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TO  THE  READER 


Ciremnstanoet  ont  of  xnj  control,  bat  of  no  intezest  to  the  pabliC| 
bave  hitherto  prerented  the  appearance  of  a  complete  and  uniform  - 
edition  of  this  work ;  and  it  was  not  nntil  I  fonnd  the  difficnlties  in 
EttgUnd  insnrmoantable  that  I  resolved  to  bring  it  otit  in  a  foreign 
eomtiy.  The  manner  in  which  my  present  publisher  proposes  to 
fblfil  mj  object  leares  me,  howeyer,  nothing  to  wish  for  but  that  I 
may  hare  been  able  to  impart  some  new  interest  to  these  Tolumes, 
bj  adding  to  each  of  the  tales  an  explanatory  note,  and  to  lessen  their 
imperfections,  by  making  occasional  corrections  in  the  text. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  serieu  of  Highways  and 
Byways  waa  oflfered  to  the  world.  The  flattering  reception  it  met 
with  was  to  me  most  unhoped  for.  No  successful  author,  if  I  may 
irithout  presumption  take  that  title  to  myself,  ha4  ever  less  cause  for 
•oofidence,  either  on  the  score  of  preyieus  qualifications  or  of  the 
commoa  means  for  forwarding  the  interests- of  his  book.  But  I  firmly 
betiere  them  is  a  great  deal  of  chance  in  those  matters.  Many  workir 
of  merit  &il  altogether,  with  almost  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  in 
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their  favor ;  while  oihen,  far  inferior,  prosper  beyond  all  proportion 
to  their  value,  by  some  lucky  contingency  of  public  taste,  aye  or  of 
fashionable  caprice.  It  is  not  for  me  to  sift  the  matter  too  nicely.  It 
is  enough  to  state  ^that  in  the  present  instance  I  am  more  than  satis- 
fied. For  I  can  most  unaffectedly  say  that  I  am  this  moment  to  the 
full  as  much  surprised  aa  ^ratified,  by  the  favorable  result  of  these 
my  first  attempts  at  prose  fiction.  But  hold !  I  must  not  travel  too 
fast  i  nor  make  a  premature  confession.  Whatever  verisimilitude 
these  stories  may  possess  must  rest  lindisturbed,  at  least  *till  the 
reader  reaches  the  ezplanatbry  notes  before  alluded  to. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  these  volumes  may  justtfj 
some  few  prefatory  remarks  aithe  present  period,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  putting  them  forward  in  my  own  person. 

Without  presuming  to  say  that  the  higher  purposes  of  philanthro- 
py or  philosophy  led  to  the  production  of  the  "  Highways  and  By- 
way,'* I  am  convinced  that  a  latent  desire  to  contribute  to  the  remor- 
al  of  error  influenced  ma  as  1  went  on.  The  tales  were  written  un- 
der the  usual  impulse  which  urges  the  kuaginattve  author  into  coot- 
position  and  the  ambitious  oas  into  print.  But  any  decided  ezpee- 
tation  of  utility  was  inoompatible  witb.the  psor  opinion- 1  had  of  mjr 
work.  Yet  thai  it  was  hailed  by  the  English  public,  as  a  means  to* 
wards  the  removal  of  national  prejudice  against  Franee,  and  that,  as 
fiir  88  it  went,  it  tended  to  excite  a  better  feeling  between  the  two 
ceuntriesy  is  no  less  true  than  that  I  had  believed  it  unworthy  of  a 
fi»  less  valuable  purpose— the  mere  amusement  of  Romance  readers, 

I  may  now»  therefore,  confess  myself  proud  in  the  '  feeling  thai  I 
WIM  among  the  foremost  of  English  writers  after  the  peace,  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  domestic  character  of  the  French  people.  WsrO'  I ' 
ta  indulge  that  feeling  at  present,  I  should  go  here  much  deeper  into 
tbs^nbject  than  I  have  dons  in  the  progress  ol  my  stories,  and  endeav- 
off.iOk establish,. otttth^^  only  s^lid  gromids  of  leasoninge^the  evidence 


of  ftet»— the  •aperiorilj  of  that  people  in  many  of  the  higher  as  well 
ae  the  mora  amiahle  attributes  of  national  greatnees.  But  I  retist  the 
temptation,  in  the  doable  hope  that  much  of  what  1  ahould  have  to 
dwell  on  haa  made  itself,  within  the  last  few  jears,  too  obTious  for 
doabt  or  eavail ;  and  that  I  may  shortly  hare  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tonity  of  entering  at  large  upon  the  pleasing  task. 

It  ia»  then,  only  in  leference  to  this  book  in  its  material  character, 
■ettiag  aside  all  consideration  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  oonceiTed 
cr  completed,  that  I  mean  to  state  a  few  particnlarsi  which,  if  they 
affi>id  but  small  interest  to  general  readers,  may  at  least  convey  a 
cheering  lesson  to  writers,  as  inexperienced  and  little  confident  as  I 
was  myself  at  the  period  to  which  I  now  go  back. 

Happening  to  meet  in  Paris,  somewhere  about  the  year  1820,  with 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  at  that  time  very  popular  from  the  recent 
•ppeacance  of  hb  "  Sketch  Book,*'  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  I 
attempted  a  couple  of  short  prose  tales,  founded  on  my  reoolleetions 
of  the  South  of  France,  where  1  had  previously  spent  some  years* 
I  sent  my  manuscript  to  London,  and  offered  it  to  one  of  the  period- 
eals.  My  stories  were  rejected  a^d  returned  to  me.  Mr.  Irving 
happened  to  be  with  me  when  the  packet  came  back ;  and,  in  a  spirit 
which  I  then  thought  far  more  friendly  than  critical,  he  consoled  ma 
Ibr  this  rebuff,  by  assnring  me  that  ray  contributions  were  too  good 
fir  the  miscellany  into  which  they  were  refused  admission ;  and  he 
■rged  me  to  extend  them,  by  the  introduction  of  more  incident,  while 
he  gave  me  at  the  same  time  some  valuable  hints  of  which  I  quickly 
•vaikd  myself. 

Piqued  on  the  one  hand  and  encouraged  on  the  other,  I  fell  to 
work  csR  amare  ;  and  not  only  enlarged  the  first  two  tales  but  com- 
flrted  as  many  more  of  greater  extent  than  they  ;  and  having  mat- 
ter mfiicient  for  a  good  sized  octavo  volume,  I  took  the  whole  with 

B6  to  London,  bearing  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  gen- 
vou  I.      !• 


n 

tteman  high  in  literature,  and  in  a  position  to  be  easentially  useful  to 
a  tyro  like  myself.  He  read,  6r  at  least  told  me  he  read,  a  great 
part  of  my  MS  >  and  the  adrice  he  gave  me  was  to  take  it  back  and 
reduce  its  redundancy,  or  in  his  own  words  "  to  cnt  down  the  long^ 
grass  '/*  and  he  promised  me  that,  when  so  revised,  he  would  be 
happy  to  receive  it  from  me,  and  would  take  upon  himself  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  its  publication,  *'  under  his  own  wing." 

« 

Somewhat  disheartened,  I  did  as  he  recommended ;  but  I  set  about 
my  task  wit^  reluctance.  To  distend  my  materials  I  had  found  easy 
enough  f  but  to  reduce  them  again  was  an  ungracious  and  difficult 
operation.  Mowing  away  the  "  grass"  was  like  cutting  through 
my  own  flesh — and  my  inexperience  lefl  it  doubtAil  whether  I  did  it 
judiciously  or  the  contrary.  Completed  however,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  I  confided  my  MS,  to  a  friend,  and  sent  it  over  to  my  liter- 
ary patron ;  and  great  was  my  mortification  to  receive  for  reply  to 
the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  a  verbal  message,  to  the  effect  that  I 
had  totally  mistaken  him,  that  he  wished  well  to  my  work,  but  had 
no  intention  of  taking  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  recommending' 
it  to  a'publisher ! 

This  treatment  produced  the  result  which^any  thing  analogous  to 
it  has  produced  in  me  through  life.  I  was  at  once  disgusted  and 
roused  ;  and  I  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands.  I  ac- 
cordingly went  to  London,  and  regaining  possession  of  my  MS. 
(which  by  the  bye  was  missing  for  several  weeks,  and  nearly  lost  by 
the  negligence  of  my  friend,  who  set  small  value  on  it)  I  proceeded 
to  offer  it  to  a  bookseller  of  eminence  and  enterprise.  He  rejeeted  it 
tn  toto,  as  not  worth  the  cost  of  printing.  L  tried  another  house. 
They  hesitated  and  considered,  and  finally  did  like  the  first.  A 
third  gave  me  no  more  favorable  answers.  And  at  length  a  fbuTtb 
publisher,  assuring  me  that  his  literary  counsellor  found  some  scat- 
tered  passages  of  merit  in  the  work,  offered  to  run  the  risk  of  bring- 
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aig€fat  a  very  limited  number  of  copiet,  provided  I  would  pajr  half  the 
ezpenaes  and  gire  additional  matter  for  the  completion  of  three 
voliuiies,  instead  of  one;  adding  that  no  work  of  fiction  had  a 
chance  of  success  nnless  it  appeared  under  the  sanction  of  that  magic 
quantity. 

This  was  enough.  I  tied  up  my  loose  sheets,  rery  indifferent  as  to 
their  safe  carriage,  retomed  to  France,  threw  the  bundle  into  an 
old  trunk,  where  it  lay  unthought  of  for  at  least  two  years ;  and  it 
was  bj  mere  chance  that  it  was  not  torn  up,  at  any  time  during  that 
period,  for  fire-lighting  or  any  other  ignoble  domestic  purpose. 

Talked  of  in  a  small  circle  of  intimate  associates,  the  manuscript 
was  dragged  again  to  light,  and  at  the  persoasion  of  two  among  them, 
a  Gentleman  and  Lady — of  undoubted  good  taste,  and  warmly  in* 
tarested  for  any  production  of  mine — I  consented  to  read  one  of  the 
stories  aloud,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  verdict  that  woold  at  any 
rate  put  to  shame  tbe  disparaging  opinion  of  the  London  publishers. 
An  evening  was  appointed',  my  lamp  trimmed,  chairs  drawn  round 
the  fire,  expectation  excited,  and  the  **  Vilaine  tete*'  (as  the  shortest 
of  tbe  stones)  spread  out  before  me.  I  had  not  got  three  parts 
through  It  when  both  my  auditors  were  fast  asleep  !  A  counteract- 
ing check  of  wbanded  pride  alone  withheld  me  from  flinging  the 
sheets  into  the  flames. 

Consigned  once  more  to  its  obscure  retreat,  my  manuscript  had 
most  assuredly  never  been  disturbed  by  me.  But  an  accomplished 
and  somewhat  eccentric  friend,  who, — all  his  life  in  opposition  to  au- 
thority,  and  having  an  especial  contempt  for  the  ex  cathedra  dictates 
of  **the  trade" — had  been  one  of  the  first  to  express  a  favorable 
opinion  of  my  hitherto  unhappy,  efforts  in  literature,  induced  me  to 
let  bim  act  as  sponsor  and  ehaptrmi  to  this  still  unchristened  offspring 
of  my  brain.  I  gave  a  cold  consent,  only  stipulating  that  my  name 
should  not  be  haxarded  in  conneetion  with  the  public  appearance  of 
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mf  progenjj  if  it  were  indeed  dettiaed  to  see  the  light,  at  ^. — 
Thii  tsoaditioii  was  strictly  adhered  to,  when  a  bookseller  was  at 
length  discorered  hatardons  enough  to  embark  a  mite  of  his  large 
capital  and  rising  reputation  in  so  doubtful  a  apeculation  as  tha 
"  High-ways  ancl  By-ways." 

The  work  was  published,  reviewed,  and  stamped  with  suocees. — 
Edition  succeeded  edition,  to  my  great  surprise,  and  the  bookseller** 
no  small  profit.  This  I  was,  by  agreement,  to  have  shar$d.  I  re- 
eeiyed  a  portion  of  it  certainly.  But  the  pecuniary  remuneratien, 
and  the  public  ftyor,  which  made  the  disposal  of  each  subsequent 
series  an  easy  And  advantageoos  matter,  were  as  nothmg  compared 
to  my  trmmph  over  the  collective  sentences  of  disparagement,  pro- 
nounced before  publication;  and  vainly  attempted  afterwards,  by 
one  or  two  of  those  sordid  beings  who,  for  hire  or  from  jealousy,  ate 
ever  ready  to  run  down  a  reputation  through  the  medium  of  anony- 
mous criticism.  But  no  one  has  had  more  reason  than. myself  to  be 
aatisfied  with  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  reviewers.  More  than 
justice  has  been  gratuitously  done  to  my  volumes,  by  some  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  most  genere«e  writers  in  that  line  of  literature. 
Where  an  exception  iell  by  chance  within  my  observation,  I  always 
strove  to  forget  it.  If  some  officious  friend  good-naturedly  called 
my  attention  to  it,  I  invariably  neglected  the  hint.  And  even  when 
wantonly  attacked  and  misrepresented,  I  have  never  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  remonstrate  or  refate,  partly  from  respect  and  gratitude 
towards  so  indulgent  a  public  as  that  which  has  judged  me,  and  in  a 
great  measure  tkom  my  aversion  to  a  war  of  words,  that  rarely  haa 
aay  manly  or  dignified  result. 

I  hope  that  this  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  **  High-^ways 
and  By-ways*'  may  produce  the  efiect  it  was  meant  for,  on  writers 
who  .may  be  too  easily  deterred  by  discouragement  or  too  deeply  af- 
Iboted  by  dispraiee.    To  place  little  trust  on  the  judgment  or  promis- 
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cf  of  otlien  it  the  beft  morti  of  this  true  ttory  ;  and  thftt.one  oof  hi 
to  gtre  •ne'i  self  and  one's  production!  every  fair  ehance  in  the  lot- 
feiy  of  life  maj  be  inculcated  as  a  supplementary  axiom  scarcely  less 
▼alasUe.  Did  I  wbh  to  be  didactic  I  might  niter  many  more  aphor- 
ions,  fbonded  on  the  experience  which  this  work  has  procured  me. 
Bnt  I  spue  my  readers  on  the  serious  score,  in  hopes  ih«t  they  will 
bear  wiCh  me  a  little  kager  on  the  light. 

I  wtth  I  oeold  reeopd  all  the  pleasant  results  which  have  sprang 
fiom  the  publication  of  those  stories^  and  thus  prove  the  general 
truth  of  the  French  saying,  *^U  y  a  taujours  eampent^tioH.''  The 
kiadnesfeea,  the  attentions,  and  the  intimacies  springing  from  this 
snail  plani  of  authorship,  have  formed  a  canopy  of  shelter  against 
much  of  the  ills  of  lift  >  and  if  the  riiower  was  ai  times  so  heavy  as 
to  penetrate  even  that,  my  gratitude  should  at  least  be  nothing 
the  less.  I  am  sure  no  one  ought  to  set  a  higher  (comparative)  value 
on  his  books  than  I  on  mine.  Though  far  from  thinking  these  the 
least  unworthy  of  my  productions,  I  love  them  as  we  love  our  earliest 
bora,  whom  we  have  rocked  in  the  cradle  with  the  Jistless  joy  of 
novelty,  and  played  with  in  the  nursery,  while  hope  was  as  young, 
as  smiling,  and  as  nndefined  as  they,  its  emblems.  Ah,  if  our  ehU*  * 
drm  could  always  retain,  like  our  writings,  their  youth,  their  fresh- 
ness and  their  bloom ! 

Selecting  at  random  out  of  a  crowd  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  aathorsfaip  of  this  work,  I  shall  mention  three  or  four  which 
particularly  amused  or  interested  me^ 

Travelling  one  splendid  summer's  day  en  the  top  of  a  stage  coach 
through  the  romantic  passes  of  the  Derbyshire  hills  and  valleys,  I 
tatered  into  conversation  with  a  fellow  passenger,  to  whom  I  lis- 
tened for  many  hours  with  extreme  pleasure,  from  the  vivacity  and 
nhety  of  his  discourse.    On  parting  at  night  he  begged  to  knew  my 


name,  and  on  my  giving  it,  he  exclaimed,  "  What !  the  author  a# 
High-waye  and  Bj-ways?*' 

«*  The  same." 

1  cannot  repeat  the  words  which  fbllowed ;  bat  the  eabetanee  of 
the  eommunication  wae  that  he  had  himself  published  a  rolume  of  the 
same  nature  as  mine,  on  the  same  day,  and  through  the  same  book- 
seller ;  that  while  my  book  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  great 
success,  his  had  totally  failed ;  but,  with  the  true  generosity  of  talent, 
he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  review  his  successful  rival  in  one 
of  the  monthly  publications  of  the  day ;  and  I  remembered  well  the 
article,  which  had  been  the  first  to  glad  my  eyes  with  the  little  looked- 
for  language  of  enconium  and  encouragement. 

I  have  never  met  this  gentleman  since.  But  I  understand  be  hsa 
been  for  some  years  a  distinguished  political  writer ;  and  if  ever  he 
sees  this  preface  he  will  find  that  I  am  not  forgetful  of  our  midsum- 
mer day's  acquaintanceship,  or  of  his  more  enduring  tiUe  to  my  es- 
teem. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  anecdote,  I  cannot  resist  relating  a  freak, 
which  arose,  perhaps,  out  of  the  consciousness  of  successful  au- 
thorship. 

Afler  spending  a  short  day  and  a  long  evening  with  a  friend  at 
Amiens,  on  my  way  from  Calais  to  Paris,  a  couple  of  years  and  more 
later  than  the  period  of  my  last-told  adventure,  I  squeezed  myself, 
in  the  dark  and  cold  of  a  winter's  night,  into  the  vacant  place  in  the 
Malle  Poste,  between  two  drowsy  Englishmen  who  were  in  snoring 
possession  of  the  comers.  As  morning  dawned  they  began  to  talk, 
and  long  before  we  reached  the  breakfast  place  I  learned  that  they 
were  manufacturers  from  the  North,  who  had  crossed  the  channel 
on  a  speculation ;  and  that  they  had  taken  as  their  guide-book  to 
French  character,  manners,  and  scenes,  no  less  an  authority  thsn 
my  own  Tales  of  the  Road  Side,  several  volumes  of  which  were 
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^taStd  into  tbe  pockets  ef  the  carriage,  and  fteqaently  referred   o, 
^p0ted,  and  eztraTagantly  be-praised  by  each  of  my  companiona. 

I  wnst  no  doubt,  tickled  and  pleased  at  all  this ;  and  the  way  in 
which  I  gsYC  loose  to  my  gratiBcation  was  by  dissenting  from  ereiy 
eitBtion,  nnderraluing  erery  opinion,  erit^ising  the  style,  and  at 
length  denying  not  only  tbe  trath  of  the  stateawnts  but  the  most 
trifling  claim  to  merit  of  the  anonymous  author.  Inflamed  to  a 
▼lolent  height  of  admiration,  probably  from  the  mere  spirit  of  obsti- 
and  a  John  Bullish  dislike  of  contradiction,  my  companions 
^d  warm,  raised  my  pages  to  the  dignity  of  ondes,  Tchemently 
fiercely—  espoused  my  quarrel  agunst  myself,  indignantly 
tasnted  me  with  my  want  of  candor  towards  an  absent  man, — thus 
nalsBg  me  a  Hring  iHustration  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  physiological 
of  a  man  turning  his  baok  on  himself— and  finally  parted  from 
in  the  conrt  yard  of  tho  Paris  Post  Office,  with  a  poor  opinion  of 
personallly,  but  a  poMtire  in&tuation  for  me  in  my  anonymous 


it  is  beyond  doubt  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  rerve  a  work  is  by 
un&irly  abusing  it.  I  wish  tHis  anecdote  might  some  day  meet  the 
eye  of  a  quondam  "  poor  devil  aotbor,*^  since  accidentally  tacked  to 
the  tail  of  diplomacy,  who,  as  1  hare  been  told,  made  my  writings 
the  subjects  of  the  most  ribald  abuse  for  several  years  in  sundry 
quarterly,  monthly,  and  weekly  publications,  which  I  never  happen- 
ed to  see,  and  which  died  and  left  "  no  sign.'*  I  am  certain  that  such 
a  censor  "  did  good  service  to  the  state  *^^-of  my  reputation,  and 
through  it  to  that  of  my  finances. 

An  EngliA  gentleman,  an  attacki  to  one  of  the  Northern  Embas- 
sies, was  once  introduced  to  me  in  Fans  at  his  own  request ;  and 
some  opening  complimentary  phrases  were  followed  by  a  volley  of 
good-humored  reproaches,  at  my  having,  by  the  influence  of  my  de- 
scriptions and  stories,  been  the  unconscioiis  cause  of  his  having  got 
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some  months  leave  of  abfenoe,  eqaippedhiniflelf  withebooting  dicfls, 
^n,  knapsack  and  cemmon-place  booki  and  accompanied  by  kmdog^ 
kavingr  walked  over  some  hundreds  of  miles  ef  the  verj  ground  1 
bad  traced,  in  search  of  the  individuals  mentioned  in  these  volumes, 
and  of  adventures  which  might  at  least  offer  a  parallel  to  those,  1  hare 
sofaithfullj  recorded.  "  But,"  added  he,  with  a  iMtesCs  which  K 
eould  scarce  refrain  from  smiling  at,  ^  not  one  of  those  individuals 
did  I  meet,  nor  a  single  adventure  of  any  kind  whatever.  Do,  prujr 
then,  tell  me  were  the  stories  truth  or  fiction  ?  *' 

Perhaps  he  may  fall  in  with  this  edition.    If  so  I  reler  him  te  ihm 
last  page  of  it  for  information. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  last  series,  vkd 
when  I  had  turned  into  subjects  requiring  more  research,  I  had  oe* 
casion  to  consult  historical  works  and  rare  old  cbrenicles,  whieJb 
werto  to  be  met  with  enly  in  the  public  libraries  of  the  ContinenU— 
To  one  of  those  I  had  recourse ;  and  addressing  myself  to  the  libr^ 
rian,  a  modest,  dust-covered,  and  obsequious-mannered  young  man, 
he  obligingly  offered  me,  as  un  homme  de  Uttres,  all  the  facilities  of 
reading  and  note-taking  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  me.    But 
when  1  requested  a  loan  of  the  required  volumes  at  my  <2omiei/e,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  taking  extracts,  he  assured  me  with  great 
apparent  sincerity  and  regret  that  the  orders  of  his  superiors  were  . 
positive  against  my  request,  and  that  it  was  impoMsible  for  him  to 
comply.    Not  pressing  the  matter  further,  I  gave  him  my  card,  that' 
my  name  inight  be  inserted  on  the  list  of  habitual  readers. 

"  Qooi !  **  exclaimed  he,  in  the  translated  phrase  of  my  Derby- 
shire fellow-traveller,  "I'auteur  de  *•  High-ways  and  By-ways  ? '' ' 

•*  Ls  nieme.'* 

*'  Sir,'*  said  be,  "  you  may  take  a  cart-load  of  the  books  home  with 
you,  atyour  choice,"  and  be  added  something  more,  too  flattering 
to  be  inserted  here.    The  acquaintanceship  thus  pleasaiitly  formed, 
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rabieqaeiktly  of  graat  Talne  to  me.  Tbeibrmer  Librarian  \»  now 
9M  Ambaandor ;  **rAvtear"  is  no  loagner  a  nere  komme  de  leUrts; 
aad  it  n  no  dialioiior  to  either,  that,  whateyer  be  their  reepeetiTe  tta- 
tioBa  or  ertimalion  in  the  world,  thej  owe  it  entirely  to  themeeWea. 

1  moat  not  jield  to  the  temptation  of  running  on  in  thif  style  of 
cgotistieal  gossip.  I  was  half  tempted  to  add  a  eharacteristie  anec* 
dsie  of  Coleridge,  on  the  subject  of  this  oft-told  title  of  «*  Highways 
and  Byways,'*  but  1  mean  to  insert  it  in  a  more  appropriate  plaee, 
aene  day,  with'  Tsrious  sketohes  of  poetical,  politieal,  princely  and 
other  indiTiduals,  eoUected  during  a  more  than  twenty  years*  rssi- 
dffmte  OB  the  ooatinent  of  Europe. 

1  cannot  avoid  adding  a  few  words  on  the  varied  style  and  ten* 
deney  of  the  reviews  which  these  Tales  have  elicited.  It  is  impos* 
siUe  to  imagiQe  anything  more  contradictory  or  absurd  than  some  of 
those  have  been,  in  the  midst  of  much  sound  criticism  and  ezeelleat 
adviee.  While  the  majority  have  pronounced  iavorably  on  these 
wiitittgs,  some  have  condemned  them  altogether.  They  have  been 
landed  aa  **  highly  worthy  of  their  main  object,  the  removal  of 
national  prejudice."  They  have  been  condemned  as  "  adapted  to 
heap  up  and  foster  national  ill  will.*'  My  style  has  been  j»ronouneed 
that  of  a  **  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar."  It  has  been  denounced  as 
•*ao  unscholastic  that  an  attempt  to  translate  Jt  into  Frsnch  or  Latin 
was  matter  of  great  diflloulty."  MyfarU  has  been  en  one  hand  as- 
serted to  be  **low  farce;"  on  another  **the  comic"  was  declared 
**  not  to  be  at  all  my  forte."  I  have  been  called  "  a  creature  of  the 
Bourbons,"  by  one  critic;  *'a  Jacobin"  by  another.  I  have  been 
in  one  publication  pronounced  *<  an  imitator  of  Washington  Irving ;" 
while  another  stetes  that  his  "Tales  of  a  Traveirer*'  had  never  been 
written  but  for  the  success  of  mine.  I  have  been  contrasted  disad- 
vaatageously  with  one  of  the  most  flimsy  and  vulgar ;  and  compared 
moat  flatteringly  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  romance  writers ;  and 

finally,  my  tales  have  been  pronounced  as  "  e<}ual,  for  their  length 
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to  anytking  in  the  language.''  As  to  the  eonflicting  opiaions  on 
iadiTidaal  sceney  and  oharaeters  throughout  the  Tarioua  talee,  it 
would  be  impoMible  to  quote  them  within  any  leaaonable  bouads. 
Bat  one  reyiew  pafttcularly  amnaed  me,  aa  a  glorioua  qiectnieii  of 
itaelaM.  It  was  one  which  declared  that  ia^Caribert  the  Btoar 
Hunter,"  (a  Pyreneatt  atory  be  it  remarked,)  there  were  ^*«ome 
good  aketchea  of  the  peaaanta  in  the  Jippenitiee^  and  a  toe  deaerip- 
tion  of  Buturiie  in  the  Alps.'* 

After  theee  uotieeai  what  author  would  value  reTiewing  at  oaaro 
than  ita  worth  ?  My  own  i^atemi  an  inbredi-^not  an  adopted  o»a«— 
hae  ever  moat  truly  been,  to  be  gratified  with  aadgialefal  for  praiae ; 
to  hearken  with  rtaipect  to  honeat  dt8approbatio& ;  and  to  hold  aknaa 
inaeomr 

It  ia  not  fbr  me  to  ealeulate  on  the  rank  which  mmj  be  adjudged 
to  theae  volumea,  Among  the  pvoductiona  of  their  claaa  and  of  their 
day.  It  ia  eertain  that  the  form  which  they  now  appear  in«  give* 
them  a  better  <^anee  than  they  havv  hitherto  had  for  a  laating  plaee 
on  the  bookshelveBof  tomanoe  reader*.  lu  one  reipect  only  will  I 
ffentote  to  point  out  a  merit  m  thib  following  pag^a.  Every  deecrip* 
live  paaaage  ia  reality ;  a  faithful  transcript  of  aoenery,  in  the  aspect 
in  Whiah  i  saw  it*  For  the  rest  I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgeneie 
ef  n^  readera ;  and  morepattieulariy  for  those  parte  in  which  imag- 
iBatien  tna^  appow  eawbeiantt  trtte  iklsoi  or  jadgoMnt  faulty. 

T.  C.  GRATTAli. 

BaiToii,  Febmary^  1840. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING,  ESQ. 


THESE  VOLUMES  ABE  INSCRIBED 
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HIS  ADMIBER  AND  FRIEND, 


THE   A1TTH0B. 


PREFACE,  PROLOGUE,  AVANT-PROPOS, 


OK 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  ncture  of  a  preface  ia  ramblingy  never  wholly  oat  of  the  waj 
ta  it/'^-DarDxir. 
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PREFACE,   PROLOGUE,   AVANT-PROPOS, 


OB 


INTRODUCTION. 


If  anencmnbered  men,  who  trmyel  for  pleasure,  knew  half  Um 
pit  mmnn  n  of  traTolling  on  foot,  pott-masten  and  cama^-owners 
wvNild  aoon  be  left  to  the  patronage  of  those  who  have  the  happiness, 
or  the  misery,  of  being  married ;  to  effeminate  striplings,  and  old 
badielors. 

Who,  with  the  life  and  spirit  cf  joath  within  him,  blessed  with 
iwalth  and  sound  in  mind,  would  ekoote  to  waste  his  weary  hours 
in  the  solitude  of  a  post-ehaise,  or  pay  his  money  at  a  diligence- 
oflie,  in  proportion  to  the  speed  which  hurries  him  through  all  that 
might  interest  a  rational  man  ? 

Who,  with  limbs  to  move  on,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  would  abandon 
the  eompanisnship  of  nature's  self;  encage  hw  body  in  a  public 
Tehiele ;  and  stifle  the  young  buds  of  thought  in  its  contracted  at- 


Can  we  expect  to  know  a  people  by  snch  flying  association  ?  Is  it 
among  trsTellers,  every  one  of  whom  might  on  his  journey  doubt  his 
own  identity ; — from  the  merchant  counting  on  his  fingers  in  the 
comer, — from  the  lorer  whose  thoughts  fly  baek  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  haste  of  his  adnmse,  and  whose  eyes  are  so  full  of  his  absent 
that  he  thinks  be  sees  her  in  the  gruff  old  lady  who  feeds 
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her  parret  on  the  wat  before  him ; — ^is  it  from  the  friend,  the  parent, 
or  the  child,  who,  goin^  to  meet  the  holy  happinesB  of  domestic  wel- 
come, thinka  the  carriage  retrogrades ) — is  it  from  these  the  foreign 
traveller  would  look  for  national  fact  or  individual  reality ;  or  in  their 
random  and  undigested  chatter  hope  to  find  a  mine  of  sound  and 
valuable  truth  ? 

No,  no,  sir  !  take  your  knapsack,  and  your  stick,  and  walk  !  Lrin- 
ger,  and  lounge,  and  loiter  on  the  way.  Throw  yourself  among  the 
people,  as  if  you  came  by  chance,  and  not  from  curiosity.  Spend  & 
day  here,  and  a  week  there.  Be  generoua,  bat  not  profnse.  Excite 
gratitude,  not  envy.  Let  information  flow  in  gujihing  springs,  bat 
do  not  strive  to  force  it  up  by  pumping.  Do  all  this,  and  a  little  time 
will  show  you  how  wise  you  have  become. 

I  am  answered,  perhaps,  that  time  is  not  given  to  all  men  in  the 
same  profuseness ;  that  where  I  have  a  year  to  spare,  another  may- 
have  bat  a  month.  Then,  I  reply,  spend  your  month  with  profit. 
Measure  at  the  end  of  it  the  minds  you  have  analysed,  not  the  leagues 
you  have  driven  over ;  and  if  you  have  but  sauntered  through  one 
district  of  a  foreign  nation,  in  communion  w'ttK  the  inhabitants,  yoa 
an  better  informed  than  he  who  has  galloped  from  Calais  to  Vans, 
4nd  thence  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naplea. 

But  a  crusty  opponent  might  say  that  this  is  all  labor  in  vain,--^.. 
1^11  me  that  most  men  travel  merely  to  talk  of  it,*  or  that  *'  Voyagtr 
est  un  tristeplaisir,**\  cite  the  Scotch  proverb,  "  Sen'  a  fool  to  France^ 
^ad  he*U  come  back  a  fool,*'— -quote,  gravely,  if  he  will, 

"  Dans  maint  autenr,  de  tcience  profonde, 
J'ai  la  qa*on  perda  trop  aounryle  monde/'^ 

» 

and  add  to  these  authorities,  that  if  the  object  is  knowledge,  it  may 
he  had  at  home ;  that  the  external  features  of  all  countries  pretty 
nearly  resemble  one  another ;  that  towns  and  villages  are  composed 

4 

of  the  saipe  kind  of  materials ;  and  that  man  himself  is  everywhere 

•  <<  La  ouriositA  n'est  que  ▼aniti ;  le  plus  aoaTaat  on  ae  veut  sav<wr  que 
pear  en  parler ;  on  ne  Toyagarait  pas  but  mer  pour  ue  jaauus  en  rien  dire, 
et  pour  le  semi  pUisf  r  de  To*r,  saos  esptrance  de  s'en  entreteair  aroc  per<« 
^enne "  Pasqa^. 

t  MadssM  de  Slnel. 

|6resi«t 
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llbe  sftme,  a  two-legged  animal  witkoDt  feathers.  Why  theh  go  oilt 
cT  oor  wmj  to  explore  the  outward  show  of  things,  or  even  the  nooks 
And  creriees  of  human  natnre  ? 

Bach  a  leaaoner  wotdd  be  ^aickly  /elped  at  by  the  open-mouthed 
:,  whieh  sweeps  through  foreign  scenes,  hArking  and  baying  at 
or  the  moon ;  and  he  would  be  stung  by  the  drones  who  hum, 
buzz,  and  flutter  over  all,  but  bring  back  not  one  drop  of  honey 
tK>  the  luTe. 

Tel  tksre  is  some  justness  in  the  cavil  of  my  cynic.    Nature  has 
all  things  of  the  same  stuff,  and  distributed  them  in  nearly 
Line  proportioiks.    Man,  the  greit  m^ster-pie^^,  it  everywhere 
tme ;  five  to  six  ieet  in  height,  and  seventy  years  of  life ;  fodr- 
limbed  and  two-handed ;  with  five  senses,  thiity-fout  Cerebral  orgaiis. 
Slid  one,  two,  or  more  ideas — as  it  may  be. "  8uch  is  his  Common 
Ibrm  and  medium  definition.    A  straggling  monster  may  now  and 
tfaen  shock  us  as  less,  or  startle  us,as  mort  than  man ;  but  the  lover 
of  mtracle  and  marvel  seeks  in  vain  for  a  group  of  Cyclops,  or  a 
race  of  giant».    The  grosser  works  of  the  creation,  too,  are  all  con- 
fined within  certain  limits.     Clijnate,  indeed,  is  comparatively  cold 
4IT  fact ;  but  a  fire  or  a  pair  of  bellows  can  transport  the  mind,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone,  and 
Wice  versa.    Unsightly  monsters,  pillars,  or  even  temples,  may  be 
kovgfat  to  us  by  ships.    We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  carry  off  mountaina 
or  rivers ;  but,  if  we  will  be  satisfied  with  miniature  models,  let  us 
tarn  to  our  own  romantic  hills  and  lovely  streams,  and  we  shall  only 
want  a  magnifying  glass  to  show  us  all  that  nature  holds  of  the  sub* 
Itmc  and  beautiful. 

Tet  all  this  is  not  enough,  at  least  for  us,  who,  laughing  at  the 
theories  of  the  disparaging  physiologists,  believe  man  better  than 
the  bmtes«  To  know  him  rightly,  we  must  travel :  not  his  stature 
nor  his  deeds— description  and  history  tell  us  these — ^but  his  mind 
and  bis  feelings  can  be  laid  open,  his  resemblance  to  or  contrast  with 
onraelves  be  displayed,  only  by  the  actual  intercourse  of*  heart  with 
heart,  and  soul  with  soul,  when  every  artificial  exhibition  is  gone  by, 
and  every  cunning  caution  lulled  to  rest. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  at  home ;  at  least  I  can  never  understand 

the  biped  of  my  own  locality.    There  I  move  as  in  a  family  circle. 

Trerj  Englishman  is  a  brother  to  the  rest ;  and  though  one  may 

grumble  in  a  louder  key,  or  another  growl  ia  *  deeper  tone,  still  the 
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social  retemblaaoe  is  the  same.  I  go  into  a  distant  oouniry,  and  1 
meet  new  faces,  but  not  one  mind  seems  strange  to  me.  IfoMfy  I 
knew  all  that  passes  in  each  round  and  honest-looking  head ;  yet  tho 
hrain  within  is  often  spreading  a  veil  to  keep  its  s6cte\M  from  TKy 
Tiew  ;  and  eyery  idea  coiling  itself  up  like  a  rattlesnake,  to  hide  its. 
real  extent,  and  hit  me  the  hardest  when  I  think  myself  most  safe. 

Thus  it  is,  that  by  the  confidence  of  the  observer,  and  the  cautioA 
of  those  he  works  on,  by  common  resemblances,  and  sympathies, 
we  are  as  unable  to  knew  the  character  of  our  countrymen  as  we  ere 
to  depict  our  own. 

And  in  looking  on  the  natural  features  of  my  country^  the  anal- 
ogy holds  good.  The  landscape,  the  rosy  cheeks,  and  fair  complex* 
ions,  seem  all  to  have  been  growing  up  with  me.  from  earliest  youth, 
and  to  be  identified  with  every  hoar  of  my  existence.  Everythia^ 
is  familiar,  because  it  has  been  so  long  within  my  reach ;  and  thougrh 
I  may  be  absent  from  my  proper  fireside,  still  I  have  passed  no  line. 
I.  have  slided  on  in  harmony  and  in  tune,  from  doles  to  forte;  firom 
major  to  minor  ;  from  the  subject  to  the  variation,  and  back  again  ^ 
but  in  three  or  fi>ur  days,  at  farthest,  I  can  be  sure  of  sitting  m  my 
own  chair,  and  of  poking  my  own  poker  between  the  bars  of  mj  own 
grate. 

But  let  me  cross  the  channel,  and  I  feel  instantly  the  magic  of  im- 
agination. I  already  breathe  freer,  althoug|i  still  in  sight  of  Dover. 
1  am  hotter,  though  the  climate  is  the  same.  1  tread  cautiously,  and 
pick  my  steps,  although  the  roads  be  of  the  like  materials*,  or  the 
soils  be  similar.  1  see  mortality  around  me^flourishing,  decaying^ 
dead — just  as  I  left  it  behind.  I  look  in  the  faces  before  me.  I 
pore  over,  search,  and  scrutinise.  I  mark  en  every  hand  a  novelty 
or  a  wonder ; — ^yet  all  the  while  I  am  reading  in  the  same  old  book| 
only  that  it  is  decked  up  in  a  diiSerent  binding.  But  so  it  is.  We 
want  this  stimulus  to  give  action  to  our  mental  energies;  and  we 
find  as  mighty  a  difference  between  man  in  £ng1and  and  man  in 
France,  as. we  do  between  a  plain  mutton-chop  and  a  cotdUtU  a  lA 
maiTUenmi. 

Let  us  then  travel ;  and  if  we  do  so  with  our  eyes  -open  (I  mean 
the  eyes  of  the  mind,)  we  ehall  return  home  wiser  than  when  we 
set  out,  but  knowing  nothing  more  than  we  might  have  known  be* 
fore  we  started.  The  sum  of  all  is,  the  defectiveness  of  man.  The 
knowledge  that  let  ctrcMitulawcsj  debase  him  here,  or  elevate  kim 
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then ;  let  him  ihow  In  thi*  eeatoty  hie  fijf  eid«,  or  in  tkat  hit  fttlae 
one,  he  u  still,  in  all  aeasMifl  luid  all  climM)  eaientially  the  aaine  t 
thirsting  and  toiling  for  peifisetibility,  but  doomed,  by  the  yerj  naJb9t% 
of  the  stnigf  le,  to  proTe  his  inedeemaUe  imperibetkm. 

Aa  to  the  prejadice  with  whioh  we  are  loaded,  it  ia  the  dtaeeee  of 
ear  natne.  Every  nation  poaaeaaes  the  Tirna,  but  we  innoenlate  with 
it.  We  nnitore  it  as  an  antidote  afainat  aomething  worae ;  and  en 
quitting  England  lay  in  a  plentiihl  fbnd,  aa  if  it  were  an  amulet, 

Sana  quoi  le  cceur,  Tictime  dea  daagera, 
Revient  chaige  de  Ticea  etnagen. 

Bvt  let  ne  eee  o&r  illiberaUty  in  ita  troe  light.  It  ia  the  otiI  of 
aolation,  and  a  tax  paid  for  aeenrity.  It  ia  therelbn^  perhapa,  neither 
a  &iilt  nor  a  miefbrtone.  With  ite  acknowledged  poaaeaaion  we 
may  aafely  aay  that,  in  many  of  the  anbatantial  adyantagea  of  life« 
we  are  enperior  to  onr  iieigfabomv,-^ut  are  we  ao  in  all  ?  That  we 
hate  the  nnamiable  folly  to  beliere  ao  ia  the  fact ;  bat  thia  ia  not  Ihe 
pbee  to  examine  ita  eawwe.  it  ia  etiougfa  to  know  that  they  exiat» 
fend  thai  after  a  long  eoniae  of  eultnre)  they  generally  end  in  the 
Kagfiahman  landing  on  the  ahoraa  of  Fiance,  louring  and  black,  and 
charged  with  prejndioe,  aa  a  thunder  ckud  with  electricity. 

ETeiy  thing  he  firat  obaerrea  ia  a  kind  of  moral  pardUonnert^  to  draw 
down  the  flaah  of  hia  diadaln.  The  laxy-looking  people  ;  the  dirty 
inna;  the  beggarly  appeafance  of  the  open  country  and  the  wild  nn** 
eonlbrtable  aspect  of  the  towna,  with  their  formidable  barrtem  and 
strict  poUee,  giro  bat  melancholy  notiona  of  French  rivacity ,  liberty, 
er  enjoyment.  He  horrriea  through  theae  oatpoata  of  informatioUf 
ind  reaches  the  capital.  There  he  aeea  nothing  but  aplendid  misery 
and  comfortless  magnificence;  pcdacea  and  pronmnadea,— the  one 
hesuned  round  with  hoTcla,  the  other  intrenohed  in  mud.  Thui 
newing  the  superficea  of  things  he  gallops  on  ;  retoms  by  a  difibrent* 
or,  perhaps,  the  aame  track ;  aeea  in  every  new  place  the  counterpart 
of  what  he  left  behind ;  and  apringing  at  last  upon  the  pier  at  Doveri 
taisea  his  handa  in  thankfulness  to  find  lumself  again  on  the  world's 

sole  enviable  apot  of  earth.* 

-  -      -*- 

*  Icaanot  refliin  from  qaoting  here  a  aaflteaea  of  Yoitiiie,  ao  much  hi 
the  tpirit  Of  troe  philoaophy  that  I  ahoold  have  eheaea  itfor  my  melted  hii 
it  not  been  in  tf  foreign  laagua^.    <*81  lea  natiena  de  i^Empspe;  au  ttwiiie 
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*  Another  cUw,  deflpising  this  ipecies  of  tniTeller,  and  resolved  to 
be  better,  set  themielvef  down  in  France — ^bat  where  ?  In  some 
welUrecomraended  town,  swarming  with  their  conntrymcn,  w^here 
eyerythin^r^^ociety,  manners,  time,  and  even  temperature^  are  en- 
deavored to  be  regulated  on  the  English  plan.  Thej  meet  French 
people,  and  they  see  French  character ;  but  the  first  in  masqudrade, 
and  the  latter  in  its  worst  point  of  view.  A  vitiated  emulation  is  the 
impulse  of  the  natives.  They  want  the  homely  honest  simplicity  of 
rustic  life,  and  have  not  the  stores  of  information  which  abound  in 
Paris.  But  they  have  pretensions  to  everything,  and  are,  in  compar- 
ison to  the  capital,  what  a  shallow  pool  is  to  a  greater  river ;  reflect- 
ing on  their  service  the  mightiest  objects,  without  depth  to  embrace 
their  extent,  or  force  to  bear  their  weight. 

It  is  not  in  towns,  then,  me  must  expect  to  find  trae  national  traits, 
but  least  of  all  in  French  town^.  Still  one  field  is  open  to  the  tme 
observer  —a  country  residence ;  where,  separate  from  English  pride 
and  French  presumption,  he  may  display  and  look  upon  their  con- 
trasts. Here  let  a  family  fix ;  for  if  good  fellowship,  good-natare, 
true-politeness,  and  heartfelt  humanity  exist  on  earth,  I  do  believe 
them  td  be  found  in  the  quiet  circle  of  such  intercoune.  sThat  faults 
are  even  here  is  but  too  true ;  but  what  would  we  have  ?  Perfec* 
tion  i    Alas !  alas ! 

But  I  want  to  write  tales,  not  dissertations ;  instead  of  speculations, 
to  give  facts ;  in  place  of  essays,  anecdotes.    I  would  rather  shake  a 
prejudice,  than  build  a  pyramid ;  and  as  a  straw  can  decide  the  in- 
clination of  a  balance,  so  perhaps,  may  these  volumes  fix  the  bias  oi 
some  undetermined  mind.    When  I  flung  aside  the  staff  that  bora 
me  on  my  pilgrimage,  and  took  up  the  pen  that  was  to  note  down  a 
portion  of  its  progress,  I  did  so  in  the  hope  of  contributing  my  mite 
towards  an  act  of  national  justice.    The  means  I  employ  are  hsiyble ; 
the  preteosion  which  puts  them  forward  less  than  nothing.    I  look 
to  public  indulgence  as  the  best  antidote  against  individual  severity : 
—and,  knowing  propitiation  to  be  hopeless,  must  only,  in  the  old 
spirit  of  peripatetic  pride,  threw  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  acade- 
micians. 

se  mepriser  injnstement  las  ones  les  auties,  voulaieat  Airs  one  atteatiMi 
noifls  saperfieielle  sax  oavnges  et  anx  manieres  de  leurs  voisios,  son  pss 
poor  ea  rire,  auis  pour  ea  profiter,  peut«tre  de  ee  eosuneroe  mutual  d'oh 
servatioiis  aaitrait  ce  goat  geaeral  qu'oa  cherehe  ai  iaatilemenf 
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The  unnecessary  infliction  of  a  new  preface  would  be  a  bad  letum 
fiir  the  public  kindness,  which  has  called  for  a  new  edition  of  this 
work.  I  scarcely  feel  warranted  in  potting  such  a  penalty  on  the 
ndolgence  of  my  readers ;  bat  I  am  in  some  measure  forced  to  say 
a  few  words  here,  in  conseqoence  of  remarks  which  hare  fallen  from 
mate  than  one  of  the  critics^  who  hare  considered  my  book  deserv- 
ing of  their  notice. 

It  was  observed  that  the  werk  bore  evidence  of  a  prepossession 
towards  the  reigning  family  of  France ;  and  objected,  that  questions 
lelative  to  the  revelation  were  treated  with  prejudice  connected  with 
that  prepossession.  The  first  of  these  remarks  is  no  doubt  justified 
by  the  lone  of  one  of  the  tales',  which  is  quite  in  unison  with  what 
I  fi»lt  when  it  was  written,  three  years  ago.  An  obscure  and  anon- 
jmious  author  can  scarcely  presume  to  claim  a  sympathy  with 
princes.  He  may,  however,  without  any  undue  pretension,  express 
strong  interest  in  the  well-being  of  a  nation^  That  1  felt,  and  still 
feel,  fer  the  country  where  some  of  my  happiest  days  have  been 
spent,  and  many  of  my  best  attachments  formed.  Believing  that 
Fnnee,  just  freed  from  a  galling  despotism^  was  most  likely  to  enjoy 
security  and  welfare  under  the  constitutional  rule  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  convinced  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  I  was  inclined  to  let  my  notions  on  the  subject  exhibit  the 
prevalent  impression.  They  were  strengthened  by  several  circum- 
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stances  of  an  individual  rather  then  a  family  nature,  such  aa  the 
heroic  conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  at  Bordeaux,  and  the 
subseqaent  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Berry. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  before  noticed  1  have  but  to  saj,  that 
the  subjects  of  most  of  the  tales  being  interwoven  with  events  of 
the  revolution,  I  could  not  avoid  touching  upon  the  latter ;  but  I 
never  ventifred  to  argue  such  topics  as  abstract  questions,  being  desi- 
rous to  skim  their  surface  in  their  reference  to  particular  results, 
'  rather  than  go  beyond  my  depth,  by  treating  them  as  general  prin- 
ciples. 

When  I  wrote,  no  idea  was  entertained,  by  any  one,  I  believe,  of 
the  war  which  has  since  been  undertaken  against  Spain.  Feeling  on 
that  point  in  common  with  every  thoosand  less  by  an  unit,  perhaps, 
of  my  countrymen,  i  have  omitted  in  the  present  edition  the  only 
sentence  (and  one  quite  inadvertently  allowed  to  stand  in  the  former) 
which  could  bear  a  construction  favorable  to  that  enterprise.  As  I 
was  absent  from  £ogland  at  the. period  of  printing,  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  making  this,  and  some  slighter  alterations  in  the  proper 
time. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  even  this  short  statement  should  not  ha¥e 
been  obtruded  on  the  public,  indifferent  to  my  name  and  opinions^ 
had  I  not  been  azious  to  dear  up  to  my  friends,  acquainted  with 
both,  what  might  have  appeared  a  contradiction. 

JuifE,  1823. 
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Who  Bhmll  tellen  a  tale  afler  a  man, 
He  mote  rehearse  as  nye  as  ever  he  eair:^ 
Or  else  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue, 
Or  feine  things,  or  finde  words  new. 

Chaucxr. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Trtrelling,  as  I  always  do,  without  8;uide  or  compass,  it  is  no 
merit  of  mine  if  I  sometimes  light  on  pleasing  scenes,  or  mix  with 
interesting  people.  I  had  traversed  France  from  frontier  to  frontier; 
cat  across  the  highways,  and  struck  into  the  open  country ;  passed 
\ry  where  curioeit/  is  generally  arrested  ;  loitered  in  spots  unknown 
to  &nie  or  fashion  ;  always  yielding  to  impulse  or  to  whim.  Chance 
his  so  often  led  me  into  scenes  of  soft  adventure,  that  I  asked  no 
other  pilot;  but  had  I  made  the  most  nicely  balanced  choice,  I  could 
sot  have  better  suited  my  taste  than  in  that  district  called  Le  Peri- 
gord,  and  the  country  bordering  upon  it. 

Saantenng  along  the  course  of  the  river  Dordogne,  I  had  left  far 
behind  me  tne  mountains  of  Auvergne )  but  I  occasionally  stopped 
to  observe  the  autumnal  sunbeams  playing  round  their  distant  peaks. 
I  dirth  on  the  recollection  of  the  wondrous  scenes  they  exhibit,  and 
marrelled  that  bo  few  of  dur  travellers  had  explored  their  secret 
eharms — until  I  recollected  that  they  were  inacessible  to  the  approach 
of  fbar-wheeled  carriages.  They  gradually  melted  from  my  sight, 
and  new  and  different  beauties  turned  my  thoughts  aside. 

I  bad  seen  the  Dordogne  iii  the  heart  of  those  rugged  hills — bom 
in  volcanic  sources,  nursed  on  beds  of  lava,  and  swathed  with  bas- 
altic bands ;  a  riotoas  little  stream,  hurrying  on  its  passage  with  tlie 
waywardness  of  a  noisy  child.  A  little  further  I  had  fancied  it  to 
glide  along  in  the  quiet  and  smiling  loveliness  of  female  youth, 
through  gronps  of  gentle  acclivities,  of  wild  yet  verdant  aspect. 
Now,  I  paced  its  widely-separated  banks,  and  marked  it  swelling 
mto  full  vrown  beauty,  rolling  its  course  with  conscious  dignity  along 
^ngeniu  plains  ;  while  tufls  of  stately  trees,  converted  by  my  im- 
agination into  enamored  lovers,  wooed  their  liquid  mistress  with  bent 
and  graceful  branches,  which  wafled  salutation,  or  sipped  her  pass- 
ing tweets.  A  little  more,  thought  I,  and  this  proud  beauty  sinks 
mto  that  sea,  where  all  rivers  are  finally  lost !— and  1  was  just  getting 
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into  a  train  of  deep  analogies,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  flapping 
wings  of  a  covey  of  partridges  behind  me.  I  turned,  and  saw  my 
dog  fixed  steadily  at  a  point  at  some  distance.  I  cocked  my  gou, 
but  the  game  had  escaped  me.  Ranger  came  slowly  forward  with  a 
surly  and  reproyins  look,  such  as  many  a  musing  sportsman  has  ob> , 
served,  when  the  faithful  follower,  who  has  done  so  well  his  duty 
would  tell  you  that  you  have  neglected  yours. 

In  all  ray  rambling  I  am  accompanied  by  my  dog ;  not  that  I  de- 
spise the  companionship  of  man — far  from  it.  But  where  can  we 
find  a  friend  so  like  ourselves,  with  thoughts  and  feelings  so  mould- 
ed into  ours,  that  he  will  think  and  talk,  stand  still,  move  forward, 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  perfect  unison  with  us  ?  This  strict  coinci- 
dence exists  not  between  men  ;  and  without  this,  such  a  course  ss 
mine  is  better  Yun  alone.  Pursuits  there  are,  and  pleasures,  it  is 
true,  which  two  minds  sufficiently  congenial  may  soothingly  follow 
together.  Hours,  nay  days  entire,  of  social  fellowship  have  fallen 
to  my  lot ;  and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  a* renewal  of  such  inter- 
course, when  ripened  thought  shall  have  mellowed  the  young  firoit 
of  earlier  associations.  But  to  wander  for  months  in  foreign  scenes, 
yet  be  not  a  stranger  in  them  ;  to  give  the  mind  up  to  that  reflective 
abandonment  which  likes  to  revel  uncontrolled,  you  must  have  no 
companion  but  your  dog.  With  him  you  have  no  ceremony  to  con- 
strain yovLf  and  he  is  ready  for  your  every  mood.  If  you  are  gay, 
he  frisks  and  capers ;  if  sad,  he  trudges  slowly  on,  and  thinks,  or 
seems  to  think,  as  deeply  as  yourself.  When  you  eat,  he  has  always 
a  ready  appetite;  when  out  of  tlie  reach  of  food,  he  murmurs  not 
Lie  down  ts  sleep,  he  is  your  guardian ;  rise  up  when  you  will,  you 
will  find  hi  in  freshly  at  your  call.  A  gun*  is  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  a  connexion  like  this.  It  gives  both  employment  and  amuse- 
ment to  man  and  beast.  It  is  a  passport  for  the  woods  and  moan- 
tains;  an  excuse  for  idleness;  a  remedy  against  painful  thoughts 
and  removes  the  mendicant  and  vagabond  air  from  a  poor  fellow  who 
joucneys  with  a  wallet  and  a  staff.  In  France  one  runs  but  little 
risk  of*^  stoppage  or  impediment.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  environs  of 
cities,  of  fortified  towns,  or  military  posts.  These  naturally  bring 
with  them  a  train  of  ills — suspicion,  petty  tyranny,  and  insult.  But 
in  the  happier  portions  of  the  kingdom,  where  rustic  occupation  takes 
'  place  of  warlike  possession ;  where  the  fields  are  paced  by  the  hus- 
bandman, not  trodden  down  by  the  soldier,  a  traveller  may  feel  him- 
self at  home.  A  straggling  gendarme  sometimes  asks  to  see  his  li- 
cense, but  a  foreign  face  is  nearly  always  a  sufficient  protection.  As 
I,  however,  was  furnished  with  both,  I  walked  unmolested — a  privi- 
leged man.  Never  yet  did  surly  keeper  drive  me  from  a  preserve ; 
and  often  h;is  the  honest  proprietor  of  some  rural  spot  invited  me,  in 
passing,  to  kill  his  game,  and  share  his  dinner  too. 

But  to  return.  The  birds  were  wild,  and  flew  high  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rising  ground  which  lay  to  my  left.  I  marked  them  into 
a  thick  copse,  behind  which  rose  a  young  plantation.  Thither  I  beat 
my  steps,  and  Ranger  soon  led  me  to  the  prey.  I  got  a  couple  of 
shots,  and  brought  down  my  birds.  The  remainder  of  the  covey  rofe 
wildly  round  me,  and  scattering  over  the  plantation,  I  quite  lost  their 
trace. 
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Tbe  day  ww  yomng  u&4  warm.  I  walked  towards  a  projeetion 
vkieb  ccMDinaBded  a  clianning  riew,  and  afforded  at  the  same  time 
ihdter  froic  the  son.  Arriyed  at  this  little  pointy  I  flung  mvaelf  un- 
der the  ahade  of  an  acacia,  my  gun  beside  me,  and  Ranger  not  far 
eff.  Jt  was  one  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  my  life.  I  seemed 
timmed  on  the  very  summit  of  repose.  Far  beneath  me  spread  the 
fertile  plain  of  Bergerac,  bounded  on  each  side  by  chains  of  hills, 
and  diirided  into  nearly  equal  parts  b^  the  broad  and  placid  river. — 
The  riehly*wooded  landscape  was  sprmkled  with  cottages,  and  show- 
ed here  and  there  the  tall  chimneys  of  a  chateau,  rising  among 
the  foliage ;  or  the  smoke  from  some  humbler  habitation,  hid  in  a 
mass  c^  chesoiat  trees,  whose  leares  protect  the  peasant  from  the 
heat,  and  whose  Cruit  is  his  chief  nourishment.  Three  or  four  small 
towns  lay  in  sight ;  the  one  from  which  I  had  last  started  just  visible 
in  the  distance. 

It  was  vintage  time,  and  numerous  groups  of  grape-gatherers  were 
scatteied  in  the  Talleys,  as  happy  as  tkey  were  busy ;  for  their  joy- 
oas  songs  and  bursts  of  merriment  rose  up  from  all  sides  on  the  pure 
and  gentle  breeze.  A  party  of  sportsmen  ranged  through  the  low 
fioands  by  the  river,  and  an  occasional  shot  came  sharply  on  the 
highly  rarefied  air.  The  bark  of  an  iU-trained  dog,  and  the  shout  of 
the  country  people,  when  a  partridge  or  a  hare  escaped  their-  pursu- 
ers, were  borne  to  my  ear  with  a  distlDctness  as  periect  as  if  each 
^op  were  close  beside  me.  Many  deeply-laden  boats  were  float- 
ing down  the  river,  gaily  and  unobstructed ;  the  helmsmen  unem- 
pl^ed,  and  the  drowsy  passengers  carelessly  leaning  over  the  sides. 
One  solitary  barge,  managed  by  a  single  boatman,  was  working  its 
way  against  the  current.  Ungarnished  by  canvass  or  streamer,  it 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  those  which  passed  so  rapidly  by.  The 
very  breeze  was  hostile,  and  seemed  to  sport  in  the  fluttering  sails  of 
the  others,  Tikethose  light  and  worthless  parasites  who  fan  tbe  min- 
ions of  good  fortune.  They  swept  in  quick  succession  round  a  point 
thai  hid  them  from  my  view.  Others  came  on,  and  were  alike  soon 
lost  to  me  ;  bat  the  single  boat,  working  against  both  wind  and  tide, 
appeared,  though  ever  moving,  ever  to  stand  still.  I  felt,  that  if  1 
ehoee  to  indulge  in  similes,  I  had  a  parallel  at  hand:  but  I  felt  this 
without  asperity  or  discontent,  and  seemed  at  the  moment  to  rise 
above  ill  fate. 

So  still  was  the  air,  yet  so  clear,  that  the  tolling  of  the  several  bells, 
as  they  chimed  for  prayer,  or  marked  I  know  not  how  many  hours, 
fell  <m  my  ear  with  sounds  all  equal.  The  hum  of  every  individual 
insect  seemed  separate  in  tbe  general  buzz  around  me  ;  and  the  very 
splash  of  the  poor  boatman's  oar,  as  it  fell  upon  the  water,  reverber- 
ated through  the  little  grove  where  I  reclined.  It  is  hard  to  say  hew 
long  I  should  have  lain  thus  listless  and  delighted,  had  I  not  been 
more  forcibly  excited  by  the  tone  of  a  clarionette,  touched  by  no 
mean  performer,  in  one  of  the  most  distant  outbound  boats.  The 
■train  came  wild  and  faintly  up  the  river,  and  thrilled  through  my 
breast.  It  was  scarcely  like  real  music,  and  resembled  rather  those 
floating  harmonies  which  sometimes  lead  tbe  dreamer  through  mazes 
of  enchantment.     I  seemed  to  wake  from  some  such  o(l-enjoyed  il- 
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loftion,  and  iprinpng  on  my  feet,  1  eluped  my  hands  and  raided 
them  towards  the  skies.    I  felt  as  if  the  world  was  filled  with  joy  and 


peace,  and  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  a  boat 
of  cynical  philosophers.  Unconscious  o^  my  movements,  I  strack 
into  the  ffrove;  but  as  1  trod  its  littTe  winding  path,  the  train  of  my 
contemplations  was  disturbed.  I  thought  I  heard  low  sobs  dose  hy 
me.  Impossible !  said  I ;  this  must  be  imagination :  my  mind  wan- 
ders, and  while  reTeiling  in  one  extreme,  its  fannies  warn  me  of  the 
other.  1  stopped  and  listened,  but  hoped  to  hear  no  sound.  It  was 
however  but  too  true.  The  tones  of  lamentation  were  repeated  more 
distinctly  ;  and,  as  I  rustled  through  the  trees  towards  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  I  saw  two  female  figures,  clad  in  black,  glide 
hastily  from  the  spot  where  1  streve  to  penetrate. 

It  seemed  a  vision  of  my  overheated  brain ;  and,  without  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  burst  through  the  slight  enclosure  of  myrtle  trees  ana 
laurel.  I  found  myself  m  a  place  that  might  well  be  called  sacred* 
It  was  an  arbor  planted  with  flowering  snrubs,  each  one  of  which 
might  have  attracted  my  attention,  had  not  that  been  wholly  absorb- 
ed l>y  its  principal  and  melanohelv  ornament.  In  the  miadle  was 
raised  a  little  grass-covered  mound,  surmounted  by  a  small  and  sim* 
pie  marble  um.  Two  wreaths/  of  freshly  culled  and  blooming  flow-' 
ers  were  hung  around  iU  It  bore  do  symbol  of  sorrow,  but  this  short 
inscription  in  black  letters  :  To  ths  Mjsmort  of  ouk  poor  Sistkr. 

Every  thing  looked  as  if  just  done.  The  sods  were  newly  placed  ; 
the  marble  was  unstained  by  even  a  drop  of  rain ;  the  flowers  had 
all  their  fragrance ;  and  the  whole  scene  breathed  a  fresh  and  bt>ly 
solemnity.  Wound  up,  as  I  had  been,  forgetting  all  that  was  of  sor- 
row both  of  others  and  my  own,  the  shock  was  extreme ;  and  I  curs- 
ed the  impetuosity  which  had  led  to  an  intrusion,  which  I  thoufrht 
little  short  of  sacrilege. 

The  only  atonement  lefl  me  was  to  fly.  I  plunged  again  into  the 
little  wood,  and  hurrying  onwards  soon  n>und  an  opening.  I  stepped 
upon  a  grass  field,  and  Kit  lighter  at  every  pace  which  bore  me  from 
the  scene.  Moving  on,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  earth,  and  in  a 
state  of  intense  feeling,  I  had  unconsciously  taken  the  yery  route  I 
would  have  left  behind.  I  was  proceeding-  directly  towards  the 
house,  on  the  grounds  of  which  I  was  thus  trespassing.  On  looking 
up  and  perceiving  this,  I  would  have  turned  abruptly  round,  but  was 
accosted  by  two  youuff  men,  l>oth  in  deep  mourning,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  meet  uje.  They  were^o  near,  that  there  was  no  retreating. 
r  anticipated  reproach,  if  not  insult ;  and  my  astonishment  was  great 
indeed  to  meet  a  polite  and  even  cordial  salutation.  '^Sir,  you  are 
welcome,'  *  said  one  of  the  young  men.  ^'Come  in,  my  father  has  been 
expecting  your  arrival.*'  "Grentlemen,'*  I  replied,  *'you  have  mis- 
taken for  an  expected  visit  an  unpardonable  intrusion.  Your  father 
knows  me  not,  and  I  entreat  you  to  attribute  to  ignorance  the  fault 
of  which  I  have  been  guilty.*'  **lf  you  ore  a  stranger,  sir,"  return- 
ed the  young  man,  "you  have  the  greater  claim'Upon  our  hospitali- 
ty. Come  in,  I  pray  you.  You  have  arrived  at  a  sorrowful  season  5 
but  the  day  of  wo  has  almost  passed  by,  and  our  friends,  are  now 
aoembling  to  chase  away  its  remaining  hours."     There  was  in  the 


of  these  young  men  ffomething  go  pleutn|r,  of  min|rled  8ad> 
mtm  and  eoartesy,  and  the  whole  scene  presented  somethin|^  so  noyel^ 
■ad  I  tfaongiit  so  interesting,  that  I  accepted  their  entreaties.  They 
asked  rac  to  go  in  as  if  they  wished  I  should  do  so ;  and  that  was  the 
snreai  method  of  overcoming  my  relnetance.  As  we  walked  towards 
the  honae,  they  explained  to  me  that  they  had  mistaken  me  for  a 
stranger,  whom  their  &ther  expected ;  and  they  quite  removed  my 
semplas  by  assuring  me,  that  many  wonld  be  at  their  dinner  that 
day,  who  were  but  little  better  known  to  the  family  then  1  was. 

I  was  still,  however,  not  quite  mvself.  The  strong  excitement  of 
my  leeent  sensations  had  scarcely  had  time  to  subside.  I  begged  of 
my  hoapitable  oondnetors  to  enter  before  me,  and  mention  that  I  was 
a  IbieigncT,  who  had  wandered  without  plan  or  method  from  a  neigh* 
bofiagtown;  and»  in  the  ardor 'of  pursuit,  had  followed  my  game 
too  £&.  With  that  kind  and  unembarrassed  air  so  peculiar  to  the  un- 
sophisCieated  Prenehdian,  they  acceded  $1  once  to  my  request,  and 
consented  that  I  should  gratify  myself  by  strelling  abont  while  they 
■mde  m^  apology.  I  thus  gained  time  to  recover  my  composure,  and 
to -examine  the  place  where  1  was. 

The  hoose  was  small  and  low.  Its  whitewashed  walls,  tiled  roof, 
and  green  window-shutters,  would  have  entitled  it  to  -the  appellation 
of  a  neat  cstiage  residence,  had  not  its  ffigantic  chimneys,  dispro- 
portioned  offices,  and  slovenly  court-yard,  presented  a  bar  to  the 
simplicity  and  comfort  which  that  name  denotes.  Large,  straggling 
oat-honaes  seemed  flung  at  random  around.  Implements  of  hus- 
bandly lay  scattered  on  the  ill-kept  pavement.  The  annoyances  of 
the  farm-yard  invaded  the  very  windows  of  the  habitaUon.  Disor- 
der, in  short,  seemed  the  governioflr  principle  of  the  place ;  and, 
while  I  gazed  on  the  natural  capabilities  of  its  situation,  I  was  griev- 
ed that  so  little  had  been  done  K»r  it  by  man. 

The  ground  lay  beautifully  sloping  to  t^e  river  at  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  bung  the  little  platform.  A  precipitous  bank  towards  the 
side  i  stood  on  elielved  down  to  a  glen  of  most  romantic  aspect.  A 
rivulet  ran  gurgling  at  the  bottom,  and  wound  its  way  rapidlv  to  join 
itself  to  the  river.  The  foliage  showed  tlie  softest  variation  or  shades ; 
and  the  sun,  now  sloping  In  the  western  half  of  heaven,  flung  a  rich 
Tiiiiance  cm  its  mellow  tints. 

1  could  have  almost  relapsed  into  my  former  mood,  had  not  the 
younger  of  my  inviters  approached  me  with  a  summon  to  the  house, 
i  flung  aside  at  once  my  mantle  of  reflection  ;  and,  with  a  resolution 
to  observe  first  and  take  time,  for  thinking  aflerwards,  I  was  ushered 
iato  the  drawing-room.    A  number  of  persons,  indeed  a  large  com- 

ray,  was  assembled.  All  were  in  black  babits,  except  those  who, 
should  have  fought,  required  them  most;  for  I  immediately 
recognized  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  mansion  by  their  melan- 
eholy  looks  and  the  places  they  occupied  among  the  surrounding 
visiters,  although  they  neither  of  them  wore  mourning.  My  con- 
ductors presented  me  to  their  father,  who  approached  me,  and  with 
a  manner  polisbed  enough  to  mark  the  man  of  good  breeding,  but 
aaore'sincere  than  courtier-like,  he  told  me  that  I  was  welcome.  He 
tutrodttced  me  to  his  lady,  who  looked  indeed  wo-stricken,  and  spoke 
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not  a  word.  The  guests  had  also  sorrow  on  their  faces,  but  modified 
into  different  shapes  and  decrees  of  expression.  I  looked  aroao^ 
hie  to  discover  the  figures  which  bad  glided  from  me  in  the  planta- 
tion but  in  vain.  Aner  a  few  general  observations  I  fell  behind  m 
group  who  were  conversing  in  under  tones,  and  silently  surveyed  the 
scene  into  which  I  had  so  strangely  dropped.  The  furniture  of  U10 
apartment  particularly  attracted  my  notice ;  it  was  all  that  PariBiaa 
ingenuity  could  execute  or  good  taste  select.  The  window-cnrtainn, 
of  blue  silk  and  embroidered  muslin,  tastefully  festdoned  together^ 
the  richly-wrought  carpet,  profusion  of  leoking-gUss,  and  splendid 
chimney  ornaments,  assorted  ill  with  the  rustic  air  of  the  outside, 
and  would  have  caused  me  much  surprise,  if  they  had  not  been  in 
perfect  keeping  with  that  inconsistency,  which  is  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  every  thing  French.  But  in  this  chamber  all  seem* 
ed  toaehed  by  a  choice  and  delicate  hand :  elegance  reigned  through- 
out. No  gaudy  gilding  destroyed  the  eflfect  of  the  polished  maliog«» 
any  tables,  or  the  piaiio*forte,  which  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  u€ 
the  room.  The  harp  was  simple  and  classic  in  its  form.  The  pic- 
tures which  hung  upon  the  walls  were  chaste  and  exquisite  copte« 
from  Italian  and  Spanish  masters.  The  portraits  of  the  iamily^  well 
executed  and  neatly  framed,  had  also  their  places.  The  likenesses, 
of  some  I  could  vouch  to  be  most  faithful.  Those  of  the  father  and 
mother  were  particularly  striking.  They  seemed  to  have  been  paints 
ed  in  the  early  days  of  wedded  enjoyment,  for  the  costume  might 
have  been  that  of  thirty-years  before  ;  and  there  was  a  smilinff  play 
of  expression  on  the  lip  of  each,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  their 
present  appearance.  ' 

The  young  men  whom  I  had  seen  were  schoolbovs  on  the  canvas, 
with  curly  heads  and  joyous  faces,  standing  at  full  length,  a  large 
dog  between  them,  and  altogether  a  fine  and  social  group.  There 
was,  besides,  a  full-grown  youth  in  hussar  uniform,  with  ardor  in 
his  glance  and  vigor  in  his  manly  form.  Three  lovely  female  halfl 
length  figures  completed  all  of  the  set  of  portraits  that  was  to  be 
seen  ;  but  one,  more  than  all  others,  excited  my  attention,  fnuB  its 
being  covered  with  a  veil  of  black  gauze.  I  would  have  willinflrly 
penetrated  its  concealment,  for  I  was  interested  with  every  thing 
connected  with  this  mysterious  spot.  1  thought  I  could  distingnish 
beneath  its  sombre  covering  the  flowing  drapery  of  a  female  form. 
I  recollected  the  funeral  urn,  and  my  anxiety  was  almost  agitation. 

Some  of  the  guests  accosted  me  with  the  civility  usual  in  this 
country  of  politeness.  One  gentleman,  more  than  any  other,  pleas- 
ed me  by  his  address ;  and  the  familiar  footing  which  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  with  the  family  made  me  suppose  him  to  be  a  relative,  and  at 
all  events,  promised  me  a  better  chance  of  information  than  the  af* 
fectionate,  vet  distant,  respect  which  was  visible  in  the  manners  of 
the  rest.  I  attached  myself  particularly  to  him;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  announcement  of  dinner  save  me  an  opportunity  for  the 
indulgence  which  I  se  much  desired.  We  were  ushered  into  the 
dining-room,  where  a  table  was  prepared  for  upwards  of  twenty  per- 
sons. I  took  care  to  remove  fiir  from  me  the  lady  of  the  house,  be- 
side whom  the  politeness  of  the  family  woiild  have  placed  me.      | 
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Mr  the  two  jonng  womeB  nleotlj  enter  and  take  Ibehr  eemtaf  while, 
dnnkioi^  tifom  them,  I  secured  a  chair  beaide  the  gentleman  whom 
1  beibre  mentioned. 

We  soon  got  into  conrervation ;  and,  in  answer  to  one  of  mj  re- 
■tfks,  thrown  oat  purposely  to  lead  him  on,  he  informed  me  that 
the  bnakfast  table  that  morning  had  been  as  amply  supplied,  and  tm 
hHj  attended,  as  that  at  which  we  were  seated.  I  yentiured  to  in- 
^oire  the  eaose  of  this  doable  display  of  hospitality,  so  unasnal  in 
one  day.  My  companion  informed  me,  in  a  whisper,  that  this  was 
tlie  custom  on  occasion  of  the  first  Tisits  of  condolence  afler  the 
ieath  of  a  relatrre.  Some  few  days  following  the  funeral  were,  he 
told  me,  allowed  to  elapse,  that  the  snffsrers  might  in  solitude  mo 
iBdolfenee  to  their  grief.  Then  it  became  the  dnty  of  the  neigh- 
bMbood,  even  that  part  whose  acquaintance  was  the  slightest,^  to 
efowd  at  once,  as  if  the  whole  fortitude  of  thtf  mourners  was  to  be 
fivoed  into  exertion  on  this  single  occasion,  it  was,  he  said,  the 
mge  all  through  France  that  mourning  visits  should  be  paid  in 
moaming  drees ;  bat,  in  answer  to  my  observation  on  that  of  our 
koit  and  his  lady,  he  added,  that  parents^were  not  obliged  by  cus- 
tom to  eoaform  to  the  color  which  marked  the  sorrow  of  the  other 
ManexAiis  ot  the  deceased.  Exceptions  were  nevertheless  seen 
vb^re  parents  availed  themseWes  of  the  privilege  to  bear  the  symbol 
afsQimwfor  their  ofipring's  death;  but  this  case  offered  nu  ex* 
uipfe  of  departure  from  the  general  rule. 

'*lt  was  a  daugh^ter  that  has  been  lost?*'  asked  I,  my  eyes  iqvo- 
loBtarily  fixed  on  the  crapercovered  portraits.  Before  be  could  re- 
ply I  mw  that  my  gaze  had  canght  the  observation  of  a  part  of  the 
maily— it  might  have  been  that  they  heard  the  question.  The  lipe 
of  tile  youDfir  wonmn  trembled,  and  their  eyes  swam  full  of  tears : 
the  father  blushed  a  deep  scarlet,  and  raised  his  glass  to  his  head, 
vhich  beat  as  if  in  shame.  1  might  have  both  wept  and  blushed— 
the  fiiit  Cor  their  sorrow,  and  the  last  for  my  own  want  of  delicate 
wserre. 

Detennined  to  restrain  myself,  I  turned  the  conversation,  and 
jinaed  in  that  which  became  general.  £very  one  of  the  gueats  seenw 
«d  aoi'iouB  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  family  from  the  contempla- 
tioo  of  their  grief;  and  the  exertions  of  the  latter  were  forced  to  the 
■tBost  to  keep  np  the  appearance  of  eomposure.  But  somethin|^ 
Kemed  to  lie  upon  their  hearts  still  heavier  than  common  wo :  a 
^^  sense  of  suffering,  mixed  with  an  uneasy  support  of  it,  was  to 
be  read  on  eyeir  face  of  Ihe  family.  If  the  father  for  a  moment  re- 
Wxed  in  his  endeavors  to  uphold  the  conversation,  he  started,  at 
^mes,  as  if  some  inward  reproach  painfully  forced  him  upon  words, 
^relief.  If  the  young  men  now  and  then  lapsed  into  thought, 
their  fine  countenanoes  seemed  to  glow  with  flushings  of  imagined 
^Ivgnee.  The  daughters  scarcely  ventured  to  speak,  as  if  afraid  of 
thetmotaoa  that  rose  higher  than  their  words,  and  wae  continually 
■^nifgling  fat  utterance.  The  mother  looked  broken  hearted.  Bu^ 
*n>oiig  them  all,  their  was  none  of  the  dignity  of  virtuous  sorrow; 
i^OQe  of  the  resignation  with  which  the  wo-striken  mind  looks  back 
vpoa  the  purity  of  a  lamented  object ;  none  of  that  calm  condolence 
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wilh  which  we  love  to  dwell,  in  the  dayt  of  mouming,  on  the  worth 
and  lovelineM  of  a  departed  friend ;  nor  that  melancholy  garrali^ 
which  seems  to  waste  away  oar  grief  in  unarailing  words.  No, 
there  was  none  of  this — no  remembrance  upon  which  the  weary 
heart  seemed  able  to  rest.  All  appeared  a  hopeless  an^ish,  thi^ 
wept  in  the  bitterness  of  despondency. 

The  ^*iests  seemed  actuated  by  a  sympathy  of  agitated  and  ob- 
structed suffering :  their  averted  looks  seemed  to  say,  ^*  We  cannot 
offer  consolation — for  we  dare  not  tell  you  that  she  lives  in  our  es- 
teem." Such  was  the  construction  that  I  put  upon  their  manner: 
and  I  felt  that  the  contagion  of  this  compressed  and  overpowering 
affliction  had  seized  upon  me  too.  The  efforts  to  keep  up  the  con- 
versation ^dually  died  away.  Subject  after  subject  was  attempted 
for  its  revival,  but  each  one  sunk  in  abortive  efforts.  The  dishes 
went  away  almost  untasted — the  bottles  stood  unemptied.  The  very 
ceremonv  of  assumed  appetite  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  whole  party, 
as  if  with  one  accord,  rose  at  length  in  silence  and  prepared  to 
depart 

My  neighbor  at  table  had,  in  the  hurried  snatches  of  conversation 
which  we  mutually  forced  ourselves  to  support,  informed  me  that  he 
was  a  physician  of  the  family,  andtm  inhabitant  of  the  town  where 
I  made  my  temporary  sojonm.  Ife  proposed  our  walking  there  to- 
gether, 1  was  glad  to  embrace  bis  offer ;  and,  seeing  that  he  wished 
to  take  an  unobstructed  adieu  of  his  friends,  I  promiMd  to  loiter  with- 
out until  he  joined  me.  The  visitors  began  to  take  their  leave. 
They  cordially  pressed  the  hands  of  each  one  of  the  deeply  afflicted 
family.  Looks  of  sorrowful  energy  were  exchanged,  but  no  sounds 
were  uttered.  I  silently  stole  from  the  scene ;  for  I  felt  that  my 
presence,  though  at  first  perhaps  considered  a  relief,  had  gradaaJly 
become  a  restraint  upon  the  suffering  and  sympathising  circle. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  house  it  was  yet  day.  Dinner  had  been 
served  about  five  oVlock,  and  nearly  two  dreary  hours  had  elapsed 
since  then.  The  sun  was  gone  down  and  the  crescent  moon  hung 
in  the  heavens,  transparent  and  shadowy  like  a  spirit  of  the  skies. 
A  rick  glow  suffused  the  west.  The  sun,  in  withdrawing  his  beams 
from  the  world,  appeared  to  have  shed  a  parting  blessing  on  it,  f<v 
every  thing  breathed  a  mellow  complacency.  The  busy  sounds  of 
the  morning  were  hushed.  The  call  of  the  scattered  coveys,  or  the 
chirping  of  the  quails,  was  the  only  interruption  to  the  stillness  of 
the  hour.  My  mind,  however,  was  not  at  first  in  harmony  with  this 
repose  of  nature.  The  scene  I  had  just  left  unfitted  me  for  its  en- 
joyment ;  and  I  thought  that  thunder  and  storm  would  have  better 
suited  my  soul's  temper.  But  in  a  little  while  the  witchery  of  na- 
ture lulled  to  rest  the  gloomy  spirits  by  which  I  was  haunted.  In 
proportion  as  my  breast  received  the  impressions  of  external  loveli- 
ness, it  seemed  to  swell  with  the  desire  of  giving  them  vent.  Heav- 
en knows  it  was  not  a  moment  favorable  to  composition ;  and  that,  I 
trust,  will  be  borne ^  in  mind  by  the  reader  of  the  following  verses, 
scribbled  with  my  pencil  on  the  spot : 
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1. 

How  sweet  to  range  a  lonely  wood 
When  tbe  mtnd  is  tuned  to  solitude, 

And  summer's  garish  tints  are  fled. 
And  the  autamn  leares  are  falling*;- 

Where  a  rongh  cascade  o'er  its  rocky  bed 
With  an  angry  sound  is  brawling : 

11. 

Or  on  some  monntain*s  heath-clad  side, 
As  the  snn  yields  np  his  blush  of  pride, 

And  roseate  beams  o'er  the  lanoscape  roll 
At  the  hour  when  day  is  closing ; 

And  the  eye  and  the  soul  o'er  the  beauteoos  whole 
Are  in  mutual  calm  reposing— 

III. 

When  throngh  the  grove  a  plaintive  breeze 
Bears  a  pure  perfume  fVem  the  trees,         , 

And  we  suck  tbe  wild  thyme's  luscious  breath. 
And  sigh  for  the  flow'rets  blighted 

Of  some  blooming  wreath^  where  the  hand  of  death 
Spared  nought  which  our  hearts  delighted. 

.  IV. 

Tis  ever  thus  >-with  ruthless  grasp 
He  comes  to  loosen  the  firm  clasp 
Which  folds  those  objects  loved  the  best; 

And  then  o'er  each  moiirner  hovers, 
Whose  parched  lips  press'd,  make  the  grave's  cold  breast 

Less  chill  than  the  form  it  covers. 


I  was  just  in  the  act  of  dosing  my  tablets,  when  mr  new-f 
acqnaiBtance  joined  me,  and  we  immediately  set  on  arm  ii 


r-formed 
in  arm. 
Ranger  following  at  a  respectful  distance.  I  quickly  learned  from 
mr  companion,  uiat  he  was  not  only  the  physician,  but  also  the  con- 
fidential friend  ef  the  family  we  were  leaving  behind ;  but  he  said 
that  he  considered  it  no  breach  of  his  double  trust  to  give  me  some 
information  respecting  persons  whose  situation  must  have  deeply  ex- 
cited my  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  more  in  their  in- 
terest that  he  should  make  me  acquainted  with  circumstances  which 
were  known  to  all  the  country,  than  leave  me  to  hear  them  from 
mingled  ignorance  and  exaggeration,  or  the  gossip  of  a  public  table. 
1  requested  him  to  g-ive  me  the  detail  of  all  that  was  not  secret  in 
the  sorrow  of  his  friends  ;  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  do  so, 
answering  my  inquiries  with  minuteness,  and  making  me  fully  ac- 
quainted with  their  sad  solicitudes.  It  was  three  leagues  to  the  town 
to  which  we  were  bound.  We  walked  slowly  in  the  mellow  moon- 
li^bt ;  yet  we  had  to  loiter  in  the  suhurh,  to  allow  my  narrator  to  fin- 
ish his  story.    When  he  had  ende;^,  and  nothing  more  was  to  be  elic- 
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ited  from  him,  we  parted.  The  moon  was  high  in  heaven  when  T 
heard  the  hollow  sounds  of  his  footsteps  djing  away  in  the  distance, 
as  he  reached  his  residence.  The  beams  of  morning  were  crimson- 
ing the  east  before  I  flung  myself  on  the  bed  in  my  little  inn,  afler  a. 
night  of  sensation  more  than  commonly  painful. 

Many  months  have  gone  by  since  1  listened  to  that  sad  recital,  and 
time  and  absence  have  worn  down  much  of  the  first  impression  it 
made  upon  me ;  but  although  the  vividness  of  the  detail  is  past,  and 
the  scene  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  has  lost  the  freshness 
of  its  real  existence^  still,  if  I  can  but  throw  a  faint  portion  of  reality 
into  the  outline  which  I  now  sit  down  to  draw  I  think  enough  will 
be  done  to  impart  some  interest  to  it. 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  father  of  this  unhappy  family  was  a  man  of  small  but  inde- 
pendent fortune.  He  farmed  his  own  estate,  which  produced,  prob- 
ably,  six  hundred  pounds  a  vear,  and  on  this  income  lived  respecta- 
bly and  well ;  educating  his  children,  entertaining  his  neighbors, 
and  giving  freely  to  the  pour. 

This  is  an  enviable  state  of  living  to  the  man  who  can  consent  to 
be  happy  in  retirement,  and  sighs  not  fpr  the  distinctions  and  disap- 
pointments  of  the  world.  Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Le  Vasseur ;  but 
Aven  his  choice  was  subject  to  its  miseries.  The  Revolution  had 
strongly  excited  the  hopes  of  this  gentleman,  for  he  had  none  of  the 
abuses  of  hereditary  rank  to  uphold.  He  was  of  a  respectable  fami- 
ly, but  not  of  distinguished  hirth ;  and  he  saw,  like  many  another 
ardent  spirit,  the  promise  of  terrestrial  bliss  in  the  overthrow  of  those 
distinctions  which  held  a  barrier  to  the  advance  of  lowly  worth.  He 
had  gone  to  Paris  immediately  after  having  married  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  woman,  and  he  there  expected  the  realization  of  his 
visions  of  universal  good.  A  little  while  dissolved  his  delusive  hope. 
The  excesses  of  liberty  appeared  to  him  to  offer  no  security  even 
to  a  freeman ;  and  still  a  firm  republican  in  his  heart,  he  withdrew 
from  the  agitated  scene. 

He  retired  to  his  little  paternal  inheritance ;  looked  at  the  distant 
horrors  of  the  times,  and  strove  to  keep  the  torrent  beyond  the  pale 
of  his  own  social  circle.  He  h^d  considerable  influence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  the  respectability  and  steadiness  of  his  conduct.  A 
rigid  virtue  appeared  to  guide  him  in  every  thing ;  and  if  he  some- 
times erred,  it  was  in  judgment,  not  in  heart,  in  the  days  ol  fuiy, 
he  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the  monsters  who  were  abroad.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  of  liberty,  but  as  firm  a»  he  was  warm.     He  was 
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one  of  tbe  many  who  could  wee  the  road  between  dctpotisni  and  an- 
arehj ;  but  he  was  also  one  of  tjie  very  few  who  had  the  strength 
and  virtue  to  follow  it.  He  loved  freedom,  and  bad  drunk  deeply  in 
its  dellcions  fountains,  but  not  to  intoxication ;  and  he  shrunk  back 
firom  the  debaachery  of  less  guarded  votaries.     Such  was  the  public 


In  private  life  he  was  consistent.  He  was  an  excellent  husband 
and  master ;  and  as  yearn  grew  upon  him,  he  became  a  wisely  affec- 
tionate fiither.  But  Le  Vasseur  was  unfortunately  tinctured  with 
the  infidelity  of  the  times.  He  had  followed  in  his  early  years  the 
course  of  sophistry  lectured  on  by  some  eminent  professors,  and  was 
a  rash  disciple  of  a  very  unworthy  philosophy.  He  thought  man  ca- 
pable of  perfection  ;  and  in  following  this  phantom,  he  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  many  of  the  best,  though  perhaps  the  least  imposing  of  hu- 
man feelings. 

He  wished  to  form  his  character  on  the  model  of  Ancient  example ; 
bat,  like  all  who  aim  at  forcing  feeling  from  its  natural  channels,  he 
was  the  frequent  prey  of  very  violent  suffering.  He  would  be  stoi- 
cal, but  nature  had  made  him  tender.  In  his  rigid  view  of  right,  he 
discarded  mercy.  Rejecting  the  pleadings  of  the  heart,  he  placed 
his  whole  reliance  upon  reason  ;  but  as  reason  ripened,  he  became 
sensible  of  its  unsoundness.  When  he  saw  this  god  of  men's  idola*- 
try  raised  to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  its  place,  he  saw  that  it 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  privileges  of. divinity^  that  instead  of 
men  obeying  its  judgments,  they  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
their  interpretation  of  its  laws  :  that  while  every  mouth  Was  an  ora- 
cle, the  attributes  of  the  deity  could  never  be  explained  : — and  while 
he  gazed  upon  the  naked  strumpet  paraded  through  the  streets,  in 
triumphant  personification  of  the  immortal  mind,  he  started  back, 
and  asked  himself  if  it  was  a  dream. 

Thia  cured  him  of  his  first  disorder.  He  fled  in  disgust,  and  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  towards  the  formation  of  a  little  mental  digest,  which 
was  tol>e  the  essence  of  all  that  was  wise  and  good.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  many  other  speculators,  lent  their  aid  to  his  researches  ;  but  one 
lawgiver  was  rejected  by  involuntary  impulse.  He  had  been  too  long 
taught  to  discard  Christianity,  to  be  capable,  if  he  wished,  of  looking 
there  for  precept.  Through  the  absurdities  with  which  it  has  been 
obsured  by  mortal  frailty,  he  could  not  distinguish  the  still  upright 
splendor  of  the  principle  itself;  yet  he  suffered  his  children  to  grow 
up  in  its  profession,  because  it  was  the  re-established  form.  Hut  the 
young  people  saw  in  his  negative  approval  of  its  doctrines  all  the 
coldness  of  restraint ;  and  Le  Vosseur,  perceiving  that  his  example 
was  robbing  them  of  their  b«st  support  against 'impetuous  desires, 
found  himself  forced  to  a  more  rigid  censorship ;  and  he  was  imper- 
ceptibly degenerated  into  the  tyrant  over  his  free-born  children. 
They  felt  this,  and,  though  they  feared  him,  they  did  not  love  him  ; 
because  indulgence  proceeding  from  well-regulated  affection  is  the 
only  foundation  on  which  the  regard  of  children  can  be  built. 

The  yonng  Le  Vasseurs  were  highly  favored  by  nature.  Each 
particufar  temper  showed  in  varying  shades  much  that  is  bright  and 
beaatiful  in  tbe  human  disposition ;  and  had  these  materials   been 
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kept  together  by  strong  principle,  perfection  would  be  less  a  mockery 
than  it  is.  But  such  moral  cement  was  wanting.  The  boys  would 
all  have  rushed  to  the  cannon *s  mouth.  Intrepidity  ran  current  in 
their  Yeins ;  yet  the  life-blood  was  not  warmer  than  their  tenderness 
of  heart.'  Tney  felt  life  to  be  possessed  for  the  benefit  of  their  coun- 
try. They  smiled  in  involuntary  good- breeding,  and  bowed  low  if  a 
stranger  gave  them  salutation,  or  if  an  inferior  came  across  their 
path ;  but  if  a  pampered  son  of  pride  held  up  his  countenance,  and 
claimed  respect,  they  felt  a  self-knit  frown  upon  their  brows,  and  an 
involuntary  curl  upon  their  lips. 

Such  was  the  fair  side  of  the  characters  of  these  young  men,  and 
such  I  believe  to  be  the  better  character  of  the  country.  But  they 
had  no  integrity  of  soul  on  which  they  could  rest  in  misfortune,  and 
from  which  they  might  smile  at  fate.  They  had  no  settled  principle 
of  right,  nor  any  well-organised  notions  of  wrong.  When  they  went 
astray,  it  seamed  as  if  by  rule.  If  ihey  were  correct,  it  was  lika 
chance.  Fine  feelings  and^ood  actions  seemed  to  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, and  in  their  own  despite ;  while  looseness  of  life  seemed 
worked  into  a  settled  code  of  conduct. 

This  wondrous  inconsistency  in  individuals  is  to  be  met  with 
every  where ;  but  it  is  in  France  alone  that  it  appears  as  the  national 
character.  Other  countries  are  strikingly  moral,  or  the  contrary  ; 
and  a  whole  people  is  distinguished,  as  well  as  individuals,  by  the 
epithets  good  or  bad  :  but  those  who  have  had  any  intercourse  with 
the  French  mind,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  which  character  pre- 
dominates. 

The  convulsions  of  the  Revolution  threw  every  thing  back  into  its 
original  chaos.  Mind  was  confounded  with  matter ;  and  social  in- 
stitutions mingled  in  a  common  ruin  with  the  elementary  principles 
on  which  order  had  been  raised.  Conjugal  faith  became  a  mockery, 
and  virgin  coyness  a  reproach.  Woman  was  sunk  as  Inw  she  bad 
been  in  the  worst  state  of  Grecian  society,  under  the  sway  of  the 
Sophists ;  while  the  flagitious  doctrines  of  that  sect  came  now  into 
prnctical  reaction. 

The  influence  of  the  government  was  a  powerful  engine  in  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  female  chastity.  The  making  marriap^e  mere- 
ly a  civil  obligation  was  striking  a  death-blow  to  its  solemnity ;  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  public  debauchery  made  private  miscon- 
duct a  matter  of  course.  The  looseness  of  their  literature  ;  the  pas- 
sion for  classical  illustration  ;  the  taste  for  statuary — in  all  its  digni- 
fied indency~  these,  and  a  thousand  other  combining  causes,  broke 
through  the  barriers  of  natural  modesty;  and  became  the  more  ir- 
resistible, beoause  breathing  the  intoxicating  odours  of  elegance,  and 
covered  by  the  glittering  yet  flimsy  veil  of  sentiment. 

I  am  not  endeavoring  to  palliate  the  general  impurity,  but  I  wish 
to  establish  some  excuse  for  particular  instances  of  error  :  not  ofler- 
ing  incense  at  the  shrine  of  guilt,  but  striving  to  excite  compassion 
for  some  of  the  victims  of  its  worship.  If  1  had  not  bern  able  to  do 
this,  I  should  not  have  taken  in  hand  the  story  of  Lc  Vasscur.  It 
was  not,  however,  his  fault,  if  the  contagion  reached  his  doors.  He 
struggled  hard,  but  it  was  against  the  stream ;  and  he  had  no 
strength  bat  what  was  barely  enough  to  keep  him  from  sinking. 
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In  the  whole  neij^hborhood  there  were  no  youxi^  women  so  mach 
uimired  as  were  his  daughters,  nor  any  who  merited  more  to  be  so. 
Thej  were  beautifal,  accomplisbed,  and  pleasing.  They  danced  and 
snag  better  than  most  of  their  companions ;  and  had  other  advanta» 
gesj  which  the  majority  could  not  procure.  Their  father*s  wealth, 
tor  so  his  income  was  considered  in  their  nighborhood,  enablsd  him 
to  procure,  for  his  children  masters  in  music  and  drawing ;  and  they 
profited  as  much  as  possible  by  this  indulgence.  He  had  himself 
much  taste  for  the  arts.  His  walls  were  covered  with  good  jjictures 
and  engraTings  ;  and  the  chambers  and  gardens  were  furnished  with 
casits  from  the  best  statues  of  antiquity.  The  subjects  of  all  these 
•maxnents  were  clasical ;  and  Le  Vasseur  loved  to  instil  into '  his 
children  notions  of  republican  virtue  through  the  medium  of  objects 
irhich  might  at  once  direct  and  cultivate  iheir  taste.  The  conse- 
quence was  in  some  measure  what  he  w'shed.  They  grew  up  in 
the  warmth  of  republican  principle  ;  but  ihey  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
become  themselves  the  parallels  of  all  its  enects.  The  :  ons  almost 
defied  the  second  Brutus,  but  they  tliought  of  the  firsl  -nith  horror. 
The  danjrhters  sympathised  with  tn3  heroic  sternness  c  f  the  Spartan 
mother,  but  they  turned  from  Virginius  as  from  a  ta'  iister. 

The  hospitahty  of  the  house  brought  continual  visitors,  and 
aniongst  others,  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  regime. its,  stationed  in  the 
neighboring  town.  These  officers  were  th^e  greatest  attraction  which 
the  neighborhood  afforded  for  the  young  of  both  sexes.  They  danced 
and  flirted  in  a  style  quite  different,  and  rode  and  shot  in  a  manner 
very  superior  to  the  rustic  youth  around.  They  were,  of  course,  every 
where  well  received,  and  at  some  houses  constant  guests.  During 
the  lato  war  in  Spain,  the  regim^ts  were  continually  changed  ;  and 
this  being  one  of  the  principal  cavalry  stations  on  the  high  road  from 
Paris  to  Bayonne,  traops  of  that  description  were  in  ftequent  move* 
ment  from  all  sides  of  this  part  of  France. 

The  two  elder  daughters  of  Le  Vasseur  had  now  grown  up  to  be 
marriageable,  and  two  other  sisters  were  fast  approaching  to  woman- 
hood. But  as  they  had  all  hitherto  escaped  any  serious  attachment, 
their  father  began  to  hope  that  they  would  fix  their  affections  on 
some  of  the  neighboring  youth ;  who,  though  less  captivating,  had 
many  more  solid  claims  to  their  regard.  But  in  this  respect  he  was 
too  sanguine  ;  for  the  young  people,  though  free  from  any  dangerous 
impression,  had  sufficiently  relished  the  refinement  of  their  military 
acquaintances  to  have  become  extremely  fastidious  with  respect  to 
the  others.  The  casual  appearance  af  the  few  officers  who  now  had 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  neighborhood  was  rather  dis- 
cooraged  by  their  hospitable  but  circunispect  entertainer,  who 
brought  as  much  as  possible  his  country  friends  around  him.  This 
chan^  was  little  approved  of  by  the  younger  members  of  the  family  ; 
and  the  mother  who  lived  in  tiie  happiness  of  her  children,  ventured 
occasionally  to  remonstrate  with  her  more  prudent  husband,  but  in 
vain. 

The  eldest  son  was  now  seventeen ;  and  it  was  determined,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  wish,  that  he  should  get  an  appointment  in 
one  of  the  regiments  ordered  for  Spain,  and  which  contained  some  of 
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his  favorite  A'iende.  The  appointment  was  [Procured ;  and  the  joang- 
bero,  afler  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  family,  set  off  for  the 
frontiers.  This  was  a  day  of  great  sadness  to  those  who  were  left 
behind.  The  mother  and  sisters  wept  incessantly,  and  the  two 
younger  boys  felt  wretched  at  the  better  fortune  of  him  who,  by  two 
or  three  years'  seniority,  had  flung  them  so  much  into  insignificance. 
They  sighed  for  manhood,  and  the  fine  uniform  of  their  brother,  and 
built  castles  together  fer  treasuring  up  the  glory  which  was  to  come. 
This  event  made  some  relaxation  necessarj  to  all ;  for  even  the 
father  felt  his  stoical  firmness  somewhat  shaken  by  the  separation 
from  his  child.  The  young  Vasseur  was  almost  choked  with  tears  ; 
but,  as  he  pressed  his  father's  hand  to  his  lips,  he  sobbed  out  assur- 
ances that  he  should  not  be  an  atom  the  worse  soldier  for  that  weak- 
ness— and  he  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  better  soldier 
for  it,  because  it  softened  down  the  courage  of  the  animal  into  the  bm 
brave,  but  more  considerate  resolution  of  the  man.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  many  a  bloody  encounter  by  his  boldness,  and  as  oflen  hj 
his  hmmanity.  In  the  scenes  of  horror,  which  the  Spanish  war 
brought  every  day  before  his  eyes,  he  only  saw  fresh  reasons  for  the 
cultivation  of  merciful  feelings,  and  left  it  to  others  to  draw  from 
them  arguments  for  cruelty.'  But  I  am  anticipating. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

Amonff  the  guests  which  the  renewed  conviviality  of  Le  Vasseur** 
mansion  Drought  together,  was  a  young  man  named  St.  Croix,  who 
having,  like  most  others  of  his  countrymen,  embraced  a  military  life, 
had  just  returned  from  Spain  in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound,  and 
was  then  residing  with  his  father,  who  was  a  neighboring  proprietor 
of  equal  property  and  nearly  similar  principles  with  Le  Vasseur  and 
himself.  This  young  man  was  at  all  times  engaging  and  interesting, 
but  particularly  so  at  this  period,  from  his  having  so  recently  quitted 
a  country  to  which  the  attention  of  his  friends  was  so  particularly 
directed.  The  intimacy  of  his  boyish  days,  before  he  had  entered 
upon  his  worldly  career,  was  oo^  renewed,  and  to  Le  Vasseur *s  fam- 
ily party  he  became,  in  fact,  an  almost  necessary  appendage.  He 
spent  days  together  at  the  house.  He  was  fond  of  shooting,  and  his , 
mornings  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  boys.  He  understood  the 
general  principles  of  agriculture,  and  passed  an  occasional  hour  with 
the  father  in  viewing  the  management  of  his  farm.  He  loved  music, 
and  was  a  proficient  on  more  than  one  instrument.  That  ensured 
him  the  favor  of  the.  daughters  ;  and  he  answered,  without  tiring, 
the  questions  relating  to  Spanish  affairs  which  the  mother  unsparingly 
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pot  to  him.  I  need  not  say  that  he  was  a  favorite  with  her.  In  sherl, 
ia  polittca,  acquirements,  and  manners,  he  was  erery  thmg  that  suited 
tbe  particular  tastes  and  united  ideas  of  the  whole  circle.  He  was, 
Botwitfaatanding  all  these  external  adyantages,  a  libertine  at  heart. 
His  ambition  was  unbounded.  He  longed  for  fame  with  the  eager- 
ness, and  ardor  of  youth.  His  self-confidence  was  unlimited,  and 
fae  Iwd  no  doubt  of  his  powers  to  command  good  fortune.  He  wisb^ 
ed  for  wealth  as  the  means  of  acquiring  distinction,  and  despised  his 
ezpeeted  patrimony,  as  well  as  the  retirement  in  which  it  was  sitn- 
n:Ltd.  He  had  been  for  some  time  attached  to  the  suite  of  Kinr  J^ 
seph  at  Madrid ;  had  before  then  belonged  to  the  body  guard  of  the 
Cmperor,  and  in  that  distinguished  situation  had  been  long  stationed 
fti  Paris.  He  had  imbibed  £l  the  vices,  while  perfecting liimself  in 
the  refinements,  of  courts  and  capitals,  and  was,  even  there,  a  finislk- 
ed  and  notnrious  profligate. 

In    the  circle  of  his  native  spot  there  was  nothing  of  sufficient 
pomp  to  suit  his   inclinations ;  nothing  highly  seasoned  enough  to 
excite  his  satiated  taste  ;  but  still  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  grosser  ap- 
petite.   In  Le  Vasseur's  family  be  saw  a  native  elegance,  of  a  kind 
totally  different  from  the  artful  embelishmenta  of  fashionable  life,but 
something  that  rese  mbled  it  more  than  he  saw  elsewhere ;  and  he 
gazed  on  beauty  of  a  description  as  exquisite  as  the  most  vitiated  vo- 
loptaanr  could  desire.     He   remarked  with  astonishment  the  grae^ 
with  which  these  country  girls  danced ;  the  feeling  with  which  they 
played  and  sung ;  the  ease   and  even  eloquence  with  which   they 
spoke,  and  their  freedom  from  vulgarisms  and  provincial  accent. 
This  was  all  certainly  astonishing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  uncommon;  but 
who   has  not,  some   time   or  other,  met  with   such  accountable  and 
striking  instances  of  inherent  good  taste  and  self-formed  good  breed- 


le  eldest  of  the  daughters,  whose  name  was  Eugenie,  attracted 
particularly  St.  Croix's  regards,  and  seemed  to  value  them  the  high- 
est. She  had  all  that  brilliancy  of  beauty  and  showiness  of  person 
which  the  depravity  of  fashion  prefers  to  more  retiring  charms.  She 
was  by  far  the  best  musician.  She  was  of  a  gayer  turn  than  Agnes; 
and  the  attractions  of  the  youngest  two  were  not  yet  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  enter  into  the  competition. 

The  flow  of  Eugenie's  Spirits  had  no  bounds ;  and  her  tongue  ke]^t 
pace  with  the  rapidity  of  her  thoughts.  She  talked  incessantly  and 
generally  well ;  but  she  frequently  got  beyond  her  depth,  and  boldly 
entered  into  discussions  on  the  most  profound  subjects  with  a  levity 
which  showed  her  disrespect  as  well  as  incapacity.  Agnes  thought 
on  these  matters  pretty  nearly  as  did  her  sister,  but  she  talked  lesto 
about  them.  She  never  scoffed  at  religion,  and  felt  there  was  li 
something  holy  in  even  its  superstitions,  and  was  sometimes  almotft 
disposed  to  regret  that  she  could  not  enter  into  Hb  enthusiasm.  Thto 
mother  delighted  in  Eugenie's  talents  and  their  display;  but  th«y 
caused  the  lather  many  an  anxious  hour.  He  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  seen  her  well  married  :  and  he  thought  that  such  a 
man  as  St/ Croix  was  exactly  suited  for  her  husband.  With  th|a 
^riew   he  encouraged  the  intimacy  that  was  going  on ;  and  he  fi»k 
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that  for  Agnes  he  ha4  no  need  of  uneasiness.  There  was  something 
in  the  reflective  coinpla!Cency  of  even  her  happiest  moments  which 
gave  him  surety  for  her.  She  had  a  heart  fully  as  susceptible  as  her 
sister's,  but  more  regulated ;  and  although  ber  feelings  seemed  to 
spring  from  the  same  source,1hey  ran  in  quite  a  different  channel. 
I  cannot  pursue  the  parallel  further.  The  sequel  of  what  I  have  to 
relate  will  illustrate  their  characters  better  than  description. 

For  some  months  matters  went  on  most  smoothly  with  the  family  ; 
continual  parties  of  pleasure,  in  the  rural  scenes  around,  diversified 
their  domestic  enjoyments.  Frequent  letters  from  the  army  gave 
assurance  of  the  safety  and  good  conduct  of  the  young  soldier.  His 
place  at  home  had  been  almost  completely  supplied  by  St.  Croix. — 
The  father  and  mother  were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  having 
him  really  for  their  son,  and  the  younger  girls  looked  on  him  quite 
as  a  brother.  The  boys,  too,  considered  him  completely  as  such ; 
and  as  for  Eugenie,  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  love.  All  that 
warmth  of  impassioned  feeling  which  had  so  long  been  prisoned  in 
^  her  breast  now  rushed  from  its  concealment  with  irresistible  force; 
and  she  looked,  and  spoke,  and  sung  more  like  some  visionary  being 
of  the  fancy  than  anything  real  with  which  mortal  sympathies  have 
connexion. 

St  Croix  seemed  equally  ardent  and  impassioned,  but  his  demean- 
or wanted  that  stamp  of  self-delight  with  which  "his  lovely  mistress 
seemed  imprinted  :  towards  her  he  was  all  that  affection  could  create^ 
but  with  himself  he  seemed  but  ill  at  rest.  His  appearance  wore  a 
look  of  mingled  agitation  and  enchantment  and  at  the  times  when  he 
was  the  happiest  he  seemed  the  most  unhappy.  In  ffict,  he  was  un- 
dergoing the  severest  struggle  that  the  mind  of  a  profligate,  yet 
amorous,  man  could  suffer :  he  ^as  a  constant  prey  to  the  contest  of 
ambition  with  desire.  He  really  loved  £ugenie  with  all  the  ^orce  or 
the  most  violent  passion,  but  he  still  panted  after  fame  with  the 
breathless  ardour  of  devotion.  To  marrv  Eugenie  would  have  for 
ever  thrown  him  back  from  the  object  of  his  prunary  pursuit :  to  lose 
her  would  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  its  enjoyment.  The  dis- 
tinction which  he  looked  to  was  only  to  be  procured  by  means  of  a 
high  alliance — a  union  with  Eugenie  would  sink  him  at  once  into 
insignificance.  He  turned  in  every  way  his  prospects  and  position  ; 
viewed,  in  all  their  bearings,  the  arguments  for  and  against ;  but 
was  long  ere  he  forced  himself  to  decide  on  the  enjoyment  of  one 
ruling  passion  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

He  was  not  without  a  portion  of  those  better  feelings  which  I  am 
fond  of  believing  to  belong  more  or  less  to  all  his  countrymen ;  those 
genuine  sentiments  of  natural  goodi  wjiich,  even  when  they  fall  be- 
fore  the  power  of  vice,  cast  a  redeeming  lustre  on  their  possessors, 
and  too  often  brighten  the  sombre  shades  of  guilt.  He  hesitated  long 
before  he  resolved  on  the  seduction  of  Eugenie.  I  can  soaroely,  how- 
ever, use  that  word.  He  had  but  little  difficulty  on  her  part  to 
overcome. 

She  flung  herself  without  hesitation  into  the  open  arms  of  her  par- 
amour, and  in  his  ardour  found  all  that  she  required  of  consolation. 
He     never    talked    of^  marriage,     and    she   cared  little   on   that 
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Mat.  She  had  no  dread  of  the  ^ef  which  she  wai  preparing  for 
her  mother,  although  loving  her  tenderly;  nor  of  the  ahame  she  was 
bringing  on  her  brothers ;  nor  the  danger  into  which  she  was  'thus 
gaidinjp  her  sisters.  She  was  quite  eonrinced  of  her  power  to  re- 
more  from  all  of  them  ever  J  feeling  of  tetnporarj  resentment;  and 
she  relied  so  stronsrlj  on  the  fidelity  of  St  Croix,  that  she  was  even 
leady  to  sacrifice  them  all,  should  they  oppose  themselves  to  a  con- 
nezion  which  she  felt  was  to  endure  for  ever.  But  she  .sometimes 
shuddered  at  the  anticipation  of  her  fiither's  severity.  From  this 
&ar  she,  however,  strove  to  shelter  herself  by  the  hope  of  being  able 
tocMkceal  her  secret;  and,  if  even  discovered,  she  had  volumes  of 
reproach  to  heap  upon  him  in  return  for  th«  indulgence  which  led 
to  her  error. 

We  may  believe  that  in  this  state  of  feeling  she  had  hours  of  much 
useastness.  She  had  so,  but  thej  were  fleeting.  Her  sorrow  was 
not  founded  on  remorse  ;  and  it  is  that  alone  which  makes  sorrow 
hopeless.  She  iiad  no  self-reproaches — for  to  herself  she  could  justi- 
fy what  she  had  done  by  the  arguments  ot  many  of  her  favorite  au- 
thors, and  the  example  of  some  of  her  friends. 

Bat  Le  Vasse^r  could  not  coincide  with  those  who  maintained 
Umi,  females,  whose  example  has  once  tended  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
socieiy,  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  uniting  them  again,  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  own  families,  and  the  limited  circle  of  their 
own  fATticolar  frieuda.  In  consistency  with  his  opposition  to  the 
principle,  he  was  obliged  to  discountenance  its  followers;  and  if  be 
fiuled  in  his  efforts  to  instil  strict  notions  of  right  into  the  mind^  of 
his  children,  he  at  least  kept  from  them  the  practical  instances  of 
impurity.  No  female  of  suspected  virtue  was  admitted  to  his 
house;  and  if  his  daughters  occasionally  saw  some  of  their  tainted 
companions,  it  was  by  stealth. 

While  this  narrowed  the  round  of  their  social  intercourse,  it  did 
not  better  themselves.  The  system  of  outer  toleration  was  too  gene- 
ra] to  be  affected  by  the  rigid  exclusion  from  one'  house,  although 
one  of  most  influence  in  the  country  ;  and  tlie  family  of  Le  Vasseur, 
as  well  as  his  neighbors,  unanimously  pronounced  him  too  strict.  I 
have  said  little  of  the  character  of  his  wife,  because  little  was  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  amiability,  of  placid 
temper,  and  engaging  manners ;  who  on  all  occasions  submitted  to 
others;  who  tliought  opposition  produced  only  unhappiness;  who 
indulged  the  foibles  of  her  offspring,  from  fear  of  spoiling  their  tem- 
pers, and  who  concealed  their  faults  from  their  father  in  the  dread  of 
fretting  him.  Living,  however,  but  for  the  well-bfeing  of  her  chil- 
dren and  the  will  of  her  husband,  she  thought  tlie  fifst  should  be  as 
dependent  on  the  latter  as  she  was  herself;  and  if ^he  wept,  in  the 
sequel  over  her  daughter's  n^isfortune,  it  was  more  because  it 
brought  down  her  husband's  anger  than  from  any  idea  of  innate  im- 
propriety, or  any  notion  that  her  own  weakness  could  be  imagined 
to  have  caused  the  calamity. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Madame  Le  Vasseur,  and  such  were 
the  two  extremes  through  which  her  children  had  to  steer  ;  paternal 
austerity  and  motherly  indulgence,  totally  incapable  of  association ; 
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and  the  one  ever  counteracting  the  good,  and  adding  to  the  eTiI 
effects  of  the  oCher.  I  feel  that  I  am  involuntarily  urging  arguments 
of  extenuation  for  the  immediate  object  of  my  censure.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  I  am ;  but  as  more  morals  than  one  are  mixed  together  in 
my  tale,  I  must  only  hope  that  there  are  the  more  chances  for  its  ex- 
ample being  effective. 

Time,  which  in  all  cases  flies,  alas  !  too  rapidly,  is  apparently  ac- 
celerated in  speed  by  every  species  of  enjoyment,  but  by  none  so 
much  as  by  that  which  is  criminal. 

When  Eugenie  looked  back  on  tour  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  intercourse,  she  was  amazed.  It  seemed  incredible. 
The  time  was  gone,  and  like  a  blank.  No  record  was  written  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  actions.  All  had  been  a  wild  and  uncontrolla- 
ble flow  of  spirits,  which  left  no  vistige  of  its  course.  She  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  happy ;  and  a  wild  and  negligent  air  was 
visible  in  all  she  said  or  did. 

St.  Crsix  was  ever  with  her,  but  did  not  partake  of  this  aban- 
donment. He  was  almost  as  impassio  led  as  she  was,  but  he  was 
not  so  thorough  a  voluptuary.  She  though  but  of  him— he  but  of 
himself.  Her  infatuation  must  have  Ud  to  inevitable  d  scoovry,  had 
not  the  loyer  possessed  a  more  limited  ^hare  ot  susceptibility.  His 
whole  attention  was  turned  to  prevent  the  betraval  of  their  secret, 
by  the  very  object  to  whom  discovery  would  have  been  most 
fatal. 

Le  Vasseur  observed  Eugenie's  de  meanor,  and  saw  it  with  plea- 
sure. He  had  made  virtue  too  mu  .h  Lis  study  to  have  had  leisure 
for  the  contemplation  of  vice;  and,  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
draw  an  inference  from  his  daughter's  manners,  he  would  have 
stated  it  to  be  the  obviousness  of  her  purity. 

He  often  wondered  at  the  agijtated  expression  of  St.  Croix's  coun- 
tenance ;  but  he  saw  him  deeply  ena  noured  of  Eugenie,  and  be- 
lieved that  no  obstacle  could  interpose  a  barrier  against  their  union. 
He  knew  the  sentiments  of  St.  Croix'ii  father  to  1^  highly  favorable 
to  it,  and  he  felt  that  he  himself  was  n.>t  a  man  to  be  trifled  with ; 
and  that  no  alternative  remained  for  him  who  had  gone  so  far. 

Madame  Le  yasseur  was  a  passive  spectator  of  the  progress  of 
things.  She  saw  that  her  husband  was  approving  and  her  daughter 
happy.  The  brothers  regretted  the  attiichment,  which  so  engrossed 
St.  Croix  as  to  take  him  entirely  away  from  a  participation  in  their 
sports  ;  and  the  younger  girls  looked  on  in  silence,  and  thought  the 
lovers  very  extravagant.  But  Agnes  had  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
affair — for  she  was  throughout  her  sister's  confident.  How  the  mind 
silently  sickens  at  this  fact,  and  hov/  naturally  it  turns  from  the 
instance  of  particular  ill  to  the  execraiion  of  the  system  in  which  it 
had  its-  source  !  What  a  mass  of  public  turpitude  must  have  vitiated 
the  natural  delicacy  of^he  female  mind  before  such  a  depository  as  a 
sister  s  bosom  could  be  the  chosen  hidi  ig  place  of  such  a  secret^  a 
bosom  could  be  found  to  accept  the  trust ! 

Agnes,  was,  however,  her  sister's  confidant;  and  the  trust  could 
not  liave  been  reposed  in  a  safer  breast.'  Her  every  effort  was  exert- 
ed in  devising  plans  for  the  prevention  of  discovery,  and  for,  per* 
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fftudmg  St.  Croix  into  the  necessity  of  his  marrying  Eugenie.  She 
hid  dw  penetration  to  discover  that  he  had  no  idea  .of  such  a  step ; 
and  she  saw  endbgh  of  his  character  to  convince  her  that  no  com- 
iDoa  motive  would  be  sufficient  -to  urge  him  to  it.  But  she  perceiv- 
ed throngh  his  libertinism  a  glimmerincr  light  of  humanity  and  hon- 
Of,  and  a  ruling' spirit  of  chivalrous  feeling,  which  she  hoped  to  bring 
into  efl^trve  action  against  self-interest  and  ambition.  She  felt  that 
with  Eugenie  it  was  premature  to  enter  on  a  topic  of  such  material 
texture.  She  saw  in  her  romantic  flightiness  no  basis  on  which  such 
argument  could  rest ;  and  she  let  her  run  on  in  the  unffovernable- 
ocBs  of  her  delusion,  until  the  moment  when  necessity  should  speak 
more  forcibly  than  prudence  or  self-interest. 

That  moment  liad  now  arrived — for  the  infatuated  Eugenie  began 
to  perceive  that  proofs  of  her  intercourse  would  soon  be  furnished  to 
the  eye  of  every  observer.  Her  first  flash  of  feeling  was  that  of 
rapture  at  the  thought  of  becoming  a  mother ;  and  her  ecstacj  burst 
upon  St.  Croix  in  the  most  impassioned  strain  of  eloquent  endear- 
ment. In  offering  him  the  promise  of  this  pledge,  her  only  fear  was 
that  excess  of  delight  would  be  too  much  for  his  self-command.  How 
blank  and  desolate  was  her  heart  when  his  involuntary  exclamation 
<lf  horror  struck  upon  her  ear  !  He  was  almost  petrified,  and  lost  all 
control.  He  poured  out  the  bitterness  of  his  angry  regret  in  a  flood 
of  reproaches  on  his  unfortunate  associate  ;  and  he  saw  her  sink  in- 
sensjble  on  the  floor  of  the  garden  arbour,  and  rushed  from  it  in  the 
violence  of  his  rage  without  a  feeling  for  mother  or  for  child. 

Agnes  met  him  in  this  mood ;  a^d  he  abruptly  told  her  the  sesret 
which  her  sister  had  revealed.  She  saw  in  his  face  the  working  of  his 
soul ;  but  she  did  not  for  an  instant  lose  her  presence  of  mind,  nor 
evince  any  appearance  of  surprise.  In  fact,  she  bad  for  some  time 
expected  this  communication,  but  was  not  astonished  that  the  over- 
flow of  Eugenie's  joy  should  have  first  betrayed  itself  to  him  who 
was  so  strictly  joined  with  her  in  community  of  interest. 

Agnes  with  all  her  usual  composure,  and  somewhat  of  her  father's 
sternness,  quietly  replied  to  the  passionate  expression  of  St.  Croix's 
emotion.  *'  Then  no  time  is  to  be  lost :-  you  must  marry  her  without 
the  least  delay !  "  "  Marry  her  !  "  exclaimed  the  drimmal.  "  Mad- 
ness! Never,  never !  She  dreams  not  of  such  ruin."  **  Ruin  !  To 
whom?  **  ^*  To  me ;  eternal  ruin.  What !  dash  my  hopes  of  ever- 
lasting fame  to  earth,  and  prostrate  the  golden  glories  of  ambition  at 
the  feet  of  her  who  has  led  me  to  this  connexion  ! — Never  !  "  **  St. 
Croix,"  replied  Agnes,  *^  I  have  no  hopes  of  forcing  you  to  your 
duty  trough  any  medium  but  your  own  heart :  I  shall  not  even  com* 
bat  the  momentary  injustice  which  would  fling  upon  mj  unhappy 
sister  reproach  or  recrimination.  If  she  had  even  been  your  tempter, 
yon  have  bound  your  destiny  to  hers ;  and,  were  you  even  joined  in 
fellowship  with  a  fiend,  the  bonds  would  be  eternal  that  were  so  ce- 
mented." She  walked  from  him  calmly  towards  the  arbour.  He 
■poke  not  a  word,  but  remained  fixedly  gazing  on  her,  with  a  sort  of 
awful  admiration,  till  he  saw  her  enter  the  alley  which  led  her  to 
Eugenie  ;  and,  as  he  lost  siglit  of  her  graceful  figure,  he  felt  as  if 
lightened  of  a  spell  that  chaiiied  him  to  the  spot.    He  hurried  away 
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m  a  Btate  of  dittracted  feeling,  bat  the  lut  words  of  Agne«  seemed 
■till  ring^ing  in  hia  ears. 

He  rushed  from  the  garden  by  an  anfrequented  path,  and  was 
seen  for  aboye  an  hour  pacing  the  neighboring  vineyard  with  ag^ita- 
ted  steps.  An  hour  of  deep  reflection  was  nothing  uncommon  to 
him ;  but  an  hour  of  hard-contested  struggle  between  ambition  and 
honor  was  novel  to  bis  breast ;  for  in  general  they  acted  in  concert — 
1^  least,  according  to  his  notions.  In  this  instance,  however,  he 
could  not  blind  himself  to  their  opposition ;  for  his  feelinjrs  echoed 
back  their  violent  and  incessant  clashing.  In  defence  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  bade  him  abandon  Eugenie  he  had  a  host  of  ready  ar- 
guments; the  most  leading  of  which  was  his  never  having  promised 
Her  marriage.  Then  rushed  up  the  doubt,  if  he  ought  not  to  have 
done  so.  fier  promptness  to  meet  his  advances  wae  at  least  the  re* 
•alt  of  unbounded  confidence  ;  and  he  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self, that,  had  she  made  conditions,  sLe  might  have  had  any  that  ehe 
chose.  In  short,  his  perturbation  was  extreme,  and  he  suffered  keen- 
ly during  this  hour  of  mental  strife;  but  every  pause  of  thought, 
and  often  in  the  midst  of  thought's  most  violent  paroxysms,  the 
words  tf  Agnes  returned  with  all  their  air  of  supernatural  and  in- 
spired delivery  : — **  Had  you  even  joined  in  fellowship  with  a  fiend, 
toe  bonds  would  be  eternal  that  were  so  cemented.  Whether  it 
was  the  influence  of  this  prophetic  eiaculation,  or  the  workings  of 
natural  good  feeling,  even  St.  Croix  himself  could  never  distinguish; 
but  a  magical  and  raomentaneous  impulse  seemed  to  strike  him  with 
the  conviction,  that  a  man  involved  in  such  a  connexion  as  his  was 
bound  to  abide  the  fate  of  his  associate,  though  fortune,  fame,  or  life 
was  the  inevitable  sacrifice.  His  agitation  ended  in  this  fixed  be- 
lief, and  in  a  determination  to  act  up  to  its  principle :  but,  while  we 
may  suppose  him  in  all  the  ferment  of  conflicting  feelings,  and  be- 
fore his  determination  was  formed,  we  must  turn  awhile  to  her  who 
suffered  under  the  Qjonseque.Aces  ef  his  intemperate  treatnient. 


OHAFTKR  IV. 

Wlien  Agnes  entered  the  bower,  she  found  the  wretched  Eugenie 
stretched  senseless  on  the  ground.  Shocked  as  she  was,  she  uttered 
no  scream,  nor  did  she  lose  in  useless  lamentation  the  moments 
which  were  so  precious  for  the  recovery  of  the  sufferer.  She  flew 
to  the  little  brook  which  flowed  though  the  garden,  and  the  readiness 
of  reflection  supplied  her  with  a  resource  which  the  want  of  common 
aonveniences  would  have  rendered  unattainable  to  a  mind  of  less 
8^-PQauaAa<l'    She  steeped  her  handkerchief  in  the  stream,  and  ran 
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hac\.  with  it  to  the  bower.  Bhe  applied  the  plentifal  moisture  to  her 
■ister's  brow,  and  had  soon  the  happinets  to  see  her  reTive.  *f  moat 
oot  dwell  on  the  distreasing  portrait  which  the  poor  Tictiai  present- 
ed;  nor  could  I  heighten  bj  description  the  pain  of  every  sensilJTe 
heart  which  imagines  her  wretchedness.  The  first  expression  of  her 
recoTered  reason  was  a  piercing  shriek  on  perceiring  her  sister 
where  her  inhuman  lover  had  so  lately  stood.  The  memorj  of  all 
that  had  passed  rushed  upon  her  brain ;  and,  with  hmg-redoubled 
cries,  she  called  upon  the  father  of  her  child.  Agnes  endeaToied  to 
pacify  her,  but  in  vain.  She  would  not  be  restraii^ ;  and  the  sounds 
of  her  anguished  voice  soon  reached  the  house,  and  pieiced  even  tht 
recesses  M  her  father^s  study. 

The  first  persons  of  the  family  who  reached  the  spot  were  her  two 
brothers,  who  had  been  preparing  for 'their  morning  sports,  and, 
armed  with  their  guns,  they  rushed  towards  the  bower.  Their  wild 
XD^uiries  were  quickly  answered  by  the  frantic  confessions  of  Euge^ 
nie.  Her  overloaded  heart  seemed  relieved  by  every  burst  of  ago- 
nised reproach,  heaped  as  unsparingly  upon  herself  as  on  the  cause 
of  her  suffering.  Agnes  would  have  interposed  between  the  nsh 
avowal  of  Eugenie  and  the  fiery  agitation  of  the  youthful  listeners. 
Her  most  judicious  efforts  were,  however,  uselessly  exerted  ;  for  the 
exclamations  of  self>conviction  were  again  and  ^guB  repeated,  and 
St.  Croix  as  often  accused  of  brutal  villany.  Ine  brothers,  thus 
wrooght  upon,  gavo  loose  to  their  mutual  fu^.  With  one  glance  of 
indignant  sympathy  flung  upon  their  sister,  they  rushed  through  the 
shnmbery,'  and  were  lost  to  the  implying  gas^  of  Agnes,  who,  still 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  supported  in  her  arms  the  victim  of  violence 
and  exhaustion. 

The  servants  and  laborers  now  came  in,  and  next  the  mother.  To 
each  one  was  the  fatal  secret  openly  developed  ;  but  in  the  contem- 
plation of  hii^  who  followed  them  I  pass  over  the  effect  produced  on 
more  common  observers.  JLiC  Vaaseur  was  the  last  who  reached  the 
arbor.  The  shrieks  which  had  roused  him  from  his  retirement  came 
more  faintly  repeated  as  he  approached  the  spot ;  but  the  bewailing 
accents  of  his  daughter  forcibly  caught  his  attention.  The  sounds 
of  gnef  seldom  proceeded  from  the  voice  of  Eugenie.  The  pene- 
trating mind  of  Le  Vasseur  quickly  seized  upon  the  truth.  As  he 
listened,  the  blood  rushed  upwards  from  his  heart,  and  a  suffoca- 
ting impression  of  agony  and  anger  for  an  instant  seemed  to  threaten 
life  itself.  His  eyes  swam,  and  had  he  not  laid  hold  of  a  projecting 
tree,  he  felt  that  he  must  have  Ibllen  to  the  earth.  It  was  some 
moments  before  be  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  move ;  and 
during  this  interval  he  heard  enough,  in  the  continued  strain  of  self- 
accusation  from  within,  to  remove  all  shade  of  doubt,  and  to  arouse 
bis  entire  energies. 

He  entered  Uie  arbor.  The  paleness  of  united  rage  and  sorrow 
overspread  his  face.  He  tottered  feebly  from  the  violence  of  his 
emotion,  and  large  drops  stood  on  his  sternly-furrowed  brow.  The 
servants  and  laborers  made  way  ks  be  approached.  His  wife  shrunk 
back,  and  Agnes  sunk  her  head  upon  the  bosom  which  she  had  been 
so  long  supporting.    Eugenie  alone  seemed  spell-bound  by  her  fath- 
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0r*g  gaze.  Her  eyes  wildly  glared  upon  him  as  he  came  slowly  io^ 
wards  her,  with  uplifted  hands  clasped  above  his  head.  As  be  ad- 
vanced he  spoke  not,  but  fixed  his  looks  upon  her.  His  eyes  for  a. 
moment  closed,  his  brows  were  knit  more  rigidly,  his  lips  compressed 
together  with  a  sterner  energy,  his  hands  trembled  on  high ;  and 
ihen^  as  if  this  short  but  fearful  preparation  had  given  his  mind  full 
strength,  he  spoke  :  '^Listen,  daughter  of  infamy  !  listen  to  the  curse 
of  him  who  disowns  you  for  his  enild.  1  curse  vou  in  the  moment 
of  your  anguish,  and  1  pray  that  it  may  last  witn  your  life.  I  drive 
yon  from  my  heart  and  my  home,  and  implore  the  heavens,  th&t 
eternal  misery  may  light  upon  your  desolate  path'." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  voice  of  terrible  energy ;  and  when  the 
listening  group  ventured  again  to  look  up,  the  father  was  seen  hur-^ 
rying  from  the  bower,  and  the  object  of  his  in^ediction  was  once 
more  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Agnes  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  shock  which  the  horrid 
fervor  of  her  father  had  given  to  all.  Her  mother  was  flooded  in 
tears,  but  ske  could  npt  weep.     The  springs  of  feeling  seemed  con- 

fsaled  within  her  breast,  and  an  icy  aardness  pressing  en  her  heart, 
be  felt  at  the  moment  that  nothing  in  nature  was  half  so  terrible  as 
a  Fath£r*8  Curse  ;  and  shuddered  at  the  reflection  that  it  was 
mere  chance  which  had  spared  her,  and  drew  it  down  upon  her  sis- 
ter. But  there  was  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  thougl^t:  she  saw 
that  the  life  of  Eugenie  was  at  stake  ;  and  in  resolute,  but,  she  felt, 
in  rij^ht  defiance  of  her  father's  sentence,  she  ordered  the  people  to 
bear  her  sister  to  the  house.  M«)dame  Le  Vasceurgave  no  sign  of  ap- 
proval or  disapprobation.  The  servants  were  always  accustomed  to  re- 
gard tlie  words  of  Agnes  as  law  ;  and  humanity  joined  at  present  in 
stimulating  to  the  disobedience  of  an  unnatural  decree.  They  there- 
fore carried  the  senseless  sufierer  along.  As  they  passed  towards  the 
house,  Le  Vasseur  was  seen  standing  m  a  by-path,  #ith  one  hand 
clenched  in  involuntary  agitation,  and  the  other  firmly  placed  upon 
his  forehead,  as  if  to  control  the  angry  spirit  that  seemed  throbbing 
in  his  brain.  He  looked  upon  the  melancholy  proceasiqn  unmoved, 
and  saw  it  enter  tlie  house.  The  followers  were  all  delighted  at  this 
tacit  approval  on  the  part  of  the  father ;  but  Agnes  trembled  anew 
as  she  gazed  on  the  spectacle  of  his  silent  apathy. 

Eugenie  was  borne  to  her  own  chamber,  andplaeed  before  an  open 
window.  The  repeated  applications  usual  on  such  occasions  brought 
her  once  more  to  herself.  She  had  begun  to  revive,  and  was  weep- 
ing bitterly,  surrounded  by  her  mother  and  sisters,  when  a  new  ob- 
ject of  agitation  and  terror  came  to  add  to  the  calamities  of  this 
momentous  day.  A  shot  was  heard  from  the  vineyard.  It  came  like 
the  sound  of  fate  to  the  ready  anticipation  of  Eugenie.  Agnes,  too, 
felt  an  instinctive  apprehension  at  a  report  so  common  and  at  other 
times  so  harmless ;  but  her  whole  attention  was  turned  to  tranquil- 
iae  her,  whose  destiny,  perhaps,  hung  upon  -the  intelligence  of  the 
next  moment. 

While  the  sisters  thus  looked  out  in  the  violence  of  their  emotion, 
a  woful  spectacle  presented  itself.  Ifhe  brothers  were  seen  issuing 
from  the    vineyard,    bearing    between    them    the  bleeding   body 
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ef  St.  Croiz.  Eugenie  started  from  her  seat,  and  in  the  frenty  of 
excitement  she  rushed  from  the  house,  folio nred  by  the  scarcely  less 
shocked  spectators.  She  quickly  met  the  object  of  her  ft*arch ;  and 
liefore  prevention  Could  interfere,  she  flun^  herself  upon  her  bleed- 
ing lover,  accusing  herself  as  the  cause  of  his  murder,  and  heaping 
execrations  on  the  brothers,  whose  hands  she  intuitively  concluded 
to  have  dealt  the  fatal  blow.  St.  Croix  was  not,  however,  dead,  bat 
the  life-blood  wai  gushing  fast  away ;  and  here  again  the  presence 
of  mind  of  Ag^nes  was  most  strikingly  displayed.  She  despatched 
messengers  in  two  or  three  directions,  in  search  of  surgical  aid; 
stauncl^  the  dreadful  wound  which  had  lacerated  the  breast  of  St. 
Croix,  and  had  him  quietly  placed  in  the  bed  which  he  had  so  long 
oeeupied  in  the  vigorous  repose  of  health.  He  had  fainted  from 
pain  and  loss  of  blm>d,  and  was  as  insensible  to  the  anguish  of  the 
one  sister  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  other.  Eugenie,  the  miserable 
Eugenie,  could  no  longer  support  this  terrible  excitement.  She  saw 
her  lover  laid  upon  his  bed — his  eyes  were  closed,  she  thought,  for 
ever — and,  sinking  under  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  her  anguish, 
she  was  carried  again  to  her  chamber  in  the  raging  violence  of  a 
fever. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  immediate  situation  of  St.  Croix  are 
quickly  told.  We  left  him  pondering  jon  the  part  which  he  was  to 
pursue ;  but  I  had  anticipated  his  decision  of  giving  to  Eugenie  th« 
only  reparation  for  his  injurious  and  unjust  demeanor,  by  joining 
himself  to  her  for  ever.  He  was  returning  towards  the  garden,  with 
his  heart  foil  of  this  resoire,  and  bursting  with  anxiety  to  utter  it, 
when  he  was  met  and  abruptly  accosted  by  the  brothers,  who  had 
sought  him  all  round  the  farm.  Their  young  breasts  burned  and 
their  brains  were  almost  inaddened  by  the  sorrowful  picture  on  which 
they  had  just  gazed.  The  elder  of  the  two  approached  St.  Croix, 
and  fiercely  accosted  him :  '*Are  you  a  roan .'  I  know  you  to  be  a 
villain.  Here  !  take  this  gun  (presenting  him  that  belonging  to  his 
brother.)  Place  yourself  on  your  guard — ^stand  firm,  for  you  have 
but  a  moment  to  live.'* 

"My  dear  Adolphe." 

"What !  villain,  does  your  coward  heart  fail  you  ?" 

That  wa^  enough.  St.  Croix  was  as  impetuous  as  hrs  young  an- 
tagonist. The  magic  of  one  word  had  turned  bis  blood  to  flame.  He 
took  the  fowling-piece,  and  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  to  fire. 
Adolphe,  at  twenty  paces  from  him,  did  the  same.  The  younger 
brother  was  to  give  the  signal;  but  ere  he  oould  pronounce  it,  St. 
Croix^s  better  £e1ings  once  more  prevailed,  and  the  gun  remained  in 
bis  hands  uncocked.  The  signal  to  fire  was  given,  and  Adolphe 
obeyed  it  too  well.  Afmost  the  whole  charge  of  small  shot  entered 
the  breast  of  St.  Croix,  who  was  sensible  to  nothing  farther,  until 
roused  by  the  painful  operation  of  the  surgeons,  endeavoring  to  ex- 
tract the  shot. 

The  youthful  instruments  of  his  suffering  were  deeply  affected. 
They  felt  that  shrinking  from  themselves  experienced  by  every  hu- 
mane man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  shed  blood,  even  in  an  honest 
cause.    They  applied  to  their  father  for  consolation,  but  he  had  none 
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to  ^iye  them  :  he  had  more  need  of  it  than  thej.  The  daughter  that 
he  loved — liie  friend  so  highly  valued — both  in  such  imminent  dan- 
ger of  death.  His  paternal  tenderness  abused — his  confidence  be- 
trayed— his  ofTended  pride — his  wounded  honor — all  that  could  be 
imagined  of  suffering  to  such  a  man,  was  accumulated  in  one  dreadful 
•t  )rm,  the  suddenness  of  which  was  an  aggravation  of  every  individual 
horror.  He  stood,  indeed,  in  want  of  consolation ;  and,  roost  of  all, 
of  that  consolation  which  be  could  not  command.  It  was  religion 
that  he  needed,  to  bear  him  up  in  this  hour  of  trial.  Philosophy  and 
virtue  were  unavailing ;  and  he  exhibited  a  melancholy  instance  of 
strength  of  mind  sinking  under  the  more  powerful  sway  of  force  of 
feeling.  He  had  roused  all  his  faculties  to  action  when  he  pronounced 
the  terrible  curse  upon  his  daughter ;  but  such  a  display  of  despera- 
tion was  not  the  natural  man.  It  was  the  effort  of  that  artificial 
character  which  he  had  for  years  been  struggling  to  make  his  own. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  moment,  but  no  more.  While  the  anathema 
yet  quivered  on  his  lip,  he  saw  a  portion  of  its  command  infringed, 
yet  he  saw  this  violation  without  power  to  control  its  progress ;  and 
after  reaching  the  farthest  stretch  of  stoical  exertion,  he  sunk  down 
ander  all  the  weakness  of  humanity. 

I  cannot  depict  the  state  of  his  mind  during  the  days  which  elaps- 
ed before  St.  Croix  and  £ugenie  were  declared  out  of  danger.  He 
passed  this  time  in  frequent  and  violent  struggles  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue.  His  natural  feelings  told  him  to  forgiv.'  his 
daughter,  in  compassion  for  her  sufferings,  while  his  assumed  dispo- 
sition urged  him  to  persist  in  easting  her  off  for  ever.  The  contest 
ended  as  might  be  expected,  when  nature  is  the  antagonist  of  art. — 
The  victory  was  on  the  side  of  clemency,  and  the  good  sense  of  Xi& 
Vasseur  told  him  that  he  was  right. 

St.  Croix  had  repeatedly,  during  his  illness,  sent  assurances  to 
Lie  Vasseur  that  his  only  hope  for  life  was,  ^hat  he  might  repair  his 
injury  to  Eugenie,  and  make  her  happy.  His  own  father  was  the 
negociator  between  them,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  joined  their 
solicitations  for  mercy  to  those  so  strongly  urged  by  the  immediate 
members  of  the  two  suffering  families.  Le  Vasseur  was  glad  of  so 
plausible  an  excuse,  and  he  strove  to  make  a  dignified  merit  of  yield- 
ing to  their  prayers  what  ewery  body  saw  that  his  heart  was  yearning 
to  ffrant. 

His  first  interview  with  St.  Croix  was  rery  interestinff,  but  that 
with  his  daughter  was  affecting  in  the  extreme.  During  the 
delirium  of  her  Cever^  she  had  repeatedly  fancied  that  she  saw 
her  father,  and  in  her  frequent  ravings  had  called  on  his  name. — 
She  sometimes  implored,  and  sometimes  defied  him.  Heaped 
on  him,  at  one  moment,  the  most  endearing  appellations ;  at 
another,  loaded  him  with  epithets  of  fearful  execration. — Thes« 
heart-rending  wanderings  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Agnes,  and 
she  fervciitly  hoped,  again  and  a^in,  that  she  might  die  before  such 
a  state  as  that  should  be  her  lot. 

At  length  the  crisis  of  Eugenie's  fever  pased  by,  and,  whether 
from  the  natural  force  of  her  constitution,  and  the  more  probable 
cause  that  she  had   not  been   worn  down  by  the  over-done  severity 
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of  jnedicfti  aid,  she  ie«med  to  have  lost  but  little  of  her  former 
ttreo^th,  and  a  few  days  made  a  rapid  change  for  the  better  in  her 
appearance.  Still,  though  she  had  not  the  haggard  and  emaciated 
look  which  a  fever  patient  in  £ngland  carries  for  weeks  after  his  re- 
C0Terj,she  wasbntthe  shadow  of  her  former  loveliness.  She  looked 
pale  an*i  ejchaasted,  and  her  mind  seemed  to  be  yet  more  worn  down 
than  her  bodj.  She  believe<f  her  lover  to  be  dead,  and  the  physi- 
etans  thought  it  dangerous  for  awhile  to  undeceive  her.  With  her 
recovered  reason  she  caught  the  recollection  of  St.  CroiT,  and  the 
melancholy  hope  of  joining  him  in  the  grave  where  she  believed  him 
buried.  She  refused,  under  •  different  pretences,  the  nourishment 
necessary  for  life  itself,  and  under  those  circumstsnces  it  became  ab- 
solutely requisite,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  relapse,  to  inform  her  of  the 
only  truth  that  could  induce  her  to  live. 

For  the  performance  of  this  task  her  father  was  considered  the  best 
qualified  ;  and  he  consented  to  see  her  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
her  of  his  forgiveness,  and  of  communicating  the  intelligence  which 
was  to  give  his  pardon  the  most  edectual  value.  Eugenie  ardently 
expected  his  first  interview  ;  for,  feeling  that  she  could  not  live,  she 
was  miserable  at  leaving  the  world  without  her  father*s  blessing  pro- 
nounced  from  his  own  lips.  Her  mother  and  Agnes  had  repeatedly 
told  her  of  his  forgiveness,  but  she  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  She 
prayed  that  she  might  be  aJlowed  to  see  him,  and  was  so  much  agi- 
tated  by  the  delays  insisted  on  by  the  physicians,  that  they  at  length 
considered  the  emotions  to  be  looked  for  from  the  meeting  were  less 
to  be  apprehended  than  the  effects  of  her  protracted  anxisty. 

The  hour  being  at  length  fixed  for  tbe  visit,  the  father  announced 
his  readiness  to  proceed  to  her  chamber,  and  the  time  approached.—* 
She  received  the  announcement  with  composted  delight,  and  seemed 
calmly  prepared  for  the  arduous  scene  ;  but  in  a  little  she  betrayed 
symptoms  of  uneasy  apprehension  and  occasional  wanderings  of 
thought  and  expression.  A  feverish  flushing  stole  over  her  pallid 
cheeks,  and  she  was  seen  occasionally  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the 
door  with  a  wildness  of  gase  that  was  thought  symptomatic  of  a  re- 
lapse.  At  length  her  state  of  nervous  irrit^ility  became  so  oppres- 
sive, that  she  begged  that  her  father  might  not  see  her  that  day. — 
Her  mother  was  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  wish ;  but, 
ere  she  had  left  the  chamber  a  minute,  Agnes  was  despatched  by  the 
capncions  sufl^rer  to  recal  the  postponement,  and  request  his  pres- 
ence. He  accordingly,  in  no  slight  emotion,  prepared  to  attend  the 
summons,  but  had  not  reached  her  chamber  door,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  Agnes,  when  one  of  the  younger  sisters  once  more  for« 
bade  his  entrance.  As  they  entered  his  chamber  he  retired,  and  had 
bat  just  again  composed  himself  to  his  study,  when  a  renewed  en- 
treaty from  the  agitated  invalid  was  borne  by  the  remaining  sister, 
cancelling  the  last  prohibition,  and  soliciting  his  immediate  presence, 

Le  Vassear  was  almost  overpowered  by  these  proofs  of  the  misery 
of  his  unhappy  child.  If  one  lurking  feeling  of  resentment  still  lin- 
gered in  his  bosom,  it  was  utterly  erased  by  tbe  forc9  of  ber  afflic- 
tion ;  and  in  moving  once  more,  in  tacit  obedience  to  her  call,  he  al- 
most felt  faimsetf  une^^al  to  the,  trying  scene.     He,  however,  suqA-^ 
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moned  up  all  his  fortitude,  and  reached  her  chamber  door.  He  here 
paused,  and  half  huped  that  some  renewal  of  Eugenie's  apprehensions 
might  come  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  bis  own.  He  shook  the  han- 
dle of  the  dooT  with  noise  sufficient  to  announce  his  aproach,  but  na 
voice  pronounced  the  wished  for  opposition  to  his  entrance.  He 
next  coughed  aloud,  knowing  that  by  that  he  should  be  recognized. 
All  was,  however,  still.  He  then  desired  his  daughter,  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  go  softly  in,  and  see  if  Eugenie  did  not  sleep,  and,  as 
she  entered,  he  leant  forward,  in  the  hope  of  catching  the  heavy 
breathing  which  heralds  the  momentary  repose  of  illness.  But  his 
wife  appeared  and  beckoned  bim  in.  He  had  no  alternative ;  be 
could  not  shrink  back,  and  he  made  a  final  effort  to  recover  his  firm- 
ness. His  wonted  severity  of  aspect  and  utterance  was  now  forgot- 
ten, and  in  this  moBnent  of  trial,  the  man  completely  triumphed  over 
the  philosopher. 

Eugenie  heard  him  enter,  but  she  saw  him  not.  She  did  not  ven- 
ture to  look  up.  A  film  seemed  spread  before  her  eyes.  She  trem- 
blen  in  every  limb.  Her  heart  leaped  with  violence,  and  fancy  pic- 
tured her  father  with  the  countenance,  and  in  the  attitude,  in  which 
she  had  last  gazed  on  him.  The  appalling  recollection  rushed  upon 
her  mind,  and  vibrated  in  terror  through  her  feeble  frame.  She  buri- 
ed her  head  beneath  the  bed-covering,  and  exclaimed  aloudj  that  she 
could  not,  dared  not,  look  upon  him.  He  in  a  tremulous  voice  pro> 
nounced  her  name.  ^*  Eugenie,  my  child  !"  were  the  only  words  that 
he  could  utter ;  but  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  them  was  like  mag- 
ic to  the  daughter's  feelings — so  plaintive,  so  expressive,  so  unlike 
his  usual  firm  enunciation— she  felt  lightened  of  a  load  of  fear ;  and, 
with  an  electric  impulse  of  delight,  she  started  up  and  saw  her  fath* 
er.  Could  it  be  him  ?  she  involuntarily  asked  herself — sunk  on  one 
knee  beside  the  b^d — his  brcrw  unbent — ^his  lips  quivering — his  voice 
choked  with  sobs,  and  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears  !  She  uttered 
a  cry  of  mingled  rapture  and  amazement,  and  flung  herself  into  the 
arms  which  opened  wide  to  fold  her  to  parent's  heart. 


CHAPTER  V 

Two  y^ars  from  this  day  saw  France  relieved  firom  w«r,  and  the 
family  of  Le  Vasseur  once  more  at  peace  and  happy.  Eugenie,  the 
married  mother  of  two  beaiftiful  children,  living  in  her  own  home  } 
her  eldest  brother  returned  from  Spain,  covered  with  honorable 
wounds  and  well  earned  fame ;  the  two  yeonger  V>ys  grown  up  ta 
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gdknt  yoBths;  the  yoanger  sisters  lovely  and  accomplished;  and 
A^nes  poeeessed  of  the  only  want  of  her  heart — a  lover. 

The  nuptials,  of  Eugene  and  St.  Croiz,  .which  immediately  follow- 
ed bis  convalescence,  were  a  festival  of  general  joy  to  all  within  the 
circle  of  the  family  acquaintance.  There  was  something  so  interest^ 
ing,  so  romantie,  so  sentitiUHtal,  in  the  adventure,  that  the  most  pow- 
mal  sympathy  was  excited  in  behalf  of  the  united  lovers. 

The  weeding  festivities  were  gay  and  graceful.  Music  nsheied  m 
the  morning,  and-  dancing  closed  the  day.  Crowds  of  admiring 
frienda  attended  the  young  couple  to  the  Marie*  and  the  church ;  for 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  added  their  sanction  to  the  civil  contract 
lecpifred  by  the  law.  Many  a  flower  was  ravished  from  its  stem  to 
ettrew  the  path  of  the  bridal  party  ;  and  the  quickly  fadinjr  bloom  of 
the  bouquets  seemed  an  appropriate  warning  to  the  ehief^personage 
of  the  p*'ocession.  She,  the  thoughtless  Eugene,  moved  on,  blithe 
and  blushing,  not  from  modesty  but  joy.  Her  look  resembled  not 
the  fluctuations  of  a  bridal  coantenance  which  I  onoe  gazed  on. 
There  the  mingled  emotions  of  virgin  agitation  at  one  moment  flush- 
ed the  cheek  with  crimson,  the  next  cSlled  back  the  burning  tide  to 
swell  the  maiden's  heart,  and  leave  her  visage  coloriess  -.^-bringing 
to  my  remembrance  the  varying  beauties  which  1  had  seen  in  the 
passes  of  a  mountain  chain,  when  some  graceful  peak,  clothed  in 
heaven's  whitest  snow,  blushed  for  an  instant  in  the  roseate  light  of 
a  refracted  sun-beam,  and  then,  as  the  slant  ray  verged  down  the 
hill,  relapsed  into  its  hue  of  mild  yet  dazzling  parity. 

But  the  triumphant  glance  of  Eugenie  spoke  only  a  consciousness 
of  her  vicUhy  over  ill-fortune.  Snatched  from  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  she  gained  no  salutary  advantage  iVom  her  escape,  but  turned 
back  upon  the  world  with  redoubled  relish  for  its  most  worthless  van- 
ities. She  thought  not  of  the  past,  nor  looked  forward  to  what  was 
to  come ;  ont  dung  to  the  present  enjoyment,  as  buoyant  as  the 
ligfat-winffed  honrs  which  were  fleeting  so  fast  and  sunny  over  her 

rof  liie.  St.  Croix  supported  her  on  his  arm,  and  his  pallid  brow 
red  the  occasional  furro^  traced  by  some  flitting  recollection. 
He  behaved  however  well,  and  wore  a  firm  if  not  an  enraptured  de- 
meanor. Every  member  of  the  Le  Vasseur  fsmily  attended.  The 
a^ctionate  mother  wept  floods  of  joyous  tears.  The  sisters  indulg- 
ed freely  in  her  happiness.  The  sons  showed  a  frank  and  manly  sat- 
isfiustion,  and  Le  Vasseur  himself  bore  up  in  unison  with  the  general 
appearance  of  content.  - 

St.  Croix  and  his  wife  removed  immediately  to  the  house  of  his  fa- 
ther, whose  widowed  solitude  was  cheered  by  such  a  happy  accession 
to  hw  domestic  enjoyments.  His  comfort  wss  however  of  short  du- 
ration; for  the  perturbation  of  mind  which  had  so  violently  aoted 
upon  a  feeble  constitution,  during  the  late  trying  circumstances 
brought  him  to  the  grave  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  marriage  of  his 
•on.  St.  Croix  became  thus  roaster  of  his  property,  and  having  nei- 
ther brother  nor  sister,  he  was  very  well  in  the  worn ;  and,  with  the 
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peculiar  ease  of  French  philoBophy,  he  flaag  off  every  notioii  of  bii 
i^rmer  views,  renounced  his  shadowy  hopes  of  fame,  and  Bettlin|r 
down  into  the  farmer  of  his  own  ground,  gave  himself  up  to  those  ru- 
ral occupations  for  which  his  neighborhood  was  so  well  adapted. 

Eugenie,  in  her  new  capacity  of  mistress  of  a  family,  had  an  am- 
ple field  for  the  display  of  her  natural  character.  The  warmth  of  her 
heart  had  now  free  channels  into  which  it  could  run  ;  and  her  wilder 
feelings  being  bounded  by  a  settled  object,  she  was  in  less  danger 
of  suTOring  ^om  their  excess.  Her  old  acquaintances  flocked  round 
her  with  undiminished  fondness,  and  no  notion  of  disrespect  attached 
itself  to  the  memory  of  her  misconduct. 

Eugenie,  however,  in  the  midst  of  her  apparent  enjoyments,  had 
one  subject  of  severe  regret,  sufficient  to  chill  the  warmest  of  her 

Pleasures  *,  and  in  the  bloom  of  all  her  joys  there  was  a  canker  at  her 
eart.  Although  not  at  all  sunk  in  her  own  esteem,  or  her  husband's, 
or  her  mother's,  or  her  friends',  she  saw  clearly  that  she  had  for  ever 
lost  her  father's.  She  felt  bitterly  his  evidently  uncontrollable  dis- 
like. He  appeared  to  shun  her  society  even  at  his  own  house ;  and 
she  naturally  felt  a  disinclination  to  meet  him  at  hers.  In  short, 
there  was  but  little  intercourse  between  them;  but  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  often  saw  each  other. 

Le  Vasseur,  having  lost  in  a  great  measure  his  fondness  for  his 
eldest  daughter,  seemed  to  turn  with  a  tenfold  affection  te  Agnes. 
She  had  alwavs  been  his  favorite  child,  and  resembled  him  more  than 
any  of  the  others  in  all  the  better  parts  of  his  character.  She  was 
draWh  still  closer  to  him  by  his  feelings  towards  her  sister,  for  she 
pitied  him,  knowing  that  he  felt  himself  disgraced  as  well  as  afflict- 
ed ;  and  though  differing  widely  with  him  on  the  main  point. of  Eu- 
genie's guilt,  she  took  care  not  to  shock  him  by  any  avowal  of  her 
opinion  on  a  subject  upon  which  his  was  so  decided.  While  lavish- 
ing every  kindness  that  he  had  the  means  of  bestowing  to  meet  each 
want  and  wish  of  Agnes,  decorating  his  house  anew  according  teher 
taste,  and  forgetting  the  austerity  o£  his  character  in  the  overflowing 
of  his  indulgence,  Le  Vasseur  still  neglected  no  opportunity  of  re- 
curring with  the  whole  weiffht  of  his  reasoning  to  tiie  subject  which 
gave  rise  to  his  present  conduct.  He  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with 
the- part  he  had  acted  on  that  occasion.  He>  saw  that  he  had  lost  the 
finest  opportunity  of  his  lifi»  tor  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
that  unbending  and  implacable  virtue,  to  establish  which  his  whole 
lif(|  had  been  devoted.  He  felt  himself  little  in  comparison  to  what 
he  had  been  ;  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  looked  upon  him 
as  a  paragon  of  republican  firmness ;  and  he  was  conscious  that  he 
had  descended  from  the  pedestal  of  his  pride  to  mingle  in  the  common 
ranks  of  every*day  men. 

The  mortification  which  this  caused  him  was  much  more  poweHul 
than  any  counterbalancing  pleasure  founded  on  the  applause  which 
he  had  obtained.  He  had  seen  so  much  evil  produced  in  the  world 
by  the  plastie  characters  of  those  who  are  thought  tbe  best,  that 
he  would  have  rather  been  an  object  of  fear  than  of  affection  •, 
and,  unsatisfied  at  the  late  example  of  his  weakness,  he  almost  wish- 
ed, at  times,  for  an  opportimity  of  redeeming  his  character  by  giving 
a  proof  of  his  severity. 
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Bat  these  last  were  flitting  and  nnsettled  thonghts :  in  his  better 
Botoents  b«  had  none  of  them.  They  were  the  wajward  errings  of 
!iw artificial  mind  :  Jiis  natural  feelings  revolted  from  them;  and  he 
«u  even  sometimes,  in  the  fallness  of  his  heart,  disposed  to  think  that 
he  hauljratber  relieved  his  reputation  from  the  stain  of  harshness  than 
kadedltwith  tlie  stigma  of  unsteadiness.  **  If  however,"  he  nsed  to 
exclaim,  *'  if  another  instance  should  occur! — "  Bat  he  never  could 
finish  the  sentence,  nor  allow  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  anticipattoB. 
If  Le  Vasseor  wished  to  have  procured  a  husband  for  Eugenie  t>efore 
the  unfortunate  connexion  that  ended  in  her  marriage,  much  more 
ardently  did  he  now  hope  to  be  able  to  fix  on  suitable  matches  for 
his  remaining  daughters.  But  still,  with  the  frightful  example  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he  knew  not  how  to  accomplish  his  desire.  He  had 
ever  been  averse  to  matches  of  mere  interest,  or  those  formed  in  the 
usual  heartless  and  business-like  manner  which  is  customarjr  in 
France,  where  love  is,  generally  speaking,  a  matter  as  foreign  to 
marriage  as  friendship  in  a  mercantile  transaction  with  us ;  where 
the  fortune  of  the  man  is  thrown  into  one  scale,  and  that  of  his  in- 
tended bride  into  the  other  !  when,  if  she  is  ^*  found  wanting,'*  her 
fimiily,  her  connexions,  and  her  interest,  are  flung  in  to  make  up 
the  Mance  ;  but  where  beauty,  accomplishments,  or  yirtoe  have 
scarcely  weight  enough  to  turn  th<>  beam. 

My  story  is  a  proof  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  habit, 
and  Le  Va^ieur  had  full  in  view  the  danger  of  encouraging  a  union 
foonded  on  mutual  attachment.  The  risks  ef  such  a  connexion  ap- 
paDed  him,  and  he  shuddered  when  he  saw  an  agreeable  young  man 
pa.j  a  Tisit  at  his  house.  The  violence,  or  at  least  the  sternness  of 
his  political  principles,  was  a  great  bar  to  the  attainment  of  his 
ksi^*s  first  object.  Interests  became  so  divided,  and  animosities  so 
strong,  party  spirit  ran  so  high,  and  party  hatred  so  deep,  that  the 
rain  of  society  was  the  consequence. 

The  overthrow  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Bourbons,  produced  a  convulsion  of  opinions  which  is  known 
to  all  the  world ;  but  few,  who  have  not  seen  the  distant  effects  pro- 
ceeding from  these  grand  transactions,  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
evils  vrbich  hang  upon  the  movements  of  the  fi^reat.  It  is  not  in  the 
crowded  capitafthat  such  consequences  can  oe  estimated.  There 
every  circle  of  society  plays  round  an  axis  of  its  owu,  but  do€»s  not 
interrupt  the  evolutions  of  the  others,  forming  with  it  a  general  sys- 
tBin.  There  things  go  on  as  if  no  change  had  been.  The  tlieatres, 
tbe  public  walks,  and  the  churches,  are  as  crowded  as  ever,  and  men 
9«zs  on  their  fellows  without  frown  or  sneer,  because  they  cannot 
from  the  million  single  out  each  particular  opinion.  A^few  only  arc 
marked  by  their  avowal.  One  cannot  stop  another  in  the  street, 
and  ask  for  the  confession  of  his  faith  ;  and  the  mixture  of  so  many 
varying  shades  blends  insensibly  into  a  mass  of  general  coloring, 
while  the  perpetual  contact  of  opposite  feelings  rubs  off'the  asperities 
from  their  surface.  It  is  that  wnich  gives  the  true  polish  to  city 
manners  in  tbe  worst  commotions ;  but  in  the  remote  seclusion  ot 
the  country  all  is  different.  There  men  move  in  the  open  daylight 
of  pablic  cognizance.    There  are  no  binding  places  wherein  they 
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may  skulk,  nor  crowds  to  give  them  shelter.  Every  individual  of 
the  thin-scattered  population  is  a  mark  for  the  observation  vf  others; 
and  each  one  carries  the  stamp  of  his  opinions  upon  him,  as  plain 
as  if  he  bore  the  label  of  his  party  round  his  neck. 

In  scenes  so  confined,  men  are,  in  quiet  times,  joined  toflrether  for 
their  common  comfort ;  but  wh6n  the  moment  comes  in  which  tlieir 
interests  clash,  the  ties  which  bound  them  are  snapt  asunder  with  a 
sharpness  proportioned  to  their  former  tension.  They  fly  off  from 
each  other  like  opposing  metals  in  a  crucible,  and  every  figure 
stands  out  upon  the  scene  in  all  the  naked  individuality  of  relief 
They  then  herd  together —but  their  is  no  gnace  in  their  combinations ; 
and  society  looks  Tike  a  piece  of  patchwork,  where  different  colors 
every  where  glare  out  in  independent  solitude. 

It  is  thus  that  every  distinct  set  lends  its  aid  to  the  general  de- 
formity, and  the  great  charm  of  every  thing  living  or  inanimate, 
variety  is  lost.  Every  house  becomes  a  nest  for  the  nourishment 
of  prejudice,  while  every  disjoined  member  of  the  common  family 
hangs  loose  and  incapable  of  performing  its  functions  ;  and,  instead 
of  aiding  in  the  general  harmony  of  nature,  looks  like  a  breaking  out 
upon  its  fair  and  beauteous  face. 

Le  Vasseur  was  one  of  those  who  lent  their  unintended  aid  to  this 
demoralizing  system.  His  idol  was  consistency  ;  and  in  straining 
after  it,  he  too  often  stretched  a  good  feeling  to  excess.  He  was  a  rigia 
xepublican  ;  and  during  the  short  interval  of  one  hundred  days,  when 
the  return  of  Bonaparte  brought  about  events  which  changed  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  Le  Vasseur  thought  he  saw  a  bright  occasion 
for  the  re -establishment  of  that  form  of  government  wnich  had  his 
whole  devotion.  He  boldly  promulgated  his  views,  and  hoped  ts 
make  himself  a  rallying  point  for  all  who  thought  with  him.  Many 
did  come  forward  ;  and,  had  sufficient  time  been  given  for  ripAing 
their  desiflrns,  the  mischief  might  have  spread.  But  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope could  not  wait  for  the  tardy  development  of  these  Utopian 
schemes,  and  Louis  was  once  more  fixed  upon  the  throne  which,  it 
was  discovered,  had  no'  chance  of  security  unless  it  was  erected  on  a 
constitutional  basis. 

Le  Vasseur  again  sunk  down  into  domestic  quiet ;  but  he  exclu- 
ded from  his  house  all  who,  by  deed  or  word,  gave  support  to  the 
reigning  family.  St.  Croix  was  not  so  rigid  ;  his  military  life  bad 
thrown  hkm  amongst  men  of  all  opinions  and  principles;  and  amon^t 
those  too,  of  no  opinions  and  no  principles.  He  was  not  a  little  in- 
fected by  the  general  laxity  of  his  associates ;  and,  while  he  talked 
of  liberality  in  the  formation  of  his  friendships,  it  was,  in  fact,  li- 
centiousness which  he  had  in  his  mind.  He  mixed  a  good  deal  with 
his  neighbors  of  politics  different  from  those  which  ne  professed— 
which  were  those  of  his  family  and  connexions ;  and  Agnes  and  her 
sisters  met  at  his  house  many  persons  who  were  never  admitted  to 
the  sanctuary  of  their  home. 

Foremost  among  these  visitors,  in  every  thing  which  Agnes  con- 
sidered amiable  and  attractive,  was  the  young  de  Monigny,  the  son 
of  an  emigrant  who  had  returned  from  England  with  tlie  king :  and 
who,  havmg  lost  beyond  redemption  the  entire  of  his  large  posses- 
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dcuif,  bad  been  appointed  to  an  official  sitoation,  of  alif  ht  emola- 
■eat,  in  the  town  close  by  St  Croix's  residence.  The  son,  who,  like 
most  joung  men  of  that  station,  was  very  poor,  and  very  idle,  soon 
became  a  ^vorite  with  St.  Croix,  and  was  often  invited  to  his  house. 
Bflt  he  bad  better  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  rei^ard  of  Agnes. 
A  good  person  and  expressive  countenance  were  his  most  triviid  ad- 
Tsntages.  The  gtavity  of  his  deportment  assorted  well  with  her 
own;  and  the  reflective,  yet  cheerful  turn  of  his  conversation,  seemed 
the  result  of  irood  sense  engrafted  on  good  nature,  and  formed  a  fine 
eontrast  with  the  flashy  and  flimsy  manners  of  St.  Croix.  De  Mo-' 
nigny  had  been  brought  up  in  England  from  his  childhood.  He 
spoke  the  langiiage  like  a  native  ;  had  studied  the  literature,  the  in- 
stiti.tions,  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  had  turned  his  observa- 
tioBs  to  accoant.  With  all  that  noble  warmth  of  national  feeling,  of 
which  no  Frenchman  can  divest  himself,  he  possessed  an  open  eye 
to  the  manifold  faults  of  his  countrypien  y—  but  he  was  also  sensible 
of  their  many  merits,  as  well  as  of  the  errors  of  the  nation  he  had  so 
recently  quitted.  His  study  had  long  been  to  form  for  himself  a 
character  composed  of  the  better  qualities  of  both  nations ;  and  being 
one  of  the  happy  few  whose  feelings  are  subservient  to  their  reason, 
— whose  hearts  submit  to  the  dictates  of  their  heads — he  completely 
Boceeeded  in  his  design.  Thus,  at  thirty  years  of  age  (when  Ag- 
nes first  saw  him,)  he  was  one  of  those  rare  and  inestimable  models 
of  manners,  conduct  and  character,  which  it  would  be  well  if  the 
awkward  English  youth,  and  the  blustering  young  Frenchman,  more 
fiequently  studied. 

Agnes  had  just  passed  her  twentieth  year,  a  period  when  a  female 
in  the  south  of  France  acquires  her  full  maturity  of  manners  as  well 
as  mien.  If  the  women  there  want  the  brilliant  bloom  which  girls 
of  that  age  wear  in  England,  and  that  exquisite  air  of  innocence 
which  is  nowhere  to  be  rivalled,  they  have  other  charms  peculiar  and 
almost  eqnJTalent.  An  eye  of  fire,  often  tempered  by  reflection ;  a 
lip  of  ripe  In^turience ;  ringlets  of  polished  jet,  and  teeth  of  pearl ; 
while,  under  the  autumnal  tint  of  their  transparent  skin,  the  voung 
blood  circles  on,  giving  a  hue  of  mellow  richness  to  the  cheek,  less 
biigfat  but  more  subdued.  Then  the  everbeaming  expression  of  their 
glance^— their  intelligence — their  softened  air,  that  happy  medium 
between  languor  and  indifference — their  light  and  graceful  figures ! 
Agnes  united  all  within  herself.  No  wonder,  then,  if  betw^n  her 
and  de  Monigny  a  sympathy  of  tastes  was  followed  by  a  mutual  pas- 
sion. 

The  lover,  however,  was  no  boy,  nor  his  mistress  a  child.  They 
saw  their  mutual  danger.  He  was  pennyless,  for  the  rcanty  allow- 
ance granted  him  by  his  father  was  revocable  at  will ;  and  he  knew 
that  hts  consent  to  such  a  match  was  out  of  the  question.  Agnes,  on 
her  part,  remembered  Eugenie.  She  felt  also  the  indulgent  kindness 
of  her  father  ;  she  knew  that  his  happiness  depended  much  on  her, 
and  she  dreaded  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  his  sanction  to  her  at> 
tachment.  Such  were  the  startling  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  Agnes  and  de  Monigny,  but  they  considered  them,  too  late — ^for 
they  loved  already;  and  a  passion  so  forcible  and  so  well  founded 
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would  hare  defied  the  warnings  of  a  philosophy  stronger  eren  than 
theirs. 

Eugenie  soon  perceived  the  nature  of  her  sister's  feelings,  and  she 
half  rejoiced  in  the  danger  to  which  she  fancied  her  exposed.  See- 
ing no  sort  of  criminality  in  the  indulgence  she  had  herself  practised, 
she  rather  took  pains  to  facilitate  her  sister's  following  her  track, 
than  made  efforU  to  turn  her  from  it ;  and  unconscious  of  the  real 
cause  of  her  own  feelings,  which  arose  from  that  mingled  selfishness 
and  envy,  the  first  consequence  of  suilt,  she  wished  that  Agnes 
might  fall  into  the  snare,  confident  that  she  would  then,  as  well  as 
herself,  become  the  object  of  her  father's  estrangement,  or,  perhaps, 
by  striking  a  new  blow  at  his  pride,  weaken  the  strength  of  his  par- 
ticular resentment.  She  therefore  carefully  fanned  iWs  rising  flame, 
and  her  impatience  made  her  oflen  question  Agnes  as  to  its  progress. 

Agnes,  however,  made  i^o  confident  to  her  attachment  She  con- 
tinued fpr  some  months  to  receive  the  professions  of  her  lover,  and 
she  confessed  to  him  alone  the  strength  of  her  affection.  They  would 
have  wilfully  placed  a  bandage  before  their  eyes,  but  they  could  not 
blind  themselves  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  passion.  They 
were  neither  of  them,  however,  of  that  reckless  and  indolent  turn, 
which  makes  lovers  sometimes  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  des- 
pair, and  seems  to  impart  a  charm  to  its  worst  excesses.  A^nes  cal- 
culated a  little  on  her  father's  unbounded  affection.  De  Monigny 
knew  that  he  possessed  the  esteem,  as  well  as  regard  of  bis  parent; 
and  they  agreed,  by  mutual  plan,  to  endeavor  to  procure  some  re- 
laxation of  tneir  relative  severity.  Agnes  knew  full  well  the  impos- 
sibility of  Shaking  Le  Vasseur's  political  dislikes  -,  but  she  faa^  a 
faint  hope  that,  by  well  arranged  efforts,  she  might  weaken  one  (it 
was  all  she  asked)  of  his  personal  prejudices. 

On  every  fair  occasion  she  brought  before  him  the  particular  merits 
of  her  lover,  but  that  in  a  manner  so  guarded,  as  at  first  not  to  rouse 
his  suspicions.  The  frequent  recurrence  to  the  same  topic,  and  the 
nimation  with  which  the  self-deceived  Agnes  discussed  the  character 
of  one  whom  she  affected  to  speak  of  with  indifference,  could  not, 
however,  escape  ber  father's  penetration  ;  and  in  one  of  these  con- 
versations, brought  about  by  Agnes,  an  unguarded  warmth,  in  one 
of  her  eulogiums,  told  him  clearly  that  her  heart  was  irretrievably 
engaged.  He  considered  de  Monigny  (although  he  had  never  seen 
him)  as  an  enemy,  in  common  with  all  his  party.  No  sooner  did  the 
conviction  of  his  daughter's  attachment  to  an  object  so  detested 
flash  across  his  mind,than  he  felt  himself  the  most  desolate  of  man- 
kind. 

He  burst  into  no  paroxysm  of  rage,  nor  did  one  word  of  reproach 
fidl  fronx  his  lips.  He  looked  as  though  the  whole  weight  of  des- 
tiny had  fallen  to  crush  him,  and  seemed  bowed  down  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  misery. 

Agnes  saw  the  emotion  which  agitated  her  father,  and  it  cut  ber 
to  the  soul.  She  addressed  him  in  the  most  affectionate  and  sooth- 
ing accents — assured  him  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  which  she 
owed  him  were  nothing  impaired — that  her  heart  by  being  divided  by 
two  objects,  with  claims  equally  irresistible,  but  totally  distinct,  would 
acquire  strength  in  its  movements,  and  stability  in  its  devotion.  She 
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find  her  ■treaming  ejet  fiill  upon  bit,  and  entMiled  him  to  replj  ; 
kntke  answered  not  a  wofd.  Reaentment  appeared  dead  to  arerf 
pQ»bilitj  of  atterance,  bat  bis  loc^s  wera  daggen. 

Agnas  was  racked  with  the  moat  agitated  sensations.  It  was  the 
fint  tine  that  ahe  hmd  ever  caused  her  father  a  painful  moment^  and 
ifefeJt  that  her  ciffimce  was  wilftil.  Bot,  with  ail  the  aggraratioa 
which  this  conaeioiianeaB  bronght  to  her  distress,  the  idea  of  abaa- 
daaiag  her  hirer  ncTer  entered  her  mind.  She  flung  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  took  her  father's  bands  in  hers.  Bhe  wildlj  strained  them 
to  her  heart,  but  tbej  letnmed  no  preasnie.  She  put  them  to  her 
fipa,  ud  the  tenns  which  fell  on  them  in  showers  spoke  mnch  move 
fineiUj  than  words ;  but  all  aeemed  loat  on  the  immoTable  aorrow  of 
Le  YaaKur.  Bhe  implored  hia  pardon — ^his  pity :  appealed  to  every 
thiaggenerooa  in  his  natnre;  to  every  liberal  sentiment;  to  evety 
frther^  feeling.  A  cold  attention  to  her  words  was,  for  a  consider* 
•hie  time,  all  ahe  could  obtain.  At  length,  as  if  life  aeemed  to 
tvaken  again  within  him,  he  recovered  his  wonted  animation.  Hia 
cjM  fixed  themaelTcM  upon  her,  but  not  with  their  accnstomed  ten- 
AoBesi.  \  glased  fixedness  nsorped  the  place  of  their  usual  ex- 
pRmian,  «iid  a  stemly-eorrowful  composure  sat  upon  bis  brew.  He 
ipshe,  and  the  agitated  listener  hung  upon  his  words  with  the  air  of 
flue  who  waited  for  the  sentence  of  fife  or  death.  He  addressed  her 
vith  solemnity ;  Imefly  but  foreibly,  pointed  out  the  "^irobable  conse* 
^eneea  of  the  attaefaiment  she  had  formed ;  its  erils,  and,  as  he 
thought,  ite  erxor.  All  this  was  pronouneed  with  a  determined  cool* 
tesi  that  ahe  enw  was  the  forerunner  of  seme  terrible  decision.  It 
WIS  so  in  0ict,  fer  he  swore  that  he  never  would  consent  to  the  union 
die  desired;  and  that  if  she  penisted  in  her  determination  to  com- 
plete it,  it  was  at  her  peril ;  for*on  ite  entire  abandonment  depended 
nsereraffaiii  acknowledging  her  for  his  child. 

He  left  her  with  a  calm  measured  austeritr.  Agnes  remained  for 
■Me  time  buried  in  thooght ',  but  ahe  gradually  recovered  her  ao- 
CtetoBMd  serenity,  and  lAen  ahe  niet  her  father  at  the  dinner-table, 
ihowed  no  change  in  look  or  demeanor.  He,  on  the  contrary,  waa 
•lent  and  sorrowful ;  a  dark  and  desperate  struggle  seemed  to  work 
n  his  breaat,  but  far  too  deep  to  be  betrayed  by  aair  common  exprea* 
M  of  pain.  A|;nes  seemed  to  have  recovered  the  shoc^,  and  to 
have  aheady  decided  en  her  future  steps.  She  had  got  over  the 
6v  «f  her  Other's  deterrmination,  while  he  in  his  turn  now  dreaded 
tittt  icsolnliim  iVhich  she  poaaeased  in  common  with  himself,  but  in 
a  anne  feiciUe  degree,  from  ben  being  natural,  and  his  aasumed.*^ 
8be  hoped  in  vain  to  continue  her  self-«ommaad,  and  he  fhiitlessly  en- 
detvored  to  assume  her  tone ;  but  an  involuntary  restmint  was  the 
ennseqnent  effect  of  their  aepaiate  sensations,  and  it  waa  as -firmly 
fihhliifciil  as  if  it  had  been  fixed  by  mutual  conaent.  He  did  not, 
tittiefere,  object,  a  few  days  afterwarda,  to  a  proposal  of  his  wife, 
that  Agnes  ahould  go  to  pMS  some  time  at  the  houae  of  Eugenie.—* 
I«  Vaawnr  had  great  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  Agnes,  and  ht 
thoaghtthat  tiy  leaving  her  to  ite  nmBestriated  sway,  he  was  doing 
toward  tke  atteinment  of  his  object,  than  by  offering  in  ra- 
te 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  her  arrival  at  St.  Croix's  afae  was  met  by  the  impatient  de  Mo^ 
nigny.  He  too  had  seen  his  father,  and  had  as  ineffectually  endeav- 
ored to  aubdne  his  inveterate  opposition.  The  only  point  the  indig- 
nant  father  would  concede  was  a  confirmation  of  the  trifling  pension 
which  he  had  hitherto  allowed  him  ;  and  on  this  inadequate  sum  the 
sirdent  lover  resolved  at  all  hazards  ta  attempt  his  own  and  his  mis- 
tress's support.  The  communication  of  their  mutual  failure,  and 
their  mutual  grief,  seemed  to  bind  more  closely  their  united  hearts, 
for  nature  nor  art  holds  no  cement  like  sympathy  of  wo. 

8i.  Croix  and  Epgenie,  who  were  now  in  the  confidence  and  coun- 
sel of  the  lovers,  were  present  at  this  interview.  They  had  never 
seen  him  so  unmanned  nor  her  so  overcome.  They  essayed  tbetr 
kindest  efforts  to  console  them,  but  finding  all  fhiitless,  they  left  them 
to  themselves. 

From  this  day  Agnes  visibly  pined  away.  The  g\<iw  of  mind 
which  formerUr  shone  in  her  face  seemed  overcast  by  a  hopeless  and 
immovable  affliction.  Her  eye  was  dull  and  her  cheek  without 
bloom.  No  smile  of  pleasing  thought  played  round  her  parched  and 
•colorless  lip.  Her  hair  hung  disordered  over  her  brow,  and  her 
bands  fell  listless  by  her  side.  Her  ear  was  open  to  all  sounds  ;  but 
those  of  joy  aw<dLe  no  echo  in  her  brain,  whicn  seemed  to  reverber- 
ate only  to  tones  of  grief  and  lamentation  ;  while  the  burning  thought 
within  consumed  her  beauty  and  her  happiness. 

Her  father  saw  her  wasting  away,  and  he  himself  appeared  to  de- 
cline as  fast  as  she  did.  The  secret  of  her  attachment  became  known 
to  all  the  family,  and  while  all  participated  in  the  despondency  of  the 
father  and  daughter,  they  nevertheless  made  many  hopeless  and  for- 
lorn attempts  to  remove  it.  The  manly  remonstrances  of  the  eldest 
son,  the  entreaties  of  St.  Croix  and  Eugenie,  the  silent  tears  of  the 
mother,  the  smiling  endearment  of  the  younger  children,  were  all 
tried  in  vain  upon  Le  Vasseur.  He  had  throned  himself  upon  a  rock 
of  lesolution  from  which  nothing  could  remove  him ;  but  with  the 
self-confident  blindness,  which  ever  waits  on  obstinacy,  he  could  see 
no  danger  in  it  He  trusted  to  his  vigorous  resistance  jnining  the 
victory  in  the  end;  and  as  his  solicitors,  in  the  behalf  of  Agnes, 
dropped  off  one  by  one  from  their  energetic  efforts,  he  only  waited 
for  the  hour  when  she  herself  should  pay  the  tribute  to  lus  deter- 
mination, by  yielding  up  her  lover  for  her  father's  sake. 

On  this  principle  he  did  not  even  oppose  her  seeing  de  Monigny, 
for  not  doubting  the  result,  he  hoped  his  triumph  would  be  the 
greater.  This  feeling  did  not  proceed  from  any  selfish  or  unworthy 
vanity ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  the  good  affects  of  the  example  on 
his  other  children,  and  knew  that  it  would  be  striking  in  proportion 
to  its  strength.  Agnes,  therefore,  was  frequently  at  St.  Croix's,  and 
■aw  de  Monigny  onen  and  unrestrained.  His  passion  seemed  to 
'  grow  with  every  hour,  and  his  urgency  for  their  marriage  with  every 
obstacle.    Her  attachment  was  tenderly  bnt  placidly  evident ;  and 
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ker  friend  afected  bj  her  worn  and  wasted  appearanee,  urfed  her, 
■poo  the  time  of  her  reaching  the  asre  which  authorized  her  by  law, 
to  join  heraelf  to  her  loyer  in  defiance  of  an  nnjust  and  positire 
parent.  I>e  Bfonignj  was  not  backward  in  argroments  to  persuade 
•her  to  tilts  step;  and  Ajpes  herself  ktuw  that  it  must  he  the  final 
■JtematiTe. 

Bnt  as  the  daj  of  her  legal  emancipation  from  parental  anthority 
anriTed,  she  determined  to  make  one  effort  more  to  melt  the  obduracy 
of  Le  Vanssnr.  At  the  verj  hour  on  which  she  completed  her  twen- 
ty-first year,  she  broke  in  unexpectedly  on  the  retbement  of  his 
«tedy,  and  flnng  herself  upon  his  neck.  He  understood  and  f^ 
the  appeal,  and  for  a  moment  fiiis  arras  instinctirely  closed  around 
her.  '^Oh,  my  father!  my  dear  father!"  cried  Agnes,  ^^drire  me 
not  to  utter  despair.    Tou  know  not  what  you  are  doing  by  your 

a'd  resolution.  Giro  me  your  consent  to  be  happy  and  respect- 
i.  Ton  must,  you  must  *.  Her  sobbing  rendered  further  speech 
impoesible,  but  her  choked  and  conrulsive  efforts  to  articulate  told 
that  she  had  a  world  of  arguments  to  urge.  She  would  hsye  gone 
OB,  but  her  father,  gentlyJisengaging  himself,  desired  her,  in  a  tone 
seareely  audible,  to  leare  him.  She  would  not,  however,  be  repuls- 
ed. She  clunff  to  him  as  he  strove  to  escape  Itom  her  embrace. 
Her  tears  rolled  upon  his  cheeks,  and  she  even  thought  his  own  were 
aingled  with  them.  But  even  if  they  were,  they  had  not  power  to 
was£  away  his -firm  resolution.  Qe  gathered  all  the  firmness  of  his 
▼oiee  and  repeated  his  determination  to  see  her  die,*and  to  die  him- 
self, sooner  than  give  the  required  consent ;  and  he  was  at  last 
obliged  forcibly  to  put  her  from  him,  and  to  escape  from  the  struggle 
which  he  doubted  his  power  to  prolong. 

That  interview  of  misery  was  the  last  in  which  she  ever  saw  her 
&tber.  As  soon  as  shb  could  recover  her  presence  of  mind,  and  suf- 
ficient bodily  strength,  she  arose  and  lefl  the  apartment.  Without 
delay,  or  consultation  with  any  of  the  family,  she  hurried  from  the 
house,  and  in  the  unfixed  wildness  of  despair  she  traversed  the  road 
which  led  to  the  residence  of  her  sister.  Arrived  there,  she  commu- 
nicated the  result  of  her  attempt  to  do  Monigny,  St.  Croix,  and  Eu- 
genie. Her  rescrfution  was  now  unequivocal ',  and  an  immediate  ap- 
plication, as  prescribed  by  the  laws,  was  made  on  her  part  to  ber 
fiitber,  demanding  his  consent  to  ber  intended  marriage.  A  prompt 
refusal  was  the  consequence.  Another  and  another  demand,  fol- 
lowed by  ne^tives,  as  steady  and  inflexible,  lell  nothing  which  pub- 
lie  rule  considered  as  obstacles ;  and  the  necessary  previous  ceremo- 
nials being  gone  through,  de  Monigny  led  his  affianced  bride  to  the 
pccsenee  or  the  public  officer,  before  whom  the  inviolable  contract 
was  required  to  be  solemnized.  They  were  attended  by  St.  Croix 
and  Eugenie — no  more.  How  different  to  the  glad  procession  which 
osnally  accompanies  a  weded  couple  !  How  unlike  the  expensive 
and  joyous  celebration  of  Eugenie's  own  nuptials  !  Instead  of  the 
gaody  crowd,  showering  flowers  and  blessings  on  the  youthful  pair, 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  bat  some  gazing  stragglers,  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  uninterested  and  listless  curiosity.  The  friends  of  both 
&milies  kept  far  away,  or  if  a  paising  few  encountered  by  chance 
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the  pThgnn  of  \ht  bridal  partj,^hej  .hurried  from  the  fmlh  with 
averted  eyes,  aa  if  there  were  contagion  in  its  train.  A  beffgar  or 
two  gave  their  common-place  and  sofSid  benediction, — and  uias  es- 
corted they  entered  the  public  office.  The  may<«r,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  de  Monigny'a  father,  went  through  the  duty  whieb 
his  situatien  imposed  on  him  with  ii  cold  and  sullen  reserve.  The 
ffreffier,  who  registered  the  contract,  had  his  part  in  the  gloomy  com- 
bination, and  seemed  anxious  to  engraft  on  his  ill-favoured  visage  » 
•cion  from  the  .stem  of  his  superior's  disdain;  while  the  ragged 
clerk,  who  affixed  the  seal  of  office,  strove  to  redouble  the  reflections 
of  authority  in  bis  gruff  and  greasy  countenance,  and  stamped  the 
.arms  of  the  town  with  an  energy  so  startling,  as  to  tell  that  an  tin- 
muttered  imprecation  lent  itsmpulse  to  the  act. 

Every  thing  was  blank  and  joyless.  The  looks  of  de  Monigny 
depicted  none  of  the  fervid  earnestness  of  expectant  love,  and  Agnes 
was  the  living  illustration  of  misery.  Su  Croix  and  Eugenie  felt  the 
infection,  ami  no  congratulatory  embrace  echoed  round  the  wide  and 
nlent  chamber.  The  P&rty  walked  away ;  nor  did  the  hallowed 
solemnities  of  religion  follow  the  celebration  of  the  civil  ceremony, 
which  was  all  that  the  law  required.  They  were  one— it  was  enougit. 
They  returned  to  the  house  ef  St.  Croix,  and  the  morrow  urshered 
in  no  sounds  of  merriment,  nor  shone  upon  a  face  of  new-born 
faptnre. 

Declining  the  longer  participation  of  St.  Croix's  residence,  the 
new-married  couple  removed  the  fbllowing  day  to  a  little  cottage  on 
his  grounds,  hastily  fitted  up  for  their  reception.  Cheerless  and  sad, 
it  contained  nothing  by  which  the  residence  of  the  newly  married 
may  be  almost  invariably  recognized.  If  elegance  be  wtnting,  or 
even  the  necessary  com&rts  or  life,  there  is  at  least,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  in  the  homeliest  hut,  where  wedded  love  first  settles, 
c  fflow  of  g«»nial  kind  ;  a  breathing  of  indifieience  to  worldly  cares  ; 
a  heaven  of  blithe  enjoyment  which  defies  both  poverty  and  ill-fate. 
But  if  one  exception  ever  did  exist  to  this  generally  blessed  lot,  it 
was  now,  in  the  hopeless  home  of  Agnes  and  her  husband. 

It  was  summer ;  and  the  unshelterad  cot  received  the  angry  benioe 
of  the  sun  without  any  respite  or  relief;  the  hard  earthern  floor,  the 
roorh  and  nnpainted  walls,  the  scanty  furniture,  one  ignorant,  un- 
civilized attendant,  all  threw  an  air  of  utter  wretchedness  around, 
and  **MigERr"  seemed  written  on  the  walls.  Some  of  the  kind- 
hearted  neighbors,  by  presents,  added  to  the  bountif\il  supplies  of 
St.  Croix  and  Eugenie,  would  have  rendered  this  hopeless  situation 
more  tolerable  ;  but  they  were  all  rejected  with  a  pride  that  seemed 
to  spring  from  bitterness  of  soul.  Even  the  friendly  visits  of  the 
few  who  still  would  cling  to  the  unfortunate  were  declined ;  and 
none  admitted,  with  the  s^e  exception  of  the  physician,  the  old  and 
tried  friend  of  the  family.  The  presence  of  even  Eugenie  and  St. 
Croix  appeared  at  first  unwelcome,  and  was  in  a  little  time  whotljr 
refrised  ;  while  the  frequent  efforts  of  Madame  Le  Vasseur  and  her 
other  children  to  see  the  unhappy  Agnes  were  all  in  vain. 

The  mystery  hanging  over  this  resolute  and  unmitigated  seclusion 


It  kagth  determiaed  the  anxious  mother  to  gain  an  entrance  hj 
itnUgem ;  and  accordingly  one  night,  when  darknees  and  rain  left 
hu  approach  leaa  than  erer  snapected,  she  bastaned  towards  the 
aottage  ef  de  Bionigny  attended  bj  St.  Croix.  Eugenie,  bein^  in 
expectation  of  aoon  becoming  again  a  mother,  could  not  ventnie 
to  join  the  party. 

Jaat  four  monthfl  had  now  elapsed  from  the  day  of  Agnes'  mar- 
lia^ ;  and  her  mother  had  for  aome  weeka  abandoned  her  oil-repeated 
■alicitations  for  admiswon.  Her  agitation  on  approaching  the  bleak 
aad  lonely  habitation  became  extreme.  She  thoucht  ^  her  own 
hoae  comlbrts,  and  the  comparative  elegancies  which  surrounded 
fiaceaia.  She  naked  herself  which  of  the  staters  was  most  worthy ', 
aod  the  bitterness  of  self-answering  recollections  quite  overpowered 
her.  She  wept  aJoud,  and  was  led  on  unresisting,  by  the  guidance 
of  8t  Croix,  endeavoring  to  stifle  the  audible  expression  of  her  die- 
^tm.  As  they  came  close  to  the  house,  the  low  murmuring  of  voices 
from  within  made  them  pause  for  a  moment,  and  they  saw,  through 
the  balf^ipened  ahuttera  of  the  little  parlor  window,  the  hapless 
ewaers  of  (his  mansion  of  misery.  They  were  aeated  at  a  cearae 
■ad  rustic  Uble :  a  solitary  lamp,  placed  upon  the  chimney,  threw  iu 
■elancholy  beam  upon  the  wan  and  hollow  countenances  of  Agnes 
ud  de  Monigny.  The  former  waa  busily  employed  at  needle- work, 
*^  her  huM^and,  with  looks  of  compasaionate  meaning,  seemed 
rtriviag  to  me  her  comfort. 

Madame  Lie  Vaaaenr  could  gaze  no  longer.  She  raised  the  latch 
ef  the  door, — for  no  precautions  close  the  houses  of  these  remote  and 
■Kladed  parts  :  bat  if  robbers  did  infest  the  country,  there  waa  little 
temptation  for  their  attacks  in  the  scanty  poaaeaaions  of  de  Monigny. 
The  sodden  opening  of  the  door  made  him  now  atart  from  hia  ahair, 
■od  when  he  recognized  the  intrudera,  a  fluah  of  anger  roae  upon  hla 
pallid  cheek ;  but  ne  suppressed  his  emotion  and  turned  to  Agnes, 
who,  in  the  first  moTement  of  surprise,  and  ungarded  afl'ection,  ad- 
**Bced  to  embrace  her  mother.  But  Madame  Le  Vasseur  for  a  mo- 
ment shrunk  back.  A  thousand  conflicting  sensations  rushed  at 
*mse  acroas  her  mind,  for  as  her  eye  caught  the  self-betraying  form 
of  Agnes,  she  saw  with  a  glance  that  she  waa  in  the  most  advanced 
■^  of  pregnancy.  The  recollection  of  her  situation  came  like 
Hghtning  to  the  memory  of  Agnes.  She  made  an  efibrt  to  fold  her 
^he  around  her ;  and  as  the  first  astonished  pang  of  Madame  JLe 
^''^Ttt  subsided,  and  aa  ahe  was  hurrying  forward  to  meet  the  prof- 
erred  embrace  of  her  daughter,  the  returning  consciousness  of  the 
mtlei  made  her  aink  with  empty  arms  into  her  chair. 

The  remainder  of  the  interview  may  be  better  imagined  than  dea- 
cribed.  The  astonished  St>  Croix  hastened  back  to  convey  the  un- 
expected  news  to  Eugenie  ;  while  Madame  Le  Vasseur  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  assurances  of  forgiveness,  and  many  a 
eommon-place,  though  heart-felt  condolence,  quite  lost  on  the  des- 
P&iriDg  listener. 

The  dawning  of  a  heavy  morning  brought  no  gleam  of  hope  to  the 
tfflieted  group,  but  it  showed  more  plainly  to  the  mother  the  rava|^B 
which  a  little  time  had  made  iu  her  once  beautiful  and  blooqiing 
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child.  Her  an^ish  wb  almost  intupportablc  ;  and  she  aaw  that  she 
but  added  to  the  distreaa  of  Agne9,  -who  wemed  overpowered  and 
bent  down  under  the  conviction  that  her  fatker*s  ewMt  awaited  his 
discovery  of  her  situation.  With  this  feeling  she  implored  ber 
mother  to  keep  the  secret  from  him,  and  to  give  her  a  chance  of 
dyinff  nnbetrayed.  She  uttered  no  reproach  against  him,  nor  did 
ahe  shelter  her  offence  with  the  plea  which  his  obstinate  opposition 
might  have  given  her,  even  when  confessing  to  her  mother,  that  the 
day  of  bis  resolute  unkindness,  on  discovering  her  attachment,  was 
that  in  which  the  despair  of  Monigny  and  herself  led  to  the  iatal  for* 
gstfulness  of  his  duty,  and  the  fall  of  her  honor.  But  she  now  look- 
ed upon  the  past  without  pain,  and  mechanically  made  preparations 
for  the  fixture  ;  while  her  whole  powers  of  thought  and  feelmg  were 
concentrated  in  the  dread  of  the  malidiction,  which  once  riveted  hsr 
to  the  earth,  although  launched  against  another. 

Her  mother,  to  quiet  her  fears,  told  her  that  she  would  be  discreet; 
and,  assuring  her  that  her  secret  should  be  safe  from  her  father  shs 
left  her  somewhat  more  composed.  On  the  return  of  Madame  Ls 
Vasseur  to  St.  Crox*s,  however,  she.  In  concert  with  them,  agreed 
to  make  every  thing  known  to  her  husband.  They  unanimously 
agreed,  that  much  was  to  be  expected  from  his  natural  tenderness 
upon  his  hearing  the  truth  of  Agnea's  sufibring  and  from  the  strong 
affection  towards  her,  which  was  best  evinced  oy  his  wretchedness 
ever  since  the  fatal  hour  in  which  he  drove  her  from  iiis  bosom. 
Full  of  the  most  benevolent  hopes,  they  hastened  to  bis  house  ;  and 
without  formal  or  settled  plan,  the  intelligence  burst  from  them,  in 
an  united  disclosure,  which  none  of  them  could  have  made  individ- 
ually, but  wbic^i  he  trusted  they  could  not  thus  withstand  the 
force  of. 

Le  Vassenr  heard  them  in  silence.  A  smile  was  curling  his  lip. 
They  thought  it  incredulity^  but  it  was  despair  !  His  hands  trembled, 
his  colour  went  and  came,  he  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  burst  into  a  fit 
of  loud  hysterica]  laughter,  and  would  have  gone  mad,  had  he  not 
had  relief  in  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  They  were  the  first  he  had 
shed  for  many  a  day.  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself  he  motion- 
ed to  the  door,  and  there  was  an  awful  dignity  in  bis  gesture  which 
commanded  an  immediate  obedience.  They  left  him  ;  and  in  less 
th4n  ten  minutes  they  saw  a  rervant  leave  the  court-yard  on  horse- 
back at  full  speed,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

With  that  wilful  deception  which  the  most  desperate  cases  cannot 
conquer,  Madame  TiC  Vasseur,  Eugenie,  and  even  St.  Croix,  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  letter  contained  Uie  pardon  of  Agnes.  They  pro- 
ceeded once  more  to  Le  Vasseur 's  study,  in  half-satisfied  anxiety  that 
their  belief  would  be  confirmed.  They  were  admitted.  Le  Vasseur 
was  sitting  in  his  chair,  calm  and  unimpassiooed.  They  ardently 
inquired  what  were  the  contenU  of  his  letter.  Suddenly  starting  up, 
with  a  look  of  phrensy,  and  a  tone  of  fearful  energy,  he  cried,  '*my 
curse  '.*• 

Some  hours  after  Madame  Le  Vasseur  had  quitted  Agnes  in  the 
morning,  the  effects  of  the  sudden  and  long  protracted  agitation  be- 
came apparent  in  the  latter.    She  felt  every  symptom  of  approsich- 
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■f  Mvttiy,  and  her  buibaad  hMtened  off  to  the  town,  whieh  wu 

at  some  dtstance,  where  resided  the  physician,  who  being  in  her  eon- 

fidenee  throughout  ezpcKited  the  summons.    Hardly  had  de  Monigny 

ktt  sight  of  his  dwelling,  when  the  servant  bearing  Le   Vasseur's 

letter  arrived.    The   ignorant  girl   who  had  the  care  ot  her  mistress 

iounediately  handed  her  the  letter ;  and  Agnes,  recogBtxing  her  fkr 

her'n  writings,  opened  it   with  the  eagerness  of  hope.      She  forgot 

fer  a  moment  her  pains,  and  lost  all  sense  of  suffering  in  the  magic 

,  of  expectation.    Her  eye  ran  qnickly  over  the  few  lines  contained  in 

tiie  billet,  when  the  horror  struck  servant  saw  her  sink  back  in  the 

M,  altering  a  piereinp  seream,  the  herald  of  a  fit  of  violent  copvnl* 

■ioB.   Shrieks  of  maniac  wildness,  the  voice  of  mingled  agony  and 

deliriam,  burst  loudly  from  her,  and  ceased  but  with  one  fierce  and 

eloRDg  spasm,  which  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  gave  birth  to  a 

fine  female  child,  and  broke  the  heart  of  the  ill-fated  mother ! 

At  de  Monigny  retdmed  towards  home,  accompanied  by  the  doctor, 
thej  heard  the  terrific  accents.  As  they  neared  the  house,  the  shriek 
vu  hushed ;  and  when  they  entered,  Agnes  was  quite  dead.  The 
tfiitraeted  servants,  who  stood  bv  her  side,  did  not  think  of  ffoing  oat 
to  meet  the  husband's  approaeh ;  and  as  he  rushed  into  the  room, 
breathless  and  abrupt,  such  was  the  spectacle  which  met  his  sight. 

The  following  evening  Agnes  was  privately  buried  in  the  netgh- 
boriog  cemetery,  her  hand,  even  in  the  ffrave,  grasping  the  fatal 
ktter  which  was  the  w&rrant  of  her  dsato,  and  which  had  been  in 
nio  attempted  to  be  taken  from  it.  St.  Croix  and  her  vounffer 
brothers  followed  her  funeral  as  sole  mourners.'  The  eldest  fled 
frni  his  fttber*s  house,  overwhelmned  by  the  double  shame  whieh 
nd  Allen  on  his  family,,  and  the  infatuated  severity  which  had  per- 
petuated its  disgrace.  Eugenie  was  dreadfully  shocked  on  learning 
her  sister^s  fate ;  bat  the  fears  were  exaggerated  of  those  who  thonght 
the  intelligence  would  have  endangered  her  safety. 

Theiafnit  was  alive  and  well  at  the  time  1  heard  these  particulars, 
u^  had  not  to  that  day  received  a  morsel  of  nourishment,  except 
from  the  bands  of  its  inconsolable  father. 


NOTE. 


from  the  moment  of  my  seeing  this  story  in  print  I  have  looked 

npon  it  with  repugnance,  and  regret.    In  manuscript,  an  author's 

enon  are  less  manifest  to  him ;  for  U  is,  compared  to  print,  very 

much  what  thought  is  to  language :  and  it  is  only  when  we  speak  our 

« 
vAndBy  sr  see  them  set  in  type,  that  we  are  truly  conscious  of  their 

Birtikes. 
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The  place  this  story  occapies  in  these  Tolumes  is  correct  as  regards 
the  order  ol  their  composition,  although  it  stands  both  last  and  least 
in  my  regard.  It  was  my  first  attempt ;  and  I  can  only  account  for 
my  bad  taste  in  having  chosen  its  events  (or  illustration,  from  the 
fancy,  coHunon  to  inexperienced  writers,  of  selecting  some  subject 
of  exaggerated  interest,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween the  exciting  and  the  revolting.  The  main  incidents  of  **  The 
Curse,*'  are  true  to  tAs  letter — and  even  this  last  expression  may  be 
taken  literally.  But  •*  Truth  should  not  be  told  at  all  times ;"  and 
there  is  no  time  at  which  it  should  be  mere  scrupulously  concealed 
than  when  its  naked  exposure  may  give  a  false  expression  as  to  na- 
tional character.  That  instances  of  the  nature  of  those  I  have  here 
related  might  be  found,  even  at  this  day,  in  France  is  possible.  But, 
even  so,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  the  country  at  large  to  draw  a 
sweeping  inference  against  its  moral  state.  I  fear  that  my  story  may 
have  produced  some  mischief  of  that  kind  ;  and  if  I  did  not  reflect 
that  such  might  have  been  the  case  time  enough  to  prevent  the  evil 
(by  burning  the  M6.)  it  must  be  ascribed  to  my  never  hoping  for  a 
wide  circulation  te  my  pages,  to  the  hastiness  with  which  foreigners 
write  about  strange  countries,  and  perhaps  to  their  facility  for  be- 
lieving, in  flpite  of  proverb  or  proof,  that  one  swallow  doee  make  a 
summer. 

France  has  been  so  thoroughly  expfored  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  any  new  tes- 
timony to  the  propriety,  in  maimers  and  conduct,  of  its  unmarried 
women  is  needless.  This  being  the  main  point  now  at  issue,  I  con- 
fine this  explanatory  note  to  it  alone ;  and  I  wish  to  call  back  at- 
tention only  to  the  picture  of  the  two  sisters,  sketched  with  what  I 
hive  long  felt  to  be  so  hurried  and  so  unskilful  a  hand.  Readers, 
whe  may  not  be  stopped  on  this  threshold  of  my  book,  will  find,  as 
they  go  along,  delineations  of  French  female  character  quite  as  real 
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wmA  of  far  more  general  likelihood.  And  I  promise  them  that,  as  I 
Bjself  proceed  in  re-reading  (after  a  lapse  of  several  years)  the 

■tones  in  succession,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  point  out  with  equal 
frankness  as  I  dtf  now  whatever  may  strike  roe  as  erroneous  or  ob- 
jcctiooable. 


LA  VILAINE  TETE. 


Hey  wbo,  by  acccideBt,  haTe  tome  iiMTittbU  and  uid«Uble  mark  <m 
their  paiaooi  if  tbej  want  not  Yutaa,  generally  proTe  fortunate. 

liOBD  Bacov. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

1  took  the  boat  on  the  Garonne,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  that  treach- 
erous season,  when  the  varying  tints  of  the  foliage,  like  the  hectic 
flush  of  consumption  make  ua  forget  the  decay  of  nature,  while  ad- 
Buring  its  loTeliness.  I  sailed  dowfi  the  river  as  far  as  Pauilhac,  a 
Dttle  port  some  leagues  from  its  mouth  ;  a  kind  of  halting  place  for 
vesselB  bound  to  Bordeaux,  as  Qravesend  is  to  London. 

The  views  on  this  part  of  the  Garonne  are  fine,  but  can  be  scarce- 
ly called  picturesque.  The  stream  is  too  wide,  its  banks  not  high 
enough,  and  the  country  beyond  too  flat  to  entitle  the  landscape  to 
that  epithet  so  dear  to  travellers.  But  there  are  seme  interesting 
points.  Lonoont,  for  example,  a  village  on  the  right  hand,  inhabit- 
ed chiefly  by  idiip-builders,  as  is  evident,  from  the  many  skeletons  and 
newly -fijiished  vessels  standing  on  the  stocks.^  A  height  rises  ab- 
mpUy  behind  the  houses ;  and,  being  covered  with  vineyards  to  the 
top,  nas,  till  late  in  the  season,  a  very  cheerful  and  even  romantic' 
appearance.  Some  villages  of  leas  note  ;  occasional  villas  belonging 
to  the  gentry  of  Bordeaux ;  the  round  fort  in  the  middle  of  the  nver, 
called,  from  its  shape,  lepate;  and  the  towns  of  Bourg  and  Blaye, 
with  the  citadel  of  the  latter,  are  the  other  stationary  objects  which 
attract  attention.  Then  you  have  the  ships  scuddmg  up  or  down 
the  river ;  all  sails  set,  and  all  hearts  joyous,  if  the  wind  is  fair ', 
tacking  and  laboring,  should  it  be  foul.  An  occasional  steam-boat  is 
seen,  plodding  along  like  a  Dutch  merchant,  enveloped  in  smoke, 
and  turning  neither  to  right  nor  left,  while  many  little  fishing  smacks 
and  pilot  boats  dance  gaily  on  the  waves,  and  plunge  their  prows 
through  the  spray. 

I  have  not,  perhaps,  done  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the  Garonne ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  paint  it  heloto  Bordeaux,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  a  man  coming  down  the  country,  hia-mind  filled  with  the 
mspiration  of  much  finer  scenes.  Sailing  up  the  river,  aher  a  voyage 
of  some  weeks,  the  impressions  it  excites  are  far  different.  I  know 
this  by  experience';  for  I  well  recollect,  that  after  the  tedium  of  the 
sea,  and  the  tossing  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  one  of  its  angriest 
moods,  I  thought  the  Tghtrhouse  of  Cordouan  the  model  of  architect- 
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u..  the  Weak  .and.  at  the  r^^'l'j:^'^,X^:^:::rsLT''  '"^ 

liness,  and  every  .pot  a.  we  """^"^^/j^Xtnce  of  U.e  Garonne  and 

I  Tiled  not  tell  "7  ««<>"•  ^^'^  ^™  S."   Gironde,  an   ext«jn«.ve 

the  Dordogne,  ju»t  above  Biaye,  tOTm.  ine  v.  .  ^^^  ^^ 

*tuury,  ^^th'ail  the  attribute.  "^  ^''/f  ^^t^tt  ontneach  of  Pauil- 
iunotionof  the  river.  I  '^^fV^\Zl^J^,^^y  the  ennui  occ«.ioned 
hac,  followed  by  Ranger,  and  accompanied  By 

by  my  four  hour.'  laiy  '»?»««•.       .  ;» admUsible from  a.port.- 

'lnvi.itingMedoc,lnieant-thephrMei.«i  principd 

„an-to  kill  two  bird.  *"'\;^;, 'H;  J^der  Ae  n«ne  o?  clan-t, 
OTowth  of  thoM  »"ne'"°P*'"^""*  ,,.h".rBff  whichhadbeen  prom- 
£d  to  enjoy  two  or  three  J«^y»  ^ ^'^^^.'^-f.' Wm^^lf  no  better  th.. 
iged  to  me  by  a  Bordeaux  friend.    But  man  ^a^j  purp<«. 

the  .pert  of  chance  and  «"«»™^"J^;^°d  Jn"  rlted  by  feeling,  be- 

b^:^:^^  trd;;^e'b:.th^mf;s^.'tousry  out  of », 

^^'^^-  %         i  ..Wo^  tn  the  road,  I  was  proceeding  to- 

Having  risen  early,  and  ^^'f "^^^Jf  ^J^Jbre  mentioned  chateau 
wards  thi  ground,  of  "^J.  !f ^j^^' ^^fj'^^^^^^^^  name  of  its  owner 
lying  in  my  path,  I  inquired  of  an  ^^^^f^fr^g^. cut  ting,  he  turned 

s'top\mg  fir  a  ---,^^^1^^^^^^^^^^ 

round  and  answered,      1  he  ™»r'"°  ,,„„  ,..     ..  Here  !   every  bod/, 

"Indeed!"  cried  I,  "..  .he  here,  tlien     .       "^i^.t  ghe".  at  Pa- 

who  know,  any  thing  of  the  M.^c^'"-^'  If^X^'cli  igno«n^ 

i,,"  replied  he,  a.ton..hed  ,t  would  «em   at  wy     6  ^^^?      .^ 

mi  in  a  tone  "f ''P™*'^. ''»V?\Th^  n^t  ^e  .«?hte.t  pretension. J 
^ated  an  acquaintance  ^? -fj^Vd  ^  "  I  do  k»ow^  greSt  deal  of* 
Jr^ n»'hoth  I^nr;  »w  her.  and  was  not  aware  of  »- 

"'^ar"^n:er.ation  ended  he,. ;  "<• -"j^-jp/l^th'of^t  w""«t? 
I  walked  toward,  the  next  '•"•«*-.t£3^„  j„.t  mentiondtj 
ing  on  my  Vrain,  and  !>»  "•"•"^'^''{^^^ii.d  wa.  filled  »4 
J  opened  every  .luice  »f  ^    ^ch^^ef,  «.d  WatituUy  illu** 

°"-  ^'  "ed'  r„'u  v::d'el?tJ^t?:t'^uX:cre^inen^  »ni^ 
;\7;r4d:!.^dl  f^U  m^^L  -i;fnd  my^;^th«b,«^ 
we?e  wont  to  do,  while  .tand.ng  on  the  -P"* '"^^^J^J,'^  Zeab 
gloriou.  action.  I  p«d  my  homage  to  hero»m  «  '^-^^^Xt"* 
iinoluary .  Thi.  i.  to  me  of  all  parts  "'.F™***  ,^«  "^'T '"'^ew  " 
Hi.  m  of  a.««iation.  of  ^J^^^'S^^^^^^nlh^^ »* 
erv  thinit  lying  dormant  m  the  mind  that  bw«  '«'**^""  •':„,o  ik 
orto  virUie?  it  breathe,  an  air  of  .ympathy  and  ""row '"' 
heart.  i!nda»u«»  at  once  recollection,  of  her«c  deToUon,.ndm»l 

nation  for  the  ruin  of  thi.  it.  n«*)?\'5°'P'*-„  ,^„,  _h,t  it  *»" 
La  Vendee.  de.poiled  "d  deviated.  wnoJ^agCT  what       ^ 
Thfl  fkoe  of  naluT.  i.  not  changed,  bat  the  movemenU  wnw 
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wflot  to  light  up  its  featnres  are  gone  bj.  The  thickly -wooded  land- 
■eape  is  the  same  as  ever;  tke  verdant  mass  of  foliage,  the  gushing 
rivulets,  the  rising  hillocks'^  the  scattered  villages,  still  shew  them- 
•elres.  Isolated  chateaux  raise  here  and  there  their  red -tiled  roofs 
abore  the  iged  »aks  ;  and  many  a  blackened  wall  shows  yon  where 
others  stood,  and  wkJaU  destroyed  them.  Man,  too,  is  there  :  in  fact, 
Uie  district  still  exists,  in  all  the  visible  signs  of  life  ;  bat  the  fine 
ioul  of  its  inspiration  is  no  more.  The  mild,  yet  hardy  nature  of  the 
people,  is  not  quite  changed  ;  they  are  still  hospitable,  beneficent, 
\  and  brare ;  their  cottages  and  their  hearts  are  open  to  the  stranger ; 
they  share  with  him  their  humble  fare,  and  the  fullness  of  their  sov- 
Tows— bttt  they  are  a  broken  down  race.  Their  courage  shines  out 
OD  a  sadden  impulse  or  unexpected  excitement ;  but  the  natural  tone 
of  former  intrepidity  has  died  away  in  the  artificial  efi!brts  which  ty- 
nnny  forced  from  them.  The  quickening  impulse  of  domestic  ex- 
ample has  long  ceased  to  animate  the  peasants  of  La  Vendee.  They 
Ke  no  more  the  lords  of  their  idolatry  living  among  them  in  the  fel- 
lowihip  of  honorable  association,  holding  out  the  arm  of  power  to 
cberiah,  not  to  crush,  their  followers  ;  giving  notions  of  right,  not  by 
pv^pt,  but  by  action  ;  teaching  religion,  not  by  persecution,  but 
^vj  pictf ;  endearing  peace,  by  deeds  of  q^iiet  virtue ;  and  leading  to 
battle  bj  such  spirit-stirring  words  as  these  ;  **It  I  advance,  follow 
^'fifl  slwiak  back,  kill  me  ;  if  I  die,  revenge  me!"* 

Soeh  was  the  ofl  indulged  train  of  thought  that  came  revived  and 
fresh  DpoQ  me  as  I  now  walked  up  to  the  rustic  inn,  whose  designa- 
tion was  a  withered  branch  of  fir-tree,  stuck  in  the  wall  and  arough- 
r  1  v-€olorcd  print  below  it,  representing  a  couple  of  jolly  fellows  sitting, 
I  fj**p>  in  hand,  beside  a  huge  crimson  bottle,   which   shot  forth  a 
|elood  of  blue  froth.     "  Good  March  beer,"  in  Wge  letters  at  the  foot, 
.  «.vuthe  key  to  this  hieroglyphic,  and  a  sigmnof  invitation  to  the 
:i    thirsty  passenger.     Sure  ©fa  welcome  in  the  common  home  of  eve- 
ry wanderer  with  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  I  entered  the  house,  and 
asked  if  1  could  have  a  bed  for  the  night.     A  little  hesitation  on  the 
:-,  part  of  the  host,  a  few  frivolous  questions  about  my  passport  from  the 
'vf   **^^»  ^^^  some  sly  looks  of  mingled  suspicion  and  coquetry  from 
y.-  .ker  chubby  and  sunburnt  daughter,  all  ended  in  the  grant  of  my  dc- 
/  ^iDand,and  in  my  being  installed  in  a  snug  little  room  looking  out  up- 
:.  j^on  the  garden,     being  fairly  in  possession,  I  bethought  myself  of  a 
;i.-steTy  important  and  on-required  assistant  in  the  arran^ments  of  all 
^'•',2*°l^^^  Particularly  of  those  who  carry  their  wardrobe  on  their 
■^  .•"powers— I  mean  a  washerwoman. 

^•*.  "j^K*»»ir,'*  said  the  landlords  daughter,  "  to  be  sure  there's  ^ 
*'-  *^jJ'"^o«»an  in  the  village.  Shall  1  run  and  look  for  her  .>" 
■'  tJ  **°  please,  after  yon  have  given  me  ray  breakfiist." 
lO^  rbfs  washerwoman  came  in  consequence  ;  and,  as  1  offered  her  a 
^  if  y  **^^ine  from  my  bottle,  she  thanked  me  with  an  accent  which 
*  •  jj"**"  **  ^^^  to  he  Ven<iean.  "  What,  you  too  ore  from  La  Vcn- 
^>'  ttet  r  exclaimed  L     »»  Alas  !  yes,  sir,*'  said  she,  "  many  a  long  day ; 
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though  1 16610  to  bear  the  token  marked  ofi  my  tongue  aa  firmly  mm 
it  is  stamped  in  my  heart.** — She  here  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eje. — 
The  poor  woman  had  a  very  ill-favored  countenance  }  and  as  to  the 
rest  of  her  person,  I  can  only  say  with  Milton,  that  she  had  **  fit  body 
to  fit  head ;"  thus  affording  another  proof  that  proportian  maj  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  beauty. 

Her  birth-place  was,  however,  enough  to  ensure  her  my  regard. — 
We  entered  deeply  into  chat ;  and,  in  return  to  my  many  questiona 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  celebrated  Madam  de  la  Roche* J ae- 
quelin  and  her  family,  she  g^ve  me  much  information.  This,  though 
interesting  to  the  sensitive  or  curious  reader,  being  of  private  and 
existing  individuals,  I  da  not  feel  myself  warranted,  by  any  exam- 
ple, to  make  public. 

Our  conversation  insensibly  turned  on  tales  of  La  Vendee  ;  and 
half  a  day  wa»  thus  spent  before  the  old  washerwoman  bundled  up 

my  little  packet  of  two  shirts,  two  pair  of peha !  no  matter — and 

bade  me  good  evening.  My  mind  was  full  of  the  subject ;  and  for- 
^ettin^,  for  that  night,  both  vineyards  and  partridges,  I  sketched  the 
foUowmg  true  stary^  which,  at  my  leisure,  I  put  into  its  present  form. 


CHAPTER  II. 

# 
There  is  no  truth  morr  obvious  than  that  vicious  times  afibrd  the 
best  field  for  the  display  ef  virtue;  and  never  was  the  axiom  more  fully 
exemplified  than  during  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Many  people  find  it  hard  to  mingle  notions  of  virtue  with  the  memo- 
ry of  that  event ;  yet,  gratitude,  humanity,  and  honor  were  never 
more  frequent — Ij^cause  so  many  opportunities  for  their  exertion  have 
been  rarely  ever  afforded.  Such  qualities  as  these  aie  best  under- 
stood by  contrast ;  and,  in  fact,  require  the  display  of  their  opposites 
to  bring  them  into  action.  Bad  passions  and  bad  men  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  us :  the  good  must  be  called  forth  to  be  observed.  Evil 
forms  the  foreground  of  the  social  picture,  but  brings  out  rather  than 
conceals  the  amiable  and  mild  perspective.  The  country  and  the 
period  in  question  formed  the  mightv  frame-work  of  this  moral  exhi- 
bition; and  it  was  in  La  Vendee  that  numan  nature  appeared  abstract- 
edly the  worst.  It  was  there,  too,  that  more  instances  of  virtue  oc- 
curred than  in  any  other  part.  There  the  most  hateful  passions  were 
let  loose,  Frenchman  warred  against  Frenchman  ;  the  son  battled 
against  the  father  ;  brother  was  opposed  to  brother  ;  yet  there  it 
was,  amidst  rapine,  hatred,  and  revenge,  that  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  heart  were  seen  to  flourish  ; 
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"  ?^t  in  ibe  sonthine  and  the  iinilet  oT^Heaven^ 
But  Wnpp'd  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes." 

In  this  isolated  region  resistance  to  the  reroiutiooary  spirit  was  not 
eaased  by  feelings  of  a  political  nature.  They  were  strictly  private, 
and  therefore  more  pare.  It  was  not  that  the  Vendeans  wished  to 
vphold  the  prerogatires  of  the  crown,  or  the  errors  of  the  court. 
Tliey  were  unconnected  with  the  one,  and  ignorant  of  the  other. 
The  name  of  the  king  excited  in  them  feelings  of  endearment  only 
as  it  was  connected  with  the  nobility,  und«r  whom  they  lived  and 
thrived.  Had  these  flung  away  their  privileges  and  titles,  the  pea- 
nuts would  have  been  as  willingly  republicans  as  royalists.  Their 
hardy  and  unsophisticated  minds  cared  nothing  for  distinctions. 
They  were  happy  ;  they  had  every  right  which  they  required  ;  and 
frit  that  attachment  which  free-bom'  gratitude  inspires.  Thev  took 
arms  ts  protect  their  lords  from  injury,  and  their  altars  from  pollution. 
Loyalty  and  religion  were  blended  with  the  more  domestic  feelings  ; 
and  the  only  ill  Uiey  feared  was  the  removal  of  that  anthoritv  which 
eisewhere  meant  abuse,  but  was  to  them  protection.  It  is  this  which 
sanctifies  their  struggles.  Had  the  memory  of  their  bravery  and 
their  misfortuties  come  to  us  merely  as  intrepid  assertors  of  political 
rights,  we  should  have  felt  for  them  all  the  admiration  and  remt 
which  is  dse  to  unsuccessful  courage.  But  the  warriors  of  La  Ven- 
dee take  hold  of  our  sympathies  by  tenderer,  and  even  stronger,  ties. 
In  the  soldier  we  see  also  the  husband  and  the  father,  ^o  cold- 
blooded mercenaries  come  to  claim  our  compassion,  but  ardent  patriots 
to  command  it.  We  view  them  in  all  the  energy  of  home  devotion 
— in  all  the  softness  of  fire-side  endearment — in  the  strenuous  exer- 
cise of  domestic  honor.  Not  rushing  on  from  the  impulse  of  mere 
ambition,  but  rallying  round  their  brave  commanders  with  all  the 
warmth  of  family  regard  ;  and  fighting  with  tllfcm  side  by  side  upon 
their  native  fields,  at  once  the  cradle  of  their  blessings  and  the  sepul- 
chre of  their  woes. 

The  events  of  the  Vendean  wars  abound  -with  incidents  of  deep 
hat  sorrowftil  interest.  The  fortunes  and  fate  of  the  rebel  leaders 
most  naturally  attract  our  attention ;  but  the  suffering  was  fo  gen- 
eral, there  was  such  a  perfect  equality  of  wretchedness;  that  we  can- 
not gaze  upon  the  devotion  of  the  chief  without  mingling  our  re- 
garcM  with  that  of  his  followers.  Did  I  choose  to  work  on  high- 
wrought  feelings ;  did  I  want  a  hero  of  romantic  endowment  or 
wonderons  feats,  they  are  to  be  had  in  rich  abundance ;  but  such  was 
not  my  object.  I  chose  a  simpler  theme  and  humbler  actors,  aban- 
doning for  truth  all  views  of  exhaltation. 

In  the  heart  of  that  part  of  this  devoted  province,  called  Le  Socage^ 
stood  a  retired  straggling  village,  containing  about  twenty  houses  ; 
but  these  were  so  irregularly  scattered,  that  they  occupied  a  surface 
which  might  have  sufficed  for  ten  times  the  number.  This  village 
was  far  away  from  any  high  road  ;  and,  being  skirted  by  impenetra- 
ble woods,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine a  more  complete  sedlusioi^  The  humble  community  by  which 
it  was  occupied  were  ignoraqt  '^the  world,  and  did  not  wish  for 
worldly  knowledge.  Their  pastor,  a  mild  and  amiable  man,  assured 
VOL.  I.  7* 
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them  that  he  had  voluntarily  renoanced  it,  and  that  the  votaries  of 
f  iBhion  held  a  lot  less  happy  than  theirs.  The  seigneur,  who  lived 
in  the  chateau  close  at  hand,  was  anoUier  practical  example  of  the 
curate's  veracity;  for  he  also  bad  for  many  years  abandoned  the  plea- 
sures of  high  liie,  and  lived  among  his  peasantry,  more  like  a  father 
than  a  master.  These  two  authorities  were  all  in  all  with  the  hon- 
est ereatures  whom  tliey  governed,  and  with  a  sway  so  gentle  that 
this  infiuence  wasi>ot  their  due.  Nothing  was  more  reciprocally 
made  amiable  than  tlie  intercourse,  between  these  poor  people,  their 
pastor,  and  their  lord.  In  each  gradation  there  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
variety  of  feeling ;  but  it  harmonized  so  well  together,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  point  oat  the  distinctions. 

The  church  was  a  lowly  edifice,  suithig  the  humilitv  of  the  teach- 
er and  his  flock  The  simple  altar  and  unornamented  walls  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  gorgeouaness  of  a  metropolitan  embel- 
lishment; and,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  heard  of  ^Hhe  majesty 
of  religion,"  and  the  '^magnificenceo^  worship,"  I  doubt  whether  the 
gilding  and  polishing  of  a  Roman  or  Parisian  temple  ever  reflected  a 
congregation  more  devout  than  that  which  -filled  this  modest  sanctua- 
ry. But  nothing  like  fanaticism  was  known  among  them..  They  did 
their  duty  too  well  to  have  leisure  for  excesses;  guut  rarely  sullied  the 
round  of  their  occupations.  The  worthy  curate  often  wept  over  th9 
sorrows  to  which  all,  alas !  are  subject,  but  he  as  often  smiled  at  the 
innocent  eagerness  with  which  his  parithoners  would  labor  to  conviet 
themselves  of  crime.  Their  confessions  were  frequent ;  their  penan- 
ces slight ;  and  their  absolution  safely  conceded.  They  were,  how- 
ever, as  gay  as  they  were  pious,  and  as  fond  of  dancing  as  of  prayer. 
They  never  neglected  their  devotions,  or  forgot  their  pleasures.  The 
grass  plat  before  the  little  church  was  the  scene  of  their  Sunday  festiv- 
ities; and  probably  aeither  religion  nor  recreation  was  the  worse  for 
this  affinity.  The  good  priest  presided  almost  as. regularly  at  the  one 
as  the  other.  Reclined  in  the  shade  of  a  group  of  elms,  as  old  as  the 
ivy-covered  walls  of  the  church  itself,  his  smiles  gave  a  sanction  to 
the  pleasures  on  which  he  gazed.  The  village  contained  three  or 
four  musicians ;  and  the  rustic  concert  often  charmed  to  the  spot  the 
seigneur  and  his  iamily,  with  any  occasional  guest  who  happened  to 
be  at  the  chateau.  There  was  among  the  inhabitants  an. equality 
purely  republican ;  but  thev  were  unruffled  by  those  dreams  of  van- 
ity and  ambition,  to  which  even  republicans  are  subject.  They 
were  alike  poor,  industrious,  well-disposed  and  happy.  To  trace  the 
portrait  of  one  family  would  be  to  give  the  picture  of  all. 

The  cottages,  too,  were  nearly  ul  alike ;  but  one  was  pre-eminent 
above  the  rest  for  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  neat- 
ness. A  French  cottage,  even  now,  when  the  political  condition  of 
the  peasantry  is  so  much  improved,  brings  no  idea  of  outward  com- 
fort to  the  mind.  At  the  period  in  question  its  claims  were. still  lees;' 
and  in  our  village  external  slovenliness  and  dirt  were  as  much  ap- 
parent as  in  any  other.  But  one  habitation  formed  a  pleasing  excep- 
tion to  this  general  reproach.  It  stood  apart  from  the  others,  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet  which  ran  bfi«ben  the  village  and  the  wood,  Jt 
was  surrounded  by  a  small  garOTn,  kept  neat  and  blooming.    The 
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valb  wcTe  covered  with  creepioj^  shrubs ;  and  flowering  plant* 
vere  placed  aroand,  carefulfj  cherished  in  winter,  and  in  snouner 
fentaatically  arranged  on  benches  bailt  against  the  cottage.  The 
well,  sonk,  as  is  usual,  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  and  front  of  the 
hoose,  showed  nothing  of  naked  deformity  or. uncouth  ornament. — 
Its  wsJl,  rising  about  Uiree  feet  from  the  ground,  was  surrounded  by 
a  little  faedige  of  myrtle  ana  rose-trees,  which,  in  the  season  of  bloon 
and  beauty,  showed  a  profusion  of  gay  flowers.  A  couple  of  rines 
were  trained  along  the  front  of  the  cottage,  and  their  stems  carefully 
preesrred  by  a  wooden  covering  nailed  round  them.  Every  thing 
within  was  in  unison  with  the  simple  neatness  without.  The  room, 
which  eerved  as  kitchen  and  parlor,  was  furnished  scantily,  but  clean- 
lUy.  The  copper  vessels  shone  bright  on  the  walls,  and  the  table 
and  chairs  were  white  from  regular  and  careful  scouring.  The  sleep- 
ing apartment  had  a  comfortable  bed ;  a  small  closet  adjoining  the 
kitchen  held  another ;  and  a  couple  of  presses  were  slocked  with 
coarse  but  wholesome  linen,  a  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  French  pea- 
sants to  what  we  might  think  excess. 

The  owner  of  this  humble  yet  enviable  mansion,  was  an  old  wo- 
asan/bent  down  with  age  and  infirmity.  Her  whole  stay  and  solace 
in  the  wo'Id  was  her  granddaughter,  whom  she  had  brought  up— ui 
orphan  from  the  cradle.  This  poor  girl  was  every  thing  that  she 
eoold  desire,  except  in  one  respect ;  and  possessed  all  that  her  aitu- 
ation  required,  but  one  advantage,  with  which,  it  must  be  coniessad, 
there  are  few  who  can  well  entirely  dispense.  Jeannette  was  amia- 
ble, cheerful,  tender-hearted.;  a  good  spinner,  active  in  household 
aflaira,  and  pious ;  but  beauty  formed  no  part  of  her  possessions : 
for  she  was  in  appearance  ugly — not  simply  plmin^  but  downright 
ugly.  This  utter  absence  of  personal  advantages  had  procured  her 
among  the  neighbors  the  title  of  **  la  viltUm  tsfe."  Te  let  the  read- 
er jadge  whe^r  or  not  exaggeration  had  suggested  this  epithet, 
the  foUowmg  portrait  is  given;  and  coming  &om  a  friendly  hand,  its 
truth  may  be  relied  on. 

Jeannette  was-^-but  the  pen  refuses  to  proceed  !     It  is,  in  truth, 
but  an  ungracious  task,  and  cannot  be  persevered.     How  difierent 
are  the  ef^rts  to  depict  the  traits  of  beauty  !     There  is,  indeed,  en- 
joyment in  dwelling  on  their  memory  ;  in  essaying,  however,  vainly, 
to  commit  to  paper  with  pen  or  pencil  the  impressions  they  stamp 
apon  the  mind;  in  striving  to  trace  out  those  indelible  yet  shadowy 
lecolleetions,  which  flit  before  the  fancy,  so  fairy-like,  so  lovely,  so 
evanescent ;  inspiring  to  parsuit,  jet  baffling  everv  effort  at  deten 
tion.     How  I  have  labored  at  this  hopeless  task !     How  strove  to  do 
justice  bv  description  to  that  face  and  form  which  are  ever  before  ,mj 
eyes  !     How,  wbile  I   thought  to  fashion  out  one  feature,  has  the 
memory  of  snother  swam  upon  my  brain,  confounding  all  in  an  over- 
flow of  blending  loveliness!     Even  now,  they  seem  to  float  bef<tre 
me  in  the  unfadmg  sweetness  which  needs  no  contrast  to  increase  it, 
which  time  and  distance  purify,  but  weaken  not.  But — but  to  return 
to  my  heroine ;  that  i8,'to  poor  Jeannette.  There  are  cases  where  'tis 
best  to  leave  the  reader  to  himself;  and  this  is  one.     Imagination 
may  complete  the  portrait  1  would  have  commenced,  without  fearing 
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to  err  by  extravagance.     Let  it  paint  her  ever  so  unprepossesaing  in 
appearance,  and  it  cannot  go  too  far. 

Jeannette,  unlike  most  people,  cared  bnt  little  for  that  whch  she 
did  not  possess  ;  and  was  rather  disposed  to  dwell  npon  those  com- 
pensations which  nature  had  given  her.  She  knew  that  she  was 
tigly — very  ugly — but  she  felt  that  she  was  strong  and  healthy,  a  d 
her  composure  was  not  ruffled.  Her  grandmother's  cottage  contain- 
ed but  little  looking-glass  to  throw  reflections  on  her  defect,  and  the 
neighbors  were  too  good-natured  to  supply  so  unkind  an  office.  1  real- 
believe  that  she  thought  so  seldom  of  her  fatse,  and  heard  so  little  to 
make  her  remember  it  that  she  only  knew  of  its  peculiarities  from 
the  faithful  but  officious  brook  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  wash 
the  linen  of  the  cottage,  and  that  of  the  neighboring  chateau,  con- 
fided to  her  care.  This  was  her  chief  employment ;  and,  taking 
pride  in  doing  it  well,  she  was  early  distinguished  as  the  heat  flancki- 
sense  in  the  village,  and  her  own  and  her  grandmother's  caps  and 
kerchiefs  were  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  for  their  whiteness  and 
"  getting  up."  "rhis  early  accomplishment  turned  afterwards,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  good  account. 

Jeannette,  it  will  be  easily  believed,dreamtnot  of  loveor  marriage. 
Bhe  certainly  was  never  tempted  to  one  or  the  other.  But  somehow 
she  never  wanted  a  partner  at  a  dance ;  her  garden,  in  which  she 
had  such  pride,  was  cultivated  by  the'voluntary  labors  of  the  village 
lads ;  did  any  thing  go  wrong  in  the  cottage,  she  was  sure  of  the 
gratuitous  aid  of  some  ru  tic  mechanic;  and  on  her  jour  de  fete 
none-  of  the  girls  around  could  show  more  of  those  interesting, 
though  homely,  tokens  which  affection  presents  to  worth.  Such  is 
the  power  of  virtue  and  such  the  value  in  which  the  French  peas- 
ants hold  it,  that  Jeannette  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  slighted  or 
forgotten.  It  is  true  she  was  called  la  vUaine  tete^  but  nicknames 
in  rustic  society  are  by  no  me«ns  tokens  of  ill-nature.  A  joke  is 
there  given  and  taken,  as  it  ought  to  be  every  where,  in  good  part; 
and  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  good-breeding  find  no  place  in  the  unre- 
fined- enjoyments  of  country  life.  Jeannette  bore  her  designation 
with  great  good  humor,  and  custom  quite  reconciled  her  to  it.  She 
knew  it  was  very  just,  and  therefore  was  satisfied  that  she  had  no 
right  to  complain,  truth  being,  by  persons  of  her  rank  in  life,  seldom 
or  never  disguised.  But  she  had  another  appellation,  which  might 
have  consoled  a  more  sensitive  mind — that  was,  "  The  good  Jean- 
nette." This  was  just  as  involuntarily  as  the  other,  and  not  a  bit  more 
sophistical ;  for  she  was,  to  reverse  a  common  expression,  "  as  good 
as  she  was  «g«y,"— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Whes  ever  a 
child  was  ill,  or  an  old  woman  complaining,  or  if  an  accident  happen- 
ed to  man  or  beast,  Jeannette  was  ever  one  of  the  first  toofier  her  as- 
sisUrice,  and  the  last  to  discontinue  it.  She  had  also  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  depriving  envy  of  its  sting;  for  was  one  of  her  female 
companions  ever  so  plain,  she  had  a  consolation  in  looking  at  Jean- 
nette ;  and,  was  she  ever  so  wretched,  a  comfort  in  listening  to  her. 
Her  advice  was  sought  for  by  her  friends  in  all  emergencies  ;  and  what 
was  more  wonderful  it  was  almost  as  certain  to  be  taken  as  asked.— 
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To  nake  matten  short,  and  tell  a  plain  faet  in  few  words,  she  had 
the  biessings  of  the  whole  village,  old  and  yonng. 

Thos  might  she  have  run  the  quiet  tenor  of  her  way,  and  gone  iji 
fcippy  obscurity  down  the  stream  of  life,  had  not  the  public  event 
which  agitated  her  country  forced  her  from  her  retreat.     It  may  be 
a  question  whether  or  not  she  merits  immortality.     Even  if  she  does« 
these  pages  do  not  hope  to  secure  her  that  reward.    Jeannette  was 
exactly  eighteen  years  of  age  when  the  village  tranquility  was  first 
ffisturfaed  by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  of  war.     Alas !    how  woful  did 
thst  sound  break  over  the  stillness  of  the  gentle  night,  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  knew  of  what  it  was  the  signal.    Jeannette  was  not  one 
of  those.     Sh^  and  her  young  companions  had  heard  much  of  pre- 
visas  events.     £very  day  was  hot  with  accounts  of  distant  move- 
nenls  and  alarms ;  but  in  the  gaiety  of  youth  they  believed  that  such 
disturhaace  could  never  come  home  to  them,  and  they  had  no  notion 
of  the  horrors  they  were  so  soon  to  witness.    Jeannette  was  in  bed, 
and  on  the  first  sound  of  the  alarm-bell  hurried  on  her  clothes  and 
kioked  from  the  lattice  to  ascertain  the  quarter  of  the  fire,  supposing 
such  to  be  the  cause  of  the  summons.     She  looked  out,  bnt  all  was 
darkness.     No  flame  colored  the  clouds  which  rolled  heavily  above, 
nor  tinged  the  irees  whose  foliage  overhung  the  cottage.    The  air 
was  iapervious  to  her  inquiriog  ga2e,  ana  the  low  bte&thing  wind 
was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  rustle  the  leaves  around.    This  un- 
usual rep<ise  o€  nature  looked  like  the  sleep  of  death.    Jeannette 
listened  to  the  bell  with  a  dread  which  no  visible  danger  could  have 
inspired ;   and  she  shuddered  without  knowing  why.     At  length 
murmuring  voices  came  upon  the  air,  and  a  drum  was  loudly  beaten. 
Shouts  of  assembled  men  were  soon  distinguished,  and  then  the  fir- 
ing of  distant  musketry.    Jeannette  trembled  in  every  joint,  and 
stole  fitim  the  closet  where  she  slept,  intending  to  pass  softly  throuffh 
the  garden,  to  demand  at  the  next  cottage  the  meaning  of  such  awrm 
sounds.     She  entered  the  kitchen,  and  was  surprised  to  bear  whis- 
perings in  her  grandmother's  apartment ;  and  opening  the  door  she 
distinguished  by  the  glimmering  of  the  little  lamp,  half  shaded  to 
conceal  the  light,  the  old  woman  and  two  of  her  neighbors  on  their 
knees  devoutly  joined  m  prayer.    The  entrance  of  Jeannette  made 
them  start  up  in  alarm ;  while  she,  terrified  at  their  solemn  and  iear- 
stricken  looks,  flung  herself  into  her  grandmother's  arms  and  burst  in- 
to tears. 

When  their  agitation  had  subsided,  Jeannette  resolved  on  going 
out  into  the  road  which  passed  before  the  garden,  and  connected  the 
irregular  and  scattered  cottages.  She  learned  enough  from  her 
grandmother's  melancholy  visiters  to  know  that  the  alarm  without 
proceeded  from  the  union  of  the  villagers  and  the  neighboring  peas- 
ants, brought  together  by  the  determination  of  the  seigneur  and  the 
cure;  who,  tired  of  forbearance,  had  at  length  resolved  on  rousing 
the  parish  to  the  aid  of  the  more  forward  opponents  of  tlie  Revolution. 
Jeannette  resolved  to  go  into  the  road  an^^^iew  the  passing  scene. 
She  did  so,  but  a  comparative  tranquillity  bad  succeeded  the  recent 
tumult.  Nothing  was  to  be  distinguished,  but  iihe  trod  on  well- 
known  ground  ',  and  following  the  murmur  of  retiiing  voices,  she 
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•oon  reached  the  hillock  upon  which  the  church  was  built.  The 
great  entrance  was  open  ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  our  heroine, 
a  stream  of  light  issued  from  it,  flinging  a  wild  and  nolemn  glare 
upon  the  tall  elms  planted  around.  The  pitchy  darkness  of  the  nighl 
made  the  contrast  more  striking,  and  the  sighing  of  the  increaitin^ 
breeze  in  the  viewless  branches  seemed  the  utterance  of  awful  and 
agitated  nature.  Scattered  groups  of  peasants  passed  now  aqd  then 
across  the  illuminated  space  just  opposite  the  church  door,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  one  side,  and,  with  hurried  pace,  were 
lost  in  a  moment  in  the  darkness  of  the  other.  Some  entered  the 
church  ;  a  few  stood  still  in  deep  and  anxious  conversation — but  all 
were  armed.  Weapons  of  various  kinds  were  borne  by  those  sinewy- 
arms,  which  grasped  with  indiscriminate  vigor  whatever  could  be 
turned  to  purposes  of  vengeance.  As  Jeaanette  leaned,  pale  and 
trembling,  aeainst  a  tree,  she  was  started  by  occasional  shots 
from  approaching  parties  of  peasants,  and  crradually  a  number  of" 
fires  were  lighted  on  the  rising  grounds  in  the  vicinity,  bursting  np 
in  columns  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  casting  a  dark  red  fleam  upoia 
the  woods  below.  While  Jeannette  contemplated,  with  breathless 
admiration,  the  impressive  scene  before  her,  a  splitting  shout  burst 
from  the  holy  edifice.  She  sprang  from  the  earth  at  the  electric 
sound.  It  was  so  unnatural — so  demon-like,  compared  to  the  low 
murmnrings  of  prayer  which  were  wont  to  breathe  through  the  con- 
secrated building,  that  she  doubted  for  a  moment  the  reality  of  what 
she  heard.  But  another,  of  still  louder  and  more  lengthened  tone, 
brought  conviction  to  the  agitated  listner,  who,  hurried  by  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse  hastened  to  the  open  door  to  satisfy  her  intense  and 
terrified  curiosity.  She  stopped  awhile  under  the  porch,  which  pro- 
jected beyond  the  entrance,  and  she  gazed  upon  the  scene  within. 
A  mass  of  people  of  both  sexes  filled  the  body  of  the  chursh.  They 
were  standing,  and  as  they  listened  attentively  to  the  discourse  of  the 
cure,  hundreds  of  bayonets,  pikes,  and  other  martial  instruments,  glit- 
tered above  their  heads.  The  altar  was  lighted  up  as  if  f«r  more  than 
a  common  occasion  ;  and  on  its  steps  stood  the  seigneur,  accoutred  in 
all  the  irregular  array  of  rustic  warfare.  Beside  him  was  the  cure, 
dressed  in  the  full  splendor  of  priestly  decoration.  The  first  waa  a 
figure  fit  for  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Ropa ;  hardy,  inflexible,  and  firm, 
iiis  careless  apparel,  flung  on  with  the  romantic  grace  of  a  banditt 
mountaineer ;  a  leathern  belt  round  his  waist,  its  large  steel  buckle 
shining  between  the  rude  carving  of  two  enormous  pistols  ;  his  left 
hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  an  ancient  and  rusty  sword  ;  the  other  sup- 
ported «n  the  muzzle  of  a  brass  barrelled  carbine  :^his  black  eyes 
shooting  fire,  and  his  deep-knit  brow  garnished  by  the  raven  curls 
which  escaped  from  beneath  a  crimson  handkerchief,  tied  tightly 
round  his  head.*      The  priest  might  have  been    supposed   the  em- 

*  Their  hesd-dress,  common  to  the.  Vendean  chiefs,  was  adopted  rrom 
their  heroic  comrnds,  Henri  de  la  Roch-Jacqaelin,  who  wa«  thus  first  dia- 
tinj^uished  in  the  revolutionary  battles.  He  mnds  hiniseir  a  mark  for  the 
bullets  of  his  enemies  and  the  imitation  of  his  fnendi.  "Fire  at  the  red 
handkerchief!"  was  repeatedly  cned  by  the  rpp-jblicans  who  witnessed  the 
uncommon  valor  of  its  wearer.    His  danger  being  pointed  out  to  him,  made 
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bofied  form  of  one  of  Raphaera  exquisite  imagininga.  Hia  whole 
expfetsioii  calm,  inspired,  ineffable ;  bis  blue  eyes  beaming  with  a 
%lit  as  if  from  hearen  ;  the  graceful  drapery  of  his  attire  giving  ad> 
jiitiooal  heighth  to  bis  tall  spare  form :  his  sallow  cheeks  showings 
ia  transparent  correney,  the  blood  which  mantled  through  them.  The 
leigneur  stood  fixed  and  statue-like,  as  if  motion  was  stopped  by  the 
iatensilyof  some  determined  thought.  The  cure  had  his  hands  rais- 
ed in  t]u»  energy  of  eloqnence,  while  he  harangued  his  ardent  con- 
grpgation.  The  distance  allowed  but  a  part  of  his  oration  to  reach 
tbe  wondering  ears  of  Jeannette.  She,  however,  distinguished 
enough  to  inform  her  that  he  was  exciting  his  listeners  to  battle,  and 
pfooiifing  them  victory.  In  the  first  instant  of  surprise  she  fancied 
hsiself  the  dupe  of  some  illusion;  and  she  sought  to  doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  those  before  her.  Were  they  not  some  impudent  impostors^ 
dressed  in  masquerade  ^  Gould  that  be  the  placid  seigneur  ?  Could 
that  be  the  meek  and  raercifal  preacher  of  forgiveness  ?  Such  were 
the  natural  doubts  of  the  uninformed  Jeannette.  But  it  is  not 
itrange  that  persecution  should  arouse  the  most  sensitive  feelings  of 
the  soul,  nor  that  forbearance  should  be  turned  to  vengeance  by  the 
hatred  jof  oppression.  So  it  was  now  with  these  altered  associates, 
vho  seemed  to  revive  the  days  of  old,  when  the  high  priest  Joad 
preached  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  Athalia;  or  the  more  recent 
times,  when  Peter  the  hermit  poured  forth  his  irresistable^eloquence 
to  the  warriors  of  the  cross. 

Jeannette  listened  with  a  fixed  and  half-unwilling  conviction  to 
the  discourse  of  the  venerable  ecclesiastic.  His  words  appeared  to 
flow  from  the  impulse  of  inspiration,  and  at  every  pause  reiterated 
■houts  burst  firom  the  highly  excited  throng.  The  skilful  orator 
Mw  that  his  point  was  gained.  The  energy  of  deep  devotion  was 
bleaded  with  valorous  ardor ;  and,  while  enthusiasm  seemed  at  its 
height,  he  took  from  off  the  altar  a  flag  of  white  silk.  With  his  face 
>pin  turned  to  his  audience,  he  waved  the  snowy  banner,  in  impas^ 
Moned  grace,  above  his  head.  As  it  floated  round  him,  his  long  grey 
locks  were  agitated  by  the  air — fa  is- countenance  beamed  brisht — his 
whole  frame  was  moved  with  fervid  agitation,  and  he  looked  the 
semblance  of  something  more  than  mortal.  The  people  gazed  on 
him  awhile  in  reverential  silence ,'waiting  fi>r  the  sounds  of  his  sono- 
1008  and  impressive  accents.  ^*Behold,  my  children,'*  he  at  length 
said,  'the  banner  of  your  God,  your  country,  and  your  king !" 
The  crowd  caught  anew  the  lightning  impulse  from  his  look,  and  a 
loud  and  long  continued  cry  of  **God,  our  country,  and  our  king !" 
re-echoed  through  the  church.  "Let  us  now  consecrate  this  sacred 
tymbol  of  virtue  and  of  valor  !'*  He  performed  the  ceremony  with 
pious  fervor.  When  it  was  finished  he  spoke  once  more  **Who  now 
volunteers  to  guard  the  holy  banner  ?**  Scarcely  had  he  pronounced 
the  question,  when  a  crowd  of  young  men  sprang  over  the  railing 
of  the  altar,  and  with  brandished  swords  hurried,  m  friendly  contest, 
to  seize  upon  the  flag.     The  seigneur  assisted  the  cure  m  repressing 

Henri  penist  in  what  be  had  first  done  by  chance :  and  to  save  him  fK>m 
ptrticBlar  nsqae.  all  his  brave  companions  followed  bis  example.  See  TV 
ifiaietrt  qf  Mnanmt  dt  la  Efffkr-Jitt^mlmi 
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their  seal,  and  the  former  exclaimed  aloud,  **No,  my  {Vieads-^be 
honor  mine  !  It  is  the  only  distinction  I  claim  from  yon.  For  the 
test,  we  will  march  together  to  the  combat.  We  will  fight  side  bjr 
side— conquer  together,  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  die.  ^Look  ever  to  this 
symbol  of  our  cause ;  while  it  floats  above  me,  the  path  of  glory 
is  not  distant;  when  it  falls  to  earth — ^then  dir  yonr  standard 
bearer's  grave !"  The  yonng  aspirants  yielded  to  Uie  claim  of  their 
chief;  spontaneous  acclamations  again  arose ;  the  people  flnn^ 
themselves  into  each  others'  arm* ;  while  the  clashing  of  swords  mna 
rolling  of  drums  formed  a  wild  and  singular  accompaniment  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  harmony  of  the  scene. 

The  cure  waved  his  hand.  All  was  still.  "Raise  now  your  voices 
to  the  throne  of  grace — ^let  vour  artless  anthem-  bear  on  high  the 
prayer  of  Christians,  and  the  vows  of  patriots!"  At  these  words 
the  rural  choir  commenced  a  strain  of  rough  and  vifforsus  melody, 
in  which  the  whole  assemblage  enthusiasti<^y  joined.  The  air  was 
more  martial  than  religious,  and  an  unpremeditating  pen  had  hastily 
adapted  to  it  some  stanzas,  which  appeared  appropriate.  They 
were  as  follows : — 

• 
1. 

Why  linger  we  here,  when  the  tocsin  sftr 
Through  our  Tillages  rings  7 — let  us  en  to  the  war : 
Let  us  on,  ere  the  false  one  ^rite  shame  on  our  crest> 
To  the  battle,  Vxhdsahs— oar  banner  is  blest! 

11. 

Proud  bearer,  whose  task  is  to  guard  it  from  stain, 
W'sTe  high  the  white  symbol,  and  lead  to  the  plain: 
There  be  regicide  cheeks  that  shslk  vie  with  iu  wbitSi 
As  its  tricolor  rival  sinks  down  in  the  fight. 

Ill- 
Let  them  come  when  they  list,  in  their  rebel  array. 
We  hsvft  hearts  for  the  onset,  and  swofds  Tor  the  fray : 
For  ear  homes  and  our  altars  to  vengeance  we  spring, 
And  God  shall  be  with  us,  for  country  and  kmg. 

IV. 

Lead  on,  gallant  bearer !  high  blessing  and  vow 
Have  been  breathed  on  our  banner— why  linger  we  now  T 
Our  weapon!  are  out,  and  the  scabbards  flung  by. 
And  we  swear,  by  that  standard,  to  conquer  or  oie. 

The  effect  of  this  chant,  if  not  its  harmony,  was  greatly  increased 
by  being  joined  in  by  the  whole  assembly.  The  untutored  crash  of 
such  a  strain  was  stunning,  but  impressive.  When  the  last  sounds 
ceased  to  reverberate,  the  cure  again  shortly  addressed  the  crowd. 
His  looks  were  once  more  changed — his  eves  were  filled  with  tears. 
His  voice  faltered  as  he  proaewpoed  ikm  benediotioii.    Hie  sooenls 
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wen  those  of  tenderoess  and  love»  aoch  as  a  fond  father  would  ntter 
irfaen  separating  from  a  favorite  child,  lie  had  before  raised  their 
omds  to  the  highest  pitcU  of  exaltation,  he  now  melted  their  hearts. 
He  told  them  to  be  mercifal,  as  he  knei^  they  would  be  brave  ;  and 
laboied  to  convince  them  that  true  courage  was  ever  blended  with 
hnmanity.  He  then  cast  over  theni  the  purifying  water, 'symbolic  of 
the  holy'dew  of  righteousness ;  and  finally  bade  them  farewell,  as, 
headed  by  the  seigneur,  they  sallied  from  the  church  ;  and  the  last 
w<»ds  altered  by  his  almost  exhausted  voice,  were,  ^^March  firmly, 
my  childi^a — the  God  of  battles  guides  and  guards  you  !" 

The  crowd  rushed  past  Jeannette  without  perceiving  her,  and  almost 
anperoeived.  Her  whole  attention  was  rivited  on  the  interesting 
being  whose  fervid  eloquence  had  chained  her  to  the  spot.  She  saw 
liim  at  last  sink  down  upon  a  bench,  as  the  last  stragglers  quitted  the 
church.  Two  or  three  attendants  remained  with  him,  and  with  up- 
tamed  «yes  and  quivering  lips  he  seemed  to  murmur  the  remains  of 
an  unfiniahed  prayer.  Jeannette  turned  towards  home,  where,  she 
began  to  recollect,  she  would  be  anxiously  expected.  As  she  de- 
scended the  sloping  ground,  she  looked  around  her.  The  signal  fires 
had  almost  all  burned  out.  Here  and  there  an  occasional  burst  of 
flame  told  that  the  latest  was  expiring,  and  in  some  places  a  mass  of 
glowing  embers  relieved  the  sombre  shades.  As  she  paused  an  instant 
at  theroot  of  the  hillock,  she  turned  towards  the  church.  The  door 
was  on  the  point  of  being  closed,  and  the  stream  of  light  shut  from 
her.  There  was  no  one  near — all  seemed  desolate.  The  women  of 
the  Tillage  had,  together  with  those  who  followed  their  husbands  and 
frtliers  from  the  country,  almost  all  set  out  in  mournful  escort  to  the 
departing  warriors.  A  glimmering  liffht  frem  a  few  of  the  cottages 
told  that  old  age  or  infirmity  kept  watch  within-  As  Jeannette  reach- 
ed her  home,  her  own  little  beacon  was  the  only  perceivable  object, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  distant  trampling  of  the  fast- 
going  crowd,  and  the  savage  yet  thrilling  strains  of  their  loud-sung 
choras. 

But  I  mast  pass  over  the  details  of  this  portentous  night,  nor  dwell 
upon  topics  or  distress,  so  often  and  so  well  described.  From  this 
aooient  no  sounds  of  Joy  were  heard  in  the  once  happy  villa^,  if 
we  except  the  shouts  of  occasional  triumph,  resembling  tiger-yell(ngs 
Dore  than  tones  of  natural  delight.  The  church  bell  no  more  rung 
out  for  prayers;  its  tolling  now  announced  but  blood  and  battle. 
The  sports  and  labors  of  the  fields  were  abandoned  for  their  fiercer 
porsuits.  Training,  exercising,  marching,  occupied  the  young  men 
in  their  occasional  relaxations  from  combat,  and  the  old  inhabitants 
had  BO  heart  for  industry.  The  cheerful  Sunday  baH  no  longer 
called  the  lasses  to  its  innocent  enjoyment.  A  care-worn  expression 
hong  on  every  &oe,  and  hagsrard  looks  gave  evidence  of  sleepless 
nights  and  agitated  hearts.  fUeh  day  was  big  with  new  events ; 
some  fresh  encounter,  some  impending  danger,  some  hard-earned 
victory.  Many  a  gallant  youth  of  the  village  lay  unbnried  on  a  dis- 
tant battle-field ;  and  others^  after  every  action,  returned  to  die — 
woonded  and  worn  down.  The  women  took  various  parts  in  these 
sflietiiig  scenes.    They  were  prohibited  from  following  the  Vendean 
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armies,  and  therefore  the  grt>&t  hody  remained^  and  performed  all  tJi^ 
duties  of  guard-mountinor  and  patrollmg,  like  experienced  soldiers. 
But  many,  disguised  as  men,  girded  on  swords  and  mingled  in  the 
ranks,  leaving  their  aged  parents  or  their  infants  to  the  cvjre  of  the' 
feeble  or  the  timorou*  who  staid  behind.  Oar  heroine  was  one  of 
the  latter,  for  she  possessed  a  tender,  and  even  weak,  nattiie  ;  but 
she  was  eminently  useful  in  the  natural  occupations  of  her  sex^ 
The  church  had  been  converted  into  a  hosgjtal,  and  nnder  the  direc<^ 
tions  of  the  worthy  cure,  and  a  surgeon  appointed  to  tlie  charge,  it 
was  soon  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  depots  for  the  victims  of  war^ 
The  principal  hospital  of  La  Vendee  was  at  St.  Laurent  a  town  on 
the  river  Sevre,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  our  village,  and  there 
was  tlie  chief  rendezvous  of  the  Scmrs  de  Charite,  that  sublime  as«o> 
eiatiou,  whose  virtues  half  compensate  for  the  folly  or  the  vice  or 
other  orders,  wearing  the  semblance  of  religion.  Thus  deprived  of 
t'le  servicer  of  the  sisterhood,  the  women  of  the  village  were  obliged 
to  supply  those  offices,  to  the  performance  of  which  the  former  were 
wholly  consecrated.  Tlie  hearts  of  the  iem'ale  peasants  readily 
prompted  them  to  the  ardaoua  undertaking ;  and  that  knowledge  of 
the  simple  medicines  of  natnre,  and,  above  all  that  benevolence  of 
disposition  so  general  among  this  class  in  France,  fitted  them  weU 
for  the  fulfilment  of  such  dntie*. 

The  secluded  situation  of  the  village  spared  it  for  novae  time  from 
the  actual  presence  of  either  army.  It  lay  far  from  the  high-road, 
and  was  only  resorted  to  for  forage  and  recruits.  But  soon  the  wide- 
spreading  force  of  tlie  Republican  arms  drove  the  gallant  warriors  of 
La  Vendee  to  tlie  most  remote  and  difficult  positions.  The  villa^ 
became  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  retreating  bodies  of  royalists, 
and  presented  a  scene  quite  novel  to  its  remaining  inhabitants.  Caiv- 
nons,  baggage- waggons,  and  cavalry  continually  moving  through  the 
road;  drums  and  trumpets  ever  sounding ;  constant  parMes;  warlike 
accoutrements  filling  every  corner  and  crevice  of  the  cottages  ;  soF- 
diers,  if  we  may  so  call  the  untrained  bands  of  Vendeans,  leaning 
across  the  doors  and  windows,  sleeping  en  the  benches  before  thefti,. 
or  lounging  in  strange  groups  at  comers.  Slaufffatertng  of  cattle  to 
supply  the  messes ;  the  gardens  trampled  on,  and  laid  waste  by  mar- 
auders— in  short,  all  the  bustle  and  misfortune  of  an  ill  regmlated  mil- 
itary possession.  The  seigneur  was  one  of  those  who,  having  escaped 
death  in  several  desperate  encounters,  hsd  reached  again  his  own 
roof,  to  enjoy  awhile  the  scanty  repose  which  anxiety  ailowed  him. 
The  general  commanding,  with  his  staff^  was  of  coarse  lodged  in  the 
ehateaa,  and  the  reputation  of  Jeannette  procured  her  the  appoint- 
ment of  washerwoman' to  the  whole  establishment.  This  gave  her 
ample  employment  night  and  day,  but  being  well  recompensed  for  her 
trouble,  she  did  not  grudge  it ;  and  for  some  -weeks  she  prudently 
hoarded  up  aJl  the  money  she  received,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  u» 
emergency. 

The  parties  which,  from  time  to  time,  went  out  on  scattered  expe- 
ditions, brought  back  (but  not  often)  occasional  prisoners  to  the  viK 
lage.  At  the  general  assemblage  of  the  Vendean  armies,  held  some 
time  before  at  ChoUet,  it  was  dstermiaed  that  no  <{^aiter  shoald  b* 
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jiieii;  and  the  sho^kin^  nature  of  the  tnbfleqaeat^oBflictsrarelj  si- 
loired  tbe  lafriBgenient  of  the  order.  The  few  priBonera  spared  were 
•olelj  fbr  the  purpose  of  obtainin|r  information^  and  these  wretches 
were  ^nerally  reserred  for  a  miserable  fate.  la  relation  to  them 
ererj  gentle  feeling  seemed  commonly  stifled,  and  4  principle  of  ter* 
rible  retaliation  governed  their  exasperated  foes.  Dragged  along, 
bleedijig  and  exhausted,  they  ased  to  enter  the  village  more  dead  than 
alrve ;  and,  aAer  their  examination  before  the  chiefs^  they  were  cast 
into  sojDe  deserted  cottage  or  loathsome  outhouse,  converted  into  a 
prison,  often  to  expire  of  disease  and  neglect.  But  many  a  heart  bl«d 
silently  for  their  sorrows;  compassion  even  here  tnumphed  over  the 
^xdtement  of  the  darker  passions ;  and  some  of  these  unfortunates' 
weie  spared  to  repay  their  preservers'  bounty,  and  rescue  human  nt^ 
tare  firora  unlimited  reproach. 


CHAPTER  III^ 

One  night,  as  Jeannette  was  busily  employed  in  preparing  some 
linen,  to  be  delivered  at  the  chateaa  on  the  following  day,  a  gentle 
knocking  at  the  outer  door  aroused  her  from  her  work.  She  raised 
the  lateh  unhesitatingly,  knowing  that  the  village  was  occupied  by 
friends ;  but  the  object  which  presented  itself  made  her  start  back 
affrighted.  It  was  a  soldier  in  tlip  Republican  uniform.  He  wore 
the  national  cockade ,i)ut  no  more  dangerous  symbol  of  his  profession 
tv  opinions.  He  was  nnarmed.  His  face  was  pale,  and  an  open 
woond  upon  his  forehead,  with  the  clotted  blood  which  had  trickled 
from  it,  increased  the  ghastliness  of  his  hue.  One  arm  was  bound 
with  a  coarse  handkerchief,  and  supported  by  his  cravat,  converted 
into  a  sling.  He  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings.  His  garments  were 
torn  in  several  places,  and  covered  witlr  dust  and  mire.  He  was  al- 
together a  miserable  figute.  He  addressed  Jeannette  in  a  hurried, 
yet  insinnatinff  tone,  and  entreated  her  to  admit  him,  'and  shut  the 
door.  She  did  so,  for  there  was  something  in  his  look  and  manner 
that  disarmed  her  of  her  fears.  The  stranger  was  young,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  wretched  plight,  the  indelible  traits  of  l^auty  were 
stamped  upon  his  countenance.  There  was^  too,  a  touching  soflness 
in  his  voice  ;  and  his  forlorn  and  perilous  condition  awoke  at  once 
that  pity,  so  hard  to  be  distinguished  from  a  feeling  still  more  tender. 
Jeannette  was  a  steady  royalist,  and  till  now  had  instinctively  shud- 
dered with  dread  at  the  bare  thought  of  a  republican ;  but  a  sudden 
chill  seemed  to  creep  across  those  loyal  antipathies  which  were  wont 
to  flow  so  warmly  >  and,  1  fear,  I  am  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  con- 
ling  the  plain  truth  with  regard  to  our  poor  heroine.    Yes,  tbe 
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long-stagnant  sensibilities  of  her  nature  were  at  once  let  loose* — ^tlie 
thousand  kind  emotions  of  her  heart,  so  often  lavished  in  indetermi- 
nate yet  amiable  profusion,  were  in  a  moment  fixed,  brought  home, 
concentrated — and  she  experienced  all  that  instant  rush  of  inspiration 
which  is  defined,  most  fitly,  by  the  pithy  phrase  of  **  Love  at  first 
sight." 

La  Coste,  for  so  the  stranger  named  himself,  shortly  informed  Jean- 
nette  that  he  was  one  of  tiie  enemy  that  day  brought  a  prisoner  to  the 
village  from  a  neighboring  skirmish  ;  that  he  had  been,  in  the  after- 
noon, examined  by  the  royalist  officers,  and  afterwards  thrust  into  a 
wretched  hovel,  with  all  the  misery,  but  none  of  the  security,  of  con- 
finement. He  had  just  availed  himself  of  the  cmrelessnesB  of  his 
guards  to  efiect  his  escape,  when,  in  search  of  some  hiding*place,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  light  in  the  cottage  window.  He  knew,  he  said, 
that  he  ran  a  fearful  risk  ;  but  seeing  thrsngh  the  lattice  that  there 
was  only  a  woman,  and  that  a  young  one  (he  could  not  force  himself 
to  say  a  pretty,  or  even  an  interesting  one — words  so  common,)  he 
relied  on  her  compassion  overpowering  every  feeling  of  harshness  or 
hostility.  He  intreated  her  to  protect  and  shelter  him — and  she  did 
so.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  had  she  even  been  disposed  to 
hesitate  ;  but  of  this  it  will  be  believed  she  never  thought,  for  most 
of  my  readers  will  possibly  be  able  to  testify,  that  when  people  sur- 
render the  heart  they  are  seldom  difficult  as  to  yielding  up  the  house. 
She  led  him  soflly  to  her  little  closet,  and  insisted  on  his  occupying 
her  bod.  Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  shrink  from  this  arrange- 
ment, I  must  beg  them  simply  to  consider  that  Jean  nette  was  a  peas- 
ant girl,  not  versed  in  nice  distinctions — innocent  and  ugly — and  also 
that  this  was  a  case  of  life  and  death.  She  warmed  some  water,  and 
washed  his  wounded  forehead  and  his  lacerated  feet.  Her  hospital 
experience  was  now  of  infinite  value,  and  she  exercised  it  with  a  ten- 
der alacrity,  which  she  was  astonished  to  acknowledge  greater  than 
usual.  She  next  bound  up  his  contused  arm,  and  gave  htm,  from  the 
little  ?lore  of  the  coltaffo,  something  to  eat,  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  all 
of  which  he  readily  disposed  of.  Jeannette  had  seen  enough  of 
wounds  to  know  that  his  were  but  slight;  and,  though  not  quite  con- 
versant in  theories  of  animal  appetite,  she  felt  there  was  not  much 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  specimen  which  his  exhibited. 
Neither  was  she  alarmed  to  observe  some  symptoms  of  drowsiness 
display  themselves  in  her  patient's  visage.  She  begged  of  him  to 
give  free  indulgence  to  his  evident  inclination  to  repose.  '  Prompted 
tor  a  time  by  his  expiring  polUfsse^  he  made  some  faint  objections  ; 
but  yielding  at  length  to  her  solicitations  and  his  own  desires,  he  nod- 
ded an  involuntary  assent,  and  closed  his  eyea  on  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  gallantry.  Jeannetto  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  sink  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  she  then  took  possession  of  an 
arm  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire,  where  she  sat  the  whole  night  rumina- 
ting on  the  oddness  of  her  adventure,  and  forming  plans  for  escaping 
from  its  dangers. 

Her  cogitations  were  serions  and  embarrassing,  but  mixed  with 
them  was  a  certain  buoyancy  o*"  fe^'ling  wholly  unaccountable  to  its 
possessor.     She  felt  that  in  harboring  an  enemy  to  the  cause,  she 
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I  doinip  it  an  injurj — ^thai  in  concealing  a  man,  partiealarly  aa  ba 
coocealed,  ske  was  committing,  at  least,  an  indiscretion.  She 
Juew  that  in  case  of  discovery  she  shonld  certain] j  incur  high,  cen* 
mm ;  perlia|»s  diacrace  and  punishment.  But  she  seemed  to  rise  su- 
fttior  to  party  feeling,  to  prudery,  and  even  to  prudence ;  and  an  in- 
ward wkispering  seenied  still  to  tell  her  that  her  fears  were  Tision- 
aij,  and  her  riak  chimerical.  She  wondered  what  it  could  be,  jet 
aeareeij  liked  to  ash  herself  what  it  was.  She  fell  an  awkwardness 
die  knew  not  whj,  and  yet  it  was  so  pleasing  she  was  unwilling  to 
wish  herself  quite  at  ease.  She  turned  the  matter  over  in  ever/ 
way ;  viewed  her  situation  in  all  its  aspects,  and  found  it  always  to 
pteserve  the  same  fiu»,  like  portraits,  which,  observed  from  whatev- 
er positioB  we  will,  seem  ever  to  fix  their  eyes  full  upon  ours.  It 
was  thns  that  on  every  account  she  felt  bound  to  save  the  young 
man.  She  resolved  to  do  so  at  all  haxards,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
glimoier  of  morning  light  broke  through  ihe  lattice,  she  approached 
the  closet  to  tell  him  so.  He  still  slept.  Jeannette  wished  him  to 
awake,  and  strove  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  merely  for  his  safe* 
tj  she  wished  it ;  but  she  longed  notwithstanding  fo^  the  soft  ez- 
presaioo  of  his  gratitude,  which  she  knew  would'  fellow  her  commu« 
nicatton,  lor  his  gentle  accents  were  still  tingling  in  her  ears.  She 
eoold  not,  however,  summon  up  the  courage  to  disturb  him,  and  she 
letieated  ac^ly  to  the  kitchen  again.  The  lark  was  by  this  time 
winging  his  heavenward  flight,  and  the  chirping  of  the  less  aspiring 
songsters  called  Jeannette  to  the  window.  As  she  opened  it,  the 
bnceae  rushed  in  upon  her  fresh  and  familiar ;  and  she  thought  that, 
in  spite  of  her  peril,  she  never  felt  so  light  and  happy.  She  looked 
out  revived  and  joyous,  but  her  heart's  blood  seemed  suddenly  con- 
gealed when  she  saw  approaching  from  one  of  the  opposite  cottages 
three  or  four  armed  n^en,  whom  she  ri^^htly  coUjectured  to^be  a  part 
of  the  evening  guard  in  search  of  their  fugitive  foe.  She  hurried 
into  hta  hiding-plice,  and  not  having  the  power  of  utterance,  she 
■hook  him  into  sensibility,  and  a  sense  of  his  danger.  -Time  was 
pRcioQS ;  security  was  the  first  con#ideration ;  and  in  order  to  do  it 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  unpleasant  necessitv  of  being  cov- 
etel  withahuge  heapof  the  unwashed  linen,  which  Jeannette  threw 
carelessly  over  him,  leaving  but  a  small  opening  at  the  back  part  of 
the  bed,  through  which  he  had  just  room  to  breathe.  This  being  ar* 
mnged,  she  spread  her  table  in  the  kitchen  for  the  apparent  comple- 
tJoii  of  her  task  }  and  had  just  renewed  it,  when  the  door  wss  nn- 
eeresscHMoasly  burst  open  by  the  dreaded  visitors.  We  must  not, 
however,  mistake  their  motives,  nor  imagine  from  their  conduct  any 
thiD^  derogatory  to  the  respectability  of  our  cottage  friends.  Sus- 
picion never  ventured  to  .light  upon  their  loyalty,  but  their  well 
known  hnsaanity  caused  them  to  be  doubted  on  this  occasion.  To 
the  opening  interrogations  Jeannette  could  make  no  reply.  She 
tiembied  in  visible  agitation;  ami  the  rude  remarks  of  her  inquisitori 
awakened  the  old  woman  in  the  room  within.  Her  thoughts,  which 
had  been  Utterly  in  constant  movement,  and  turned,  unceasingly  on 
the  subject  of  revolutionary  alarms,  immediately  pictured,  m  the 
loiigh  figures  that  now  entered  her  chamber,  tlie  living  apparitions 
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which  her  imagination  had  conjured  up.  Her  consequent  acraam 
came  like  confirmation  to  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers.  They  therc' 
for^  proceeded  with  increased  asperity  to  announce  to  the  dame  the 
niture  of  their  visit,  and  to  commence  without  delay  its  busineas. 
When  she  rightly  understood  their  meaning*,  and  her  own  safety,  her 
fev^'lings  took  a  new  turn,  and  rage  usurped  the  throne  just  vacated 
by  terror  She  gave  vent  to  her  resentment  in  a  shower  of  anch  re- 
proaches as  weak  people  in  their  anger  are  wont  to  lavish  on  those 
friends  from  whom  they  dread  no  retaliation.  The  soldiers  smiled, 
and  continued  their  search.  They  poked  their  heads  into  every  nook 
sufficiently  capacious,  and  their  bayonets  where  those  could  not  ea- 
ter. The  very  sanctuary  of  the  old  lady's  repose  was  violated  by 
this  pointed  scrutiny  ;  and  when  satisfied  that  no  living  thing  lurked 
beneath  the  blankets,  they  proceeded  to  the  closet  of  Jeannette  to 
repeat  the  operation.  The  suffocating  heap  which  covered  her  bed 
was  just  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  like  examination,  when  the  old 
woman  fiercely  interposed,  exclaiming  it  was  the  general's  linen,  in 
^  time  to  save  the  heap  from  perforation,  and  the  whole  secret  from 
discovery.  Jeannette  stood  silent  and  almost  senseless,  being  un- 
blessed by  the  force  of  mind  which  enables  us  to  overcome  our  feel- 
ings, or  the  power  of  deception  which  teaches  us  to  conceal  them. 
The  old  woman,  taking  advantage  of  the  hesitation  which  her  last 
appeal  had  produced,  assumed  a  higher  tone,  and  threatened  punish^ 
ment  for  the  affront  thus  inflicted  on  one  of  the  functionaries  (that 
was  the  washerwoman)  of  the  right  (that  was  the  royal)  cause.  The 
soldiers,  brought  to  their  recollection,  began  to  look  like  agents  who 
have  exceeded  their  powers.  They  gave  one  secret,  searching 
glance  at  the  old  woman,  and  another  at  Jeannette.  The  demeanor 
of  the  first  disarmed  suspicion,  while  the  looks  of  the  latter  defied  it. 
The  old  woman's  countenance  beamed  indignant  innocence  }  and  he 
must  have  been  indeed  a  clever  phvsiognomist  who  could  have  dis- 
covered a  secret  in  our  heroine's  illegible  face.  Baffled  in  their  ob- 
ject,  the  party  retired,  and  before  night  the  pursuit  was  abandoned 
for  the  observance  of  more  material  concerns.  The  approach  of  the 
republican  army,  in  all  the  flush  of  victory,  was  this  very  day  an- 
nounced at  quarters;  and  the  village  had  been  fixed  on  in  a  council 
of  the  chiefs,  as  the  spot  most  favorable  to  the  junction  of  the  roy- 
alist divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  risking  a  general  action.  Grreat 
bustle  of  course  prevailed,  and  the  minds  of  all  being  occupied  in 
anticipations  of  the  coming  contest,  Jeannette  was  for  several  days 
lefl  unmolested  to  the  discharge  of  her  duties  towards  her  interesting 
invalid.  I  pass  over  the  detail  of  the  many  difficulties  she  experi- 
enced in  concealing  him  from  her  grandmother's  observation.  These, 
however,  she  surmounted  with  an  address  surprising  to  herself,  pro* 
portioned  to  her  former  ignorance  in  the  science  of  hypocrisy ;  and 
which  gave  La  Coste  a  notion  of  her  cleverness,  exaggerated  by  the 
contrast  of  his  first  i^ipressions.  He  had  a  less  arduous,  but  more 
wearisome,  part  to  plav ; — to  suffer  that  state  of  demi-existence  where 
the  body  is  obliged  to  lie  passive  and  inert,  while  every  energy  of  the 
mind  gains  new  activity,  and  the  brain  seems  wearing  out  the  frame- 
work that  contains  its  busy  machinery.    He  lay  for  most  part  of  the 
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^j  in  bed,  neu!/  saotliered  by  the  weight  of  clethf  wiiick  kis  eoa- 
wlermfee  protectreaa  t4>ok  care  to  heap  vpeo  him.  When  cramped 
and  exhausted  afaaost  beyond  endoiaDee,  he  ased  accaaionall/  la 
creep  from  hia  concealment,  and  aeieened  bj  aaae  hnen,  vhich 
ieannette  hon|r  before  the  door  and  window  aa  if  todij,  he  anaiehed 
the  indnlgenee  of  a  few  atoopin|^,  diatorted  tama  lip  and  down  the 
doaet  (which  was  thrae-cood  paces  in  length,)  and  then  stole  •>»■■ 
into  hia  covert.  A(  nignt:  hb  situation  waa  moie  tolemble.  The 
weather  at  the  time  was  happil/  da^k  and  chmded,  and  he  might 
with  safety  ait  at  the  open  casenaent  breath'mg  fieahneas  of  the 
midnight  air ;  and  he  sometimes  even  stepped  boldly  ont  into  the 
little  garden,  unable  toriesiat  hb  deaire  to  tiead  the  earth  once 
and  feel  himself  half  free. 

Dread  of  disoovery,  which  would  not  only  bring  down  eertai 
■pon  him,  but  as  iiJklUbly  compromise  the  safety  of  hia  prea 
obliged  him  to  retrench  thia  only  aolace  of  his  imprisonment.    He- 
taming  into  his  closet,  he  was  alwaya  anre  to  perceive  the  little  table 
covered  with  an  ample  aupply  for  that  appetite  which  convaleaeeaee, 
every  day  increaaed,  and  over  wbtch  confinement  exercised   its  cant 
trol  in  vain.     He  had  no  longer  any  bodily  ill,  for  the  application  of 
Jeaanette*a  aimple  remedies  had  already  removed  every  ohatacle  te 
the  reeovery  of  his  strength.    The  consequent  consnmption  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  eggs,  was  enormous,  and  perfectly  incompieheaoilile  to 
the  old  woman,  who  saw,  of  a  morning,  a  complete  clearance  of  as 
much  food  as  used  to  serve  for  thive  or  four  daya  proviaion  lor  her- 
self and  Jeannette.     The  latter  had  been  ever  a  remarkably  poor  eat- 
er, but  she  all  of  a  sodden  proclaimed  a  hunger  that  verged  upon 
voracity  ;  and,  what  was  still  more  extraordinary  to  the  grandokother, 
it  was  at  night  that  thia  miracaloos  increaae  of  appetite  was  princi- 
pally displayed.     To  sausages,  Jeanette,  from  her  earliest  moments, 
had  a  decided  antipathy.     The  old  woman  well  remembered  that 
when  the  poor  girl,  at  six  months  old,  bad  lost  her  mother,  and  with 
her  the   natural  nourishment  of  her  age,  a  tender-hearted  neighbor 
who  atood  bv,  in  the  act  of  eating  one  of  those,  savory  pieparataona  of 
country  cookery,  would  have  soothed  the  crying  infent  by  a  morsel 
of  the  tempting  relish ;  but  the  shock  iniicted  upon  the  palate  of  the 
child  was  so  severe;  that  she  never  coold  overcome  the  dislike — yet 
of  a  doaen  of  these  delicacies,  now  presented  to  her  grandmother  by 
a  neighbor,  only  two  were  suffered  to  proceed  on  their  oiirinal  desti- 
nation.    Jeannette  arrested  the  progrem  of  the  othera.     She  pot  in 
her  claim  to  their  possession,  and  seemed  resolved,  by  this  sudden 
afiection,  to  atone  for  her  long  indulged  hostility.     Wine,  too,  which 
she  had  before  now  rarely  tasted,  became  a  matter  of  abaolute  neces- 
sity.    She  proclaimed  herself  in  daily  want  of  a  portion,  more  than 
had  formerly  served  her  for  a  month.    The  fact  was,  that  she  waa 
afraid  to  take  the  unusual  step  of  aeeking  abroad  those  supplies 
which  her  patient  required,  and  preferred  exciting  the  astonianment 
of  her  aged  relative  to  arousing  the  suspicion  of  her  younger  friends. 
She  en<feavored  to  persuade  the  former  that  her  marvellous  appetite 
was  the  natural  effect  of  her  increased  exertions ;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  old  woman.    Convinced  that  some  miracle  waa  working. 
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she  Tualy  exmttd  her  conjectat^  faoolties  to  explmn  it  a^iajr ;  fiad- 
fli|r,  at  length,  that  it  waa  too  Tague  for  her  ■olotion  ahe  had  re 
course  to  her  saint^  whoae  aaow  I  am  ignorant  of^  and  whoie  power 
or  inelinatioik  was  m  thi^  ease»  insufficient.  Inrocation,  Pjrayer  and 
j^eneyeimace  were  fruitleaBly  essayed  for  a  whole  week.  The  myste- 
risos  secvet  reonined  unsoWed,  and  the  piety  of  the  dame,  like  that 
of  many  another  pretending  to  more  sanctity,  being  weakened  by 
tiie  want  of  immediate  satisfibction,  she  abandoned  her  reliance  oa 
•apernatnral  power,  and  was  on  the  point  of  turning  it  into  the  ehan- 
Del  of  mortal  sagmcily-^in  fact,  she  had  just  resolved  to  consult  the 
eiiKe  on  the  questMMi,  when  the  rapid  march  <if  events  removed  the 
Bcnessity,  as  well  as  the  opportunity,  for  so  doiiw.  In  the  meantinie 
Jeannette  employed  herself  in  unceasing  effort  for  the  ad  rant  ge  and 
eomfort  of  her  protege.  She  supplied  him  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  the 
best  she  had  of  two  pair;  and  let  not  the  idokator  of  female  symmetrjr 
be  agonised  to  learn,  that  they  fitted  him  well,  but  rather  loosely  for 
the  foot  of  the  young  grenadier  did  nf>t  measuie  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ianh  more  in  length,  and  eonsidermbly  less  than  that  in  breadth,  thaia 
the  mark  imprinted' bF  our  heroine  in  the  mad,  when  she  paced  the 
winter  pathways  of  the  Tillage.  She  supplied  him,  too,  with  stock- 
iags  from  her  scanty  store  (but  I  am  not  prepared  to  treat  of  the  mya* 
tery  of  tkmr  proportion.)  She  employed  herself  at  night  in  changia^ 
•the  whole  arrangement  of  his  dress.  She  cut  his  military  coat  into 
the  jacket  of  a  simple  civilian ;  stripped  it  of  its  warlike  emamenta^ 
and  turned  the  skirts  into  a  cap.  For  ten  nights  she  never  slept  bat 
in  the  great  chair  before  mentioned,  and  she  was  begianing  to  show 
evident  marks  of  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Her  patient  observed  thia, 
and  be  felt  deeply  both  her  kindness  and  her  salforing.  He  bound- 
ed with  ardor  to  be  once  more  in  action ;  lie  considered  his  con* 
oealment  a  disgrace,  and  burned  with  sharoe  at  the  thought  of  be- 
ing diseoverecTby  his  comrades,  on  the  triumphant  entry  which  he 
anticipated,  hidden  under  a  bundle  of  foul  linnen  ! 

The  preparations  for  the  battle  were  now  coming  to  a  close.  The 
royalist  position  was  strengthened  by  every  possible  means.  Re« 
doubts  were  constructed  en  the  rising  grounds,  trees  felled  in  the 
plains  below  ;  the  rivulets  dammed  up,  to  let  loose  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced : — nothing,  in  short  was  left  undone  to  second  the  braveiy 
of  the  peasant  troops,  whoae  courage  was  unabated4  but  whose  tae- 
tiss  bad  gained  nothing  byi experience.  Daily  skirmishes  took  plaoe^ 
aad  raodom  discharges  of  artillery  rolled  their  echoes  round  the  vil- 
lage. 

Tlie  troops*  on  either  aide  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained.  Reitr* 
forcements' thronged  to  the  toysKst  lines;  and  the  victorious  enemy, 
approat^hing  from  all  quarters,  had  ranged  his  battalions  dose  to  the 
front  of  their  redeubts.  I'he  tomorrow  of  a  gloomy  evening  was  ^med 
on  for  the  attack.  The  manceuvns  of  the  tepohticaas  gave  certain  in^ 
tlhneifen  oTtMs,  and  the  dawn  was  ardently  wateheilfor  bj- their  daring 
and  desperato  opponents.-  Evety  miyvemeht  wss  known  in  the  village, . 
and  reyM»rtedaccurat4^li^  by  Jeaa«>ettet*  the  inipiiiing  La  Costa.  Uis 
resoUition  may  die  anticipated.  He  was  detonnined,  al  all  hasarda,  te 
qpt  hn  ooaecalmant,  aad  nmke  an  eA»rt4o  join  the  repabliean  arAj. 
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Jinaaette  made  no  oppontioa :  she  knew  it  would  be  raio ;  aod  Uie 
ccrtaiotj  of  losio^  him  deprived  her  of  all  powtfr  of  erguaieDl  or  eo- 
Ireatj.  She  pamf  elj  aast^nted  to  hif  plane.  A  leaden  apathy  ee«med 
lo  we^fa  her  down.  As  evening  cloeed  in,  her  opprrasion  increased, 
■ixed  with  a  breathless  anxiety  of  which  she  knew  not  the  meaning. 
Who  eao  define.it ;  yet  who  has  not  felt  it  at  the  heaTy  hoar  of  hope- 
ksi  separation? 

It  became  qaite  dark,  and  a  heavy  rain  poured  down  as  if  expressly 
to  increase  the  iacilities  for  the  escape.  Toe  old  woD|an  had  reared  to 
bed,  in  the  hope  of  snatching  some  repose  from  the  constant  sgitaiioa 
which  preyed  upon  her«  Jeannette  had  prepared  a  little  repsst  for  La 
Cortc,  bat  when  she  ofiered  him  to  eat  he  could  not  tooeh  it!  This 
sodden  fiulure  of  appetite  was  no  trifling  proof  of  sensibility.  Jeannette 
knew  better  than  any  one  how  to  measure  its  force ;  she  lelt  it  folly, 
and  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  Bui  she  turned  from  him,  lest  ha 
should  observe  or  be  infected  by  her  weakness.  8he  opened  a  drawer, 
and  taking  from  it  a  small  leather  purse,  which  contained  all  the  earn- 
iop  of  her  aeveral  weeks'  work,  she  put  it  into  his  hands.  He  refused 
it  by  every  declining  gehture,  for  he  was  unable  to  speak  ;  but  she  in- 
■sted  by  entreaties,  silent  but  yet  so  powerful,  that  be  at  last  consented, 
snd  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  saying,  **  Until  tomorrow,  since  it  must  be 
ss."  Had  he  known  it  to  have  contained  the  whole  of  her  little  store, 
would  be,  on  anv  terms,  have  been  persuaded  to  accept  it,  or  have  suT- 
Icied  any  hope,  however  san^tne,  to  have  made  him  risk  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  morrow  ?   1  think  not. 

The  final  moment  of  parting  was  at  hand.  La  Coste  ssw  clearly 
the  worUio^  of  Jeannette 's  despair.  They  pained  him,  but  he  had  no 
reciprocity  in  her  pangs.  He  was  more  and  more  impatient  to  depart, 
for  ne  felt  not  that  desperate  enjoyment  which  leads  tne  lover  to  cling 
on  in  agonized  procrastination  to  the  misery  of  such  a  moment.  Jesn- 
netie  was  not  so  utterly  involved  in  her  own  sorrow  ss  not  to  see  the 
actual  extent  of  his,  or  the  delicacy  which  still  kept  him  near  her.  She 
made  one  struggle :  she  opened  the  little  window.  He  eagerly  caught 
the  permission  thus  given  him,  and  stepped  out  into  the  garden,  bhe 
pointed  once  more  to  the  path  leading  to  the  wood,  where  he  trusted  to 
find  an  opening  beyond  the  extent  of  the  royalist,  lines.  He  pressed 
her  chill  bands  to  his  lips,  and  tenderly  uttered,  ^God  bless  you,  mv 
pre«erver!  expect  me  tomorrow."  She  faintly  whispered,  **  Adieu  !  ' 
and  in  a  moment  he  wos  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  pattering  of  the  rain 
drowned  even  the'sound  of  his  footsteps.  The  shoak  was  instantane- 
oos,  and  poor  Jeannette  sunk  back  in  a  chair,  qnite  stupefied  with  sor- 
row. 

The  dawn  was  fearfolly  ushered  in.  Cannon  and  musketiy  heralded 
its  earliest  beam :  Jeannette  started  st  the  first  discharge,  from  a  state  of 
several  hours  Dnconsciouaness.  fehe  knew  not  if  she  had  slept,  for  no 
dream  had  left  its  nhmdowj  trace  on  the  monotony  of  her  repose.  She 
bad  been,  perhaps,  in  waking  insensibilitv — nomemorv  of  her  thoughts 
remained  to  mark  the  hours.  AH  that  sne  reeo>lected  wss  the  partinc 
moreroent  of  La  Coste,  and  his  gentle  murmur,  *^  Expect  me  tomorrw.' 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  spring  forward  to  the  window,  as  in  hope  to 
catch  another  climpse  of  his  retrt»ating  form— but  the  flash  of  morning 
ligbt  just  breaking  o'er  the  heavens,  struck  her  back  in  shocked  amaze< 
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meat.  How  had  tbe  night  elap«ed,  and  wli«re  was  kt  ?  The  thunder^ 
ing  roll  of  tbe  artillery  gave  reply,  aod  Ute  reality  rushed  upon  her  witJi 
that  overpowering  abraptness  which  aeems  to  stifle  thought,  while,  at 
tbe  same  time,  it  gives  new  nerve  to  the  mind's  energies.  She  flung 
open  the  cottage  door,  and,  as  if  every  feeling  was  absorbed,  in  ob« 
great  object  of  discovering  Aim,  she  ran  at  her  utmost  speed  to  tbe  near- 
est rising  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  battle.  As  she  reached  thfe 
summit  uf  tbe  little  bill,  sliouts  of  triympli  broke  upon  her.  She  aaw 
the  women  of  the  royalists  army,  with  frantic  yet  joyoua  geaturea, 
waving  bankerchieft,  dancing,  singing ;  while,  in  a  cloud  of  amoka 
below,  she  distinguished  the  great  bedy  of  the  Vendeans  ruahingon  tba 
republican  lines,  and  sweeping  every tuiog  before  them.  Their  impels 
uosity  bad  led  them  to  anticipate  the  nraditated  attack,  and  acarcelj 
had  tbe  opening  roar  of  the  redoubts  commenced,  when  they  pree^t- 
tated  themselves  from  their  position  with  a  movement  as  unlooked  lor 
as  it  was  resistleaa.  The  chiefs  knowing  how  to  ppoGt  bjr  this  impulse 
— and  which  waa,  indeed,  tbcir  only  knowle<ige  in  the  art  of  war^^ 
threw  themselves  before  the  troopa  with  their  .Accustomed  gallantry. 
The  republicans  kept  up  awhile  a  murderous  fire,  but  they  were  every 
where  broken.  The  advantages  of  one  side,  and  the  disorder  of  lh« 
other,  were,  however,  but  temporary.  The  courage  of  the  republicana 
was  unshaken,  and  after  a  little  breathing  time  given  by  a  moment's 
check  which  their  violent  antagonists  experienced,  they  turned  round 
with  all  the  steadiness  of  veterans,  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  Vendeans  fell  back,  but  not  in  flight.  Thnv  opposed  no  well- 
trained  masses  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  columns,  but  flinging 
themselves  behind  the  hedaes  in  scattered  groups,  they  forced  their  oc»- 
ponents  to  attach  them  in  detail,  and  the  &f^i  became  a  bloody  struggle 
of  man  to  man  When  personal  prowesa  is  the  sole  resource  between 
foes  equally  brave,  and  alike  enthusiastic  in  their  respective  causes,  it  is 
Bumbers  alone  which  can  be  expected  to  decide  tbe  contest.  I'iiis  pre- 
ponderence  was  at  the  side  of  tlie  republicans,  but  their  superiority  in 
tacticts  was  here  of  no  avail.  Their  gonerals  even  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  knowledge  of  manoeuvring,  of  discipline,  and  command, 
to  combat  foot  to  foot  with  some  sturdy  peasant,  who  forced  tbem,  by 
bis  way  of  fighting,  to  acknowledge  his  equality.  The  Vendeans  at 
length  abandoned  tne  valley,  and  as  they  more  rapidly  retreated  up  tbe 
riaing  ground,  the  panic-struck  females  fled  towaros  the  village,  uttering 
the  most  fearful  abrieks.  One  alone  remained ;  it  waa  Jeannette,  wlio 
stood  in  silent  andawful  observation.  From  the  moment  in  which  she 
had  reached  tbe  aummtt  of  the  hillock,  her  eyes  bad  been  fixed  on  the 
scene  of  blood  below  lier. '  Fear  never  entered  her  heart ;  its  whole 
emotions  seemed  chanced  from  their  usual  course..  ISbe  besrd  the  angry 
voice  of  tbe  combat — me  whistling  of  the  ballets — the  cl:ish  of  swords 
— the  groans  of  anguish,  without  any  of  those  heart-sinking  sensations 
which  used  to  be  excited  bv  the  most  trifling  sounds  of  danger  or  suf- 
fering The  only  tone  wnich  seemed  to  impress  itself  upoiv  her  was 
tbe  parting  murmur  of  La  Coste.  **  £xpect  me  tomorrow, '  was  ever 
self-reppated  in  her  brain ;  -and  in  spite  of  improbability,  of  danger,  and 
even  of  death,  abe  cl«Hig  witJi  unshaken  certainty  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  expectation.  Her  vacant  stare  looked  lor  iHm  in  every  group  of 
desperate  combatants.  It  rested  the  longest  wherever  the  dfeodliest  leats 
of  valor  were  acting — for  something  told  her  that  there  should  be  his 


pfar».  When  a  republican  Botdier  fell  to  Mutb,  iIm  ■iekenad  willi  ap- 
pfcteDHOB  ;  but.  if  one  of  her  own  party  dropped  under  the  blows  of 
am  anlagDoiata,  she  felt  on  the  contrary  a  sort  of  throb  aonialhinx  qnitv 
difierent  from  pain.  Jeanette,  once  or  twice,  during  her  terrible  fii^ 
Hoae,  was  startled  and  shocked  at  this  state  of  feeling.  She  had  not, 
wwever,  time  to  enter  into  its  aoalysisy  oor  have  K 

A  geneni  and  overwhelming  charge,  which  the  opening  nature  of 
the  upland  ground  allowed  the  republicans  to  mahe,  carried  the  bro- 
ken parljea  of  the  Vendeans  before  it,  as  a  shattered  herd  borne 
ilong  bjr  the  fl^ooding  of  some  mighty  stream.  The  mingled  mase 
BolM.  onwards  towards  the  village,  and  Jeannette  was  hurried  ^ith 
it,  stunned  and  almost  stifled  by  the  noise  and  pressure  of  the  throng. 
The  Vendeans  seemed  actuated  by  a  single  soul^  for  each  iadividoal^ 
as  he  extricated  himself  from  the  multitude,  made  towards  the  church, 
ss  if  in  search  of  safety  from  its  protection,  or  in  derermination  to 
die  under  ita  Tenerated  walls.  The  body  of  the  building  was  already 
filled  to  suffocation,  for  the  cure  was  within,  celebrating  mass  to  a, 
mixed  and  melancholy  congregation  of  distracted  women,  wounded 
and  desperate  soldiers,  and  those  sick  and  fainting  wretches  who  oo 
copied  their  miserable  beds  in  this  hospital  sanctuary.  The  little 
band  of  native  warriors,  headed  by  the  seigneur,  made  a  bold  stand 
to  save  their  village  from  the  pollution  of  the  foe,  and  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  the  great  retreating  body  to  form  a  deep  and  solid 
circle  round  the  church.  Bent  there  upon  their  knees,  or  stretched 
pfoetrate  on  the  earth,  they  invoked  the  aid  of  Heaven,  and  6Iled 
with  noomentary  enthusiasm,  they  rushed  again  to  the  fight  in  re- 
newed and  firmer  resolution.  But  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  forced 
back  all  resistance,  and  advancing  into  the  village,  they  commenced 
their  horrid  system  of  warfare,  by  setting  fire  to  the  cottages  in  suc- 
cessive order.  That  of  our  heroine  being  the  very  first  ou  the  course 
•f  the  rivulet  running  parallel  with  the  road,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
flames.  She  saw  the  faggots  placed  around  it-~the  amoke  and  the 
fire  burst  up.  She  shuddered ;  she  would  have  screamed,  but  her 
voice  seemed  choakin^  her  in  every  effort  to  articulate ;  and  aa  the 
dooff  began  to  crackle  m  the  blaze,  she  fancied  she  heard  from  within 
the  faint  murmur  of  a  female  voice  !  It  might  be  so— 'for  from  that 
boar  she  never  saw  her  grandmother,  and  she  never  knew  her  fate. 
The  fragile  frame-work  of  the  rustic  habitatiaa  was  soen  a  blaie. 
The  republicane  rnabed  on  through  the  fiery  wreaths,  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  women  and  children,  with  the  deeper  execrations  of  the  furi« 
COS  villagers,  rose  up  like  the  discordant  yells  which  poets  have  im- 
a^ntd  to  burst  from  Pandemonium,  and  mixed  themselves  with  the 
triampihact  shouts  of  the  fierce  assailants.  Every  hope  seemed  lost 
to  the  Veadeans.  They  were  borne  backwards  even  beyoaA  the 
chwch;  and  the  forenaos(  of  the  enemy,  with  sacrilegious  hands^ 
afi^red  their  torchfato  the  consecrated  walls.^  The  crumbling  wood, 
worlm,  dried  by  the  heats  of  a  hundred  summevs,  caught  quickly* 
the  assailing  flames.  The  horror-struck  congregation  set  forth  one. 
tiemendous  cry^  and  precipitated  themselves  on  the  Incendiariee^ 
withoat.  The  rusli  waa  terrific  The  repohlicaas  offeied  no  resist 
taaoe,  fer  th^  denw>nic  pawieas  of  the  day  g».ve  way.  te  th*  natwal 
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hQmanity  of  the  French  heart.  They  eoald  not  mise  thetr  weapons 
Ejfainst  the  flying  crowd,  but  taw  them  scatter  acroaa  the  fields 
Without  firing  a  single  shot  to  increase  the  panic  which  impelled 
them. 

At  this  instant  the  ceremony  of  the  mass  was  finished.  The  care 
had,  with  unruffled  solemnity,  performed  its  sacred  m3r8terie8,  amidst 
all  the  appalling  sounds  which  rose  around,  htm.  He  now  descended 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  bearing  aloft  the  chalice,  containing  the 
ingredients  which  the  faith  of  such  a  being  has  almost  the  power  to 
dignify  into  the  reality  of  his  sublimed  imagining,  be  followed  the 
impulse  of  the  escaping  concourse  ;  and  as  the  latest  fueritive  passed 
tbe  wide-spreading  blaze,  he  issued  from  the  porch  in  all  the  majesty 
and  might  of  holiness.  He  spoke  not,  but  stopping  for  an  instant, 
looked  full  upon  the  thousands  of  armed  men  who  circled  the  little 
eminence.  The  effect  was  magical.  The  whole,  as  if  struck  by  sa 
electric  pang,  turned  from  him  and  fled.  No  voice  was  raised  to 
stay  them.  No  standard  uplifted  around  which  they  might  rally. 
All  mingled  in  indiscriminate  rout.  The  Vendeans  saw  this  inex- 
plicable scene.  It  appeared  to  them  to  exceed  the  possibilities  of 
human  influence,  and  they  attributed  the  miracle  to  the  immediate 
interposition  of  the  deity.  The  thougfht  darted  through  them  like 
inspiration  ;  and,  following  their  chiefs,  whose  efforts  to  reanimate 
"them  had  been  unceasing,  they  rushed  once  more  around  the  church. 
The  cure  advanced,  surrounded  by  tbe  flames  which  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  ardent  observers  converted  into  a  halo  of  celestial  gloty ;  and 
with  the  utmost  energy  which  his  feeble  frame  allowed,  he  sang  the 
chorus  of  their  battle  song.  The  wide  air  rang  with  the  congregated 
bursts  from  every  individual  voice,  and  the  torrent  poured  onwards. 
The  Vendeans  were  stopped  at  every  step  by  heaps  of  their  dead 
comrades,  who  had  fallen  on  the  enemy's  advance ;  but  the  speed  of 
their  vengeance  overtook  its  victims,  and  a  horrid  carnage  ensued. 
Frightful  as  these  scenes  are  in  themselves,  there  are  times  when 
they  borrow  flrom  circumstances  a  character  of  exaggerated  atrocity 
^-and  this  was  one.  When  the  business  of  death  is  wrested,  in' a 
measure,  from  the  agents  to  which  its  infliction  se^ms  appropriate  ; 
when  men  consign  the  work  6f  slaughter  to  feebler  hands ;  when 
woman  bears  her  part  in  the  battle  ;  and  childhood  sports  among  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  dabbles  its  innocent  fingers  in  their  blood. 

The  village  was  soon  cleared  of  the  hated  in  traders,  but  a  strong 
reserve,  posted  on  the  heights  by  the  wary  and  experienced  Wester- 
maun,  arrested  again  the  advance  of  the  Vendeans,  and  finally  turned 
the  scale  of  victory  against  them.  Still,  however,  they  pressed  on- 
wards ;  and  foremost  among  the  brave  was  the  seigneur,  who  seemed 
actuated  by  the  feeling,  that  courage  on  such  ground,  was  his  more 
peculiar  privilege.  He  bore  tbe  banner  in  his  left  hand,  and,  with 
his  swor4t  carved  for  himself  a  passage  through  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  Jeannette,  borne  by  the  current  of  the  crowd,  saw  him  one 
instant  separated  by  a  circle  of  the  enemy  from  his  companions,  and 
fighting  with  desperate  valor.  In  the  next,  the  white  flag  sank  be- 
low  the  heads  of  the  combatants,  and  when  her  ^aze  again  fixed  upon 
its  hapless  bearer,  she  saw  him  carried  towards  the  village  in  the  aroM 
of  four  of  his  own  soldiers,  mangled  and  lifeless. 
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With  the  death  of  fheir  beloved  chieftain,  and  the  fall  of  the  batt- 
ier, seemed  to  sink  the  hearts  of  its  supporters.  Actaal  flight  was 
fBeompatible  with  the  valor  of  their  officers — La  Roche -Jacquel in, 
Lescure,  de  Marignj,  Bonchamp,  are  names  which  warrant  this  as- 
•ertion  ;  bnt  thej  nevertheless  fell  back,  fighting  step  by  step  their 
bloody  way.  Jeannette,  whose  personal  fears  and  hopes  were  merged 
in  the  genera]  horrors  around  her,  forgot  all  private  feeling,  and 
thonght  her  heart  woald  break  at  the  contemplation  of  the  universal 
■BiKty.  She  put  tip  some  short  irregular  pravers,  and  experienced, 
what  most  of  ns  have  sometime  or  other  felt,  trie  ineptitude  of  stated 
and  slatMy  invocations  to  scenes  of  imminent  alarm.  Her  whole 
thoughts  seemed  to  turn  towards  the  saintly  man  who  in  this  hoar 
appeared,  by  his  profession  as  well  as  his  virtues,  to  approach  the 
necreat  to  that  power  in  whom  alone  was  hope  for  safety.  She  hur- 
ried to  and  fro  across  the  battle  field,  and  often — alas !  how  often — 
tamed  shaddering  from  the  hacked  and  bleedinv  victim»of  the  dire- 
ful day';  from  th^  ferocious  enemy  howrmcr  j&rth  his  curses  as  he 
died ;  or  the  acquaintance  or  friend  stiff  in  death,  and  consuming  in 
the  btaae  of  his  own  cottage.  At  length  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  holy  lather,  and  flying  over  many  a  horrible  impediment,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  Imees  beside  him,  and  sought  to.cover  herself 
wHh  the  skirt  of  his  mantle.  He  was  bending  over  a  wognded  re- 
publiean,  and  in  the  glow  of  piety  administering  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  charch  to  the  expiring  sinner.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  heap 
of  dead  and  dying.  Several  of  the  latter,  of  both  parties,  made 
■training  efforts  to  crawl  towards  him*.  Some  with  piercing  shrieks 
demanded  his  aid  ;  while  others,  unable  to  articulate  the  wish,  fixed 
their  glazed  looks  upon  him,  as  if  the  very  beam  of  his  eye  poured 
eonsolation  to  their  souls.  The  pressure  of  the  enemy  increased  each 
mooKut,  and  a  thickening  shower  of  balls  flew  round  the  spot, 
Jeannette,  forgetting  in  her  fright  the  sacredneta  of  his  occupation, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  she  was  wont  to  look  upon  the  priest, 
flmig  her  arms  around  him,  and  in  an  agony  of  agitation  implored 
him.  to  save  her.  He  turned  calmly  round,  recognized  her,  and 
pointing  his  finger  to  Heaven,  just  uttered  "  My  child — **  when  his 
voiee  ceased,  and  falling  from  her  faint  embrace,  he  sunk  to  earth. 
Two  ballets  of  a  well-directed  volley  bad  pierced  his  breast,  and 
feireed  the  fife-blood  from  his  innocent  heart.  The  warm  stream 
eovered  the  garments  of  Jeannette.  She  gazed  a  moment  on  his 
OQt-stretehed  body,  and  then  ran  in  frantic  agony  towards  the  home 
wheia  instinct  seemed  to  pomt  her  steps. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Unhurt  almost  bj  miracle,  she  hurried  through  the  scorched  and 
•uffocattng  air,  in  the  direction  of  what  was  oaee  the  cottage.  Its 
position  alone  enabled  her  to  recognize  it  now,  for  not  a  half  of  the 
walls  reared  their  blackened  remains  above  the  still-burning  heap  of 
rubbish.  The  garden  was  utterl/  destroyed.  The  vines  which  need 
to  hang  so  gracefully  abore  the  door  were  now  leafless  and  shrivel • 
led ;  and  the  branches  of  the  beautiful  acacias,  which  had  so  lonf 
shaded  the  roof,  parched,  shrunk,  and  crackling  in  the  column  cu 
smoke  which  half  hid  their  deformity.  Many  oUier  sad  and  strikin|r 
contrasts  to  its  former  state  were  ofierred  to  the  miserable  girl  bj  the 
prbsent  desolation  of  her  only  home.  She  paced  its  limited  ezte9t, 
and  sought,  amidst  its  ruins,  for  her  old  and  helpless,  relative,  but  in 
vain.  Not  even  a  vestage  of  the  homely  furniture  had  escaped  the 
flames — all  was  consumed.  Jeannette,  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  ut- 
ter agony,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sink  npon  the  smok- 
i  ig  heap. 

The  clamor  of  the   fight  was  gradually  retiring.    The  stiU-pro- 
longed  struggle  had  left  the  village  behind  it,but  many  stragglers  were 
flitting  across  the  road,  whose  fierce  and  haggard  looks  might  have 
suited  the  worst  of  the  spirits  of  ill.     Jeannette  once  rooreloek- 
ed   up,  but  not  in  hope.      A  mechanial  movement,  rather  than 
er  than  an  efibrt  of  the  will,  made  her  fix  her  caze  on  the  desolate 
scene  around  her.    She  had  no  lodger  aught  to  look  for,  for  he  alone 
on  whom  her  thoughts  could  dare  to  rest  had  either  fallen  in  the  £ray 
or  forgotten  her.     What,  then,  was  her  astonish^nt  to  see  a  repub- 
lican  soldier  following  the  course  of  the  little  rivulet,  as  if  its  wind- 
ings   were   his  guide  towards  her,  while,  as  he  appioached  her,  he 
pronounced  her  name  !     The  voice  was  weak  and  hoarse — speaking 
exhaustion  and  pain.     She  thought  she   had   never  before  heard  it, 
yet  whose  could  it  be  but  Aw  f    She  sprang  upon  her  feet,  and  ran 
to  meet  him.     When  he  perceived  her,  he  increased  his  speed,  and 
she  saw,  in  his  elastic  bound,  the  ardor  and  animation  of  youth.     He 
was  too  distant  to  allow  of  her  distinguishing  his  featmres,  but  the  im- 
a^  stamped  upon  her  memory  filled  up  the  interval  between  her  and 
him.    She  saw  that  he  held  his  hand  above  his  head,  as  if  to  mark  to 
her  that  it  contained  some  object  destined  for  her.     She   involunta- 
rily expanded'  her  arms  as  though  he  were  close  to  her  embrace, 
when  at  the  instant  of  his  springing  across  the  rivulet  to  cut  off  a 
turn  which  retarded  his  approacn^a  party  of  three  or  four  Vendeans, 
retreating  to  the  wood,  discharged  their  carbines  at  him,  and  he  fell 
dead  into  the  stream.    Jeannette  heard  the  report  of  the  volley,  and 
•aw  him  fall,  but  could  not — would  not  believe  he  was  to  rise  no 
more.     She  flew  to  the  spot.    He  had  fallen  on  his  face.    His  arms 
were  ei(jteaded  before  him  on  the  bank ;  one  hand  holding  firmly  hii 
musket,  and  the  other  Jeannette*s  leathern  purse.    She  shuddered 
with  a  mixture  of  every  horrible  sensation  as  she  gated  on  this  testi- 
mony of  honor,  feeling,  and,  the  would  have  thought,  affection.    Kui 
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even  in  this  boar  of  angaish,  reason  made  itaelf  heard  to  check  the 
latter  belief.  Scarcely  conscioaa  of  what  she  did,  she  stepped  into 
the  stream  and  raised  the  body  np.  At  this  moment  the  murderers 
reached  the  spot;  and  in  defiance  of  her  entreaties,  shrieks  and  stru^- 
flea,  two  of  them  forced  her  with  them  to  the  wood,  while  another 
rifled  the  body,  and  then  flung  it  again  indignantly  into  the  water. 

Arrived  at  the  skirts  of  the  wo<xl,  Jeannette  cast  back  one  glance 
npon  the  fatal  spot  where  all  her  hopes  were  buried.  She  distinguish- 
ed nothing  but  the  smoke  curling  above  the  cottage  ruins,  and  the 
more  distant  blaze  uprising  from  the  church.  Just  as  her  conduct- 
ors hurried  her  into  the  concealment  of  the  trees,  the  roof  of  the  sa- 
cred building  fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  and  the  yell  which  came 
down  the  wind  announced  the  ferocious  joy  of  its  destroyers. 

The  contents  of  the  purse  were  soon  divided.  Jeannette  was  of- 
fered some  of  her  own  money,  but  she  shrank  back  from  its  accept-  • 
anee.  AH  that  she  asked  for  and  procured  was  the  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief^ which  she  thought  she  recognized  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  on 
which  something  was  written  unintelligible  to  Jeannette  as  well 
as  the  group  around  her.  She  felt,  however,  a  tender  expectation 
of  finding  some  one  capable  of  Ireadmg  its  contents  ;  she  knew  not 
that  La  &wte  possessed  the  accomplishment  of  being  able  .to  write. 
He  had  never  said  he  did.  But  in  her  preuent  wretchedness  she 
dwelt  on  this  proof  of  his  modesty  with  a  comfortless  kind  of  satis- 
fi^tion,  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  she  felt  in  the  possess- 
ion of  this  scrap  of  his  original  composition — ^for  other  she  never 
thought  it.  She  placed  the  paper  in  her  bosom,  and  tied  the  hand- 
kerchief round  her  throbbing  head.  For  some  hours  she  wandered 
hi  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  wiUi  her  companions,  and  heard  with  in- 
difference the  various  lamentiltions  and  threats  of  vengeance  mutter- 
ed agminst  their  victors. 

llie  evening  fell  at  length.  She  took  advantage  of  the  dusk,  left 
her  companions,  and  emerged  from  the  thicket.  She  soon  arrived 
<m  the  banks  of  the  rivulet.  She  hastened  towards  the  memorable 
spot.  Bodies  were  scattered  there  in  sad  abundance,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinjpuish-any  one  amongst  the  heaps.  The  st,ream  rip- 
pled redly  on  ; — ^faint  groans  issued  from  the  dying  wretcheif  washed 
by  its  sanguined  waters — ^no  other  sounds  were  heard  except  the 
moaning  afihe  evening  breeze,  and  the1>roken  murmurs  of  an  impa- 
tient and  gloomy  band  of  republicans,  to  whom  had  devolved  the 
task  of  bnrving  their  fallen  friends.  They  were  busily  at  work,  and 
the  echo  of  their  spades,  striking  the  branches  of  trees,  stones,  and 
other  obstacles  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Jeannette  as  a  fitting  consumma^ 
tion  of  this  most  terrible  day.  She  tottered  towards  the  ruins  of  the 
cottage.  Faint,  and  sick  at  heart,  she  had  just  strength  enough  left 
to  reach  the  spot,  when  she  fell  down  exhausted,  ana  as  she  tHought 
expiring. 

She  lived,  however,  to  see  other,  and,  perhaps,  more  wretched 
days;  for  with  the  morrow  came  that  loneliness  of  heart  which  fol- 
lows the  loss  of  happiness,  unsupported  by  the  stimulating  anguish, 
whose  violence  seems  to  lift  us  above  the  reach  of  despair.  The 
hoar  of  earliest  suffering  is  certainly  not  that  of  greatest  sorrow — ^for 
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in  the  first  the  iofensHy  of  the  feeling  weakens  its  effect.  The 
Jieart-strings  seem  drawn  up  in  defiance  of  actoal  pain ;  and  the 
shock  falls  with  such  a  general  pressare,  that  no  individual  sensation 
has  power  to  attribute  it  to  itself.  But  when  the  mind  re- 
laxes from  this  tension,  and  the  memory  can  take  in  the  blessings 
we  have  lost,  as  well  as  the  infliction  which  destroyed  them,  then 
eomes  the  reign  of  indescribable  distress ;  when  the  heart  seema 
balanced  in  a  cold  and  desolate  void — as  if  no  blood  ran  through  it, 
and  no  fibre  touched  it.  Such  were  the  waking  feelings  of  Jean- 
nette  when  the  hot  sunbeams  shone  upon  her  wretchedness.  Parch- 
ed, cold,  feverish,  and  forlorn,  she  raised  her  heavy  head  to  meet 
the  light.  She  left  Jier  retreat,  and  turning  to  the  rivnlet,  would 
have  quenched  in  its  quiet  stream  the  fire  which  seemed  consunun^ 
her.  Arrived  at  the  brink,  she  shrank  back  in  unspeakable  disgust 
on  seeing  the  water  still  tinged  with  the  blood  of  Che  preceeding; 
day.  She  next  turned  her  steps  towards  the  village. — The  village  i 
It  existed,  alas !  no  more.  All  traces  of  resemblance  were  gone  oy. 
The  houses  were  every  one  destroyed  ;  whole  gardens  rooted  up  > 
trees  cut  into  pieces  by  the  shots  ;  branches  shorn  away  and  scatter- 
ed on  the  ground ;  the  very  earth  transformed  intq  a  monument  of 
ruin ;  the  road  and  the  field  furrowed  alike  into  one  mass  of  mnd^ 
and  strewn  with  tUs  yet  unburied  bodies  of  the  Vendeans,  and  ail 
the  accumulated  fragments  of  the  battle.  No  living  thing  relieved 
the  desolation,  or  bore  witness  to  the  dreary  scene. 

Jeannette  proceeded  in  the'direotioxk  of  the  chateau,  which  lay  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  viHage.  She  soon  perceived  it^  and  to 
her  utter  surprise  it  was  entire.  Smoke  issued  from  its  tall,  dark 
chimneys,  bat  was  the  token  of  good  cheer,  and  not  destruciiom* 
As  she  approached,  a  ruffian  republican  rushed  out,  and  in  a  feroci- 
ous tone  demanded  what  she  wanted.  She  nearly  sunk  to  Uie  earth, 
and  lost  all  use  of  speech.  He  again  fiercely  addressed  iier,  and 
placed  his  bayonet  to  her  breast,  with  horrid  imprecations  asking  of 
what  party  she  was.  Every  sehse  of  recollection  left  the  afrighted 
girl,^wbo,  almost  unconscious  of  bis  question,  muttered  instinctively 
the  word  most  familiar  to  her  lips  and  feelings,  ^*  Royalist.*  *  He 
did  not  kill  her,  but  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  he  dragged  Iter  iuto 
the  chateau,  where  a  small  ffuard  had  been  left  by  the  victors,  the 
great  body  of  whom  had  directed  their  march  to  Nantes,  while  m. 
single  division  was  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  broken  and  dispersed 
Vendeans.  The  oiBcer  in  command  of  the  chateau,  hearing  the 
charge  against  Jeannette,  ordered  her  to  be  thrust  >  into  a  hovel  is 
the  court  yard,  where  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  villagers  were 
confined. 

When  she  saw  herself  among  these  old  friends  of  her  happiest 
days,  and  now  the  companions  of  her  ruin,  a  something  like  pleasure 
seemed  to  break  upon  her.  They  had,  however,  little  to  communi- 
cate but  sighs,  tears,  and  lamentations.  A  night  was  passed  in  this 
monotony  of  woe.  They  were  funrnished  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
coarse  food,  which  served  but  to  irritate  the  hunger  that,  in  spite  of 
romance,  will  force  its  way  through  the  deepest  suf&rtng. 

At  day -break  they  were  all  summoned  out  to  the  court-yard,  pre- 
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ptied  for  may  &te,  and  iodiffereDt  to  mil.  Bat  Deaib  had  not  yet 
clowd  with  his  victims.  Tbej  were  broajrht  forth,  and  having  each 
leceived  a  portion  of  bread,  they  set  off,  escorted  by  the  guard 
of  the  cbateaa,on  the  road  to  Nantes,  which  was,  they  were  inrorm* 
cd,  their  final  destination.  They  proceeded  silently  and  sullenly  on. 
As  they  quitted  the  long-lovea  spot  for  ever,  the  villagers,  with 
simultaneous  movement  tnmed  round  their  heads.  The^  saw 
enough  in  one  glance  to  satisfy  their  despair.  To  complete  the  pic* 
tune  of  th^  preceding  days,  the  chateau  was  now  in  flames^  its  ie» 
lentleas  conquerors  have  resolved  to  leai^  no  vestige  of  the  village 
undestroyed.  It  was  thus  these  warriors  marched  through  their 
native  land — desolation  the  monument  of  their  victorieS|  and  a  des- 
ert the  resting-place  of  their  renown. 

As  the  partj  proceeded,  the  track  of  their  precursors  was  easily 
distinguished.  Ruins,  havoc,  and  death,  choked  up  the  passage  of 
the  roads ;  but  not  oiie  surviving  wreteh  was  found  to  tell  the  fate 
of  his  fellows.  They  emerged  at  length,  fiom  the  woody  fastness* 
escf  La  Vendee,  and,  reaching  the  gently  winding  Sevre,  the  fine  va- 
rieties, of  nature  bursty  for  the  first  time  on  the  prisoners,  but  not  in 
beauty.  Their  woe-worn  hearte  could  ill-participate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  scenes;  and  what  is  loveliness  if  sympathy  responds 
not  to  ito  charms  !  How  vainly  may  the  richest  view  ezpsnd  itself 
before  oor  gaae — ^how  ineffectual  are  the  grandest  exhibitions  of  com- 
bined magnificence,  if  the  soul  is  unattuned  by  inward  preparation ! 
We  call  Uiis  landscape  beautiful,  or  that  sublime — phrases  of  form, 
eottventional  terms  agreed  on  between  men— bat  through  the  widest 
nnge  of  loveliness  er  splendor,  we  find  nothing  with  power  to 
stamp  ito  meaning  on  us  if  our  susceptibilities  are  not  in  unison  to 
receive  the  impress.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  unhappy  outoaste 
whoee  route  I  am  now  following. 

To  mark  the  various  feelings  of  their  lone  and  agiteted  minds 
would  be  a  sad  and  difficult  task.  With  my  hapless  heroine,  every 
thouffht  was  paralysed  and  plunged  in  dead  indifference.  For  her 
the  Loire,  upon  whose  banks  the  third  day  brought  them,  flowed  un* 
observed.  The  acclivities  by  which  it  is  bordered,  with  aH  their  scat- 
tered ornamenta — castles,  abbeys,  villages  and  hamleto  uprose  around 
her,  but  in  vain.  The  frequent  vineyards,  in  their  picturesque  posi* 
tions,  planted  on  the  steep  rocks  which  hang  over  the  water's  edgev 
ind  showing  often  from  their  mrss  of  foliage  the  habitetion  of  the 
vigneron  hewn  in  the  breast  of  the  calcareaus  cliff--all  these  sweet 
combinations  were  lost  npon  the  desolate  Jeannette. 

Another  night,  and  Nantes  displayed  itwilf  to  view.  Could  any 
thing*  have  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  suffering  girl,  it  had  surely 
been  the  first  glance  of  this  beautiful  town :  stretching  ito  broad 
fronte  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  ite  fine  quay,  with  a  double  col- 
onade  of  noble  trees,  skirting  the  wide  and  transparent  stream  on  the 
snr&ee  of  which  islands  of  verdure  fling  their  reflected  shadows, 
and  give  to  the  water  an  apparent  depth,  which,  however,  it  does 
■ot  possess.  But  the  very  shallowness  of  this  charming  river  is  to 
me  one  of  ite  chief  beauties  ;  and  I  love  to  look  on  its  pebbly  bed 
and  see,  in  the  summer  season,  the  scattered  sand-banks  rising  over 
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ito  rippling  wave,  and  covered  with  basking  groups  of  caUfor  ^^ 
sportive  bands  of  children. 

The  mournful  troop  marched  on.  During  their  long  route,  the 
roughness  of  their  escort  seemed  to  be  hushed  by  the  influence  or 
pity.  The  prisoners  were  alFowed  to  totter  on,  without  any  aggra- 
vation from  insult  or  ill-treatment ;  but  as  they  now  approached  the 
grand  depot  of  crime  and  cruelty,  their  conductors  seemed  to  gain  a 
new  ferocity  in  the  anticipation  of  that  ibey  went  to  meet.  Their 
approach  to  the  barriers  was  quickly  announced,  through  the  faiuL> 
bourg,  and  a  crowd  of  idle  ruffians  came  out  to  pour  their  bitter  &ii4 
terific  welcomes.  Jeannette  was  nearly  drooping  from  exhaustion, 
'Covered  with  dust,  and  at  no  time  of  a  prepossessing  appearance. 
Her  figure  was  singled  out  as  the  particular  mai;k  of  ribaldry  and 
sarcasm.  Sbe  bore  it  all,  however,  with  a  forbearance  not  likely  to 
be  shaken,  for  U  was  founded  on  despair. 

It  was  noon  when  she  and  her  friends,  the  very  refuse  of  wretch- 
ednesi,  arrived  at  the  public  square  of  Nantes,  on  their  way  to  the 
prison  to  wbieh  they  were  destiued.  The  accumulated  crowd 
8i;emed  to  gather  fury  as  their  numbers  ii^creaaed;  bad  passions 
gaining  strength  from  association,  as  virtuous  feeling  thrives  in  sin* 
gleness  and  solitude.  The  dissuasions  and  efforts  of  the  guards 
could  hardly  protect  the  poor  Vendeaiis  from  the  violence  of  the 
rabble.  The  hootings  and  reviling  heaped  on  them  drew  additional 
tormentors  from  every  street  tJiey  passed  ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  hu- 
mane and  respectable  portion  of  the  population,  it  shonld  be  statsd^ 
that  it  was  but  the  rabble  who  joined  in  this  and  similar  persecutions. 
The  town  of  Nantes  may,,  in  this  instance,  be  fairly  taken  as  an  epit- 
ome of  all  France';  for  in  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  it  was  the 
dregs  of  society  who  stamped  by  their  atrocities  the  character  of  in- 
famy which  has  attached  itself  to  both.  They  got  the'  upper  band, 
and  used  it.     May  the  terrible  truth  carry  down  its  moral  with  it! 

As  the  prisoners  were  hurried  along,  many  a  stifled  sigh  was  given 
for  their  fate ;  many  a  silent  prayer  put  up  in  their  behalf,  and  even 
some  remonstrances  ofl^red  in  their  favor.  But  all  was  alike  un 
known  by  Jeannette  and  her  companions ;  nor  was  any  thing  capa- 
ble  of  arresting  their  attention,  till,  rising  above  the  heads  of  the 
multitude,  one  object  struck  upon  their  siglit,  and  for  their  first  time 
broke  their  lethargy.  It  was  the  guillotine  !  not  silent,  motionless^ 
unoccupied — but  at  work  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  terrors,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  worst  of  revojutionary  excitements. 

The  villagers  were  led  in  triumphant  procession  through  every 
quarter  of  the  town.  As  they  passed  along  the  quay,  scattered  par- 
ties of  the  populace  were  shouting  in  joyous  acclamations,  as  some 
boats,  filled  with  people  of  both  sexes,  put  off  from  the  shore.  Were 
these  the  enthusiastic  adieus  of  affection,  blended  with  the  winds  to 
waR  its  objects  safely  over  the  waves  ?  No— a  desperate  enjoyment 
was  mixed  with  the  hoarse  sounds,  unlike  the  faint  farewell  of  ten- 
derness and  friendship.  What  meant  the  answering  shrieks  sent 
forth  from  every  boat — the  fierce  struggles  of  frantic  women  and 
def  piiring  liien,  visible  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Vendeans?  Could 
these  be  the  expressions  of  departing  love  tearing  itself  from  those 
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who  hmd  long  filied  the  brettsta  of  the  unhappy  erewa  ?  No,  bo  ;  it  is 
not  thus  that  parting  scenes  are  signalized ;  not  thua  that  meyitable, 
or  eren  sadden,  separations  affect  the  traveller,  of.  whom  hope  an- 
ticipates the  return.  Alas !  it  was  the  noyades,  whose  frigfatfol  fes- 
tival was  now  in  celebration.  Those  bloodless  hatcheries,  those 
^oiet  massacres,  which  first  stole  npon  the  victims  in  all  the  sedoc- 
tion  sf  tranquility,  bat  which,  when  betrayed  to  their  discovery, 
came  more  shocking  than  the  direst  preparations  for  slaoghter. 

The  day  was  closing  in  upon  these  hornd  scones,  when  the  pris- 
oners flang  themselves  upon  their  heaps  sf  straw  in  the  gloomy  prison 
cslled  L'EMtrepoL  Each  hour  which  brought  them  nearer  to  their 
end  showed  them  th^  terrible  novelties  of  life.  Dungeons  and 
shackles,  and  blood  and  blasphemy,  surrounded  them.  The  night 
passed  by  In  darkness;  but  the  dia  of  agoniiied  despalr-^the  dink  of 
chains — the  echoing  of  clenched  fists  sgaiost  the  half-distracted  head 
— the  laugh  of  maniac  fear — the  waiKnsr'of  the  weak — the  impreca- 
tions of  the  violent — (he  deep  breath  of  the  sleepers,  for  even  ther9 
was  sleet>— the  de^th  rattle  in  the  throats  of  tho>e  who  thUA  cheated 
the  monsters  of  the  morrow, — these  were  the  combinatious  that  filled 
np  the  creeping  hours. 

The  grated  portal  was  thrown  open  with  the  dawn,  and  the  anxious 
guards  rushed  in.  Their  first  care  was  to  remove  the  bodies  ol  the 
happy  few  who  had  died  during  the.  night;  and  these  were  dragged 
fimbwith  indignities,  which  tell  on  the  sympathizing  survivors,  not 
on  them!  Next  came  the  selection  of  the  victims  of  the  day. 
Many  were  hurried  out  as  their  names  were  successively  called  over. 
Fof  the  females  of  the  lately  arrived  group,  one  chance  61  life  remained. 
It  was  permitted  to  each  republican  soldier  to  choof>e  from  among 
the  condemned,  one  woman  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  wife.  The 
same  privilege  existed  with  regard  to  children;  and,  being  ex- 
ercised with  untMunded  humanity,  many  an  adopted  infant  of  Roy- 
alist-, and  often  of  noble  blood,  b.i8  been  ushered  to  tlie  world ;  and 
nvmtiers,  no  doubt,  at  this  moment  exist,  as  the  reputed  offspring  of 
revointionary  parents. 

Upon  every  new  arrival  in  the  prisons,  the  wall-dioposed  of  the 
ssidiery  came  in  to  exercise  this  right,  and  a  party  now  waited  for 
admission. 

When  the  previously  allotted  victims  were  drawn  out  for  execution, 
this  band  of  expectants  was  ushered  in.  They  entered  quickly  on  their 
aeriUiny ;  but  being  actuated  by  humanity  'much  more  than  passion, 
the  selecllou  was*  not  a  matter  of  difficulty  or  delay.  All  the  women 
of  the  little  group  were  instantly  chosen  forth  but  one.  N&d  I  name 
her  ?  Who  could  have  chosen  Jeannette  ?  It  was  impossible.  She 
was  locriied  at  but  to  be  turned  from ;  and  showing  no  rart  of  interest 
In  her  own  fate^  she  excited  the  less  regard  from  others.  She  finally 
remained  behind  with  threes  or  four  men,  lor  whom  there  was  no 
hope.  Of  these,  two  saw  their  wives  led  forih  in  the  possession  o(  their 
respective  elaimauts;  and,  dead  to  every  feeling  of  their  own  fate, 
tiiey  now  called  for  death  with  an  eager  alacrity — throwing  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  soldiers,  embracing  their  knees,  and  calling 
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dswn  bJetiines  on-  the  preservers  of  those  for  whom  alone  they  ever- 
thought  of  life. 

One  by  one  the  prisoners  appeared,  either  to  be  sacrificed  or  saved. 
Jeannette,  who  lay  extended  in  a  remote  and  darkened  corner  of  tho 
room,  insensible  to^what  was  passing,  at  length  raised  her  head,  and- 
looking  round  the  chamber*  found  that  she  was  alone.     Horrible  a* 
wa»  her  solitude,  it  gave  her  some  relief.     She  felt  free  to  give  vent 
to  the  accumulated  anguish  of  so  many  days,  and  she,  not  unwillingly^, 
discovered  that  her  cheeks  were  flooded  with  tears.    She  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  full  abandonment  of  her  sorrow,  and  sobbed  and  sighed 
aloud.    The  centinel  who  paced  eutMde  the  grating  heard  the  unex- 
pected sounds,  for  he  .  thoujcht  the  chamber  totaHy  untenanted.     He 
entered,  and  ssw  the  miserable  figure  of  our  heroine  reclined  upoi^ 
her  straw.    Astonished  at  the  oversight  which  had  left  her  behind, 
he  approached  and  gently  raised  her  up.     He  asked,  in  soothinf^ 
terms,  for  his  heart  was  totfched,  "  Why  had  she  not  been  brought 
out  with  the  other  prisoners  ?*'    She  knew  not  why.    "  Had  she  ii» 
friend  in  Nantes,*'    She  had  no  friend  any  where,    y  Did  she  know 
aiky  republican,  civil  or  military  ?**     She  never,  knew  but  one,  and  he 
was  now  dead.    «  What  was  his  name  ?'*    <*  J.a  Coste.*'    «  Where  did 
he  die  .^'    **  He  was  killed  in  La  Yendee.*'    **  Had  she  any  memorial 
ef  his  which  might  be  recognised  by  his  friends  ?"    **  Yes,  a  black 
silk  handkerchief" — taking  it  from  her  head«  and  handing  it  to  the 
soldier.     «* Only  tJUsf  nothing  more?'*     **0h!  yes,  some  of  kia 
handwriting  "-—producing  the  scrap  of  scribbled  paper.    The  soldier 
rejecting  the  first  rather  questionable  token  of  identy,^toek  the  latter ; 
uncreased*  refolded,  smoothed,  and  looked  at  it  attentively,  in  hopes  of 
its  affording  some  clew  by  which  to  discover  who  was  the  wnter^ 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Jeannette  felt  as  if  her  existence  was 
renewed ;  as  if  another  spring  had  burst  out  In  the  desert  of  her  bo- 
som ;  and  being  instinctively  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she  now 
might  learn  the  sentiments  of  him  whom  she  had  so  tenderly  loved, 
she  entreated  the  soldier  to  read  the  manuscript  aloud.    But  while 
the  centinel  prepared  to  read,  the  clattering  of  footsteps  broke  in  upon 
her  reverie,  and  the  jailor,  with  some  soldiers  of  tlie  guard,  quickly 
entered  the  room.     With  violent  execrations  they  accused  the  cen- 
tinel of  having  purposely  concealed  Jeannette,  while  he  on  his  part 
retorted  his  reproach  upon  the  jailer.    The  security  of  the  victim 
was,  however,  the  surest  means  of  reconcilment.    The  dispute  was 
soon  arranged,  and  our  heroine  handed  over  to  the  accompanyin|[( 
guard,  with  directions  to  hurry  her  to  the  quay,  where  her  eompan- 
ions,  waited  only  her  arrival  to  proceed  to  nnbarkatioH!    They  seized 
her,  and  hastened  her  onwards,  her  face  besmeared  with  a  concrete 
of  dust  and  tears ;  her  clothes  torn  and  disordered ;  her  hair  dishevelled 
and  loose  upon  her  shoulders,  for  the  handkerchief  which  had  bound  it 
was  left  behind  in  the  pfison.    All  these  concurrent  disfigurements 
heightened  her  natural  defects,  and  in  this  state  she  reached  the  boat. 
Severalof  the  old  and  condemned  of  both  sexes  were  already  embark<i- 
ed,  but  net  one  female,  with  the  least  pretensions  to  youth,  was  there. 
She  was  pushed  over  the  side  by  the  guards,  and  received  on  board  by 
the  ready  executioners,  with  a  shout  of  mockery.    The  preparations. 
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bein^  aU  .coDpUted,  the  bcmtmeu  were  in  the  very  act  of  pushing 
froffl  die  shore,  when  a  youne  soldier,  flushed  and  panting,  forced 
ids  way  tlirough  the  crowd ;  plunged  into  the  water,  seized  the  prow 
of  die,  boat,  and  cried  out  loudly,  "Hold!  I  am  not  too  late.  I 
eboQse  that  girl  for  my  wife."  The  object  of  his  choice  ihrieked  on 
feeing  bin,  and  as  he  held  forth  his  arms  to  receire  her,  she  sunk 
ftiotiog  on  the  floor.  The  guards,  the  prisoners,  the  lookers  on,  were 
ill  for  a  moment  mute.  The  scene  was  so  quick,  and  the  choice  so 
inexplicable,  that  no  time  was  given  for  comment,  conjecture,  or  op- 
poiilioD.  A  moment  more  and  the  boat  pushed  ofl — but  lightened  of 
its  wietched  freight,  for  the  insensible  Jeannette  was  born  trium- 
lihivtly  to  lan4»  in  the  nervous  arms  of  the  grateful  and  generous  La 
Csste. 

1  must  not  now  linger  m  my  narrative,  the  interest  of  which  I 
know  to  be  nearly  over.  Little  remains  to  be  told,  and  that  little 
•hall  be  shortly  despatched.  La  Coste  hastened  to  explain  to  his  ao- 
tDoiibed  Jeannette,  who  soon  recovered  her  senses,  on  his  bosom,  that 
•a  the  morning  after  their  parting,  he  had  succeeded  in'  safely  making 
kis  wiy  to  the  outposts  of  the  republican  army,  where  he  arrived 
jntt  IS  the  battle  began;  that  he  had  escaped  unhurt  during  the 
whole  of  that  dreadful  day ;  that  at  the  close  of  the  fight«  when  victory 
was  no  longer  doubtful,  tbe  division  to  which  his  regiment  belonged 
was  ordered  off  to  Nantes  by  a  route  different  from  the  village ;  and 
tkat  in  the  moment  of  his  departure,  finding  the  impossibility  of  ma* 
bog  his  way  to  the  cottage,  who^e  half  consumed  ruins  he'  saw 
noking  from  the  heights,  he  had  intrusted  to  a  chosen  comrade  the 
task  of  seeking  it,  of  relating  his  safety  to  Jeannette,  if  she  still  lived, 
ttd  of  delivering  her  the  purse  which  might  have  been  so  useful. 

I  must  net  attempt  t5  describe  the  sensations  of  our  heroine  on 
bearing  this  wondrous  recital ;  nor  the  grief  of  La  Coste  on  learning 
Ike  late  of  his  friend.  He  went  on,  however,  to  tUte  that,  arrived  at 
Naales,  he  had  been  too  particularly  occupied  to  know  of  the  ap- 
praaeh  of  the  poor  remnant  of  the  villagers,  whom  report  had  stated 
to  have  every  soul  perish  in  the  sack  and  conflagration  of  their  homes, 
bat  that  he  had  heard,  within  a  few  minutes  of  he^  adventure,  and 
Mcertained  her  identity,  in  a  chance  conversation  with  the  sentry  of 
tbe  prison,  a  man  wholly  unknown  to  him,  who  was  relating  the  cir* 
Cttmstances  to  a  group  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  said  ihat  be  had 
bat  one  line  ot  action  to  pursue.  He  promptly  followed  it^-and  she 
was  now  his  nominal  wife. 

He  kept  the  girl  with  him  under  this  title  for  three  months,  but  no 
cereraanv  had  made  them  one.  He  treated  her,  however,  with  a 
tcnderoess  and  respect  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  legitimate 
anion;  but  Jeannette  clearly  perceived  that  gratitude  was  Uie  only 
spring  which  actuated  his  bosom  with  re;;ard  to  her.  She  had  never 
k^ed  for  more,  nor  reckoned  on  so  much;  yet  satisfied  and  even 
^*PPy»  ahe  had  some  moments  of  alarm  when  she  reflected  that 
*^ger  feelings  might  sometime  or  other  break  the  ties  which  thus 
^Dd  them  together.  Her  apprehensions,  and  the  strength  of  his 
attachment,  were  soon  put  to  the  test,  for  invasion  just  then  advanced 
<n  every  side  ;  and  his  regiment,  among  others,  was  ordered  to  the 
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frontiers  at  a  notiee  of  ooe  day.  Jeannette,  feeliDg  that  she  had  no 
further  claim^  upon  him ;  that  he  had  overpaid  the  service  she  had 
rendered  him ;  and  that  such  a  wife  as  she  was  could  be  but  an  en* 
cumberance  to  such  a  man  as  he; — told  him  frankly,  that  miserable 
as  it  would  make  her,'  she  wished  him  to  consider  himself  perfectly 
free  ;  and  that  being  now  able  to  work  her  own  way  in  the  world, 
she  hoped  that  no  delicacy  to  her,  would  make  him  risk  the  ruin  of 
his  own  prospects  of  lile.  La  Coste  toas  delicMely  and  difficultly 
placed.  I  have  said  that  he  was  handsome  and  pleasing.  His  figure 
and  his  manners,  were,  in  those  days  of  equality,  a  certain  passport 
to  the  best — that  was  Uie  richest^-society  in  Nantes.  He  was  very 
generally  admired,  and  had  been  pj^rtlcularly  distinguished  by  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  violent  republican.  She  was  beautiful  and 
accomplished.  She  had  solicited  his  attentions,  and  he  had  even  a  re> 
gard  for  her  person.  Had  he  married  her,  h^  was  certain  of  both 
rank  and  riches ; — but  if  he  did  so,  what  was  to  become  of  Jeannette  ? 
He  summed  up,  in  one  of  those  mental  moments,  which  can  grasp  at 
a  glance  such  multitudes  of  calculations,  the  manifold  advantages  of 
such  a  match.  He  then  turned  towards  Jeannette,  and  though  I 
cannet  say  that  looking  on  her  face  made  him  *<  forget  them  all,**  I 
may  safely  assert,  that  picturing  to  himself  her  forlorn  and  desolate 
perspective,  he  felt  some  spell  strong  enough  to  make  him  renounce 
the  mighty  temptations  to  abandon  her.  The  struggle  was  short,  for 
he  married  her  on  the  moment,  and  the  next  morning  they  marched 
off  together  for  the  seat  of  war.  *  How  many  ready  mouths  will  er- 
claim,  **  He  only  did  his  duty  !*'  Would  that  such  duties  were  more 
commonly  performed! 

For  twenty-one  years  La  Coste  served  as  a  private  soldier.  He 
was  brave  and  well  conducted,  but  he  had  not  the  rood  fortune  of 
promotieu.  For  this  entire  period  Jeannette  was  his  Uiithful  and  af^ 
fectionate  wife.  She  earned,  by  her  industry,  sufficient  to  add  some 
scanty  comforts  to  his  barrack-reom  or  his  tent.  Through  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  she  attended  him  in  many  a  bloody  campaign,  and 
steed  unflinching  by  his  side  in  many  an  hour  of  peril  and  distress  ; 
and  at  length,  after  all,  watched  by  his  death-bed  in  hi^  native  town, 
when  peace  gave  him  time  to  die.  They  had  one  daughter,  beautiful 
and  good.  She,  too,  married  a  soldier,  who  was  discharged  whea 
war  became  out  of  ik»hion;  and  following  his  trade  of  gardening,  he 
BOW  supports  with  comfort  his  wife  and  five  children,  and  gives  refuge 
to  his  mother-in-law,  whose  declining  years  do  not  prevent  her 
from  usefully  exerting  her  talents  as  a  washerwoman. 

I  have  seen  the  whole  group  in  a  cottage,  which*!  thought  happier 
than  some  homes  of  prouder  dimensions ;  or  sporting  in  their  garden, 
which  is  flagrant  and  flourishing  as  others  surrounding  less  enviable, 
though  more  refined,  societies.  Jeannette,  or,  if  the  reader  should 
prefer  the  title,.  Madame  La  Coste,  has  not  lost  her  appellation  of  'Le 
'vilaine  tete,  and,  perhaps,  h^r  claim  to  it  is  somewhat  strengthened  by 
the  ravages  and  wrinkles  of  increasing  age,  and  the  deep  bronzing  of 
the  seurthern  sun.  This  tale  was  given  from  her  own  recital,  and  moet 
likely  the  reader  requires  not  to  be  told  that  my  old  washerwoman 
of  the  village  of  Medoc,.  was  herself  the  identicaJ  heroine.     If  I  have 
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MBwtiiBefl  enlarged  on  the  details,  or  subftitiited  iny  own  lanruage 
fiir  that  of  the  narrator,  I  have  probably  done  mischief,  when  I 
thoD^lit  I  Was  embellishing.  The  effect  produced  on  me  was,  per- 
haps overrated  in  my  estimate  of  its  power  on  others — while  sitting 
tsfore  me  in  my  inn  bed«room,  my  old  and  ugly  washerwoman  broke 
nddeoly  off  from  conntiBg  my  linen  to  the  subject  of  her  own  event- 
fiilgtory;  and  carelessly  lolling  on  her  chair,  commenced,  with  the 
Baivete  of  a  peasant,  and  in  the  untranslatable  Idiom  of  La  Vendee, 
to  tell  her  simple  tale;  interrupted  often  by  sighs  for  her  husband^ 
her  grandmother,  and  her  native  village,  whose  name  now  hardly 
exSits  but  in  her  memory. 


NOTE. 

Having,  in  the  introduction  to  this  Tale,  truly  assured  the  reader 
dttt  it  is  a  true  story,  and  made  an  admission  that  it  has  been  some« 
what  **  worked  up,'*  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  I  have  Utile  to  add 
reelecting  it ;  for  I  will  not  attempt  the  creation  of  a  forced  interest 
in  &vor  of  any  portion  of  these  volumes.  But  a  few  observations 
strike  me  as  not  altogethef  out  of  place,  in  recurring  to  the  evetits  of 
La  Vendee  during  the  first  revolution  as  compared  to  what  took  place 
fHera  a  few  years  back.  For  this  contrast  gives  strength  to  my 
iphiMos  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  conduct  at  the 
former  fearful  epoch. 

Daring  flie  insurrection  of  La  Vendee  in  1882 — 88,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  th^  DuchesB  of  Berri,  it  was  evident  that  the  public  mind 
ra  not  in  the  cause,  and -that  only  because  the  domestic  sentiments 
of  flie  people  were  not  affected-  The  mere  watchword  of  "  the  throne 
ind  the  altar,"  was  not  eiiough  to  rouse  the  peasantry  as  of  old ;  it 
feu  an  empty  sound,  and  died  away  unheeded  in  the  recesses  of  the 
^9eemge,  The  cause  lor  which  they  fought  forty  years  before  existed 
>o  longer.  It  was  not  enough  that  a  Bourbon  and  a  La  Roche-Jae- 
qnelin  were  in  the  field — ^that  Pro  aria  etfoeU  was  inscribed  on  their 
burners,  or  that  those  banners  were  wkUt.  The  color  and  the  rallying 
cry  were  the  same  as  bfeore — ^but  the  sentiment  ifaey  embodied  wae 
buried  in  the  grttves  of  the  last  century. 
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Yet  iAstftnees  of  Taloiir,  devotion  and  true  galUntry,  were  exhibited 
in  tliis  late  short  struggle  of  perhaps  even  greater  merit  thin  those 
which  these  pages  have  faintly  recorded.  The  men  who  perished  at 
the  call  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  for  the  name  of  the  youth  who 
bears  the  sobriquet  of  Henri  V .  fell  in  a  hopeless  cause.  They  never 
for  one  day  had  the  faintest  chance  of  success.  The/  knew  it  well ; 
yet  they  dropped  obscurely  into  the  bloody  graves  which  their  he- 
roism at  least  preserves  from  the  reproach  of  being  inglorious. 

And  so  has  it  been  in  a  thousand  cases  of  late,  with  Frepchmen  of 
all'opinions.  Whether  as  Republicans  in  the  streets  of  Paris  or  Lyons, 
or  as  Royalists  in  the  fields  of  Brittany,  the  same  noble  principle  of 
sincerity  has  been  displayed.  Politics  with  Frenchmen  are  a  sen- 
timent, not  a  science.  They  die  for  the  sake  ef  their  cause,  rather 
than  live  for  their  own.  Success,  fortune,  existence,  are  as  nothing, 
if  the  objects  they  uphold  are  to  be  forwarded  by  the  sacrifice* 
Whether  this  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  their  country,  I  do  not 
mean  to  discuss  at  the  fag  end  of  a  Roadside  story.  But  that  it  is 
the  true,  the  chief,  and  the  ennobling  characteristic  of  the  French- 
man, events  have  proved  indelibly. 
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There  is  net  in  nsture  a  finer  spectacle  than  a  distant  chain  of 
Boontaius  covered  with  anew,  and  glistening  in  the  sun.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  this  appearance,  nor  is  it  easy  to  define  the  sensations 
it  prodaces  in  the  mind.  Tho  object  has  |n  it  something  loftier  than 
beauty »  and  possesses  a  soUened  sablimity  totally  unassoclated  with 
tear.  Unlike  other  vast  works  of  nature,  it  does  not  excite  awe ;  nor 
does  it,  Kke  those  of  art,  bring  hamiliating  notions  ot  imperfection  and 
decay :  but  stretching  far  away  along  the  horizon,  in  celestial  splen- 
dor df  coloring,  it  looks  like  the  boundary  of  the  world,  and  might  bo 
believed  a  fitting  resting-place  between  earth  aud  heaven. 

Soch  were  ray  refiectaens  when  I  first  discovered  the  Pyrenees,  at 
about  thirty  leagues  distance,  from  the  rising  -grounds  near  the  town 
«f  Yilleneuve  de  Marsan.  I  shsill  never  forget  that  moment.  My 
delight  was  of  a  kind  to  be  felt  but  once  in  life,  but  which  stamped  an 
impression,  vivid  in  proportion  to  its  suddenness,  and  more  lasting  than 
that  produced  by  years  of  calm  and  regulated  enjoyment.  In  gazing 
on  the  golden  transparency  which  the  mountains  seemed  to  present,  I 
fancied  myself  transported  to  some  scene  of  lairy-Iand,  and  doubted 
for  a  while  their  existence.  They  looked  more  like  the  cloud-formed 
imagery  of  the  skies,  and  I  many  a  time  regretted,  as  I  approached 
them,  &e  illusion  which  their  solid  reality  put  to  flight. 

Every  league  which  brought  me  nearer  lessened  the  enchantment, 
but  added  to  the  romance  of  the  scene.  The  visionary  and  fairy-Kke 
aspect  gradually  dissolved,  as  the  charms  of  nature  were  growing  into 
life,  and  as  the  actual  beauties  ot  existence  appeared  to  force  their 
way  through  the  veil  of  radiance  by  which  they  had  been  covered. 
Step  by  step,  the  mountains  rose  into  height  and  majesty.  Dark  green 
masses  became  evident,  instead  of  the  glittering  heaps  of  snow  which 
I  had  seen  at  first  Woods,  rocks,  and  streams,  made  themselves  next 
<distinguished,  in  all  their  variety  of  shade  and  form  ;  and  in  three  days 
from  diat  on  which  these  magnificent  hills  were  first  visible  to  me,  I 
reposed  at  their  base,  impressed  with  the  fullest  sense  of  their  migh- 
tiaeas  and  my  own  insignificance. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the  beauties  of  these  mouatains.  Vol- 
umes  hare  been  poured  forth  od  the  subject,  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Tolumes,  as  long  as  the  noblest  scenes  of  nature  can  excite  admira- 
tion, or  until  some  miracle  robs  men  of  their  desire  to  tell  what  they 
bare  seen,  and  express  what  they  feel.  Those  scenes  are  certaimly 
the  region  for  composition.  Wandering  in  their  wild  and  exquisite 
paths,  carried  beyond  the  world's  realities,  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion, and  given  up  to  the  abandonment  of  fancy,  the  mind  willingly 
indulges  its  overflowings,  and  cares  not  whether  they  take  the  form 
of  poetry  or  prose.  Indeed  the  productions  of  such  moments  must 
partake  of  the  nature  oi  both  ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  those  silent,  ae- 
questered,  castle -building  moods,  that  the  following  lines  fareed  iheia> 
selves  into  uncalled-for  utterance  : 

These  are  the  scenes  where  nature  strews 
Our  way  ^ith  wonders ; — where  we  lose 
Thought's  measured  march  for  countless  houn  ; 
When  Btretch'd  beneath  embranching  bowers. 
Deep  in  the  Inp  ol  some  soil  vale. 
Oar  lanffttid  minds  its  sweets  inhale  3 
Or  wandering  on  some  streamlet's  bri  ak. 
We  love  to  step— to  gase— to  think ! 
Then  Fancy  peoples  the  broad  glades 
With  groups  of  early  friendships  shades— 
(»hanffes  the  greenwood's  slopins  dell 
To  life's  younff  play  scenes  loved  so  well- 
Hears  in  the  far  sequestcr'd  spot 
Sounds  hush'd,  but  ne'er  to  be  forgot— 
Clothes  nature  in  a  robe  more  bright^- 
Fills  heaven  with  youth's  empurpled  li^ht— 
Cast  o'er  the  coarse  weeds'  drooping  fhnge 
A  shapelier  grace,  and  lovelier  tiWe— 
While  memory  beods^  as  prone  to  lave 
Its  feverish  bushings  lu  tlie  wave. 

But  the  quick  mind,  with  forward  rush, 

Bold  as  the  rooantain  torrent's  gush, 

Springs  from  the  thoughts  of  former  years. 

From  faded  hopes,  from  fruitles  tears, 

And  boundinfjT  onwards,  far  and  free, 

Deserts  doll  ntct  for  joys  to  be. 

Then  leap  to  life,  in  fairy  train, 

Those  fond  illusiona  of  the  brain ; 

Those  shadowy  structures  that  we  raise 

To  hoard  the  bliss  of  unborn  days  1 

Those  lights  fh»m  hopes  ethereal  beam, 

Which  sparklint  through  each  treacherous  dream, 

Seem  the  falae  fabrics  to  unfold, 

Like  clouds  by  sunbeams  bathed  in  gold. 

Lightly  the  floating  fictions  rise, 

As  desert  cheateries  on  the  skies. 

Till  sbatter'd  by  some  thought  Qt  care. 

The  loosen'd  fnigments  melt  in  air : 

And  worldly  waters  back  reflect 

The  visionary  architect  I 
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And  there  are  hearen-roTealing  time* 

Which  reason yrndiant  flame  sttblimes ; 

When  nobler  riewa  the  heart  inspire, 

And  faith  lights  high  her  beacon  fire. 

The  claj-ciogg'd  powers  of  thonght  to  guide 

Acraaa  tbe  wavee  of'  passions  tide. 

Momeefei  when  earth^s  rede  ham  is  still. 

And  higher  raptures  lead  the  will ; 

Wten  on  tbe  topmost  moutaan's  breast 

We  lajr  our  length,  and  all  is  rest : 

Deep,  deep  beneath  the  plains  are  spread — 

Bet  motion  slaml>ering  scenes,  or  dead. 

To  oar  fkr  gase  the  world  below 

Stands  fix'dend  silent :  even  tbe  flow 

Of  the  lire  rivers  seems  to  cesae, 

And  the  eye  assrlcB  their  winding  trace 

But  as  a  line  of  liquid  light, 

Jfoiseless,  motionless,  and  bright. 

A  soothing  softness  g^athers  round : 
The  wind  sleeps  stilly  eta  its  coach 

Of  fragrant  witl-flQwers;  while  no  sound 
The  drowsj  sesses  comes  to  touch, 

17or  wakee  tfaie  sera|>h  calm  that  steala 

AcTDsa  the  souL  whose  trance  reveals 

Scenes  of  hich  oeaven,  no  longer  hid 

From  the  full  ef  e— each  balf>elosed  lid 

Shuts  out  all  earth  ^  and  only  sees 

On  the  broad  ocean  of  the  air, 
31ew  sailin{[  onwards,  though  no  breeze , 
Is  felt  which  could  have  borne  them  there, 

A  tide  of  white,  self-wafted  clouds 

Come  rolling  on  like  snow-wreathed  floods, 

And  round  the  snmrait  of  the  peak 
In  shattered  splendour  softly  break. 
But  f oon  the  fleecy  fragments  joiu'd, 
.Float  on  their  course,  yet  leave  behind 
One  lovely,  vapory  shade,  that  seemf 

To  hover  lingering  slowly  nigh,  / 

As  if  upheld  by  these  bright  besms. 

Whose  rsdianee  lights  n  thrpugh  the  sky  3 
And  e'er  its  breast  such  coloring  flings 
As  fancy  gives  to  angela'  wings. 
Oh !  who  such  shadowy  couch  could  mark, 
Nor  wish,  nor  hope  life's  deathless  spark 
la  disembodied  splendor  spread, 
Like  light  on  this  crial  bed ; 
And  bume,  beyeud  the  beams  of  day. 
On  ray  form'd  piaioiw  far  away 
To  the  pure  realms  for  which  wo  sigh 
la  pride  ef  iiu»ortaiity2 

But  in  alt  the  ▼ariefies  ef  (he  Pyrenees*  tfteir  pice,  yaneT*,  itreri» 
*Dd  grottoe,  there  Is  no  part  which  conveys  such  a  comMnation  of 
ntioQal  delighU  as  the  ancient  provinci^  of  Beam,  tha  country  of 
Henry  IV.  Natnral  beauties  are  every  where  tcattered  with  e  hand 
^Mee  so  Uberal  and  }att,  that  it  is  hard  to  particularize  tbe  parte 
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most  deserving  of  notice.  Beam  has  its  ample  share  of  lovelinesff  mad 
grandeur ;  but  in  point  of  moral  charms,  none  of  the  others  caa  bear 
comparison  with  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  viewed  in  whatever  point  we  wrilf, 
are  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  people  of  the  earth. 
Whether  looked  at  in  their  physical  aspect,  as  the  best  formed,  the 
handsomest,  and  moiit  active  race  existing ;  or  in  their  natiooaV  char- 
acter, as  uniting  nobility  of  feeling  with  true  politenes",  hospitality 
with  temperance,  and  courage  with  hunianiiy,they  command  our  ad- 
miration and  regard.  Gonsidere.l  with  respect  to  their  history,  they 
merit  a  deeper  attentiou,  for  they  are  perhap<)  the  people  who  present 
the  most  perfect  example  of  an  indigenous  and  uncorrupted  race,  pre- 
serving its  language,  its  customs,  and  its  character,  as  they  existed  in 
the  most  remote  antiquity. 

From  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  confusion 
of  races  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees  was  extreme.  Afijced 
already  with  the  Romans,  they  were  so  afterwards  with  the  Alani, 
Suevi,  Goths,  and  Francs ;  and,  in  some  degree,  with  the  Saracens 
during  their  excursions  into  France.  In  fact,  but  this  one  portion  of 
~the  people  preserved  themselves  pure  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  raT- 
a^e,  and  defeat.  This  people,  called  by  Roman  .writers  Vaeee^^  and 
Vascons,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  country  between  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  sources  of  the  Ebro.  Unknown  to  the  Phceniciaus  and 
Carthaginians,  who  never  crossed  this  river,  and  avoiding  Roman  sub- 
jugation in  the  refuge  afforded  them  by  their  mountain  fastnesses,  they 
were  able  to  resist  successively  the  Visigoths  and  Moors.  Finally 
possessing  themselves  of  the  country  of  the  two  Navarre*,  they  pen- 
etiated.  early  into  Beam ;  subjected  for  a  while  a  part  of  the  people  of 
Aquitaine  (who  took  from  them  the  name  of  Gascons,)  and  their  pos- 
terity exist  this  day  in  the  persons  ef  the  Basques,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Biscayans,  who  claim  a  like  origin. 

While  this  extraordinary  and  ancient  peopTe  remaineil  thus  unal* 
tered,  all  around  them  was  changed.  The  vivacity  ef  the  Gaul  and 
the  Iberian  was  modified  more  or  less  by  Roman  gravity  and  barbarian 
grossness.  The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Bigorre, 
all,  indeed,  from  the  centre  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Meditterranean, 
showed  no  longer  their  primitive  characters,  a  distinction  destined  for 
the  people  alone  of  whom  I  am  now  treating.* 

Such  was  the  race  of  whom  Henry  IV.  was  one  ;  among  whom  he 
was  born  and  brought  up;  and  of  whom  his  person  and  his  character 
formed  a  distinguished  and  striking  illustration.  To  such  an  origin 
and  such  a  training  he  owed  those  fine  qualities,,  inherited  from  his 
ancestors,  and  fostered  by  his  people  ;  and  their  obligations  were  re- 
ciprocal,— for  to  him  alone  are  they  indebted  for  their  chief  celebrity 
in  modern  tiroes.  The  days  being  long  since  gone  by  when,  ruled  by 
their  independent  sovereigns,  they  made  themselves  remarkable  ei- 
ther by  their  manner  of  choosing  a  king,t  or  by  their  conduct  under 

*  Ob  this  subject  see  Ramond's  (^ervaiioiu  nw  In  Pyrtn/te*, 

t  In  1173,  wishing  a  master  or  the  blood  of  their  last  sovereign,  they  aeat 
a  depuiation  to  his  sister  to  ask  fur  one  of  her  twin  children.    Tlie  reqooei 
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liii  sway,  the  people  of  Beam  woald  have  ihared  the  common  lot  of 
other  nations  amalgamated  and  coofased  with  their  conquerors,  had 
net  the  brilliant  qualities  of  Henry  stamped  them  with  a  proud  dis- 
tinetion.  As  it  i#,  they  stand  out  as  it  were  before  us  In  an  attitude  of 
conmandin^r  and  irresistible  interest,  and  every  individual  forms  a  fine 
epitome  of  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his  nation. 

My  readers  may  imagine  with  what  pleasure  I  ranged  these  mono- 
tains  and  valleys,  peopled  by  such  a  race,  and  consecrated  by  such  re- 
nembrancea.  Abandoning  the  beaten  track  of  common*place  inter- 
course, ft  was  ever  my  habit  to  throw  myself  into  the  by-roads  of  the 
hilb ;  where,  shut  up,  and  in  part  identified  with  this  isolated  region,  I 
breathed  the  very  spirit  of  the  people,  and  of  the  feelings  by  which  they 
were  guided  and  governed.  It  was  in  these  rambles  that  I  acquired  a 
thorough  esteem  for  these  hardy  mountaineers,  and  an  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  scenes  they  inhabit.  My  affection  for  them  and 
their  country  was  considerably  strengthened  from  that  sympathy  ex- 
cited throughout  by  the  memory  of  the  hero  so  worthy  of  his  coun- 
try and  bis  people ;  whose  reign  was  the  real  epoch  of  French  glo- 
ry, and  whose  name  is  a  rallying  word  for  every  thought  ennobling 
to  humanity.  But  it  wa^  in  an  aspect  less  exalted,  but  full  as  re- 
markable, that  he  was  now  before  me.  As  I  wound  through  the 
passes  of  the  hills,  tracked  the  winding  rivulets,  or  climbed  the  rug- 
sed  rocks,  Henry  seemed  always  present  to  my  view,  as  in  his  boy- 
hood he  scrambled  over  these  mountain  scenes,  dressed  like  the  peas- 
ant children,  his  feet  unshod,  and  his  head  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
the  wind.t 

The  Bidissoa  was  in  my  rear,  Spain  in  my  recollection,  and  Bay- 
onne  in  sight,  when  I  turned  from  th?  high  route  between  that  town 
and  Pau,  and  struck  into  one  of  the  gorjres  leading  to  the  depths  of 
these  mountain  solitudes.  Nature  was  fresh  and  fragrant.'  The  sun 
was  bright.  The  branches  of  the  young  pines,  and  the  mountain 
ash,  moved  gaily  in  the  breeze,  and  the  rivulets,  gushing  from  the 
hills,  danced  down  their  sides,  over  beds  of  verdure  which  burst  out 
in  a  profusion  of  richest  vegetation.    ^ 

I  was  so  exhilaraled  and  buoyant  that,  contrary  to  my  usual  wont, 
I  walked  remarkably  fast,  so  much  so  as  to  keep  Ranger  at  a  regular 
dog  trot.  My  thoughts  were  proportionately  actiV^,  and  ran  on  in 
that  wild  and  curbless  way,  so  frequently  conseqtient  on  good  health, 
good  spirits,  and  mountain  air.  **  Come  on,  Ranger !"  cried  I,  **  nev. 
er  frar !  our  wanderings  must  have  a  term,  and  'who  knows  how 

being  granted,  they  bsd  their  choice.  The  infants  both  slept  at  the  moment. 
One  bftd  his  hands  closed,  the  other  had  his  open.  The  deputies  saw  in  the 
latter  attitade  the  sign  of  a  noble  and  geoeroas  chnracter.  rhey  chose  him, 
and  Ibis  monarch  ia  hia  atter-oge  acquired  the  title  of  Gaston  Tke  Oood. 

X  Le  gran<i-pere  ae  voolnt  pas  qn^on  le  nourrist  avec  la  deiicatesse  qa'on 
noaraitt  d'ordmaire  les  gens  oe  cette  qualite,  mais  il  ordonna  qn'en  Tbabii- 
Isst  et  qa'Aii  le  nourrist  comme  les  autres  enfkos  du  pais }  et  mesme  r|u'on 
I'accottstamast  a  coorir  el  a  monter  sur  les  rochers.  On  dit  que  poui  I'or- 
dsnaire  on  le  nonrrissoil  de  paic  bis,  de  bceuf,  de  fromage,  et  d*ail ;  et  que 
bien  souvent  aq  le  fjisoit  marcher  nuds  pieds  et  noe  teste. — ^Ds  PKRKrixx 
UUioire  du  Rojf  Htnry  U  Grand,  Q.  1,  p.  18, 19, 16sio,  Elzevir,  Ed,  1661. 
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•don  ?    Yet,  yes,  there  is  floiuething  yet  in  the  store  for  as.    For  loe 
a  snug  cottage,  a  nice  stock  of  books,  good  shooting,  and  a  bottle  of 
'  wine  for  a  friend.    For  you,  the  chinuiey  corner  and  a  cushion.— 
Come  along,  Ranger ;  come  along !" 

A  responsive  wag  of  the  tail  acknowledged  the  cheering  address ; 
and  a  joyous  roll  on  a  tufted  bed  of  wild  thyme,  followed  by  some 
indescribable  capers  and  curyettings,  announced  his  sympathy  with 
jny  ambitious  hopes. 

1  never  could  reckon  leagues,  nor  remember  time  correctly ;  and 
•a  the  morning  I  now  descibe  was  less  than  ever  adapted  to  aught 
mathematical.  I  was  in  that  mood  of  utter  abandonment,  and  loss  of 
felf»  which  was  never  new  to  poets  since  Horace,  nor  before  him;— 
when  we  <*  think  down  hours  to  moments,'*  and  slide  over  space  an* 
heedful  of  its  measuremeAt.  I  am  thus  unable  to  say  how  far  or  how 
long  I  had  journeyed,  when  descending  rapidly  the  mountain  path, 
which  was  skirted  with  flowers,  and  fringed  by  two  little  streamlets 
running  down  the  precipitous  banks,  I  was  stopped  suddenly  by  a, 
peal  of  laughter  of  enjoy ment'p  finest  and  clearest  tone.  I  was  in 
tune  for  this  cheerful  note,  and  paused  for  its  repetition.  It  came  on 
my  ear  again  an(l  again^^manly,  honest,  hearty,  and  at  length  die4 
away  in  jovial  echoings  till  nothihg  was  heard  but  the  chuckle  of  some 
staunch  voury  of  fun,  who  never  got  farther,  most  certainly,  than 
the  mouth  of  Tropfaonius's  cave. 

The  sounds  were  cleae  to  me,  yet  I  saw  no  one ;  and  I  thought  of 
the  stories  of  Brownies,  Kelpies,  and  other  supernatural  beings  of 
whose  joyous  revels  I  had  many  times  heard  from  the  peasants  of  the 
Scotch  highlands.  I  moved  onwards,  however,  concluding  that  a 
harmless  and  cheerful  traveller  had  nothing  to  fear  from  mortal  or 
other  company,  with  whom  he  was  so  much  in  unison. 

As  I  trudged  along,  I  heard  an  occasional  voice  which  always  seem- 
ed to  utter  a  shout  of  gladness  and  triumph.  This  was  accompanied 
by  sounds,  at  irregular  intervals,  as  if  some  hard  substance  was  struck 
by  another,  for  they  rung  echoing  through  the  valley  below  me  to 
the  left. 

The  sounds  became  suddenly  fainter  as  I  got  into  a  hollow  part  in  the 
road  ;  and  I  had  almost  lost  tbem  totally,  when  a  qyick  turning  in  the 
path  brought  me  round  a  projecting  rock,  and  displayed  to  me,  on 
the  acclivity  of  the  opposits  side  of  a  beautiful  glen  the  secret  of  theso 
mountain  mysteries. 

Hanging  oo  the  slope  of  the  hill  was  a  village  of  most  romantic  ap. 
pearance.  The  ten  or  a  dozen  neat  cottages  which  composed  it  were 
built,  with  little  space  between  each,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle ; 
by  this  means  affording  to  all  the  inhabitants  an  ample  view  of  that 
noble  and  manly  game,  which  forms  the  pride  and  pastime  of  the 
Basques.  A  group  of  the  village  youths  was  placed  on  the  green  In 
tiie  full  eierclse  of  their  sport.  They  were  eight  in  number,  ^n^, 
athletic,  handsome  fellows,  from  fifteen  years  old  to  twenty>five  per* 
baps,  dresised  in  the  smart  costume  of  the  country.  One  or  two  wore 
light  cotton  Jackets,  the  rest  were  in  their  shirts;  some  were  bare- 
headed, others  with  round  flat  caps,  having  a  tassel  of  red  worsted  at 
the  top,  and  all  with  short  breeches,  tied  at  the  knees  with  red  or 
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Uie  knets,  blue  ftockipgs,  sandals  laeed  to  the  aokle  and  a  scarf  of 
scarlet  cottM),  tied  sasfiways  tigfatly  round  the  waist  On  each  right 
hmd  was  a  glove  of  thick  leather,  which  stinck  with  incredible  force 
and  Telocity  the  hard  ball,  that  seemed  to  carry  death  in  its  whizzing 
course.  Not  being  initiated  in  the  game,  1  leave  its  various  details  to 
^  ima|dBati<>n  of  my  readers,  but  1  may  safely  say,  that  in  no  match 
of  Eoglish  cricket,  Scotch  golf,  or  Irish  barling  (and  many  a  one  of 
each  hmwQ  1  seen  and  joined  in,)  did  I  ever  witness  such  agility, 
skill,  and  elegance  of  attitude,  as  in  this  party  ef  J^eu  de  paume. 

Oo  the  benches  were  four  or  five  old  men,  with  about  as  many 
women,  delighted  spectators  ot  the  scene  and  glad  echoes  of  the  bursts 
ot  joy  which  followed  each  superiorly  successnil  effort  Some  young- 
er lemales  were  occupied  in  various  ways  about  the  houses,  while 
two  or  three  were  washing  at  the  rivulets  below.  One  stepped  up- 
wards towards  home,  wiUi  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  a  whifb  scarf 
thrown  fancifully  over  her  neck,  and  tied  with  a  bunch  of  blue  rib- 
bons, and  her  petticoats  sufficiently  short  to  show  a  pair  of  exquisite 
legs,  to  which  every  part  of  her  form  was  suitable.  The  loveliest 
nymph  of  Greece,  or  even  these  goddesses  whose  imagined  symme- 
try might  have  dipped  the  pencil  of  Apelles  in  his  brightest  tints,  or 
shaped  and  polished  the  marble  of  Praxitiles,  would  not,  I  am  con- 
vinced, have  borne  away  the  palm  in  a  competition  ot  grace  and  beau- 
ty with  this  rustic  maid. 

While  my  attention  was  taken  from  the  sport  of  the  young  men,  and 
fixed  upon  this  still  more  attractive  object,  ker  eye  seemed  riveted 
oo  the  group,  or  some  one  member  of  it,  which  mine  had  rejected  ; 
and  so  intently  did  she  gaze  on  the  progress  of  the  game,  that  she  tor- 
got  ber  own,  and  her  foot  catching  in  a  bramble,  she  tumbled  and 
feu.  A  light  scream  brok6  from  her  companions  at  the  river,  who 
saw  the  accident  An  old  couple,  who  had  watched  her  with  affec- 
tionate looks  as  she  came  up,  hobbled  towards  her.  The  game  was 
in  an  Instant  abandoned.  The  players  ran  to  the  spot ;  I  remarked 
that  one  of  them,  whose  station  had  been  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  ground,  overtook  the  whole  party  before  they  reached  the  pros- 
trate tieauty.  "It  was  the  affair  altogether  of  a  couple  of  minutes. — 
She  was  unable  to  rise  higher  then  her  knees ;  not  that  she  was  in 
the  least  hurt,  but  her  scarf  had  got  most  awkwardly  entangled  in 
the  briers  which  had  tripped  her  mot,  and  during  her  endeavors  to 
extricate  herself,  the  whole  population  of  the  village  had  thronged 
round  her.  Every  one  offered  assistance  ;  but  I  observed  that  she 
repulsed  all  hands  stretched  out  to  relieve  her  with  a  sort  of  blushing 
and  bashful  peevishness  at  her  situation,  until  she  discovered  the 
identical  youth  who  bad  outstripped  his  companions,  but  was  now 
confounded  with  them.  She  gave  him  a  smile  peculiarly  gracious ; 
and  he  had  the  honor  of  helping  her  on  her  feet,  and  replacing  ber 
pitcher  which  lost  its  contents,  but  was  not  even  cracked  in  the  fall 

The  scene  ended  gaily  and  good  humoredly.  Many  a  joke,  was, 
no  doubt,  bandied  at  the  expense  of  the  maiden,  who  darted  once 
more  down  the  winding  path  to  refill  the  vessel ;  while  her  young 
squire  sprang  after  her,  probably  to  keep  her  eyes  steady  when  she 
next  ascended.    The  old  couple  returned  to  their  seat,  their  coon- 
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tenaaoet  thowinj^  that  little  agitation  which  ^im4fafik«rZy  and  grand^ 
'  moUutly  faces  generallj  display  on  such  harmless  accidents. 

The  whole  party  were  resuminff  their  places,  when  I  caught  the 
general  attention,  in  the  adyancea  position  to  which  I  had  i&Tolim- 
tarilj  sprung,  and  where  J  now  stood,  my  feet  crossed,  and  my 
hands  supported  by  the  muzzle  of  nv  gun.  When  I  saw  that  I  was 
obserred,  I  took  off  my  hat  and  made  a  low  obeisance.  It  was  anam- 
imously  returned  ;  and  on  my  showing  an  inclination  to  descend  to 
the  stream,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  place  where  I  stood,  sereral 
hands  were  wayed,  and  three  or  four  voices  addressed  me  together. 
1  did  not  understand  a  word  that  was  spoken,  but  the  purport  was 
evident ;  for  the  stream  was  broadest  in  that  particular  spot,  and  a 
little  plank  was  thrown  across  it,  about  fifty  yards  higher  up,  and  to 
which  the  villagers  pointed.  But  it  was  one  of  my  moments  of 
weakness  and  vanity ;  and,  wishing  to  give  a  proof  of  my  activity 
to  these  muscular  and  agile  peasants,  I  ran  down  the  slope,  my  ^n 
in  my  hand,  determinea  to  leap  the  stream.  It  was  tolerably  wide, 
but  not  within  a  third  of  the  breadth  which  I  was  confident  in  my 
ability  to  cross  at- a  running  jump ;  but,  a^  if  to  punish  my  vain- 
gloriousness,  my  foot  slipped  as  I  made  the  bound,  and  I  came  with 
my  breast  against  the  opposite  bank,  and  up  to  my  knees  m  water.  It 
was  vexatious  a^  well  as  laughable,  and  I  suppose  there  was  a  frown 
mixed  with  the  smile  which  1  could  not  repress  as  1  scrambled 
up  the  side.  All  the  young  men  ran  to  my  assistance  \  the  old  peo- 
ple rose  from  their  seats ;  the  girls  ceased  their  washing ;  but  I  did 
not  see  my  smile  reflected  on  a  single  face.  One  of  &  girl*}  in- 
deed, who  had  laughed  the  heartiest  at  the  fell  of  her  young  com- 
panion a  few  minutes  before,  turned  her  back  towards  me.  I  fancy 
she  was  forced  to  ffive  way  to  her  merry  feelings  at  my  ludicrous 
mishap,  but  she  had  the  true-born  politeness  to  keep  their  expression 
from  my  view. 

I  was  soon  on  my  legs,  and  was  hurried  to  the  nearest  cotta^, 
where  a  chair  was  placed  for  me  before  the  kitchen  fire.  I  here 
formed  a  centre  of  attraction  (\f  not  of  gravity)  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  who  came,  of  all  ages,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  at  the 
novel  sight  of  a  stranger.  It  was  well  for  m^  that  I  had  few  per- 
sonal secrets  to  conceal  from  tliese  good  people,  for  I  became  an  ob- 
ject of  the  most  minute  and  indefatigable  scrutiny.  A  oustom-hoose 
oflicer,  a  fox-hound  in  cover,  or  a  ferret  in  a  rabbit  warren,  could 
not  have  made  a  keener  search  in  their  respective  pursuits  than  did 
the  little  black-haired  urchins,  from  eight  yean  downwards,  in  my 
knapsack,  m^  game-bag,  and  my  pockets.  I  know  not  what  they 
-^looked  for,  if'^not  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  for  they  cer- 
tainly took  nothing.  The  young  men  examined  my  gun,  shot-pouch, 
and  powder-horn,  with  critical  attention;  and  the  old  fathers  of  the 
hamlet  eyed  me  with  a  gaze  worthy  of  craniological  acumen  and 
observation. 

Fortunately  for  me,  two  or  three  of  the  party  understood  and  spoke 
French.  Amotig  them  was  a  young  fellow,  who,  in  resuming  the 
costume  of  bis  native  district,  had  not  entirely  thrown  aside  some  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  military  service.    He  wore  mustachios. 
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iail«  blaek  vtoelcy  and  looked  stlff'iieeked  and  fornri  in  eoiBparlMii 
vith  Ins  «lMtte  and  loo6e*limbed  oompanioinr.  His  mannera,  tao, 
kad  aaanetMng  ot  aatenlatioii  and  parade,  and  he  aeemed  faicHned  to 
lard  it  over  t^  ochera.  He  pushed  himself  forward  io  his  civilfdea» 
sad  would  have  drilled  his  comrades  into  a  more  distant  demeanor 
Aas  was  natural  to  them,  or  pleasing  to  me.  He  had  not,  however, 
any  tMng  aetnally  disagreeable  in  him ;  and  had  I  met  him  in  any 
ather  cfarele  than  among  the  children  of  nature,  of  whom  he  onee 
waa  one,  I  ahoold  have  probably  singled  him  out  as  a  soldier,  but  a 
Utile  apoited  by  Am  foppery  and  pomp  of  his  profossion. 

Among  the  ob]e<^  of  wonder  diseovered  in  my  knapsack  (when, 
aearckiBg  for  a  pair  of  stockings,  I  first  opened  it  to  the  admiring 
gase  of  tlie  oifta^^ers,}  Hre  seemed  to  attract  parlScnIar  regard,  viz. 
a  pocket  map  of  France,  and  au  eleven-keyed  flute.  The  first  wan 
greedily  gmned  on  by  an  old  man,  whose  keen  quick  eye  seemed 
Meam  by  nature  for  the  study  of  the  rule  atod  square ;  and  had  I  but 
die  requsite  knowledge  of  the  science  of  sciences^  I  think  I  ahonki 
have  foand  Ae  algebraical  bump  partieularly  prominent  on,  wtiat 
appeared  to  me,  iSs  smooth  round  pafe.  He  was  evidently  much 
pleaaed,  and  net  a  little  puzzled,  by  the  mathematical  mysteries  dis*- 
play«d  beisve  him;  His  eye  asked  for  Information,  but  he  could  not 
make  himaelf  understood.  H«  Was  forced  to  apply  to  the  young  scrf- 
dter,  who  neted  as  interpreter,  and  |ry  this  medium  I  explained  the 
of  fboae  mystie  Hues,  over  which  the  oM  peasant  had  been 


Ho  waa  delighted  when  I  pointed  out  Fan,  and  tihe  windings  of 
the  Osve,  and  the  banks  of  one  whose  tributary  streamlefs  we 'were 
Aen  mnking  ear  harmleaa  partMen  of  dirtrittt  and  provinces.  But 
fte  parallels  of  hitltude  were  quite  bey  end  his  powers ;  and  1  was  not 
a  lltdo  amused  at  the  air  of  fatapoftance  and  learned  research  with 
wl^h  he  announeed  his  conjecture,  that  they  were  meant  to  desig- 
nate the  course  of  rivers ;  heedless,  like  many  a  profound  theorist, 
whether  they  flowed  up  or  down  bill-~over  or  under  mountains — 
or  hod  dketr  sources  in  the  sea,  or  out  of  it. 

As  for  tile  fitfte.  It  excited  an  adnriration  as  boundless  as  it  waa 
gettoipttk  nothing  like  It  had  ever  found  its  way  into  these  remote 
narta.  The  slender  reed  of  the  mountain-shepherd,  or  the  simpio 
fifo  of  the  villiq^e  musician,  had  no  claims  to  those  gorgeous  and  em- 
barraaaing  dMnctkms  which  rifle  Hie  pocketa  of  fools,  puz^e  their  fin- 
goiv,  nod  fUsify  their  instrument.  In  short,  the  monstrous  improve- 
moirta  of  a  late  immortal  projector  had  probably  never  penetrated  ta* 
tko  vtile  of  Olcron,  had  not  my  knapsack  been  fiirnished  identically 
aall  wan.  I  waa  determined,  however,  to  make  the  l»est  of  a  bad 
bargain :  and  when,  yielding  to  (he  solicitations  of  the  lade,  and  the 
wittftil  woks  of  Ihe  lasses  around  me,  I  took  up  the  fiuto  to  protie  (he 
pMdbiHty  of  nihig  it,  I  made  a  elatler  among  t!ie  key^  (elumalty  / 
enoeghhnd  I  dhoeento  confoss  it,)  which  fl«($d  my  repwtafloik' «» 
firmly  aa  the  pHnoiplea  of  the  mmrtc  I  sO  marrod.  I  tecMtatf  Ifi 
ackiiowledmioflt  an  ample  doie  of  that  aHetft  tipplwdM  ao  pafafabVier 
ad  easy  of  d^atfon ;  and  Mekily  f(M'me,ther^  wasfid  Phitb'^  tHr 
party,  to>aak  w&it  I  fiiviM  bf  thn  it/tint'  nunit. 
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All  this  while  the  geo4  woman  to  whom  the  cottage  belonged  was 
prepanng  for  me  a  truly  pastoral  meal.  £ggB9  milk,  honey,  butter» 
and  bread  were  placed  before  me,  all  perfecUy  delicious  in  quality, 
and  in  such  proportions,  as  are  fitting  for  mountain  appetites. 

Ao  the  table  filled,  the  room  emptied ;  and  the  delicacy  of  my  rus- 
tic circle  in  thus  retiring,  caused  me  full  as  much  pleasure,  I  warrant 
it,  as  tliey  had  experienced  from  the  most  evtrayagant  exhibition  of 
my  musical  skill.  My  kind  entertainer  appeared  to  enjoy  high  re- 
spect among  the  villagers.  She  spoke  French  veil,  and  had  a  smat- 
tering of  Spanish.  I  had  no  time  to  inquire  particulars  ot  a  history 
which,  from  her  erudition,  intelligence,  and  good  manners,  promised 
something  above  her  station.  I  only  learned  that,  in  her  youth,  she 
had  lived  at  Bayonne,  where  her  hither  had  been  employed  in  the 
customs,  and  where  she  acquired  her  knowledge ;  and  that  on  his 
losing  his  situation  and  his  head,  during  the  troubles  of  the  Reroltt- 
tion,  she  had  retired  to  the  protection  anbrded  by  the  honest  Basques, 
and  the  obscure  village. 

Having  told  me  so  much,  she  left  me  to  the  discussion  of  my  ex- 
quisite repasL  While  I  ate  and  cogitated,  I  heard  a  confused  mur- 
mur, like  the  humming  ot  a  mighty  swarm  of  bees ;  and  in  that  kind 
of  restless  curiosity  which  often  breaks  in  on  our  most  important  mo^ 
ments,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the  little  garden,  and  on  the 
lawn,  to  discover  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  But  it  became  fainter 
as  I  approached  the  open  air.  I  was  fain  to  sit  down  again  unsatisfied, 
but  the  buzz  continued ;  and,  determined  to  explore  the  whole  apart- 
ment, I  opened  a  couple  of  little  closets,  a  clothes-press,  and  a  salt- 
box,  without  any  result  but  disappointment.  I  next  groped  round  the 
walls,  and  one  side  of  the  room  being  formed  by  a  wooden  partitien 
papered  over,  I  clapped  my  ear  close  to  it,  and  found  myself  on  the 
high  road  to  information.  The  sounds  were  louder  and  more  distinct ; 
so  leeling  for  a  chink  between  the  planks  of  the  partition,  I  pierced  a 
little  hole  through  the  paper  with  the  screw  attached  to  my  pocket 
knife,  and  applying  my  eye  to  it,  I  perceived  .about  a  dozen  of  die 
peasant  children  seated  on  a  form,  and  conning  over  their  lessons  ; 
while  placed  before  a  little  rickety  desk,  in  an  old  oak  arm-chair, 
was  my  hostess,  in  all  the  tempered  m^esty  of  a  village  school- 
mistress. 

^  The  temple  was  homely,  the  priestess  plain,  and  the  votaries  of 
little  worth;  but  knowledge  was  the  goddess  they  invoked!  That 
was  sufficient  for  me ;  and  I  protest,  that  the  most  dazzling  display  of 
academical  pomp  never  inspired  me  with  deeper  devotion  for  leaning 
than  I  was  filled  with  on  beholding  this  humble  tribute  to  its  value. 

Being  refreshed  and  satisfied,  I  prepared  to  set  out;  but  ray  pro- 
ceedings being  carefully  observed  by  the  young  people  on  the  green, 
they  no  sooner  saw  that  I  had  finished  my  meal,  than  they  advanced 
towards  me  in  a  body.  While  I  had  been  eating,  they  had  all  pre- 
pared themselves  for  dancing,  and  they  now  came  gaily  forwards,  to 
request  my  performance  on  the  flute.  That  being  easily  accorded  I 
took  my  station  in  front  of  the  house,  on  a  bench  overhung  by  vines 
and  honeysuckles.  Jbe  dancers  were  soon  in  their  places,  and  the 
opera  never  showed  a  display  oi  more  natural  agility  and  taste. 
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Flmrers  and  ribbons  had  been  hastily  twined  in  the^bair  of  the  la- 
Bales.  They  all,  to  uae  an  Iriih  phrase,  **  handled  ihcir  feet'*  with 
ancommon  grace,  and  the  whole/ group  was  a  fine  Fpecimen  of  the 
Uring^ picturesque.  Two  of  the  girls  had  castanets,  the  use  of  which 
they  had  learned  from  some  straggling  Spaniards  who  had  tarried 
awhile  in  the  villa ;  e.  Two  of  the  young  men  carried  those  little  tarn* 
boorina  which  formed  a  constant  accompaniment  to  the  dances  of  the 
Basques ;  and  I,  discarding  the  use  of  a  good  two-thirds  of  my  eleven 
keys,  contrived  to  play,  in  tolerable  time  and  tune,  some  of  those 
sweet  country  dances  in  which  the  French  do  positively  excel  all 
nations. 

The  dance  being  ended,  I  fairly  began  to  take  leave.  I  shook  hands 
with  every  one  around  me ;  and  the  reader  may  believe  me^  that  when 
I  relinquished  the  grasp  of  my  erudite  hostess,  she  blushed  a  deep 
blush  ef  offended  pride  on  finding  a  piece  of  money  in  her  palm.  She 
did  -not  speak  a  word,  but  stepping  briskly  up  to  me  as  I  turned  round, 
die  replaced  it  in  my  hand,  and  there  was  in  her  manner  a  modest  de- 
termination which  utterly  forbid  a  renewal  of  the  aifront. 

My  old  mathematician  was  sitting  under  a  lime-tree  musing  on  the 
map.  He  stood  up,  and  offered  it  to  me  with  a  look  as  11  he  had  been 
parting  from  a  dear  fiiend.  1  put  it  betJreen  his  hands  as  1  cordially 
shook  them,  and  in  a  way  to  mark  that  such  was  its  final  destination. 
He  looked  quite  surprised  and  happy  ;  placed  one  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  with  the  other  took  off  his  cap,  and  swept  it  down  to  the  grass.  I 
wished  to  say  "  good  bye  "  to  the  soldier,  but  I  saw  that  he  skulked 
roond  a  clump  of  acacias,  and  evidently  avoided  me, 

I  asked  the  school- mistress  if  she  knew  the  cause  of  this  caprice. 
■*AIas!  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  ytu  know  not  the  wound  you  have 
oaconscieualy  ^iven  to  the  vanity  of  the  poor  fellow.  He  is  the  mu- 
acian,  fMsr  exeulence^  of  the  whole  village  ;  but  the  shrill  tones  of  his 
fife  are,  i  fear,  forever  hushed.  Nothing,  1  think,  could  console  him 
fer  this  day's  disgrace."  « 

No,  DO,  said  I  to  myself,  after  a  moment's  ^ause,  it  is  impossible. 
By  Jore,  I  cannot,  will  not  be  always  a  fool !  To  buy  It  was  bad 
enoagh*,  but  to  give  it  away  in  this  manner  would  be  worse.  "  My 
good  hostess,  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  my  gaudy  instrument  should  have 
put  the  poor  lad  out  of  conceit  with  his  more  simple,  but,  no  doubt, 
sweeter  one.  Tell  him  so  for  me,  and  that  I  hope  he  will  soon  change 
bis  key,  and  discard  all  discord  from  hts  feelings.  To  you  I  should  be 
glad  to  give  some  little  proof  of  my  esteem.  Do  take  this  little  edi- 
tion of  La  Fontaine's  Fables.  I  have  carried  it  in  my  pocket  for  some 
leagues,  and  it  has  helped  me  to  shorten  many  of  them.  It  is  not  of 
▼alue  enough  to  be  refused,  and  only  worth  acceptance  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  matter,  and  the  good  will  of  the  donor." 

**  I  take  it  with  pleasure,  and  thankfully,"  replied  she ;  **  and  the 
only  thing  I  can  offer  you  in  return  is  this  scrap  of  a  pamphlet,  which 
as  relating  to  our  country,  may  interest  you  for  half  an  hour."^ 

I  toulL  her  present,  and  glancing  my  eye  on  the  title,  found  it  to  be 
m  French,  "  The  Birth  of  Henry  IV."  I  rolled  it  up  and  put  it 
carefully  in  my  poeket  to  be  read  at  my  lebure. 

Several  handkerchiefs  and  berrett  were    waved   after  me  as  I 
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wound  down  the  hill,  followed  by  Ranger,  whose  round  paunch  and 
sober  pace  did  honor  to  the  hospitality  of  the  village.  The  last*  thing 
I  saw  of  these  unsophisticnted  people  was  the  lovely  girl,  whose  fall 
I  have  recounted,  walking  slowly  in  a  shady  path  with  her  lover — 
for  I  would  lay  a  good  round  wager  that  he  was  her  lover,  ay»  and 
her  favored  lover  too. 

As  I  passed  them,  they  both,  by  signs  and  looks,  wished  me  a 
pleasant  walk — a  coiDpliment  which  I  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
return.  My  eyes  said  something  to  them  in  reply,  however,  whicb 
was  answered  on  the  part  of  the  nymph 

With  a  smile  timt  glow'd 
Celestial  rosy^red,  love's  proper  hue  ?• 

and  by  the  lover  with  a  look  of  self-content,  which  seemed  te  aay 
that  he  agreed  with  me  perfectly. 

The  echoing  soundf*  of  the  ball,  which  once  more  came  upon  my 
oar,  told  me  that  the  much  loved  game  was  in  full  play.  I  believe  I 
had  one  passing  thought  of  something  like  chagrin,  to  think  that  my 
departure  had  left  so  slight  an  impression  on  the  villagers.  But  this 
was  quickly  replaced  by  the  consoling  fancy  that  they  had  recourse 
to  their  sports  to  banish  llit* ir  regrets  :  and  one  sclf-sufficicni  notion 
followed  another,  as  fast  as  vanity  couM  string  them  together,  or  folly 
give  them  utterance.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  I  hurried  my  pace 
at  a  marvellous  rate,  to  the  great  di«comfiture  of  Ranger's  digestion  ; 
and  any  ill-natured  readermay  account  for  my  speed,  by  supposing  that 
I  feared  to  encounter  a  new  burst  of  jollity,  which  might  have 
thrown  me  back  into  the  sad  belief  that  I    was  no  longer  thought  of. 

I  walked  in  a  beautiful  valley.  A  clear  stream,  as  is  usuaI  in 
these  mountaiujiollows,  ran  in  the  middle,  and  the  hilly  banks  were 
covered  with  woods.  A  few  straggling  cottages,  like  outliers  from 
the  village  herd,  were  perched  in  little  nooks  upon  the  heights,  and 
the  dark  green  of  the  vegetable  garden,  attached  to  each,  formed  % 
rich  contrast  to  the  yellow  corn-fields  and  bright  meadows  which 
surrounded  them.  The  variety  of  position  in  these  lofty  regions 
makes  a  variety  of  climates  within  a  small  compass.  In  some  of  the 
exposed  and  open  places  the  harvest  was  far  advanced.  In  others 
more  sheltered  from  the  sun,  it  was  just  begun.  The  upland  mea« 
dows  were  in  some  parts  mewed :  in  others,  the  group  of  after-graas 
was  springing,  under  the  influence  of  continual  irrigation  from  a 
dozen  ever-flowing  streams.  The  low  grounds  near  the  rivulet, 
were  now  yielding  their  treasures  to  the  labor  of  the  mower,  and  in 
one  spot,  where  1  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  scenery,  I  heard 
the  flail,  the  sythe,  and  the  sickle  joined  in  a  harmony  of  rural 
sounds. 

Just  there  the  confluence  of  several  streamlets  from  the  hills  had 
formed  a  basin  of  water,  which  worked  out  a  considerable  excavation 
in  the  banks.  The  earth  was  quite  washed  away  from  the  base  of  a 
Urge  rock  at  the  side  where  I  walked,  and  my  path  was  abruptly 
terminated  on  the  pebbly  edge  of  the  little  lake.  To  have  climed  the 
rock,  by  means  of  the  creeping  shrubs  which  covered  it,  would  haTe 
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lieeB  rery  difBcoIt  if  notdangeroui,  and  do  one  being  in  sight  to  ■t!m- 
oiate  my  love  of  fame,  I  did  not  attempt  it.  Besidet,  I  considered  that 
Afl  even  got  to  tbe  top,  1  might  have  to  descend  ag«un  in  search  of  an 
onllet.  Souietbing  told  me,  too,  that  I  was  not  tbe  first  who  bad  arriv* 
ed  at  the  termination  of  the  little  road ;  and  I  thought  the  chances  were 
against  its  having  been  made  for  the  mere  purpose  of  leading  people 
into  a  scrape.  I  therefore,  determined  to  call  for  help,  hoping  at 
least,  that  the  genus  of  the  stream  wonld  deign  to  come  to  my  aid. 
1  loudly  hallooed  <*  Boat!  boat  !'*  and  my  call  whs  not  long  unnoticed. 
Close  to  where  I  stood,  and  almost  touching  the  rock  which  pro- 
jected over  the  water,  a  little  pointed  prow  came  suddenly  towards 
me;  and  as  the  full  length  of  the  boat  came  in  view,  it  swung  up  to 
the  beach,  by  the  management  uf  a  rope  and  pulley  attached  to  the 
rock,'  but  which  escaped  my  provioui  observation.  No  living  thing 
appeared,  but  i  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  courteous  but  silent 
offer  of  a  passage,  and,  stepping  gallantly  over  the  side,  I  put  myself 
under  the  protection  of  all  the  nymphs  and  naiads  that  ever  ruled  or 
•porteil  in  these  waters. 

As  noon  as  I  was  embarked,  the  little  canoe  swung  round  again, 
and  was  pulled  by  some  invisible  hand  round  the  rock,  to  a  romantic 
little  cove  about  ten  yards  at  the  other  side.  Still  there  was  no 
one  to'he  seen.  This  looked  certaintv  very  muck  like  enchantment 
— but  it  was  no  enchantment  after  all.  For  while  I  stood  with  one 
£M>toa  the  gunnel  and  another  on  shore,  looking  my  inquiries  from 
hill  and  dale,  a  hoarse  gruff  voice  called  out,  **  Here  !  this  way  !'* 
I  followed  the  direction  of  the  ungracious  tones;  and,  at  half  a 
dozen  paces  from  me,  observed  a  kind  of  grotto,  or  but  or  hovel, 
which  was  a  puzzling  mixture  of  the  architecture  of  beautiful  nature 
and  rude  art.  Wishing  to  describe  it  by  an  epithet  clear  and  con- 
cise, I  shall  call  it  the  rustic-composite  ;  and  1  shall  be  happy  to  show 
any  of  my  curious  readers  a  copy  from  this  aaodel  when  ever  it 
pleases  the  Fates  to  allow  me  to 

Call  one  jpot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Peeping  ont  from  a  little  loop-hole  in  this  resting-place  was  a 
rough -lo<NLing  personage,  of  aa  aspect  such  as  Sharon  might  have 
shown  had  he  been  a  toll  gatherer  instead  of  a  ferryman.  Having 
no  strongly  developed  taste  for  mechanics,  I  did  not  feel  any  desire 
to  examine  the  contrivance  by  which  he  brought  his  boat  to  harbor 
and  then  sent  her  out  again  for  a  new  freight;  and  not  finding  any 
thin^  inviting  in  bis  physiognomy  or  address,  I  paid  him  his  sou* 
and  made  my  way  up  the  the  path  which  ascended  a  tolerably  high 
hill.  I  meant  to  indulge  myself,  when  I  should  reach  the  top,  with  a 
▼iew  of  the  country,  and  a  perusal  of  the  schoolmistresses  pliamplet ; 
but  a  new  rencontre  retarded  for  a  little  the  gratification  of  my 
curiosity,  and  the  reader  cannot  grumble  if  he  shares  the  same  fate. 

As  I  prepared  to  ascend,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  figure  descend- 
ing rapidly  towards  me.  It  was  that  of  a  man,  tall,  stout,  and  vigor- 
ous. A  broad-leafed  hat  covered  his  head.  He  woie  a  blue  tighi 
cotton  rest,  small-clothes  pf  the  same,  with  large  ties  of  red  tape. 
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His  legs  were  bare ;  tnd  sandals  of  undressed  cow-hide,  tbe  hair  iir- 
ward,  were  tied  round  his  aftkles  with  thonj^s  of  leather.  In  a  broad 
belt  buckled  round  his  waist  were  attached  a  small  hatchet,  for  clear- 
ing hifl  passage  through  the  glaciers,  and  a  pait  of  iron-spiked  shoea, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  trayorve  the  snowy  regions  at  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  mountains.  Across  his  shoulders  was  flung  a  short  carbine^ 
and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  staff  spiked  at  one  end,  to  aid  his  ascent  in 
the  passes  of  ice  then  glittering  before  us 

The  moment  he  perceived  me,  he  stopped  short,  sprung  half  behind 
a  large  stone  ;  and  in  an  instant  his  carbine  was  cocked,  and  his  eye 
fixed  fiercely  on  me.  "  Friend  or  foe  ?'*  asked  he  in  fijyanish,  and  in 
a  tone  which  spuuded  like  a  positive  dedaraUon  of  war. 

"  I  am  a  traveller,"  replied  I,  *^and  a  foe  to  no  honest  man."  He 
looked  at  me  a  moment  sternly,  but  not  so  fiercely  as  at  first ;  and  see- 
ing nothing  hostile  in  my  attitude  or  manner,  he  stepped  towards  me, 
his  carbine  in  his  hand,  ready  for  action  if  required,  and  taking  care 
to  keep  the  advantage  of  the  high  ground.  As  he  approached,  I  rested 
the  but-end  of  my  gun  upon  the  ground,  and  waited  his  address.  '  *<  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  sir,"  saM  he  in  French,  **  you  are  not  a  Freach- 
man.'* 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  f. 

*<  English,  by  the  Virgin  f "  exclaimed  he,  and  springing  forward, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand.  Though  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  im-: 
petuous  warmth  of  his  frieYidship,  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  received 
a  squeeze  that  tingled  through  every  nerve  of  my  body.  His  eyes  at 
the  same  time  brightened  ;  a  flush  of  swarthy  red  showed  itself  on 
the  dark  brown  of  his  cheek,  and  he  smiled  as  if  he  was  sincerely  and 
heartily  pleased. 

Viewing  him  in  this  light,  without  a  shade  of  the  ferocity  which 
first  struck  me,  I  thought  him,  and  still  think  he  was,  the  handsomest 
man  I  ever  saw.  His  black  hair  curled  down  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
did  not  wear  mnstacbios,  but  his  upper  Hp  only  was  shaved,  and  hie 
beard  and  whiskers  were  bushy  and  short,  such  as  we  give  to  a  Ro- 
man hero  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age.  His  shirt  was  open  at 
the  neck,  <uid  exposed  his  breast  covered  with  curly  hair,  and  display- 
ing a  moit  imposiog  breadth  and  strength.  *■  You  are  English,*'  cried 
he,  **  I  Spanish — are  we  not  then  friends?"  He  spoke  in  his  own 
language.  I  replied  in  French,  which  was  easier  to  me,  that  I  hoped 
our  nations  were  and  would  be  always  friends. 

•*  I  hope  so  too,"  cried  he,  "for  many  a  day  have  I  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  noble  English.  From  the  Ebro  to  the  Adour  we  marched 
step  by  step  together ;  and  the  passes  of  these  hills  have  many  a  time 
heard  the  echo  of  my  carbine  joined  with  that  of  Wellington's  can- 


non.'* 


**  You  are  no  longer  a  solilier  ?"  asked  I. 

**  No,  I  am  now  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  smt^ggfer.  Ever 
since  the  affair  of  Ortbes,  there  below  us,  where  I  got  a  French 
bullet  through  my  body,  I  have  trod  the  roads  of  these,  my  native 
mountains,  making  out  life  and  cheating  the  king,  just  as  wcfl  as  I 
^ouYd.  You  see  I  tell  3*ou  frankly  what  I  am,  lest  }0U  might  take 
me  lor  wor«e.  A  smuggler^  mind  you,  not  a  robber.  But,  If  yo'i 
wou'd  knew  roe  betteri^  aak  Mina. — They  say  he  is  at  Paris.     Ask 
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him  the  character  of  Josef  Ramirez,  the  Guerilla  ef  Jnca!  But  time 
presses.  I  have  a  Ioq^  n>ad  before  me,  and  muit  not  tarry.  Go.l  be 
vithyra!     Adieu!" 

.  Repeating,  vrith  these  words,  the  friendly  and  forcible  squeeze  of 
the  haud>  the  smuggler  parted  from  me,  And  was  in  a  minute  or  tweia 
deep  conversation  with  the  toll-taker  at  the  rivulet  sitfe.  The  latter 
pointed  to  me,  as  if  counselling  caution ;  but  the  other,  without  look- 
ing at  me,  shook  his  head,  and  clapped  his  companion  on  the  shoulder, 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  Fear  nothing — he  is  English.*' 

The  short  cooference  being  ended,  the  smuggler  stepped  into  the 
beat,  without  once  turning  his  liead  to  salute  friends  or  look  for  foes. 
He  wheeled  round  the.  clifT,  and  was  in  a  moment  lost  to  my  sight, 
but  not  forever.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  as  I  gazed  from  the 
lop  of  the  hill,  at  whose  foot  we  parted,  at  the  splendid  view,  and 
thrilled  with  a  delight  ever  new  to  me,  at  the  near  prospect  of  these 
stapeDtlous  mountuins — I  saw  a  dark  cloud  come  sweeping  down  their 
side ;  and  marching  stoutly  to  meet  it,  the  hardy  figure  of  the  smug- 
gler caught  my  attention.  He  had  made  most  rapid  way ;  yet  the 
various  winding  ef  the  vales,  and  the  lesser  hills  which  he  had  cross- 
ed, kept  him  still  sufficiently  near  to  enable  me  to  view  him  dis- 
tinctly. .Wishing  to  give  him  a  signal  of  recollection  and  good  will, 
I  fired  a  shot,  which  reverbrafed  in  a  hundred  echoes  round  me,  but 
he  either  did  not  hear  the  report,  or  scorned  to  pay  attention  to  it. 

I  sat  down  at  the  moment  on  a  smooth  spot;  and  on  one  of  the  frag- 
eaents  of  rock  which  weie  scattered  round  me,  I  sketched  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  It  was  not  the  fault  of  either  the  subject  or  the  scene 
that  thej  were  not  better. 

THE  MOUNTAINEER. 

Brave,  enterprising,  firm,  and  proud, 

He  boldly  steps  the  dangerous  path, 
Faces  the  gathering  thu rider-cloud, 

Indifferjent  to  its  rising  wrath : 
Scorning  the  shelter  of  the  rock- 
Shrinks  Bot,  but  dares  the  hail-storm's  shock ; 
Or  io  some  wind-M^orn  crevice  laid, 
A  granite  cushion  for  his  head, 
Proof  'gainq^lhe  blasf,  unharm^'d  by  cold, 

Alike  from  fear  and  sorrow  fr^c : 
His  r«U0h-bed  freedom's  vantage-hold, 

His  shade  the  wings  of  liberty. 

The  riot  of  the  heavens  gone  by. 
Once  more  the  sun  reJomes  the  sky. 
And  strikes  the  hdl  with  baraingglow, 
While  lightnings  scorch  the  vales  below. — 
But  the  bold  moantaiaeer  defies 
These  fi«rce  contentions  of  the  skies : 
Bounds  from  the  earth  with  active  spnag, 
And  like  the  untamed  forest- king,  '^ 

Who  quits  hie  couch,  uprouscd  by  irain. 
Shaking  the  big  drops  from  his  mane.— 
This  moflDiain  monarch  leaves  his  lair^ 

▼Oli.  I.  11* 
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Buh«t  the  eold  shower  fVom  hi«  hairf 
Unfeanng  tracks  his  prompt  adTance, 
JVor  deigns  to  cast  one  backward  glance. 
Sm  dastard  doubts  may  linger  near 
The  free  born  breeze  that  wantons  here> 
Pure  as  the  &ne  and  subtle  breath 

That  sports  o'er  Erin's  circlmg  waro. 
Wafting  to  every  reptile  death, 

But  health  and  welcome  to  the  brave. 

Such  vigorous  essence,  pure  and  wild, 
inhales  the  mountain's  roving  child  }• 
But  the  best  boast  of  Krin's  pride, 
SoA,  social  jo^s,  he  cast  aside. 
He  owes  no  binding  ties  to  man  y 

But  such,  as  he  is,  fiercely  free — 
He  scorns  the  jarson  that  would  scan 

The  difierent  shades  of  rank's  degree. 
To  him  ail  equal.    By  one  proof 

He  measures  mind  and  body  both.— 
tkrn^gth  is  his  standard— far  aloof 
He  flings  al'  goods  of  meaner  growth^ 
And  judges  by  this  general  scale 
The  lowly  hind  ol  Lasto's  vale ; 
The  somewhat  civilized,  who  bask 
In  the  dull  freedom  of  Venasque ; 
Polish'd  or  rustic ;  vile  or  good  3 
Plebeian,  nobl*),  learned,  rude. 
The  b^gar,  wreU;b,  or  him  who  reigne 
Lord  of  Iberia's  wide  stretch *d  plains—^ 
Feeble  and  f{ilte  in  every  thing ; 
By  force-  a  patriot  as  by  frsiid  a  kin|{ ! 
Sneh  is  the  tide  of  thought  thst  fills 
The  wayward  wanderer  of  the  hills. 
Boundless  as  Nature's  self  be  roves, 
And  nature  for  her  grandeur  loves. 
No  weakning  power  bis  passion  stirs; 
His  friendships  are  with  her  and  hers: 
Unknown  to  him  each  siren  charm, 
Which  hires  the  listening  wretch  to  harm  ; 
Those  arts  refined,  which,  meant  to  bless, 
Sink  into  sorrows  and  excess. 
His  the  lx»ld  intercourse  that  grows 
To  greatness  frnm  the  things  it  knows : 
His  fellowship  is  gnin^  and  high ; 
He  ulks  with  tempests.    The.  vast  sky— 
The  massive  fflacier,  huge  and  hoar — 
The  rushing  blast— the  torrent's  roar— 
These  bis  familiars,  str.m  and  strong  >— 
He  lisps  ID  youth  their  lofty  tongue, 
Grows  in  their  spirit,  takes  their  tone, 
And  makea  their  attributes  his  own. 
Such  sore  was  man's  primeval  state. 
Like  Nature,  noble,  wild,  and  great; 
Meant  for  a  monarch,  not  the  slave 
Of  self-born  conquest ;— proudly  Inrave 
With  Lion  look  and  eagle  eye, 
Firm  foot  on  earth,  and  thooghts  on  higb. 
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So  came  the  beiof ,  nidaly  gmd, 
Warm-glowiniK  from  hi*  muer't  h  and , 

So  atdli'd  in  Eden't  bowen,  till  sin, 

Damping  hia  enei^j^iea.  crept  in, 

And  art  entwined  ita  chili  careaa 

To  tame  hia  godlike  aavageneas.  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  how  often  the  verses  have  been  recon- 
sidered and  retouched,  nor  the  exact  time  occupied  in  the  first  reu^h 
sketch  ;  bu*  the  mountaineer  was  out  of^sight  when  I  had  finished  ; 
and  luckily  for  me,  a  cottage  was  In  view,  where  I  made  sure  of  a 
lodging  for  the  night,  which  was  not  far  distant.  But  before  I  quitted 
my  re^tinf;  plkce,  1  took  out  the  schoolmistress's  pamphlet :  and 
&ncying  that  I  had,  in  even  this  one  day,  seen  enough  to  give  me  a 
jost  notion  of  the  people  of  Henry  IV.,  I  thought  I  was  fitly  prepared 
to  read  the  account  of  his  birth. 

I  found,  on  examining  it,  that  what  I  got  of  the  pamphlet  was  but 
a  part  of  a  whole.  All  that  preceded  or  followed  the  subject  of  Hen- 
ry's birth  was  torn  away;  bu£  these  few  pages  were  perfect,  and 
seemed  from  the  couclu'sion  to  have  been  recently  published.  When 
I  tbeught  of  turning  it  into  English,  I  did  not  conceive  myself  hound 
to  adhere  very  closely  to  the  meagre  sketch,  nor  the  errors  it  con- 
tained ;  and  I  therefore  made  some  most  unmerciful  interpolations. 
The  reader  being  thus  informed  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  all  of 
this  trifle,  will,  1  truU,  make  an  equitable  and  candid  distribution ; 
viz.  to  place  any  thing  that  may  please  him  to  tny  credit,  and  give 
the  merit  of  wh^t  he  does  not  like  to  the  French  writer,  on  whose 
foundation  my  labors  were  built. 


^  Make  haste,  wife — I  am  just  ready  to  set  out.  Make  haste,  make 
baste  I" 

At  the  voice  of  her  impatient  husband,  the  good  wife  called  her 
son  and  grand' on  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  old  man.  The  son 
came  first.  **  Joet'ph,  you  will  remain  all  night  upfon  the  hill,  until 
yon  see  the  flame  glowing  on  the  towers  of  the  royal  chateau.  Yoq 
will  then  li^ht  the  faggots  which  are  ready  prepared,  that  the  whole 
valley  may  learn  at  once  that  a  child  is  born  to  odr  good  king.  Ton 
know,  a  single  fire  announces  a  girl :  three — ah  !  if  it  was.buta  bojr !. 
woe  to  the  Spaniards !  our  beautiful  Navarre  would  not  be  long  in 
their  hands.  But  11010  our  king  is  old,  and  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter sheds,  in  the  service  of  Henry  II.,  that  blood  which  should  be 
poured  out  in  conquering  the  paternal  estates.  And  the  Princess 
Jeanne  !  why,  with  all  the  courage  of  a  man,  oh !  why  is  she  a 
woman  .'** 

Joseph  a$t  out  for  the  hill,  and  Enriot  waited  for  his  grandfather  to 
speak  again.  "  My  child,**  said  the  old  man,  after  a  long  pause, 
"you  are  to-day  twenty  years  of  age.  To-day  I  should  like  to  pre- 
sent you  to  your  king : — you  must  come  with  me.'*  The  lad  trem- 
bled with  joy  ;  the  grandsire  went  on.  ««  Wife,  give  me  my  arms-^ 
those  which  I  carried  in  our  last  battle  against  the  Spaniards.    Alas  !• 
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it  is  a  long  time  itnce  then.  I  th&t  day  had  the  glory  of  shielding 
with  my  body  my  wounded  king.*'  The  dame  obeyed  the  order  ; 
the  armi  were  taken  oat  of  the  family  chest,  and  the  old  manbroug^ht 
them  to  Che  door  of  the  cottage.  The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills,  and  threw  a  stream  ordazzling  light  upon  these  relics  of  the 
veteran's  glory.  They  were  brilliant,  for  he' took  a  pride  in  keeping 
off  the  ravages  of  rust.  He  placed  the  glittering  helmet  upon 
his  head ',  a  battered  cuirass  covered  his  broad  and  manly  chest ; 
in  his  leathern  belt  he  hung  the  broad-sword  which  had  parried 
the  stroke  meant  for  his  monarches  liie;  and  lastly,  be  flung  across 
bis  shoulders  the  scarlet  cloak,  on  which  were  embroidered,  in  blue 
worsted,  the  two  cows — the  arms  of  Beam. 

Enriot  was  quickly  prepared.  A  graceful  cap  half  hid  his  long, 
brown  hair ;  an  open  vest,  loose  breeches,  woolen  stockings,  embroi* 
dered  in  different  colors,  and  worked  by  his  mother's  hands,  with 
thick  shoes,  completed  his  dress.  In  one  hand  he  liffhtly  balanced 
the  knotted  staff,  which  served  for  support  in  climbing  the  hills. 
The  other  carried  a  small  basket,  into  which  his  grandfather  had  put 
a  piece  of  coarse  bread,  a  clove  of  garlic,  freshly  gathered  and  a  bot- 
tle of  old  wine  of  Jurancon. 

After  the  old  man  had  re  ninded  the  women  to  take  to  their  prayers 
the  moment  the  bells  should  announce  the  commencing  labor  of  the 
princess,  and  cautioned  them  to  pray  strongly  for  a  boy,  he  and  Enriot 
set  out.  For  several  days  the  wnole  district  had  awaited  with  anxiety 
this  important  event.  Rising  in  the  morning,  they  thought  it  impossi- 
ble that  it  could  be  delayed  till  night;  and  many  a  sound-sleeping  peas- 
ant had  been  startled  from  his  rest,  during  the  week  just  passed,  wit^i 
fancied  tinglings  from  the  steeple  of  Pau — while  some,  amongst  whom 
was  Ibarria,  for  so  the  old  man  was  named,  made  regular  daily  pilgrim- 
m^s  to  the  castle  gates.  The  result  of  these  expeditions  had  been 
hitherto  only  disappointment,  but  a  new  dream  every  night  promised 
positive  intelligence  for  the  following  day.  He  moreover  remem- 
bered well,  that  when  he  was  a  stripling,  full  half  a  century  before, 
m  reputed  magician  had  foretold,  that  the  day  on  which  he  had  a 

frandson  twenty  years  old  would  be  the  proudest  day  he  had  ever 
nown.  That  might,  to  be  sure,  have  been  the  case  from  natural 
feeling  alone,  unconnected  with  the  birth  of  princes ;  but  Ibarria 
*  insisted  that  there  was  something  great  woven  into  the  prophecy  : 
and  this  day  being  also  the  day  of  full  moon,  he  reckoned  with  a 
certainty,  in  which  he  was  borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  all  the  old 
women  around,  that  the  Princess  Jeanne  was  to  become  that  day  the 
mother  of  a  race  of  kings. 

Ibarria,  having  served  for  a  long  period  in  the  body  guard  of  the 
king  Navarre,  had  accompanied  his  master  in  his  retirement  to  Pau. 
The  grateful  monarch  had  given  to  his  old  soldier  a  house  at  Juran- 
con,  and  had  appointed  bim  to  the  care  of  the  royal  vineyards  There 
this  faithful  follower,  in  his  houorable  trust,  passed  his^uiet  days; 
recounting  to  his  children  the  virtuous  and  courageous  actions  of  the 
master  whom  he  loved  so  well.  He  nourished  in  their  breasts  two 
powerful  passions — affection  for  his  prince,  and  hatred  of  bis  foes. 
He  bad  long  indulged  the  expectation  of  seeing  his  king  reconquer 
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Pampelaiia,  but  it  was  nearly  dissipated,  when  the  situation  of  the 
Priseess  Jeanne  awoke  his  slumbering^  ideas,  and  flattered  his  an- 
dent  hopes.  He  waited  with  impatience  >  the  promised  infant,  the 
aatieipated  redressor  of  his  master's  wrongs. 

There  ne^er  was  a  people  more  devoted  to  their  sovereign  than 
were  the  people  of  Beam.  There  was  a  noble  frankness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  old  monarch  that  associated  admirably  with  their  own. 
They  loved  him  as  a  father ;  and  hts  daughter  shared  their  hearts 
with  him.  The  circumstance  of  her  having  first  felt  the  mavements 
of  the  child  within  her  bosom  while  in  camp  with  her  husband  in 
PIcardy,  amidst  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  flattered  their 
warlike  superstition ;  and  they  had  with  one  voice  settled  (and  it 
was  prophetic)  that  this  ferthcoming  child  was  to  be  first  a  boy,  and 
fben  a  hero.  Animated  iby  this  joyful  hope,  they  wafted  the  an- 
Dooncement  of  a  prince  with  that  respectful  confidence  inspired  by 
faith  In  the  ^oedness  of  the  All- wise. 

It  was  now  the  commencenlent  of  winter  ;  but  it  was  one  of  those 
winters  Into  which  the  warm  farewell  of  the  departing  season  blends, 
as  does  the  brilliant  green  with  the  dusky  purple  of  a  rainbow ;  when 
the  trees  retain  their  leaves  beyond  their  wonted  time,  and  a  casual 
irightiD^le  is  still  heard  to  pour  his  melody  upon  the  last  traces 
of  the  dyin^  year.  The  heavens  still  kept  their  serenity,  and  the 
earth  its  verdure ;  and  the  day  seemed  ruled  by  the  lingering  spirit 
of  aatumnal  mildness. 

As  the  travellers  pursued  their  route,  after  evening  had  closed  in, 
Ibarria  had  taken  up  his  iavorite  strain ;  he  was  talking  of  the  wis- 
doDi  of  the  king,  and  the  virtues  of  the  princess.  It  was  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  that  Enriet  had  listened  to  his  grandfather  with  a  forced  at- 
tention, for  they  were  close  upon  the  di^ielling  of  the  venerable  and 
gallant  Franke.  **Let  us  quit  the  road  and  take  the  mountain-path," 
said  the  old  man  suddenly,  on  perceiving  the  chesnut-trees  which 
shaded  the  roof  of  his  ancient  fellow-soldier.  "The  way  will  be 
longer,  but  my  heart  will  not  throb  with  indl^rnation  against  «he  per- 
fidious friend  who  betrayed  my  confidence.  My  rage  surprises  you, 
perhaps.  Listeu  to  me,  child  !  Learn,  that  before  I  married  my  good 
wife,  whom  God  bless  and  preserve  !  I  had  long  loved  a  young  maid- 
en of  the  vale  of  Mats.  Fra^nke  was  my  friend — ^became  my  rival-^ 
and.  during  my  absence  In  the  wars,  possessed  himself  of  her  for 
whom  I  would  have  given  my  life.  Oh,  but  she  was  good  al^d  hand- 
some! You  have  seen  her  grand-daughter  Laurinette  ?  She  U  her 
very  image.     You  must  have  remarked  her — ^is  she  not  lovely  ?" 

Enriot  made  an  inclination  o(  the  head,  for  he  had  remarked  the 
girl.  He  followed  his  grandfather  awhile  in  silence  ;  but  just  as  they 
came  to  a  little  grove  of  acacias,  he  cast  a  look  among  the  trees,  and 
coughed.  Receiving  no  answer,  be  suddenly  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  and  exclaimed,  *' What  a  head  I  have  here !  Dear  grandfath 
er,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  1  have  left  behind  me  the  boddice  which 
sister  Catrtne  has  weiked  for  Mademoiselle  de  Montbrun,  and  which 
I  so  positively  promised  to  take  to  Pau.     I  must  step  back  for  it." 

"You  must  iio<  step  back  for  it,  stupid  boy!"  said  old  Ibarria, 
iharply.    "What,  keep  me  waiting  at  a  time  like  this,  when  all  the 
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country  is  (wessing  to  the  castle — aad  for  ap.iltry  boddicc/ forsooth  !** 
"But,  consider,  sir,  it  is  ineaot  to  do  honor  to  our  princeas,  aad  the 
young  prince  fehe  is  sure  to  i^ve  us !  And  you  know,  my  dear 
grandfather,  that  walk  as  fast  as  you  will,  1  shall  overtake  you  with 
ease  betore  you  reach  the  river." 

This  reasoning  was  conclusive  with  Ibarria,  for  he  was  fond  of  the 
notion  of  honoring  the  princess  and  the  prince  he  was  so  sure  of; 
and  nothing  was  to  him  a  trifle  which  tended  to  that  point.  Besides, 
be  was  proud  of  Enriot's  ability,  and  loved  to  follow  him  with  his 
eyes  as  he  bounded  along  the  mountain- paths,  full  as  gtaceful,  and 
almost  as  fleet,  as  the  Izard  which  he   chased  from  pic  to  pic 

"Go  along  then  puppy!"  cried  Ibarria-— and  Enrtot  was  iu  «  mo- 
ment at  full  speed. 

Laurinette,  whom  Enriot  had  remarked,  |vas  at  this  identical  mo- 
ment in  one  of  her  most  peevinh  and  fretful  moods ;  but  her  peevi:»h- 
ness  had  something  so  gentle  and  bewitching  in  it,  that  it  was  often 
preferred  to  other  people's  good  humor.  Her  temper,  was  now, 
however,  tried  to  the  utmost,  for  Franke,  her  grandfather,  had  made 
her  sit  down  to  her  usual  evening's  task  of  reading  him  to  sleep ;  but, 
by  an  uncommon  perversity,  had  not  begun  to  doxe  at  the  second  or 
third  page,  as  was  his  regular  custom.  I^aurinette  turned  her  eyes 
oftener  towards  a  little  acacia  grove^  visible  from  the  window,  than 
she  fixed  them  upon  the  old  history  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre.  The 
breaks  which  she  thus  made  in  the  narrative  kept  tip  the  attention  o( 
the  old  man,  deieating  her  own  object,  and  the  natural  effects  of  the 
narrative  itself. 

8he  thus  went  on  for  some  time,  but  was  at  last  on  the  point  of 
losing  all  command  of  herself,  for  she  saw  the  moonlight  slowly 
mixing  with  the  gray  vapArs  that  -covered  the  mountain  top» ;  and 
she  would  certainly  have  burst  into  tears  had  not  her  grandfather  be- 
gan to  nod  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  moment  more  given  a  nasal  notice 
that  he  was  fast  asleep.  Lsying  down  her  book,  she  was  preparing 
to  steal  towards  the  door,  when  a  voice,  nst  new  to  her,  warbled 
from  the  garden  the  following 

RUSTIC  SERENADE. 
I. 

Laiirinette  dear,  the  sun  is  dowa, 

Hifl  list  glance  fades  on  the  mountain's  peak; 
And  the  drooping  heads  of  the  herbage  brown, 

Are  faintly  tinged  with  his  yellow  streak. 
The  moisten'd  foliage  warmly  weeps } 

Still  is  the  villagers'  evening  hum  j 
JNa^ure  is  hosh'd,  and  echo  «lee|)8 — 

Lattiinetto  dear  to  thy  lover  come ! 

11. 

Mark  in  the  eastern  heavens  a  light 

That  shines  on  the  flowers  which  the  dew«  have  wet ; 
'Tis  the  wakening  glance  of  the  queen  of  night, 
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Aad^aiotlilQl  girl!  tboB  conest  not  yet. 
The  nightengale  warbles  bil  note*  of  love, 

Perch'd  on  the  quiveriDg  branchet  high. 
While  the  flottering  leaves  miobt  be  thought  to  move 

In  time  to  tail  moonlight  melody. 

—  • 

III. 

The  rimlett  gnsb  from  the  mountain  tprtnga 

Tofreefaen  the  ttill  warm  breath  of  tlie  vale ; 
Z«phyr  is  oat  on  hie  silvery  wings, 

And  pleasure  is  floaiisg  abroad,  on  the  gale. 
But  pleasure,  and  beauty,  and  music,  all 

To  the  heart  of  the  lover  are  «-hill  and  dumb. 
While  the  maiden  he  detea  on  slights  his  call. 

Then  LaurineUe  dear  to  thy  lover  come4 

The  echo  to  this  last  line  was  i  sweet  embrace  from  the  lips  of  the 
lovely  girl;  and  Enriot  forgot  for  a  moment  all  else  in  the  vtorld. 
Ii  will  be  divined  by  the  reader  that  this  young  couple  had 
been  a  1on|(;  time  very  good  friends,  unknown  to  their  grandsire«iy . 
whose  enmtty  had  kept  them  asunder.  It  will  probably  be  suspect- 
ed too,  that  the  asiierted  forgetfulness  of  the  boddice  was  wholly  m 
fabrication  of  the  amorous  Enriot.  Such  was  the  truth ;  for  the  biod- 
dice  bad  heen  snugly  dep4)sited  in  his  bosom  on  bis  leaving  home, 
end  had  he  but  had  a  glimpse  of'  Laurinette  in  passing  the  acacia 
grove,  he  would  not  have  been  forced  to  the  falsehood.  As  it  waa» 
I  hope  it  will  be  held  venial  in  such  a  good  cause,  without  any  seri- 
ous injury  to  religion  or  morab. 

The  stolen  interview  was  as  rapid  as  lightning,  and  as  hrilliant 
too.  The  moment  it  lasted  it  might  be  called  a  drop  of  "the  essence 
of  time."  The  hearts  of  the  lovers  was  the  alembic  in  which  it  wae 
doubly  distilled ;  and  its  fragrance  had  not  evaporated  when  Enriot 
rejoined  his  grandfather  at  half  a  league's  distance  from  the  house  of 
Pranke.  *'^  ell,  sir,  I  have  caught  you,"  cried  he,  panting  for 
breath.  **You  are  a  good  boy,*'  replied  the  old  man,  and  they  went 
rilently  on. 

The  birth-day  of  an  heir  is  joyous  for  a  family.  How  glorious  for 
1  kingdom  is  the  birth-day  of  a  sovereign  !  Hardly  were  the  first 
strokes  of  the  bells  heard  by  the  anxious  inhabitants  of  Pau,  than 
they  rushed  out  to  inquire  the  news.  The  lively  sounde  spread  quick- 
ly over  the  plain,  through  which  the  Gave  winds  tranquilly  along.— 
They  struck  upon  the  ears  of  Iharria  and  Enriot,  just  as  they  nad 
reached  the  rising  grounds  which  stretch  before  the  town  and  towers  of 
Pan.  They  had  Iwth  t>een  for  some  time  silent.  Ibarria's  thouzhte 
had  swept  over  a  space  nearly  as  extensive  as  is  allotted  to  the  life  of 
man — had  dwelt  awhile  on  his  early  hours — then  rushed  back  to  pres- 
ent days — ^and  ended  by  subsiding  Into  mental  prayers  for  a  prince. 
Enriot  was  thinking  of  something  else. 

"  On,  on,  my  boy !  we  loiter.  1  would  not  for  my  whole  vintage 
be  too  late.*'  They  hui  ried  up  the  ascent.  The  straining  eyes  of  the 
old  man  would  have  penetrated  the  bill.  Enriot  burned  with  Impa- 
tisnce,  but  alaekened  bis  steps  to  keep  pace  with  hit  grapdaire.    At 
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la9t  the  fuller  sounds  of  the  bells  came  unobatrueted  on  their  etra; 
tl^ey  reached  the  summit;  and  the  whole  enchanting  panorama,  lit 
by  the  full  moon  burst  upon  their  sight. 

The  Spanish  proverb  says  that "  they  have  seen  nothing  who  have 
not  seen  Seville."  How  little  have  they  seen  who  h'lve  not  seen 
Pau!  Its  lovely  sloping  hill  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards: 
its  neat  buildings,  rising  in  gradations  of  beauty,  and  reposing  iu 
masses  ef  verdure  ;  its  proud  and  glitteiing  castle  towering  over  all, 
with  white  flags  floating  salutation  to  the  rivers,  the  forests,  the 
mountains ! — But  who  can  describe  it  ?  O  no  one. — It  is  one  of  those 
views  to  be  seen  and  felt;  when  the  mind  is  raised  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature's  magnificence ;  and  the  heart  softened  by  the  fullness 
of  her  bounty. 

Ibarria  and  Enriot  had  many  a  time  viewed  this  scene  ;  but  they 
stopped,  even  now,  awhile  in  involuntary  admiration,  and  gazed  up- 
on it  till  a  dark  cloud,  covering  the  face  ot  the  moon,  robbed  the 
landscape  of  its  lustre,  and  warned  them  to  proceed.  The  bells  are 
still  ringing ;  they  have  now  a  downhill  path-,  and  they  gain  upon 
the  road.  But  just  as  they  reach  the  borders  of  tho  ri>er,  and  at  Ihe 
instant  that  they  put  their  first  step  upon  the  bridge,  the  bells  suddenly 
cease,  and  a  fire  bursts  high  from  the  cai>tle's  central  tower.  The 
travellers  stop  short — their  expectant  e^es  are  fixed  upon  the  othei' 
towers.  Let  the  imagination  fancy  their  appearance. — Their  quick- 
ened pulse,  and  breath  arrested — their  gazing  countenances,  flushed 
cheeks,  and  flowing  hair — their  picturesque  attire — their  graceful  fig* 
ures! 

Thus  they  stood  for  some  seconds,  every  one  of  which  appeared  an 
hour.  "  But  one  fire — but  ont  grandfather  ?  "  asked,  rather  than  ex- 
claimed, Euriot.  ^*  Great  God,  thy  will  he  done !  '*  cried  the  old 
man.  The  suspense  continued — it  was  intolerable.  They  could 
not  have  barne  it  longer,  when  a  little  gleam  spread  flickering  on  the 
western  turret,  and  in  an  instant  the  combustible  matter  shot  upwards 
its  flames  upon  the  sky.  Another  fire,  on  the  corresponding  turret, 
completed  the  signal  for  a  boy ;  and  salvos  of  artillery  roared  out. — 
The  shouts  of  enthusiastic  thousands  joined  the  joyoas  chorus;  and 
the  hills  sent  on  from  crag  to  crag  reverberations  of  the  sounds. 

Where  are  the  travellers  ?  Ah !  behold  them — on  their  knees 
their  heads  u  acovered  ;  their  hands  clasped  together,  and  raised  to- 
wards Heaven;  their  eyes  fixed  towards  the  blazing  signals;  their 
cheeks  streaming  with  tears ! 

They  are  soon  again  upon  their  feet,  and  quickly  ascend  the  rapid 
path  which  leads  ^om  the  river  to  the  castle.  They  pause  but  one 
momenl  to  loolc  back  tow.ards  home,  hoping  to  see  their  little 
signal-fire.  They  turn  their  heads,  and  do  see  their  signal-fire,  no 
doubt — hut  it  is  in  vain  that- they  \vould  hope  to  distinguish  it  amongst 
a  hundred  blazing  from  the  summit  of  a  hundred  hills. 

They  reached  the  castle.  The  portcullus  was  raised,  the  draw- 
bridge down,  and  no  guards  were  seen  to  obstruct  the  rush  of  the 
crowd.  The  court-yard  was  already  filled  when  Ibarria  and  Enriot 
arrived.  The  uniform  of  the  old  soldier,  his  respectable  character, 
as  well  as  the  well-known  friendship  of  the  king,  were  all  so  manv 
causes  for  clearing  a  way  for  his  approach.    He  penetrated  through 
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liie  crowd,  and  directed  his  steps  to  the  private  atair-eajie,  by  which 

kewas  privileged  to  enter,  leaving  the  ^rand  approach  to  the  Ihou- 

moda  who  were,  tor  the  first  time  promise uoa^ly  admitted.     As  he 

■oanted  the   steps,  Tollowed  by  Enriot,  a  stra'n  o*"  niu«c  seemed  to 

iavite  his  approach,     instead  of  the  plaintive  cnetf  which  he  expected 

to  have  heard,  he  distingnished  an  old  song  of  the  country,  and  was 

aiirpnaed  at  any  one   venturing  to  sing  at  such  a  time.     The  air 

was  on«  of  mingled  tenderness  and  solemnity^  and  the  words  were 

pronoanced  in  a  feeble  and  tremulous  tone.     Fatigued  by  his  long 

walk,  and  by  the  height  of  the  statr-case,  Ibarria  stopped  awhile   to 

recover  breath.     Enriot  stootl  wrapped  in  astonishment  and  awe ;'  and 

they  heard  the  ftllowiag 

SONG  OF  THE  PRINCESS  JE.\NNE» 

1, 

Sing !  for  the  voice  of  the  newly  bom 

Falls  in  sweet  sounds  on  the  uiotber's  aar ;' 
Like  the  san-beara  miz'd  with  the  cload  of  mom. 

On  her  cheek  is  a  Mended  smiio  and  tear. 

« 

The  TOWS  of  her  lover,  her  hnsband's  kiss, 

Were  dear  when  in  joy's  young  hour  she  smiled ; 

Bat  feeble  and  faint  to  her  matron  bliss 
As  she  eUsps  to  her  boBom  her  first-bora  child. 

111. 


When  the  child  is  a  man,  to  the  battle  field 
He  will  follow  his  father  the  foe  to  meet: 

And  ifi  victory's  pride  lay  bis  foeman's  shield, 
With  a  higb-tbrobbing  heart,  at  his  mother's 


feet! 


During  the  last  stanza  of  the  song  Ibarria  and  Enriot  bad  reach- 
ed the  bead  of  the  stairs.  The  door  before  them  was  open  and 
nnguvrded.  They  hesitated  an^  iitstant  whether  they  should  en- 
ter or  not,  and  interchanged  looks  of  mutual  uncertainty.  While 
thus  silently,  mentally  debating,  a  woman,  from  the  apartment  within, 
perceiving  them,  ran  forward,  and  exclaimed  In  a  transport  of  joy, 
•«Come  in,  come  in ;  he  is  born  !*'  She  drew  them  along,  and  led 
them  to  the  chamber  of  the  princess,  where  they  had  been  preceded 
hy  a  multitude  admitted  without  distinction  or  inquiry. 


*  Jeanne  d'Albret  wishing  to  see  her  father's  will,  he  promts^  to  show 


doalears  qn'elle  sonroit,  elle  Iny  tint  parole;  et  en  ohanta  nne  en  son  lan« 
pge  Beraois."— Msf  du  Roy  Henry  le  Grand,  par  de  Perefix^ft.  i.p.  lb. 
Notwithstanding  this  antherity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rhodes,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  i  have  made  the  princess  sing  e^Ur  the  birth. 

TOX..  I  12 
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The  old  mofnarch  was  leaning  over  his  daughter's  bed.  He  took 
the  infant  from  her  arms,  and  raising  it  in  his  own,  he  turned  toward* 
the  erowd,  and  showing  it  to  all,  he  cried  aloud^^You  see  it  is  » 
boy  r*  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Ibarria  talcing  from  his  grandsou's 
basket  the  clore  of  garlic  and  the  wine,  presented  them  to  the  king, 
who  kindly  smiled,  on  recognizing  hl»  eld  preserver.  The  mooarch 
himself  then  rubbed  the  clove  of  garlic  to  the  infant's  lips  an.l  having 
poured  a  little  of  the  wine  into  a  goblet,  he  offered  it  to  the  child. 
He  drank  it  with  avidity,  and  without  uttering  a  cry  ^  and,  as  though 
his  imperfect  vision  had  acquired  its  powers,  he  turned  rouad  the 
eircle  his  half-open  eyes. 

**What  is  his  name  ?'^  asked  a  voice.  Another  exclaimed,  **CaII 
him  Henry,  after  his  grandfather !"  "Be  it  so,  said  the  old  kiue  ; 
and  all  cried,  "Long  live  Henry  V*  The  crowd  which  waited  on  the 
staircase,  in  the  halls,  the  chambers,  and  the  court-yard,  echoed  the 
cry  thus  sent  forth  ;  and  the  sound  of  its  genuine  honesty  would  bare 
been  a  good  lessen  for  the  venal  and  the  factious,  who  sometimes 
open  out  their  roaming  throats. 

The  monarch  caused  a  window  to  be  thrown  wide,  and  advanced 
upon  the  balcony.  A  tear  of  joy  trickled  down  his  hollowed  cheek. 
The  child  which  he  cartied  in  his  arms  seemed,  to  the  admiring  crowds 
to  wear  a  smile  upon  his  nuconscieus  lips;  and  his  tittle  hand,  which 
was  entangled  in  the  grey  beard  of  his  grandsf  re,  they  would  have  it 
was  playing  there  by  design.  The  old  king  held  up  towards  Heaven 
this  son  which  it  had  bestowed  upon  his  people ;  and  making  a  sign 
that  he  would  speak,  an  immediate  silence  succeeded  the  buzz  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  crowd.  "  A  child  is  born  to  all/*  said  he.  "  He 
will  love  you  as  I  love  you."  Observing  near  him  an  old  soldier  of 
Navarre,  who  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  "  Be  joyous  and  happy, 
roy  gallant  friend,"  added  he,  with  a  tone  and  bearing  that  seemed 
like  inspiration.    **  My  Lamb  has  brought  forth  a  l<ion !  '*  * 

A  burst  of  acclarestfon  and  delight,  still  feuder  than  the  former, 
welcomed  these  words  of  the  monarch.  Every  approach  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  princess  was  then  thrown  open  by  his  orders,  that  all 
might  come  a.nd  gaze  upon  the  child — the  hope  of  his  raoe. 

There  was  in  the  castle  a  large  tortoise-shell,  which  some  sailors 
of  Bayonne  had  formerly  Ibund  on  a  distant  shore,  and  which  they 
had  presented  to  the  princess  as  one  T>f  the  curious  productions  of  the 
sea.  This  shell  was  placed 4n  a  large  hall  adjoining  the  chamber  of 
the  princess,  and  it  was  in  this  extraordinary  and  unostentatious  cra- 
dle that  the  old  Henry  placed  his  new-born  namesake.  "I  choose/* 
said  he,  "that  he  should  sleep  in  a  cradle  the  sdd  of  my  people ;  he 
who  will  one  da/  be  called  on  to  wake  and  watch  over  their  welfare.'* 
The  crowd  rushed  once  more  round  the  infant  prinpe,  and  all  admir- 

*  **  Les  Espaanols  avoient  dit  autrefois  par  raillerie  sor  la  naisaance  de  la 
more  de  notre  Henry,  "  Miracle !  la  vacbe  a  (ait  uae  brebis/'  entendent 
par  ce  mot  de  vacbe,  la  Reintf  Margaerite,  sa  mere,  car  ils  I'appelloient 
ainsi.  et  son  roary,  le  vacher,  taisant  alloaion  aux  armes  de  Beam,  qoi  aont 
deux  vacbes.  Le  Roy  Henry  se  souTeaaat  de  cette  froide  raillerie  dea  Es- 
pagnoli,  disoit  de  joye,  '*  Voyex  maintenant,.  ma  brebis  a  eafvite  an  Lion  l^ 
— Dx  PXRKFIIK,  1. 1,  p.  17* 
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«d  fait  strenf^th  and  beauty.  The  child  was  not  at -all  alarmed  at  tK« 
concourse— a  thing  little  eitraordinary  in  one  just  bern,  but  which 
the  people  choM  to  consider  a  miracle,  an  it  some  earl>  instinct  made 
him  already  distinguish  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  devoted  sub- 
jects. 

Ibarria  toolc  this  opportunity  of  approaching  the  monarch,  holding 
finrioC  by  the  hand.  ** At  this  moment  of  general  devotion/*  said  he, 
**  my  sovereign  will  not  disdain  the  offering  of  bis  faithful  servant.*' 
Then  kneeling,  with  Enriot  beside  htm,  •<  Here,  my  liege,  I  give 
you  this  full-grown  lad  to  be  the  honest  follower  of  this  noble  inuut, 
as  I  bare  been  to  your  majesty.*'  The  king,  putting  his  hand  on  En- 
fiot's  bead,  said  solemnly,  *«  1  bless  you,  my  worthy  laii.  Grow  up 
is  the  steps  of  your  gallant  grandsire,  and  a  better  blessing — that  of 
Heaves — will  be  with  you !  And  now,  Ibarria,  yeu  must  return  ne 
kind  for  kind.  Here,  give  thy  blessing  to  this  child.  The  benedie- 
tioii  of  fidelity  and  courage  must  bring  good  luck  with  it" 

Ibarria,  with  a  half-diAdent  yet  affecting  solemnity,  approached 
Ae  cradle.  He  contemplated  the  child  for  some  time  in  silence,  then 
bending  oo  one  knee  he  cried,  "  I  bless  thee,  noble  infant,  hope  of 
the  people  !  Thou  wilt  be  brave,  for  thy  mother  lelt  thee  bounding 
in  her  bosom  in  the  middle  of  a  caiup.  Thou  wilt  be  good,  ibr  thou 
wilt  resemble  thy  grandsire.  Thou  wilt  be  Just,  for  thou  wilt  follow 
his  counsel  and  example.  Thou  wilt  be  the  joy  of  thy  people,  for 
cries  of  gladness,  and  not  tears,  have  awaited  on  thjr  birth  f  Be 
blest,  tbeo,  royal  child !  In  thee  finishes  the  name  of  Albret— in 
thee  begins  the  name  of  Bourbon.  May  this  glorious  name  become 
mere  famous  than  all  the  names  of  kings ;  and  may  God  accord  to 
thee  aod  thy  posterity  the  favors  reserved  for  his  well-beloved ! '' 

Then,  drawing-his  long  rapier,  Ibarria  touched  the  cradle  with  the 
Made.  **Now  it  is  eonoeerated,"  said  he,  placing  the  sword  in  the 
hand*  of  Enriot.  **You  will  carry  it  to  defend  him,  since  afe  disa- 
bles me.*'  But  Enriot  knew  nought  of  this  appeal.  From  the  mo-  « 
ment  thai  he  folt  the  royal  hand  upon  his  head,  both  sense  and  feel- 
ing seemed  to  have  abandoned  their  throne.  He  remained  fixed  on 
his  knees,  his  eyes  fiurtened  on  the  floor,  hie  neck  bent  low,  and  bia 
arms  crossed  upon  bis  breast.  He  was  aroused  from  his  waking  trance 
by  the  rough  jokes  of  his  young  companions,  who  had  formed  a  cir- 
cle round  him ;  and  starling  up,  confused  and  ashamed,  he  hurried 
after  his  grandfather,  whom  be  saw  slowly  making  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  Enriot  confessed,  in  many  an  alter  day,  that  the  memory 
ot  tUts  moment — when  the  dreams  of  wealth  and  ambition  had  msde 
him  forget  awhile  humility  and  love—was  his  best  preservative 
against  the  temptations  which  many  a  time  assailed  him  during  life. 

Returning  towards  Jursncon,  Enriot  wi«hed  to  le^d  his  father  from 
the  high  road,  by  the  path  they  had  followed  in  going  to  Pau.  **No/' 
said  the  eld  man,  **  ny  heart  is  filled  with  Joy ;  and  there  is  no  room 
for  hatred  to  find  a  place  there."  He  then  walked  straight  up  to  the 
hovse  of  Franke,  pushed  open  the  door  without  knockinc,  and  en- 
tered the  kitchen.  This  unlooked-for  visit  astonished  Franke  and 
his  grandaughter,  who  were  sittmg  by  the  fire,  late  at  it  was,  con 
versing  with  some  of  their  happy  neighbom  on  the  subject  of  the  aus- 
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picioufl  birth.    FraRke  got  up,  and  advanced  towards  Ibarria,  wboi 

he  did  not  at  first  recoffoize.  **  Franke,'*  said  the  latter  with  a  falter 
ing  voice,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  we  are  old  enemies — but 
older  friends.  I  forget  everything  now  btit  our  early  regard.  The 
birth  of  this  prince  should  reunite  all  good  royalisis,  who  may  per- 
haps require  this  union  when  the  child  is  big  enough  to  lead  them  to 
battle.  Alas !  I  forget  my  years.  No  matter.  Franke,  we  were 
once  friends — ^let  us  be  so  again,  and  always  !" 

The  warm-hearted  and  generous  Franke  threw*  himself  into  Ibar- 
ria*s  arms,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  why  is  she  not  alive  to  see  this  happy 
hour  P    6he,  who  was  till  death  your  truest  friend  !*' 

While  the  old  men  embraced  each  other,  the  whi^  circle  aroond 
them  shed  tears  of  joy  at  the  reconciliation.  The  news  spresd  quickly 
over  the  neighborhood.  Enriot  who  had  retnarked  Laurinette,  mar- 
ried her  amidst  blessings  and  rejoicings ;  and  it  is  even  said  that,  to 
this  day,  their  descendants  are  prouder  of  tracing  their  ancestry  op 
to  suoh  a  couple,  than  of  the  worldly  distinction  which  has  followed 
a  long  conrse  of  industry  and  virtue. 


NOTE. 

If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  justice  of  this  eulogy  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  recent  civil  war  in  the  Basque 
provinces  must,  to  say  the  least,  have  removed  it.  The  cause  tkey 
fought  for  was  the  good  old  cause^the  defence  of  the  popular  privi- 
leges handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  and  unfortunately  violated 
by  the  too  sweeping  action  of  the  Spanish  Constitution.  It  was  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  that  the  resistance  of  this  noble  people  was  sullied 
by  being  identified  with  the  rebellion  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  adherents. 
Even  now  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  remove  the  stain ;  yet  we  must 
hope  that  History  will  place  the  subject  in  its  true  light ;  showing 
that  while  the  bigot  usurper  was  defeated  in  his  treason,  the  patriots 
of  whose  valor  he  availed  himself  gained,  even  in  his  failure,  their 
own  object.  The  princely  marauder  being  driven  out  of  Spain,  and 
the  rights  of  the  bold  peasantry  confirmed  by  their  true  sovereign,  a 
long  futurity  of  prosperous  civilization  may  be  looked  for  in  those  un- 
corrupted  regions  ;  but  many  an  age  must  pass  over  before  the  sim- 
plicity and  energy  which  form  the  foundations  of  the  mottntain  char- 
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de^ieBfente,  under  ialloeiices  of  wlucli  Uiey  we  bojond  Uie 


Sieee  the  thne  of  mj  first  Tisit  to  the  eoontrf  of  Beam,  a  tide  of 
Eagiiflh  tmaitmj  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word,  hai  oTorflowed 
it  The  beaotifbl  town  of  Pan,  which  in  tlioie  days  contained  no 
Britaeli  or  Irish  inhabilante,  wm  yerj  soon  sllerwards  oolonised  bj 
two  or  three  fiunilies  of  mj  acqasintance,  attracted  by  my  descrip- 
tiem,  ftom  distant  distiiets  of  the  Sonlh  of  France.  These  being 
iallowed  by  others  in  n^id  snecession,  the  birth-plaoe  of  Henry  IV. 
and  its  nei^borhood  has  become  a  faTorite  sojo«uii  of  n^y  fellow 
eomtrymen ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  me,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time 
and  at  no  great  a  distance,  to  re¥ert  to  those  delightful  scenes,  with 
^  fiBeling  that  many  a  friend  has  trod  in  the  steps  which  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  trace,  and  that  the  liffht  records  of  my  adTcntores  formed 
for  some  of  them  an  impnlse  aaid  a  guide. 

Several  veiy  intevestinig  works,  in  French  and  English,  descripti?e 
of  the  Pyrene^,  hare  heen  published  since  my  fmo—lbr  this  edition 
ef  mj  own  Tolomes  is,  after  all,  but  a  reviTal  of  old  stories,  which 
belong  to  another  day.  AU  have  confirmed  and  borne  witness  to  the 
tmth  of  ray  sketches,  and  some  of  them  hare  contained  engrared 
ittaatrations  of  many  of  the  scenes  described  in  this  and  subsequent 
stories.  Bat  it  is  not  alone  the  Author  or  the  Artist  who  haye  sought 
the  pictnresqoe  among  the  pics  and  Talfeys  of  those  celebrated  scenes 
The  stream  of  fashionable  tray^ing  has  aatually  taken  them  under 
its  patronage ;  and  they  haye  been  condeseendingly  held  up  by  eyen 
fiairician  tonrists,  as  yery  interesting  riyals  to  the  AJps  and  Appe- 


Hie  ftmous  political  aphorism  of  Louis  XIV.,  U  n'ymphu  d»  PyrB- 

r,  tamed  oat  to  be  as  false  as  it  was  boastful.    Steam  power,  more 

solid  than  his  despotism,  has  almost  proyed,  geographically,  qu*il  n'y^ 

fbu  d^Mtmiifue.     It  is,  at  any  rate,  easier  to  cross  the  ocean  now 

than  it  was  to  tnyerse  the  monntains  twenty  yean  ago ;  and  the  die- 
yo&.  I.  Id* 
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taiice  between  the  o|d  world  and  the  new  being  lenened  by  a  montfa 
or  more,  we  on  "the  leaboard"  of  Massachuiietts  may,  perhaps,  look 
Ibr  TisitoTfl  as  frequently  from  the  Pyrenees  aa  from  the  AUegbanies. 
Could  time  be  retrospectively  annihilated,  as  easily  as  space  is  reduced 
or  mastered,  the  latter  range  of  mountains  might,  ere  lomg^  be  the 
spene  of  some  new  ramblings  of  the  ^'Walking  Gentleman."  As  it 
is,  he  fears  he  must  limit  his  ambition  to  less  elevated  pursuits,  and 
more  useful  walks  of  life.  But  memory  and  imagination  are  happily 
independent  of  time  and  spaee,  and  even  when  laboring  in  the  low- 
lands,  we  can  be  wafted,  by  one  or  the  other,  backwards  or  forwards 
to  the  high  places  of  the  Earth.  80,  leaving  my  readers  to  make  tkdr 
choice  between  the  past  and  the  future,  I  turn  the  page  upon  the  lulli 
tad  open  a  new  one  in  the  Landes. 


THE 


EXILE  OF  THE  LANDES. 


With  gnat  eooraffe  aid  eleTatioB  of  MDtiment.  be  told  the  court  that 
"ihm  crinw  of  which  he  stood  accvaed  waa  not  a  aeed  ptftfonned  in  a  cor- 
Mr;  the  aoond  of  it  had  gone  forth  to  moat  nationa  ;  •  •  •  •  that  for  no 
taBpond  aHTaatage  would  he  offer  iaiary  to  the  pooreat  man  or  woman  that 
Mood  npon  the  earth ;  •  •  •  •  and  that  he  had  atill  through  eveiy  danger, 
held  &at  his  principlea  and  hia  integrity/' 

Hume's  Hiitort  or  IEmqlasv,  toI.  tiI.  p,  366. 


THE 


EXILE    OF    THE    LANDES. 


Erery  body  has  heard  of  the  Landea  of  Gkscony,  and  many  of  my 
coantrymen  have  trayeroed  them  in  their  route  from  Paris  to  the 
Pyrenees  ;  hut  few  who  have  not  seen  them,  or  similar  tracts,  can 
mm  a  notion  of  these  monotonous  solitudes. 

Being  an  willing  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  my  brother  scribblers, 
who  dress  ap  their  loose  thoughts  in  the  form  of  tours  and  travels,  I 
liiall  not  enter  ints  regular  description,  or  details  of  distances.  I 
riiall  content  myself  with  saying,  that  the  Landes  stretch  from  the 
Girsnde  to  the  Adour,  between  north  and  south — are  washed  by  the 
bay  of  Biscay  on  the  west — and  lose  themselves  to  the  eastward,  by 
insensibly  mingling  with  the  fertile  plains  oT  Aire  and  Villeheure 
de  Marsan.     A  gazetteer  and  a  map  will  tell  the  rest. 

Extensive  pine-woods  cover  this  ocean  of  sandiB.  Here  and  there 
a  hut  or  a  hamlet  forms  the  centre  of  a  patch  of  green,  on  which 
troops  of  ragged  sheep  or  goats  are  seen  to  browse ;  while  the  un- 
meaning look  of  the  being  who  attends  them  marks  his  mental  affin- 
ity to  the  flock,  as  his  sheep-skin  mantle  gives  him  an  external  sim- 
ilitude. 

I  left  Bordeaux  to  explore  these  wastes,  on  a  summer's  morning, 
when  the  first  beams  of  day  were  opening  on  the  heavens ;  and  the 
birds  were  shaking  off  the  drowsiness  of  night,  stretching  out  their 
little  wings  and  arranging  their  ruffled  plumage — with  the  coquetry 
of  a  fine  lady,  settling  her  dishevelled  ringlets,  or  the  trimming  of 
her  cap. 

It  was  then  that  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  belief  that'  vanity 
was  not  peculiar  to  mankind :  that  the  prancing  of  the  steed,  the 
■trot  of  the  cock,  and  the  contortions  of  the  monkey,  were  bat  some 
of  those  gradatory  shades  exhibKed  by  poor  mortality  from  pride  to 
dandyism.     Be  it  so !  thought  I ;  let  the  brute  .creation  rival  the 

Cenus  komo,  and  share  wiUi  us  another  of  our  privileges.     God 
nonfs  we  often  meet  them  half-way  in  coming  to  a  level ! 
I  was  roused  from  the  train  of  thought  which  followed  these  re- 
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flections,  on  findingr  my  progress  impeded  bjr  the  nature  of  the  soil  I 
trod  on.  1  was  wading  through  sand,  havinff  wandered  iato  one  of 
the  by-roads,  which  branch  off  in  a  hundrea  directions,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Landes.  I  made  an  effort  to  reconnoitre  my  position,  but 
with  little  success.  Around  me,  on  every  side,  were  tall  pines.  No 
vista  showed  me  the  track  I  had  travelled,  for  the  road  had  wound, 
in  most  irregular  meanderings,  into  this  forest.  Above  was  the  dark 
blue  sky,  and  below  the  sandy  soil,  deep  and  parched  by  the  meri- 
dian sun.  1  was  for  a  moment  a  little  embarrassed,  but  I  soon  re- 
covered myself.  I  first  looked  at  j>oor  Ranger's  discontented  face, 
but  got  no  information  there.  He  was  stretched  panting  at  the  foot 
of  a  fir-tree,  and  his  eyes  were  turned  on  me,  as  if  asking  for  re- 
freshment or  consolation.  ^ 

Having  utterly  lost  my  way,  I  had  only  to  remark  the  direction  of 
my  shadow  on  the  ground,  and,  making  towards  an  opening  which 
allowed  this  observation,  I  quickly  discovered  that  it  pointed  towards 
the  east.  Knowing  that  the  sea  lay  in  a  contrary  direction,  I  was 
satisfied,  and  went  onwards,  without  fear  of  retracing  my  steps; 
and  coming  in  a  little  while  to  a  scanty  patch  of  herbhge,  I  sat  down 
upon  it,  and  produced  from  my  wallet  my  stock  of  cold  meat  and 
bread. 

Afler  our  repast  which  the  want  of  water  made  rather  defective. 
Ranger  and  myself  seemed  inspired  alike  with  fresh  vigor.  We  set 
out  again;  and  while  he  made  some  circular  excursions  in  the  wood, 
fruitlessly  hoping  to  light  on  a  rivulet  or  a  covey,  I  plodded  onward 
in  whatever  path  presented  itself  on  my  route. 
'  I  calculated  on  falling  in  with  some  straggling  village. or  hut, 
where  I  might  repose  for  the  night,  if  1  found  it  impracticable  to 
reach  La  Teste,  a  little  town  on  the  coast,  to  which  I  was  mere  im- 
mediately bound.  As  I  relapsed  into  my  reverie,  I  forgot  myself 
again  ;  and  I  sauntered  onwards  in  this  mood,  until  the  sun  had 
sunk  in  a  misty  and  threatening  sky.  The  earth  was  overhung  with 
clouds,  and  a  wind  of  evil  omen  swept  gloomily  across  the  desert, 
and  shook  the  branches  of  the  dark  tall  pmes.  1  began  now,  in  good 
earnest,  to  look  about  me,  and  increasing  my  speed  in  a  straight- for- 
ward direction,  I  reached,  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  extremity  of 
the  wood  in  which  I  had  so  long  wandered.  My  path  oi>ened  out 
into  an  almost  boundless  plain,  but  I  saw  at  first  no  habitation  nor 
living  object.  1  felt  excessively  fatigued,  from  the  heavy  sandy  soil 
through  which  I  had  all  day  labored.  I  was  also  a  second  time  hun- 
gry, and  I  had  besides  some  inquietudes  for  Ranger.  Those  woods 
abound  with  wolves;  and  if  night  had  actually  closed  in  before  I  got 
to  shelter,  we  might  both  have  been  in  jeopardy. 

While  I  thus  communed  with  mysell,  I  marked,  on  the  dusky  hor- 
izon, two  figures  of  gigantic  height,  which  I  at  first  thought  two 
isolated  fir  trees  bending  to  the  blast ;  but  their  motion  soon  betray- 
ed them  to  be  no  inanimate  production,  as  with  long  and  rapid  strides 
they  were  quickly  crossing  the  waste.  Determined  to  bring  them  to, 
I  discharged  one  barrel  of  my  ipin.  They  stopped  ;  and,  as  I  con- 
eluded  that  they  turned  towards  'me,  I  quickly  fired  off  the  other, 
and  then  shouted  with  all  my  might,  at  the  same  time  making  to- 
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vards  them.  They  perceitred  me,  and  stridcfd  to  meet  me,  with  a 
■peed  at  once  ridiculous  and  appalling ;  and  1  maj  aafelj  sajr,  (hat 
since  Gulliver  was  in  Brobdignag,  no  traveUer  had  reason  to  think 
less  of  himself. 

As  tbej  approached,  I  saw  them  to  be  men  mounted  on  fmon- 
■ftroasly  high  stilts,  and  I  then  recollected  the  accounts  I  had  riead 
and  heard  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Landes.  These  were  the  first 
specimens  which  had  come  within  my  observation ;  and  I  had,  ixt 
my  abstraction,  quite  forgotten  what  I  might  so  naturally  haye  look- 
ed for. 

When  these  singular  beings  neared  me,  I  discerned -every  particu- 
lar detail  of  their  appearance  and  costume.  The  latter  was  composed 
of  a  coarse  woollen  jacket  and  breeches,  loose  at  the  knees.  A  round 
worsted  cap,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Aberdeenshire  shepherd,  was 
placed  on  the  bead.  Long  masses  of  lank  black  hsir  flowed  over  the 
■hoolders,  covered  with  a  cloak  of  sheepskin.  Their  legs  were  de- 
fended with  rude  gaiters  of  the  same,  and  an  uncouth  caricature  of 
■aadala  was  fastened  to  their  feet.  They  both  carried  long  poles,  to 
Aid  their  march  and  keep  them  steady  ;'  and  they  each  actually  held 
in  their  clumsy  hands  a  coarse  stocking,  and  a  set  of  knitting  rods 
^I  saiinot  call  them  needles  ;)  thus  putting  art  and  industry  m  the 
4ffily  light  in  which  they  could  appear  a  mockery. 

They  were  both  about  the  middle  age,  if  I  might  form  a  judgment 
from  their  bushy  oeards  and  furrowed  cheeks  ]  but  as  to  their  dispo- 
sitions, capabilities,  or  propensities  (which  some  theorists  are  so  fond 
of  discovering  at  a  glance,)  I  could  not  even  guess.  They  had  fa- 
ces fit  for  the  study  of  Lavater :  no  one  else  could  have  made  any 
fhin^  of  them. 

When  they  came  near  me,  they  made  a  full  stop.  I  accosted  them 
in  French,  and  asked  if  they  could  direct  me  to  an  inn,  which  I  un- 
derstood was  somewhere  in  those  parts. 

A  negative  shake  of  the  head  was  their  reply. 

i  next  demanded  if  I  was  near  La  Teste  ? 

The  answer  was  repeated. 

I  then  begged  them  to  inform  me  whether  there  was  any  cottage  at 
ksuad,  where!  might  obtain  shelter  ? 

A  positive  ^'  no ''  seemed  shaken  from  each  silent  head. 

I  tiiought  this  the  acme  of  inhospitaliiy,  and  so  unlike  what  I 
had  met  hitherto  in  the  country,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  sen- 
ses ',  the  immoveable  and  petrifying  anaociability  of  the  faces  I  gazed 
en  confirmed  the  worst,  and  I  wished  for  a  moment  that  I  were  with 
M,  couple  of  Boudoin  Arabs,  in  their  native  deserts. 

I>aring  our  short  conversation,  of  which  I  had  all  the  words^  and 
tfaey  the  eloquence  (as  far  as  it  lies  in  action)  I  could  not  trace  a 
change  of  muscle  or  variation  of  expression  in  their  countenances. 
To  finish  the  fruitless  and  uncomfortable  conference,  I  rather  abrupt- 
ly asked  them  where  I  was  .'* 

A  silent  shake  of  the  head  lefl  me  as  wise  as  before 

It  was  not  till  then  that  I  began  to  suspect,  what  my  intelligent 
readers  will  by  this  time,  no  doubt  be  sure  of— that  the  poor  shep- 
hetds  did  pot  comprehend  one  word  of  my^  discoune.    No  sooner  cud 
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this  notion  strike  me,  than  I  strong  togrether  snch  words  of  Gascon 
as  I  had  picked  up  during  my  eojoum  in  the  Peri|rord ;  but  it  was 
now  quite  as  useless  as  French  had  been ;  and* I  hc^  a  new  proof  of 
the  truth,  that  in  this  part  of  France  each  district  has  its  patou  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  scarcely  to  be  understood  by  the  inhabitants  of 
parts  almost  adjacent.     I  was  thus  at  length  reduced  to  that  univer-> 
sal  and  natural  language,  in  which  fingers  supplied  the  use  of  tongaes, 
and  gestures  that  of  sounds.     I  pointed  out,  by  every  possible  inti- 
mation, my  wants  of  eating  and  repose.  Bless  your  bright  intellects  ! 
thought  I,  as  one  of  them  gave   me  a  significant,  assenting  nod, 
which  was  silently  echoed  by  the  pate  of  his  companion.    They  then 
muttered  something  to  each  other ;  and,  fulfilling  the  strict  forms  of 
desert  etiquette,  they  advanced  in  mincing  strides,  beckoning  me  to 
follow  their  guidance. 

Ranger  and  I  gladly  took  the  hint.  Our  condsctors  moderated 
their  pace  ;  we  increased  ours,  and  thus  contrived  to  produce  a  har- 
mony ot  movement.  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detail  of 
our  march  for  the  first  half  hour,  which  was  beguiled  by  the  shep- 
herds, by  a  communication  in:  their  own  peculiar  jargon,  and  by 
Ranger  and  his  master  in  the  selfsame  way. 

As  we  went  on,  in  a  westwardly  direction,  the  wind  blew  fiercely, 
but  not  freshly,  in  our  faces.  It  was  hot  and  smothering.  The  la- 
boring skies  seemed  preparing  to  discharge  their  overloaded  breasts, 
and  distant  thunder  rolled  along  the  horizon,  still  reddened  by  the 
departed  sun.  The  masses  of  clouds  which  came  upon  the  earth 
quickly  shut  out  the  day,  and  rose  at  opposite  extremities  into  huge 
mountains  of  vapor.  They  were  illuminated  by  fitful  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  looked  like  giant  batteries  erected  in  the  heavens. — 
As  they  rushed  onwards  fVom  the  west,  they  shot  down  vivid  streams, 
which  at  times  pierced  to  the  very  earth,  like  qaivering  blades  of 
fire.  Again  the  electric  fluid  took  a  horizontal  direction  through  the 
skies;  and  its  dazzling  streak  fluttered  like  a  radiant  streamer,  till  it 
lost  itself  among  the  clouds.  Darkness  came  on  with  a  suddenness 
such  as  I  had  never  before  observed,  and  the  gusts  of  wind  were 
terrific.  They  swept  across  the  waste  like  floods  of  air,  lashing  the 
sands  like  waves,  and  bearing  down  all  before  them.  Every  single- 
standing  tree  within  o^r  siffht  was  shivering  into  atoms;  but  the 
crash,  when  these  whirlwinds  met  the  opposition  of  the  pine  woods, 
bafiHes  description.  It  appeared  as  if  whole  chasms  were  rent  away 
in  the  forest;  and  between  each  blast  we  heard  the  howling  of  the 
wolves,  terrified  a*,  the  storm,  or  probably  wounded  by  the  shattered 
branches,  and  angry  with  the  element  which  must  have  dashed  them 
at  intervals  to  the  earth. 

As  for  me,  my  guides,  and  my  poor  dog,  we  were  in  the  opening 
of  the  tempest  repeatedly  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  shepherds 
were  early  obliged  to  quit  their  stilts,  and  I  found  them  in  every 
way  on  a  level  with  me.  Their  experience  furnished  them  no  re- 
source that  I  had  not  at  hand ;  and  when  at  length  a  desperate  gust 
whirled  us  round  like  spinning-tops,  I  flung  myself  prostrate  on  the 
sands;  one  hand  encircling  Ranger,  who  clung  trembling  to  my 
bosom,  and  the  other  grasping  the  stem  of  a  newly-shattered  fir-tree. 
The  shepherds  followed  my  example,  and  throughout  the  whole 
scene  showed  less  presence  of  mind  than  stupid  apathy. 
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inaffai£eent  an  awfal  war  of  nature  continued  about  twenty 
minates.  The  wind  then  dropped  suddex^y  still,  as  if  forced  from 
the  heavens  by  the  torrents,  or  rain  which  poured  upon  us.  "^e 
raised  ourselyes  up,  and  the  shepherds  pursued  their  course.  Tliey 
monnted  again  upon  their  stilts,  and  1  followed  their  track.  Reitera- 
ted claps  of  thunder  burst  directly  over  our  heads,  and  the  broad 
%htmng0  ffleamed  in  liquid  sheets  through  the  sea  of  rain  which 
every  cloud  cast  down. 

1  was  nearly  overpowered  with  fatigue,  for  the  wet  and  sand  was 
tome  almost  impassable;  while  oiv  wooden-legged  companioqs  found 
but  little  obstruction  from  it.  My  delight  may  then  be  imagined  when 
1  saw  them  stop  suddenly  before  a  house,  which  the  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  my  observing,  till  we  were  actually  against  its  wall. 
They  shouted  together,  and  Uie  door  was  cautiously  half-opened  by  a 
woman  with  a  resin  iaper  in  her  hand. 

At  the  welcome  prospect  of  the  open  door,  our  whole  party  made  a 
snaoltaneous  rash  for  entrance.  Ranger,  who  was  the  first  on  the 
tbreahold,  bad  scarcely  put  his  foot  there  when  a  huge  shaggy  dog,  of 
a  breed  peeuliar  to  the  Landes,  darted^pon  him,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  tossed  him  to  the  ground.  1  used,  for  a  while,  every  effort 
to  tear  the  ruffian  from  his  bold,  and  called  vociferousi  v  to  the  woman 
to  take  him  off;  but  the  demand  being  unheeded  or  unheard,  I  cocked 
ny  gun,  and  by  a  desperate  threat  (which  the  drenched  state  of  the 
piece  made  probably  very  harmless^  I  strove  to  alarm  tlfe  house  for  the 
safety  of  its  ^ardian.  1  saw  several  men  seated  within,  who  took  my 
appeal  with  indifference ;  and,  resolved  in  my  rage  to  attempt  the  per- ' 
petmtion  of  my  threat,  I  was  in  the  act  of  putting  my  finser  to  the 
fyigger,  when  my  arm  was  forcibly  seized  from  behind,  and  1,  at  the 
■anie  time,  thus  accosted :  ^  Young  man,  what  would  you  do  ?  Shoot 
that  animal  and  you  are  sure  to  die  upon  the  spot  i" 

^  Let  me  go,'*  cried  I,  with  impatience ;  *^  my  dog  ip  strangling 
in  the  gripe  of  that  monster — by  heavens!  ril-  ■;"  but  before  my 
teoleooe  was  finished,  the  savage  had  loosed  his  hold,  and  was  fawning 
at  the  foot  of  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  me. 

A  word  from  him  had  saved  Ranger,  his  assailant,  and,  if  this  stran* 
cer  was  to  be  belived,  perhaps  myself.  Ranger  crouched  between  iny 
lees,  as  I  reproached  the  man  for  keeping  a  dog  so  dan^^erous.  He 
caUnly  replied,  *'  The  dog  is  not  mine — but  be  only  did  his  duty.  He 
belongs  to  the  people  of  tliis  house;  and  the  group  within  would  cer> 
taioly  have  revenged  any  harm  done  to  him.  Permit  me  to  say  you 
are  now  in  a  region  where  prudence  is  a  useful  virtoe." 

There  was  a  tone  of  soilness  and  benevolence  in  this  address ;  and 
the  light  from  the  house  showed  me  his  figure  as  be  spoke.  He  was 
tall,  and  wrappe<i  in  a  large  blue  Spanish  cloak,  fastened  at  the  collar 
with  a  silver  clasp.  He  wore  a  handsome  fur  cap.  His  face  was  quite 
in  ottiaoB  with  his  voice-signified  and  tonder.  , 

^  was  much  struck  with  his  appearance  and  manner;  and  ex- 
pressed my  thanks  for  his  interference,  and  for  the  service  he  had 
done  me. 

*<  Ah!  air,"  said  he,  ^*you  know  not  bow  much  I  owe  a  life  of  ser- 
Titade  to  mankind.  This  poor  deed  weighs  light  in  the  balance  against 
a  Joad  of  crini«f" 

TOI.    I.  13 
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Ho  seized  mj  hand  as  be  said  this,  and  pressed  it  hard,  without 
seeming  to  know  what  he  did  He  as  sudenly  let  it  drop — started 
back —pulled  his  cap  upon  his  brow — Diuffled  himself  In  bis  cloak  and 
turned  from  me. 

**  Good  (aod,  sir!"  cried  I,  **  you  are  not  suretj  going  out  in  thi» 
dreary  night  ?" 

**•  Yes,  sir,  I  am,"  replied  he  stbrnly,  **  and  let  me  see  who  darea  to 
follow  me  !" 

1  stared  after  him,  but  he  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  I  feH  a  thrill  of 
curiosity,  admiration,  and,  1  believe,  awe;  but  I  turned  in  a  moment^ 
and  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  II. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  address  the  woman,  whose  bursting  meia 
pronounced  her  to  be  mistress  of  the  mansion  ;  while  the  whole  deco- 
ration of  tlie  kitchen,  in  which  I  stood,  stamped  upon  the  house  itself 
the  joyous  character  of  an  inn.  To  my  rapid  qoestion  of  **  Who  was 
the  gentlemen  that  had  just  gone  out?"  I  goC  at  first  no  reply.  The 
hostess  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  with  an  onflatterinc  and  suspicious 
look.  Tlio  four  or  five  rough  fellows  near  the  fire  stood  up  and  gather- 
ed round  me.  I  appeared  not  to  heed  their  curiosity  and  persisted  for 
the  gratification  of  my'own.     I  repeated  my  question. 

^  And  pray,  friend,"  asked  the  hostess.  ^  what  business  is  that  of 
yours  f  Who  are  you  P  A  spy,  pel  haps,  sent  here  to  entrap  a  better 
man." 

**  It  seems  so," — ^  like  enough,"  and  other  such  expressions,  wero 
echoed  from  the  group  by  wich  1  was  encircled  ;  and  1  saw  there  was 
no  friendly  feeling  towards  me  breeding  among  the  party.  **  Foreign- 
er!" and  *'  Englishman  I"  and  ^*saere  and  ^'^p^MeT  and  exclama- 
tions of  like  import  were  sent  mutteringly  eround  ;  and,  knowing  that 
frevention  is  easier  than  cure,  1  thouf|;ht  it  wise  to  avert  a  storm  which 
might  not  be  able  to  allay.  Assuming,  therefore,  an  air  of  frankneai 
and  confidence,  which  I  never  knew  to  fail,  which  1  never  saw  «ven  a 
gloomy  group  of  Spaniards  able  to  withstand,  but  which  acts  like  a  spell 
on  the  socible  disposition  of  the  French,  1  told  shortly  my  situation  and 
pursuits.  1  convinced  them  that  I  was  neither  a  spy  n  or  an  enem^r ; 
that  ray  inquiries  concerning  the  mysterious  stranger  proceeded  from 
gratitude  and  good  will ;— and  I  was  in  five  minutes  seated  down 
among  them,  quite  one  of  themselves,  and  placed,  by  acclamation,  in 
the  warmest  corner  of  the  chimeny.  Similar  regard  was  shown  to 
Ratiger,  who  stretched  himself  in  great  enjoyment  before  the  crackling 
fagots,  happily  forgetful  of  the  roughness  orhis  first  reception.* 

Many  civilities  were  showered  on  me,  in  the  shape  of  sundry  articles 
of  dress  (my  knapsack  and  its  contents  being  wet  through  and  through) 
drains  from  the  brandy  l>ottle,  and  innumerable  kind  speeches  and 
oflTers  of  service. 

Having  got  myself  dry  and  warm,  a  craving  appetite  was  next  to  be 
satisfied.  I  asked  the  good  and  handsome  hostess  what  1  conld  have ; 
and  she  said  that  Bordeaux  contained  few  delicacies  which  she  could 
not  give  me  as  well.  A  long  list  of  luxuries  followed  this  asauranoey 
and  her  tongue  ran  glibly  over  the  nicities  of  a  lr«tteicr*#  ordinary  cata- 
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ttgoe.  Bat,  Iea«t  I  should  be  led  away  by  bopes  of  tboae  proflered 
iiiolies,  one  of  the  joval  fuiiows,  who  sipped  a  twopenny  bottle  of. 
wiae  beside  me,  threw  me  a  knowing  wink,  as  much  as  to  say  thai 
aioe  bosteas  had  only  a  poetical  license  for  offering  the  good  tbinga 
racapitubited  ;  and  that  the  ortolans,  B^yonne  bam,  irufiled  lurkies,  and 
perigord  pie.  existed  only  in  the  larder  o^  her  imagination.  As  for  roe, 
tbia  was  but  little  disappuinlment,  for  my  appetite  could  ill  brook  the 
delay  of  such  high-sounding  preparations;  and  vay  eye  seemed  to 
biro  ID  natural  humility  to  viands  more  bomcly,  and  mure  appropriate 
to  the  place. 

Tfaaoking  the  good  lady,  therefore,  fcT  the  civil  list  with  which  she 
bad  been  willing  to  cherish  my  expectations  and  regale  oiy  fancy,  I 
begged  her  to  give  ma  a  supper  more  suitable  to  present  circumstances 
and  pedestrian  travellers.  In  a  monieot  a  coarse,  but  clean  clotb  and 
aapkin  graced  my  little  table.  A  bottle  pf  sour  wine,  a  decanter  of 
noddy  water,  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  full  three  feet  in  length,  a  salt- 
cellar filled  with  salt,  and  another  with  pepper,  a  plate,  a  drinking- 
glsss,  a  heavy 9  iit-fbrmed  silver  fork  and  spoon,  and  a  knife,  which  the 
dumsiesl  apprentice  of  Birmingham  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  were 
quickly  scattered  before  me — in  the  fullest  spirit  of  that  want  of  order^ 
wbicb  to  peimliarly  marks  the  preparations  for  a  French  repast. 

Mr  bustling  landlady  was  aidea  in  every  thing  by  a  rosy  smooth- 
ficed  lass,  in  a  close  and  stiff  starched  cap,  blue  boaice,  and  red  woolen 
pelticeat^  asid  in  a  little  while  they  placed  on  the  table  a  small  earthen  > 
tareeo,  whose  brown  exterior  was  not  a  shade  more  dark  than  tlie 
mess  of  soap  which  smoked  within,  and  which  sent  up  a  savory  fume, 
where  the  odor  of  garlic  had  a  proud  pre-eminence.  An  omelet  of  six 
eggs,  mixed  well  with  herbs  of  all  vannties,  was  already  in  the  frying- 
pan,  and  the  plump  brown  ann  of  Cazille  was  stretched  out  to  place  it 
an  the  fire.  Xhe  hostess's  hand  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  from  a  string 
of  black  puddings  one  whose  dimensions  seemed  suited  lo  a  Patagonian 
mouth.  I  was  preparing  with  my  spoon  to  dive  into  the  rloud-en- 
▼eloped  mystenes  of  tlie  the  tureen,  when  all  our  operations  were  sus- 

Cnoed,  and  all  our  attentions  ro<ised  by  the  tramping  of  a  borse,  and  a 
lid  accampanying  shout  from  a  voice  of  stentorian  tone. 

"  Heavens  I  exclaimed  the  landlady ,  ^*  it  is  Monsieur  the  inspector 
oT  the  forests!" 

Monsieur  the  inspector  !-^*-Tfae  inspector ! — Inspector ! Spectre  t 

was  re-ech«>od  by  every  mouth,  from  Cazille's  down  to  my  own,  in  all 
the  gradations  from  surprise  to  inquiry.  Ranger  himself  filled  up  the 
climax  by  aaote,  which  might  be  something  between  admiration  and 
interrogation.  £very  one  started  up  and  made  towards  tbo  door« 
carrying  with  them  all  the  candles  and  resin  matches  which  the  kitch- 
en bad  alight.  The  spring  of  black  puddings  dangle<i  uncut  upon  the 
wall — the  embryo  omelet  was  upset  into  Che  fire— and  the  tpoon-iull  of 
Boop  remained  Hntasted  in  my  band. 

This  moment  of  awful  suspense  was  followed  by  the  entrafico  of  the 
important  pervonage,  to  whom  such  unconditional  homage  had  been 
rendered  by  mystress  and  maid,  man  and  beast,  black  pudding  and 
omelet  Monsieur  the  inspector  came  bustling  in,  with  tJuit  air  of 
moistened  dignity,  which  sits  so  naturally  on  a  great  man  drenched 
with  rain.- 

Us  was  a  brood  set  figure,  with  dusky  skin  and  friziled  whiskers  of 
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Tiut  expansion.  His  hnge  jackboots.,  redoubled  doubles  of  silk  hnnd" 
■  kerchiefs,  and  a  multitude  of  many  coUeced  coats,  had  been  all  anablo 
to  secure  him  from  the  wet.  He  streartied  like  a  river  sod,  from  the 
rowals  of  his  spurs  up  to  the  corner  of  his  large  cocked  hat.  In  each 
hand  he  carried  a  pistol,  and  as  l»e  strode  forward  the  fire,  a  long  sabre 
rattlnd  against  the  tiles  of  the  floor. 

He  made  his  way  over  every  obstacle,  upsetting  two  chairs,  a  wann' 
ing-pan  and  a  basket  offish.  Every  one  made  way  for  him,  so  that  be 
was  not  long  in  reaching  the  wiao  and  comfortable  hearth.  It  must 
Dot  be  supposed  tbat|aU  this  was  done  in  silent  majesty — no  such  thing. 
Every  step  was  accompanied  by  an  exclamation,  and  every  exclamation 
echoed  by  an  oath. 

"  What  a  night  of  hell !  »  •  •  * !  What  a  iwcally  storm  !•••••- 
What  diabolical  weather  !*••*♦  •'* 

The  astericks  stand  for  oaths ;  1  am  literal  in  every  thing  else,  but 
they,  thank  God  !  defy  translation.  Of  these  disgraces  of  the  language, 
and  the  peculiar  scandal  of  this  port  of  France,  he  was  most  prodigal, 
and  would  have  reminded  every  reader  of  Gresaet's  Vat-vtrt^  of  th« 
loudmouthed  parrot  when 

Les  — — ,  lea  — — ,  voltigeainf  snr  sob  bea, 
Les  jeanes  sGniBB  crurent  qu^il  parlait  Gtec. 

The  inspector  rapidly  disencumbered  hinoself  of  all  extraneous  matter, 
flung  aside  his  great  coat,  hat,  boots,  pistols,  belt  and  sabre  ;  and  al- 
most threw  himself  into  the  embraces  of  the  flames,  which  the  crack- 
ling pine  wood  sent  out  in  broad  folds  across  the  chimney.  J  was  so 
mnrh  amused  with  the  scene,  that  1  sospended  aU  my  projeeted  opaur* 
fions,  and  fixed  my  attention  on  this  new  obieot. 
He  was  at  first  gruflTand  surly,  reccrvtng  witboat  aitr  acknowledcmeot, 
but  nn  occasional  curse,  the  officious  atteatioDs  of  the  lanilla^  an^ 
Cazilie,  and  the  humble  addresses  of  the  men  around  him>  He  flanc 
himself  into  the  arm-chair  which  was  placed  for  him,  and,  bis  back 
being  towards  me,  he  quite  overlooked  me  sitting  in  my*  nook.  A-s  tha 
warmth  of  the  blaze  dried  up  his  exterior  it  seemed  to  mek  bis'^iearl, 
for  he  threw  a  ^  thankye"  at  the  hostess  as  she  adjusted  the  second 
worsted  stocking  round  his  knee  ;  and  he  chuckled  Caxille  under  the 
chin,  and  kissed  her  fbrehead,  while  she  stooped  to  place  the  stippsf* 
on  his  feet. 

The  rest  of  the  party  came  in  for  their  share  of  kint'nem  in  the  way 
that  follows.  **  And  who  have  we  here^  eh  ^  A  gang  of  blackguard 
smugglers,  •  ■  •  «  ;  Oh  1 1  beor  iMwdon,  gentlemen— fishermen  !  Ega<l» 
one  might  have  known  your  traae  by  your  smell,  •  •  *  •  i  Stand  back, 
friends,  I  hate  perfumery.  Well !  wfiat  have  yon  got  in  your  baskets 
to-night '  Tiirbot  and  brandy  saiire,  *  *  • !  I'll  warrant  it  the  bottonis 
areas  well  lined  with  bottles  of  Cognac,  as  the  tops  with  stinking 
mackerel,  •  •  • »  But  take  care,  I'll  pive  a  hint  to  the  Octroi,**  be  sure 
ef  it ;  and  if  yon  are  once  caught  at  the  barrier,  you  ahall  lie  ia  ^^^^ 
Fortt  till  you  are  as  withered  and  rotten  as  a  piece  of  salted  cod,  *  *  *!* 

*  The  toll- house. 

t  'Hie  prison  of  Bordeaux  is  an  old  castle  called  the  Fort  da  Ha,  bat  ^* 
nUiarly  *'  The  Fort" 
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A  iKiTSt  of  laughter  from  tbe  speaker  pronounced  this  to  be  wit ;  and 
an  answering  peal  from  his  circle  told  that  they  kuew  the  time  to  ac- 
knowledge Ims  joke.  Several  smart  and  pleasant  sayings  were  retorted 
oa  tbe  inspector;  but  the  moet  substantia]  repartee,  that  is  the  best  of 
the  M^od  ikingSy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  noble  turbot,  which  one  of 
the  fishermen  produced  from  his  stoclf.  This  spokesman  *' hoped,  in 
tbe  naine  of  Inmself  and  comrades,  that  Monsieur  the  inspector  would 
do  them  the  honor  of  accepting  the  fish,  and  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
smelling  it,  to  be  sure  that  it  was  fresh.'* 

u  *  •  •  •!  ^QQ  can't  refuse,"  was  the  reply;  and  ho  pulled  oat 
kbporse,  as  with  a  would-be  effort,  to  pay  for  tiie  compliment. 

**  Oil !  oh  !  oh  !"  cried  the  fishermen  in  concert,  **  what  is  Monsieur 
tbe  inspector  going  to  do  ?  Pay  for  it !  Always  like  himself,  generous 
and  nunie  !  No,  no,  no !  It's  the  least  wo  can  do  for  monsieur ;  and 
we  shall  be  too  well  rewarded,  if  he  will  do  us  the  honor  of  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  write  a  little  word  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Qctroi 
at  Bordeaux,  to  let  as  pass  the  barrier  without  search,  that  we  may  get 
to  the  market  early,  and  pull  op  for  the  time  we  have  lost  in  Uie 
storm." 

**  Ob,  willingly !"  cried  Monsieur  the  inspector.  "  (jod  forbid  T 
should  refuse  so  slight  a  iiindness  to  such  honest  fellows  as  I  know  yoa 
all  to  be.  Give  me  a  pen,  Cazillo  !  But  hark 'ye,  my  friends  \  you  are 
sore  there  is  no  brandy  .^" 

"  My  word  of  honor !"  burst  from  every  month. 

"  Hold  !*'  cried  the  inspector,  tender  of  tbnir  consciences,  **  Hold, 
don*t  finish  the  sentence,  my  good  fellows  !  I  know  you  are  honest, 
healthy-longed  lads,  and  you'll  want  all  your  breath  to  puff  off  your 
fish  to  tbe  fat  merchants  ol  the  Chartrons*  to-morrow  There !  (giving 
Ike  paper.)  Bot,  hark'ye,  stuiT  the  sea-weed  well  to  the  bottom ;  1 
thought  1  heard  the  shaking  of  glasis  in  that  basket.'* 

^*  Nothing,  nothing,  monseiur,  on  my  word  of  honor!"  protested  one 
of  the  party,  ^*  but  two  or  three  bottles  of  salt  water,  a  cure  for  Madame 
Dttpuis  at  tbe  Red  Cross.  Monsieur  knows,  perhaps,  that  Madame 
Dupiiis*  legs  are " 

^Yee,  yes, — very  well,— I  know  it  all.  Be  off!  be  off!  the  moon  is 
op,  and^  I  want  my  supper.  Cazille,  prepare  that  turbot  for  your  mis- 
tress's master-hand.  You'll  find  a  frejh  bottle  of  capers  in  my  saddle- 
begs.*' 

"Adieu,"  "Good  night,"  "Safe  journey,"  etcetera,  etcetera,  were 
bandied  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  as  the  fishermen  reloaded  their 
little  carts  with  the  baskets,  which  they  had  placed  in  the  house  to 
shelter  them  from  the  rain,  I  thofight  the  care  with  which  they  lifted 
them  sp  denoted  a  cargo  more  briiUe  than  flat  fish,  and  more  valuable 
than  a  couple  of  bottles  of  salt  water. 

I  came  at  length  under  the  eye  of  the  inspector,  who  seemed  for  an 
instant  disconcerted,  bnt  as  soon  recovered  his  swagj^ering  mein.  He 
examined  me  as  keenly  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  strip  the  bark  or  lop 
the  branches  off  a  fir-tree.  He  next  turned  his  looks  towards  the  land- 
lady and  Cazille,  pnd  I  saw  that  a  stifled  inquiry  was  lurking  under  hiM 
eyelid,  and  tiembling  on  his  tongue. 

Fond  of  being  first  in  tl.e  field,  I  addressed  him,  and  proponed  in 

'  The  rich  and  commercial  quarter  of  Bordeaux,  lying  near  the  nver. 
VOL.  I.         *13 
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.ivil  terms  that  be  would  partake  of  my  supper.     A  curl  of  contempc 
a  ole  over  his  lip,  an  he  exclaimed,  **  Supper,   «  »  •  *  t     And  has  mad'' 
me  then  nothing  better  to  ^ve  b4*r  guests  than  Spartan  broth  and  wa- 
ter of  the  Tiber  ?" 

The  landlady  was  preparing  bcr  defence,  but  be  cot  her  short  witb 
^  No  excuse —not  a  word — 'tis  infamous !  Cazille,.  place  another  cover 
at' my  table,  •  •  •  ••  must  travellers  be  served  m  this  way  ?  You 
have  read  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  sir  ?*' 

I  bowed  assent. 

**  Well,  sir,  if  you  cannot  sup  with  Apicins,  you  shall  notfkre  like 
Lycurgixs,  depend  on*t.     You  are  English  sir  V^ 

I  replied  that  I  was  a  subject  of  his  Britanic  Majesty. 

'*  So  much  the  better,"  replied  he  ^  '^1  love  the  EngVush.  Manr 
a  fat  capon  our  king  owes  to  yours.  This  is  the  time  to  stick  to  one^ 
friends,  •  «  *  •  i  and  the  king  of  England's  subject  shall  sup  to- 
night with  the  king  of  Fraoce's  inspector  of  Ibrestai.  Come  along  I 
JUake  haste,  madame  !  Cazille,  light  us  in  !*' 

1  promptly  accepted  the  uncouth  bidding.  I  thought  the  inspector 
was  a  precious  morsel  for  such  an  appetite  as  mine ',  and  as  I  followed 
hioi  down  a  narcow  ]nsaage  leading  to  an  inner  chamber,  our  eaiv 
were  assailed  with  a  storm  of  snoring,  which  it  seemed  ottedy  ink- 
possible  to  sleep  through. 

"•***!  what  do  1  hear?'*  cried  the  inspector.  •*  Uthe  thunder 
at  work  again,  or  is  it  your  lazy  slug  a-bed  of  a  husband  that  thus 
outra^s  all  decency  ?     What  ho  !  Batiste !  awake,  you  brute  V 

This  obliging  reveillee  was  speedily  replied  to  by  a  hoarse  and 
feeble  voice,  and  by  a  bound  upon  the  planks  of  a  room  above  stairs^ 
as  if  the  sleeper  liad  shot  out  of  bed  in  sodden  terror — as  well  he 
might. 

A  red  nii^ht-cap  quickly  protruded  itself  from  a  door  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  a  red  nose,  pr^^jecting  far  from  a  thin,  but  rubricated  tis- 
age,  snufHed  out  a  welcome,  as  imperfect  as  the  acclammations  of  a 
troubled  dream.  At  length  we  comprehended  some  such  wt>rd8  a* 
these.  **Aha!  Monsieur  the  inspector !  Aha!  I  have  been  watohing- 
for  you.  I  knew  the  steady-going- trot  of  your  hors*;  old  TVot*- 
pUd"^  hoof  could  not  escape  me.  Ay,  ay,  1  heard  yon  humming 
your  favorite  air  (singing.) 

L'on  revient  toajoara 
A  se«  premiers  amours. 

Aha!  I  knew  we  might  look  for  yon  this  fine  moonlight  night.*' 

*^  Away,  thou  shadow  of  an  impudent  lie  !**  vocifiprated  the  inspoe- 
tor.  »*  The  trot  of  my  horse,  forsooth !  I  galloped  at  least  three 
leagues  through  the  forest,  and  came  up  at  full  speed  to  the  house. 
Humming  my  favorite  air,  •  »  •  • »  the  wind  was  near  forcing  ^pen 
my  fast  closed  mouth,  and  choking  me  with  my  own  teeth  !  This 
moon-light  night !  The  moon  is  shining  now,  'tis  true ;  but  the  moon 
is  not  falser  than  your  flattery,  nor  the  cToods  it  brol'«  through  thicker 
than  your  skull.  Why,  madame,  why  do  you  let  the  dog  lie  thus 
through  stsrm  and  fair  weather,  soaking  in  his  bed  r" 

*«  Alas !  Monsieur  the  inspector,  what  else  can  I  do  with  him .' 
'Tis  the  only  place  where  he's  good  for  anything." 
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"  And  not  for  much*  there  e?en,  1*11  warrant  it,  •  *  *  * !"  cried 
Uie  inspector. 

The  jest-procl&imlng  laugh  borst  oat  at  this  sally,  and  he  paused 
Ibr  a  moment  for  the  echo.  The  fishermen  were  nnlnckily  gone ;  I 
did  not  take  the  cue  ;  the  hostess  thought  the  subject  too  serious  for 
merriinent ;  Cazille  could  only  giye  a  significant  but  silent  smile  ; — 
so  poor  Batiste,  who'  knew  the  inspector's  humor,  was  obliged  him- 
self to  rererberate  the  laugh.  Haying  forced  out  a  drowsv  fitter,  he 
disappeared ;  and  before  we  were  seated  in  the  inspector's  room  I 
beard  him  snoring  away,  as  merrily  as  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  hfterrnption. 

The  chamber  into  which  we  were  ushered  was  one  of  more  com- 
fort than  was  promised  by  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  It  was  low 
but  spacious,  boarded,  and  cleanly  papered.  Two  beds,  with  white 
cotton  hanging8,-filled  a  recess ;  the  furniture  was  neat,  and  a  joyous 
blaze  sprang  up  from  the  pine- wood  faggots,  which  took  fire  like 

tinder. 

A  table  had  been  placed  for  supper,  by  the  quiet  assiduity  of  C«- 
liUc  ;  and  the  difference  which  iU  presented  to  the  one  intended  for 
me  was  striking.  Everything  was  of  a  finer  and  better  order  :  the 
bread  was  white,  the  water  filtered,  and  the  arrangemant  liad  alto- 
gether an  air  of  costliness  in  comparison  with  that  which  I  had  left. 
We  seated  ourselves  by  the  fire,  which  even  at  that  hot  season  was 
not  unpleasant ;  for  the  house  hkv  low  and  damp,  and  the  late  tor- 
rents had  nearly  set  it  afloat.  We  soon  got  into  conversation  on 
public  topics,  which,  however,  were  speedily  suspended  for  one  of 
more  immediate  inCerest— the  private  history  of  my  companion; 
with  every  particular  which  he  chose  to  reveal,  of  his  birth,  parent- 
age, education,  and  adventures. 

With  not  one  of  these  detailn  do  I  mean  to  gratify  my  mquisitive 
(or  'twere  perh^pf  better  said  my  curious)  readers.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  the  narrator  had  been  for  many  years  a  serjeant  of  hussars, 
and  was  now  an  inspector  of  forests.  He  had  served,  he  tdld  me, 
in  many  campaigns,  from  the  sands  of  Egypt  to  the  snows  of  Russia; 
had  been  known  to  and  noticed  by  all  the  marshals,  »nd  most  of  the 
generals ;  had  performed  on  many  occasions  prodigies  of  val<?r  j  and, 
to  crown  tlie  business,  had  received  thirteen  wounds,  which  all  the 
sargeons  had  successively  pronounced  mortal,  but  none  of  which 
had  proved  so  as  yet. 

Now  my  little  knowledge  of  life  has  Uuffht  roe,  as  a  positive  les- 
son, rarely  to  believe  more  than  half  what  1  bear ;  and  whenever  1 
chance  to  light  on  a  member  of  the  Munchausen  family,  my  credn- 
lity  diminishes  again  one  half.  In  this  case  I  shouH  not  perhaps 
hare  believed  so  much  as  the  fourth  of  what  was  told  roe,  had  i  not 
counted  one  scir  on  the  inspector's  forehead,  one  across  his  face,  and 
saw  that  he  was  minus  a  finger  from  the  left  hand.  That  ma<le 
feiriy  three  wounds,  which  was  the  fourth  of  thirteen,  «IJ;«  » 
fiacion,  and  that  I  made  up  by  giving  him  credit  for  a  spent  ball,  or 

some  such  slighter  hurt  in  parts  to  me  invisible.  

I  had  thus  Mtisfied  myself  that  Uie  inspector  had  fi^'^JT  "»!5  Z 
hi,  title  to  that  proportion  of  belief,  which  gave  him  the  right  of  be- 
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ing  regarded  as  a  credible  witaess;  ^d  while  1  was  occupied  wilh 
the  caTculation,  the  supper  was  graduallj  appearing,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  hostess  and  Cazille  ;  the  former  more  than  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  her  first  bill  of  fare. 

I  am  here  held  in  doubt  between  the  desire  of  recording  our  ex- 
cellent cheer,  and  the  knowledge  of  tie  effect  produced  by  leaving 
important  incidents  involved  in  mystery. — Well !  I  hive  decided  the 
point  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  to  that  of  my  readers.  I 
will  describe  the  supper,  for  I  think  the  sin  of  amplificatien  more 
venial  than  that  of  neglect. 

First,  then,  came  a  soup  of  really  good  materiald,  known  to  the 
lovers  of  French  cookery  by  the  title  a  In  JutitniUy  and  only  ap- 
proached in  Great  Britain  by  Scotch  broth,  and  that  distantly  indeed. 
A  piece  of  bouiUi  flowing  in  tomata  sauce,  and  a  large  melon  with 
salt  and  pepper  succeeded.  A  plate  o(  Bordeaux  oysters  followed, 
and  I  am  borne  out  by  a  work,*  well  known  \c.  Iknfie,  in  pronouncing 
them  unrivalled.  Next  came  mutton  cutlets,  dressi^d  •  la  maitre 
d*hoUl.  Then  the  |urbot,  flooded  with  melted  buiter,  and  thickly 
•trewn  with  capers.  Next  a  brace  of  i)ari.ridffes  stewed  in  cabbage, 
a  favorite  dish  in  these  parts,  and  in  high  odor  with  the  inspector. 
Afler  that  a  capon  richly  stuffed  with  trifles ;  then  another  plate  of 
ovsters;  then  four  ortolans,  so  fal,  that  they  seemed  to  melt  before 
toe  inspector's  longing  gaze.  Next  a  large  dish  of  custard,  with  a 
tart  of  raspberry,  or  currants,  [  forget  which  ;  and  finally  a  dessert 
of  grapes,  green  fiffs,  peaches,  and  Roquefort  cheese  ;  with  a  plate 
of  royans,  a  little  nsh,  not  inlbrier  nor^ess  esteemed  than  sardignas. 
To  moisten  well  this  feast,  were  bottles  of  various  kinds  of  wine  of 
the  country.  During  sunp«*r,  Barsac  and  Sauterne ;  specimens  of 
all  the^  best  growths  of  iVludf>c,  from  Lafitte  to  T^oville,  with  the 
dessert ;  and  afler  it  a  bumper  of  that  luscious  liqueur  the  swee't 
white  wine  of  Bergerac 

When  enough  had  been  disposed  of,  of  solid  and  liquid  enjoyment, 
a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  followed  by  a  fflass  of  Annisette,  from  the 
authentic  and  unadulterated  still  of  Messrs.  Roger,  of  Bordeaux, 
concluded  our  repast— on  the  merits  of  which  it  would  not  be  becom-  . 
ing  in  me  to  pronounce  any  judgment. 

Our  con  venation  during  the  period  thus  occupied  was  short  and 
pithy.  The  wordx  were  few,  but  well  chosen,  and  seldom  stretched 
to  a  sentence  of  greater  length  than  •*  Excellent !"  "  Very  good !" 
«'  Not  bad !"  «'  Another  slice  ?"  ''  Help  yourself."  <«  Devilish  hot!'* 
and  some  others  of  the  same  tenor. 

Two  things  surprised  me  in  this  supper.  TKe  excellence  of  the 
provisions,  and  the  merit  of  the  cookery.  But  to  relieve  my  readers' 
astonishment  in  much  less  time  than  my  own  was  removed,  I  shall 
tell  now  that  my  hospitable  enterUiner  had  for  his  ^atest  failing,  if 
it  was  one,  a  love  of  good  living,  which  his  situation  allowed  him 
amply  toindulfre;  that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  sending  a 
atock  of  delicacies  to  this  miserable  inn,  a  day  or  two  before  his 
visits  of  inspection  ;  and  that  the  landlady  had  been  established  in 

*  Lord  Bianey's  forced  Tour. 
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ike  iKMue,  by  bis  particalar  patronage,  beoause  of  ber  talenU  in  tbe 
arte  of  tbe  kitchen,  and  for  other  reasons,  which,  being  of  a  private 
naiure,  I  am  sore  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  would  giTei  a  pin  to 


I  had  been  hungry,  and  ate  heartily ;  but  before  ilie  prowess  of 
tbe  inspector  my  efforts  were  feeble  indeed.  Not  one  dish  escaped 
his  investigation ;  he  drank  in  proportion  ;  and  at  many  intervals  I 
sair  him  slip  his  hand  under  the  napkin,  which  he  had  at  the  com- 
mencement carefully  tucked  under  his  chin.  A  short  and  convulsive 
snap  fi>l]owed  each  of  these  movements,  which  pussled  me  milch^ 
until,  on  his  throwing  away  his  napkin,  with  the  last  change  of  plates^ 
I  perceived  his  waistcoat  unbuttoned  and  bnttonless,  from  bottom  to 
top ;  and  I  easily  divined  that  be  had  made  successive  but  too  dilsp 
tory  efforts  to  relieve  himself,  hy  what  is  in  tbe  technical  phrase  of 
epicurean  philoso — no,  philology,  called  letting  out  a  rerfi 

Bein^  at  length  fairly  freed  from  the  labors  of  ih^  table^  and  set> 
tied  quietly  to  a  bottle  of  exquisite  claret,  I  turned  ray  attention  to 
what  was  after  all  my  main  objedt  in  this  convivial  tete  a  tete,  I  had 
Hot,  for  one  moment,  forgotten  the  mysterious  and  interesting  stran-* 
ger,  who  had  so  forcibly  fixed  my  attention,  and  excited  inv  curios^ 
tty.  I  had  from  prudence  suspended  my  efforts  to  obtain  information 
firom  the  hostess  or  the  fishermen,  hot  was  resolved  to  renew  tiieB| 
when  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  inspector  had  stopped  the  develop* 
ment  of  my  plans.  After,  a  little  while,  I  thought  that  be  himself 
might  become  the  means  et  afiording  me  tbe  mlormation  tor  which 
1  panted.  -Thus  in  our  conversation  before  supper,  I  had  endeavored, 
from  time  to  time,  to  lead  him  on  to  tbe  subject  of  local  concerns, 
but  to  every  attempt  of  that  kind  I  had  an  evasive  answer.  If  I 
Bpf^Le  of  the  country  we  were  in,  he  said  be  knew  little  of  home, 
and  that  soldiers  were  more  familiar  with  tbe  field  of  battle  than 
their  native  plains.  If  I  mentioned  any  striking  domestic  event,  be 
always  quoted  some  ootemporary  action, — Marengo,  the  Pyramids^ 
Jena,  Austerlitz,  and  so  forth ;  and  when  T  spoke  of  dates,  it  was 
always  '*yes,  yes,  1  was  then  making  the  campaign  of  Germany- 
Portugal — Moscow— or  some  other.-' 

His  loquacity  and  boasting  always  baffled  me,  and  when  Caselle 
had  finally  closed  the  door  leaving  us  to  our  claret,  he  burst  out  ia 
a  new  but  not  less  fluent,  ebnUition. 

**Well,  sir,  have  you  been  able  to  sup  '*'  I  paid  all  due  acknowl* 
edgment  to  the  good  fare. 

^'Well,  well,  I  do  believe  that  after  all  the  disasteis  we  have  suf« 
fbred,  and  with  all  our  faults,  the  world  will  not  deny  us  the  glory  of 
knowing  what*a  good,  *  *  *  *  •  Ros-bif,  bif-teck,  bloin-poiding,  and 
Woich-rabet,*  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  »  »  *  »  »  but  when  you 
put  the  m  beside  a  petit  pate  a  la  bet-hamel,  a  dish  of  earpe  a  la  mate- 
tote  a  tete  de  veau  en  tortue — et  cetera,  et  cetera,  »  »  •  ■  !  What  a 
figure  they  cut!  1*11  tell  you  what,  sir,  your  nation  knows  nothing 
of  cookery.     An  Englishman  in  Paris  is  no  better  than  a  Scythian 

*  Such  is  the  orthography  vted  by  Modi.  BeauTilUers,  who  would  nitre 
duet  toaac  beef,  beef  steak,  plum  paddiog,  and  Welsh  rabbit  to  tis  country 
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at  Athens,  *  *  *  •  >  Sir,  you  eat  yoar  meat  raw,  and  call  that  cook- 
ery !  So  does  an  American  Indian,  or  an  African  negro.  You  despise 
the  arts  of  the  kitchen,  •  *  *  *  i  Bat  you  forg«t  that  Gallienus, 
though  an  emperor,  was  chiefly  famed  for  his  culinary  knowled^  ; 
and  that  Cadmus,  Uie  great-great-grandfather  of  Bacchus,  4J)e  foan 
der  of  Thebes,  began  his  career  by  being  cook  to  the  king  of  Sidon  ' 
Do  you  know,  sir,  that  to  Hilfil  such  an  honorable  station,  *tis  not 
enough  to  have  the  finest  constitution,  the  purest  health,  and  yoar 
senses  in  the  utmost  perfection ;  but  the  brightest  talents  must  be 
jeined  to  knowledge  the  most  profound  ?  I  don't  speak,  ******  of 
the  dirty  work  of  your  kitchen,  I  only  show  myself  there  to  direct 
the  action  of  the  nre,  and  to  see  the  effect  of  my  operations,  *  *  •  *  t 
Seated  in  an  adjoining  room,  I  give  my  orders,  *  •  *  •  t  which  my 
subaltern  workmen  execute.  I  muse  on  the  productions  of  nature, 
leaving  them  sometimes  in  their  exquisite  simplicity  $  agaiii  arrang- 
ing and  disguising  them  according  to  new  proportions,  and  fittin|f 
them  to  flatter  the  palate.  Do  you  wish,  for  example,  a  sucking 
pig,  or  a  large  piece  of  beef.'  1  simplv  boil  the  one  and  roast  the 
other  !  Must  vou  have  a  well-dressed  hare  ?  If  it  is  young,  *  *  *  * ; 
it  Vants  nothmg  but  its  merit  to  make  it  appear  with  distinction  and 
honor.  I  put  it  on  the  spit,  and  serve  it  up  smoking  hot !  But  it  is 
in  the  depth  of  combination,  *  *  *  •  i  that  my  science  is  most  sub- 
lime.    Salt,  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar ." 

**HoId,  hold  m  mercy,  my  good  sir,"  cried  I,  astonishment,  I  am 
certain,  stamped  on  my  countenance,  for  it  filled  my  brain.  **Thifl 
burst  of  eloquence  and  erudition  is  too  much  forme.  You  could  not 
have  been  more  at  home  had  you  been  yourself  a  cook.'* 

ti  #  •  •  •  I  What  do  you  say,  •  •  •  •  !  A  cook,  ♦  *  •  •  !  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  an  officer,  a  man  of  honor,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
royal  forests,  highways,  and  bridges,  *  *  *  *  !  What  do  you  mean  P** 

At  this  tremendous  explosion  of  indignant  and  irritated  honor, 
my  companion  bounced  up  and  thumped  the  table  with  his  clenched 
fist,  loud  enough  to  alarm  and  bring  in  the  landlady  and  Oazelle,  and 
sufficient  to  have  awakened  any  one  of  the  seven  sleepers  whose 
name  was  not  Batiste.  The  glasses  rung,  and  the  decanters  danced 
en  the  board.  The  hand  that  produced  such  powerful  effects  was 
next  instinctively  clapped  upon  the  thigh,  where  fortunately  the  sabre 
was  not ;  so  the  inspector  had  no  remedy  but  to  seiae  his  glass,  and 
wash  down  the  imagined  insult,  which  he  had  not  the  immediate 
means  of  wiping  away  in  a  more  becoming  manner. 

The  appearance  of  the  hostess  and  hernandmaid  brought  him  to 
himself,  and  calm«d  in  a  moment  the  transports  of  offended  feeling. 
Having  paid  this  involuntary  tribute  of  devotion  to  the  influence 
of  female  charms,  lie  ordered  them  to  retire  in  a  tone  more  fitting  a 
high-priest  than  s  votary.  They  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  I,-fiuding 
the  moment  favorable,  quietly  told  him  many  civil  things  in  explan- 
ation of  what  I  had  said.  He  received  the  atonement,  and  the 
matter  dropped ;  and  I,  thinking  the  opportunity  favorable,  turn- 
ed the  conversation  abruptly  to  the  object  of  my  chief  solici- 
tude. 

"And  pray.  Monsieur  the  inspector,*'  said  I,  **Is  this  large  tract 
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of  desert  solely  inhabited  by  miaerable  Bhepherds  and  ^oat-herds  P*' 

The  inspector  ^ook  himself  a  moment,  as  if  this  sudden  transi- 
tion from  sharp  to  fiat  had  grated  on  bis  welUorganized  mind. 

BecoTering  himself,  he  replied,  **£h !  why  !  yes,  *  *  *  *  !  and 
mach  worse  than  shepherds  and  goat-herds,  believe  me.  Why  4o  I 
tiarel  armed  through  these  tracks,  ehP  Do  yon  think  1  carry  pis- 
tols and  sabre  for  show  ?••*»!" 

^Toa  fear  robbers,  then  ?*'  asked  I. 

"feor  /*•.••  ?"  vociferated  the  inspector,  "what'a  feof  ?  •  •  •  *  r 
I've  often  heard  talk  of  fear,  but  never  knew  it  yet." 

I  explained  away  once  more,  and  he  was  once  more  appeased. 

"Tea,*'  replied  he,  to  a  less  offensive  way  in  putting  my  former 
ifoestton ;  yes,  there  are  robbers  here  sometimes,  but  1  never  meet 
them.  These  fellows  know  their  mfn,  **^*'*!  But-therje  are 
worse  than  robbers — refugees,  revolutionists,  republicans,  ***** 
who  plange  into  these  forests  and  escape  the  law.  Had  I  my  way 
with  the  scoundrels,  I'd  set  fire  to  the  pine  woods,  *  *  *  *  |  and  con- 
some  the  rascals  with  pitch,  tar,  and  resin-— provided  the  king  gave 
Be  another  forest,  ****!" 

Here  came  in  the  laugh  of  acknowledged  drollery,  with  whiCh 
I  was  now  familiar,  and  even  inclined  to  join  in  to  keep  the  inspec- 
tor 4n  good  humor.     1  resumed  the  conversation. 

^  Have  persons  of  any  rai^k  or  importance  found  shelter  here  for 
political  opinions  ?**  ' 

"Ay,  that  they  have — and  find  it  at  this  moment  too.  There  is 
BOW,  this  very  night,  one  man  lurking  in  these  deserts,  whose  head 
would  pay  for  the  trouble  of  arresting  him,  ****!" 

<*  A  tall  man,"  said  I  hastily,  without  a  moment*s  thought,  **  in  a 
Bpaniah  cloak  and  fur  cap  ?'* 

"  He  is  a  tall  man  certainly,  but  as  for  the  cloak  and  cap,  they 
have  little  to  do  with  his  description.  If  you  meet  him  in  that  dress 
to  day,  you  might  see  him  wrapped  in  a  sheep-skin  to-morrow,  ***•'* 

**  A  handsome,  dark,  noble  looking  man,  about  fifty  ?*'  was  my 
next  inquiry. 

**  Ay,  all  that,**  replied  my  companion.  **  He*s  handsome  enough 
outside — but  as  gloomy  as  his  complexion  within.  As  for  his  nobi- 
lity, it  is  all  in  his  looks,  *  *  *  * !  for  he  is  no  more  noble  than  I  am." 

**  I  have  met  such  a  man,"  said  I,  recovering  my  caution.  **  What 
is  the  crime  which  forces  bim  into  these  wilds .'" 

"  I'll  tell  you  that,"  said  he  !  and  I  was  prepared  to  liaten  with 
my  whole  attention,  when  we  were  both. attracted  towards  the  kitch- 
en, by  the  noise  of  persons  dismounting  from  their  horses,  and  en- 
tering the  house. 


^  I 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^  Who  the  deyil  can  this  be  at  this  hour  of  ai^ht  ?**  cried  tlic  in- 
spector.   **  Hold,  let's  liften  a  moment." 

I  had  my  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  bat  he  seized  it  as  he 
spoke.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  did  for  this  onee^  what  must  be,  in  any 
circnmstancef ,  considered  an  unworthy  thing ;  and  the  instrument 
which  compelled  me,  that  was  the  inspector,  did  not  rise  in  tny  esti- 
mation. 

«^  Ah !  madame,  is  it  you  ?'*  cried  the  landlady. 

**  He  is  here  !  my  dear  father  is  here  !"  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  half 
questioning  half  certain,  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  I  had  ever  heard. 

'*  Hush  !*'  said  the  landlady;  and  a  low  whisper  followed.  I  was 
more  delighted  at  it  than  if  I  had  heard  a  long  and  valuable  secret. 
I  fancied  1  saw  in  an  instant  through  the  whole  afiair.  The  lovely 
inquirer,  felt  I  (for  something  told  me  that  tones  so  sweet  must  have 
proceeded  from  a  beauteous  instrument,  and  whatever  it  was  which 
said  BO  told  no  lie,)  the  lovely  inquirer  prompted  by  duty  and  afl^tion, 
has  wandered  here  through  this  drear  desert,  to  meet  her  proscribed 
and  virtnous  father— for  such  a  being  could  not  reverence  or  hold 
communion  with  guilt.  My  presence  drove  the  sufierer  from  his 
shelter ;  and  this  coarse  inspector  is  one  of  those  prowling  wretches, 
which  we  are  told  all  governments  must  employ,  lying  in  wait  to 
pounce  upon  his  victim. 

**Not  now,  at  least,"  said  I,  throwing  aside  his  iron  hand,  which 
grasped  my  arm,  flinging  open  the  door,  and  running  into  the 
kitchen.  A  scream  burst  from  the  lady,  who  was  young,  and  indeed 
most  beautiful.  The  hostess  and  Cazille  gazed  on  me  with  astonish* 
ment,  mixed  with  alarm  ;  and  the  inspector  himself,  who  followed 
close  upon  me,  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  my  abruptness ;— -and 
for  a  moment,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  returned  upon  me  the  com- 
pliment which  my  suspicions  had  affixed  to  him. 

1  advanced  towards  the  lady,  and  was  going  to  address  her,  God 
knows  how !  when  a  young  man,  of  distinguished  deportment, 
rushed  in,  attracted  fVom  tlie  stables,  by  the  scream  of  liis  lovely 
wife  ;  and  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  me  and  the 
inspector,  and  trembling  tenderness  in  his  accents,  he  called  oat, 
**  What's  this,  dearest  Stephanie  ?  what  has  happened  ?'* 

**  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  she,  "  but  this  gentleman ." 

*'  What  has  he  dared  to  do  ?"  cried  he  advancing  fiercely  towards 
me.  I  made  some  confused  apology  for  my  awkward  mtrusion, 
which  I  saw  was  received  ip  rather  a  shy  and  suspicious  way.  I 
never  made  an  explanation  less  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  was  not  sar- 
prised  that  it  was  so  little  to  theira  I  ^ot  no  reply,  and  retired  a 
few  paces,  while  the  inspector  advancmg,  addressed  the  stranger 
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vith  hamble  familiarity,  by  a  name  whieh  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion here. 

The  yonng  man  received  his  address  with  infinite  haughtiness,  and 
a  leproachfm  look,  which  seemed  to  me  to  say,  "  yon  have  betrayed 
US.'*  The  other  made  a  nearer  approach,  and  in  a  lower  tone  appear- 
ed to  defend  himself  from  the  reproach  of  a  connexion  with  me.  I 
was  little  flattered  by  all  this,  and  full  as  anxions  as  the  inspector 
appeared,  to  cut  the  slender  thread  which  bound  our  acquaintance. 

Advancing,  therefore,  to  the  door,  I  looked  out  upon  the  desert, 
and  thooffht  that  it  would  be  for  the  common  comfort  of  the  whole 
party,  if  i  trusted  myself  to  the  moonlight,  and  pursued  the  road  to 
La  Teste,  Which  lay  before  the  house.  1  strolled  out,  and  by  chance 
directed  my  steps  towards  the  stable,  a  building  larger  than  the 
honae  itself,  and  entering  the  open  door,  1  saw  by  the  light  of 
a  resin  match,  which  burned  in  a  distant  comer,  a  man,  in  the  act  of 
arranging  the  clumsy  cordage  of  a  pair  of  oxen. 

He  came  towards  the  door,  and  led  them  ailer  him  by  the  magic  of 
some  words  in  Patois^  proved,  by  his  tone  and  their  compliance,  to 
be  soothing  and  affectionate.  I  wished  the  man  **  good  night,"  and 
be  repeated  my  salutation  in  French,  which  was  at  least  understand- 
able. He  was  a  comely  young  fellow,  and  of  a  civil  demeanor.  I 
asked  him  where  he  was  going  ?  He  replied,  "to  La  Teste.'*  I 
proposed  myself  as  his  companion,  and  he  readily  consented.  He 
proceeded  forthwith  to  adjust  his  oxen,  and  /oke  them  to  his  little 
cart,  which  was  loaded  with  packages,  and  covered  with  a  canvass 
awning.  1  was  inquisitive — he  communicative  :  thus,  while  he  got 
ready,  I  discovered  that  he  was  a  carrier  from  the  little  town  just 
mentioned,  the  only  son  of  a  poor  wMow  woman,  and  now  on  his  re- 
turn from  Bord^ux  with  a  cargo  ot  groceries  and  other  matters  for 
the  La  Testians.  He  finally  informed  me  that  he  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  stopping  at  this  half-way  house,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
posing his  oxen,  and  of  refreshing  himself — with  draughts  of  wine 
or  beer  from  the  hostess's  cellar,  and  draughts  of  love  and  hope  from 
the  reservoirs  «f  Cazilles*s  melting  black  eyes. 

The  preparations  for  departure  were  simple  and  soon  completed. 
As  I  re-entered  the  inn  to  arrange  my  baggage,  1  beard  the  inspec- 
tor assuring  the  lovely  traveller,  that  he  thought  any  sacrifice  slight 
for  the  daughter  of  so  worthy  a  father,  or  tlic  wife  of  so  generous  a 
benefactor.  This  speech  was  accompanied  by  many  obsequious  bows, 
as  he  lighted  the  lady  and  her  husband  to  the  chamber  where  we  had 
supped,  and  which  I  took  it  ibr  granted  he  had  resigned  to  them. 

Tfaey  passed  down  the  corridor  accompanied  by  the  hostess,  who 
was  loaded  with  a  warming-pan,  sheets,  and  pillows.  As  my  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  elegant  figure  of  the  lady,  I  saw  her  start  and  stop, 
while  her  head  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  flight  of  stairs  for- 
merly noticed.  I  was  too  far  removed  to  hear  the  cause  of  her  alarm; 
but  a  murmur  of  explanation,  and  a  closing  curse  from  the  inspector, 
made  it  plain  to  me  that  V^e  interruption  was  caused  by  the  nasal 
salutation  of  poor  Batiste,  with  a  comment  in  the  inspector's  pecu- 
liar style. 

I  looked  round  the  kitchen  in  search  of  Cazille,  but  she  was  not  to 
be  found  ;  so,  arranging  the  contents  of  my  knapsack,  which  the  fire 
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had  completelj  dried,  taking  mj  gun  under  njy  arm,  and  c^hiMin^ 
Ranger  from  the  corner  where  he  reposed,  I  waited  tUe  return  of  th9 
landlady,  and  announced  fny  intended  departure  with  the  carrier. 

"  Faith,  you  are  right,  my  food  sir,"  said  the  hostess;  "better  re* 
pose  in  a  carrier's  cart  than  lie  in  a  haylsfl,  or  sleep  on  a  kitchen 
chair.  1  could  have  offered  you  no  better  accemmodation.  You  see^ 
monsieur  the  inspector  has  given  up  his  room,  and  we  have  buIj  ox»f» 
bed  more,  which  be  must  occupy.'' 

1  assumed  her  that  I  was  much  better  pleased  to  go  on  my  foumey, 
than  interrupt  the  arrangements  of  so  obliging  a  lady  as  she  had 
proved  herself  to  be  ;  and  I  begged  her  to  let  me  know  how  much  I 
was  indebted  for  the  entertainment  I  had  received. 

"  Indebted,  sir  ?  Nothing  to  be  sure.  Didn't  you  pup  with  moo* 
aieur  tbe  inspector.'** 

'*  Very  true  ;  but  I  have  ^iven  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  then 
there's  the  lodging  and  feedmg  the  shepherds  who  guided  me  here^ 
and  to  whom,  no  doubt,  you  have  [riven  beds  and  supper.*' 

"  Bless  you,  sir  !  The  poor  fellows  are  long  ere  this  at  hone. — 
They  paid  me  for  the  glass  of  brandy  they  had  on  entering,  and  left 
the  house  before  you  had  changed  your  wet  shoes." 

I  protest  I  felt  a  blush,  of  a  mixed  and  almost  undefinable  orii^in, 
overspread  my  face.     Compunction  for  my  own  neglect  of  the^e  hon- 
est creatures,  shame  at  my  unrewarded  obligation  toUhem,  and  plea- 
sure at  their  disinterested  conduct,  were  pretty  nearly,  I  believe,  the 
materials  which  composed  the  coloring  of  my  cheek.     I  had  nothinf^ 
for  it  but  to  place  a  trifle  in  the  handS  of  the  landlady  on  their  ac- 
count;  and  she  carried  an  air  of  honesty  about  her,  ao  muc^  in  uni- 
son with  what  I  have  most  commonly  met  regarding  pointa  of  confi- 
dence and  honor  in  people  of  her  class  in  France,  tj^at  I  WM  certais 
my  remittance  would  reach  its  destination. 
"  And  now,  madame,  for  your  own  trouble—-*' 
^*  My  dear  sir,  I  am  more  than  paid  by  this  proof  of  truat, — hat  «r 
your  generosity  prompts  you  to  remember  ihegirl — " 

"  I  shall  not  forget  her,  believe  me«  nor  her  mistress  neither :  hmt 
where  is  she?  I  am  anxious  to  set  oiT,  as  I  keep  the  carrier  waiting.** 
"Rest  tranqul,  he  is  in  no  hurry,"  replied  the  hostess,  with  n 
good  humored  smile.  **  He  also  has  a  little  account  to  settle  for  his 
evening's  entertainment,  and  Cazille  and  he  are,  no  doubt,  makin|^ 
up  the  reckoning." 

Being  already  in  the  secret,'^thi8  intimation  did  notsnrprise  me. — 
As  1  was  never  disposed  to  interrupt  the  tottinffs  up  of  love's  ledger, 
I  quietly  sat  myself  down  on  a  chair  beside  the  landlady,  leaving 
Cazille  and  her  lover  to  balance  their  account  in  their  own  way ;  ana 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  hope  and  happiness  were  placed  at  iheprofU 
side,  while  not  even  time  was  allowed  to  burtheu  the  columnaof /««f. 
*'  Your  pretty  house-maid  has  chosen  well,  nuulame," 
^  Why  yes,  one  must  tell  the  truth.  'There  is  not  in  tbe  depart* 
ment  a  better  lad  than  Geofiroi  the  carrier.  X  believe  he  never  did 
harm  to  man  or  beast  but  once,)  when  i  he  dthrew  a  bale  of  sugar 
on  my  poor  man,  who,  in  his  haste  to  join  Cazille,  he  overlooked  ta- 
king his  evening's  nap  by  the  stable  door." 
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I  had  no  time  to  ascertain  whether  this  injarj  to  Batiste  was  cited 
as  an  exception  to  6eoffroi*s  good  treatment  to  man  or  beast.  The 
reader  will  therefore  take  it  as  be  pleases. 

^  Bnt  what  retards  the  union  of  this  youn^  couple  ?'*  asked  I. 

*^  Fakii,  sir,  but  a  trifle,  after  all.  Tou  most  know,  sir,  that  Geof- 
froi  has  the  whole  support  of  his  aged  mother  on  his  hands,  and 
poor  fellow,  he  is  tightly  put  to  it  these  hard  times.  He  is  just  able 
t»  make  both  ends  meet ;  but,  barring  his  cart  and  oxen,  he  has  not  a 
loois  or  a  lonis*  worth.  Cazille  is  one  of  the  best  lasses  in  the  world, 
bat  she  has  but  forty -eight  francs,  a  year  wages,  and  since  the  court- 
ship began,  abc  ut  six  months  ago,  has  been  able  to  save  only  the 
half  of  that  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  wedding.*'' 

^^  yfhjy  how  much  would  Uiose  expenses  amount  to  ^  "' 

^*  Oh !  sir,  w  tat  with  fees,  and  flowers,  a  id  favors;  and  a  white 
dreas  f<  r  the  bride,  and  a  treat  for  the  friends,  and  paying  the  priest, 
It  would  take  a  good  hundred  francs  besides  what  she  has  by  her." 

**  Bnt  has  she  no  friend  who  would  advance  her  the  money  ?  " 

«'  6  e  has  friends  enough,  b«t  all  people  as  poor  as  herself" 

**  Would  not  yoo;,  my  amiable  hostess,  yonrs^f  give  such  a  tri- 
fle for  the  happiness  of  so  good  a  servant?  ^* 

**  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  might,  perhaps,  if  1  chose  to  strain 
m  point,  afford  a  hundred  francs,  and  it  might  be  worse  disposed  of. 
Bat,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  were -to  gire  the  money,  and  the  girl  got  mar- 
ried, what  wonld  become  of  me?  Where  should  I  look  for  so  faith* 
fnl,  so  industrious,  and  so  good  lempered  a  lass  in  her  place  P  " 

There  was  so  much  naivete  and  frankness  in  this  avowal  that  it 
•Terpowered  the  displeasure  rising  up  at  the  woman *a  selfishness. 
Inntead-of  answering  bor,  1  asked  myself  a  question. 

A*  Is  it  not  hard,**  thought  f,  **that  I  am  almost  al  ways  thus  thwarted 
when  I  wish  to  give  people  my  entire  esteem  ?  That  in  the  very  mo- 
ments when  my  heart  is  flattering  itself  with  having  found  something 
vAtftty  deserving  its  regard,  an  unlocked  for  flaw,  or  crack,  or  atain, 
|»feflents  itself  to  my  eye,  and  checks  the  current  of  my  good  will  ?. 
Bnt  let  it  be  so.  I  see  it  is  our  nature  ;'  and  henceforward  1  will  only 
look  at  the  smooth  portions  of  character,  and  step  over  the  Inequali- 
ties by  which  every  individual  disposition  is  defaced.'* 

Then^tuming  to  the  landlady  and  our  subject.  '*  But  the  inspec- 
tor ?    Wonld  not  ho  be  disposed  to  forward  ^e  good  work  ?" 

**  Lord  bless  yo«,  sir  !  not  he.  Not  that  I  would  speak  ill  of  mon- 
nievr  the  inspector,  for,  in  truth,  I  have  no  right.  He  has  made  my 
crhildn*n,  and  my  husband,  and  myself,  what  we  are  ;  and  we  owe  ev- 
efj  tbin^  to  him.  But  he  has  enough  to  do  now  wilh  eyeiy  sous,  in 
baring  dainties,  without  which  he  could  not  live.'* 

There  was  mneh  in  this  last  speech  that  admitted  of  various  con- 
stmofions,  according  to  different  fancies.  But  it  was  no  business  of 
mane  to  examine  closely  as  to  what  the  inspector  had  made  of  my 
hostess  or  her  spouse.  I  turned  tlien  boldly  and  abruptly  to  another 
topic. 

**  Surely,'*  said  I,  "the  gentleman  whom  1  surprised  here  oa  niy 
nrnral,  and  his  daughter,  who  is  now  in  the  house,  have  ability  and 
IP^i^ttoQ  to  step  forward  ift  a  case  lijke  thJ9**' 
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Aj,  that  tbej  hftve,  ^rood  souls !  and  it  is  from  them  that  Cazille's 
happiness  will  come  at  last.*' 

•'  Is  the  name  of  that  gentleman  a  secret  ?*' 

"  It  is  no  secret  here,  sir,  and^  unfortunately  for  himself,  is  too  well 
known  every  where.'* 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  man  so  good,  as  I  think  he  is,  should  find 
it  a  misfortune  to  be  known,  or  feel  concealment  necessary  ?" 

**  Alas  !  sir,"  replied  my  landlady  with  a  pensive  tone,  **  how  little 
does  our  happiness  depend  on  our  being  known  !  The  world  always 
hears  what  is  bad.     A  hundred  virtues  speak  less  loudly  than  one 


crime." 


*'''  But  can  such  a  man  have  committed  a<ri»i«  f " 

*'  Which  of  us,  my  {rood  sir,  has  not  some  failing,  which  society 
calls  a  fault,  or  has  not  done  some  deed  which  it  looks  upon  as  a 
crime  ?*' 

This  tallied  so  well  with  my  late  reflections,  that  it  threw  hie  back 
a  little  upon  myself,  and  1  paused  for  a  reply.  I  saw  that  I  was  gain- 
ing fast  on  the  landlady's  confidence,  and,  expecting  to  be  in  a  few 
minutes  in  possession  of  the  grand  secret,  1  forgot  bow  precious  time 
was  rn  such  conjunctures.  I  sought  for  an  answer  to  the  last  obser- 
vation, which  might  advance  the  progress  of  disclosure  ;  but  before 
I  found  one  fitting,  the  hostess  cried  to  me  hastily,  '*  For  God's  sake, 
go,  sir  !  I  hear  monsieur  the  inspector  preparing  to  leave  the  inner 
room.  He  must  not  see  you  with  me  alone.  Adieu!  sir.  Here, 
Cazille  !  Cazille  !  give  a  kiss  to  Geoffroi,  and  come  and  warm  the 
beds ! " 

This  last  part  of  her  speech  was  uttered  outside  the  door,  where 
she  had  moved,  leading  me  gently  by  the  arm  ;  and  the  commands 
thus  given  to  Cazille  were  answered  from  the  bench  in  front  of  the 
house,  by  a  smack  which  echoed  loudly,  and  sounded  to  me  as  chaste 
as  any  kiss  which  ever  sent  up  its  music  to  the  moon. 

Cazille  came  towards  us,  her  head  reclining  a  little,  and  her  eyes 
cast  down.  GreofiVoi  sprung  lightly  on  the  seat  of  his  cart,  crying, 
^*  Come  along,  sir  !  Good  night,  madame  !  Adieu  !  dear  Cazille  1 
Adieu  !  adieu  !" 

I  shook  hands  with  the  hostess.  I  did  as  much,  but  no  more,  by 
Cazille,  and  lightened  myself  of  a  Jittle  load  of  obligation  for  her  ser* 
vices  ;  but  neither  got  rid  of,  nor  wishecj  to  be  rid  of,  my  gratitude, 
for  the  smiling  attentions  with  which  they  bad  been  performed. 

As  I  flung  Ranger  into  the  cart  and  stepped  up  myself,  a  word 
which  had,  1  am  positive,  nothing  cabalistic  in  it,  for  it  was  fairly  a^d 
honestly  pronounced,  but  which  was  to  me  incomprehensible,  set  the 
oxen  in  motion.  The  whispered  inspiration  of  an  Icelandic  driver  to 
his  rein-deer  could  not  ha^»  had  a  more  animating  effect.  The  oxen 
set  ofl'  in  a  full  and  steady  pace,  slowly  pulling  away  their  master 
from  the  spot  where  all  his  affections  were  centred,  and  ma  from  * 
place  which  had,  during  the  last  four  hours,  awakened  much  of  n>J 
interest  on  more  accounts  than  one. 

It  was  just  midnight  when  we  started.  Every  thing  was  hushed 
and  still.  Neither  the  wheels  of  our  little  carriage  nor  the  steps  of 
our  team  were  heard  upon  the  sands.  Geoffror  looked  back  a  mo* 
ment  at  the  house,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  sank  into  silence.    It  was  then 


my  InrB  to  throw  a  ^liing  grlance  at  the  scene  of  my  late  adve&turef, 
mud  I  did  so,  more,  I  roust  acknowledge,  from  the  commoo>pIace  wish 
offijung  its  appearance  on  my  memory,  than  from  any  thinff  approach- 
iaftbe  tender  sentiments  which  ray  companion  connected  with  it. 
^Tbe  landlady  and  Cazille  had  re-entered,  as  the  reader  will  have 
infrrred  from  Geoffroi's  si^h,  which  had  all  the  tone  of  parting  lore. 
The  little  building,  its  outhouses,  hayrick  and  garden,  seemed  all  to 
sleep  qsiietly  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  pines;  while  the  moon  shone  far  and 
wMe  aeniss  the  desert,  and  silvered  the  tops  of  the  woods.     Havinc 
maide  myself  acquainted  with  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  inn  and 
its  ijniDediate  vicroi^y,  I  turned  round,  and,  afiected  by  the  taciturnity 
of  my  companion,  1  uttered  not  a  word. 

iVoCbing  could  be  more  beautifully  calm  than  was  the  night.  At 
one  liand,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  before  me,  was  a  forest,  and  at  tbe 
other  an  open  wast«,  thick  set  with  stunted  6r-trees,  which  gave  it  an 
npipearaace  of  low  brush-wood,  and  hid  the  sandy  #oi].  Occasional 
el  oaten  of  sheep  showed  here  and  there  a  patch  of  dusky  white,  and 
tiso  doll  tinkling  of  a  bell  told  that  the  flock  was  awake  and  browsing, 
vriaile  all  around  them  was  in  de.ep  repose.  A  wide  cut  drain  marked 
mA  each  side  the  boundsjry  of  the  road,  which  was  in  this  part  quite 
nCKaijght,  and  yery  hard.  It  was  generally  smooth  and  safe,  but  the 
wiolent  jolting  in  some  parts  made  me  examine  it  more  closelvi  and 
i  found  that  Uie  causeway  was  formed  of  large  pine  trees,  thrown 
or  TUBS  and  covered  with  layers  of  sand,  and  ocoasionally  stone.  It 
however,  in  Tery  few  places  out  of  repair ;  and  in  half  an  hour 
had  entirely  passed  those  uncomfortable  spots.  Affected  not  more 
1>y  my  previous  fatigue  than  by  the  present  monotony  and  the  easy 
a»otien  of  the  cart,  1  felt  myself  soiUy  dropping  aslef^p.  I  gave 
fipmj  to  the  gentle  inclination,  and  reclining  under  the  awning,  and 
oaapported  by  the  packages,  I  soon  forgot  the  world,  its  tumults,  joys 
oja4i  sorrows. 

As  I  was  dosing  away,  I  heard  Greoffroi  exclaim,  '^  Ah  !  he  sleeps. 
Ff  e  has  left  no  cares,  no  agitation,  no  mistress  behind  him !  TU  war- 
r»sii  it  he  is  a  happy  fellow." 

I  felt  a  deep  sigh  rising  from  my  breast,  but  I  was  resolved  it 
sJxould  not  have  utterance ;  while  Geoffroi,  in^uenced,  perhaps,  by 
oomewhst  of  the  same  feeling,  sprang  lightly  on  the  sand,  and  ad- 
4lavosisga  cheering  word  or  two  to  his  beasts  trudged  on  beside 


I  slept  soundly  for,  I  should  suppose,  a  couple  of  hours  ;  and  was 
m'Wirakened  by  the  rustling  of  branches  against  the  awning  which  cot- 
^wed  the  cart  I  started  up  and  looked  out  upon  the  narrow  road' 
^^hioh  we  travelled.  At  either  side  of  us  were  trees  thickly  planted, 
tlae  passage  beinr  scarcely  siafficient  to  allow  the  breadth  of  our  ve- 
tsicle.  The  orerhanging  boughs  struck  from  time  to  time  against 
tJae  awning,  and  no  other  sounds  were  to  be  heard,  but  the  soft  move- 
Boeuts  of  the  wheels  rolling  over  the  natural  carpet,  which  thick- 
^tiewn  leaves,  acorns  and  fir-cones  formed  upon  the  sand.  We  wore 
ixa  tbe  depths  of  a  thick  wood,  not  composed  of  pine  trees  alone, 
bat  containing  all  the  varieties  of  the  forest^    Instead  of  the  tall  and 

light  monotony  of  the  unvarying  fir ;  beech,  ash,  and  oak-leaves 
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glittered  in  the  moon-beams,  and  flung  their  canopy  aerost  ovrpatli. 
As  we  proceeded  the  passage  became  darker,  whether  from  tb« 
greater  thickness  of  the  wood,  or  the  temporary  coneealmPDt  of  tho 
moon,  I  conid  not  jndge ;  but  the  efiect  of  the  scene,  which  soon 
broke  upon  me,  was  considerably  heightened  by  this  increased  ob- 
scurity. While  nothing  around  me  was  to  be  distinguished,  at  even 
arm's  length  from  me,  and  the  oxen  and  their  driver  were  quite  lost 
to  my  sight,  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left  brought  us  suddenly  to  a  spa- 
cious opening  and  presented  a  view  which  enchantment  seemed  to 
have  conjured  up. 

The  whole  expanse  of  heaven,  lighted  by  the  full  moon  and  stud- 
ded with  stars,  shone  brilliantly  above  ;  and  all  its  splendor  was  re- 
flected in  the  unruflled  breast  of  a  lake  spreading  wide  before  me.— > 
The  road,  which  ran  straight  along  the  bank  of  this  liquid  mirror^ 
sloped  smoothly  to  its  side,  and  the  feet  of  the  oxen  were,  at  times, 
washed  by  its  waters.  The  forest  by  which  it  was  skirted  threvr 
down  its  dark  reflection,  and  sighing  breeze  sometimes  scattered 
loose  leaves  upon  the  surface,  stirring  it  with  fairv  undulations. 

I  thought  for  an  instant  that  I  still  slept,  and  that  imagination 
had  raised  for  me  a  mirage  of  unexampled  loveliness.  Butas  I  gre^r 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  scene,  I  marvelled  how  such  a  lovely 
sheet  of  water  could  exist  in  this  sandy  waste ;  and  was  sometime 
moving  along  its  aide  before  I  discovered  that  it  was  but  a  river  which 
narrowed  as  we  advanced,  and  whose  opposite  bank  I  did  not  at  flrst 
perceive  from  the  lowness  of  the  road  we  travelled.  The 
stream  flowed  on,  in  scarcely  perceptible  motion  nor  was  its  beauty 
lessened  by  its  decreased  width ;  for  the  opposite  bank,  being  form- 
ed of  a  ledge  of  the  purest  and  smoothest  sand«  shone  in  the  moon- 
light like  a  frame  of  polished  silver  rising  above  the  water.  The  dark 
edging  of  the  forest  formed  a  fine  contrast  and  was  at  times  thrown 
into  a  deeper  shade  by  passing  clouds,  which  could  not,  however, 
prevent  the  moon  from  illumining  the  whole  scene,  and  giving  the 
more  distant  parts  of  it  the  full  brightness  of  her  rays. 

Geofiroi  was  still  walking  at  the  slow  pace  which  suited  the  inclin- 
ation of  his  oxen,  and  seemed  in  harmony  also  with  his  own  frame 
of  mind.  ■  A  low  murmured  melody  kept  time  with  his  sauntering 
progress  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  peculiar  softness  of  the 
scene  or  the  sweetness  of  his  mellow  voice,  but  I  think  I  never  heard 
an  air  more  tender,  or  warbled  with  a  simpler  grace.  It  was  a  tune 
quite  in  the  style  of  those  wild  and  heart-moving  airs  which  make  the 
traveller  in  Ireland  so  often  stop  and  listen  :  th^n  prompt  him  tio 
loook  round  at  the  dessolate  grandeur  of  the  scenery  and  the  rus  te 
songster,  and  wonder  how  strains  so  exquisite  had  birth  in  so  rude  a 
land,  or  found  expression  from  so  rough  a  tongue. 

The  words  of  Geoffroi's  song  were  Gascon.  I  have  already  avow- 
ed my  ignorance  of  the  particular  dialect  of  that  language  used  in 
those  parts,  but  still  I  caught  here  and  there  an  occasional  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  I  knew. 

Thus  da  de  lune  means  moonlight ;  pin,  pine-tree ;  beoitai^  beau- 
ty ;  foret,  forest ;  and  la  vie,  life.  And  at  the  end  of  every  cadenoe 
the  name  of  names,  Caxille,  filled  up  the  close. 
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I  made  meaoings  for  the  blanks,  to  please  my  own  fancy,  and 
ttrioging  together  acme  lines  which  suited  the  music,  1  found  that  I 
had  almost  inadTertently  composed  a  series  of  extempore  stansas, 
which  a  less  candid  story-teller  might  have  called  a  faithful  and  lit 
era]  translation. 

SO«G  OF  THE  LANDES. 

I. 

The  moonlight,  tfaroogh  the  branching  pines, 

Kloats  o'er  the  sands  with  silver  streak  ; 
How  like  the  chasten'd  beam,  that  shines 

rhrsngh  dark-fringed  lidt  on  beauty's  cheek. 
When  timid  glances  trembling  steal  t 

From  thy  bright  eyna,  mine  own  Casille ! 

H. 

As  o'er  the  desert-stream's  smooth  breast 

The  night- winds  from  the  forftat  shed 
Light  leaves  to  break  the  water's  rest, 

It  ribrates  in  its  deepest  bed. 
So  doth  my  thrilling  bosom  feel 
Thy  8of\-breathed  words,  mine  own  Casilie ! 

HI. 

I  see  thee  not,  but  thou  art  here ! 

Even  as  heaven'a  lamp,  obacur'd  awhile, 
Still  lights  the  desert  far  and  near, 

Through  aorrow's  cloud  the  mellow  sroUe 
Makes  life's  dull  waste  bright  spots  reveal, 
And  lights  me  on,  mine  own  CszUle ! 

There  were  half  a  doien  stanias  more,  pretty  much  in  the  sflme 
sing-eong-style ;  bat  1  forgot  half  of  them,  and  will  not  inflict  th» 
rest  upon  my  readers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  went  on,  contemplating  and  rhyming,  while  Geoffroi  continued 
his  strain,  the  mechanical  cadence  of  which  convinced  me  he  was 
musing  too,  till  I  was  roused  by  the  dull  and  hollow  sound  of  a  horn 
blown,  as  it  seemed  to  m^,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rirer  and 
echoing  or  answered  in  the  wood  beside  me.  The  insinuations  of  the 
inspector  rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  I  thought  there  were  few  more 
conrenient  places  for  rifling  a  poor  traveller's  knapsack,  and  levying 
contributions  on  his  purse.  But  the  reader  will  remark  my  forbear- 
ance in  saying  nothing  of  the  determined  air  with  which  1  cocked 
my  gun,  nor  the  desperate  resolution  I  formed,  not  to  be  robbed  by 
less  than  six  highwaymen  at  any  rate. 

I  called  out  to  G«offroi  (in  whatever  tone  my  readers  may  sever- 
ally  fancy)  to  know  what  was  meant  by  these  sounds. 

**  Ah  !  sir,  are  you  awake  f  Well,  you  have  made  a  good  sleep 
of  it.  Effad,  I  believe  you  had  a  lesson  from  the  worthy  slug-a-bed 
Batiste ;  but  you  ar«  far  from  coming  up  to  your  master  yet." 

1  confess  1  did  not  like  this  evasion,  and  I  repeated  my  question 
somewhat  sharply. 

^  Why,  lord  !  sir,  are  you  afraid  of  robbers  ?  Having  got  so  far, 
jou  may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  head  ;  for  certainly  the  most 
convenient  time  to  have  cut  yours  or  any  other  gentleman's  throat 
was  while  you  were  asleep  in  a  dark  wood  we  left  behind  us  an  hour 
back." 

Here  he  laughed — with  good  humor  or  malice,  just  a*  it  mar  be, 
thought  i^and  though  generally  relishing  a  jest  in  my  heart,  I  was 
seriously  indisposed  for  this  gaiety  at  present. 

1  do  conscientiously  believe  that  something  about  cocking  the  gun 
flashed  on  my  brain  ;  but  if  such  valorous  thoughts  were  preparing 
to  rise,  they  were  quickly  put  to  rest  by  Geoffroi 's  answer  to  my  ex- 
clamation, that 

"I  iwmW  be  satisfied,  ••••!" 

Tes,  reader  !  shower  down  your  reproaches  like  rain  !  I  do  plead 
guilty  to  ^he  whole  line  of  asterisks  ;  but  rtiagna  Veritas  est,  &c. 

I  was  just  going  to  jump  down  on  the  road,  when  Geoffroi  seized 
me  by  the  leg,  and  in  a  supplicating  tone  entreated  thai  '^monsieu? 
would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  make  himself  angry  (I  like  that 
idiom ;)  that  the  sounds  I  heard  proceeded  only  from  the  postboy 
rousing  the  watchman  at  the  little  bridge  ;  which  monsieur  saw  so 
close  upon  the  water,  a  little  higher  up.    ,  / 

I  looked  up,  and  did  see  the  little  bridge ;  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  sound  of  the  horn  came  again  upon  the  breexe,  evidently  from 
our  side  of  the  river,  and  in  a  little  while  more  the  cracking  of  a 
whip,  and  the  gallop  of  a  horse  was  heard,  and  presently  the  sand 
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flong  up  around  us ;  and  then  the  post  boy  palled  np  his  little 
nsf ,  and  peeped  under  the  awningr,  to  see  who  was  there,  I  suppose. 

Ueoffroi's  oxen  stopped,  out  of  civility,  I  dare  say,  to  the  postboy's 
pony  ;  and  the  postboyhimself  dismountingr,  and  moving  up  to  Geof- 
ftai,  with  the  exact  proportion  of  light  and  easy  familiarity  which 
a  bearer  <3fbUleis-dottx  should  assume  towards  the  carrier  of  parcels, 
he  touched  his  white  cotton  nightcap,  and  then  offered  his  hand. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  little  fellow?"  said  GeofiEroi,  cordially 
shaking  the  profiered  hand.  "  Why  you  are  late  to-night,  Jean  .'— 
What  kept  yon  back  ."  " 

1  thought  this  address  a  little  out  of  the  line'  of  separation  which 
I  wished  to  trace  between  the  parties ;  but  seeing  that  the  spare 
boyish  figure  of  the  courier  did  not  reach  to  Geoffroi's  shoulder,  I 
set  down  the  freedom  of  the  latter  to  the  score  of  seinority  which, 
does  and  ought  to  level  distinctions. 

The  postlK»y's  back  was  turned  towards  me,  and  I  could  not  help 
moralizing  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  which  so 
checks  and  distorts  the  human  form.  '*Wbat  a  pity  it  is,'*  thought 
I,  'Ho  see  this  poor  little  boy  doomed  for  life  to  a  drudgery  of  pitiful 
horsemanship,  which  already  begins  to  stiffen  his  joints,  and  shrivel 
up  has  limbs  to  the  true  horse-jockey  standard  !'*  And  it  was  so,  ia 
fact,  for  bis  diminutive  legs  and  thighs  were  flattened  and  bowed  out 
hy  the  friction  of  the  saddle,  so  as  to  resemble  a  pair  of  old  horse- 
shears,  hollowed  by  constant  wear.  His  large  bony  knees  offered  a 
resBstance  stronger  than  flesh  and  muscles,  and  were  not  yet  reduced 
from  their  unnaturally  disproportioned  size.  His  long,  tight,  leather 
pantaloons  were  smooth-worn  and  polished,  and,  as  he  did  not  wear 
boots,  they  shone  brightly  in  the  moonlight,  as  he  stood  like  a  Lilli- 
potion  coUossus,  his  Ters  involuntarily  straggled  open,  and  his  arms 
akimbo.  During  my  observations  here  detailed,  he  replied  to  Geof- 
froi*s  auestion  thus : 

•« What  kept  me  bajuk !  What  always  keeps  me  back  ?  What  baa 
kept  me  back  from  the  first,  and  will  to  the  last,  my  good  friend  ? 
Why  love !  Love,  my  boy  !  But  no  matter — a  pair  of  long  spurs 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  a  merry  heart  mends  a  broken  fortune. 
Yes,  I  am  late  to-night ;  but  if  that  clumsy  sack-of-meal  of  the 
wooden  head,*  Joseph  Antoine  Frangois  Xavier  Dumoulin,  the  mil- 
ler, had  smoked  his  tenth  cigar,  and  drunk  his  beer  in  better  time, 
I  should  not  have  been  kept  so  long  waiting  to  wish  his  wife  good 
Dt^ht !  How  the  secret's  out,  my  boy  !  Have  you  got  any  thing  in 
jourflaeon.'" 

Always  merry,  always  happy,  always  successful,  my  tight  little 


«  I  cannot  well  translate,  or  even  explain,  the  postboy's  pun.  La  Te»U, 
where  the  miller  lived,  is  a  corrupt,  or  perhaps,  a  civilized  construction  of 
/>■  Uu  dt  bvehe,  the  proper  name  of  the  place,  and  by  which  the  country 

Kople  alwtys  call  it.  TeU  (head)  wag  in  the  old  orthography  written  2>«|«. 
i  Boche  is  the  title  of  the  noble  family  to  which  the  town  belonged ;  and 
Buehe  means  a  log  of  wood.  The  reader  must  arrange  nil  theae  combina- 
tioDfl,  and  then  turn  the  sentence  into  the  inoat  convenient  way  tu  n)ak« 
oat  the  plcaaantry. 
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Jean,"  cried  Geofiroi,  coining  to  the  cart  in  search  of  hia  brmadjr 
bottle. 

As  for  me,  I  was  almost  stapified  by  the  intolerable  impHdence  of 
the  little  brat,  who  yentared  to  talk  of  intrigue  with  his  squeak insr 
voice ,  and  boasted  of  a  conquest  the  meaning^  of  which  he  Goal3 
scarcely  know-  What,  then,  was  my  surprise,  as  he  turned  towardj 
me,  lookinff  for  the  expected  dram,  to  see  him  r^ise  his  cap,  and 
wipe  with  his  handkerchief,  a  head,  bald  as  a  barber*s  unwi^ged 
block,  which  he  felt  no  shame  ia  exposing  to  the  heavens, — while 
he  raised  full  upon  me  a  visage  which  showed  the  chiseling  of  aixty 
summers  at  least ! 

<*Good  God  r*  cried  I,  '*can  all  this  be  true?  Does  this  withered 
>nd  worn-down  abortion  think  of  these  things,  and  is  there  a  miller'* 

wife  in  all  France /'     But  why  bewilder  myself  or  my  readers^ 

many  of  whom  have,  no  doubt,  like  me,  observed  and  wondered  at 
the  unaccountable  freaks  played  by  the  fancies  of  women  ! 

When  the  old  sinner  (for  sinner  he  was  either  ways,  true  or  false) 
had  quaffed  a  glass  of  Geoffroi's  brandy,  he  prepared  to  depart.     He 

S laced  his  cap  upon  his  head,  and  tightening  the  straps  which  boond 
is  cloth  jacket  to  the  pammel  of  nis  sadale — the  warmth  of  the 
aight  inducing  him  to  ride  in  hia  cotton  vest — he  gave  a  finishing 
tug  to  his  single  and  fragile  ffirtb,  and  then  sprang  on  his  pony's 
back  with  wonderful  agHity  for  a  person  of  his  years,  though  not, 
perhaps,  with  the  actual  grace  of  Mercury  or  young  Harry. 

^'Acieu,  then !  my  dear  Geofl^oi,'*  cried  he  ',  '^and  what  now  for 
the  black-eyed  maid  of  the  inn  ?  Have  you  scribbled  no  notes  of 
your  journey,  at  the  rate  of  a  line  a  league  ?  Ah  !  curse  your  father 
mid  mother,  you  do^t  who  didn*t  teach  you  to  write  faster.  Never 
mind,  ril  do  the  business  for  you.  Half  a  score  kisses  on  Caaille's 
pouting  lips  shall  be  the  token  of  your  safety,  and  they  will,  m9rer 
over,  keep  me  alive  till  I  meet  my  little  Marie,  in  the  Place  Pan* 
ohine  at  Bordeaux.     Adieu,  comrade  !    Take  care  of  yourself!'* 

"Farewell,  my  lad!  farewell!  But  remember  I  trust  to  your 
honor,"  halloed  Geoifroi,  with  a  laugh.  The  whip  cracked — up  flew 
the  sand — away  went  the  little  courier,  shouting  "Love  forever !" 
"Love  forever  !**  and  a  miauteor  two  more  the  horn  gave  notice  that 
he  was  gaining  on  the  road. 

"Well,  8ir,'*^asked  Geoffroi«  after  a  long  pause,  "what  do  yoa 
think  of  that.?" 

"Why  I  think,  my  friend,  that  you  are  a  bold  man,  to  trust  your 
mistress  in  such  dangerous  hands. 

"Dear  Cazille!"  exclaimed  he,  and  I  thought  he  wiped  a  tear 
from  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  "Dear  Cazille  !  I  should  be,  indeed,  an 
unworthy  man,  if  I  could  not  trust  you  where  there  wat  danger." 

"Have  yoo  no  fevs  from  this  redoubtable  fellow.?*'  asked  L 

"Poor  soul !  I  only  fear  that  yonder  stumbling  little  pony  wrU 
break  his  neck  one  night.  He  falls  ten  times  a  week,  and  it  is  well 
fbr  little  Jean  that  there  is  no  jMive  in  the  Landes."   ' 

"Does  he  always  go  at  full  gallop  ."• 

"Always,  when  there's  a  chance  of  meeting  any  one." 

HBut  is  his  time  really  lost  in  the  pursuits  he  boii^sts  off*' 


« 

•*0od  help  the  poor  little  creattire  I  no,  sir,  to  be  sure.  Why,  I've 
k»own  him,  over  and  oyer  again,  shiver  for  an  hour,  conceai€?d  in 
the  wood,  antil  he  saw  some  one  coming ;  and  then  steal  ont  of  it, 
•s  if  he  haid  a  mighty  afiair  on-  his  hands.  That's  pretty  much  the 
vay  he  loses  his  time,  I  asstire  you." 

"Then  you  don*t  believe  a  word  of  his  boasting  .'*' 

**  Wi^  eoald  believe  the  word  of  a  boaster,  my  good  sir  P  But 
tell  me,  air,  have  you  characfers  like  this  in  England?*' 

^Wby — ^really — perhaps — ^it  is  possible — that — there — may — be- 
by  chance  !  one  or  two — "  replied  I,  and  here  the  cowersation 
dropped. 

We  re'ached  in  a  few  minutes  Uie  little  rustic  bridge,  which, 
with  the  watchman's  thatched  cottage,  and  a  shed  for  the  convenA- 
ence  of  travellers,  gave  a  romantic  finish  to  the  landscape.  The 
watchman  raised  the  barrier,  and  received  his  toll,  when  Gteoffroi 
began  to  nntacUe  his  oxen,  to  whom  he  meant  to  givesome  hay  and 
an  hottr*s  rest. 

I  descended  from  the  cart  quite  recovered  from  my  fati(fue. 
Geoflfroi  entered'nhe  shed,  against  one  of  the  posts  of  which  he  stuck 
a  leain  taper,  which  he  lighted  at  the  watchman's  hut,  and  which 
threw  its  doll  glare  upon  the  river  banks,  where  the  moonbeams  were 
eo  sweetly  sleeping.  Morning,  too,  was  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
east,  and  the  landscape  was  thus  illumined  by  a  combination  of  lights* 
such  as  a  painter  would  bate  gazed  on  for  its  beauty  and  difficulty, 
J  strolled  along  the  sandy  edge  of  Uie  stream,  and  looked  round  upoD 
the  exquisite  scenery. 

I  do  not  think  I  overrated  its  beauty  at  the  time,  but  I  could  not 
at  »11  events  exaggerate,  did  1  venture  to  describe  what  I  thought  of 
it.  Afler  pacing  vp  utd  dpwn  for  some  time,  1  at  length  la^  down 
Qo  the  sand,  and  gave  myself  up  to  meditation. 

1  retraced  hastHy  in  my  mind  the  scenes  of  the  night ;  and  the 
Tarieties  of  character  it  had  shown  me^  and  the  new  interest  with 
which  they  had  inspired  me.  But  foremost  in  all  my  ruihinations 
was  the  mysterious  stranger ;  and  I  lost  myself  in  the  mazes  of  con- 
jecture as  to  who  and  what  he  was.  I  thought  of  this  man  so  long 
and  so  deeply,  that  1  began  to  ffive  credit  to  some  of  those  wild  theo- 
ries, at  which  I  had  often  laughed,  of  secret  sympathies  and  spells — 
when  I  at  length  started  in  doubt  of  myself  and  all  around  me,  at 
seeing  this  identical  figure,  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  me,  by 
the  water's  edge. 

A  group  of  dwarf  firs  was  between  us,  and  concealed  me  from  his 
sight ;  hot  as  he  stood  bending  over  the  river  profoundly  buried  in 
thought,  I  distinguished  every  feature  of  his  expressive  countenance, 
and  f  never  beheld  a  finer  picture  of  contemplative  melancholy. 
While  he  thus  stood  for  some  minutes  close  to  me,  I  felt  at  once  th$ 
strongest  wish  to  address  him,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  doing 
so ;  but  as  he  turned  from  the  river,  and  walked  slowly  away,  the 
spell  seemed  to  quit  me.  I  rose  and  was  preparing  to  foUow^im, 
when  the  rustling  of  my  feet  through  the  scrub-wood  attracted  hia 
attention,  and  be  turned  quickly  round.  The  moment  he  perceived 
me,  be  put  his  hand  to  his  bosom,  and  I  saw  the  hilt  of  ajstiletto  fip- 
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pear  from  under  his  cloak.  I  returned  this  menacing^  attitude  by 
taking  off  my  hat  and  bowing.  He.aeemed  a  man  of  that  sort  whicn 
in  times  of  least  preparation,  can  see  the  state  of  thiners  at  a  glance  , 
and  as  I  had  disembarrassed  myself  of  my  gun,  which  I  left  in  Geoi^ 
froi's  cart,  he  divined  at  once  that  he  had  no  hostility  to  apprehend 
from  me.     He  therefore  returned,  my  salutation  with  easy  pride. 

<*  Sir,"  said  I,  '^  I  make  you  no  apology,  for  I  have-not  intention- 
ally thrown  myself  upon  your  privacy.  Chance  has  brought  me  to 
this  spot ;  but  I  cannot  o:nit  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
your  kindness  last  night.*' 

**  I  am  unwilling  to  suspect  that  you  pursued  me  intentional! j/* 
said  he..  ^^  JndmduaU  of  your  nation  rarely  lend  themselves  to  un- 
worthy deeds;  but  know,  sir,  that  I  am  in  need  of  secrecy,  and  must 
not  be  broken  in  upon.*' 

"  1  know  it,"  replied  I,  ««and— " 

**  Tou  knoio  it !  You  know  me  then  ?"  and  here  his  hand  was 
raised  to  grasp  the  weapon. 

'*  No,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  I  know  you  not.  In  one  word,  you  have 
nothinir  to  fear  from  me.  I  am  an  utter  stranger — an  idle  traveller 
— ^but  fate  seems  to  have  thrown  me  in  your  way,  and  I  am  filled 
with  interest  for  you. '  Mistake  me  not,  then,  but  let  me  tell  you 
that  your  daughter  and  her  husband  are  at  this  moment  in  the  inn 
'  where  we  met  last  night.'* 

**Indeed  !  Arrived  already  ! — Sir,  I  thank  you. — Pardon  my  sus- 
picions and  my  rudeness — they  are  the  effects  of  persecution,  and 
not  my  nature.  I  go  this  moment  to  meet  my  child — my  dear,  dear 
Stephanie!" 

**  Hold,  I  entreat  you  :  there  may  be  danger  on  year  path.  There 
is  another  person  in  the  inn — a  government  agent — one  who  knows 
you,  and  whose  servility  to  your  daughter  and  her  husband  seems  to 
assort  ill  with  the  tone  in  which  he  talks  of  you." 

At  these  words  my  companion  paused  ;  looked  steadfastly  on  me  ; 
and  seemed  concentrating  the  whole  powers  of  his  penetration.  He 
spoke. 

**  You  say,  sir,  yoa  know  me  not.  How  am  I  to  reconcile  these 
contradictions.^  You  call  yourself  a  mere  stranger.  Who  is  this 
agent,  then,  with  whom  you  are  so  familiar  ?  He  has  spoken  of  sie. 
Who  am  I,  then  .^     Answer  me  !" 

**  Your  surprise  and  your  doubts  are  too  natural  to  give  me  oflfenoe. 
I  met  the  person  I  allude  to  by  mere  accident  in  the  inn.  He  is  in- 
specter  of  these  forests." 

**  Oh  !  it  is  he  .=*  Poor  fellow  !  he  dare  not  harm  me. — He  has  not 
betrayed  my  name  ?" 

"  No  :  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  that ;— but  I  fear,  sir,  it  was  in- 
terruption only  that  preserved  any  secret  of  yours  which  may  be  in 
his  keeping.*' 
""^"•^  Perhaps  so — he  is  a  babbling  blockhead." 

Then,  after  another  pause,  he  advanced  closer  to  me,  and  held 
forth  his  hand.  **  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  with  warmth,  as  I  took  it  in 
mine — "  yes,  I  am  convinced  of  your  sincerity.  'The  frankness  of 
your  manner  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  you  more.    Be  satisfied. 
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loo,  that  I  am  in  no  danger.  The  creature  you  mention  is  lafe  and 
wefnl.  With  all  his  blustering,  he  has  some 'good  in  him,  and  bis 
own  interests  bind  him  closely  to  mine.  Now,  sir,  farewell.  I  fly 
to  embrace  my  sweet  child  and  her  noble  husband." 

**  But,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  still.  I  cannot  part  with  you,  ex- 
cept on  condition  that,  should  we  meet  again,  I  may  consider  myself 
at  liberty  to  address  you  not  quite  as  a  stranger." 

'*  Willingly — most  willingly.  But  it  is  little  likely  that  we  shall 
aoeet  a^in.  I  am  the  sport  of  fate,  proscription,  and  tyranny.  You 
are  free  to  walk  the  world  at  will.  1  am  chained  to  these  arid  deserts 
as  my  only  safety — ^and  dare  not  quit  them." 

^  Is  it  indeed,  then,  possible  that  such  a  man  is  a  mark  of  ven- 
geance and  oppression  ?  You  have  partly  given  me  your  confidence 
— ^yoa  have  gained  my  entire  esteem.  I  am  free,  it  is  true,  but  not 
when  an-  innocent  and  persecuted  fellow-creature  m&y  want  such 
homUe  aid  as  1  can  give  him.  Command  me,  then,  every  way,  I 
entreat  yea — I  am  wholly  at  you  service." 

I  spoke  this  just  as  1  felt  it,  and  there  was  no  chilling  hesitation 
in  my  tone.  Grasping  my  hand  in  both  his,  he  replied  with  solem- 
nity— 

**  Go  not  too  far,  young  man,  in  your  opinion  of  me.  Be  not  rash 
in  connecting  yourself  with  me.  The  day  may  come,  when  you 
may  torn  your  back  on  me,  and  shrink  from  seeing  my  face !" 

^^  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  i ;  "  I  can  never  turn  from  undeserved 
misfortune,  nor  from  a  face  which  is  the  mirror  of  a  noble  mind." 

"Mark  me  a  moment,"  said  he.  **  You  think  me  innocent.  For 
half  the  years  of  my  existence,  I  have  borne  upon  my  conscience 
the  brand  of  guilt  and  infamy.  Secret  and  deep  it  has  gnawed  into 
By  heart,  and  under  the  laurels  of  splendor  and  success  has  fixed 
these  furrows  on  my  brow.  I  am  guilty  of  a  great  crime — ay,  a 
heinous  one  \  The  private  punishment  has  been  ever  with  me,  and 
now  the  public  retribution,  is  at  hand. — It  is  but  just  too  ! — I  dare  not 
complain,  and  did  the  scourge  fall  fairly  on  me,  I  should  meet  it  with 
a  smile.  But  I  am  singled  out — harrassed — hunted  down  ; — while 
those  far  guiltier — atrocious,  blood-stained  sycophants — are  raised 
upon  the  ruins  which  have  crushed  me.  It  is  that  which  drives  me 
mad — that,  too,  whioh  keeps  me  in  this  wretched  world — for  I  would 
not  deign  to  drag  this  chain  of  degradation,  if  it  were  not  gilded 
with  the  bright  hope  of  vengeance  on  those  who  have  twined  it 
round  me  '*' 

He  seemed,  at  these  words,  worked  up  to  a  pitch*  of  frenzied  ani- 
mation.  He  stopped  abruptly ;  then  took  my  hand  again  in  his,  and 
continued  more  calmly. 

"  But  this  is  no  place  for  such  discourse.  I  have  indeed  no  right 
to  bold  it  with  you  at  all.  It  is,  however,  soothing  to  roe  to  repose 
upon  one  compassionate  heart — and,  if  your  interest  is  excited  for 
me,  we  may  meet  again.  I  am  confined  to  the  fastnesses  of  this 
deiert  of  refuge ;  but  there  is  amongst  the  woods  on  the  sea-side,' 
not  lar  off,  a  little  forsaken  church.  Near  it  I  have  secured  a  retreat, 
and  in  its  vicinity  you  will  be  sure  to  find  me.  Any  one  at  La  Teste 
will  direct  you  to  the  church  of  Arcachon. — You  may,  probably,  see 
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roe  there  tbts  evening  at  sunset — and  if,  on  ref!eotion,  yon  w^tt  nit 
the  hazard,  you  may  be,  perhaps,  of  service  to  me.  Now,  sir,  fare-' 
well  for  the  present.     I  have  no  tim^  for  farther  delay." 

I  assured  him  of  my  anxiety  m  his  fate,  and  repeated  vay  oS^ra  of 
assistance.  We  then  parted.  He  advanced  towards  the  bridge  ;  and 
as  he  walked  across  it  with  an  air  like  that  of  a  sovereign  prince* 
rather  than  a  refugee  criminal,  I  saw  the  toll-taker  am)  Geoffroi  sa-* 
lute  him  with  the  most  profound  respect.  While  he  proceeded  on 
his  way,  they  seemed  to  follow  him  with  looks  of  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration. I  advanced  towards  them,  and  heard  the  concluding  ob- 
servation of  the  toll-taker. 

"  Ay,  ay !  I  have  taken  tolls  on  this  bridge  for  twenty  years  since 
he  had  it  built,  and  I  never  knew  roan  nor  woman  to  pass  it  who> 
did'nt  give  him  a  blessing. — They  may  take  every  thing  else  fron» 
him,  but  they  can't  rob  hirn  of  the  good-will  of  the  people." 

Geoffroi  was  about  to  reply,  for  he  gaye  three  or  four  conseeutiTe 
pulls  to  the  cuffs  of  his  jacket,  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and  slap-^ 
ped  his  thigh  with  the  energy  preparatire  to  real  eloquence,  when 
he  observed  me  close  to  him,  and  checked  his  warmth.  He  took  oflT 
his  cap  to  me,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  toll-taker,  in  » 
style  still  more  obsequious.  They  bowed  to  me  over  and  over  again ; 
and  I  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  the  civility  which  T  had  alt 
along  met  with  from  the  carrier  was  increased  tenfold  by  my  appar- 
ent intimacy  with  the  stranger. 

**  Well,  Gfeoffroi,"  asked  I,  "are  yon  ready  to  proceed  ?" 
^*In  a  moment,  sir. — Do  but  let  me  have  one  look  more  at  the  count." 
**  The  count  ?    Does  that  gentleman  bear  so  high  a  title  ?" 
**•  Ah  !  sir,  you  may  well  say  that  now.     They  have  taken  his  title, 
it  is  true,  and  doomed  him  to  death ;  but  he  is  jnst  as  sure  of  the 
first,  and  as  safe  from  the  latter,  as  ever  he  was : — for  we  will  all  call 
him  count,  nnd  he  shall  not  die  while  the  pe^ople  of  the  Landes  have 
strength  in  their  arms,  and  blood  in  their  veins'.*' 

**  No,"  echoed  the  toll- taker,  "  sooner  than  they  should  cateb  bim^ 
I  would,  with  my  own  hands,  blow  up  this  bridge  to  atoms — ^thongb 
each  stone  of  it  seems  somehow  as  dear  to  me  as  my  children,  woo 
have  every  one  been  born  and  reared  upon  its  arches !  Yes,  yes,  her 
is  safe  enough  at  this  side  of  the  water ;  bat  he  hazards  too  much  in 
trncting  himself  at  the  forest  inn.*' 

"  Nay,  nay,*'  replied  Geoffroi,**  he  has  nothing  to  fear  there,  but 
from  that  swaggering  inspector,  who,  besides  his  obligations  to  the 
count,  owes  his  present  place  to  the  son-in-law.  Depend  upon  it  he 
is  too  fond  of  a  snug  place  and  a  sound  skin  to  venture  treachery.'* 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  continued,  **  God  bless  you  sir!  too 
brought  good  news,  I  am  sure,  from  the  countess,  or  madame  Ste- 
phanie his  daughter. — See  how  quickly  he  walks  through  the  he«vy 
sand  !  Perhaps  the  appeal  against  the  sentence  isdecided  m  his  favor?'* 
*'''  I  fear,  Geoffroi,  that  you  overrate  my  intimacy  with  that  gvntle 
man  and  his  affiiirs.  I  never  saw  him  till  last  night^-nor  did  f  know 
his  rank  till  you  told  me  of  it." 

"  What,  sir!'*  exclaimed  the  carrier,  with  strong  emotion — **  wbati 
yon  don't  know  him }  My  God,  I  have  then  betrayed  hioit  What 
have  I  done  !  what  have  I  done  t" 
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*'  N^  my  food  Geofiroi,  jou  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
with.  Tour  error  was  quite  natural,  aor  have  you  betrayed  any  thing. 
I  know  from  himself  that  he  is  proscribed,  and  you  have  not  let  his 


you.' 

**  Thsnk  God  1  have  not !  But  who  oould  have  thought,  to  tee 
^oa  together,  that  you  were  not  old  friends  !" 

•*  We  are  friends,  you  see — and  when  you  know  the  world  as  well 
as  I  do,  GeofTroi,  you  wiU  know  that  new  friends  are  often  worth 
snore  than  old  ones.'* 

'*  Ah  !  ray  mother  often  told  me  so,  true  enough,  sir.  Friend- 
ship, she  says,  is  just  like  the  shoeing  of  a  cart  wheel — very  tight 
-mnd  close  fitting  at  first,  but  that  it  seems  to  wear  out  and  slip  away 
fiom  one  quite  naturally,  when  nibbed  a  litUe  on  the  rough  cause- 
vays  of  hard  fortune.'* 

«« Ay,"  said  the  tollman,  <«  it  is  just  like  that  little  gate  there, 
'which  flies  wide  open  to  the  traveller  that  holds  out  money  in  his 
liand  ;  but  remains  close  barred  and  bolted  to  the  poor  devil  who  has 
not  s  sous  to  oil  its  hinges.     It's  a  poor  thing  your  old  friendship !  '* 

^  That  it  is,*'  said  Geofiroi ;  **  but  yours,  I  hope,  sir,  for  the  count, 
isn't  of  such  fast  wear." 

'*No,  indeed,  it  is  not,  my  friend.  Be  satisfied  that  I  am  sincere 
and  warm  in  bis  interest;  but  you  must  not  tell  me  his  name  for  ail 


**  Never  fear,  sir,  Bev«r  fear.  I  have  had  too  .great  a  fright  already 
not  to  keep  my  tongue  closer  tied  in  future.  Look,  sir  !  There  ha 
^oes,  God  bless  him !     He  has  just  turned  into  tlie  wood'.** 

**  Safe  joamej  to  him,  and  to  you  toe,  gentlemen  !  **  cried  ^e  toll- 
ni»D«  wheeling  mto  his  but. 

**  rlow  then,  sir,*'  said  Geoffrot,  ^*-  when  you  like,  we  are  already 
fa  Atstft.** 

In  a  iew  minutes  more  we  were  in  fkct  on  the  road,  which,  being 
firoa  and  well  kept,  allowed  me  to  walk  without  annoyance  from  the 
omi'*  Every  step  brought  us  further  into  a  cultivated  track.  Large 
patches,  at  each  side  of  us,  were  reclaimed  from  the  desert,  and  grass 
And  corn-fields,  occasional  comfortable  houses,  and  plantations  of 
iWrest  trees,  enlivened  the  scene. 

1*he  sun  was  risen,  rich  and  proudly  as  we  came  to  the  little  town 
of  La  Teste.  We  proceeded  at  a  lively  pace  down  the  neat  street, 
ajod  many  a  nod  of  welcome  was  shaken  to  Geofiroi  from  the  rustic 
tobabitants,  who  stood  at  their  doors  gaily  chattering,  and  all  armed 
^rith  a  huce  clasp-knife  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  large  slice  ot 
bread,  well  rubbed  with  garlic,  and  eked  out  with  a  green  fig  or  a 
biiJioh  of  grapes.  Such  is  the  common  summer  breakfast  of  these 
parts.  We  stopped  at  a  little  cottage  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
"wbete  Geoffroi  was  received  with  a  truly  maternal  embrace  by  its 
decent  looking  mistress.  I  was  presented  to  her  in  due  form  by  her 
kind-hearted  son ;  and  her  particular  attentions  led  me  to  believe 
tlaat  in  his  whisper,  on  our  arrival,  be  bad  connected  my  name  in  some 
way  with  that  of  the  sUanger— or  of  the  count,  if  the  reader  will 
eoncede  him  his  title. 

i  daelinedj  however^  entering  the  cottage,  being  anzions  to  taka 
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up  my  quarters  in  the  nei^hborin|f  white-washed  house,  decorated 
with  the  »\gn  and  title  of  "  the  French  Crown  ;  *'  which,  meaning 
merely  a  piece  of  money  so  called,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

regal  ornament  attaching  to  the  occupier  of  another  residence 

Thither,  then,  as  soon  as  Geoffroi  had  pnt  up  his  oxen,  I  repaired  ; 
and  Ranger,  my  gun,  and  knapsack,  very  soon  occupied  their  usual 
places  in  my  chamber.  When  I  had  shaken  off  the  dust  and  other 
encumbrances  of  my  twenty-four  hours*  journey,  1  had  a  breakfast 
of  cafe  au  lait,  and  then  sallied  out  on  my  task  of  obseryation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  district  of  Arcachon^  including  the  little  town  ef  La  Teste, 
its  capital,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  perfect  retirements  in  any 
part  of  civilized  Europe.  Standing  on  the  remote  and  uncultured 
border  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  way  of  eommani* 
cation  with  the  world ;  and  its  name  is  never  heard  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  forest  which  surrounds  it,  except  when  a  maritime  re- 
'  port  is  given  of  some  unhappy  vessel  beat  to  pieces  by  the  breakers, 
which  are  eternally  lashing  the  desolate  sands  of  its  beach.  La 
Teste  is  very  rarely  ornamented  with  the  appearance  of  a  stranger. 
The  unbroken  intercourse  of  its  inhabitants  with  one  another  gives 
them  that  sameness  of  thought  and  similarity  of  expression,  which 
is  remarked  so  oflen  between  man  and  wife,  sufficiently  unfashiona- 
ble to  live  much  together.  Their  views,  both  physical  and  moral, 
may  be  said  to  be  bounded  on  three  sides  by  desert,  and  on  the  fourth 
by  the  wide-stretching  sea.  They  are  either  fishermen,  or  dealers  in 
the  products  of  the  pine- woods  :  and  a  few  leagues,  by  land  or  water, 
seem  the  limits  of  their  intelligence.'  The  aspect  of  the  place  is  wild 
and  flat,  yet  not  unpleasing.  At  that  period  of  the  day  when  the  tide 
is  full  in,  it  is  delightful  to  gaze  on  the  placid  lake  of  Arcachon,  for 
such  is  the  name  of  the  horseshoe  excavation,  on  the  deepest  ridge 
of  which  the  town  is  ouitt.  But  when  the  waves  recede,  and  lor 
three  miles  out  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  sedgy  exposure,  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  a  more  unattractive  landscape.  H  has  none  of  the 
sublimities  of  ocean,  for  the  great  Biscayan  Gulf  is  too  far  out  to  be 
visible  from  this  part  of  the  snore.  There  is  however,  one  remarka- 
ble  feature  in  the  prospect,  which  is  not  without  beautj — the  accu- 
mulation of  those  «and-heaps  far  to  the  right  of  the  lake,  which  shine 
in  the  sunbeams  with  a  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  for  a  parallel  to  which 
we  must  travel  to  an-)ther  portion  of  the  globe.  On  the  left  stretch- 
es a  thick  forest,  close  up  to  which  the  waves  reach  at  high  tide, 
when  a  long  circuit  must  be  taken  to  approach  it ;  but  the  strand  at 
low  water  is  quite  uncovered,  and  permits  those  who  love  the  shady 
solitudes  o^the  wood  to  reach  them  by  a  walkof  about  half  a  league. 
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Thi*  wood  was  the  chief  object  of  my  research  ;  for  I  made  myaelf 
informed  thai  the  church  of  Arcachon  stood  bar'ted  in  its  shelter, 
wt  fkr  off.  Having  loanged  away  some  hoars  in  the  immediate 
■ei^bonrfaood  of  the  town,  and  in  taking  some  rapid  notes  of  the 
preceding  day's  adventures,  I  ordered  my  own  and  tlanger*8  dinner, 
that  1  might  lone  no  time  in  commencing  my  excursion,  and  ad  van-  ' 
eing  towards  the  interesting  interview  which  I  looked  for  at  sunset. 
My  homely,  ill-dressed,  unpalatable  meal,  was  a  practical  eulogy  on 
the  last  evening's  repast ;  and  as  I  bethought  me  of  the  inspector's 
hmries,  1  hoped,  for  his  sake,  that  the  duties  of  his  office  never 
led  him  to  the  unseemingly  accommodations  of*'  L*Ecu  de  France.** 

When  I  foand  myself  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  I  felt  an  anxie- 
ty wkicb,  like  all  anxieties,  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  Doubt  of  the 
stranger*8  meeting  me,  interest  in  bis  fate,  curiosity  in  his  secret, 
vague  conjectures  at  the  nature  of  his  crime,  all  tended  to  fill  me 
with  a  restless  impatience.  I  pondered,  and  moved  onwards  along 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  without  observing  any  thing  to  intimate  the  ex- 
istenee  of  the  church  in  question.  As  1  proceeded,  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  ocean  grew  upon  my  sight,  and  I  experienced  all  those  sensa- 
tions with  which  it  ever  inspires  me.  Its  vastness,  its  measured  mo- 
tion, and  the  murmuring  of^its  soft  waves,  as  they  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  sand,  all  spoke  to  me  in  difierent  ways ;  but  as  it  were,  in 
the  varyimg  modulation  of  a  common  language.  I  hastened  my 
steps  to  meet  the  approaching  tide,  and  was  soon  standing  close  to 
the  snowy  wreathes,  which  every  wave  deposited,  like  an  offering 
at  my  feet.  I  had  laid  my  gun  among  some  scattered  rocks  behind 
me,  and  Ranger  took  the  opportunity  of  stretching  himself  in  sleep 
beside  it  1  was  a  long  time  gazing  on  the  waters,  as  they  floated  in 
their  self-impelled  and  waltz-like  undulations.  There  was  no- 
thing visible  on  their  bright  blue  bosom.  No  ship  was  in  sight;  and 
a  few  sea-birds,  skimming  along,  were  the  only  living  objects  which 
appeared  to  dispute  my  quiet  sovereignty  over  this  beauteous  scene. 

At  some  distance  from  the  shore  stood  a  low  and  rudely  construct- 
ed fort,  the  apparent  remains  of  a  larger  work  of  defence.  It  seem- 
ed nngarrisoned ;  and  1  should  have  thought  it  uninhabitable,  had 
not  some  thin  curling  smoke,  risen  from  it,  and  pronounced  it 
ib  ,be  a  signal  station,  or  the  refuge  of  some  poor  fisherman,  living 
there  on  sufferance.  This  lonely  mark  of  the  labors  of  man,  in  a 
seene  otherwise  the  exclusive  work  of  nature,  gained  an  importance 
from  its  singleness,  and  fixed  my  attention.  There  was  something 
picturesque  in  its  crumbling  angles  and  weed-covered  embrasVltles, 
which  tempted  me  to  record  it,  in  the  rough  and  hasty  way  in  which 
my  pencil  asually  performed  such  duties.  I  took  out  my  book  and 
began  to  sketch ;  but  had  scarcely  traced  the  first  rude  outline, 
when  I  received  a  blow  from  behind,  full  on  the  ear;  and  before  I 
had  time  to  stagger  fhrward,  a  pair  of  Icisty  arms  were  wound  round 
me,  pinioning  mine  to  my  sides,  while  a  chorus  of  triumphant  but 
hideuos  shouts  tiearly  deafened  me  to  the  violent  barking  of  Ranger, 
whd  had  flown  to  my  defence. 

1  stf  aggfed  with  all  my  might ;  and  turning  round  my  head,  saw  a 
vesting  on  my  shoulder,  which  no  natural  sign  proclaimed  as 
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woman's,  but  which  was  marked  as  such  by  the  deooratioii  of  a  cap 
like  those  worn  by  the  peasants  of  the  country. 

The  largre  black  eyes  and  open  moulh  which  met  my  view  seemed 
strained  beyond  all  imaginable  dimensions,  by  the  exertions  which 
she  made  to  hold  me  fast.  I  plunged  and  struggled  with  all  my  ea- 
ergies,  she  shouting  "  Pierre  !  Pierre  !  Pierre  !  "  with  a  voice  of  ter- 
rible sound  ;  while  a  little  amphibious^looking  monster,  something 
between  a  fish  and  a  boy,  was  coiling  a  huge  net  round  my  entangled 
feet,  and  shrilly  echoing  the  screams  of  my  assailant. 

We  were  up  to  our  ankles  in  the  water,  whic'i  flowed  fast  upon  ua, 
and  the  contest  ended  in  a  few  seconds  by  our  all  three  tumbling  down 
into  a  frothy  wave,  which  rolled  over  as  we  sank  into  the  sand.  She 
never  let  go  her  hold  for  a  moment,  but  I  had  loosened  one  arm,  and, 
grasping  her  by  the  leg  which  wad  next  it,  was  gradually  getting  the 
mastery,  when  another  figure,  still  more  formidable,  came  to  her  suc- 
cor. This  was  a  man  of  most  ferocious  aspect,  and  in  the  fierce  cos- 
tume of  military  service.  He  had  but  one  arm,  which  brandished  a 
sabre  over  my  head,  and  under  his  stump  was  my  fowling-piece,  both 
barrels  pointed  full  in  my  face.  He  roared  out  to  me,  in  French,  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender,  with  a  horrible  threat  of  cutting  off  my  head,  clear 
and  clean,  in  case  of  refusal.  My  assent  was  a  matter  of  coarse  ; 
but  when  he  ordered  me  to  stand  up,  obedience  was  not  so  ehsy.  The 
young  imp  kept  twisting  the  net  faster  and  faster  around  me  ;  and 
the  woman  proclaimed,  by  her  yells,  that  she  was  entangled  as  firmly 
as  I  I  do  not  know  how  we  got  clear,  but  by  simultaneous  rollings 
up  the  sand,  well  washed  by  the  waves  and  Wreathed  round  with  sea- 
weed, we  at  last  sot  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water,  and  in  a  little 
time  were  on  our  legs.  The  woman,  whose  masculine  voice  and  as- 
pect were  truly  terrible,  snatched  the  sabre  from  the  hand  of  her  as- 
sociate, and  never  ceased  vociferating,  in  her  jargon,  abase,  1  sup- 
'pose,  to  me,  and  commands  to  him.  He  and  I  had  a  short  parley  to- 
gether, as  he  stood  with  my  gun  cocked  in  his  hand,  the  barrel  rest- 
ing upon  his  stump,  after  the  manner  of  an  American  rifle-man,  the 
muzzle  close  to  my  bjreast.  He  told  me  pithily  that  I  was  a  spy,  and 
a  prisoner,  sind  that  I  should  not,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  make  any 
resistance  to  accompanying  him  and  his  wife  to  La  Teste,  to  be  handed 
into  the  keeping  of  the  mayor. 

I  must  confess  that  no  prisoner,  I  believe,  ever  felt  greater  pleas- 
ure at  a  release,  than  I  did  at  this  threat  of  trial ;  for  Uie  outrage  I 
had  suffered,  and  the  appearance  of  its  perpetrators,  promised  any 
thing  but  legal  and  legitimate  consequences.  I  expressed  my  readi- 
ness, and  so  we  set  on.  The  little  urchin,  following,  as  I  suppose, 
the  orders  of  his  father,  waded  away  towards  the  ruined  fort,  of  which 
I  quickly  understood  the  latter  was  governor.  The  tender  helpmate 
of  this  veteran  now  carefully  picked  up  the  sketch-book,  and  began 
to  wipe  the  water  from  its  leaves,  in  which  operation,  to  my  utter 
misery,  she  scoured  out  the  traces  of  many  an  hour's  labor.  I  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain.  French  was  Greek  to  her ;  and  she  was 
but  little  inclined  to  accommodate  my  wishes,  even,  if  she  had  com- 
prehended them.  We  walked  on :  this  marine  Amazon  in  front, 
throwing  fierce  defiance  over  her  shoulder  at  every  step ;  Ranger 
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neakmg  hemide  aw,  his  tail  between  hia  le^ ;  and  the  oU  soldier 
kobbiiDf  after,  with  tho  gun  in  ita  unvarjing  attitude  of  hostility  and 
pipparation. 

The  leader  of  the  proeession  sturdily  proceeded  at  a  pace  which 
tbe  rear-guard  found  it  hard  to  keep  op  with ;  and  the  tide  now 
flowing  rapidly  np  the  bank  of  sand  which  the  waves  had  raised 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  bay,  we  struck  into  a  little  opening  in 
the  wood  on  our  right.  On  this  manceuTre  a  halt  was  commanded 
by  the  soldier  ;  and  a  short  council  seemed  to  be  bcld  on  the  pro- 
pnety  of  oar  taking  to  the  forest,  as  I  judged  by  their  gestures.  It 
WIS  decided  that  we  should  do  so ;  and  indeed  the  only  altematiTe 
appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  wade  through  the  sea  to  La  Teste,  a 
iiuardous,  if  not  impossible,  proceeding. 

Our  narrow  path  was  now  obstructed,  b^  branches  above,  and 
bnmbleB  below  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  risk  ot  one  of  these  catching 
in  the  triggers  of  my  gun,  and  so/ezecuting  roe  on  the  spot,  was  the 
possibility  of  my  tripping  up ;  on  which  they  might  put  the  con- 
■tincUon  of  an  attempted  escape,  and  found  a  fair  excuse  for  decap- 
itating me  or  blow  my  brains  out — or  both.  In  vhis  way  I  seriously 
began  to  calculate  the  prudence  and  possibility  of  bolting  and  giving 
the  slip-to  my  escort.  But  tlie  sea-,  was  at  one  side,  and  a  tangled 
wood  at  the  other ;  and  I  considered  that,  if  even  1  succeeded  in 
neaping,  it  would  only  involve  me  in  difficulties,  and  mar  the  roeet^ 
ing  with  the  stranger ;  wbile  by  my  making  my  appearance  before 
the  mayor  of  La  Teste,  with  Geoffroi  and  ray  passport  to  testify  for 
me,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  of  my  release.  1  therefore  cautiously 
trudged  ^ong;  and  becoming  more  accustomed  to  my  situation,  I 
began  to  perceive  how  much  of  the  ludicrous  it  contained. 

while  roy  conductors  kept  up  an  unceasing  chatter  in  tlieir  (to 
me  unintelligible)  patois,  1  was  running  through  every  link  of  a  chain 
of  thought  connected  with  my  adventure  ;  which  ended  in  ihe  rather 
awkward  reflection,  that  some  officious  subaltern  might  implicate  me 
as  an  associate  of  the  proscribed,  and  for  ought  I  knew,  guilty  refu- 
|ee.  1  was  turning  in  my  head  a  variety  of  ways  for  baffling  such 
imputation,  when  th«  path  we  traversed  opened  out  upon  a  little  in- 
closure  of  most  verdant  herbage,  and  on  raising  my  ejes,  I  discov- 
ered the  identical  church  of  Arcacbon  standing  before  me. 

I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  unfeigned  admiration.  My  conductors 
stopped  also,  for  the  soldier  was  fatigued  by  his  forest  walk,  and  the 
women  obeyed  the  orders  to  halt.  ««  Great  God  !'*  thought  I,  "  if 
thou  wert  always  worshipped  in.  the  purity  which  such  a  temple  and 
such  a  solitude  as  these  must  inspire,  how  much  worthier  would  thy 
votaries  be  to  call  upon  tliy  name  !'* 

This  beautiful  little  structure,  a  chaste  model  of  Grecian  archi* 
^tore,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  crew  and  owners  of  a  ship 
which  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  ;  and,  being  out  of  the 
direct  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Teste,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "The  Sailors'  Chapel."  A  priest  was  formerly  retained,  at  a  reg- 
4dar  stipend,  to  perform  duty  in  it ;  and  a  neat  cottage,  at  the  ex- 
iremity  of  the  grass-plat  in  front  of  the^  church,  was  his  secluded 
and  modest  residence.    At  this  time,  however,  the  house  was  vacant 
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asfd  the  ^vTch  ^serted,  eicept  mi  the  anaiTenar^  of  iti  patriMt 
■aintf  or  wbea  oeeaiioiiml  offerings  were  pot  up,  by  crews  etcape^l 
from  the  d^ngen  of  the  sea,  or  others  on  the  point  of  embarkiit|^  to 
meet  them. 

I  acquired  all  this  knowledfe  from  the  fluent  commonicationa  oF 
the  one-armed  soldier,  who,  finding  me  verj  traetable,  entered 
warmlj  into  the  interest  which  the  chnccfa  inspired  me  with,  aad 
answered  many  more  inquiries  than  those  which  led  to  the  ioforinn* 
tion  above  detailed.*  The  woman,  however,  less  eoneiliattng,  bjmI 
Bot  linderstanding  oar  discourse,  showed  signs  of  impatience,  antl 
indulged  in  some  flourishes  of  rhetoric  as  well  as  of  the  sabre. 
**  Marah !"  was  once  more  the  word,  and  we  plunged  deep  into  the 
embowering  branches  of  the  wood. 

It  was  now  nearly  sunset.  I  thought  of  the  stranger,  and  hoped 
no  ill  had  befallen  him.  The  path  was  narrow ;  and  as  we  walked 
on  1  could  see  nothing  before  me  but  the  stiff*  cap,  broad  back,  thick 
legs,  and  brawny  arms  of  my  female  escort ;  until  ehe  came  suddea- 
ly  to  a  full  stop,  and,  with  gesticulation  worthy  of  Grimaldi  in  one 
of  his  feminine  metamorphoses,  she  commenced  a  rapid  succession 
of  low  curtesies  to  some  one  advancing  towards  us.  In  the  momen- 
tary depressions  of  her  head,  which  bobbed  up  and  down  with  ineal*^ 
eulable  vivacity,  I  was  enabled  to  see  beyond  it,  and  disoovered, 
with  pleasure  and  mortification,  the  exiled  wanderer,  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  standing  in  a  group  before  us. 

When  they  caught  the  eye  of  the  old  soldier,  he  stepped  up  to  wards 
them  f  and  with  ^1  the  grace  which  his  mutilated  frame  permitted* 
he  presented  arms,  standing  stiff  and  erect  beside  me.  Astonish- 
ment  was  in  the  face  of  the  yoang  man ;  fear  in  the  chafing  fea- 
tures of  his  wife  ;  while  the  father,  casting  on  me  and  my  compan- 
ions a  piercing  glance,  showed  a  countenance  on  which  suspicion, 
the  twin  associate  of  guilt,  was  in  full  display. 

There  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  something  to  warrant  a  fear  of 
bad  faith,  in  the  hostile  appearance  of  my  companions,  in  the  way- 
lay mg  air  of  our  rencontre,  at  the  very  time  and  place  which  the 
stranger  had  fixed  on  to  meet^me,  but  still  more  in  the  mixed  ex- 
pression of  my  look  f  which  might,  by  s  doubting  mind,  have  been 
well  supposed  that  of  a  rdscally  police  agent,  rejoiced  at  having  en^ 
trapped  his  victim,  yet  cowardly  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  his  voca- 
tion. But  the  exile  was  still  himself.  He  never  flinched  from  the 
path,  but  addressed  the  saluting  veteran.  "  Why,  how  now,  Pierre  1 
Wbaes  this  ?'*  Then  looking  towards  me.  «  And  you,  sfT^Iio# 
'am  1  to  salute  you,  friend  or  roe  ?" 

**  Oh  !  as  neither  one  nor  the  other,"  replied  I ;  *<  I  am  too  shab'. 
bily  placed  for  the  first,  and  too  harmless  for  the  last.  1  am  nothing 
BOW,  but  a  positive  prisoner  and  a  suspected  spy.*' 

•*  A  prisoner  and  a  spy !  Why,  Pierre,  I  hope  yon  have  not  com^ 
mitted  another  outrage  in  your  capacity  of  signal-man.  Tou  have 
not  used  this  gentleman  ill  ^" 

*'  III !  bless  yonr  heart,  sir,  quite  the  contrary.     Except  for  that 


•ri»i**«*i*« 


*  See  note  at  the  end. 


^^ 
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vet  jaetet,  wUeh  he  got  in  roOiiif  on  fke  bcadk  wftk  wKf  poor 
here,  1  noTer  gimolMl  qouter  to  i 


«» 


**  Bot  how  comes  it  that  70a  havo  4mnd  to  nake 
(CT  and  a  traveller  of  rach  peaceable  dea»ea]ior  ?*' 

It  would  be  rather  a  poxzliofr  natter  to  giwe  a  literal 
I^erre'o  leplj;  bat  if  my  readen  will  nake  allowaoce  for  tani^ 
■dioai  aad  blogtering,  and  imafine  the  old  aoldier  to  havo 
Chebea  pensioner,  reconntinf  the  capture  of  a  Biasing  Fi < 
xicar  a  Martello  tower  on  oor  coast,  the  ioUowing  aaaj  be 
a  free  translation: 

**  Why,  please  yoor  honor !  aa  to  darimg^  yoa  see,  as  how  1 
wrws  boekward  in  that,  and  when  a  chap  of  a  foreigner  sfcniks  along 
tine  wood  near  my  signal  post,  I  thinks  it  my  doty  to  take  him  into 
e— tody,  witbont  paying  compliments.    Tonr  honor  knoars  as  I  keeps 
m  sharp  look  oat  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  as  no  English  frigates 
^refe  to  be  seen  in  the  bay  this  morning,  something  told  me  as  how 
tlaal  something  wss  brewing  4ahore.    It  is  pence  time,  to  he  sore,  bnt 
tlaat  signifies  nothing ;  for  we  make  pejce  and  break  it  now«  as  oAen 
mm  we  change  kings  and  emperors  (to«iching  his  h*t,)  and  it  is  in 
pence  th»t  spies  are  most  dangeroos,  for  such  folk  rarely  Tentnre  to 
mftftow  themselves  in  war.    Well,  please  yoor  honor,  as  I  araa  ssying, 
1  liad  just  twisted  the  telescope  round,  and  tamed  ito  amzzle  toi 
I.*a  Teste,  and  was  pretty  constantly  clapping  my  eye  to  the 
ImcbIc,  as  a  body  might  say,  when  all  of  a  sadden  I  msrks  a  man 
ixag  quietly  along  down  the  side  of  the  wood.     With  that  I 
tJae  gun,  the  glass  I  mean,  plamp  upon  him ;  and  hia  knapsack,  fov- 
m^ng  cap,  green  jacket^  and  brown  barrelled  piece,  mode  me  dead 
mane  nn  he  was  a  rifleman  scattering  oot  from  a  party  coming  to  wmt^ 
^rm^  the  fort.    Weil,  I  calls  JosepUne  and  little  Nicolas  and  myself 
tsjgetlier,  to  hold  a  bit  of  a  council,  and  we  takes  another  peep  at  the 
Ind  an  he  sloped  down  towards  as.    We  sees  at  once,  by  his  fiur  com- 
plexion, fresh  color,  and  close  shaved  chops,  that  he  was  an  English- 
man  ;  so  taking  my  sabre  In  my  hand,  and  loading  my  wife  and  child 
with  the  large  mackerel  net,  we  makes  a  quiet  sortie  oot  of  the  fort, 
and  places  ourselves  in  the  wood  hard  by.     Well,  at  last  op  cooms 
tlie  enemy,  and  we  sees  him  halt  and  take  op  a  position  just  ia  front 
of  tfa^  fort ;  when  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  ah«indooed,  aad 
nc/bf^J  near,  he  lay  a  his  maaket  on  a  rock  clow  by  the  shore,  and 
planta  his  d<^,  which  is  prisoiier  also  you  see,  as  aentry  upon  it.     If 
amy  more  prM^  was  wantine,  your  honor,  what  does  he  do,  bat  pulls 
0at  o  book  and  begins  taking  a  view  of  the  foit,  which  made  me 
certaio  that  he  was  nothing  bat  a  shabby  bit  of  a  mpj,  and  no  scout 
nor  rifleman  after  all.     So  teeing  as  the  dog  wa*  aaleep  oorhis  post, 
ire  steps  out  all  three  to  seise  the  man,  and  Josephine  and  Nicolas, 
bein^  lighter-footed  than  myself,  the]^soon  comes  up  with  him ;  and 
wliot  with  her  arms,  and  his  net,  he  was  soon  seized,  aa  fast  as  the 
tall  German  general  which  yoar  honor  and  myself  made  prisoner  at 
Aasterlitz.    That's  all,  your  honor." 

When  this  recital  was  finished,  the  stranger  frowned  sternly,  and 
saned  **  Hark  ye,  Pierre !    Yoor  offieioos  conduct  will  sorely  be  }  our 
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rain.  Rtmismber  that  you  iuir^  now  no  fnsnd  to  aereen  yoar  'ez- 
c?S008.  Return  his  ^un  to  that  gentkemut^  and  think  yottiaelf  weH 
off  if  he  pardons  your  outra^s." 

■I  took  the  proffered  ^n,  thanked  the  stranger,  siniJed  on  Pierre ; 
and  maryelled  how  a  banished  refniree  maintained  soch  influence 
•over  a  whole  -district,  erery  individaal  of  which  seemed  t»kn9w  liis 
,«ittia^ ion,  yet  admit  his  power. 

Pierre  turned  with  a  scowling,  discontented  look,  to  his  wife,  wIm 
Jisd  never  ceased  to  bob  courtesies  from  the  moment  of  our  meeting 
the  stranger.  -He  addressed  her  in.  Patvis,  and  seemed  to  inform  her 
of  the  rebuke  which  he  had  received,  for  she  flung  a  snrW  glsnoe 
upon  the  party,  and  turned  off  abruptly  towards  the  cbareh.  Pier- 
re muttered  a  few  sentences  in  a  eonfnsed  mixture  of  French  and 
^Gascon,  and  then  took  his  leave  with  the  following  speech : 

**  You  are  always  hard  on  me,  general,  always.  You  call  eveiw 
thing  I  do  excess.  What  if  I  did  seize  the  old  priest,  who  was  read- 
ing his  prayi^r^book  by  the  wood  side ;  or  the  philosopher,  who  was 
.gatliering  shells  and  what  not  for  the  Bordeaux  mirBeom  !  Had  I 
inot  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  one  was  taking  notes  of  eonw 
rplan  for  snrprisinf -the  fbrt ;  and  tbe  other  sounding  the  depth  oftha 
<bay  with  his  boat-load  Of  instruments  !  'W^hat  am  1  there  for  bvt  to 
look  sharp 'at  all-oomirrft,  and  what  is  a  priest  or  aiphiloaopfaerto  m^ 
vnore  than  any 'Other  >foe  ^fair  pl^  and  plain  dividing?  fi«t^ton% 
-look  angry,  -generaJ.  You  know  I'd  die  'twenty  times  noo«er  Cfaah 
-ofiend  you  !  'God  'bless  you,  and  prosper  yoa  always,  tuid  esery 
where !  Adieu,  gentlemen  smd  madam  V*  WHh  tbeae  words  be 
limped  away  after  his  diseoftiflted  helpmate. 

Theatranger  ithe*  'took  sna  tl^  the  ihand,aayingin  a  kind  tootti 
**  You  'hsTe  not  !to  b*ast,  sir,  of  the  hospitality  or  polrteneas  of  'onr 
country.  Snspiei on  ^and  till  tiratment  ihave  .phrsued  and  fallen  upon 
you,  but  you  will  excuse  rude  manners  and  tronbteaome  times.*— 
-Stephanie  and  Ekigene !  receive  this  gentlemaa  wHh  that  considera^ 
tion  which  only  may  atone  for  yonr  last  night*s  surmises." 

The  lady  and  her  husband  each  offered  we  a  hand  which  I  cordially 
accepted ;  and  some  words  passed,  common-place  in  their  nature,  bat 
<on  which  circumstances  stamped  a  mope  than  common  value.  During 
the  discourse  of  Pierre,  I  had  closely  observed  the  interestinff  gnmp, 
•and  saw  enough  to  tell  me  they  were  in  deep  distress.  Her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  and  her  cheeks  pale.  Hor  husband's  counte- 
nonce  bore  marks  of  great  agitation.  The  father  alone  seemed  com- 
posed in  the  grief  which  bis  situation  had  excited.  After  the  inter- 
change of  the  civilities  just  mentioned,  I  prepared  to  take  my  leave; 
But  on  my  doing  so,  the  stranger  said — *^  No,  no,  sir,  yon  must  not 
part  frorfk  us  so.  I  see  the  delicacy  which  actuates  you,  hut  yonr 
company  is  a  solace  to  us  at  this  moment ;  and  although  the  inteW- 
-genoe  brought  me  by  my  children  precludes  the  possibility  of  year 
serving  me,  you  may  not,  perhaps,  dislike  to  pass  with  me  tbe  laat 
eyening  I  shall  ever  see  in  my  native  country.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  now 
denounced  to  certain  death,  if  discovered  in  the  land  that  owes  asa 
no  trifling  gratitude.  The  last  hope  for  justice  lay  in  an  appeal, 
which  has  been  rejected  ;  and  those  who  have  confirmed  the  sentenos 
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b«t  I  shall  tbivmrt  them  aU  ! — and  I  maj  ^et  returHi,  when  leant  they 
liiink  of  it,  to  act  such  part  as  has  ere  now  been,  perlbrmed,  and  wip«! 
msf  fnjvriefl  out. — Bat  no  matter !     Excuse  me. — ' ' 

li«  here  pmsped  the  arm  of  hia  sonrin-hiw^  and  they  w«Iked  fot^ 
ipida  «.t  a  hosried  pace,  deeply  canversiog ;  while  I,  thus  left  t» 
take  charge  of  the  weeping  daughter,  offered  her  the  support  of  my^ 
arm,  and  elosely  followed  their  steps* 

Aa  soon  as  her  sobs  allowed  her  to  speak,  she  exelaimed,  in  a  voio«- 
of  the  moat  touching  sweetnees,.  ^*  Ah  t  sir,  is  it  not-  dreadful  to-  see 
sach  a  being  a»  that>->tbe  best^  the  kindest,  the  bra¥est  of  men,  ifaua* 
driTea  from  the  countiy  he  has  loTed  so  much,  and  served  so  well  f 
He  whose  whole  life,  as  long  as  my  memory  can  trace  it,  has  been 
devoted  to  public  services  and  private  virtues ;  and  whote  only  re* 
ypoagh  has  been,  that  in  daya  of  passionate  enthusiasm  he  eonmittefl 
one  act  which  in  him  is  called  a  crime,  while  his  judges  and  perse- 
eaiors  ave  the  very  men  who  urgifd,  and  some  of  whom  participated 
io  the  deed.  Such,  sir,  is  the  justice — such  th^  impartiality  of  our 
ivilerv !     Is  it  not  dreadfbl  ?  * ' 

^  It  is,  indeed,  afflicting,'*  replied  I,  ^*  toaee  the  instances  of  wrong 
inevitable  m  times  of  poolic  commotion.  But  your  father  has  the 
hope  of  pardon  lefl  hira,  as  he  seems  secure  of  escaping  from  his  im- 
mediate danger  I" 

^Escaping  !  Atas!  alas  I  and  must  he  fly  as  a  criminal  from  the 
flhorea  which  have  so  oilen  hailed  him  with  shouts  of  trinmph*^ 
from  the  people  who  have  so  long  enrolled  hianame  with  the  band 
of  heroes  unrivalled  in  ages  of  glory !  Yes,  yesy  he  must  fly ;  and 
tim  Right  is  the  Itiat  in  which  I  snail  gaze onhim, perhaps  for  ever  !" 
Her  0OOS  interrupted,  her,  and  I  ofi*arM  no  re  ply « 

We  bad  by  this  time  reached  the  church,  on.  the  green.  lawn  in: 
freot  of  which  the  stranger  and  his  son-in-law.  weve  pacing  up  and- 
down,  with  papers  in  their  handa,  which  seemed  wholly  to  absorb 
tbem.    Unwilling  to  interrupt  them,  and  hoping  to  gain  on  the  con« 
fidence  of  my  lovely  CP>panion,  I  led  her  towards  the   church,   and 
walked  silently  awhile  under  its  classic  portico. 
There  was  something  oppressively  solemn  in  the  scene,  vet  I  felt 
if  I  would  net  have  changed  it  for  one  of  life's  lightest.     As  I  con* 
templated  the  figures,  with  whose  sorrows  I  had  thus  becone  asso- 
eiated,  and  while  thousands  of  varying  imaginings  rushed  upon  me. 
1  waa  astonished  by  the  distant  sound  of  vocal   music.     The  lady 
mnd  I  stopped  at  the  same  moment,  and  I  asked  hei,  *<Did  you  hear 
that  strain .'" 

She  answered  m^  by  /lufibcating  sob*.. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  sounds  came  a^i.n«  nearer  and  more 
plainly.  At  this  repetition  of  tbem,  the  stranger  and  his  son-in-law 
paused  suddenly  in  their  discourse,  and  the  former  stepped  quickly 
towards  tlie  clergyman's  cottage  and  unlocked  the  door,  which, 
taking  out  the  key,  he  entered  and  locked  after  him.  The  husband 
come  op  towards  os,  ana  having  spoken  a  few  words  to  his  wjffe  in 
an  under  tone,  requesting  me  to  take  change  of  hex  for  awhile.  1 
willingly  undertook  the  office,  and  he  stepped  across  the  grass-plat, 
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and  knocked  at  the  cottage  door.  It  was  opened ;  he  entered,  and 
the  windows  being  all  closeljr  shut,  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
house  being  so  tenanted. 

The  sounds  of  the  chorus  became  now  more  distinct,  and  nmre 
continuous  as  they  approached.  It  was  evidently  a  reliffious  Bong^ 
and  chanted  by  a  choir  of  not  unpractised  singers.  It  harmonized 
well  with  all  that  was  passing,  and  threw  a  soothing  melancholy 
over  the  sensations  1  had  ex  erienced.  Not  so  with  my  lovely  com- 
panion. As  the  voices  came  more  fuliy  towards  us,  her  agitation 
increased  ;  and  my  surprise  was  soon  changed  to  painful  sympathy, 
when  she  whispered  me,  in  snatched  and  almost  inaudible  sentences, 
that  the  music  proceeded  from  the  rustic  choristers  of  La  Teste,  ac- 
company a  procession  of  sailors,  who  came,  as  was  the  custom,  to 
offer  up  their  prayers  before  embarking  with  the  night  tide,  in  the 
little  vessel  which  whs  to  bear  her  father  from  his  country  and 
friends.  Having  thus  explained  the  cause  of  her  emotion,  she  drew 
her  cloak  around  her,  and  leaned  on  my  arm  to  witness  the  scene. 

A  verger  first  appicoached,  and  opened  the  door,  and  was  followed 
by  some  children  carrying  baskets  of  flowers,  which  they  scattered 
on  their  path.  The  singers,  male  and  female,  habited  in  white  sur- 
plices, next  came  on,  and  then  the  priest  advanced  with  measured 
steps.  He  was  followed  by  the  sailors,  amounting  to  about  ten  or  a 
dozen  ;  each  one  carrying  a  taper,  and  most  of  them  bearing  some 
simple  ex  voto,  such  as  a  hit  of  cable,  a  rude  daubing  of  a  ship,  or 
other  similar  offerings.  A  large  party  of  peasants  and  inhabitants 
of  the  town  closed  tne  procession.  It  entered  the  church  :  we  fol- 
lowed, and,  as  we  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar,  I  had  full  leisure  to 
admire  the  beautifully  ornamented  altar,  the  richly  carved  organ  and 
pulpit,  and  the  windows  of  stained  glass,  shining  with  a  mellow  rich- 
ness, as  the  setting  sun  poured  its  full  splendor  through  them.  The 
religious  service  was  soon  performed  ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  by 
its  simplicity  pleased  and  interested  me  most  was  the  repetition  of 
the  sailor's  parting  hymn. 


HYMN  TO  THE  VIRGIN.* 

L 

O  virgin  qaeen  of  Heaven, 

l^o  whom  we  raise  our  praver. 
Thy  presence  cheers  ihe  exile's  fears, 

And  calms  the  perils  that  we  dare ! 
Let  but  tny  marmur'd  blessisg  breathe 

Across  the  distant  tide, 
rr  will  smooth  those  waves  the  hero  braves, 

Whose  bark  w«  go  to  guide. 


2  These  lines  were  written  for  music,  not  yet  published.    The  allusion 
in  the  last  s»Laza  is  explained  in  the  note  which  follows  this  tale. 
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H. 

For  •Urangiir-««aB  we're  bound. 

Which  waab  the  sa?age  sbore^ 
Where  wild  winds  iwfc«p,  in  chorus  deep. 

To  swell  the  billows'  rrantic  roar. 
Send,  then,  a  seraph  from  on  high, 

To  fan  with  radiant  wing 
Oar  flattering  aaiis,  while  gentle  galea 

Waft  thee  the  praise  we  aiag. . 

Ill, 

Oar  angel^oido  shall  beam 
'  Like  that  celestial  form 
Whose  wings  <rf*  gold,  in  times  of  old, 

Hashed  on  this  strand  the  angry  storm ; 
And  to  oar  sainted  patron  gave, 

In  token  of  thy  leve. 
That  Heaven-wronght  gfft  man  mv  not  lift. 

Nor  HeU  have  power  to  move^ 

Daring  tb'ui  hymn,  the  emotion  of  the  afflicted  daoghter  increaaed 
to  a  yioleot  degree  aod  at  its  conclosion  shie  yielded  to  tho  move- 
meat  with  which  I  led  her  oujt.  In  ^yery  eye  that  gazed  on  her,  as  wa 
paaoed.  down  the  aisle,  I  plainly  disapvered  jcompassion  aidaympathyi 
but  no  one  seemed  to  recogniza  her ;  and.  I  thought  these  feelings 
were  awakened  by  sioaple-  mo|Avea  of  charity  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out  being  dependant  on  any  personal  excitement.  But  when  we  got 
into  the  open  air,  which  breathed  freshness  and  relief  to  my  coinpan* 
ion,  ab^  informed  me  that  every  one  of  the  cqngregatiou  witUin 
kiie  w  perfectly  who  she  was  ;  but  not  one  would  give  utterance  even 
to  the  blessing*  which  they  silently  poured  on  her,  fearing  to  add  to 
her  distress  by  any  public  display.  Who  would  exchange  the  con- 
solation of  such  eloquent  silence  for  the  hef^rUe^d  and  indelicate  con- 
dolence of  tl^  world  I 

We  walked  apartt  while  th<)  assembly  left  the  church,  and  dis- 
pei;aed  in,  irregular  grouj^s  through  the  wood.  When  the  doors  were 
dosed,  and  no  one  to  be  seen,  the  lady  advanced  to  the  collage,  and 
tapped  .gently  at  jthe  window.  The  signal  was  answered  by  the 
appearance  of  her  father  aocd  husband,  who  both  offered  me  their 
thaoksfor  having  accompanied  her  daring  the  ceremony,  which  they 
had  thought  it  imprudent  to  witness.  "For  even  here,  sir,'*  said  the 
exile,  "has  the  spirit  of  corruption  spread  itself;  and  my  bein^  pub- 
licly ddlcovered  might  bring  down  the  strong  arm  ot*  persecution  on 
Uie:  whole  of  this  district,  whose  devotion  to  me  js  well  known.  I 
am  prudent  for  their  and  my  family's  sake — but  on  my  own  account 
indiflferenU  Now,"  continued  he,  "wc  must  go  on  towards  the 
town.  Thf*  little  bark  which  my  frieuds  have  engaged  to  convey 
roe  to  anotl^r  shore  lies  riding  at  the  moulb  of  the  bay,  and  at  higa 
water  a  boa(  is  to  be  in  readiness  on  the  beach.  The  sand-heaps 
scarcely  show  the  red  tinge  of  the  sinkiug  sun.  We  have  no  time 
tm  lose.     Stephanie,  my  love,  reUinthat  gentleman's  arm :  Eugene 
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and  I  hare  much  to  talk  <if  yet — and  at  supper  we  shall  have  leianiv 
for  our  leave- taking.     Come  on  I" 

The  assumed  cheertulness  with  which  he  spoke  did  not  conceal 
from  me'  the  melancholy  of  the  speaker,  nor  produce  the  effect  be 
wished  for  on  his  daughter.  We  Walked  onwards  according  to  the 
arrangement  he  had  made,  and  for  a  few  minutes  no  words  were  ex* 
changed.  But  there  is  something  in  the  French  heart  that  must 
have  vent,  whether  in  joy  or  sorrow.  The  first  is  increased,  and  the 
latter  seems  diminished,  by  communication ;  and  if  sympathy  i» 
discovered  in  the  listener,  his  bemg  a  stranger  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
confidence. — My  fair  companion  soon,  tlierefore,  sought  the  solace 
most  natural  to  her  sex  and  nation,  and  she  freely  told  me,  as  we 
walked  towards  Ia  Teste,  mush  of  the  secret  of  her  father's  situa- 
tion. On  two  points,  however,  she  observed  a  caution,  which  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  remove.  She  neither  mentioned  his  name^ 
nor  the  nature  of  that  crime  which  had  called  forth  his  banishment 
and  remorse.  The  first,  she  said,  she  dared  not  reveal  until  he  was 
safw  from  the  possibility  of  detection  or  betrayal.  Tlie  latter  she 
could  not  venture  to  tell  me,  lest  my  national  or  private  prejudices 
might  destroy  the  sympathy  which  had  been  so  forcibly  excited  in 
her  father's  favor.  I  participated  in  her  precaution  on  both  points, 
and  guardedly  avoided  any  expression  that  might  lead  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  one  secret,  which  must  almost  necessarily  have  carried  with 
it  that  of  the  other.  The  fear  of  learning  that  tlie  stranger  had  been 
guilty  of  some  really  serious  crime  made  me  shudder.  1  was  not 
much  of  a  politician,  and  had  great  leniency  for  state  oliencesy 
which  often  sprung,  1  knew,  from  private  virtues.  I  hoped  that  the 
crime  of  the  stranger  was  of  this  nature,  until  I  recollected  his  self- 
upbraidings ;  and  then  the  memory  of  d'Enghien,  Wright,  Palm, 
and  Pichegru,  flashed  altogether  across  n^  mind. — But  1  would  not 
dwell  upon  the  possibility,-  and  struggled  to  get  rid  of  mj  bewilder- 
ing conjectures. 

**  Whatever  may  have  been  his  error,"  said  I,  in  reply  to  an  obser- 
vation of  the  lady,  **  It  cannot  surely  have  sprung  from  a  vicious 
hearfr;  for  had  it,  I  am  convinced  that  though  your  natural  affection 
might  make  you  overlook  it,  it  would  have  utterly  prevented  that 
devotedness  which  is  displayed  towards  your  father  by  all  who  know 
him,  fVom  your  noble  husband,  down  to  the  meanest  peasant  of  the 
land.'* 

"  If,  sir,"  said  she,  "the  act  for  which  he  now  suffers  teas  a  crime 
its  effects  upon  him  almost  rasied  it  to  the  dignity  of  virtue  itself;  for 
such  has  been  his  remorse,  even  through  years  of  splendid  pros- 
perity, the  oonsequence  of  that  act,  that  his  whole  life  has  been  speht 
in  deeds  of  benevolence  and  goodness,  from  a  principle  of  retribution 
to  mankind." 

I  did  not  then  stop  to  examine  deeply  the  pardonable  sophistry  of 
this  observation,  nor  shall  I  now.  It  will  be  more  interesting  to  my 
readers  to  learn  an  instance  of  that  philanthrophy  by  which  the  aft 
fectionate  daughter  thought  her  reasoning  justified.  For  the  sake  of 
eoneiseness,  I  shall  relate  the  circumstance  in  my  own  way,  but 
I  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  effect  by  not  giving  it  'm  her  coUoquiiJ 
phrase. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Thitbeat  loved  daagfater  of  the  then  exile,  but  once  count,  i^enenl 
•nd  man  of  inflaence  and  wealth,  was  sought  for  in  nrarriage  by 
some  of  the  first  characters  of  the  day — anxious  for  an  alliance  with 
anch  a  man  as  her  father,  and  for  the  possession  of  such  loveliness 
as  difltiiMraished  her.  Amongst  her  suitors  was  one  of  those  mar- 
shals of  France,  who,  with  a  title  of  almost  the  highest  rank,  pos- 
sessed a  celebrity  which  none  of  his  illustrious  brother-soldiers 
eclipsed.  He  was  incalculably  rich :  and  his  alliance  might,  at  that 
period,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  inost  splendid  which  the  country 
afforded.  The  fiither,  mother,  and  family  of  the  beautiful  Stephanie 
were  delighted  with  the  offer,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  her  secret 

attachment  to  a  younger  lover.      Eugene  de  S ,  ihe  marshal*B 

aid«de*camp,  was  twenty  years  of  age.  The  marshal  had  numbered 
more  tlian  fifty  summers,  and  his  blanch  locks  did  not  form  a  strong- 
er  contrast  to  the  dark  chesnut  of  Engine's  flowing  hair,  thau  did 
his  stiff  and  uninviting  mannerjp  to  ail  that  was  beautiful  and  manly 
in  £iigef>e*s  person  and  demeanor.  The  marshal  and  his  aid-de- 
camp had  been  presented  to  Stephanie  on  the  same  day.  Ths  pub- 
lic courtship,  and  the  secret  attachment,  proceeded  ai  the  aame  time, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  pace :  two  or  three  interviews  had  decided 
both,  and  the  rapidity  ol  each  was  astonishing.  The  marshal  and 
his  aid-de-camp  were  equally  the  sport  of  their  feelings.  The  one 
w%»  sure  of  marrying  Stephanie,  and  was  raised  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  an  old  man  s  rapture.  The  other  was  sure  of  loosing  her, 
and  sank  in  the  depths  of  youthful  despair. 

The  whole  business  was  so  sudden,  that  Stephanie  was  half  be- 
wildered. Her  consent  to  the  alliance  had  been  scarcely  demanded ; 
it  was  proposed,  and  she  made  no  objection.  The  suri^nder  ef  her 
affections  had  never  been  asked ;  yet  they  were  irrevocably  disposed 
of.  The  conduct  ot  tbe  rivals,  too,  watf  not  a  little  embarrassing. 
The  marshal  had  never  talked  of  love,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  functions,  and  the  dignity  of  his  station.  Eugene  had 
never  declared  his  sentiments,  but  Stephanie  suspected  ihem  from 
his  looks,  and  other  tokens  which  lovers  only  can  understand.  But 
he  had  not  dared  to  speak  out ;  and  the  preparations  for  the  union 
were  all  arranged,  and  tbe  day  fixed,  without  his  venturing  to  tell 
Stephanie,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  loved  her.  She  knew  very  well 
that  he  did  love  her  notwithstanding,  and  he  saw  that  his  passion 
was  returned  with  an  ardor  that  fully  equalled  his  own.  But  it  seem- 
ed ntler  insanity  to  indulge  the, slightest  hope  ;  and  the  young  couple 
mntualiy  and  tacitly  submitted  to  tbe  certainty  of  their  despair. 

Eugene  was  the  marshal's  favorite  officer,  and  it  was  on  him  that 
the  negotiatioBS  devolved  which  led  to  tbe  matrimonial  preparatives. 
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Public  bdsineas  occupied  the  mariihal  incessantly  up  to  the  very  dtij 
of  hig  projected  wedding;  while  his  youthful  deputy  was  constantly 
despatched  with  messages  and  letters.  He  had  strict  orders  to  brin^ 
matters  to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as  possible ;  for,  as  the  marshaj 
used  to  say,  ^*  The  atfairs  of  a  great  nation  ought  npt  to  wait  on  the 
trijling  of  individuals." 

On  the  morning  fixed  on  for  the  wedding,  Eugene  was  sent  with 
a  verbal  message  from  the  marshal,  to  be  delivered  to  Stephanie  her- 
self. "You  will  tell  her,"  said  tlic  marshal,  "thatl  am  in  utter 
despair  at  being  obliged  to  disappoint  her  anxiety,  and  strike  such  a 
blow  to  her  affection*' — (Eugene's  heart  was  bounding,  and  almost 
bursting  through  his  breast) — *»  but  that  matters  of  state  have  unex- 
pectedly occurred,  which  make  it  totally  impossible  for  nJe  to  fulfil 
my  engagement  to  go  to  church  this  tnoming" — (Eugene  nearly 
fainted  from  emotion)—  **  until  half  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time." 
Eugene  made  an  obeisance,  staggered  out  of  the  house,  and,  more 
dead  than  alive,  hastened  to  mount  his  house,  and  rode  up  to  Stepha- 
nie's dwelling. 

When  he  arrived,  (he  bustle  and  magnificence  of  preparation  nearly 
drove  htm  mad.  A  Parisian  marriage  is  a  grand  and  boisterous  affair, 
and  this  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  every  way. 
Eugene  asked  for  the  count.  He  was  dreeing.  "  The  couBteas  V* 
"Dressing."  "Mademoiselle?"  "Shejraa  already  dressed,  and 
anxiously  waiting  the  marshal  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Anxiously  !  I  must  see  her,  fhen,  immediately,"  cried  Eugene, 
in  a  fierce  tone,  of  which  the  servants  did  not  comprehended  the 
meaning,  and  of  which  Eugene  was  binasolf  unconscious.  He  was 
ushered  in,  and  there  sat  Stephanie  alone,  decked  out  in  roses  whiefa 
had  no  felKyw-tinge  upon  her  cheek,  and  in  finery  which  ill-assorted 
with  her  heart's  misery.  Eugene  stammered  forth  his  message  in  a 
voice  so  ohoked  and  faltering,  that  Stephanie,  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self, burst  into  tears.  To  what  frenay  does  not  exeessive-  love  at 
times  drive  on  his  victims!  Eugene,  for  a  moment,  believed  Ste- 
phanie's tears  to  tiow  from  offended  vanity  and  pride,  and  litde  sus- 
pected that  she  did  not  comprehend  one  word  of  the  marshal'^  mes- 
sage, while  shocked  at  the  appearance  and  manner  of  ita  bearer. 
The  hapless  messenger  stood  awhile  dumb  and  stuplfied ;  but  rfsft 
wept  so  bitterly,  that  he  eonld  not  resist  her  distress,  and  advancing 
some  paces  towards  her,  asked  if  he  should  summon  the  servants. 

"And  would  you,  for  the  [H>or  triumph  of  displaying  your  power 
over  me,  e.Tpose  my  despair  ?" 

*<  Despair !  Power  over  you  f  What  do  1  bear '  Ob !  speak  out, 
speak  out,  my  Stephanie  I'— Tell  me,  do  1  deceive  myself,  or  are  tliese 
your  real  sentiments .'" 

"  Spare  me — spare  me  their  confession,"  cried  she ;  "  surely  yen 
are  conscious  of  my  misery  !" 

<*  You  love  me,  then  !"  exclaimed  he,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her — ''now,  then,  let  me  die;  I  have  lived  long  enoagh  !" 

He  here  took  her  hand,  on  which  he  imprinted  a  thousand  burning 
kisses — and  a  scene  ensued  which  not  even  the  actors  ei)uld  describe. 
They  had  recovered  their  ealmness  in  aome  degree ;  and  were  ex- 
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ing  consolations  on  their  mutoal  despair,  when  an  ontrider  of 
the  raarshal  galloped  into  the  couit^yard ;  and  in  a  moment  more  a 
■errant  entered  the  room,  to  inform  Stephanie  that  the  impatient 
veteran  had  alnuidoned  all  matters  of  state  and  business,  and  was 
driving  op  to  the  house  in  the  utmost  baste.  At  the  abrupt  delivery 
of  this  message,  Eugene  started  up,  hurried  to 'the  window,  and 
seeing  the  superb  open  carriage  containing  the  marshal,  and  followed 
by  his  splendid  suite,  he  attempted,  without  knowing  what  he  did, 
to  fly  fiom  the  scene  ;  but  tottered  when  he  reached  the  i6iddle  of 
the  chamber,  and  fell,  without  sense  or  motion,  on  the  floor. 

The  wretched  and  fainting  Stephanie,  roused  to  sensation,  and  half 
firantic,  flew  towards  the  sufferer,  and  threw  herself  on  h^r  knees 
beside  him.  She  would  have, cried  for  help,  but  she  was  almost  suf- 
focating, and  could  not  utter  a  sound.  In  this  crisis  the  door  wss 
flimg  open,  and,  with  all  the  pomp  snd  solemnity  suitable  to  his  state 
— in  caoie  the  marshal,  ushered  by  the  happy  father,  leading  the 
mother  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  common  friends. 
Imagination  may  picture  the  surprise,  the  disappointment,  and  the 
eompaasion  which  actuated  more  or  less  the  several  witnesses. 

"Ton  love  him,  then?'*  said  the  father,  after  some  broken  expla- 
nations on  the  part  of  Stephanie.    **  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do!'*  replied 

^And  yon.  Captain  de  S ,  you  love  my  daughter.?" 

'* To  distraction,  count!'*  cried  Eugene,  who  had  recovered  his 
senses,  and  burned  with  hope  at  the  turn  which  affairs  were  taking. 

"^  Then,  by  heavens  you  shall  be  her  husband — and  no  one  but  you ! 
What  say  you  nmrshal  ?'* 

^  Why,  my  dear  count,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and  it  strikes 
me  that  little  can  be  said  on  an  affair  like  the  present. — Besides,  pub- 
lic bosxness  of  great  importance  waits  for  me— «nd  my  functions  are 
manifold.  I  can  only,  therefore,  assure  you  that  the  happiness  of 
your  daughter  being  the  first  object  of  my  desires  —next  to  the  duties 
which  my  public  functions  impose — I  am  enchanted  to  have  discov- 
ered the  method  of  promoting  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  beg  to  retire, 
"sfiering  to  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  the  assurance  of  my  profound 
homaee,  the  use  of  my  equipage  which  waits  below,  and  my  advice 
that  she  and  my  friend  Eugene  set  off  to  the  church  without  delay, 
nor  disappoint  the  priest  and  the  amiable  society  which  surround  roe.** 

The  marriage  of  the  lovers  was  in  consequence  celebrated,  but  not 
quite  so  quickly  as  the  marshal  bad  recommended ;  and  the  count 
had  soon  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  noble  conduct,  for  the  changes 
of  aflbirs  hurled  the  marshal  from  all  his  grandeur,  and  he  soon  atler 
died :  While  Eugene's  father  having  gone  over,  and  remained  firm 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  the  son  was  enabled  to  afford 
very  considerable  protection  to  his  wife's  family  and  dependents,  aU 
though  yithout  power  to  screen  her  father,  altogether,  as  has  been 
already  seen. 

In  addition  to  this  trait  of  diiinterestedness  in  the  character  of  her 

&ther,  Madame  de  S — ; made  me  acquainted  with  several  others 

of  eqnal  liberality ;   and  .she  accounted  for   his  present  influence 
and  security  among  the  people  of  the  Ijandes,  by  informing  me  that 
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• 
he  hsd  beem  idtimEtely  aonoeeted  with  the  diitriol,  by  ptibfie  em- 
ploymenU  and  constant  efibrta  ibr  its  improvement^   for  the  last 
twenty  yean 

Tbe  gfaort  twilight  of  this  climate  was  bow  paasing  impiilly  orer, 
and  when  we  reached  La  Tefte,  it  had  become  nearly  dark.  A^  we 
approached  «*The  French  Crown,"  the  exile  and  Cugene  ^toppe^i 
till  we  joined  them,  and  we  then  walked  all  together  towards  the  inn. 
'*•  Here  are,  no  doubt,  year  quarters,  sir  ?*'  asked  the  exile.  "  Yea,"' 
Teplied  I.  *^  And  here,  too,  are  we  going  to  take  our  last  repast  to- 
gether, my  daughter,"  added  be,  taking  one  of  her  hands  in  both  of 

**  Oh  say  not  so,  my  dear  father  !'*  she  replied,  **  There  may  bfc 
yet  bright  days  in  8t«re  for  ns :  once  escaped  to  a  land  of  liberty,  yon 
BKiy  securely  look  fbrw;wd  to  some  change — and  none  can  be  for  th^ 
worse.  Cheer  up,  my  father.  I  cannot  expre«4i  to  you  how  my  he«uft 
'feels  Iig4»tened  fretn  kBv'ttig  communicdted  to  this  kmiable  -stranger 
so  many  acts  of  your  viitne.  'Heaven  wilt  not,  surely,  cast  off  so 
good  a  msn.*' 

"Ah  !'*  said  be,  mownfuDr,  <*1f  HesTen  did  always  ft  vor  tbe-gooil 
in  this  life,  how  few  would  take  the  trnnble  to  be  Tieious  !  But  we 
■muflt  hope  for  that  justice  Hereafter,  which  we  find  not  liere.  Bat 
how  durst  1  speak  thus?  Am  I  not  justly  punished  '  Heaven  know* 
my  guilt,  snd  wUt  net  be  appeased.     Then  let  me  sufWr  V* 

Wicfa  these  WH»rds,  rapidly  vttered,  he  rnehed  iiito  Che  inn,  and 
roMMted  the  stairs.  Eugene  aod  Stephanie  followed ;  awd  they  all 
three  entered  a  chamber-  where  i  observed  a  table  kid  with  prepara- 
tions for  supper.  .  I  was  glad  to  leave  them  awhile  to  Ihemselvee — 
so  I  retired  to  my  room,  where  I  had  the  luxury  of  getting  rid  of 
my  clothes,  still  soaked  frotn  tbe  adventure  on  the  beaeh.  The  op- 
eration of  changing  being  completed,  i  descended,  and  rssolyed  noC 
to  intrude  upon  tlie  privacy  of  the  party  above — 1  was  making  nay 
way  to  the  kitchen,  thn  usual  resoit  for  aroasemeiit  and  information 
in  houses  of  this  kind.  As  I  approached  the  door,  I  heard  lirst  loud 
speaking,  and  then  a  burst  of  merriment  fVom  several  mingled  voice*, 
but  one  of  which  appeared  femiliar  to  my  ears.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  hushed  attention,  while  some  one  spoke  to  the  following  effeet, 
in  sounds  which  I  tbouvht  I  recognized. 

"  Tes,  my  lads !  as  1  was  saying,  *  •  *  •  (  many  a  gvntlemati  fol- 
lows  by  choice  what  an  artist  pursues  professionally.  If  I  choose, 
for  example,  to  cook  a  supper  for  a  friend,  I  honor  my  office,  •  ♦  •  •  » 
instead  of  it  degrading  me.-— Hand  me  that  fry  ing>pan,'Marie  !  Jump  ! 
*  *  *  * !  if  you  had  but  half  the  activity  of  your  cousin  Oaxille,  there 
might  be  some  hope  of  you ;  but  yottll  never  be  more  than  a  slove*- 
ly  kitchen-wencb,  never !" 

Astonishment  and  alarm  for  my  friends  «bove  'held  ne  breatblest, 
ms  he  went  on.  ^ 

>*  Tes,  gentlemen,  you  may  despise  the  arts  of  the  kitchen ;  bnt 
you  for^t,  •  •  •  •  !  that  Gallienus,  though  an  emperor,  was  obiefly 
famed  for  his  culinary  knowledge — ^that  Cadmus  the  great,  mat 
grindfether  of  Bacchus,  and  founder  of  The|)es,  was  cook  to  the  king 
of  Bidon ! ,  do  yon  know"— ^ 
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AHhon^h  sore  of,  my  man,  I  wanted  atiU  a  vlnial  -proof  of  bm 
identity,  and  I  geDily  pushed  the  door,  which  was  already  partly 
open.  Before  me  was  the  kitchen  fire,  on  one  aide 'of  which  were 
fonr  sailors  drinking,  »nd  at  the  other  stood  Mottsaeur  the  Inspector 
of  the  Forests,  with  his  back  towards  me,  his  head  cowred  tritfa  a 
white  cotton  cap,  his  coat  off,  his  shirt  sieeTe^  tucked  up,  a  loQg 
apron  tied  round  his  watst,  a  knife  in  one  hand,  a  fryrng«pan  in  the 
other— and  altogether,  in  short,  a  figure  fit  for  the  n'Ontispiebe  of  a 
cookery  book.  The  flow  of  his  eloquence  was  for  a  raooieirt  h»t^- 
Topted  by  his  occupation  ;  Hnd  as  4  had  seen  and  'heard  enough  to 
sstisfy  me  every  way,  I  made  a  precipitate  retredt  up  stkiris,  and 
without  any  ceremony,  entered  the  room  wliere  the  party  was  seated. 

*' Pardon  m6,  sir,"  said  I,  addressing  the  principal  pdrsonage.;  **I 
do  not  wish  ne^dleisly  to  alarm  you,  bat  I  fear  there  isxfon^r  of  your 
keing  diacovered  *'* 

^  now  ! ' '  exclaimed  the  two  gentlemcm,  itiorting ihmi  iheir  chairs, 
*•  Have  yon  seen  any  one  ?'* 

^'Tes,'*  said],  "that  very  questionable  person  the  ikspeetdr  of  (be 
fomts  IB  at  tfaia  moment  in  the  house." 

« Indeed  !  In  the  kitchen,  I  hope,*'  said  the  father.  • 

^'fs  that  aH  ?"  cried  Eagene. 

••  Oil !  poot  La  Broche !'  exclaimed  Stephanie ;  sqkI^  ^hnite  which 
would,  in  happier  eirenmatances,  haVe  expanded  to  a  hearty  lamghf 
was  exhibited  on  each  of  their  counteminees. 

**To  reanove  your  astonishment,  my  good  sir,"  sard  tfhe  stranger, 
**  knew  that  tiiat  poor  feltow  was  my  cook  for  many  yearsi,  batil, 
through  the  interest  of  ray  son-iti-law  here,  when  I  wafe  mined,  he 

Kt  the  appointment  which  now  bvkngs  him  to  ihia  plaee — that  he 
t  been  the  chief  instrument  in  procuring  -means  fbr  my  escape-^ 
9ad  is  at  this  moment  dressing  my  snpper,  as  a  last  mark  of  respect." 

"Tour  cook!  Is  it  possible  !"  eifclaimed  I — "hnt  he  has  been  a 
■oldier — a  Serjeant  of  draguons?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  he  had  the  rank  to  entitle  him  to  forage  and  allowmices.' 

**  Known  to,  and  distin^ished  by  all  the  marshals,  and  most  of  the 
gpverala,  ibr  his  courage  ?" 

"  For  his  cowardice,  his  conceit^  and  his  cookery.*' 

"  He  has  made  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  GernAny  and  Ruatia.'*' 

"True;  in  my  kitchen.'* 

"Then  his  wounds?" 

"His  wounds!"  .   ' 

"  Yes !  Uie  loss  of  his  finger  ?" 

"  Oh !  in  chopping  off  the  tail  of  a  leg  of  mutton.*' 

"  The  scar  on  his  forehead  .'  " 

"  Received  in  falling  over  An  iroh  pot  One  evening*,  when  drhnk.'* 

"  The  cot  aeroM  his  cheek  ? " 

**Gifen  him  by  a  scullion  with  a  earviop'  knife^  in  letui'n  for  a 
Tollej  of  curses,  and  the  stroke  of  a  soup-lanle  on  the  shoulders.'* 

"But  his  fluent  .discourse — his  knowtedjre  <}f  ancient  names — his 
aequaiiitanee  with  Cadmus,  Bacchus,  GaUienhSi  Lyctirgus,  Api- 
eios ?" 

"  Picked  ap  fael-^  sad  there  from  books  whieh  tbuoh  hpbh  cookery, 
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and  string  together  for  hii  uie,  most  probably  by  some  poor  peda- 
gogue." 

«'  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

*^  Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

«* Perfectly!  ' 

**  Then  sit  down  to  supper,  for  here  it  comes." 

And  true  enough  th^  supper  was  coining,  for  the  savory  fames  of 
soup  appeared  at  the  door ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  was  enveloped 
the  fiery  face  of  the  inspector,  who  bore  himself  the  smoking  tureen. 
He  advanced  with  proud  strides  toward  the  table,  and  was  just  in  the 
act  of  placing  the  tureen  in  the  centre,  when,  by  ill  lack,  his  eyes 
encountered  mine,  fixed  full  upon  him  with  a  stare  of  many  combi- 
nations.  The  shock  was  like  that  of  an  electric  battery,  and  made 
him  bound  and  spring  sideways,  plump  ag&inst  Ranger,  who  lay 
stretched  under  a  corner  of  the  table-cloth,  when  he  stumbled  and 
fell  upon  the  fragile  table,  which  broke  down  with  a4:rash,  mingling 
in  one  common  ruin,  soup,  dishes,  plates,  glasses,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  forthcoming  repast. 

Curses  from  the  inspecter — roars  of  laughter  from  Eugene  and 
myself— screams  of  inquiry  from  the  landlady,  and  of  explanation 
from  the  maid — with  piercing  yells  from  poor  Ranger,  who  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt,  formed  the  accompaniments  to  thii  exhibition 
of  mishap.  Even  the  exile  and  Stephanie  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
sist a  momentary  feeling  of  mirth — but  he  soon  relapsed  into  serious 
looks,  and  Eugene  and  1  caught  the  contagion  ;  the  landlady  and  the 
maid  hushed  their  screams,  and  put  on  grave  faces,  from  veneration 
to  the  count ;  Stephanie  was  silent  and  sad  ;  so  when  the  mortified 
inspector  scrambled  out  of  the  ruins  and  stood  before  us,  wiping  the 
soup  from  his  face  With  his  drenched  and  scalding  night-cap  he  met 
nothing  but  a  group  of  blank  and  dismal  countenances,  on  which  to 
repose  his  agitation. 

<(  •  «  •  « I  M  g^j^  ],^^  looking  wofully  at  me,  *'  what  devil  has 
brought  you  here  to  catch  me  in  this  pickle,  and  destroy  the  best  eon- 
smnmee  ever  tasted  within  the  walls  of  The  French  Crown  P " 

He  was  quite  crest-fallen,  and  had  totally  lost  bis  bullying  tone. — 
I  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  for  I  remembered  his  hospitality  ;  and  I 
liked  the  humility  which  made  hin,  for  gratitude,  descend  from  his 
neV-born  honors  to  his  former  station.  I  therefore  stretched  out  my 
hand  to  him,  saying,  "  Never  mind,  never  mind,  Monsieur  the  In- 
spector :  we  can  all  sup  without  soup,  I  am  certain." 

**  Oh  yes !  that  we  can,*'  was  echoed  round  ;  and  he  looked  some- 
what consoled. 

**  But  *.***!  to  be  caught  in  a  cook*s  ca^-and  apron !  " 

**  What  of  that !  "  said  1.  **  A  gentleman  often  follows  by  choice 
what  an  artist  pursues  professionally — and  if  you  choose  to  cook  a 
snpper  for  a  friend,  you  honor  the  office,  instead  of  its  d^rading 
you." 

*^  A  generous  sentiment.  •  •  *  •  i  and  expressed  in  my  own 
words  !  Yes,*'  added  he,  winking  significantly  yet  respectfully  to- 
wards the  others,  **  yes,  these  gentlemen  and  this  lady  know  that  I 
have  dabbled  in  the  kitchen  as  an  ajnatear,  and  like  new  and  then 
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to  lekz  my  labortr — fandingr  myaelf  with'  a  gridiron,  or*  sbakih^  hands 
vith  a  stewpan."  *  This  tally  was  followed  by  the  sblt-approving 
kngfa  (which  yet  tingles  in  my  reader*8  ears,  I  hope,)  for  it  appear- 
ed that  the  inspector  could  not  reittrain  his  jocalarity,  eten  in  the 
jifesenee  of  his  patrc  ns. 

"Well,  well.  La  Broche,"  said  the  exile,  "forget  the  soup,  and 
think  now  of  what  follows  it.  Go,  change  your  uncomfortable  trap- 
pings, and  join  ns  at  the  supper  which  we  owe  to  your  skill.  Make 
haste ;  for  you  know  time  does  not  wait  for  me,  nor  tide  neither." 

The  inspector  bowed  low,  and  retreated  tn  arrange  his  toilette 

The  exile  heaved  a  dte];f  sigh,  the  first  whish  had  escaped 'him  in  my 
prevence.  His  children  ecthoed  it  more  heavHy  ;  atid  their  sadness 
rafected  me/  The  new  modelling  the  airchitecture  bf  the  tables  di- 
rirted  my  attention  for  a  while  ;  and  supper  was  soon  ftrllowed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  re-organized  inspector,  who  took  a  chair  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  with  an  ease,  as  if  he  was  quite  in  his  p^dp- 
tr  place ;  and  he  was  treated  by  his  former  master  with  a  cor- 
diality which  would  look  odd  to  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  but  which,  somehow,' does  not  i&ere*  seem  at  all 
nndignified  or  de^ading. 

The  repast  went  silently  on,  {buT-6i^s  of  the  party.  lost  in  thotight 
—the  remaining  one  more  substantially  employed.  When  the  in- 
spector appeared  to  be  about  half-done  eating,  ahd  the  rest  ef  tis 
were  entirely  satisfied,  the  door  was  opened  by  the  landlady,^  who 
advanced,  with  a  ccnn^r  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  sobbed  out  to 
the  exile  that  a  poor  fellow  below-stairs  entreated 'pei'tniBsitm  to  come 
Dp,  and  express  his  gratitude  and  duty. 

**No,  my  good  woman,  not  n6w,'*  said  the  e±ile :  *^  do  spare  xhe 
uiy  unnecessary  scenes  of  sorrow." 

"Ah  !  sir,  it  is  not  soirow  that  makes  toe  wei^p'jiisinow.  There 
'will  be  time  enough  for  that  in  half  an  hour  hence — when  you  are 
going  to  leave  us  for  eyer,  and  perhaps  ts' ie  swallowed  urp  in  the 
wide  ocean,  or  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Ton  will  see 
that  I  can  be  as  sorrowful  then  as  any  one  in  La  Teste  ;  but  at  pres- 
ent I  am  crying  for  happiness,  because  poor'  Geoffroi,  the  carrier,  is 
laughing  and  crying,  and  singing  and  ddncing  altogether  in  tbe 
kitchen,  half  wild  with  joy." 

This  coBsbination  of  methodical  sentiment,  horrible  anticipations, 
and  ill-timed  happiness,  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  light  up  the 
features  of  the  exile  with  another  gleam— ^but  it  was  like  the  latent 
glimmer  of  an  expiring  lamp,  for  he  smiled  no  more  thai  night. 

"  Then  let  poor  Geoffroi  come  up.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to 
•ee  one  happy  in  this  heavy  hour,  and  honest  enought  to  put  'on  no 
Jttask  of  sorrow.    Send  him  up!'' 

The  landlady  tripped  across  the  room,  anti  called  shrilly  at  th^e 
door  for  Geoffroi,  who  answered  in  person,  by  popping  in  nis  ncfAd, 
>s  soon  almost  as  she  had  pronounced  his  nahle. 

*  This  last  remark  appears  to  have  been'botrowed,  heaven  kn«ws  Ro^ 
from  that  savory  work  "The  Cook's  Oracle;  "— «  book  which  every  man 
moal  lelish,  who  likes  sound  sense  garnished  with  genuine  humor,  p^esof 
"  saocs  piquante/'  and  precepts  at  once  philosophic  and  palatable. 
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**  Here  am  I,  sir,^  said  he ;  *^  I  knew  you  would  let  me  in,  so  I 
followed  Madame  Benoist  up  stain,  and  waited  outside.  Oh  !  my 
noble  count — for  I  would  give  you  your  title  though  your  neck  was 
under  the  guillotine— ^how  am  I  to  thank  your  bounty  ?  My  heart 
was  breaking  for  your  sake,  and  you  have  mended  it,  idl  for  my  own 
— and  a  little  fir  Cazille's  to  be  sore.  Oh  !  sir,  your  generosity  has 
been  near  killing  me — but  I  am  easier  now  that  I  can  thank  you."- 

.'^  Your  discourse  is  quite  a  mystery  to  me,  my  -good  fellow — yoa 
owe  me  no  thanks. — I  have  shown  you  no  bounty. — What  do  you 
mean  ?*' 

**  Ah  !  1  knew  how  it  would  be,  count ;  and  I  told  my  mother, 
and  Madame  Benoiat  below  stairs,  and  Marie,  and  the  sailors  all, 
that  you  would  deny  the  fkct  as  flat  as  a  criminal  at  the  place  of 
execution.'* 

These  home  strokes  sent  out  by  GeofTroi  in  the  way  of  illuitration 
did  not  at  all  ruffle  the  exile  ;  but  they  were  torturing  to  Stephanie 
and  Eugene,  and  dyed  my  face  a  deep  scarlet ;  while  the  inspector 
took  them  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  started  up,  and  with  genuine 
delicacy,  called  oi:^  fiercely  to  Geoflroi, 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  *  *  *  !  you  sneaking  dog,  to  talk  of  execu- 
tions and  guillotines  to  the  count  there,  who  is  condemned  to  and 
flying  from  both  the  one  and  the  other  ?  <  Have  you  no  sense  of 
decorum  in  your  stupid  head  ?  Monsieur,  you  must  excuse  the  fel- 
low's bluntness  for  his  honesty's  sake.  He's  an  honest  fellow, 
*  •  •  ?  after  all." 

"Thank  you.  Monsieur  the  mspector,'*  replied  Geoffroi ;  "  it  ia 
well  for  every  man  who  has  so  good  an  excuse  for  his  roughness. 
And  thank  you  once  more,  noble  sir,  in  my  own  name  and  that  of 
my  dear  Cazille.  These  hundred  francs  (chinking  five  gold  Napo- 
leons  in  his  hand),  these  hundred  francs  will  make  us  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  Landes ;  and  we  will  bless  you  for  them  every  day, 
night  and  morning — after  to-morrow,  when,  God  willing,  we  shall 
be  married,  and  not  much. at  leisure  for  any  thing  else."  ^ 

He  here  blubbered  like  a  child,  and  laughed  most  irresistibly  ;  and 
was  meanwhile  bowing  his  way  backwards  towards  the  door,  when 
the  exile  addressed  him,  in  that  benevolent  and  soothing  tone  which 
BO  fixed  my  attention  on  cur  first  meeting.  "  My  good  GeofTroi,  I 
must  not  suffer  you  to  load  me  with  unmerited  praise.  This  money 
did  not  come  from  me.  My  daughter  here,-  or  her  hubsband,  per- 
haps, has  taken  this  method  of  rewarding  poor  Cazille's  attentions 
and  fidelity.  For  myself,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  forgot  both 
you  and  her.'* 

"Why  yes,"  said  Stephanie,  "I  did,  indeed,  give  this  sum  to 
Cazille  on  leaving  the  inn  this  morning ;  but  I  scarcely  know  how 
Geoftroi  could  have  received  it  without  knowing  who  it  came 
fronf." 

"  You  gave  a  hundred  francs  to  Cazille,  madaroe  .'*'  exclaimed 
GeofTroi,  kysterically;  **>then  we  are  rich  indeed,  for  this  money 
came  from  some  other  source.  I  got  it  half  an  hour  ago  from  the 
post.offioe  enclosed  in  this  paper." 
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H«  here  produced  a  letter  addressed  to  *<  Monsieur  Geoffiroi,  the 
Carrier, 

Liyin^  with  his  mother, 

La  Teste." 

Witliin  -was  written  *'From  a  friend;"  and  in  it  had  been  enclosed 
the  £▼«  gold  pieces. 

**Tlien/*  exclaimed  the  exile,  *' tbie  secret  doer  of  good  mast 
haTe  been  no  other  than  La  Broche  himself!  Come,  come,  La 
Brocbe,  do  not  be  ashamed  of  a  generous  deed.  Look  up,  man,  and 
receiTe  the  honest  fellows  thanks." 

The  inspector  waved  his  hand,  in  rejection  of  praise  or  acknowl- 
edgment— robbed  his  whiskers — pulled  up  hia^ shirt  collar — muttered 
a  few  nothings — and, .  in  short,  displayed  all  the  pitiful  and  paltry 
flirtations  of  those  who  accept  of  thanks  for  services  never  per- 
formed. 

**  What  a  scoundrel  !'*  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  turned  in  disgust 
towards  the  window,  and  while  poor  Geoffroi  loaded  his  supposed 
benefactor  with  blessings,  and  offers  of  himself,  his  cart  and  oxen, 
lor  ever  and  ever,  to  carry  Monsieur  the  inspector  from  La  Teste  to 
Bordeaux  and  back  again,  with  all  his  stores  of  eatables — ^barring 
fish,  which  he  never  admitted  among  other  goods ! 

The  whole  party  joined  in  honoring  the  inspector's  liberal  dona- 
tion ;  and  I  warrant  that  Geoffroi  is  to  this  day  ignorant  to  whom 
he  owes  his  wedding  gift. 

The  hour  of  departure  now  fast  arriving.  La  Broche  was  despatch- 
ed to  make  the  final  arrangements  with  the  sailors  who  waited  be- 
low. The  exile  seemed  to  summon  up  every  energy  of  his  soul  to 
nseet  the  separation  from  all  that  was  dear  to  him.  His  daughter 
-was  quite  overpowered  as  the  moment  arrived  ;  and  her  temporary 
calm  was  succeeded  by  a  whirlwind  of  anguish  and  despair.  She 
tlirew  herself  on  her  father's  neck,  as  though  she  would  have  clung 
tliere  for  ever ;  and  the  scene  becoming  insupportably  painful,  I  re- 
tired from  the  chamber,  quitted  the  house,  and  walked  out  upon  the 


The  night  was  quite  dark,  for  the  moon  bad  not  yet  risen.  There 
raa  not  a  breath  of  wind.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  near  me  but  the 
little  boat,  just  beginning  to  float  on  the  tide,  which  was  now  full 
in,  and  three  or  tour  fishing  vessels  with  the  dutiky  huts  of  their 
owners  close  by,  made  visible  by  their  scanty  lights.  The  waves  • 
rippled  onwards  with  a  mournful  murmur,  and  1  thought  everything 
wvaa  sotted  to  the .  melancholy  of  the  moment.  In  less  than  ten 
jaainutes  1  distinguished  the  party  leaving  the  inn,  lighted  by  the 
sndlady,  the  inspector,  aud  Geoffroi.  The  exile  seemed  in  the  act 
of  consoling  his  daughter,  vrhile  Eugene  stepped  on  before  to  place 
mome  trifles  in  the  boat.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  beach,  than 
a.  number  of  poor  inhabitants  came  around  them,  weeping  real  tears 
of  honest  attachment,  and  sending  up  prayers  which  came  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts.  The  exile  walked  through  these  groups 
-with  an  air  at  once  noble  and  gracious ;  and  approaching  me,  he 
took  me  by  the  hand. 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  returning  his  cordial  pressure,  "  this  farewell 
ia  rarely  consolatory." 
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^*  It  isv"  replie4  he,  "I  qjcknowledge  it.  1  was  ^w&tb  an  ambitioiu 
man,  and  loved  to  believe  mjself  the  people's  idol.  This  is  the  first 
moment  in  which  I  could  be  pertain  of  their  attachment,  and  it  is  de- 
lightful!" 

A^  the  resin  torches  threw  their  red  glare  on  %is  face,  I  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears. 

**j!ffo,"  said  he,  ^^they  will  got  out.'  I  would  weep,  but  that  i»  a 
luxury,  long,  long  denied  me.  You  see  me  moved — I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it.  Shouts  of  victory — my  personal  sufferings — my  children's  an- 
guish— the  memory  of  my  mourning  add  desolate  wife-^nothing 
could  have  bro.ught  the  moisture  to  my  eyes  but  this  unquestionable 
proof  of  public  regard.  This  is  my  proudest  triumph.  I  will  and 
must  cherish  it." 

H,c  then  turned  to  the  people,  and  addressed  them  for  a  few  min* 
utes  in  a  strain  of  exalted  eloquence  and  feeling.  His  discourse  hav- 
ing beep  chiefly  political,  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  a  skeleton 
record  of  it  here.  £  very  sentiment  was.  noble,  and  every  sentence 
well  expressed.  He  spoke  to  them-  of  Uieir  duties  as. citizens  and 
subjects  ;  gave  them  honest  and  sound  advice  ;  and  compressed  into 
this  brief  and  unpremeditated  harangue  matter  which  a  less  skilful 
orator  might  have  swelled  to  ten  times  its  extent.  The  eifect  of  this 
address  was  prodigious  on  both  the. speaker  and  his  audience.  Every 
one  of  his  listeners  seemed  elevated  beyond  the  common  height  of 
feelmg  and  character ;  and  these  simple  fishermen  showed  like  a  band 
of  bold  and  well -informed  beings,  while  the  very  womep  participated 
ix^. their,  looks  of  eQergy  and  intetligencv. 

When  he  ceased,  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the  circle  which 
ei^oompassed  him ',  and  one  voice,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  ven- 
tured, or  perhi^s  could  not  repress,  a  shout.  The  impulse  thus  giv- 
en, a  cheering  and  simultaneous  burst  escaped  from  the  crowd^  and 
resounded  in  a  dozen  distinct. repetitions. along  the  beach. 

**$9^ow,  my  friend,"  said  he,  addressing  me  with  a  mien  glowing  wiHh 
energy, /*  now  th^n,  farewell.!  Your  generous  sympathy  has  sunk 
deep  in  my  heart ;  and  we  may  meet,  perhaps,  again — when  1  shall 
be  able  to  express  my  gratitude  in  the  way  1  like  the  best.  I  am  no 
longer  sunk  in  gloom.  Hope  sheds  her  lights  upon  my  soul ;  and 
this  night,  so  lately  the  most  miserable,  is  transformed  by  her  magic 
touch  to  the  happiest  of  many  a  year. — In  thus  parting  from  you,  I 
have  but  one  request  to  make.  .My  name  is  unknown  to  you.  Do 
not  seek  to.  fin4  it  out ;  for  I  >vouid  not  have  it  reach  your  knowledge, 
umi^ccompanied  by  the  explanation  of  that  crime  which  has  most  dis- 
tinguished it,  and  which  none  but  I  could  give  you.  Should  you, 
however,  discover  it  by  chance,  and  witii  it  learn  the  secret  of  my 
shle^me  an^^  .my  remorse,  shrink  not  from  my  recollection  as  from 
something  mpffstxowi,;  bift  rexpember.l  am  mortal,  punished,  and  pen- 
itept !" 

I  made  no  answer  but  bj  a  pressure  of  the  hand — for  it  was  one 
of  thope  moments  in  which  I  dared  not  trust  to  words.  He  acknowl- 
edged my.  reply  in  the  same  way,  with  equal  warmth ;  and  then  turned 
towards  his  daughter.  Her  aspect  was  quite  changed.  She  was  no 
^ng/Hf.  depressed,  or  ixi,  .tearSf    The  elpgpenoe  and  lieroic  bearing  of 
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herftther,  and  the  enthamasm  it  produced  in  the  people,  had  worked 
oa  her  as  on  the  rest.  She  embraced  him  with  fondness,  but  at  the 
nme  time  with  animation.  While  they  were  locked  ia  each  ether'a 
aims,  a  flash  appeared  far  out  in  the  bay,  and  then  the  report  of  can- 
■on  roiled  alon^  the  waters. 

^  Hark !     The  signal  for  sailing !"  exclaimed  the  exile. 

"Away,  then,  my  father, away  !'*  said  Stephanie. 

^^  Adiea,  noblest,  best  of  men  !"  cried  Eugene. 

"Bless  you!  blew  you  I"  burst  from  every  other  tongue.  The 
ezite  stepped  into  the  boat  and  seized  the  helm,  as  I  gazed  on  his 
&ce  for  the  last  time.  The  sailors  took  their  oars — another,  and  an- 
other gun  sent  out  its  signal-flash  and  its  swelling  peal.  Answering 
shoots  from  the  shore  returned  the  salute — the  splashing  of  tbe  oars 
on  the  water  soon  died  away — and  tbe  sparkling  lusture  which  they 
struck  from  the  waves  was  in  a  little  more  lost  in  tbe  darkness. 

I  stood  for  a  while  riveted  to  the  spot,  as  the  actors  of  this  scene 
gradually  retired.  I  soon  found  that  I  wat  alone,  and  I  turned  my 
iteps  towards  the  inn.  In  the  yard  stood  Eugene  and  Stephanie. 
They  were  just  preparing  to  mount  their  horses,  being  determined  to 
^ainthe  forest  inn  that  night,  so  as  to  reach  Bordeaux  the  next  morn- 
mg.  They  only  waited  for  the  inspector,  who  was  to  accompany 
them  to  the  borders  of  the  Landes,  where  they  were  to  separate,  for 
fear  of  attracting  observation  ;  and,  finally,  Geofiroi  was  setting  out 
on  foot,  to  throw  himself  into  Caztlle*8  arms,  and  entreat  her  to  ac- 
eompany  him  to  the  altar  on  the  morrow. 

I  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  the  afieotionate  daughter  and  her  well- 
matched  mate.  He  parted  from  me  like  a  friend.  Her  voice  did  not 
hlier  when  she  bade  me  adieu !  but  I  saw  her  face  in  the  faint  light 
of  tbe  hostler's  candle.  It  was  deadly  pale,  and  I  thought  the  ex- 
citement which  hitherto  supported  her  had  nearly  died  away.  But 
on  obserring  her  more  closely,  I  ramarked  a  brilliancy  in  her  eyes, 
which  seemed  the  offspring  of  some  high  resolve,  and  shone  on  her 
pallid  cheeks — like  the  sun  on  a  bed  of  snow — with  painful  and  al- 
most unnatural  lustre. 

They  rode  oflT;  and,  as  I  entered  the  house,  the  inspector  caught 
my  attention,  making  his  way  out  of  the  kitchen — his  mouth 
crammed — fats  jaws  at  work — a  huge  unpicked  bone  in  one  hand,  and 
a  bottle  in  the  othec — the  first  of  which  he  was  striving  to  stufi"  into 
kis  mouth,  and  the  latter  into  his  pocket — while  a  confused  jumble 
of  soflbcating  sounds  was  vamiy  struggling  for  utterance  from  his 
overloaded  maw.  Geofi*roi  was  ushering  him  out  and  carrying  his 
sabre,  pistols,  whip,  and  great  coat,  with  the  willing  obsequiousness 
of  gratitude.  I  thought  them  a  fine  contrast,  as  I  walked  up  the 
stairs,  and  gave  to  otut  a  smile  of  good- will  and  the  other  a  sneer  of 
contempt,  while  I  compared  their  chasacters,  and  shut  my  door  be- 
hind me. 

I  set  out  the  next  morning,  in  a  different  direction  from  that  by 
which  I  had  approached  I^  Teste ;  and  that  part  of  the  country 
kavinff  no  farther  interest  for  me,  1  left  it  to  be  examined  more  min- 
utely by  those  to  whom  it  might  offer  new  attractions. 

▼01.  I,  17 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Distant  countriefl  and  different  purtniita  soon  called  off  my  atten- 
tion from  dwelling  on  these  scenes ;  and  in  some  time  from  my  leav' 
ing  La  Teste,  my  mind  only  retained  the  recollection,  bnt  had  lost 
the  fresh  imprint  of  my  adventure.  It  so  happened,  that  immediately 
af\er  having  bade  adieu  to  the  Landes,  I  qaitted  the  country  alto- 
gether, and  seas  and  mountains  intervened  to  cut  off  the  sources  of 
information  respecting  it.  1  heard  of  proscription  lists  and  pardons, 
and  deaths,  and  other  casualties  among  the  condemned  or  exiled 
persons  obnoxious  to  punishment,  or  considered  worthy  of  mercy  ; 
and  many  names  reached  me  publicly,  but  not  one  which  gave  me 
any  clew  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Exile's  fate.  1  fell  also  his  last 
request  as  a  serious  obligation,  and  I  therefore  sought  no  direct  means 
of  obtaining  any  intimation  of  his  name. 

Circumstances  threw  me  once  more  into  France  in  eighteen  months 
after  my  parting  with  him ;  and  in  the  midst  of  that  season,  when 
frost  and  snow  with  us  wrapt  comfort  in  its  winding-sheet,  and  fam- 
ine stares  the  wretched  in  the  face,  I  found  myself  walking  in  a 
richly  swelling  country*— where  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
fig-tree  were  still  m  bloom ;  where  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  sighing 
breath  of  the  south,  formed  the  music  of  the  air  ;  wh tie  orange-groves 
and  myrtles  poured  a  fragrance  upon  months,  which  were  elsewhere 
wintery. 

1  had^ntered  France  at  a  quarter  far  distant  from  that  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  this  story,  and  was,  as  usual,  musing  my  way 
through  the  by-roads  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  when  I  came,  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  to  a  village  that  seemed  decorated  with  all  the 
preparations  for  a  fete.  The  houses  were  decked  out  with  the  whole 
fiqery  of  (heir  interior  ornaments ;  and  curtains  and  counterpanes 
wers  hong  upon  the  walls ;  the  treasures  of  the  gardens  were  dis- 
played in  the  windows ;  festoons  dangled  across  the  little  street ; 
preparations  for  bonfires  were  ready  on  the  road  ;  and  every  one  was 
dressed  in  the  bigh-holidav  costume  of  the  country. 

On  a  rising  ground,  close  to  the  villsge,  (he  upper  part  of  a  h%nd- 
some  mansion  was  discoverable  through  tasteful  plantations  and  vine- 
yards. It  had  every  appearance  of  wealth  and  respectability ;  and» 
as  the  gate  which  opened  on  a  fine  avenue  of  palm-tiees  seemed  to 
invite  the  crowds  of  peasantry,  collecting  from  every  point,  I  depos- 
ited the  appenda|re8  of  my  journey  in  the  village  inn,  and,  with  my 
stick  in  my  hand,  jomed  one  of  the  groups  which  were  ascending 
towards  the  house. 

Whenever  I  want  information  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  I  inva 
riably  address  myself  to  some  old  peasant,  from  whose  frankness  I 
am  sure  of  sincerity,  while  the  garrulity  of  age  makes  such  a  chron- 
icler invaluable. 

<(  A  joyous  scene  this,  my  firiend,"  said  I,  saluting  a  little,  active 
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old  man,  in  whose  sharp  chesnut-colored  viso^,  and  fiery  black 
e/ea,  shone  the  intelligence  which  marks  the  character  of  his  country. 

"You  mav  well  say  that,  sir.  When  an  honest  man  returns  to 
flis  home,  after  nearly  two  years  banishment,  the  scene  which  wel- 
comes his  coming  should  be  joyous ;  and  when  the  returning  exile 
uppens  to  be  of  consequence,  by  rank  and  wealth,  as  well  as  by 
▼irioe»  it  ia  a  proud  day  for  the  country." 

By  one  of  those  irresistible  strokes  o!  conviction,  which  sometimes 
determine  us,  on  lighter  proof  than  this,  I  was  on  the  insUnt  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  thkt  fate  had  thrown  me  here  to  witness  the  triumphant 
return  of  the  persecuted  and  pardoned  Exile  of  the  Laudes.  1  burnad 
with  ezcesMve  curiosity,  or  any  belter  feeling  the  reader  likes; 
but  I  would  not  suffer  a  question  to  escape  me  that  might  lead  to  the 
mention  of  the  name,  which  I  was  now  resolved  not  to  hear  but  from 
nia  own  lips.  I  was,  however,  anxious  to  be  certain  that  my  belief 
was  well  grounded,  and  I  went  on.  «*When  is  the  count  expected  to 
arrive  ?" 

•*ln  an  hour  certainly." 

"Is  the  countess  at  home  ?*' 

"Where  else  shoald  she  be  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?" 

"And  his  daughter  and  her  husband  ?*' 

"Oh !  they  are  at  the  house  too,  I  suppose.*' 

Tbese-answers  left  me  no  doubt,  and  1  walked  up  the  avenue  with- 
out any  more  hesitation;  and  filled  with  a  nervous  yet  pleasurable 
anxiety,  which — ^llke  a  summer  breeze  on  the  breast  of  the  ocean — 
seemed  at  once,  to  ruffle  and  warm  my  bosom. 

When  we  arrived  close  to  the  house,  the  appearance  of  every  thing 
was  beautifully  striking.  It  was  an  edifice  of  noble  structure,  built 
in  the  regular  and  simple  majesty  of  Grecian  taste.  All  was  on 
*  princely  scale — facade,  columns,  balcony,  and  balustrades.  In  front 
was  an  extensive  lawn,  bounded  by  a  terrace  of  considerable  extent. 
Here  were  laid  out  tables,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  costly  refresh- 
ments, of  which  all  comers  seemed  indiscriminately  to  partake.  Sev- 
eral groups  of  dancers  exhibited  on  the  gi  ass — and  the  music,  the 
flowers,  the  silk  flags,  and  other  emblems  of  rejoicing,  seemed  all  as 
it  were  reflections  from  a  sky  of  the  brightest  hue  and  purest 
serenity. 

Hy  eye  sought,  amidst  the  crowd  of  well-drassed  gentry  and  gau- 
dily-attired peasants,  for  Stephanie  and  her  husband,  but  In  vain. — 
It  then  asked  lor  the  mistress  ef  the  fete,  and  soon  fixed  itself  upon 
the  person  of  a  tall  and  handsome  female,  whose  air  of  happiness, 
and  hospitable  activity,  pronounced  her  to  be  the  object  o(  its  inquiry. 
Knowing  that  ray  foreign  appearance  must  have  attracted  notice,  and 
impatient  to  explain  that  I  had  some  claims  to  offer,  in  excuse  of  my 
apparent  intrusion,  I  advanced  towards  the  lady,  and  told  her  that, 
having  arrived  by  accident  in  the  neighborhood,  I  had  tnkeo  the  lib- 
erty, though  a  stranger,  to  join  myself  to  the  crowd  of  visitors  who 
had  assembled  to  hail  the  joyous  event  of  the  day.  She  replied, 
with  a  demeanor  of  noble  courtesy,  that  none  were  strangers  at  such 
a  time — but  that  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  return  of  her  husband 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  friends. 
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"Then,  madame,"  said  I,  "since  as  a  mere  unknown  you  favor 
me  with  that  title,  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  advancing  a  claim 
to  it — on  slight  grounds  certainly — but  stronger  than  that  uol- 
versal  feeling  to  which  you  grant  the  privilege.  In  shoit,  ma- 
dame, I  had  the  honor  of  the  couat's  acquaintance,  as  well  as  that  of 
your  amiable  daughter  and  her  husband ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
express  the  sensation  with  which  I  anticipate  their  recognition  of  me, 
on  such  a  day  as  this.** 

"You  are  then,  sir,  really  a  friendof  my  husband's! — I  say  a  friend, 
for  all  who  know  him  are  so.  You  formed  his  acquaintance,  then, 
during  his  hours  of  exile  ?     You  are  an  American  ?" 

"No,  madame,  I  am  a  British  subject." 

"A  British  subject,  and  yet  my  husband's  friend  !  ^here  then,  or 
under  what  circumstances,  could  yen  have  known  him  ?'* 

At  this  question  I  began,  for  the  first  instant,  to  fear  that  I  might 
be  going  too  far,  and  was,  perhaps,  mistaken.  It  was  very  possible 
that  some  other  person  might  be  in  question,  instead  o(my  exile,  and 
I  felt  a  momentary  embarrassment,  which  prevented  my  replying 
directly  to  the  countess's  question. 

"Ah  !  sir,"  said  she,  "I  think  I  understand  you.  You  Ure,  per- 
haps, one  of  those  persons  who  fled  from  England,  during  the  late 
order  of  things,  with  intelligence  to  our  government — and  you  may 
not,  under  present  circumstances,  wish  to  compromise  yourself. — 
Keep,  then,  your  secret,  sir, — and  excuse  my  imprudence." 

The  devil !  thought  I — am  I,  on  all  occasions  and  circumstances, 
to  appear  to  the  members  of  this  family — if  it  is  the  same  family — 
in  the  loathsome  aspect  of  a  spy,  an  informer,  or  a  traitor! 

'<Madame,  jrou  mistake,  me,*'  exclaimed  I  with  warmth.  *'If  I 
could  have  the  pleasure  ot  seeing  your  daughter  or  her  husband, 
they  could  give  an  answer  to  your  dishonoring  supposttitn." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  I  intreat  you,"  cried  the  countess — "in  the  con- 
fusion and  flutter  of  my  feelings,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  say.     But 

here  comes  my  daughter,  Madame  de  V ,  and  her  husband,  who 

will  receive  you  according  to  your  merit,  and  make  my  apologies.'* 

The  reader  may  well  believe  that  at  the  name   of  Madame   de 

y I  was  thunderstruck,  for  no  sound  could  be  more  unlike  than 

it  was  to  that  of  Madame  de  S .     I  turned  round,  only  to  have 

my  worst  fears  most  fully  confirmed ;  for  in  the  lady  who  approach- 
ed I  saw  a  total  stranger,  young  and   handsomer  certainly,  bnt  not 

half  as  handsome  as  Madame  de  S ,  of  short  stature,  and  inclined 

to  embonpoint — while  the  gentleman,  on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  was 
a  mengre,  stiflT-Iooking,  powdered  personage,  of  upwards  of  forty. 

**Herc,  my  dear  Lucelle,"  said  the  countess,  in  an  habitually  gra- 
cious, but  hurried  tone,  as  if  her  mind  was  any  where  but  with  me — 

"here  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  yours  and  Monsieur  de  V ,  as 

well  as  of  your  dear  father." 

Madame  de  V dropped  me  a  low  and  astonished  curtrey  ;  her 

husband  flung  upwards  a  supercilious  salutatiou ;  and  I  exclaimed — 

"Your  pardon,  madame.  I  said  neither  old  nor  particular — I  said 
a  mere  acquaintance — and  did  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Mon- 
sieur de  V .     In  short,  madame,  I  am  all  error  and  confusion.     I 
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^oite  mif^toek  your  house,  family,  and  husband,  who  I  now  find  is  a 
totally  different  person  from  the  count,  my  friend." 

'*Sir,  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  your  embarrassment.  Who — what 
csuDt  could  you  have  meant  in  similar  ciicumstances  with  my  hus- 
band?" 

**Who — what  count? — Why,  madame — really  and — honestly — I 
cannot  answer  your  question !  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  his  name  it 
is  now  a  loo|;  time  since  I  saw  him — and  then  only  once.  1  can  only 
aay,  Madame,  that  his  daughter,  for  whom  I  bad  mistaken  this  lady, 
was  much  handsomer — that  is,  rather  taller,  madame — and  not  so  &t 
— lomewhat  more  slender,  I  should  say.  In  fact,  madame,  her  bus- 
band  was  not  so  old — I  mean  he  was  a  good  deal  younger  than  tbb 
young  gentleman.  lu  abort  their  names  were  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  S ,  and  that  is  rettlly  all  I  can  say  on  the  subject." 

**  Heayeus  !  "  cried  Madame  de  V ,  not  at  all   annoyed  or 

coofosed  at   my  blundeiing,  "  the  gentleman  means  my  dear  sister 
Stephanie." 

'*  The  very  same,  madame !  "  exclaimed  I,  in  the  utmost  delight 
"  Stephanie — your  dear  sister,  Stephanie — and  her  husband  Eugene 
— ^yoor  dear  brother-in-law  Eugene — and  your  husband — (How  stu- 
pid ?)>-yoar  father,  I  mean,  madame.  Quite  a  difierent  looking 
man — much  older — that  is,  not  quite  so  young  looking.  In  short,  la- 
dies, 1  am  enchanted,  and  almost  beside  myself,  to  find  that  I  am 
right  after  all,"  cried  I  wiping  away  the  dew  of  agitation  and  con- 
fuiion  which  overspread  my  brow. 

**  And  you  did  really  know  our  dear  Stephanie,  Eugene,  and  my 
lather  ? " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did,  my  dear  madame,  and  passed  several  hours 
with  them  in  the  Landes  of  Gascony,  at  the  very  latest  moments  of 
year  bther's  stay  in  France!  " 

**What  !  what !  "  cried  the  mother  and  daughter  together.  "  Is 
it  then,  indeed,  true  that  we  see  before  us  that  liberal  aud  generous 
traveller,  who  was  the  solace  of  those  dreadful  hours?  Are  you, 
■r,  that  man,  and  have  we  hesitated  an  instant  in  acknowledging  you. 
By  dear,  dear  sir !  " 

Here  they  took  each  a  hand ;  and  I  am  certain  that  had  I  given  my 
countenance  to  their  wishes,  they  would  have  each  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  cheek  as  well. 

*'  Ah !  my  friends,"  said  the  mother  to  the  persons  around  her 
"  look  upon  this  gentleman  as  one  of  yourselves.  This,  then,  is  ho 
BO  fondly  mentioned  by  my  Stephanie — who  was  the  companion  of 
my  dear  husband's  last  liugerings  on  the  shores  of  his  beloved 
country — and  whom  Heaven  has  sent  to  be  the  witness  of  his  tri- 
umpUan  treturn ! " 

While  the  company  made  me  their  acknowledgments,  she  continued, 
**Now,  then,  sir,  you  will  enter  our  dwelling  in  your  tiue  capacity 
IS  ajritnd  of  the  house.  *  Follow  me ;  and  as  you  have  only  seen 
ny  husband  in  the  poor  disguise  of  an  exiled  criminal,  let  me  show 
his  semblance  in  his  days  of  rank  and  distinction." 

*Ami  de  la  maison 

VOL.   I.  M? 
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I  followed,  with  Madame  V ,  by  the   grand  entrance   into  the 

housA ;  and,  passing  through  vestibule,  ante-chamber,  and  saloons, 
re>irhed  at  length  a  little  boudoir — that  elegant  sanctuary  of  every 
Frenchwoman  with  any  pretension  to  fashiou.  The  furniture  and 
decorations  were  in  a  style  correspondent  to  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  house.  A  recess  contained  a  bed  of  the  most  costly  kind, 
from  which  the  conntes/i  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  displayed,  hang- 
ing against  the  wall,  a  portrait  of  her  husband  in  the  full  costume  of 
a  general  officer,  and  glowing  in  the  splendid  coloring  of  manly 
beauty  and  military  distinction.  This  fine  exhibition  filled  me  with 
delight;  and  I  anticipated  with  new  pride  my  meeting  the  noble 
original  as  a  friend.  The  transition  to  his  daughter  was  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  f  enquired  if  I  was  not  to  have  the  pleasure  oi  seeing 
Stephanie  and  her  husband. 

**  See  her!  oh!  that  you  shall,  sir ;*' replied  the  eoyntess  with 
brimful  eyes,  *<  and  in  a  situation  fitting  so  rare  and  inestimable  a 
daughter.  You  shall  see  her  the  returning  companion  of  her  father 
--^he  who   was  the  cOmfort  and  support  of  his  banishment." 

**  How,  madame  !  I  do  not  comprehend  you.  Surely  Madame  de 
S did  not  accompany  her  father  ? " 

**  No,  sir,  but  she  followed  him  almost  immediately.  When  my 
dear  Stephanie,  overpowered  by  grief,  had  nearly  sunk  under  its  ex- 
cess, and  was  roused  to  a  new  existence  by  the  eloquent  farewell  of 
her  father — to  which  you  also  were  a  listener — she  took  at  the  mo- 
ment the  irUlexible  resolution  of  sharing  his  exile  and  his  fate.  Un- 
der that  impulse,  she  hurried  his  departure,  as  you  saw  ;  and  having 
communicated  her  intenton  to  her  hukbaod.  whose  thoughts  were  as 
her  own,  they  only  returned  here  to  embrace  me  and  my  denr  Lu- 
cille. Then  hastening  with  the  whole  speed  of  duty  and  affection 
they  embarked  at  the  nearest  port,  and,  by  a  happy  chance,  the  ship 
they  sailed  in  reached  the  shores  of  my  husband's  exile  some  days 
before  that  which  carried  him ;  and  when  he  at  length  landed  on  the 
beach,  worn  out  and  miserable  by  his  agitated  teelingi  and  long 
voyage,  the  first  signals  that  he  saw  were  the  outstretched  arms  ef  bis 
daughter,  and  his  first  hHtbor  of  repose  her  throbbing  and  affectionate 
bosom.  From  thenceforward,  till  the  hour  when  his  pardon  reached 
him,  did  she  and  her  husband  pay  back  their  debt  of  gratitude  by  en- 
tire devotion  to  his  service  ;  and  they  now — even  at  this  moment — 
approach  together,  to  share  the  rapturous  welcome  of  myself  and 
my  friends." 

Before  I  had  time  to  express  any  one  of  the  emotions  which  this 
recital  excited,  the  ceuntess  resumed.  "  But  at  this  instant  I  recall 
to  mind  that  a  letter  is  in  my  posession  for  you,  sir." 

**  A  letter  for  me,  madame  !  " 

••Even  so— a  letter  wiitten  by  my  husband  on  board  the  vessel 
the  very  night  you  parted  from  him,  and  sent  by  a  fishins^boat  to  La 
Teste  the  next  morning.  It  was  enclosed  to  Monsieur  de  S  ,  to 
be  given  to  you  ;  but  he  and  you  had  alike  quitted  the  place,  and  it 
was  forwarded  to  him  here,  and  reached  him  the  very  day  of  his  and 
Stephunie's  voluntary  banishment — which  was  indeed  that  of  their 
arrival  from  the  Laudes.  Not  knowing  where  to  discover  you — being 
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l^iK»raiit  even  ofyoar  name — and  willing  atill  to  hope  that  There  was 
a  chance  of  your  being  one  day  led  to  this  house — they  entrusted  it 
to  my  care  ,  and  here  it  is  with  the  seal  unbroken,  and  the  contents 
sacred  from  every  eye." 

During  this  speech  she  had  opened  a  satinwood  eecretary,  where, 
after  a  little  search,  she  discovered  the  letter,  which  she  put  into  my 
bands.  I  took  it  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  surprise,  gratification, 
and  curiosity;  snd^  being  anxious  to  indulge  those  feelings  unob- 
served, I  begged  the  countess's  permission  to  retire  into  the  shrub- 
bery, whet e  1  might  be  able  to  do  so.     She  assented — I  bowed  to  her 

and  Madatme  de  V ,  and  passed  out  upon  the  lawn.     The  crowd 

had  considerably  increased  ;  and  much  bustle  was  excited  by  the 
arrival  of  an  avant  courier,  who  announced  that  the  travellers  were 
little  more  than  a  league  distant,  and  that  there  arrival  could  not  be 
delayed  beyond  half  an  hour  at  furthest. 

My  heart  palpitated  with  pleasure  ;  and,  resolved  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  perusing  the  letter,  which  1  felt  an  almost  necessary  prepara- 
tloa  for  my  meeting  the  count,  I  passed  hastily  along  the  terrace  to  a 
little  arbor  at  its  extremity.  I  bad  a  full  view  of  the  road,  the  avenue, 
and  the  grand  entrance  ;  and  I  saw  the  long  train  of  dancers,  with 
thetr  garlands  and  gay  dresses,  lining  the  approach  as  far  as  1  could 
distinguish.  The  air  resounded  with  music — every  combination  of 
pleasure  seemed  to  raise  my  mind  to  its  highest  pilch  ; — and  in  this 
nood  I  broke  the  seal.     The  letter  was  addressed 

*•  To  the  Generous  Stranger. 

'*  On  board  my  vessel.    Thursday  night. 

**  We  have  only  just  parted ;  yet  I  feel  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  brought  us  together  still  unbroken — for  something  whispers 
me  that  we  shall  meet  again.  Under  this  impression,  I  cannot  resist 
the  impulse  which  leads  me  to  address  you.  One  of  a  thousand 
probable  chances  may  inform  you  of  ray  name ;  and  I  cannot  endure 
tlie  thought  of  your  learning  who  and  what  I  am,  without  knowing 
why  and  wherefore  I  am  so. 

**  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  which  surrounds  me,  and  in  the  agi- 
tation of  my  harrassed  mind,  I  can  perform  this  task  but  in  a  broken  and 
imperfect  manner. — I  cannot  piesume  to  call  you  Iriend — I  will  not 
address  you  by  a  colder  title — and  I  expect  from  your  mind  that  lib- 
erality which  is  promised  by  your  manners. 

**  Tou  have  heard  me  accuse  myself  of  a  great  crime — you  have 
heard  the  expressions  ot  my  remorse.  I  spoke  truly  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  did  not  exaggerate  in  the  latter.  Yes !  to  me,  and  me 
alone,  roust  be  attributed  the  act  which,  more  than  all  the  congre- 
gated crimes  of  ages,  stamps  the  foulest  stain  upon  my  country.  Yet 
do  not  shudder — this  act  wa<i  mine — virtually  mine,  though  many 
were  concerned  in  its  accomplishment.  I  had  the  power  to  have  pre- 
vented it — to  have  saved,  by  one  word,  my  country  from  shame — 
myself  trom  infamy — and  my but  I  outrun  myself. 

**  This  self-accusing  i^  all  too  true — yet,  paradoxial  as  it  may  seem, 
this  very  act  was  the  off^^pring  of  excess  of  virtuous  feeling — of  ihat 
overstrained  enthaciasm  in  politics,  which,  like  religious  ianaticism. 
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harries  it*  blio«lfo1d  vottries  to  the  most  monstroiu  deeds.  But  when 
this  deed  was  dooe—whea  the  veil  fell  from  my  eyes — when  the 
body  of  my  virtuous  and  iDoocent  victim  was  stretched  io  death,  and 
his  blood  reeking  to  the  heaveof — *twas  then  that. I  awoke  from  my 
dream — thai  coDvlction  of  my  enormity  burst  upon  me,  and  the  de- 
mon of  veoeeance,  uprising  from  the  blood-drenched  scafibld,  seemed 
to  shake  belore  me  the  scorpion  whip  of  retribution  ! — ^Even  now  I 
see  the  phamtom  scouvee — my  pores  send  forth  a  flood  of  suffering. 

<*  In  the  full  flush  oi  youthful  vigor,  I  was  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  awful  events.  I  saw  the  monstrous  march  of  despotism,  and  I 
flung  myself  before  the  fiend,  to  stop  bis  strides  or  be  crushed  in  the 
struggle  It  was  no  common  contest.  It  was  the  immortal  rights  of 
man  Ikp^osed  to  the  powerful  yet  paltry  workings  of  tyranny — the 
wrestlings  of  liberty  with  oppression — the  clash  of  intellect  with  in- 
tolerance— the  manacled  but  mighty  arm  of  millions  against  the  ner- 
vous pressure  of  corruptiou.  The  popular  mind  was  phrensied — what 
couM  be  looked  tor  from  its  actions  ?  We  were  forced  and  goaded  on 
to  desperation — and  the  crimson  ^uod  of  gilt  swept  alike  over  tyrants 
and  slaves. 

'  **  Will  the  warning  be  listened  to?  Will  the-  despots  of  our  days 
look  back  on  those  which  are  no  more  ?  Or  will  a  bold,  yet  thought- 
ful band  throw  themselves  between  mobs  and  tyrai.ts,and  force  them 
to  their  own  salvation  !  The  people  never  cast  their  eyes  behind 
them.     Let  their  rulers  think  en  the  f^ct,  and  profit  by  its  knowledge. 

"  I  entered  that  assembly  which  was  to  open  the  path  to  my  coun- 
try's freedom,  like  a  young  lover  burning  to  embrace  the  idol  of  his 
heart  and  his  mind.  My  passions  were  roused — my  head  on  flame. 
Discussion  ioUowed  discussion — and  franctic  denunciations  against 
royalty  were  the  forced  fruits  of  the  madness  of  nonarchs.  They 
defied  and  denounced  us.  We  dared  their  contempt  and  their  anathe- 
.mas — we  met  them  in  the  conflict— and  we  triumphed! 

*«  In  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  of  which  I  was  such  a  member  at 
I  paint  myself,  I  had  three  friends,  over  whom  my  control  was  so  un- 
limited, that  they  swore  to  follow  my  leading  on  every  question, 
great  or  small.  The  greatest  of  all  questions  came. — I  had  no  wa- 
votings — I  gave  my  vote— my  friends  echoed  the  sound!  Fatal  and 
horrid  sound  !  The  die  was  cast — the  lists  were  reckoned — the  ma- 
jority announced.  Four  voices  had  decided  the  question — or  rather 
one  voice,  and  that  one  mine.'  The  sentence  was  djbath — my  king 
was  sacrificed—and  i-^ 

A  REGICIDE!" 

The  first  effect  of  this  letter  upon  me  was  a  stu pitied  astonishment 
— ^next  came  a  bitter  sorrow,  as  if  I  had  lost  a  friend  by  death— I 
then  resolved  to  quit  the  place  (or  ever. 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  here  a  confession  of  my  political  faith ;  but 
I  unhesitatingly  avow  one  of  my  political  feelings,  the  rather  aait  is 
one  which  1  intend  religiously  to  preserve.  I  mean  my  repugnance 
to  the  persons  who  condemned  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold.  That 
some  of  those  persons  may  have  been  good  men  is  a  startling,  but, 
nevertheless  a  very  proveable  theorem.  That  a  vile  deed  may  be 
dene  from  •  mistaken  principle  ot  right  is  too  true— but  in  the  cauee 
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of  Kberty  even — the  noblest  cause  of  all — there  is  something  which 
makes  us  shrink  from  the  name  of  an  assassin.  But  in  the  case 
where  it  is  murder  for  its  own  sake — where  the  victim  is  the  victim 
of  his  virtues — where  policy  and  humanity  alike  forbid  the  blow — 
and  where  It  is  struck  merely  that  blood  may  follow  it,  the  mind  is 
almost  withered  by  the  influence  of  the  deed  it  execrates.  There  is 
a  sorcery  in  crime  of  this  sort  which  raises  up  a  spirit  of  enduring 
horror.  Such  I  have  ever  considered  the  deed  in  question  ;  and  al- 
though I  have  striven  to  depict  one  of  its  perpetrators  in  the  light 
thro  a  h  which  many  of  them  should,  no  doubt,  be  viewed — I  coul4 
not  venture  the  contact  of  an  intimate  counexion  with  even  spch  a 
man — lest  sympathy  for  the  actor  might  weaken  my  abhoriap|^  for 
the  act,  ^^ 

My  resolution  on  reading  his  letter  was  then  instantly  foMued.  I 
took  a  path  leading  to  the  village,  which  was  visible  below  me  ;  and 
as  I  seared  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  a  sliout  of  triumph  told  me 
that  the  count  had  arrived.  I  looked  to  the  avenue  gate,  and  saw  the 
carriage  stop.  The  countess  and  her  daughter  were  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd.  They  received  in  their  arms  first  Stephanie 
and  her  husband  ;  and,  lastly,  I  saw  the  fine  figure  of  the  exile  bound 
upou  the  earth,  and  rush  into  the  embraces  of  his  wife. 

I  caught  no  glimpse  of  his  face  ;  but  turning  abruptly  to  the  inn, 
I  made  my  preparations  for  immediate  departure.  While  my  resolu- 
tion was  unshaken,  I  determined  to  place  myself  out  of  the  reach  oC 
temptation — ^so  I  took  ray  place  in  a  diligence  just  then  passing 
through  the  vfllage,  and  night  quickly  fell  upon  me  and  the  scene 
from  which  I  fled. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  my  readers,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
true,  that  I  am  to  this  day,  ignorant  of  the  exile's  name.  Two  rea- 
sons prevented  my  becoming  acquainted  with  it — want  of  Inciin  a- 
tiim,  and  want  of  opportunity.  I  never  aslced  it  from  any  one;  and 
being  out  of  the  way  of  public  people  and  events,  it  never  reached 
me  accidentally. 

I  have,  however,  made  inqiuries  respecting  some  other  personages 
connected  with  this  story  ;  and  late  accounts  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Laudes  have  informed  me  of  some  important  changes. 

Monsieur  the  inspector  from  his  unhappy  prating  propensities, 
ibuod  it  utterly  impossible  to  keep  secret  his  connivance  at  the  ex- 
ile's escape.  His  owu  blabbing  betrayed  what  his  honest  associates 
never  would  have  divulged  ;  and  in  the  summary  punishment  of  the 
day,  he  was  deprived  of  his  place,  shorn  of  his  honors,  and  stripped 
of  everything  but  his  culinary  knowledge ;  to  which  he  noir  owes 
his  support,  and  devotes  his  whole  attention.  He  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  several  }ears,  simpiv  and  unadornedly,  "  La  Broche,  Trai- 
teur,  Restaurateur,"  at  the  sign  of  Le  Grand  Gourmand,  in  which 
the  wag  of  a  painter  has  hit  off  to  the  life  a  likeness  of  the  host  him- 
selfland  which  hangs  over  a  shaltby  little  shop  off  one  of  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris — where  any  of  my  readers  may  dine,  any  or  every 
day  in  the  year,  on  soup,  three  dishes,  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
bread  at  discretion — for  eighteen  pence,  and  a  penny  to  the  waiter. 

The  Forest  Inn  is  no  longer  in  exibtence.     In  one  of  those  terrible 
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conflafp'ationi  which  frequently  desolate  the  pine- woods  in  those 
parts,  the  little  inn  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Poor  Batiste,  its  no- 
minal master,  fell  a  victim  on  this  occasion  to  his  old  habits.  Sleep, 
which  was  his  greatest  enjeyment  in  life,  was  also  his  latest,  for  he 
was  smothered  in  his  bed,  alter  having  resisted  every  efibrt  of  his 
wife  to  make  him  rise  from  his  danger.  The  disconsolate  widow, 
seeing  her  house  destroyed,  and  her  old  protector  removed,  had  no- 
thing left  for  it  but  to  abandon  the  site  of  the  one,  and  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  other, — whose  helpmate  and  partner  she  now  is,  under 
Ahe  title  of  Madame  La  Broche,  and  ostensibly  his  bar-woman,  house- 
keeper, aud  marketniaker. 

L^^  Jean,  the  postboy,  lost  his  place,  or,  as  I  am  told  he  express- 
ed ^^as  flung  from  his  saddle,  soon  after  my  acquaintance  with 
him.  I»a  general  movement  of  the  great  political  machine,  even 
this  pool  atom  was  displaced.  From  the  postmaster-genoral  down  to 
the  postillions,  all  were  turned  out,  Jean  among  the  rest — when  cast- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  capital — like  all  other  aspirants  for  distinction  or 
intrigue — he  worked  his  passage  up  to  Paris  on  bo  u'd  the  back  of  a 
diligence  near-wheeler  i  and  is  now  proprietor  and  conducteurof  one 
of  those  little  cabriolets  which  ply  between  St.  Germain  and  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  and  to  which  people  give,  among  other  home- 
ly appellati  ms,  that  of  **  Us  eoucous" 

Geoffroi  and  Cazille  ply  their  several  trades  of  carrying  dry  goods 
between  Bordeaux  and  La  Teste,  and  giving  practical  essays  on  pop- 
ulation, at  the  rate  of  a  boy  or  a  giri  a  year.  My  correspoudent  could 
4tot  tell  whether  Geoffroi  was  happy  or  miserable  in  his  home — but 
it  has  been  remarked,  by  almost  all  who  meet  him  on  the  road,  that 
he  continually  hums  one  unvarying  ditty,  the  concludlug  wonU  of 
which  seem  to  be  ^  Mine  own  Cazille." 
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NOTES  TO  THE  EXILE  OF  THE  LANDE8. 

By  far  the  greatest  curioiity  of  the  forest  of  Arcachon,  and  one, 
iadeed,  of  the  greatest  any  where,  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  Ilri- 
cns,  origiaally  built  by  the  contribations  of  the  fishermen  of  those 
parts,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  gratitude  for  a  miraculous  fav^i^ 
conferred  upon  their  neighborhood  in  the  lifetime  of  the  saint/jind 
somewhat  about  the  year  1521,  if  the  traditionary  records  of^Hold 
people  (the  only  chronicle  of  the  La  Testians)  be  a  sufficiently  ac- 
curate Toucher  for  the  date.  The  venerable  Thomas  was  celebrated 
b  his  time,  as  a  great  preacher,  and  for  having  exerted  his  uncommon 
eloquence  against  the  heretical  encroachments,  then  creeping  in  upon 
religion  in  France ;  and  afler  sermonizing  and  anathematizing  lor 
some  time  to  little  purpose — for  the  impious  work  of  enlightening  the 
human  mind  gained  ground  in  spite  of  his  forensic  hostility — he  re- 
solved pn  withdrawing  from  the  world,  before  the  vexatioHs  ripening 
of  intellect,  which  was  then  in  the  bud,  should  overpower,  in  its 
blossoming  odor,  the  fragrance  of  his  own  sanctity.  He,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  sage  and  saintly  resolution,  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
west 

"  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose.'' 

and  paesiug  through  the  hamlet  of  La  Tete  de  Buche,  the  original 
appellation  of  La  Teste,  he  arrived  on  the  borders  ef  the  Lake  of  Ar- 
cachon,  where  he  scooped  himself  a  hut,  the  site  of  which  is  still 
marked  out  by  the  pious  visitations  of  many  a  pilgrim.  Thomas  was 
fend  cf  a  solitary  ramble,  which  formed,  in  spite  of  time  or  tide,  his 
daily  exercise  for  body  and  mind.  One  evening,  while  pursuing  his 
lavorite  walk  during  the  continuance  of  a  tempest,  that  would  prob- 
ably have  driven  him  to  his  hut,  had  not  a  secret  inspiration  urged 
him  still  to  keep  abroad,  he  discovered  a  vessel  far  out  at  sea,  in  great 
distress  and  apparently  on  the  eve  of  perishing.  Not  being  able  to 
render  the  least  possible  assistance  otherwise  than  by  his  prayers,  he 
betook  himself  to  his  knees,  and  had  scarcely  commenced  an  lmpa^- 
■on^d  invocation,  when  the  little  vessel,  as  if  it  had  been  possessed 
of  the  powers  of  mortal  vision,  perceived  him,  and  instantly  turned 
its  prow  towards  the  spot  where  he  knelt^  and  with  a  rush  of  sail  that 
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belonged  not  to  any  human  management,  it  cut  through  the  moua* 
tain-billows,  and  in  an  instant  traced  its  frothy  path  from  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horizon  to  the  edge  of  the  strand  on  which  the  anchorite 
was  placed.  He,  bewildered  and  fixed  in  admiration  of  the  miracle, 
lost  all  power  of  speech,  for  he  beheld  upon  the  prow  a  bright  form 
robed  in  white,  and  surrounded  by  a  radiance  that  he  knew  to  be  of 
Heaven.  The  hands  of  this  celestial  being  were  raised  above  hia 
^ead,  as  if  something  was  suspended  in  them.  Its  bright  wingi  flut- 
tered a  moment  in  the  foam  of  the  waves  which  sparkled  in  the  sunny 
tint^nt  instant  more  and  all  was  a  blank.  The  vessel  had  totally 
disappeaned ;  whether  it  sunk  in  the  fuiious  element,  or  "  vanished 
into  thin  air,"  the  monk  by  no  means  could  divine ;  and  all  that  he 
heard  to  give  him  a  clue  for  unravelling  the  miracle,  was  the  flap- 
ping of  wings  above  him,  and  a  strain  of  exquisite  melody,  that 
seemed  to  die  away  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  heavens.  Thomas 
arose  from  his  posture  ot  devotion,  and  gazed  with  a  holy  wonder  on 
the  scene  around  him.  The  waves  were  in  a  moment  still — the  sun 
darted  from  the  clouds,  which  were  scattered  across  the  firmament 
in  a  thousand  beautiful  and  fantastic  lorms  of  brightness — (he  roari 
of  the  surge  was  changed  to  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  tide,  as  it 
flowed  in  upon  the  sand,  and  seemed  to  sink  into  it,  as  if  in  repose 
from  its  recent  agitation.  At  the  feet  of  the  monk  lay  a  small  image 
of  the  Virgin.  He  approrched  it  with  a  mixture  of  devotion  and 
awo ;  when,  to  his  delight  and  admiration,  it  sprang  up  into  his  arms 
where  he  folded  it  with  a  rush  of  overpowering  sensation  that  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  He  brought  the  heaven-sent 
relic  to  his  hut,where  he  erected  a  rude  altar  to  its  honor ;  but  the 
rustic  inhabitants,  thinking  such  a  shrine  unworthy  the  miraculous 
image,  built  him  a  little  chapel  around  the  spot.  The  overflowing  of 
the  lake,  in  one  of  its  accustomed  inundations  a  shoit  time  afterwards, 
levelled  the  little  building  to  the  ground;  and  when,  wonderful  to  tell 
the  pious  rectors  attempted  to  move  the  little  image  from  its  shrine, 
which  the  waves  had  no  power  to  overthrow,  it  resisted  the  efibrts  of 
dozens  of  men  to  remove  it ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  powerful  prayers 
of  Thomas  that  lorty  pair  of  the  strongest  oxen  had  force  sufficient  to 
effect  that  object.  The  image,  be  it  known,  is  full  twelve  inches  in 
height !  Another  chapel  was  built,  and  another  catastrophe  wis  at 
hand.  It  was  utterly  cast  down  by  one  of  the  moving  sand-hills, 
which  spared  not  in  its  impious  progress  the  holy  place,  but  the  im- 
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age  defied  ila  rage.   It  stood  erect  amid  the  desolation,  and  was  seen  in 
(be  noming  after  the  tempest,  perched  on  the  topmost  poinlw  of  the 
Boond  that  covered  the  ruin.    Once  more  a  fitting  receptacle  wm 
prepared,  and  that  is  the  present  chapel,  the^imple  elegance  of  whose 
•atward  couetruction,  and  whose  richly-ornamented  interior,  are  re- 
remarkable  q»ecimens  of  good  taste  and  gorgeousness  blended  to- 
gether with  surprising  harmony.    The  desolate  wilds  around — the 
pfofomid  seclusion  of  its  site — the  deep  embowering  woods — the  su-« 
perstitioos  veneration  of  the  simple  couls  who  there  offer  up  their 
orisons — all  the  union,  in  fact,  of  natural  solemnity  and  religftA  en- 
thusiasm, give  to  the  place  an  indescribable  and  irresistible  charm. 
There  la  a  hermitage  close  by,  inhabited  in  the  summer  season  by  a 
good  and  enlightened  curate,  who  is  looked  on  with  a  veneration  more 
than  common,  as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  holy  Thomas.     But  it  is 
on  the  25th  of  March,  when  the  felt  of  the  village  is  held,  that  the 
traveller,  who  enjoys  such  primitive  and  touching  scenes,  should  place 
himself  at  the  porch  of  the  chapel,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  devot- 
ing the  earliest  fish  of  the  season  to  the  Virgin  j  from  whom  the  image 
is  believed  to  have  been  directly  sent  from  Heaven.  "They  believe 
that  it  descended  directly  from  Heaven,  like  the  Palladium  of  the  Tro- 
ians— or  like  the  Liafail,  the  enchanted  stone  brought  to  Ireland  by 
the  first  settlers,  fit>m  which  the  island  received  the  name  of  Inhisfail. 


ORIGINAL  NOTE. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  an  explanatory  note  to  this  story  will  be 
obvioQs  to  those  who  have  read  it  with  a  feeling  that  the  Author  was 
ia  a  dilemma  one  of  the  horns  of  which  was  the  necessity  of  telling 
the  whole  tmth,  and  the  other  that  of  admitting  that  he  had  dealt 
largely  with  fiction.  How  to  escape  being  gored  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  horns  is,  I  admit,  very  puzzling.  To  point  out  my  Hero  to 
public  notice  by  his  own  name,  (supposing  me  to  be  now  acquainted 
with  it)  would  be^an  ungracious  task ;  for  however  unphilosophical 
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qoay  be  the  vitlpfttby  I  hav9  e3;;pres«e4  agadost  penons  of  hiit  claas, 
Uiere  are  many  who  amply- share  it  with  me,  and  who  would  ahrink 
from  not  only  the  culprit  but  his  family,  upon  whom  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  visit  his  sin^.  Whether  my  turning  mj  back  on 
the  Regicide  was  a,  spontaneous  movement— or  whether  it  was  an  af- 
tei-thought  to  help  me  in  espa^ing  from  the  emharrassmeot  of  my 
narrative — I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  to  confess.  Beyond  the. 
name  and  station  of  my  Hero  there  is  nothing  really  worth  explain- 
ing, for  they  involve  those  of  the  other  characters.  As  to  the  e^enti^ 
of  the  tale,  they  are  now  almost  old  enough. to  be  called  matteis  of 
tradition^  and  consequently  of  doubtful  proof,  even  if  they  were  ever 
of  much  interest.  The  persons  and  the  facts  of  the  story  must,  there- 
fore, be  left  undisturbed,  and  the  reader  to  his  own  conclusions.  On 
a  collateral  point  I  may  be  allowed. to  add  one  word. 

Wiien  this  tale  was  written  I  had  hut  few  opportanities  of  meeting' 
with  individuals  bowed  down  with  the  celebrity  of  the  ConvenUan, 
A  later  period,  and  the  chances  of  travelling,  brought  me  into  cloee 
contact  with  several  of  them ;  and  I  free^  acknowledge  that  aoquaiB- 
tantfeship,  more  or  less  familiar,  with  some  of  those  remarkable  men 
— Sieyes,  Barrere,  Merlin,  Thibaudeau  and  others — ^greatly  modified 
the  repugnance  which,  as  an  abstract  feeling,  I  indulged  towards  the 
Regicides  collectively.  Taken  en  masse  they  always  did,  and  prob- 
ably  always  will,  appear  to  me  in  the  light  I  have  depicted  them  in 
the  preceding  pages.  But  seen  singly — in  old  age,  exile,  seclusion, 
devoted  to  literary  labors,  and  shunned  by  society  as  being*  beyond 
its  pale— their  anpect  nya*  far  different,  Their  sioie  of  anecdote  and 
their  i^ustratiy«  sketches  of  the  terrible  scenes  they  had  acted  in^ 
possessed  infinite  attraction  i  while  their  reasonings  on  .those  memo- 
rable events,  offered  many  a  mitigating,  if  not  convincing,  argument. 
in  their  own  favor.  But  what  is  written  is  written ;  and  I  am  notdis- 
posed  to  alter  anything  1  haye  said  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Ihek 
great  political  crime.    My  only  wiety  at  present  is  lest  eone  of  my 
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exprenions  may  have  led  to  false  notions  of  mj  opinions  on  the  rise 
sod  progreas  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  There  are  many  persons 
who  cannot  comprehend  a  writer  who  goes  sincerely  for  a  great  prin- 
ciple, hat  who  turns  from  the  had  or  bloody  road  taken  by  others  to- 
wards the  same  goal.  An  actor  in  the  great  scramble  of  political  life 
most  often  go  all  lengths  with  his  party  to  carry  out  the  common  ob- 
ject But  an  author^  with  the  same  general  views,  who  only  describes 
the  struggle  after  it  is  over,  is,  thank  Heaven,  under  no  such  neces- 
sity. And  if  his  distribution  of  mingled  praise  and  blame,  on  the 
merits  of  hia  cause  and  the  faults  of  its  champions,  subject  him  to 
■usapprehension,  he  must  bear  it  patiently,  until  an  opportunity  of- 
fers, such  as  I  have  availed  myself  of,  in  a  passage  of  the  story  called 
^The  Cagot*s  Hut,"  on  which  I  hope  some  candid  and  considerate 
readers  will  pause  for  a  moment  or  two,  bearing  this  note  in  recollec- 
tion the  while. 


CARIBERT, 


THE    BEAR    HUNTER, 


O  70a  kind  godi! 

Care  thia  great  breach  in  bie  abused  oatora ! 

The  antared  and  tarring  Mneee,  O  wind  up ! 

Alack  •  Alack ! 

Tie  wonder  tiiat  his  life  end  wits  at  once 

Had  not  eoncladed  all.— He  wakes ;  speak  to  Mm. 

Shakspvabk. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Wind,  mist,  and  darkness  are  unpleasant  accompaniments  to  ram- 
ble in  an  unknown  moantain  district.  Thej  were  all  coipbined,  to 
mj  great  discomfort,  the  night  of  my  arrival  in  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Arbizon,  a  secluded  spot  of  the  central  Pyrenees.  I 
was  vandering,  as  usual,  without  any  fixed  purpose.  In  seeking 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  I  was  uninfluenced  by  any  motive  of 
vtjlity  or  ambition.  I  am  a  sorry  botanist — know  nothing  of  geolo- 
gy, and  was  merely  desirous  of  emulating  the  mighty  monarch,  who 
employed  himself  by  marching  up  the  hills,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
coming  down  again. 

A  walk  of  several  hours  had  led  me  from  the  summit  of  the  Pic 
do  Midi,  to  the  borders  of  one  of  the  tributary  streams  which  flow 
isto  the  river  Neste.  The  weather  had  not  been  favorable  for  ob- 
serving the  country.  I  had  not  seen  a  sun-beam  during  the  whole 
day. — There  had  been  a  constant  drizzling  rain.  Heavy  clouds 
hovered  close  to  the  mountains,  or  sailed  tSong  their  sides,  and  as 
evening  closed  in,  seemed  to  settle  on  theui,  and  wrapped  them 
round  like  mantles  for  the  night.  Every  thing  looked  comfortless 
and  drowsy  ;  and  myself  and  my  dog  took  our  tone  from  the  scene- 
ry. He  dodged  along,  with  his  nose  down — but  not  to  the  purpose. 
He  seemed  instinctively  to  push  it  to  the  ground,  but  found  no  use 
in  it — just  as  we  scribblera,  in  a  mood  of  dullness,  point  our  pen  to 
to  the  paper  from  habit,  even  when  it  has  lost  the  scent.  I  had  tried 
various  methods,  without  sucress,  to  shake  off  the  weight  which 
oppressed  oie.  I  frequently  took  out  my  tablets  and  pencil ;  but  no 
loonef  did  something  in  the  shape  of  a  thought  seem  settling  in  my 
brain,  than  a  vapour,  like  the  floating  clouds  around  me,  was 
sore  to  pass  over  it,  and  wipe  it  out  like  a  sponge.  Then,  as  an 
ixard*  bounded  past  me  I  started  up,  examined  ute  priming  of  my 
ffun,  resolved  to  be  very  vigorous — and  dropped  in  a  minute  or  two 
lato  the  old  mood.  The  day  drawled  on,  and  I  could  do  nothing. 
I  had  no  society  with  nature  *,  I  was  myself  shockingly  bad  com- 
pany ;  in  short  I  wanted  an  adventure, — and  I  found  one. 

-  '  ■  

*  The  Chamois  of  the  Pyresses. 
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Accustomed  to  the  rough  work  of  tntvelling,  and  not  at  iffnorant 
of  the  ways  of  the  peop*e  as  of  those   of  the   country,   1  had  but 
little   personal  care  to  r.ppress  me.      I  knew   I  had  only  to  present 
myseir  at  the  door  of  the  first  hut,  to  secure  an  invitatiou  lo  enter, 
and,  I   had   no  douht  of  finding  plenty  of  habitations  in  the  vailey, 
I  took  no  note  of  time,  and  sauntered  leisurely  along.     A  thick  wood 
of  pines  h'ad  hitherto  concealed  the  river  from  me,  and  when  1  ^ot 
fairly  on  its  bank,  it  was  discernible  only  by  the  light  of  some  hair 
dozen   twinkling  stars,    occasionally  risible.      There  are  Ibw  thin^ 
easier  than  to  lose  one's  way  in  such  a  situation — but  I  Was  proof 
against  that  accident,  for  it  was  all  one  to  me  towards  what  point 
of  the  compass  I  turned.     I  only  wanted  shelter  for  the  night ;  and 
after  a  long  ineffectual  search,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  object 
was  unattainable.     Nature  itself  never   wore  so  inhospitable  an  as- 
pect.    The   pine  wood  was  far  behind  me;  and  if  eyen  disposed  to 
trust  myself  to  that  common  receptacle  of  the  wolves  and  bears,   I 
was  by  no  means  sure  of  retracing  my  steps.      I  was  in  a  path'ess 
desert,  with  not  a  tree  to  relieve  itft  monotony.    The  soil  was  cover- 
ed with  a  short  grftss,  soft  as  velvet,  and  free  fh>m  tlie  slightest  in- 
cumbrance of  wood  or  stone.    1  coald  not  have  desired  a  be  titer 
bed,  but  the  curtains  of  vapor  were  not  quite  tto  my  taste.      I  tamed 
round  and  round  in  fruitless  hope  of  discovering  even  a  rock  to  keep 
to  leeward  of,  but  at  length  resolved  upon  dropping  down  patiently 
where  I  was.     Ranger  whose  feeling?  seemed  precisely  parallel  with 
mine,  wheeled  round  three  or  four  times,   then  suddenly  plumped 
himself  down   in  a  circular  position  close  by  me,  and  was  soundly 
slumbering  in  a  minute.     But  (  found  it  more  difficult.    I  had  not 
the  same  facility  for  rolling  up  my  body  and  limbs,  or  for  putiing  an 
extinguisher  upon  my  senses  ;  and  though  overpowered  with  drow- 
siness, it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  sleep.     The  night  was  chill  as 
well  as  dkmp,  and  my  feet  and  fkce  fVlt  icy  cold.    The  river  sound- 
ed-sadly   below  me  ;  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  clouds  without 
any  visible  power  to  tirge  them  on,  had  something  wildly  superna- 
tural in  it.    Fancies  of  all  kinds  flitted  befbre  ine.     I  had  a  sudden 
recollection  of  every  thing  in  unison  with  my  situation  ;  and  half 
dozing,  half  awake,   ran  over  the  various  theories  of  dreams  and 
ghosts  a(id  all  such  unsubstantial  wonders.      I  at  length  rocked  my 
mind,  as  it  were,  to  sleep,  with  thoughts  of  Ossian,  of  children  of  the 
mist,  of  shades  of  the  heroes,  etcetera  ;  and  as  my  eyes  closed- I'aaw, 
in  inward  vision,  the  old  blind  bard  seated- on  my  breast,  bis  grey 
locks  brushing  across  my  fkce,  while  he  stooped  over  his  harp,  whose 
tones  were  tingling  in  my  ears,  as  the  wind  murmured  gloomrily 
round  us.     I  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the  pageant,  which  1  n*lt  to  be 
unreal,  but  1. could  not  fbr  some  time  succeed  in  removing:     I  strove 
to  sb^ke  off  the  phantom ;  tossed  my  arms  to  snd  fro,  and  was  at 
length  lucky  enough  to  dislodge — not  the  sonoT  Fingal'bot  my  dog 
Ranger,  who  had  crawled  upon  me  tb  keep  himself,  (or  perban-mc^ 
warm;  while  the  fVinge  of  his  tale  was  tickling  my  upper  lip,  the 
murmuring  river  playing  the  part  of  the  wind,  and  the  tlncldmg'of 
a  little  sheep  bell  acting  the  digmfied  molodyof  the  minstrers  lyre* 

But  the  meaner  tones  of  the  real  instrument  were  mote  gralfefoJ  t6 
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Bjr  ean  than  a  whole  orchestra  of  aerial  harpers.  I  sprang  upon 
my  feet,  snatched  ap  my  gun*  ^nd  descended  rapidly  towards  the 
liver,  to  Che  opposite  side  of  which  the  bell  was  inriting  me.  After 
1  short  search  I  found  a  fordable  passage,  and  quickly  following  my 
Tiewless  guide,.  I  came  at  last  into  the  centre  of  a  browsing  flock  of 
^oats.  I  was  too  grateful,  and  Ranger  too  well  trained  to  give  them 
jut  cause  for  alarm ;  but  they  all  took  fright  at  our  intrusion,  and 
■Uited,  bounced,  and  capered,  in  every  contorted  attitude  of  attack 
and  de^nce.  As  we  passed  through  them  unraolestinffly  and  un- 
karoied,  1  looked  for  the  hut  of  the  goatherd,  and  soon  hit  upon  a 
■tmeture  of  truly  primitive  architecture.  It  consisted  of  f  jur  oblong 
blocks  of  granite,  about  three  feet  high,  placed  upright  to  support  a 
Bfaed  scantily  covered  with  straw,  and  walls  of  wicker  work  kept  to- 
gether with  leaves  and  clay,  scarcely,  impervious  to  the  keen  moun-  ^ 
taiB  air.  I  poked  at  this  building  with  the  muizle  of  my  gun,  and' 
It  its  third  face  found  the  entrance.  I  called  aloud  several  times, 
bat  got  no  answer.  1  then  stooped  down  |o  ascertain  if  there  was  a 
liraant  within ;  and  was  convinced  that  there  was  by  aflirmative 
Ineathings,  short,  quick,  and  interrupted,  as  of  a  dreamer  with  Os- 
nan's  ghost  astride  his  breast,  or  of  a  waking  creature  half  choked 
with  fear.  I  called  again,  but  to  no  purpose  :  and  feeling  with  the 
butt  end  of  my  gun,  I  was  convinced  it  was  opposed  to  a  solid  oh* 
■truction  of  head,  body  and  limbs.  1  next  placed  the  gun  against 
^  outside,  knelt  down,  inserted  my  hands,  and  seizing  fast  hold  of 
^  couple  of  naked  legs,  I  hauled  forth  my  prize,  »  >n  angler  exult- 
ingly  yet  cautiously  drafs  a  huse  salmon  out  of  the  water.  It  was 
a  male  monntaineer,  of  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  twelves 
years  of  age,  whose  covering  consisted  of  breeches  aud  shirt,  and 
a  short  woollen  mantle  fastened  at  his  neck.  He  lav  speechless  and 
notionless,  and  mifht  have  thus  silently  persuaded  me  that  he  was 
dead,  had  I  not  bou  heard  and  felt  his  heart  bounding  in  his  breast, 
u  a  wild  beast  plunges  against  the  bars  of  its  cafe.  I  raised  bin 
ceutly  on  his  legs,  and  as  be  stood  bolt  upright,  his  hair  elect,  his 
«ce  deadly  pale,  his  teeth  chattering,  and  every  joint  in  his  body 
■baking  like  a  skeleton  on  wires,  it  was  quite  awful  to  look  at  him. 
Finding  all  efforts  of  coaBing  or  scolding  ineffectual  to  get  from  him 
t  confession  of  life,  I  bethought  me  of  that  universal  softener  of 
bearts  and  soother  of  alarms — ^the  dram*bottle.  I  took  my  brandy 
Atsk  from  my  pocket,  and  applied  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  fear- 
chicken  youth.  Never  did  the  lips  of  a  new-born  babe  strain  more 
mitiirally  at  its  mother's  breast-^nor  those  of  a  languishing  lover 
teten  more  firmly  on  the  cheek  of  his  mistress,  than  did  kis  lips  glue 
ftemselves  to  the  flask.  They  sucked  in  the  whole  neck,  like  Cha- 
fybdis  swallowing  a  fishing  smack,  and  by  the  time  1  was  able  to 
^ee  it  out  again,  there  was  not  a  single  drop  at  the  bottom.'  After 
*  moment's  pause  1  olwerved  the  tip  of  his  tsngue  slily  insinuating 
itaelf  out  oi  one  corner,  and  making  a  gradual  circuit  of  his  mouth, 
to  ptber  up  the  dewy  moisture  which  seemed  asking  to  be  taken  in. 
Hit  lips  then  began  to  gape  and  shut  convulsively,  as  an  oyster-shell 
owning  for  air.  The  next  symptoms  of  Iffe  were  the  lazy  rising  up 
^  an  sye«lid,  and  a  leer  of  good  nature  stealing  out  from  under  it. 
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His  horrent  locks  then  suak  down  fro«i  thei^  elevation^  and  Imy 
smoothly  on  his  forehead  ;  his  trembling  bed  .ceased ;  his  whole  conn- 
tenance  seemed  at  once  brigbteniug  aiMl  softeninf;  and  in  a  miDute 
or  two  he  bravely  gazed  at  me,  with  twinkling  eyes  and  open  moudi  ; 
and  seeing  me  to  be  an  absolute  mao>  not  a  monster,  he  burst  into  a 
ieud  and  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

Finding  that  he  was  fairly  alive,  and  able  to  shift  for  himself,  I 
loosened  my  hold-»but  was  scarcely  less  shocked  than  before,  at 
seeing  the  poor  Wretch  reel  from  me»  stagger  forward,  roll  sidewaye, 
trip  and  stumble,  till  be  came  at  last  to  his  filtthg  equilibrium  b|r 
dropping  down  on  the  grass  thoroughly  drunk.  Afler  several  nN 
tempts  to  keep  him  firmly  on  his  legs,  I  mbandoned  aH  notion  of  sub 
cess,  but  making  him,  by  a  mixture  of  French  and  Spanish,  compre- 
hend my  wish  to  discover  a  road  and  a  Muse,  he  began  to  pilot  me» 
just  as  a  porpoise  rolls  along  before  the  prow  of  a  ship.  He  plunged 
forward  up  and  down  hill,  with  most  surprising  and  grotesque  agility^ 
tumbline;  heels  over  head,  shouting  with  all  his  lungs,  **Camlno!'* 
«*Casa!"  *'Eau-de-vie!"  and  other  incoherent  but  appropriate  worda, 
4inti1  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  percei^  ed  a  little  halnbt,  of  thre« 
or  four  rude  habitations,  from  une  of  which  a  light  streamed  forth  thro^ 
the  open  door.  My  guide  had  method  in  his  madness;  for,  in  spile 
of  his  whispering  tone  and  inveterate  hiccup,  he  made  me  undnr« 
stand  plainly  enough  that!  was  not  to  betray  to  the  family  wlthia 
the  bouse  his  abandonment  of  the  goats  or  his  patronage  of  the  bran-^ 
dy.  I  aseured  him  of  my  discretioit ;  and  he  took  a  silent  leave  of  - 
me,  with  a  nod,  a  wink,  and  his  finger  on  his  lips,  as  he  staggered 
eir  in  many  a  deviation  from  the  right  line. 

Under  the  rude^  shed  attached  to  the  hoaee^  1  olMerv^  a  little  poay 
and  a  couple  of  mules,  which  latter  I  knew  at  onee^  by  their  aize 
and  oapariaons,  for  Spanish.  A  strong  odor  of  tobacco  betrayed  the 
contents  of  the  bsles  beside  them ;  and  1  was  not  sloir  in  cdn|eetttring 
that  the  owners,  a  couple  of  unlicensed  dealers  from  the  othet  side  el 
tke  mountains,  were  enjoying  the  hospitanty  of  the  hoose.  Satisfied 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  company  within,  I  approached  the  door,  and  wai 
met  by  the  host,  a  middle  aged  man,  who  received  me  without  any 
embarrassment,  and  seemed  marvellously  at  his  ease,  considering 
htm  to  be  an  encourager  of  illicit  traffic.  But  these  mountaiiteere 
have  no  misgivings  regarding  any  one  who  presents  himself  out  d 
the  costume  of  a  Gen&rme.  An  ea^rle  in  a  hLrge  wooden  cage  n  hirh 
hung  dose  to  the  door,  darted  out  his  beak  and  slapped  his  wtiign  al 
AM, lioopitably,  as  I  was  willing  to  suppose.  1  entered  and  sat  flown 
without  ceremony  beside  the  fire.  Two  girls,  the  one  ol  twenty  otf 
thereabouts,  the  other  four  or  five  years  younger,  were  occupied  in 
elearing  nwav  the  remains  of  supper.  I  had  no  appetite  Imt  lor  rr*  . 
pose,  so  I  refused  the  invitatron  to  partake  their  homely  refreshment t^ 
httt  they  found  JR^nger  a  ready  assistant  in  getting  rid  ol  the  sriapa 
On  a  low  bed  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  lay  two  men  sleeping, 
wrapped  in  cloaks,  handkerchiefii  tied  round  their  heads,  and  i*very 
line  of  their  swarthy  faces  speaking  Spanish,  as  plainlv  as  pfaysio|^ 
Bomy  eould  speak.  Their  brown,  bmad^leaied  hats,  with  red  moi«t« 
ed  bands,  were  flung  on  the  gteund,  and  eontrasted  stronglj  with 
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^BconUsi^  a  longipe^  stuck  in  the  wall.  It  was  no  less  than  a  white 
knver,  with  a  graeB-Iiaed  brim,  about  tbe  depth  of  a  supper  plat«*s, 
noh  aathe  beaux  of  the  Boulevards  wear  perched"  upon  their  t<>p 
•vrb,  bat  probably  the  first  and  last  of  its  kind  ever  exoibited  iit  Hm' 
parts  where  I  fi^U  in  with  it.  A  buff-colored  glove  of  the  true  l*ur'> 
imii  teztaae  dangled  from  within,  almost  as  gracefVtlly  as  if  it  had 
soQtained  the  taper  fingers  of  the  petit-maitre  who  owned  it. ,  Nofp* 
figeatly  reclining  under  it,  was  a  loose  coal,  with  its  wadded  silk  flsps 
iyiog  open  as  naUirally  as  if  it  had  been,  on  the  back  of  the  man, 
iottead  of  that  of  a  ohair;  and  a  pair  of  delicate  Spanish  lenttier 
iNnCs,  with  high  hfielaand  brass  spurs,  made-  up  the  rest  of  the  v'lNiKle 
MstoBie  of  a  gentleman,  who,  my  host  informed  me,  oocupied  the 
lied  in  a  little  closet  partitioned  off  the  poom  where  we  sat. 

Btrange  anomalies  these^  tfacnigbt  I,  as  I  viewed  the  rustic  Irirni-' 
taie  of  the  room  and  the  rude  costume  of  the  fitmily  ; — and  1  no 
^bt,  looked  what  I  thought,  fbr  the  host  said  *in  his  rough  way, 
|*Droll  enough,  sir,  is'nt  it,  to  see  all  thie  finery  in  our  poor  hut  ?  Hut 
if  yoB  were  to  see  the  ejreature  it  belongs  to,  you  would  stare  oven 
wider  than  at  it." 

**SoBie  traveller  from  Paris,  i  suppose  ?" 

'^¥es,  thatit  ie.  I  believe  no  other  place  could  turn  out  ouch 
a  being.  We  were  grieveusly  puxzled  at  first  to  know  hm  ser 
asbe  oame  trotting  bis  poney  op  the  val]<*y,  with  his  fine  silk  ttoal 
>ikI  wide  pantaloon*  flaunting  about  him,  and  his  long  curls  dangling 
fluhisfitoe.  My  poor  girls  will  never  get  over  their  envy  ol  his 
^isss,  nor  care  any  more  finr  the  scent  of  the  wild  flowers  aflei  hie 
pctfoBws." 

1  looked  at  thedaughtera  to  see  if  their  countenances  pleaded' 
failty  to  this  charge  of  vanity ;  the  younger  giggled,  tittered  and 
■Itipped  about,  played  with  a  tame  isard  which  was  striving  to  steep 
^  a  comer,  took  up  a  bit  of  the  silk  lined  coat,  pohited  to  the  litlle 
^Mt,  and  replied  to  my  gaze  by  a  look  of  great  archness;  but  the 
^Mer  sister  seemed  quite  heedless  of  it.  She  pursued  her  employ- 
ment mechanically,  with  nothing  observahle  in  her  manner,  but  ub* 
i^n«tioR,  and,  as  I  at  first  thought,  stupidity.  1  turned  to  the  fstlMrr, 
-  >Dd  was  about  to  remark  that  he  had  no  apparent  reason  to  iochide- 
hst  in  bis  opinion,  when  he  stopped  me  short,  with  a  shake  ot  (he 
l>^  snd  a  heavy  sigb^  addressing  hiadaughter,  *<?ome  along  Aline, 
dif^r  up,  look  gay  my  girl.  It  is  not  eveiy  day  that  we  have  such 
Tisttnrs  ia  these  wild  parts.  I>o  give  a  smile  or  two  to  this  gentle- 
"Mn,  and  your  poor  father." 

^\i^  look,  as  he  spoke,  was  most  afl^ctienate.    A  smile  of  the  ten- 
«,  ^lewt  ineianeboly  spread  across  her  fiuse ;  she  raised  her  large  hasel 
^f*  Inll  upon  him ;  they  fii)ed  in  a  moment  with  tears,  and  to  avoid 
tlieii  overflowing,  or  at  least  our  observation  of  it;  she  hurried  towards 
^  <loor.   1  never  saw  so  sudden  a  change  of  countenanee-^-of  fbatUfe* 
Wfwuit.    A'  face  which  at  first-  appeared  scarcely  worthy  of  remark, 
^ilplam  certainly,  but  still  not  pretty^  was  by  one^  simple  touch  ef^ 
**(ttilMlity  transformed  in  an  mstant^-/0ir  an  instant  only  it  istru*— 
'■to  one  of  infinite  charm,    i-shall  kave  my  readers  to  diaeiiBe  the ' 
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qneiilirm  whether  this  susceptibility  aoes  or  Joes  not  constitute  beau-* 
ty.     I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ^ive  a  more  accurate  description 
ol  Alifie.     J  may  once  for  all  say  that  the  women  of  the  upper  Pjrr- 
eneey  are  commonly  plain,  coarse,  and  unintellectual.    Th&  admirer 
oi  beauty  and  variety  must  seek  them  in  the  face  of  nature,  not  of 
Lke  set .     This  general  fact  has,  however,  like  all  others,  its  excep- 
tions ,  and  1  have   met  a  few-~K>ne  in  particular  pre-eminently  re- 
markable, and  which  1  hope  on  some  futuK  occasion  to  introduce  to 
my  readers.     But  Aline  was  not  precisely  such,  as  far  as  personal 
appearance  went.     Her  figure  was  tolerably  good,  and  was,  like  her 
face,  susceptible  of  very  graceful  movement  when  put  in  action  by 
some  powerful  mental  impulse.     Such,  for  example,  as  when  she 
started  from  the  lire  place  towards  the  door,  to  hide  her  emotion  from 
her  lather  and  me.     She  had  many  of  those  moments.    I  wish  my 
readers  had  seen  her  just  m  one  of  them,  and  they  would  have  been 
quite  convinced  that  she  was  fit  to  be  the  heroine  of  a  mountain  ad- 
venture—or of  any  adventure  which  involved  m  its  course  deep  feel- 
ing, and  uncommon  delicacy  of  mind.     Her  sister  was  a  mere  child, 
sprightly  and  thoughtless,  and  shewed  no  evidence  of  having  caught 
the  tone  of  Aline's  disposition 

1  was  so  taken  by  surprise  by  this  abrupt  display  of  feeling  in 
such  a  situation,  and  so  certain  of  its  being  connected  with  matter 
of  considerable  interest,  that  1  was  not  disposed  to  offer  any  check, 
in  the  way  of  inquiry,  to  the  current  that  seemed  flowing  so  smoothly. 
As  Aline  stood  at  ths  door  with  her  back  towards  us,  and  appeared 
to  wipe  her  eyes  with  a  corner  of  her  apron,  her  father  looked  at  her 
and  rae  alternately  ;  and  wheuhe  spoke  he  might  be  thought  to  ad- 
dress both  us  and  himself  collectively,  like  an  actor  soliloqaiaing  be- 
fcte  an  audience — only  that  bis  tone  and  expression  wez^  perfectly, 
and  without  premeditation,  natural. 

"My  poor  girl !  I  see  there's  no  hope  for  you  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Unfortunate  wretch  that  he  is,  to  break  such  a  heart  as  hers !  Poor 
devil,  it  is  not  his  fault  neither !  We  are  miserable  wretches  all  of 
us.  But  God  forgive  and  pity  him,  he  is  worst  off  of  all.  When  is 
there  to  be  an  end  of  this  suffering  !'* 

*^ My  dear  father,"  cried  Aline,  approaching  him,  "don't  speak 
in  this  desponding  way.  It  makes  me  quite  unhappy.  And  you 
know  this  gentleman  is  not  acquainted  with  our  obscure  distresses. 
I  assure  you  1  am  quite  cheerful  to-night  Something  tells  me  we 
shall  have  good  news/' 

"  God  grant  we  ma^,  for  his  sake,  poor  fellow,  as  well  as  yours,'* 
replied  the  father  kissing  hre.  Then  addressing  me,  "  You  muit  ex- 
cuse me,  sir.  When  a  man's  heart  is  full  of  one  great  grief  ho  for- 
gets what  is  due  both  to  strangers  and  friends.  But  we  must  noi 
worry  you  with  our  misfortunes.     Do  take  something  " 

I  declined  once  more  ;  and  anxious  to  relieve  the  evident  embar- 
rassment of  Aline,  1  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  sleeping  Dandy. 
1  could  howev'er  get  no  information  iurther,- except  that  he  wss  half 
dead  with  fatigue,  when  he  arrived  at  sunset,  afler  his  ride  from 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  the  C  heltenham  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  at  one 
time  or  another  during  tlie  summer  season,  one  is  sure  to  meet  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  idleness  and  bile  of  the  higher  class  of  French  so« 
eietj. 
**  What  is  his  object  in-comtng  here  ?  "  asked  I. 
"To  see  the  bills,  I  believe, "  replied  my  host.  **It  is  that  which 
brings  all  you  gentlefolk  hercL  God  knows  what  charm  our  nig'ged 
moontains,  dark  forests,  and  brawling  riyers  can  have  for  you.  The 
inhabitants  are  unfortunate  enough  in  being  forced  to  live  in  such 
wilds;  bat  to  come  into  them  by  choice,  and  find  pleasure  in  climb- 
ing  rocks  and  glaciers  and  the  like,  is  something  we  don't  under- 
stand.   Isn't  it.  Aline  ? 

"Perhaps,  father,  it  would  be  as  bad  to  be  forced  to  live  in  Paris. 
Choice  and  necessity  make  all  the  difference,  I  think.'* 

"That  they  do,  indeed,*'  said  I  briskly,  pleased  with  the  good 
sense  of  a  remark  that  from  other  lips  might  have  sounded  common- 
place, but  which  surprises  one  coming  from  a  girl  of  the  Pyrenees; 
■nd  I  was,  besides,  in  a  mood  to  give  Its  full  share  of  value  to  every 
word  uttered  by  this  particular  one. 

Much  inclined  as  I  had  been  to  sleep  ten  minutes  before,  I  wa« 
qnite  roused  and  excited  by  my  observation  of  this  father  and  daugh- 
ter, and  my  conjectures  relative  to  her.  1  soon  became  satisfied  that 
1  coald  not  close  my  eyes  for  the  night ;  and  there  was  certainly  no 
^T  ?^&t  incitement  to  repose  in  the  crazy  chair  on  which  I  sat — 
the  three-legged  stools  of  the  rest  of  the  party — or  the  earthen 
floor  of  the  hut — the  only  varieties  of  accommodation  to  be  had. — 
I  asked  my  host  whether  he  and  his  daughters  had  given  up  their 
^s,  and  left  themselves  without  resting-places.  •*  Why,  yes," 
ttidhe,  "we  have.  The  girls  could  not  refuse  theirs  to  the  poor 
pntleman  within,  who  appears  very  rich,  and  generous  withal.  As 
for  me,  I  am  used  to  such  matters.  When  a  man  is  connected  with 
tinaggl(»r8,  he  must  be  up  at  all  hours ;  ready  to  give  room  for  friends, 
•nd  Took  out  for  enemies." 

'*You  avow  yourself  then  to  be  connected  with  yonder  gentle- 
men?" said  I,  pointing  to  the  sleeping  Spaniards. 

**Tobe  sure  l  do,"  replied  he,  "We  all  are.  How  could  we  live 
^thout  bein  V  so  ?  If  I,  in  this  miserable  spot,  were  not  to  traffic  a 
kittle  in  Spanish  wool  and  tobacco,  what  should  I  do  in  winter-time 
with  toy  family  '  We  might  get  on  in  summer  gaily  enough,  while 
the  flocks  can  fned  on  the  mountains,  and  we  have  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  low  grounds.  Bat  when  the  snow  chokes  us  up  here, 
and  covers  the  pasturage,  we  should  starve  if  we  had  not  a  little 
•tore  laid  by  from  our  industry  m  the  smuggling  line." 
"But are  you  not  afraid  of  detection  ?  " 

"Not a  bit.  The  government  would'nt  think  it  worth  while  to 
paraae  an  individual.  To  root  out  the  trade,  they  must  depopulate 
tlie  Pynniees  And  it  seems,  afler  all,  as  if  Heaven  puts  us  here-  on 
pnrpose  for  it,  just  as  it  permits  our  tyrants  to  make  the  laws,  which 
we  could  Hot  live  without  transgressing." 

A  Vitt\n  Inrther  conversation  ended  in  his  expressing  his  regret,  for 
tiie  tweiiliptli  time,  that  they  had  no  bed  to  offer  me  just  then  ;  but 
he  told  me  tlisit  if'l  could  content  mjself  for  an  ho^jr  or  two  longer 
in  mj  chair,  his  friends  would  be  by  that  time  sufficiently  refreshed 
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to  parstto  tlieir  journey.  His  house  was  close  to  the  Spanish  froB-* 
tier,  and  thej  had  a  couple  of  leagues  further  to  ^  to  the  depot  on 
the  French  side  The^  were  obliged  to  be  there  before  day  break, 
and  would  soon  be  in  motioo,  when  I  could  replace  them  and  repose 
mysell 

L  acceded  to  this  plan  very  readily,  but  again  expressed  my  anxie- 
ty about  his  daughters 

"Make  yourselves  easy  about  them,*'  said  he.  ''Look  round 
there."  1  did  so,  and  saw  stretched  across  the  foot  of  the  bed  where 
the  Spaniards  Jay,  tlie  youngest  girl  sound  asleep.  ''  We  are  not 
nice  lipre,  you  see,'  said  the  father.  ''Our  poor  little  Mannette  is 
easily  nntisfied  with  a  resting  place.  As  for  this  dear  girl,  who  sits 
knitting  besidi*  me,  the  best  featJier  bed  in  the  king's  palace  could 
not  tempt  her  to  sleep  to  night.  Ah  '  sir,  if  you  knew  the  weight 
that  lies  at  her  iieart,  you  would  only  wonder  how  she  holds  up  her 
head  at  all.  x 

Here  Aline  could  not  restram  a  long  drawn  sigh,  the  first  that  had 
escaped  her  She  a]>peared  uneasy,  and  cast  her  looks  towards  the 
door.  "  Ah  !  it  is  ol  no  use  to  look  out  yet,  Aline,"  said  the  father  : 
"Claude  cannot  possibly  be  back  before  midnight." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  could  indeed,  li  he  had  good  news  to  tell  us.  A 
happy  message,  with  his  fleet  limbs,  would  have  shortened  his  way 
across  the  mountain." 

"  Wait  patiently  a  htlle,"  replied  he  "  Jn  another  hour  yoa 
\nay  reckon  on  his  coming  it  is  now  about  eleven,  I  think  ;  "  look* 
mg  out,  under  his  hand,  at  the  tew  stars  which  were  discernible.  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  hiin  right  within  ten  minutes. 

"  Well  then,  father,*  resumed  Aline,  "since  i  must  endure  anoth- 
er hour's  suspense,  I  insist  upon  your  lying  ilown  till  then.  Senor 
Manuel  and  his  friend  will  not  start  beioie  one  o'clock  ;  and  I  am 
sure  this  gentleman  will  excuse  you,  and  content  himself  with  my 
company  until  Claude  arrives  ' 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  was  delighted — most  innocently  ao,  at 
the  prospect  of  this  midnight  tetc  a-tett.  1  wanted  to  know  more 
both  of  Aline  and  her  story,  and  i  reckoned  on  making  great  pro- 
gress in  my  acquaintance,  if  we  were  Iril  chattering  over  the  fire  to- 
gether. 1  therefore  added  my  persuasion  to  the  entreaty  of  Aline; 
and  the  father,  prompted  abo,  perhaps,  by  the  heavy  whispering  of 
sleep,  which  seemed  stealing  insensibly  over  nim,  consented  to  re- 
move himself  to  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  sheds  without,  where  a 
heap  of  straw  and  a  blanket  (which  latter  he  (tarried  out  with  him) 
afforded  all  the  indulgencies  necessary  to  the  repose  of  a  hardy 
mountaineer. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LeA  to  6iiraelves,  Aline  and  1  began  very  quickly  and  cordially  to 
«nter  into  conversation.     The  aituatton  was  somewhat  singular,  and 
rather  amusing  ;  but  as  she  seemed  to  feel  no  awkwardness  in  it,  I 
faaiL,  for  my  part,  no  objection  to  keep  watch   with  a  single  female 
oompanion,  amidst  four  or  five  sleeping  neighbors  mostly  of  my  own 
sex.     We  began  to  talk  on  subjects  of  a  very  ^aeral  nature  such  as 
tiie  pleasures  and  privations  of  a  mountain  residence  compared  with 
those  of  a  town  ;  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills ;  the 
life  of  the  smugglers,  and  so  on.     Nothing'  broke  in  un  our  chat  but 
the  occasional  snoring  of  the  two  Spaniards,  which  being  an  interrup- 
tion that  WAn  always  an  assurance  of  security,  there  was  no  secret 
tha.t  might  not  have  been  safely  disclosed,  had  we  been  very  commu- 
nicative.     Now  the  fact  was,  that  Aline  was  free  enough  on  common 
sahjects,  bat  seemed  overcome  with  a  timid  reserve  when  any  of  my 
hints  or  allusions  bore  in  the  least  upon  her  own  situation.     I  made 
several  efforts  to  lead  to  this,  without  saying  any  thing  actually  start- 
ling to  her  diffidence,  but  a  cloud  of  deep  sorrow  seemed  immediately 
settling  on  her  brow,  which  it  required  the  ingenuity  of  several  min- 
utes to  dissipate.     Half  an  hour  passed  over  m  this  way,  and  I  saw 
plsinly  that  the  attention  of  my  companion  was  gradually  waning 
•ff"  from  all  I  said,  and  that  her  nervous  anxiety  increased  with  every 
minote  that  brought  as  nearer  to  midnight,  tite  hour  for  the  expected 
arriTsl  of  her  messenger,  whoever  he  might  be.     As  the  time  ap- 
proached she  became  more  and  more  uneasy,  made  several  excuses 
for  moving  towards  the  window  and  door,  from  which  she  looked  out 
as  if  her  gaze  would  have  pierced  through  the  thick  mists  that  hung 
over  the  valley.     All  this  was  beginning  to  make  me  extremely  fid- 
gel  ty  too.     I  could  not  avoid  sympathizing  with  sensations  that  were 
evidently  so  acute,  nor  resist  the  impulse  that  prom]»ted  me  continu- 
ally to  Btart  up  from  my  chair,  go  to  the  door,  look  out  and  listen,  as 
if  roattor  of  personal  moment  to  me  was  borne  upon  every  breeze. 
While  I  was  in  one  of  these  mvoluntary  acts  of  observation — my 
eyes  straining  with  unaffected  earnestness —  f  heard  a  shrill  whisUe 
blown  not  far  from  the  house.     I  started  back  abruptly  towards  Aline, 
and  coold  scarcely  refrain  from  crying  out  to  her  that  it  must  be  the 
signal  of  her  messenger.     But  I  was  checked  from  tl  e  utterance  of  a 
ivord,  by  obsf  rving  the  sudden  cliange  which  her  whole  appearance* 
had  undergone.     It  was  one  of  those  electrical   moments   which 
^rrought  wonders  in  her.     The  flush  of  agitation  which  was  on  her 
lace  a  minute  before,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  deadly  paleness,  and 
the  intense  anxiety  that-seemed  only  waiting  for  the  signal  1o  make 
her  spring  forward  to  meet  her  messenger,  had  given  place  to  a  per- 
fyei  state  of  immobility.     She  appeared  quite  unabi  e  to  stir.     I  ap- 
proached to  offer  to  help  her  from  a  seat,  but  she  motioned  metost^p: 
and,  after  a  few  seconds,  passing  her  hand  across  her  brow,  and  then 
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putting  it  to  her  heart,  as  if  a  pang  had  conoocied  the  one  with  the 
other,  she  rose  op,  and  giving  me  one  of  her  deep  s^ieaking  aiailesy 
■he  moved  firmly  towards  the  door. 

As  soon  as  she  was  observable  tfrom  without,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
a  man  address  her  in  an  under  tone.  From'her  reply  it  appeared  th&l 
be  had  invited  her  to  quit  the  house.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot. 
Ton  may  come  in.  My  father  is  with  the  horses,  and  there  is  no  on^ 
awake  but  a  traveller  before  whom  you  may  speaii  freely,  I  am  sure.** 
The  figure  of  a  man  was  observable  close  to  her,  as  she  continued  : 
"  Now  I  entreat  you,  Claude,  to  tell  me  his  true  state  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.     1  am  prepared  for  the  worst :  is  tliere  any  hope  ?** 

"  My  dear  Aline,  there  is  always  hope,  you  know,  to  the  last." 

''Ah  !  do  not  torture  me,"  exclaimed  she,  her  late  agitation  revi> 
ying  once  more  :  "  1  can  endure  any  thing  but  suspense — Is  he  re- 
covered— quite  recovered  ?     Tell  m«,  Claude,  tell  me  all— even  if 
there  should  have  been  a  relapse." 

"  Nay,  but  my  dearest  Aline,  don't  agitate  yourself — a^relapoe,  you 
knovv,  may  not  be  bo  bad  as  matters  were  before.'* 

'*  Oh  God !  then  he  has  had  a  relapse  1"  cried  she,  and  she  sank  un 
the  arm  of  her  companion. 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Clt^ude,  "  he  has — I  must  confess  it — but  the  fit 
nuiv  not  last — it  may  be  ^ight — 'Hope  for  the  best,  dear  Aline." 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  she,  ''there  is  no  longer  hope.  After  three 
relapses,  how  ct^n  1  hope  ?  yi^hom  did  you  see,  Claude  ^  His  mother 
was  it.'     What  does. she  say  f.    Tell  me  all.?" 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  Claude^ hesitatingly,  "I  did  not  actually  Me 
her—But—"  \ 

"  Whom  then .'"  abruptly  asked  Aline. 

"  Be  composed,  my  dear  girl,  aiad  I  will  tell  you  all.  I  saw  A»m« 
The  truth  must  out — he  has  escaped  !  " 

At  the  last  word  of  this  sentence  poor  Aline  could  no  longer  re> 
press  her  feelings.  A  shriek  burst  from  her,  and  she  rushed  oat  of 
the  house,  wringing  her  hands  in  bitterness  of  suffering. 

This  shriek,  though  more  than  half  suppressed,  and  less  like  the 
loud  expression  of  terror,  than  the  heavj^^ho  of  a  breaking  heart, 
was  enough  to  rouse  the  whole  society  «f  sleepers.  The  Spaniards 
both  sprang  from  their  bed,  throwing  down  Mannette  who  obstruct- 
ed their  passage  as  she  jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Seeing 
no  one  near  them  but  me,  a  stranger,  (for  Claude  had  darted  from 
the  door,  following  the  movement  of  Aline,)  these  fierce  mountain- 
eers instontly  seized  each  a  weapon  of  offence— ojne  grasping  his 
ice  hatchet,  the  other  a  pistol  from  beneath  a  bale  of  wool  that  had 
supported  their  heads.  At  this  moment  the  host  ran  in,  interposed 
between  me  and  the  smugglers,  and  quieted  them  by  a  word.  He 
that  held  the  pistol  exclaimed  in  Spanish,  "  AlPs  right  then,  is  it? 
We're  all  friends  >  Good !  But  to  show  you  and  your  company, 
master  MoinanI,  that  I'm  well  prepared  for  treachery  should  1  meet 
it,  stand  out  of  my  way  a  little.  '  With  these  words,  striding  to  the 
duor,  he  fired  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  was  adding  in  a  voice  almost 
as  loud  as  the  report,  a  sentence  which  began  with,  "  A  brace  of 
bullets" — when  he  >iras  interrupted  by  piercing  screams  from  th« 
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ekMet  of  ^  Murder  ^  Tbieyes  !  Fire  !*'  ottered  to  my  inexpre«sib1e 
Mirpn«e,  in  broad,  downright  English.  The  Spaniards  at  this  new 
alarm,  darted  without  a  momenta  tiesitation  towards  the  cloaet,  and 
burst  open  the  door ;  1  followed,  with  the  host,  Manette  and  Ranger, 
^rho  joined  his  votce  to  the  common  discord,  and  close  on  onr  heels 
came  Aline,  attracted  to  the  house  by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  with 
hertcompanion  Claude,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  mountain  hunter  as 
aa  artist  or  poet  could  wish  to  sketch  from.  But  I  shall  give  hia 
portrait  by  and  by. 

On  entering  the  closet,  the  figure  which  presented  itself  was  irre- 
sistibly risible,  and  the  whole  scene,  following  so  quick  on  the  pr<a> 
v'ioQs  situation  of  my  heroine,  was  a  new  proof  of  the  doae  neigk- 
bc«rfaood  of  the  sublime,  or  at  least  of  the  affecting  to  the  ridiculous. 
\We,  every  one  of  us  (that  is,  the  Spaniards,  Manette,  her  father  and 
myaeir,)  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  laughter ;  and  were  the  pencil  of 
Oraikahank  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  this  page,  1  am  quite  sure  that  itsil* 
laistmtion  would  make  my  readers  join  in  a  chorus  of  their  own. 

Close  to  the  foot  of  a  low  and  little  bed  without  curtains,  with  his 
1»«ck  against  the  wall  stood  in  the  moat  unexceptionable  boxing  at* 
Istode,  one  of  the  plainest  visages  and  iankest  fibred  men  that  had 
^^er  met  my  observation.  His  long  legs  almost  reached  firom  one 
«i]d  of  the  closet  to  the  other,  a  green  slipper  was  on  one  fix>t,  the 
Isalf  of  a  white  jean  pantaloon  twisted  hurriedly  about  the  other,  which 
ivas  9M  bare  from  the  ankle  as  its  fellow,  his  shirt  open,  a  silk  hand- 
icerphief  half  pushed  from  his  temple,  surmounted  by  a  few  pointed 
locks  of  red  hair,  and  bristling  out  beneath  it  a  profusion  of  papillotes 
Ht  vrhich  he  had  arranged  his  curls.  His  lone  face,  staring  eyes,  open 
nKMith,  and  pendant  mustachios,  completed  Oie  embodied  appearance 
^f  Oervantps'  immortal  imagining.  But  he  wore  in  his  whole  aspect 
mnd  attitude  a  show  of  that  courage  and  defiance  of  danger,  whidh 
sras  only  laughable  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  which  really  gratifi- 
cd  my  national  pride  as  a  new  and  undoubted  display  of  what  is 
common  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hni^dred  Englishmen,  however 
ridiealous  they  choose  to  make  themselves  at  home  or  abroad. 

Se>eing  that  my  countryman,  for  such  he  certainly  was,  although  I 
kn^f^  hin>  not,  had  really  nothing  of  the  perilous  in  his  situation,  and 
salitffi^d  from  the  droU  assemblage  of  French  and  English  in  his  ex- 
elau2Xiations,a8  he  vociferated  to  us  to  **come  on  all  and  attack  him  if 
'^f^  dorst,'*  that  he  had  betrayed  himself  for  a  Briton,  and  so  screen- 
ed binself  both  from  insult  and  injury,  1  was  resolved  not  to  inter- 
§ere  further,  but  to  leave  him  to  work  out  his  own  way  ;  while  i 
j^lM^odpned  the  episode  of  which  be  was  the  hero,  to  follow  the  main 
fJireaxJ  of  an  adventure  more  congenial  to  my  actual  state  of  mind. 

I  tlierefore  addrested  Aline,  wno  saw.  with  her  prompt  glance  the 
tro^  aspect  of  the  case,  and  ^lad  to  escape  from  the  worry  of  expla- 
nfljtiom  that  awaited  her  in  the  house,  she  accepted  my  atdvice  to  re- 
tire from  the  scene  accompanied  by  Claude  and  me.  Reliance  on 
frjy  appearance  seems  so  much  more  natural  than  distrust,  to  minds 
unspoiled  by  worldly  feeling,  or  to  those  who  are  glad  to  break  away 
froifi  it  to  the  general  sympatbi(*s  of  nature,  that  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
lyriaed  to  find  myself  almost  firmly  established  in  the  confidence 
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of  Aline,  and  quite  self-sati  ified  that  I  was  ber  firiend,  upon 
even  -our  short  acquaintance.  A  person  of  her  quick  perception 
nnust  have  instantly  discovered  that  I  was  impressed  with  0enti* 
ments  towards  her  at  once  ^  um  and  disinterested.  With  such 
a  feeding,  slie  seemed  to  think  't  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  par* 
•de  of  admitting  me  to'a  share  u  the  leonversatton  which  began  be- 
tween her  and  Claude,  and  1,  on  my  part,  thought  it  ^nite  natural 
that  1  should  join  it.  Claude  :mpearcd  to  have  no  more  hesitation 
than  I ;  ibo  we  all  three  sloped  en  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  f  o  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  deep  notes  of  the  Spaniard's  mirth,  the 
shrill  treble  of  Mannette*s  laugh' IT,  and  the  hoarse  bass  grumbling  of 
the  enraged  dandy. 

*^  Wiiat  direction  did  he  take  *'*  asked  Aline,  in  a  voice  of-moiirit. 
fui  questioning,  and  as  if  her  mind  had  returned  without  any  eflort 
to  the  subject  of  her  distress,  aitd  lorgottcn  with  equal  ease  the  re* 
cent  bnstle.  * 

^**  When  I  last  caught  a  glimpsit  of  him,"  replied  Claude,  '^  be  isms 
wandering  aboilt  lake  Escobous  ;  but,"  added  he,  in  a  tone  more  de- 
pressed, "  1  think  he  was  making  toitards  the  Toarmalet." 

«^01i  Heavens,*'  cried  she  in  tiiat  case  I  must  not  lose  a  moment. 
For  the  love  of  God,  Claude,  tcl]  me-  -how  did  he  escape  from  home, 
and  are  yon- sore  he  thinks  of  ffoiog  to  the  fatal  ravine  ?*' 

*^  Yes,  yes,  J  am  quite  certam  of  that.  As  for  his  escape,  I  first 
heard  of  it  from  Simon  Guilloteaux  of  Bastan,  whom  i  met  soon  al^ 
ter  1  lefl  you  this  evening.  He  lold  me  that  in  passing  by  poor  mad- 
ame  Lareole's  cottage  he  thought  he  would  just  step  to  the  window 
and  ask  after  Caribert.  He  did  »o,  and  while  he  believed  the  poor 
fellow  was  lying  asleep,  he  said  in  a  Lalf  whisper  to  the  mother,  who 
sat  watching  by  the  bed,  that  the  bear  hunters  were  gathering  through 
the  parish  for  the  chase  to-morrow.  No  sooner  bad  he  said  so,  than 
the  unfortunate  Caribert,  who  had  had  the  fit  coming  strong  on  bina 
all  the  day,  and  had  just  lain  down  exhausted  an  hour  before,  sprane 
up,  and  half  undressed  as  he  was,  rushed  towards  the  window,  leaped 
into  the  garden  and  forcing  past  Simon,  who  strove  in  vain  to  stop 
him,  he  darted  off,  hollooing  in  the  old  way,  "  To  the  chase,  to  tliwe 
chase  !     Come,  father,  come  !" 

"Alas!  alas!"  sobbed  Aline,  who  could  keep  silent  no  longer, 
but  covering  her  eyes  with  both  her  hands  wept  aloud,  wbtle  Claude 
and  I  assisted  to  support,  but  made  no  effort  to  console  hi-rv 

Here  then  was  the  whole  snd  sad  secret  of  the  poor  girl  disclosed 
to  me  at  once,  without  question  on  my  part,  or  formal  disclosure  on 
hers.  There  she  stands  (said  I  to  myself,)  mourning  her  lost  lover, 
lost  to  every  thing  that  makes  life  worth  keeping,  to  reason,  aflee- 
tion,  and  it  would  seem  even  to  the  hopes  of  self  deceiving  attach- 
ment ;  for  her  suifering  is  that  of  despair,  covering  the  green  grave 
of  buried  love.  But  then,  thought  I,  the  cause  ?  The  father  ex- 
claimed in  his  soliloquy  awhile  ago,  *^  God  forgive  and  pity  him!*' 
He  accused  this  wretehed  maniac  (for  it  must  have  been 'htm)  of 
having  broken  her  heart ;  he  said  there  was  no  peace  for  her  while  be 
lived.  Why  pray  for  forgiveness  for  this  witless  suflerer?  Why 
charge  him  with  her  misfortune?  By  what  act  did  he  cause  it. 
Why  were  her  griefs  to  end  with  this  poor  Caribert*s  life  ?    The 
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desth  of  a  belored  safiprer  sets  the  seal  upon  hope,  it  is  true,  but  not 
vpon  florruw.  Such  were  the  qnestions  and  reflections  that  involun- 
tarily  sprang  up  in  my  mind.  I  was  resolved  to  neglect  no  fair 
means  for  their  solution. 

When  this  last  irresistible  burst  of  Altne's  grief  had  subsided,  and 
her  mtnd  seemed  quite  mtde  up  to  the  course  she  meant  to  follow, 
she  addressed  Claude  with  a  composure  which  bad  as  much  in  it  of 
deep  feeling  as  of  good  sense  :  it  was  not  to  be  mistaken  of  argued 
witb.  '*I  am  now  ready,  quite  ready,  to  do  my  duty.^  What  direc- 
tion will  you  take,  Claude,  while  I  go  towards  the  Tourmalet?" 

*^  Ton  are  determined  to  go,  then,"  said  Claude,  in  a  tone  that  he 
^rished  to  have  mad*  interrogative,  but  which  was  that  of  positive 
certainty,  as  to  the  fact  he  would  have  been  glad  to  doubt. 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  !*'  replied  she  :  "  I  have  not  so  long  per- 
■iflfed  in  performing  my  painful  task  to  abandon  it  now,  when  it  is 
most  of  all  necessary,  and  mo^t  painful  too,  1  must  confess.  My 
God !  my  God !  afler  weeks  of  expectation — afler  all  the  doctor  s 
promises — afler  all  our  prayers,  that  he  should  now  be  lost  to  all  hope ! 
It  is  indeed  too  bad.  Poor  unfortunate  Caribert  !'*  and  here  another 
flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief;  but  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
spproach  of  her  father,  who  having  arranged  matters  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Englishman,  had  come  out  to  seek  his  child,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  get  a  confirmation  of  what  he  already  suspected 
to  be  the  cause  of  her  absence,  and  her  weeping,  which  he  heard 
plainly  within. 

«*  Well,  well,  my  poor  girl,"  said  he,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
neek,  **it  is  even  as  I  feared.  But  we  can't  help  it.  Aline.  We 
mast  submit  to  the  misfortune.  He  has  had  a  new  fit !  Is  it  not  so, 
CUode.'" 

**  Aye,  worse  than  ever.  T  never  saw  him  so  outrageous.  Tha 
last  fortnight's  quiet  seems  to  have  worked  him  up  to  a  height 
of  phrenzy  beyond  all  his  former  ones.  It  was  quite  frightful  to  see 
faim  dashing  through  the  rocks  above  Lake  Escoubous,  as  he  bound* 
ed  off  towards  the  valley  of  Bantan,  bare-headed  and  with  naked 
feet,  which  were  so  lacerated  as  to  leave  a  track  of  blood  like  a 
vroonded  izard." 

«*  Oh  Heavens  !'*  cried  Aline,  **  and  I  am  not  with  him  yet !  Go, 
Intber,  go  and  get  me  my  hood.  I  cannot  enter  the  house  to  be  de- 
tained and  questioned  by  Senor  Manuel.  ,  You  know  his  way,  and  it 
ironld  be  sure  to  be  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Claude.  Make  haste, 
nty  dear  father,  do  make  haste." 

•*  Why  now,  my  dear  Aline,"  replied  he,  wishing  to  temporize^ 
bat  evidently  awed  by  her  decided,  yet  affectionate  manner,  **  what 
vrotild  you  do  for  him?  You  cannot  reach  the  Pic  before  him  ;  and 
y€9n  know  he  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  which  will  order  every 
tiling  for  the  best.'* 

**What!"  eiclaimed  she,  in  a  louder  and  more  peremptory  tone 
tlmcn  f  had  yet  heard  from  her — '*  Would  you  wish  him  then  to  per- 
iab  ?  Would  yon  ran  the  risk  of  his  dashing  himself  from  the  honid 
precipice  in  his  frantic  despair .'  Wot!ld  you  risk  that?"  cried  she, 
urith  increased  energy,  and  grasping  his  arm. 

*^  Why  press  me  with  such  shocking  questions,  Aline '  If  heaven 
elioose  to  take  him  to  itself,  Heaven  knows  best." 
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**  Oh  father,  lather  P  said  she,  in  a  deep  reproachful  tone,  **  yoa 
make  my  Mood  run  cold,*' — and  so  saying  she  moved  towards  the 
house  with  a  hurried  pace. 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  daughter— don*t  leave  me  in  anger.  You  know 
my  heart  bleeds  for  him — but  is  not  your  happiness  the  whole  world 
to  me?  Can  a  thousand  lives  weigh  as  heavy  as  that?  Kiss  me. 
Aline. — I'll  get  your  hood  for  you." 

She  stepped  quickly  back  and  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's 
neck,  sobbing  alipost  inarticulately,  **  I  know  all  that  to  be  sure  ; — 
but  consider,  my  father,  how  terrible  it  is  to  talk  of  his  death,  and 
such  a  death  too  as  may  await  bim  if  I  do  not  make  haste.'* 

<'  Go  then,  in  God's  name,  go  !  but  the  night  is  so  dark — I  never 
saw  ar  thicker  mist.  You  cannot  get  to  the  ric  till  long  after  day 
light,  and  if  he  arrives  there  first,  all  may  be  over.^' 

"Oh !  I'll  run  down  all  the  hills,  and  climb  the  steeps  faster  than 
ever  I  did.  I  trust,  tOQ,  that  he  cannot  have  made  much  way,  weak 
and  lame  as  he  is,  poor  thing!  and  in  such  hazy  weather;  I  shall  be 
there  first,  please  Heaven  \     My  hood,  fiither,  my  hood  !" 

1  thought  this  was  the  moment  for  me  to  interpose — not  to  prevent 
her  departure,  but  to  hasten  her  journey.  There  was  something  to 
me  awfully  sacred  in  the  duty  she  was  about  to  fulfil.  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  her  distress,  and  the  air  of  mysterious  interest  of  the  whole 
adventure.  I  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  imagined  view  of  the  fran- 
tic wanderer  flinging  himself  from  the  precipice,  which  I  was  con« 
vinced  from  all  1  tiad  heard,  had  some  terrific  connection  with  his 
insanity.  1  hid  stood,  early  tliat  morning,  by  the  edge  of  a  chasm 
in  the  dtrection  they  spoke  of,  the  most  appalling  1  ban  ever  beheld  : 
one  formed,  as  I  thought,  in  a  moment  of  Heaven's  deadliest  wrath 
against  the  world  ;  looking  as  if  the  iieful  stroke  of  a  thousand  con- 
centrated thunderbolts  had  split  the  whole  body  of  the  mountain 
from  its  summit  to  its  roots,  and  torn  open,  and  scattered  down  to 
the  vale  the  huge  rocks  that  lay  buried  deepest  in  its  heart.  In  my 
breathless  curiosity  to  look  over  the  cha<im,  1  had  lain  down  on  my 
face,  and  crept  cautiously  along  to  its  vast  and  broken  edge.  With 
one  hand  twined  in  the  roots  of  a  thick  tuft  of  rhododendron,  and 
the  other  grasping  a  jagged  piece  of  granite  that  stood  out  over  the 
yawning  dvpth,  I  cautiously  gazed  down  into  it.  Shivered  fragments 
of  rock  of  immense  magnitude,  wrenched  as  it  were  from  their  hold 
in  the  earth,  first  caught  my  view.  Some  appeared  in  tlie  very  aet 
of  falling  clown,  as  they  hung  balanced  in  the  ocean  of  the  air  by  a 
slight  i  4hmus  of  clay  and  stone,  which  seemed  waiting  the  first 
storm-gust  to  sever  it  across.  Other  enormous  masses  toppled  over 
the  abvss,  from  projecting  ledges  of  varth,  not  a  hundredth  part  the 
size  of  the  crags  they  su;»ported  A  few  wild  flowers  and  shrubs, 
dangling  from  the  irregular  sides,  gave  a  horrid  air  of  animation  to 
the  scene,  and  looked  like  living  victims  suspended  over  the  chasm. 
One  solitary  pine-tree  with  broken. branches  and  withered  stem,  hung 
out  over  the  side.  Its  roots  were  bare,  all  but  Ihree  or  four  fibres, 
by  which  it  seemed  to  cling  tremblingly  to  the  cliff  where  it  had 
been  self-planted,  as  if  conscious  that  the  next  shower  of  rain  would 
wash  away  its  scanty  bed  of  earth  and  precipitate  it  down  below 
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The  whole  perpendicular  face  of  this  ffolf  was  feared  and  ahtTeied 
bj  the  lifhtningfl  of  coantleni  ages,  and  innumerable  storms.     Not  a 
lirin^  thing  was  in  sight,  but  two  or  three  eagles  that  floated  through 
the  sky  far  beneath  me.     The  clouds  rolled  away  thousands  of  fi^et 
below,  and  hid  the  tops  of  many  a  lesser  hill — for  I  was  then  on  one 
of  the  highest  points  of  the  Pyrenees.     Every  thing  further  down 
was  lost  to  me,  in  the  solid  mist  that  seemed  settled  in  thejihelter  of 
the  rarine.     1  looked   up  and  saw  nothing  but  the  thick  haze  of 
dawn,  for  the  sun  had  not  appeared  over  the  furthest  edge  of  the 
liorizon.     I  had  ascended  the  Pie  du  Midi  to  behold  its  glorious  ris- 
ing.    1  Tie  wed,  instead  of  it,  this  scene  of  harrowing  desolation,     l 
•farank  back  from  the  precipice,  recovered  my  feet,  and  hurried  off 
down  the  smooth  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  in  the  direction  of 
that  irallpy,  where  night  brought  me  into  contact  with  the  adventure 
^rfaich  led  to  this  digression. 

As  Aline,  her  father,  and  Claude  had  been  conversing,  and  orea-> 
tin^  in  my  mind  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  mantae,  the 
xnemory  of  my  morning's  position  rushed  strongly  upon  roe.  As 
the  interest  of  their  subject  warmed,  my  horror  seemed  increased, 
suid  w^hen  she  spoke  of  Caribert's  dashing  himself  from  the  precipice, 
I  coald  figure  no  other — none  more  horrible  surely  to  my  iraagina- 
tion.  I  spoke  to  her  then  as  one  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  speed.  '*  Do,  do  go,  my  worthy  girl— delay  no  longer — use  no 
eereoionr — take  the  strange  gentleman's  horse,  and  you  may  yet  be 
in  time  to  save  him." 

M^  suggestion  was  received  by  the  fkther  and  Claude  with  warm 
approbation.    Aline  alone  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment ;  but  a 
'word  or  two  strongly  urged  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  the  repe- 
tition of  my  request  decided  her.   We  therefore,  cautionsly  approacfi- 
^d  Uie  shed  where  the  pony  lay,  and   while  the. father  efftered  the 
lioose  to  get  Aline's  hood,  and  see  that  all  was  right  with  the  guests, 
Claude  and  I  arrayed  the  little  animal  in  his  rude  housings,  and  with 
motae  straw,  and  the  blanket  which  had  served  for  my  host's  cover- 
ing' during  his  short  repose,  we  constructed  a  very  tolerable  pillion 
£aT  Aline.    The  cautious  messenger  soon  returned,  bearing  her  scar- 
let -woollen  scarf  and  hood  ;  and  by  our  joint  assistance  she  was 
qaickljr  mounted.     Having  hastily  settled  that,  while  she  pursued 
tier  route  directly  towards  the  Toarma]et,^o  reach  the  Pic  du  Midi 
t>3r  the  shortest  bridle  path,  Claude  was  to  haste- n  by  the  direct  way 
mcT09B  the  moantain  to  Lake  Escoubous,  and  endeavor  to  fall  in  with 
the  maniac,  and  keep  him  in  observation  ;  the  interesting  girl  bade 
OB  adieu  and  set  out  on  her  expedition. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Although  Aline  was  almost  immediately  out  of  sight,  we  virere 
none  of  us  inclined  to  quit  the  spot  in  which  she  had  left  such  a  blank. 
We  stopped,  as  if  by  concerted  plan,  each  in  his  place,  and  listened 
to  the  sound  of  the  little  pony's  feet,  as  he  cautiously  picked  his 
steps  over  the  rough  flints  which  formed  the  road  leading  from  the 
house  towarJs  my  young  fijend  the  goat-herd's  hovel.  His  rider, 
however,  soon  quitted  this  tedious  path,  for  we  quickly  distinguished 
the  echo  of  his  cantering  pace,  as  she  pressed  him  forwards  on  the 
smooth  turf  which  bordered  the  road  on  either  side.  The  sounds 
soon  died  away,  overpowered  by  the  boisterous  laugh  which  came 
occasionally  from  the  house  ;  and  when  there  was  no  chance  of  hear- 
ing more  of  our  heroine,  her  father  and  myself  seemed  mutually 
inclined  to  speak.  1  was  the  first  to  break  tlie  silence.  ^'  That 
danghier,  my  friend,*'  said  I,  *^  is  indeed  a  treasure." 

**A  treasure  !"  exclaimed  he,  *^she  is  a  wonderful  creature,  sir; 
take  my  word  for  it  you  don't  know  a  thousandth  part  of  her  worth, 
or  of  her  value  to  me  ever  since  1  lost  her  mother  ten  years  ago  : 
and  more  the  pity  that  she  should  be  ruined  in  health  and  happiness 
by  an  unlucky  madman." 

'*  But,"  said  I,  *'  all  may  be  well  with  him  yet.  He  may  recover 
his  reason." 

'*  God  forbid,"  replied  he,  quickly.  **  That  would  be  the  worst 
that  could  happen." 

**  How  is  that  ?'*  .asked  I.  "  If  well  over  his  delirium,  she  might 
be  married  and  happy  enough  afler  all.'* 

**  Married  !  and  to  Caribert — Ah  !  sir,  you  don*t  know  how  matter* 
stand  between  them.  You  don't  know  her  story.  If  you  knew  that, 
you  would  not  wonder  that  1  wish  him  in  heaven ;  unfortunate  devil 
that  he  is.  Until  he  dies,  I  tell  you,  sir,  there's  no  chance  of  any- 
thing but  misery  for  either  my  daughter  this  fine  lad  here,  and  I 
might  say,  for  myself  too.'* 

My  eyes  turned  towards  Claude,  whom  I  had  not  till  this  moment 
had  either  light  or  leisure  to  remark  particularly.  He  leant  upon 
his  staff,  with  a  fixed  and  absent  stare,  quite  abstracted  from  as  and 
our  conversation,  and  evidently  listening,  or  fancying  he  listened 
still,  to  the  distant  (and  to  us  audible)  sound  of  A)ine*s  pony.  I  am 
sure  he  was  deceiving  himself,  but  the  minds  of  lovers  have  ears  as 
well  as  eyes,  and  it  is  hard  for  common  observers  to  measure  the 
space  they  can  see  and  hear  ever.  It  had  not  before  occurred  to  me, 
that  Claude  was  actually  Aline's  lover.  I  had  never  asked,  or  re- 
flected whether  or  not  he  was  her  cousin,  or  her  friend,  or  some  kind 
messenger.  In  his  bearing  towards  her  there  was  nothing  beyond 
affectionate  and  considerate  attention.  He  had  none  of  that  invol- 
untary impetuosity  in  his  assiduities — that  marked  and  self-pronoun- 
cing privilege  to  give  consolation  and  advice — that  evident  convic- 
tion of  his  right  to  be  near  her — that  natural  tone  of  an  influence 
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orer  her,  which  in  my  notions  of  a  ]over*g  feelings,  are  blended  with 
ill  their  tenderness,  quite  in  spite  of  one.  Upon  reconsidering  his 
whole  manner  while  she  was  present,  and  comparing  it  with  his 
vacant  stare  on  the  spot  she  had  so  lately  occupied,  and  with  the 
expression  of  his  handsome,  intelligent- and  mild  countenance,  I  was 
^ite  satisfied  that  he  itms  her  lover,  notwithftanding  what  appeared 
the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way  of  his  passion* 
He  appeared  to  be  about^  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  formed  for 
activity  raUier  than  fatigue  ;  and  as  he  leaned  silently  upon  his  staff 
in  the  mild  light  which  the  candle  sent  through  the  window,  he  gave 
nw  the  idea  of  a  kind-hearted,  gentle  lowland  youth,  rather  than 
that  which  we  involuntarily  attach  to  the  figure  of  an  enterprising 
moantaineer.  It  was  the  singularity  of  such  a  figure  in  these  rough 
regions,  and  its  contrast  with  the  rugged  outlines  which  marked  those 
of  my  host  and  the  smugglers,  and  umost  all  indeed  whom  1  met  in 
this  part  of  th^  Pyrenees^  that  pleased  roe  so  much.  I  all  at  once 
UmJc  a  great  interest  in  his  affairs  :  and  here  avow  myself  one  of  those 
impertinent  persons  who  cannot  help  doing  so,  whenever  1  am  much 
itnick  by  the  manners  of  men — and  (since  I  am  in  the  confessing 
rein)  by  the  me  in  of  the  other  sex. 

^^Look  at  him,  sir,  how  he  stands  there  thinking,"  whispered  my 
host,  twitching  me  by  the  elbow.  **  That  has  been  his  way  for  more 
than  two  years.  Never  the  least  flinching  from  bis  constancy  in  all 
the  rebaflls  she  has  given  him; — and  almost  ever  since  that  fellow 
Caribert  went  mad,  five  months  back,  this  fine  lad  has  followed  and 
watched  him,  as  he  would  a  stray  goat,  all  out  of  love  to  her  :  and 
no  hope,  as  I  said  before ,'^ while  he  lives — nor  after,  perhaps." 

"She  preferred  poor  Caribert,  then  .'"  said  I,  removing,  with  him, 
»  few  paces  further  from  Claude." 

*^She  did  so,  but  heiven  only  can  tell  why ;  for  compared  to  this 
Claode  he  was  as  harsh  and  rugged  as  the  rock  nis  father  was  dashed 
over." 

"What  did  you  say?"  exclaimed  I,  with  a  shudder,  for  I  only 
o*nght  imperfectly  the.  latter  part  of  his  reply,  which  seemed  closed 
l>y  a  muttered  curse.  "  Was  his  father  daslied  over  a  precipice  ?'* 
/*  Ah  !  I  forgot  that  you  didn*tknow  the  story.  Fll  tell  you  what, 
■ir—wait  just  awhile  till  the  Spaniards  are  gone,  and  the  foreigner 
u  bed  again,  and  Claude  set  out  across  the  mountain,  and  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  history  of  this  wretched  Caribert,  Claude,  and  my 
poor  daoghter.  Wait  a  little,  while  I  go  into  the  house,  and  set  all 
fo  rights.  Come  Claude,  my  lad,  what  are  you  thinking  of.'  Come 
ID  with  me,  and  take  some  supper  before  you  start.  You  have  a 
long  walk  before  yon,  and  you  must  be  tired  I  am  sure.  Rouse  up, 
™J  lad. "  He  .accompanied  these  words  by  a  clap  on  Claude's 
shoulder,  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  Claude  answered,  that 
Je  was  a  little  fatigued,  but  was  in  no  heart  for  supping.  **  I'll  just 
borrow  your  gun.  Monsieur  Moinard,"  added  he.  *•  I  iihall  be  off 
teroas  Mount  Arbizon,  and  I  may  fall  in  with  some  izards,  or  perhaps 
meet  the  hunters  on  my  path." 

,  **  Aye,  you  shall  have  the  gun  with  pleasure,  for  you  know  how 
to  \ue  it  well,  and  to  take  care  of  it  too.     Come  in  and  we'll  get  it. 
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mad  furnish  your  flask  and  your  sack  with  some  proyisions  at  any 
rate,  if  you  caa*t  eat  now  ;  come  in  !" 

During  this  dialogue,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my  course. 
Much  as  1  wished  for  the  disclosures  promised  me  by  my  host,  I  was 
resolved  not  to  purchase  them  by  the  loss  of  Claude *s  company.  X 
had  determined  to  be  his  companion  across  the  hill ;  I  had  hopes  of 
learning  from  him  a  great  deal  of  what  Moinard  had  promised  to  re- 
veal ;  and  above  all  things  I  was  anxious  to  fall  in  again  with  Aline, 
whom  there  was  a  chance  of  my  seeing,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate 
object  of  her  search.  1  was  therefore  all  impatience  to  arrange  my 
project  with  Claude,  and  to  get  quietly  off  from  the  cottage  without 
any  iuturruption  from  the  group  within,  whose  differences  appeared 
(by  theif  blended  voices  in  the  chorus  of  a  drinking  song,)  to  have 
subsided  into  a  tone  of  very  turbulent  harmony. 

Notwitatanding  all  tiiis  desire  to  get  deeper  into  the  adventure,  I 
confess  I  felt  an  itching  to  have  a  parting  peep  at  the  British  Quix- 
ote, and  the  Spanish  heroes,  against  whom  I  leil  him  so  inclined  to 
run  a  tilt.     I  stepped  therefore  towards  the  door,  and  placing  myself 
out  of  the  range  of  the  light  shot  forth  from  the  candle,  1  took  an  ob« 
■ervation,  myself  quite  unobserved.    The  three  melodists  were  seated 
round  the  table,  which  was  garnished  with  brown  bread,  goat's  milk, 
cheese,  a  plate  of  raw  onions,  the  remnant  of  some  dried  sausages, 
a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  bottle,  which  I  supposed  to  contain  brandy. 
On  these  materials  the  Spaniards  had  been  regaling  in  preparation 
for  their  departure,  and  while  they  were  now  washing  down  their 
supper,  they  each  accompanied   their  draught  by  the  fumes  of  a 
oigaf.      My  countryman  was  similarly  furnished;  and  the.  whole 
group  presented  an  appearance  of  droll  associations.      One  of  the 
smoggrlers,  a  huge  broad  shouldered-fellow,  with  black  bushy  hair, 
and  whiskers,  and  his  largo  mantle  wrapped  round  him,  had  placed 
the  Dandy's  white  cockle-shell  hat  on  his  head,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
keep  it  balanced  while  he  moved  m  time  to  his  music,  was  forced  to 
make  several   grotesque  gesticulations,  which   threw  the  laughing 
Dandy  into  attitudes  of  corresponding  oddity.      He,  on   his  part, 
wore  the  Spaniard's  immense  hat,  which   completely   fell  over  his 
face,  of  which  the  only  part  observable  to  tne  wajs  the  mouth,  embel- 
lished by  his  cigar,  and  opening  alternately  for  the  ejection  of  the 
smoke  or  the  admission  of  the  grog.      He  sat  without  his  coat,  but 
he  had  got  little  Mannette's  red  hood  thrown  scarfwise   over  his 
shoulders.     His  gigantic  shadow  kept  playing  along  the  floor  most 
ludicrously   with  his   motions;    while  the  enlarged    profile  of  the 
second  Spaniard,  with   his  handkerchief  still  tied   round  his   head, 
grinned  grimly  on  the  wail  close  to  which  he  sat.     Mannette  seem- 
ed in  ecstacy  with   the   scene.     She   sometimes  jumped  about  the 
room,  dancing  to  the  discord,  and  snapping  her  fingers  in  imitation 
of  castanets.     Again  she  popped   down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  mim- 
icking the  attituoe  of  the  dandy,  or  held  her  sides  in  fits  of  laughter. 
Claude  stood  in  a  corner  inattentive  to  and  unnoticed  by  the  singers 
•xaminiqg  the  gun  given  him  by  the  host  who  was  bustling  about 
the  room  making  preparations  for  the  departure  of  his  various  visi- 
tors.   J  could  hav.e  wished  to  catch  more  distinctly  the  words  of  the 
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wag.  I  rec<^gnized  it  for  one  of  those  patroitic  effusions  composed 
daring  the  the  late  war,  which  I  had  heard  some  months  before  on 
another  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier.     It  began  thus : 

» 
Espanoles,  la  palria  oprimida 

Os  convoca  en  I09  cam|to«  de  honor, 
Acudid  a  bu  voi  imperio«n, 
Recobrad  nestro  antigno  vaior. 

I  forgot  the  remainder  except  the  concluding  stanza,  which  was 
impressed  on  ray  memory  by  the  reiterated  vociferations  of  the  Eng- 
lishmaji  who,  pleased  with  the  final  sound,  demanded  and  obtained 
full  half  a  dozen  repetitions  of  the  couplet. 

En  defensa  dc  causa  tan  josta, 
Toma  part  el  Britano  valor ; 
Teroa  el  aiundo  tan  fuertes  Dticiones 
Tiembla  de  ellas  el  tirano  feroz ! 
Estrechados  en  firme  aliauza 
Maeve  a  entramboa  igual  interes 
Y  qual  Dios  tutelar  venerado 
Sera  siempre  de  Elspana  el  Inglea.* 

To  the  fine  martial  air  of  the  song  and  the  sonorous  voices  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  delighted  and  indefatigable  dandy  joined  in  loud 
ahouU  of  "  tol  d6  rol  lol,"  "fal  de  ral  lal,"  "heigh  derry  down,'* 
and  every  other  variety  of  English  chorus,  hunting  or  drinking, 
thumping  on  the  table,  and  stamping  with  all  the  energy  of  public 
spirit.  I  confess  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  odd-looking  com- 
patriot.^ J  saw  he  tiras  a  fellow  who  could  'feel  as  well  as  fight,  and 
I  bad  much  ado  to  resist  my  inclination  of  going  to  grasp  him  by 
the  hand,  and  make  common  cause  in  the  **  firme  alianza  "  of  the 

rirtie*.  But  a  little  reflection  decided  me  against  this  movement, 
thought  that  if  I  announced  myself  as  an  Englishman,  I  might 
find  his  companionship  a  very  troublesome  encumbrance,  and  from 
the  same  reason,  1  did  not  want  to  encounter  a  friendly  association 
iPith  the  Spaniards.     I  saw  that  Claude  was  very  nearly  taking  the 

*  At  the  request  of  the  Engli«hman,  ia  our  after  acquaintance,  1  gave 
him  the  following  loose  notion  of  these  fragments  in  his  own  language. 

Spaniards,  our  enomj  tramples  the  land — 
We  are  called  by  our  country  to  freedom  and  fame»* 
Let  us  fly  and  obey  her  loud  voi^e  of  cemmand. 
And  react  all  the  glories  combined  with  her  name ! 

•  •  •  #  • 

In  defence  of  a  quarrel  so  righteous  as  ours, 

The  vaior  of  Britain  ia  joined  with  our  own , 

While  the  world  praiacn  loudly  the  fame  of  those  powers 

Which  makes  Despots  sit  quivering  with  fear  ou  each  throne. 

Interlaced  in  firm  union,  nn  rival  twiween. 

Our  cause  and  our  interests  no  tyrant  shall  sever : 

What  to  Spain  all  her  tutelar  gods  may  have  been 

Is  the  Englishman  now, — Aye,  and  shall  ^  forever  j 
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first  step  towards  his  journey,  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I  de* 
termined  to  enter  the  house,  to  gather  together  Ranger  and  my  other 
marching  accoutrements.  I  must  here  say,  by  Way  of  parentbesiB, 
that  I  never  found  any  difficulty  in  passing  myself  for  a  Frenchman 
in  this  border  country,  where  the  natives  were  insensible  to  whateT- 
er  was  foreign  in  my  accent,  and  where,  to  make  myself  understood^ 
I  was  obliged  to  mix  French  and  Spanish  with  a  large  portion  of 
patois.  I  walked  in,  therefore,  and  saluted  the  company  with  a 
counterfeit  Parisian  air,  which  passed  for  genuine.  The  three  friends 
looked  significantly  at  each  other,  and  repeated  once  more  the  last 
line  of  the  song,  the  Englishman  groaning  forth  like  a  hoarse  echo, 
the  concluding  words  '*  Espana  el  Ingles,*'  with  a  voice  that  kept 
the  promise  of  all  that  was  unmusieal  in  his  countenance.  He  seem- 
ed anxious  to  attract  my  attention  :  looked  quite  disposed  to  take  a 
great  national  quarrel  upon  his  own  narrow  shoulders,  and  thought, 
as  he  confessed  to  me  atlerwards,  that  I  was  a  cursed  snivelling  fel- 
low, for  not  taking  notice  of  his  pointed  manner.  It  did  not,  howev' 
er,  pass  unobserved  by  me  :  I  noted  it  down  and  was  highly  amused, 
and  not  in  the  least  displeased  -with  it.  But  my  business  was  with 
Claude,  to  whom  1  briefly  expressed  my  intention  of  joining  in  his 
expedition.  He  readily  assented,  and  our  host  declared  that  since  I 
was  resolved  to  go,  he  would  cress  to  the  western  side  of  Mount  Ar- 
bizon  along  with  us,  as  he  had  a  flock  thereabouts  which  he  had  not 
looked  afler  for  some  days,  and  whose  shepherd,  he  feared,  might 
take  to  following  the  bear  hunters  if  they  passed  that  way. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  it  was  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
the  Spaniards  as  quickly  as  possible.    Moinard  therefore  addressed 
them  in  their  own  language,  to  the  following  efiect. 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  know  well  that  he's  but  a  bad  fellow  that  parts 
good  company,  but  pleasures  should  always  give  the  wall  to  basi- 
ness.  You  know  what  I  mean,  Senor  Manuel.  The  mules  are  re- 
freshed, the  supper  ended,  the  cock  crowing.  What  time  do  you 
think  of  setting  out  ? " 

**  By  the  lite  of  my  Saint,  Moinard,  yeu  are  the  trustiest  of  smug- 
glers? Twenty  long  years  that  we've  worked  together*  1  never - 
knew  lass  or  glass  to  keep  you  from  trade  when  aught  was  to  be 
made  of  it.  So  much  the  better  for  your  daughters,  my  friend,  and 
the  hearty  lads  who  are  to  have  them  and  their  fortunes.  Apropos 
of  your  girls,  what  has  become  of  my  favorite  Aline.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  to-night  with  young  Claude  here,  so  1  suppose  she 
does  not  scorn  him  so  much  as  she  did,  and  that  she  has  left  mad 
Caribert  to  go  hunting  as  usual  with  his  father's  ghost.     Is  it  so  ?  ** — 

Moinard,  while  he  replied,  cast  an  anxious  look  at  Claude,  whose 
fheeks  showed  symptoms  of  rising  anger.  "  Why,  Manuel,  there's 
DO  use  in  touching  a  string  like  that.  Claude  can  pick  up  a  little  of 
what  you  say,  and  however  he  may  bear  scorn  from  Aline,  he  wont 
from  another,  you  know." 

"  As  for  that  matter,"  said  M&nuel,  <*  I  should  be  sorry  to  hurt 
the  lad's  feelings,  and  I  did  not  know  he  understood  any  Spanish.*'  So 
saying  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Claude,  ad- 
dressing him  in  ba  I  French,  <*  Come,  Claude,  my  boy,  take  the  band 
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of  a  he vty  well-wisher  of  yours.'*  Claude  smiled  good  naturedly, 
and  shook  the  proffered  hand.  *'  That's  a  fino  honest  fellow,"  cou- 
tiaaed  the  Spaoiard,  *'  I  wi>h  you  success  with  all  my  hearL  I've 
botooe  pieee  ot  advice  to  give  yon.  if  Aline  continues  cruel,  aod 
takes  again  to  this  maniHC,  come  across  the  mountains  one  line  day 
to  Puertola?,  and  Til  introduce  you  to  my  little  black  eyed  niece, 
Aotooia,  who  dancen  the  B»lcro  a^  well  as  any  lass  in  Arragon,  and 
will  repay  your  affection  in  smiles  instead  of  frowns,  Til  warrant  her. 
The  mark  of  a  ripe  mulberry  is  washed  out  by  a  greeu  one  you 
know,  as  we  say  in  Spain."  * 

"Thank  you,  Senor,"  replied  Claude.  "  When  I  have  no  hope 
left  here,  perhaps  Til  pay  you  a  visit  on  the  banks  of  the  Cinca; — 
bttt  not  till  tbeu  I  candidly  tell  you." 

**  Very  well,  my  lad ;  come  when  you  like,  you  are  sure  of  a  wel- 
come, 1  uever  say  one  thing  aud  mvan  another,  depend  Opon  if. — 
Now,  Saotiago,"  turning  to  his  comrade,  **  let's  reload  the  mules. 
The  sun  must  not  catch  us  this  side  the  depot.  Adieu,  my  brave 
Englishman !  Let's  exchange  hatd  once  more  it  you  plea»e,in  token 
of  love."  The  dandy  guessed  at  the  speech,  by  the  gestures  of  the 
speaker,  stood  up,  as  erect,  as  thin,  and  nearly  as  tall  as  a  young 
pine  tree,  pat  the  Spaniard's  hat  upon  its  proper  block,  r<in  hi«  scrag- 
gy fingers  through  bis  own  curled  locks,  which  he  had  disembarrass- 
ed of  their  papilletes,  and  took  a  sly  self-satisfied  peep  at  a  little 
'^'^^g-g^asa,  hanging  over  the  fire-place. 

We  were  all  now .  in  motion.  The  Spaniards  went  towards  the 
iked,  followed  by  Moioard  and  the  dandy.  Mannctte  carried  out  a 
cloak,  and  one  of  the  packages  belonging  to  the  former,  and  Claude 
*Bd  1  stepped  on  one  fide  to  see  the  departure.  No  sooner  had  the 
P«rty  reached  the  shed  than  I  observed  the  dandy  lookiag  about  very 
iaquisitively  for  bis  pony.  The  Spaniards  went  on  with  their  git  th- 
ing, strapping  and  bridling,  and  Moinard  either  did  not  see,  or  would 
Bot  notice  his  searehing  glance?.  At  length  the  mules  being  safely 
loaded,  and  the  smugglers  in  the  very  act  of  starting:,  the  dandy 
^^J^ht  it  full  time  to  utter  his  inquiries  and  complaints  concermng 
the  disappearance  of  his  little  nag.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
Spaniards  in  the  best  French  he  could  muster,  and  from  his  tone  I 
could  ascertain  clearly,  he  had  a  lurking  notiuo  that  they  were  con- 
cerned in  the  evasion.  "Blood  and  fuiy!"  exclaimed  Manuel, 
**  What  does  he  think,  Moinard  ?  Does  he  suspect  us  of  having  pack- 
ed up  his  pony  in  our  bales  of  tobacco  ?  " 
**  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Moinard,  still  speaking  Spanish, 
ni  quiet  him.     Leave  him  tome."     Then  addressing  himself  to 

*  Dicen  que  ya  no  me  qtiieres 
No  me  da  paramaldita, 
Que  Ut  maneha  de  la  mora 
Con  olra  vtrdt  se  qvAta. 

These  words  have  passed  into  a  common  proverb  in  Sp:iin.  Senor  Man- 
ual's coDvemation  was  thickly  interlarded  with  those  favorite  expletives  ot 
^i>  coontrymen.  1  recitrded  only  this  one,  and  have  somewhat  curtailed 
^  speeches  in  other  re8x>ects. 
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the  Englisman  in  French,  *'  Tour  horse  is  safe,  Sir,  quite  safe  1*11 
warrant  you.'* 

"  Where  the  devil  is  he,  then  ?  "  angrily  asked  the  dandy,  "  I  am 
determined  to  have  him ;  and  no  man  stirs  from  this  place,  till  I  am 
sure  of  his  safety.*' 

With  these  words  he  deliberately  threw  his  two  long  anna  out 
right  and  left,  and  with  his  back  towards  me,  looking  altogether  like 
some  huge  finger-post,  he  firmly  seized  the  bridles  of  the  two  mules, 
ordering  their  leaders  to  stop  in  a  tone  of  pure  aristocratical  com- 
mand. 

'*  Death  and  fire  !  "  cried  Manuel,  (for  the  other  Spaniard  had  not 
in  my  hearing  spoken  a  word  the  whole  night) — "  I  never  saw'  sucli 
a  phlegmatic  fellow  !  Death  and  fire  !  what's  all  this  r  *'  and  I  ob- 
served him  instantly  draw  a  knife.  His  companion  did  the  same.  I 
hurried  forwards,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  my  countryman,  who  seem- 
ed quite  indifferent  to  the  danger,  shook  his  head  only,  and  swore  in 
plain  English,  (evidently  quite  for  his  own  satisfaction)  that  *'  he*d 
be  d — -— -d  if  they  stirred  one  inch  till  he  got  back  his  pony." 

Moinard,  with  his  usual  steady  presence  ofmind,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  dandy's  arm,  and  said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice,  "  Recollect,  Sir, 
you  must  not  offend  these  gentlemen.  But  to  make  you  easy  about 
your  horse,  you  may  be  sure  that  no  one  has  it  but  mj  daughter 
Aline,  who  has  taken  a  loan  of  it  (since  the  truth  must  out)  to  ride 
across  the  hill  ou  a  risit  to  a  sick  lover.** 

The  last  word  seemed  to  stick  in  the  speaker's  throat,  but  it  quite 
soflened  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  **Uer  lover!'* 
cried  he,  loosening  his  hold  of  the  bridles — "  God  bless  the  girl,  I 
would  have  ca  ried  her  on  my  own  back  had  not  the  pony  been  at 
hand.  She's  heartily  welcome  to  it — heartily  welcome  1  assure  you 
— and  r  beg  you  will  make  a  thousand  apologies  to  my  worthy  allies 
here  for  my  rudeness.     But  I  dont  stand  trifling,  you  see." 

Moinard  performed  the  task  of  conciliation  full  as  well  as  that  of 
explanation  ;  the  Spaniards  expressed  themselves  satisfied  ;  and  af<» 
ter  a  few  parting  shakes  of  the  hand  with  the  dandy  and  the  host, 
and  a  kiss  each  from  Mannette,  they  quickly  wound  up  the  hill  and 
were  lost  to  us  immediately.  Moinard  had  next  to  deal  with  the 
dandy.  He  very  soon  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed  and  recover  the 
broken  thread  of  his  repose:  with  assarances  that  Aline  would  be 
back  soon  aAer  day-light,  t^  return  his  pony  and  prepare  his  break- 
fast. His  off-hand  air  of  smcerity  quite  composed  the  generous  and 
gentle  dandy,  wbo  without  more  ado  marched,  to  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, straight  forward  into  his  closet. 
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Ab  nearly  half  an  hoar  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Aline, 
we  lost  no  farther  time,  but  stepped  forward  with  a  quick  pace. — 
Moinard  merely  gave  a  few  hints  to  Mannette  for  the  rpffulation  of 
small  hoosehold  matters  during  his  absence,  and  then  put  his  cap  on 
his  head,  look  a  staff  iu  his  band,  and  led  the  way  up  towards  the 
moQDtain  side.  Claude  and  I  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  and 
.  Ranker  on  ours.  The  whole  party  was  fresh  and  unincumbered,  as 
I  bad  leA  my  knapsack  behind,  having  settled  that  1  was  to  return 
to  the  cottage,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  our  adventure. 

It  was  then  the   month  of  August ;  no   matter  in  what  year,  the 
ni^ht  had  been  misty,  which  1  knew  was  rather  a  reason  to  look  for 
a  bright  morning.     The  smooth  even  path  as  we  went  along,  and  the 
deep  conversation  into   which  we  entered,  beguiled  our  route  ;  so 
that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  on  casting  my  looks  towards  the  east, 
as  we  issued  from  a  ravine  about  half  way  up  the  mountain's  side, 
to  find  that  the   dawn   was  beginnini^  to  break.    I  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  take  breath,  for  the  ascent  had  been  very  rapid.     I  gazed 
around  me,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  mists   rising  gradually  up- 
wards, and  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  clear.     I  distmguished 
the   little  river  which  had  narrowed  as   we   mounted  towards   its 
source,  and  the  still  smaHer  streamlets  that  trickled  down  towards  it, 
like  skeins   of  silvery  tissue  hanging  on  the  heathy  mantle  which 
covered  the  mountain.     A   fresh  breeze  came   from  ^  the  eastward 
heralding  the  rising  sun,  and  I  marked  appearing  above  (he  hoiizon 
those  prelusive  beams  which  he  sends  out,  as  avant  couriers,  to  clear 
bis  path  along  the  ways  of  heaven.     Rememboring  my  disappoint- 
ment of  the  preceding  morning  on  the  top  of  the  PFc  du  Midi,  1  was 
^resolved  to  be  in  time  at  the   summit  of  Arbison,  to  see  the   first 
burst  of  the  day-god  as  he  showed  his  splendent  face  to  my  portion 
of  the  world.    1  gave  therefore  the  hint  to  my  guides,  and  we  pushed 
qnickly  on.    My  companions,  though  more  accustomed  to  the  scene 
Uian  I  was,  seemed  to  participate  in  my  anxiety.     We  al]  abandoned 
for  awhile  the  subject  which  had  lately  given  such  interest  to  our 
conversation ;  and   paid,  in   silence,  our  homage  to  the   sovereign 
who^e  levee  we  were  hurrying  to  attend.    The  vapors   kep^  paqe 
with  us  at  first;  they  mounted  beside  us  for  awhile,  but  soon  out- 
stripped our  progress ;  aod  as  they  left  all  clear  before  us,  we  saw 
them  blending  gradually  with   the  clouds,  which  had  already  taken 
their  high  stations  close  to  the  mountain's  summit.     As  the  light  in- 
creased, a  gradual  tone  and  appearance   of  security   seemed  to  ac- 
company it  on  the  earth.    The  howling  of  the  wolves,  and  the  bark- 
ing of  the  shepherds'  dngs,  which  had  kept  concert  during  the  night, 
now  gave  place  to  the  hum  of  insects.    The  eagles,  sure  of  their 
way,  came  two  or  three  of  them  floating  down  through  the  air,  and 
seemed  to  pierce  with  keen  gaze  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  vale. — 

vol..  I.  SO* 
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The  wild  flowers  opened  their  bosoms  and  freely  shared  their  fra- 
grant scents  with  the  brt>eze,  that  kissed  them  as  it  passed  upwards. 
All  nature  began  to  robe  itself  for  the  coming  ceremony.  The  grej 
clouds  ussumed  a  variety  of  tinges  of  many  brilliant  colois.  The 
peaks  rising  here  and  there  above  them  shone  in  roseate  hues  ;  and 
the  snow  heaps  that  lay  on  their  granite  beds  were  covered  with  a 
deep  blush  of  blended  crimson  and  purple.  I  hurried  breathlessly 
forward,  for  I  feared  I  should  be  late.  I  found  that  nature  was  too 
quick  for  me.  1  saw  the  horizon  covered  with  the  yellow  streaks,  on 
whose  steps  the  sun  treads  so  quickly.  His  dazzling  beams  were 
fast  piercing  up  the  skies,  and  the  west  of  Heaven  was  glowing  in 
all  the  splendid  mixture  of  bright  colors  which  it  catches  from  re- 
flection. I  hastened  on  still  faster.  1  had  taken  the  lead  of  my  conn- 
panions.  I  d/d  not  look  at  all  before  me,  until  enveloped  by  thick 
mists,  and  losing  all  sight  of  the  beautiful  panorama  around  me,  1 
found  that  we  were  actually  in  the  clouds. 

A  pang  oi  disappointment  was  my  flrst  sensation,  but  I  did  not 
pause  in  my  career.  I  heard  Claude  and  Moinard  calling  to  me  that 
1  was  mounting  too  high  from  the  path,  but  I  replied  that  T  would 
soon  rejoin  them.  They  paused,  and  I  rushed  on.  I  hoped  still  to 
find  an  opening  through  the  vapors  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
below  me,  blazing  in  all  the  splendor  of  the  fully  risen  luminary. — 
The  mists  told  me  that  my  hopes  were  vain,  and  that  the  moment  w^as 
past,  for  they  were  all  at  once  illumined  with  a  sudden  rush  of  bright- 
ness, that  gave  to  every  particle  of  which  thej  were  composed  a 
silver  brilliancy,  and  seemed  to  throw  a  glow  of  warmfh  into  the  at- 
mosphere. A  few  minutes  more  led  me  the  confines  of  this  bright 
veil.  The  pointed  peaks  of  the  mountains  begun  to  appear — then 
the  blue  heaven  above — and  in  another  step  or  two,  I  had  passed  tlie 
outward  edge  of  the  mist.  1  looked  round,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  awe 
shoot  through  me,  as  I  gazed  on  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  penetrate  the  apparently  boundless  extent,  a  wide 
ocean  of  thick  clouds  alone  was  visible  below  me,  and  the  spotless 
vault  of  heaven  above.  Not  the  slightest  sign  of  earth,  or  of  man, 
was  witiiin  view.  The  heavy  mass  of  congregated  vapors  in  their 
mi  lions  of  involuted  folds,  brought  at  once  to  my  mind  the  notion 
of  the  universal  deluge,  when  the  world  of  waters  swept  majestically 
along,  crushing  and  burying  all  tiace  of  animal  and  vegetable  exis- 
tence. 1  imagined  the  last  of  living  victims  flying  from  the  coming 
flood,  and  hurrying  his  tottering  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  highest 
hill.  I  retreated  involuntarily  upwards— and  could  have  fled  in  the 
midst  of  my  abstraction,  had  not  the  out-bursting  of  the  glorious  sun 
given  a  new  and  splendid  character  to  this  roost  wonderful  scene. — 
He  rushed  up  rapidly  from  the  mass  of  clouds  into  the  clear  blue 
heaven.  He  flung  no  beams  round  him.  Nothing  existed  as  a 
groundwork  to  throw  them  out  into  shadow,  orroork  their  palpable 
touch.  He  was  a  ball  of  single  and  intolerable  splendor.  My  gaze 
was  instantaneous,  and  had  nearly  blinded  me.  1  covered  my  ryes 
for  a  moment,  and  when  I  looked  again  the  whole  ocean  of  clouds 
was  as  a  multitude  of  wreaths  of  snow,  enwrapped  one  over  the  oth- 
er in  folds  of  dazzling  whiteness.     The  scene  was  too  splendid  and 
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too  rablime  for  my  continoed  gaze.  I  turned  in  search  of  relief,  and 
ean^ht,  to  the  southward,  the  wide  extended  chain  of  mountains 
^reading  to  the  right  and  left,  and  lost  in  the  imperfect  light  of  their 
far  distant  limits. 

Barren  and  desolate  as  they  looked ,  there  was  still  something  in 
them  which  spoke  of  a  nature  Ihat  was  not  strange  to  me.  They 
were  palpable  realities  that  recalled  me  to  the  world,  and  brought 
kome  to  me  associaiioiM  of  humanity.  I  looked  on  them  in  all  their 
venerable  magnitude  of  form  and  extent,  enthroned  on  earth,  and 
ccTered  with  the  glow,  of  heaven.  In  all  my  reverence  for  their 
mightiness,  I  was  never  so  impressed  with  it  as  now.  I  felt  (hem, 
with  their  corresponding  chains  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  supe- 
rior to  ajl  the  united  wonders  of  nature  ;  and  ran  over,  in  the  half 
hoar  that  I  stepped  to  gaze  on  them,  in  this  new  aspect,  the  thoughts 
which  At  a  calmer  moment  I  threw  into  the  following  form. — 

Ye  vast,  iromeasumble  moonds ! 
What  ore  ^our  limits,  where  your  bounds  T 
Oh !  when  has  laboring  nature  shown 
Wondera  as  mighty  as  ynar  own  f 
Which  of  her  works  is  the  compeer 
Of  such  hage  heaps  as  gather  here  ? 
Alps,  Andes,  Appenioes,  proud  names, 
What  o'er  your  might  p'-ecedence  claims  ? 
Doeii  ocean  boast  its  broad  expanse  ?•— 
And  cnn  the  eye  within  its  glance 
Grasp  your  stupendous  magnitude?— 
Jta  waves  with  thousand  tints  imbued  ? 
And  d'lres  the  colonpg  of  the  sea 
With  your  wild  shades  seek  rivalry  f 
The  dreary  grandeu*  that  must  brave 
The  watchful  wanderer  of  the  wave  ?— 
Oh  !  how  insipid  to  his  eyes, 
Who  feeds  on  your  varieties. 
Her  pigmy  undulations  rise  ! 
What  splendors  do  her  caverns  hold 
Which  are  not  in  your  caves  enroHed  ? 
What  is  her  wideiv  vaunted  store 
To  him  who  would  her  wilds  explore  1 
^Tis  calm  and  tempest,  wave  and  sky, 
Sublime  but  and  monotony. 
But  in  yottr  realms  what  richness  dwells ! 
Pierce  Sarancolin's  crystal  cells*-- 
Kxplore  each  pass — range  every  vale— 
What  mngic  sweets  perfume  tlie  gnle! 
What  colois  o'er  the  hills  are  shed— 
The  varied  shades  the  pine-woods  throw 
Upon  the  rich  cascsdes  below— 
Peaks  deep  empurpled — vales  bespread 
With  rhododendon's  crimnon  flowers. 

And  irises  so  brigbily  blue  ! 
Twould  seem  as  if  Heaven  sometimes  showers 

A  rain  of  its  own  azure  hue, 
\Miose  moisture  clothes  ti.e  plants  of  earth 
With  brilliancy  of  purer  birth. 
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The  turbulent  ocean  leaps  and  Uvea 
In  prido  of  its  prerogrativca. 
V«in  pride !  aa  if  to  it  were  given 
The  power  alone  to  rise  tow'rds  Heaven. 
When  the  Creator's  loud  command 
Bade  the  wave  sep'rate  from  the  land. 
To  that  alone  ivas  willed  the  pride 
Of  motion— «nd  to  <Ma  denied  7  ^ 

Are  not  the  mighty  mountains  rife^ 
With  germs  of  undeveloped  life, 
Embryo  combustions  whitfh  but  lie 
The  slumbering  lights  of  destiny  ? 
Is  ancient  Idee^s  Imte  forgot  7— 
Or  buried  Plenr's  more  recent  lot, 
When  Conto's  loosened  fragments  fell, 
Nor  spared  a  voice  the  shock  to  tell, 
But  heaped  on  high  its  earthy  wave 
O'er  the  crush'd  thousands  of  one  gra\e  Y 
Go,  gase  from  Ocean's  bounding  bed 
On  angry  Etna's  flame-wrapped  head  j 
Mark  while  you  shrink  with  shuddering  thrill ^ 
The  thick  stream  course  the  desolate  bill  j 
See  the  devoted  hamlets  fall, 
As  the  live  lava  saps  the  wall, 
Which  yon  proud  city  dared  to  raise 
A  bulwark  'gainst  the  floating  blaze, 
View  the  pue  habitanU  who  nweep 
Like  spectres  down  the  glaring  st«ep. 
In  vain, in  vain— they  may  not  reach 
The  frail  protection  of  the  beach, 
For  see,  tiie  frighted  wavea  recoil, 
And  shudd'ring  shun  the  blasted  soil ; 
And  on  the  mouutain'a  gaping^side 
Another  crater  opena  wide.— 
'I'hicker  the  volumed  smoke  ascends — 
More  fierce  the  hot  stream  downward  bends— 
hi  blackened  gusis  the  sshec  fly, 
And  hide  the  blaze  that  lit  the  aky. 
Darkness  is  on  the  world  !— Again 
By  flimes  rebursting  on  the  ken 
The  gloom  is  broke.    Ye  powers  on  high 
Is  the  and  scene  reality  ? 
The  hill  is  heaving  from  its  base— - 
The  tottering  mountains  change  their  place— 
The  valleys  sink— rocks  rise  around- 
New  rivers  bursting  flood  the  ground ; 
Where  are  the  beauteous  hamlet*  gone  1 
Where  hundreds  stood  there  is  not  one. 
Say,  what  has  bushed  the  shrieking  crowd  f 
No  voice  breaks  from  the  horrid  shroud 
That  wraps  in  gloom  the  city's  site— 
Oh  agony !     Oh  direful  liffht 
That  shows  the  truth  !    You  hideous  blank 
Yawns  where  tfn^ulph'd  Catania  sank ! 
—Is  not  this  motion  "*     Bo  the  waves 
Of  that  soft  sea  which  lightly  laves, 
Or  whose  worst  ire  but  smooths  the  sand, 
Bound  like  these  billows  of  the  land  1 
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Toara  be  the  glory  theo,  ye  hills, 
Hiicfa  as  Toiir  own  huge  pinnmcles, 
To  reiirn' tuprene,  creation's  crest, 
^  Alagnific  monument  of  rest ! 

But  should  your  heaven-cooimuning  spires 
Shake  their  proud  heads— and  slumbering  fires 
Up  from  your  opening  wombs  be  hailed 
To  wrap  the  self-consuming  world, 
Ocean  shall  then  roll  pale  wiih  dread. 
And  sink  beneath  her  scorching  bed  1 

While  I  stood  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  monntain,  forgetful 
of  all  below  me,  I  heard  a  shot  fired,  and  prepared  to  descend ;  and 
jvst  as  I  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  mist,  i.  observed  Claode's 
^id  appearing  through  it.  He  and  Moinard,  utterly  unable  to 
e<HnpTehend  mf  proceedings,  had  begun  to  he  alarmed  for  my  safety 
or  my  senses,  and  I  soon  understood  that  their  previous  speed,  which 
I  supposed  to  arise  from  sympathy  with  mj  sensations,  was  wholly 
caused  by  that  connected  with  poor  Aline.  The  sound  of  this  name, 
ind  Claude's  tone  in  pronouncing  it,  acted  like  a  spell  upon  my 
feelings,  and  I  was  not  free  from  self-reproach  for  having  abandoned 
for  vague  and  shadowy  Abstraction,  the  more  rational  subject  of  hu- 
Dun  interests  and  passions.  To  make  amends  for  my  desertion,  I 
redoubled  my  speed  on  joining  Moinard,*who  had  begun  to  trudse 
downwards,  trostingHto  the  younger  limbs  of  Claude  and  myself  for 
his  being  quickly  overtaken.  We  had  still  a  long  walk  before  us 
sre  we  could  commence  the  ascent  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  the  point  of 
tendezvoDs  with  Aline.  We  icon  entered  deeply  >g&m  into  the  heart 
of  oar  subject.  My  companions  opened  their  mm<»as  freely  as  they 
moved  their  tongues,  and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  detailing  to 
^y  readers  the  whole  substance  of  their  disclosures,  as  well  as  Uiat 
of  acme  after  conversations  with  Cartbert's  mother,  Aline,  and  oth- 
^fa  of  the  actors  in  the  story,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  dis-  • 
course  of  one  from  that  of  the  others,  and  for  tbe  sake  of  their  res« 
pective  reputations,  I  shall  throw  the  whole  into  a  narrative  form, 
ttking  upon,  my  self  the  responsibility  of  its  veracity  and  arrangement. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


In  the  whole  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Medit- 
terranean,  from  Moant  Aralar  to  Mount  Carrigoo,  there  were  not 
two  finer  joang  fellows  in  their  different  natures  than  Caribert  and 
Claude.  They  were  both  born  in  the  district  of  Barrege.  They 
were  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood  in  infancy,  its  hope  in  boy- 
hood, and  its  pride  in  youth.  When  as  children  they  sported  about 
the  cottages  of  their  respective  parents,  or  later  began  to  clamber  np 
the  mountains  in  search  ot  youug  eagles,  or4n  pursuit  of  a  wounded 
isard,  the  fathers  used  to  shake  their  heads  and  rub  their  hands  to- 
gether, and  the  mothers  to  smile  and  look  up  thankfully  to  heaven, — 
all  four  agreeing  that  there  were  no  lads  like  them  to  be  seen  any 
where.  This  was  a  questionable  sort  of  testimony,  no  doubt,  but  it 
was  borne  out  by  the  general  opinion ;  and  when  a  fbw  years  brought 
the  persons  and  characters  of  the  two  friends  into  f\iU  developement^ 
tho  parental  prophecies  were  amply  realized. 

Caribert  and  CUude  w^re  sworn  friends.      They  had  rendered 
each  other  a  thousand  reciprocal  services,  and  were  united  by  ties  of 
gratitude,  unrelazed   by  humiliating  feelings  of  benefits  received 
without  equivalent.     Their  pursuits  were  in  most  instancei  as  mnob 
alike  as  their  means  of  attaining  them  were  distinct. 

They  both  loved  with  all  their  hearts,  and  followed  with  all  their 
strength,  the  exercises  suitable  to  their  age.  But  ^hile  Caribert  de- 
lighted in  winning  from  every  competitor  the  prize  of  feats  of  power, 
Claude's  ambition  was  to  carry  off  the  palm  in  trials  oi  agility  and 
skill.  He  was  the  -fastest  lunner  and  the  best  leaper  between  the 
Gave  and  the  Neste.  No  one  pitched  the  stone  or  wrestled  so  well 
as  Caribert.  They  both  triumphed,  and  neither  lelt  any  jealousy  of 
his  friend. 

They  were  hunters  by  proteasion,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before 
them.  They  were  passionately  fond  of  the  sport,  but  they  followed 
it  in  a  different  spirit.  Claude,  with  his  rifle  flung  across  his  should- 
er,  rarely  allowed  the  rising  sun  to  surprise  him  in  his  bed,  for  at  the 
earliest  dawn  he  was  generally  far  up  the  mountain  following  the 
track  of  the  herds  of  izards,  or  cautiously  singling  out  some  sttag- 
gling  victim  of  his  almost  unerring  aim.  Cariliert  was  quite  as  ea* 
ger  in  the  pursuit  of  his  game,  but  it  was  of  another  kind.  He 
scorned  the  chase  of  the  timid  izard,  led  almost  entirely  to  his  father 
the  care  of  providing  the  number  necessary  for  the  food  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  scarcely  condescended  to  pursue  the  wolves  that  fled  from 
his  shdut  in  the  summer  season.  In  winter,  when  hunger  gave  them 
courage,  he  would  sometimes  meet  their  attack ;  but  the  objects  of 
his  prowess  were  in  all  seasons,  at  all  limes  of  the  day  or  nieht,  the 
fierce  and  powerful  bears  which  abounded  In  his  neighborhocd.  For 
them  he  was  always  ready,  with  his  two  favorite  dogs  at  his  heelit 
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bis  slrong  gaiten,  his  leathern  doublet,- bis  large  clasp-knife,  and  bis 
trusty  pike.  Thus  eqaipped  be  used  to  aocompanj  bis  old  and  bar- 
dy  fiutber,  wbo  inspired  bim  on  in  boyhood  by  details  of  hie  former 
feats,  and  wbo  was  happy  to  see  the  deeds  of  bis  own  youth  often 
sorpassed  by  those  of  bis  son  and  the  successor  to  his  celebrity. 

fiat  the  subject  on  which  Claude  and  Caribert  showed  at  once  the 
greatest  sympathy  and  widest  difference — was  luve.  They  bad  both 
nearly  at  the  same  period  ielt  the  first-symptoms  of  attachment  to  the 
self-same  object.  I  need  not  name  her,  or  if  1  most,  to  avoid  ob- 
Kurity,  to  Aline.  Claude  bad  first  known,  and  consequently  first 
lored  her.  Me  was  her  near  neighbour,  and  his  sisters  were  her 
iriends.  He  had  scarcely  reached  manhood  when  he  Io$t  both  his 
parents,  and  was  left  the  sole  protector  of  three  sisters,  one  older  and 
the  others  younger  than  himself.  This  constant  association  with  fe- 
males added  to  the  natural  tenderness  of  his  character,  while  the 
eare  of  a  family  increased  its  prudence.  A  growing  passion  for  such 
a  girl  as  Aline  had  alone  been  wantingto  make  him  one  of  the  stead- 
iest, as  be  bad  been  before  one  of  the  kinclest  lads  in  the  world. 

Ovibert  seldom  or  never  came  down  towards  the  low  country. — 
There  was  nothing  he  disliked  so  much  as  the  level  ground ;  and  be 
was  not  fond  of  remale  society.  He  had  neither  sisters  nor  broth- 
eri.  He  loved  his  mother  well  enough,  but  be  doted  on  his  father. 
The  roughness  of  the  old  man's  character,  his  desperate  and  reck- 
less courage,  and  contempt  of  all  the  -softer  pursuits  of  life,  deeply 
influenced  the  congenial  mind  of  Caribert ;  so  much  so,  that  be  oft- 
en reproached  bis  friend  Claude  with  what  he  called  his  effemina- 
cy, and  resisted  for  some  time  bis  pressing  request  to  submit  to  an 
introduction  to  Aline.  After  much  soliciting,* however,  he  consent- 
ed, and  came  across  the  bill  on  a  fine  evening,  when  the  fete  day  of 
one  of  Claude's  sisters,  was  celebrating  at  his  cottage. 

A  joyous  party  of  the  neighbours  was  assembled,  and  the  dance 
was  proceeding  merrily  on  Uie  grass-plat  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
when  Caribert  made  his  appearance.     Every  eye  was  quickly  turn- 
ed towards  him  ;  many  a  jeke,  and  welcome,  and  expression  of  sur- 
prise were  lavished  upon  his  presence  at  such  a  scene.     He  replied 
to  all  with  a  joyous  air,  but  his  whole  attention  was  soon  attracted 
towards  one  of  the  dancers,  whose  manner  and  appearance  struck 
him  as  something  ouite  superior  to  those  of  many  of  her  prettier 
companions.     Claude  saw  this  with  delight,  and  tt  was  not  unob- 
aerved,  or  unrelished  by  Aline  herself,,  for  it  was  on  her  that  Cari- 
bert's  eyes  were  so  firmly  fixed.     She  had  previously  heard  a  great 
deal  of  this  redoubtable  hunter,  and  had  once  bad  a  glimpse  of  him, 
as  be  pursued  with  one  of  bis  companions,  a  more  than  commonly 
ferocious  wolf  that  had  ravaged  the  whole  district,  for  many  days, 
and  had  finally  Inet  its  death  from  this  well-nerved  arm.     Her  im- 
agination had  been  full  of  the  hero,  for  he  was  such  in  bis  narrow 
sphere  of  action,  hut  she  had  always  pictured  him  as  she  had  seen 
htm  in  his  coarse  hunter's  costume,  his  pike  in  his  hand,  and  bis 
&ce  and  person  animated  with  rage.     She  could  scarcely  believe  it 
to  be  the  same  person  who  was  now  pointed  out  to  her,  smartly  dres- 
sed in  a  Spanish  doublet  and  hose,  a  blue  sasn  round  his  waist,  and 
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a  bunch  of  rhododendron  blooming  gailj  in  his  hat,  in  honor  of  hifl 
friend's  sister,  and  to  fit  him  for  a  place  at  her  fete. 

Aline  listened  and  soagbt  in  vain  for  a  surly  tone  or  voice  or  a 
savage  look.  She  iieard  and  saw  only  lively  and  gracious  words 
freely  given  to  his  acquaintance,  and  a  gaze  of  admiration  and  some- 
thing  very  like  tenderness  turned  towards  her.  She '  possessed  as 
little  vanity  as  almost  any  of  her  sex,  but  she  was  very  highly  plead- 
ed notwithstanding ;  and  I  who  have  seen'  her,  can  well  imagine 
what  an  animated  and  graceful  expression  threw  itself  insensibly  into 
her  looks  and  attitudes. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  and  its  temporary  partnerships  dia* 
solved,  Claade  wm  stepping  forward  to  introduce  Caribert  to  Aline, 
but  he  was  anticipated  in  his  intention  by  the  quicker  movement  of 
the  former,  who  was  resolved  to  do  himself  that  kind  office — for  he 
hated  ceremony-.  He  accordingly  moved  towards  her,  and  in  his 
best  manner  requested  she  would  dance  next  with  him.  She  con* 
sented  readily,  nay,  with  pleasure  ;  and  that  point  settled,  Caribert 
turned  carelessly  round  to  his  friend.  Claude  was  quite  gratified  at 
what  was  passing.  He  was  only  astonished  how  any  one  could  at 
first  sight  go  so  boldly  up  to  one  whom  he  durst  scarcely  approach 
after  monuis  of  intimacy,  and  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself, 
*<Ah!  if  he  loved  her  but  ever  so  little,  how  he  would  shrink  back 
when  he  most  wished  to  he  near  her.'* 

The  mind  of  Caribert  was  not  of  that  stamp.  It  was  ardent  and 
impetuous.  It  followed  its  object  ever  at  full  speed,  and  knew  none 
of  those  tardy- and  hesitating  movements,  which  distinguished  that 
of  Claude.  This  meeting  with  Aline  was  an  era  in  his  life,  and  his 
whole  bearing  bore  ihstant  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  event 
When  the  dance  recommenced,  he  led  bis  partner  forth  with  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  triumph.  His  whole  frame  was  animated,  and 
his  look  and  manner  in  unison.  He  danced  and  talked  with  a  vivac 
ity  which  astonished  Aline  the  more,  as  his  energy  had  nothing 
whatever  of  violence  in  it.  In  one  of  thii  pauses,  she  expressed  her 
surprise  th^t  so  proverbial  a  despiser  of  the  amusement  should  ap- 
pear to  enjoy  the  dance  as  he  did.  ^ 

<Why/'  said  he,  **1  don't  forget  what  I  learnt  and  loved  when  a 
child;  and  never  since  then  have  I  felt  as  1  do  this  evening.  My 
nature  seems  quite  changed — turned  back  into  those  times  of  happi« 
ness." 

The  look  which  accompanied  this  speech  made  Aline  blush  to  the 
eyes,  and  cause  her  he-art  to  flutter.  *'0 !  I  meant !"  replied  she, 
"thsit  I  did  not  expect  to  find  a  bear  hunter  so  good  a  dancer,  that's 
all."  «*Why  so?"  returned  he;  "even  the  bears  under  this  rough 
hand  of  miqe  could  learn  to  dance;  and  surely  I  should  be  worse 
than  the  brutes  if  I  could  not  do  as  much,  wbeu  guided  by    yours.*' 

He  here  took  her  hand  in  his ;  and  though  I  by  no  means  imply 
that  Aline*s  could  bear  any  comparison  with  those  delicate  members 
of  the  many  fair  readers  who  will  yet,  I  trust,  turn  over  this  page,'I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  but  it  acknowledged  the  pressure  of  the  ar> 
dent  Caribert's  just  in  the  proper  proportion  of  mountain  sentiment, 
acting  upon  manual  feeling. 
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It  k  not  necessary  that  I  should  record  any  further  specimeos  of 
the  conversation  of  the — lovers,  for  so  1  must  plainly  call  them. — 
They  were  so  to  all  intents,  ay,  and  purposes.  The  labors  of  united 
years  could  not  unravel  the  web  that  entwined  itself  round  their 
hearts  in  the  course  of  that  shori  evening.  Caribert  felt  as  if  born 
anew.  He  seemed  to  have  found  in  one  moment  of  mere  chance 
what  had  been  wanting  to  him  all  his  life,  and  a  sudden  conviction 
appeared  to  tell  him  that  his  whole  life  was  from  that  moment  en- 
gaged and  devoted  to  her. 

8he  on  her  part  could  scaraely  fathom  the  depth  of  her  feelings, 
they  were  so  totally  new,  so  mixed,  and  so  astoni>hinff.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  either  Caribert  or  herself.  He  was  so 
rerjy  very  unlike  what  she  expected ;  and  she  so  utterly  changed 
from  what  she  had  been.,  She  had  nevej:  cared  much  for  dancing, 
beyond  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  friends — now  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  goon  trippingly  for  ever,  and  was  quite  disappointed  and  un- 
happy when  the  music  ceased.  She  was  no  great  talker  in  general, 
and  used  to  listen  wiih  but  little  interest  to  the  common  topics  of 
her  rustic  friends  ;  yet  she  now  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  faculty 
and  the  desire  of  perpetual  speech,  and  she  devoured  every  word 
uttered  by  Caribert,  although  on  summing  up  what  he  said,  she  ac- 
tually found  it  to  relate  to  nothing  more  than  the  commonest  matter 
connected  witli  their  respective  ways  of  life.  She  thought  all  this 
lery  wonderful,  and  so  it  was,  in  fact, — wonderful,  although  of  every 
day  occurrence  ;  and  defying  solution,  although  there  are  few  of  my 
leaders,  I  am  sure,  (at  least!  hope  so  for  their  sakes,)  who  have  not 
once  in  their  lives  had  experence  of  it  all. 

When  the  gaieties  of  the  evening  were  fairly  over,  and  the 
stars  just  beginning  to  oyen  their  dance  in  the  heavens,  the  party 
broke  up,  and  the  guests  took  each  their  separate  ways,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  towards  their  honlely  beds.  I  like  to  picture  to  my  im- 
agination the  different  groups  as  they  moved  across  the  mountains, 
the  youtbs  in  their  graceful  costumes,  the  girls  half  covered  by  the 
scarlet  hoods,  called  capulets,  universally  worn  in  those  parts,  and 
amazingly  picturesque  at  a  little  distance,  when  contrasted  with 
the  bright  green  colors  of  the  mountain,  or  the  rich  hue  of  the 
flowers  scattered  in  broad  patches  on  the  grass.  Both  Claude  and 
Caribert  formed  Aline's  escort  to  her  home.  They  had  a  league  to 
walk,  and  it  was  very  quickly  completed.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
conversaliin  on  the  way,  but  it  was  entirely  between  Caribert  and 
Aline.  They  both  talked  fluently,  and  thus  seemed  almost  to  forget 
the  presence  of  Claude,  who  had  no  wish  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
course, being  quite  satisfied  to  feel  Aline's  arm  on  his,  and  quite 
happy  to  see  a  new  proof  of  her  power,  as  exemplified  in  Caribert's 
loquacity. 

Old  Moinard  and  little  Mennette  met  them  at  the  door.  The  for- 
mer welcomed  Claude  warmly,  and  received  hw  friend  rather  cere- 
moniously. He  had  a  penetrating  eye  and  a  calculating  head,  and 
>»my  readers  may  recollect  from  the  hints  of  Senor  Manuel,  was  a 
man  of  a  worldly  and  money-making  turn.  He  «aw  with  one  glance 
that  CAiib.:rt  uuj^ht  become  the  rival  of  Claude.  He  had  heard  a  - 
vox..  I.  21 
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great  deal  of  hinif  and  kne^  him  a  little,  aod  putting  together  wliaC 
folks  saui,  and  what  he  saw,  he  was  quite  convinced  that  such  a  one 
would  8tanti  a  thousand  chances  to  one,  in  a  contest  with  Ciaude,  for 
the  afflictions  of  a  giil  of  Aline's  di<<po:jition.  He  disliked,  moreover, 
the  character  of  Caiibert's  father,  particularly  that  portion  ot  his  re- 
putation which  stamped  him  as  a  ver^  poor  man,  who  had  ever 
enough  to  do  to  make  Nbth  ends  meet  through  life,  and  who  never 
knew  anything  of  comfort,  unless  eating  venison  three  or  lour  times 
a  waek  from  necessity,  not  choice,  might  be  reckoned  as  such. 
Claude,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  proprietor,  jointly  with  hit)  sis- 
ters, of  a  very  nice  spot  of  ground,  and  a  comfortable  cottage,  and 
likely  from  his  steady  habits  to  do  well  In  the  world.  He  bad  Moi- 
liard's  best  wishes  in  his  suit  to  Aline,  and  it  was  therefore  that  Ca- 
ribert  failed  to  share  in  the  warm  reception  he  now  met  with. 

Aline  saw,  or  she  thought  she  saw,  into  her  father's  thoughts.  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  done  something  wrong,  she  could  net  tell  why  or 
wherefore,  and  did  not  venture  to  invite  Caribert  into  the  house. 
Moinard  was  determined  to  cut  the  visit  short,  befora  he  got  across 
the  threshold. 

**  Thank  ye,  my  lads,  both,  for  the  care  of  my  girl.  You  have  a 
smart  walk  home,  and  the  night  looks  rather  gloomy.  1  'II  not  pay 
you  a  bad  compliment  by  asking  you  to  stay  longer.  CoDd  night  ! 
We  shall  see  you  to-raorrew,  Claude.  You  know  Aline  woo*t  ex- 
cuse a  day's  absence.  I  should  be  very  happy,  Monsieur  Caribert, 
should  you  look  in  on  us  now  and  then  when  you  are  passing:  if  in- 
deed, you  will  deign  to  have  an  acquaintance  who  lives  lower  down 
than  five  thousand  teet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea.  Good  night,  my 
lads, — no  compliments — come,  girls,  to  bed,  to  bed." 

With  these  words,  and  a  multitude  of  salutations,  he  retired  into 
the  cottage.  Claude  was  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  his  anticipa- 
ted father-in-law,  and  did  not  see  anything  extraordinary  in  all  this. 
.\s  to  Caribert,  he  was  insensilile  to  the  coldness  and  sarcasm  of 
Moinard's  manner;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  was  Invited  to  the 
h  )use  by  the  highest  authority;  he  was  di.«posed  to  consider  every 
thing  and  everybody  warm  and  cordial,  and  he  was  quite  resolved  to 
give  a  Hpeedy  proof  of  his  condescension. 

On  their  way  back  to  Claude's  cottage,  the  friends  seemed  to  have 
completely  changed  characters.  Claude  talked  without  a  moment's 
cessation,  so  that  one  mighthave  almost  thought,  he  had  also  changed 
his  sex,  (craving  the  sex's  pardon)  had  not  a  woman  been  the  sole 
subject  of  his  chatter.  He  had  always  been  fluent  with  Caribert  in 
his  praises  of  Aline,  but  he  now  exceeded  all  his  former  loquacity. 
He  ran  on  in  her  praise,  ringing  every  possible  change  into  which  it 
cou'd  be  turned,  and  appealing  at  every  moment  to  hi^  companion  for 
a  confirmation  of  his  eulogiums.  But  he  found  no  reply  in  the  voice 
of  Caiibert,  although  every  encomium  was  deeply  echoed  in  his 
heart.  Claude  had  it  all  to  himself  as  far  as  talking  went,  while  Ca- 
ribert  enjoyed  in  his  own  way,  in  secrecy  and  silence,  a  full  partici- 
pation in  all  the  pleasures  of  his  friend.  They  parted  at  the  little 
path  which  turned  off  close  by  Clttude's  cottage,  and  Caribert  pur- 
sued his  road  up  the  mouutain  towards  his  own  residencsyto  prepare. 
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If  he  told  his  friend  on  partin|f,  for  a  cha^e  in  the  distant  i^r^  of 
Cavarnie,  which  was  fixed  for  the  followiog  morning;. 

How  the  diifereDt  parties  passed  lliis  night  it  is  hard  precisely  to 
»j.  M^nnette  declared  that  Aline  disturbed  hei  Ironi  laying  down 
to  getting  up,  heaving  heavy  sighs  and  muttering  broken  scraps  of 
teotences  in  her  sleep,  which  could  scarcely  l<e  called  sleep ;  and 
yet,  that  her  countenance  wore  notwith^taudiHg,  a  cooMant  smile 
from  the  time  she  was  able  to  see  it,  when  the  dawn  fir:>t  peeped 
in  at  the  lattice  window.  It  was  remarked  by  CIaude*%  sisters,  that 
he  arose  the  morning  after  the  fete  with  an  air  of  freshne<)ii  and  tri- 
Qmph  much  unlike  his  usual  timid  and  motiest  manner.  He  seemed 
proud  of  having  gaine<l  a  victory  over  the  obstinacy  of  Caribert,  and 
faappy  in  having  made  him  sensible  of  wh^t  a  treasure  he  was  in  hopes 
of  one  day  possessing.  We  may  guess  how  Cariberl\-  hours  were 
employed,  for  soon  after  da^  break  he  was  the  first  object  seen  by 
Claude,  as  the  latter  turned  out  upon  the  heath  equipped  for  his 
naorniog  sport. 

**  Why,  Caribert,"  cried  Claude,  **  you  can  scarcely  have  been  in 
^d,  if  you  have  walked  home  and  back  rince  wc  parie.l  last  night. 
Where  are  you  bound  to  ?     This  is  not  the  road  to  Gavarnte.*' 

**  No,  Claude,  I  have  not  been  in  bed.  The  fact  i$),  that  1  loitered 
about  the  mountain  thinking  of  one  thing  and  anotlier, — 1  scarcely 
know  what,  until  the  dawn  was  almost  appearing  ;  and  when  1  reach- 
ed home  at  last,  I  found  r^y  lather  quite  resllefs  and  uneasy  at  my 
absence,  and  beginning  to  get  ready  for  the  chase,  so  J  Hid  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  lie  down  and  keep  him  waiting.     Tliat's  the  truth/* 

"  But  you  did  not  accompany  him,  it  seems.     How's  that  ?" 
^  "F^ith,  I  <iC4rcely  know  how.     But  1  was  di.?inclined  to  go.     I  be- 
Ueve  the  fact  is  that  the  dancing  tired  me  last  night." 

"The  devil  it  did  !  you  did'nt  come  down  the  hill  just  now  like  a 
tired  man,  for  all'that.     What  excuse  did  you  make  to  your  father?** 

**  Why  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Claude,  I  was  obliged  to  invent  a  little 
bit  of  a  lie.  1  lold  him  I  had  a  head  ache — and  in  f<ict  1  have  not 
been  quite  well,"  added  Caribert,  putting  his  hand  to  bis  side,  and 
drawing  a  long  sigh. 

*^I  am  sorry  for  that,  though,  replied  Claude,  ^*  will  you  step  in 
tnd  take  something  ?  The  girls^are  all  up.  I  have  just  bad  a  cup 
of  chocolate — real  Bayonne,  that  was  given  us  by  Monsieur  Moin- 
•«1-    Came  and  have  a  cup — it  will  refresh  you." 

*'  No,  thank  you,  let^s  walk  about  a  little.  I  like  the  sharp  morn- 
ing air." 

"Well  then,  come  up  the  mountain  with  me.  I  am  going  after 
^  eight  izards  that  we  saw  grazing  on  Pic  Arbizon  last  night,  and 
l<K>kmg  down  on  us  so  saucily,  while  we  were  dancing.  Its  all  in 
your  way — its  up  hill.     I  know  youVe  not  fond  of  the  low  grounds." 

"Why  no,  not  this  morning,  thank  ye." 

"What  the  deuce  will  you  do  then?  What  in  the  name  ol  the 
Virgin  brought  you  down  this  way  ?"  asked  Claude,  smiling. 

"Why  you  see,  Claude,  I  thought  it  would  be  only  civil  to  step 
over  and  ask  your  sisters  how  they  were  afler  the  dance.  One  must 
^  civil,  you  know,  to  the  girls/" 
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What,  you*ve  found  out  that  at  last,  Caribert,  have  you?  Come, 
that's  good.     Mount  Perdu  may  meve  at  last  to  Bagneres,  in  spite  of" 
the  proverb.     Miracles  will  never  cease,  that's  certain."     And  here 
Claude  indulged  himself  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

"The  truth  is,  my  dear  Claude,  your  sisteis  were  very  kind  to  me 
last  night,  and  1  don't  like  to  seem  insensible,  and  I  don't  know  how 
it  was,  but  Jeanneton  looked  prettier  tlian  usual.  She  is  the  young- 
est, is'nt  she  .'*" 

•*  No,  to  be  sure  not.     Aimee  is  twenty-two  months  her  junior.** 

"  Well,  one  would  not  have  thought  it.  I'll  step  in  and  see  the 
girls,  Claude,  if  you  go  on  after  the  enemy." 

At  these  words  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  all  at  once  on  Claude's 
perception  ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  warm  ray  of  pleasure.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  thing  he  most  wished  for  on  earth  (except  one)  was 
coming  about,  an  attachment  between  his  friend  and  his  sister.  Ev- 
ery thing  appeared  clear  to  him.  He  now  easily  accounted  for  Car- 
ibert's  attention  to  Aline,  and  his  not  having  spoken  six  words  to 
Jeanneton  the  whole  preceeding  evening.  "  He  loves  little  Jeanne- 
ton  just  as  I  do  Aline — he  durst  not  speak  to  her — that's  the  whole 
secret,"  said  Claude  to  himself,  as  he  shook  Caribert's  hand  heartily, 
and  wished  him  good  morning.  Caribert  saw  with  the  keen  eye  of 
a  lover,  what  was  so  legible;  on  his  friend's  fine,  open,  honest  coun- 
tenance. Jle  could  not  undeceive  him  just  then,  nor  yet  reconcile 
himself  to  the  double  part  he  was  playing,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  his 
conscience ;  but  after  loitering  about  for  a  few  minutes  as  Claude 
walked  quickly  on,  he  at  last  called  after  him,  "  I  say,  Claude,  just 
stop  a  minute — I  say,  what  do  you  think  ?  would'nt  it  be  but  right — 
that  is  might  it  not  look  uncivil,  or — not  downrii^ht  uncivil",  but  in- 
attentive, not  just  to  step  over  and  ask  Monsieur  Moinard[how  he 
does  ?  You  know  he  asked  us  last  night;  you  remember  that,  don't 
you  ?     You  heard  him  ?'* 

"Oh,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  Claude  ; 
**  1  don't  stand  on  ceremony  there.  I  am  quite  at  home  with  the 
family.  Besides  I  know  that  Monsieur  Moinard  is  gone  out  to  Sa* 
rancolin  this  morning. 

"Is  he.'"  exclaimed  Caribert,  briskly  ;  and  then  added  involunta- 
rily, but  in  an  under  voice,  "  thank  God  !" 

**  What  do  you  say  .^"  asked  Claude. 

"  Say !  Oh  !  nothmg,  but  that  it  is  rather  unfortunate. — But 
Claude^you  wouldn't  strp  over  to  inquire  after  Mademoiselle  Aline? 
Do  you  know  I  think  she  coughed  a  little  last  night  on  her  way 
home  :  and  she  expects  you  to-day,  remember — her  father  said  that. 
You  remarked  that,  did'nt  you.'*" 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing ;  at  all  events  she  does  not  expect  me  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Besides,  I'll  call  as  1  go  round  the  hill 
on  my  return  home,  and  hope  to  leave  an  izard  there  in  the  place  of 
that  packet  <^f  chocolate,  do  you  see  ;  and  as  to  Aline's  having  a  little 
cough,  why  you  don't  think  she  minds  such  a  thing  as  that?  You 
take  her  for  something  wonderfully  delicate." 

"Oh,  not  at  all.  It  was  entirely  ou  your  account  I  mentioned  it; 
because,  you  know,  I  should  not  like  you  to  seem  inattentive  to  your 
mistress." 
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"  My  dear  friend  !*'  exclaimed  Claade,  giving  Garibert'a  hand  a 
vqaeeze,  which  seemed  to  aboot  to  his  heart  like  a  dagger**  point. 
*^B\Jt  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,*'  added  Claude,  **  I  never  go  near 
Aline  when  her  father  is  ouU  of  the  way.  1  am  somehow  awkward 
tad  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  being  alone  with  her." 

**  Well,  never  mind  that/'  said  Caribert,  a  new  hope  overpowering 
bis  passing  feelings  of  self-reproach ;  "  1  don't  care  if  i  go  down 
with  you  myself — sooner  than  you  should  seem  wanting  in  civility." 

''No,  no,"  replied  Claude,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  shall  outdo  me 
ia  generosity.  Ho,  go  in  and  see  little  Jeannetor,  thbt  will  do  better. 
Ian  sure,  into  the  bargain,  that  Moinard  will  be  back  by  nine 
o'clock,  for  he  expects  a  convoy  of  tobacco  from  Jaca  at  that  hour." 

"  Does  he,  indeed,  so  soon :" 

''Why,  did  you  know  any  thing  of  it.^" 

"  Ob,  not  a  word,  but — you  see  it  is  entirely  on  yoar  account — I 
am  anxious  that  you  shouldn't  be  late  in  your  visit — you  have  no 
time  to  lose,  for  those  eight  bouncers  may  lead  you  a  long  chase. 
So  good  bye,  Claude,  we  may  meet  again  to-day. — Good  "bye  *' 

"Adieu,  my  dear  fellow,  adieu'!  success  and  good  speed  i*'  were 
the  parting  words  of  Claude  ;  and  Caribert  having  gazed  aAer  him 
for  a  moment,  turned  his  steps  towards  the  cottage. 

AOer  a  short  time  passed  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  formal  vi*it,  to 
which  the  embarrass  nent  of  Caribert  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
three  sisters  added  more  than  a  common  awkwardness,  he  rose  to 
take  leave  ;  and  having  professed  a  change  of  his  original  plan,  and 
aa  intention  of  rejoining  Claude  en  the  hills,  he  took  his  leave.  He 
loaogeil  slowly  up  the  mountain  as  long  as  he  thought  there  was  any 
chance  of  observation  from  the  cottage,  and  then  rt  turning  round  a 
projecting  angle  of  rock,  he  struck  ofi  at  his  quickest  pace  straight 
Inwards  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  Moinard  s  residence,  liismind 
vss  full  of  Aline,  and  as  he  argued  by  an  analogy  very  common,  I 
believe,  with  lovers  of  hip  temperament,  he  could  not  help  believing 
•he  was  thinking  of  him.  Now  without  pushing  too  far  the  theory 
of  secret  sympathies,  I  hope  1  am  not  out  of  nature  in  saying,  that 
Aline  reckoned  it  an  almost  moral  certainty,  that  Caribert  would  pay 
her  a  visit  that  morning.  He  did  not  say  a  word  of  the  kind  the  eve- 
oing  before.  Bat  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  feeling,  obvious  or 
occult,  so  it  was  that  Aline  was  loitering  about  the  skirts  of  a  patch 
of  pine-wood,  at  some  distance  from  the  hpuse,  and  on  an  eminence 
that  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  only  way  by  which  Caribert  was 
tt  all  likely  lo  approach.  She  had  not  been  long  thus  stationed,  when 
thefigureof  a  man,  approaching  rapidly,  caukht  her  eye.  She  started, 
and  looked  again — it  might  be  Claude.  But  i.o,  the  blue  sash  of  ihe 
evening  before,  the  stature  shorter  than  his,  the  bearing  lofLivr,  and 
Ihe  step  more  tirm,  left  no  doubt  on  her  mind  as  to  the  identity,  even 
bafore  the  •ubdued  beam  of  the  naturally  fiery  eye  was  quite  appa- 
rent, as  Caribert  took  off  his  cap,  and  made  his  respectful  yet  anima- 
ted salutation. 

▼oi.    I.  •  21* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


I  must  leavi*  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers  the  particulars  of 
the  stolen  interview  which  coneloded  the  last  chapter,  i  had  no 
mean!)  of  coming  at  them  accurately,  and  should  have  spoiled  the  re- 
cital hv  a  pirtended  description  of  what  may  be  easily  fancied,  and 
at  best  but  d.fliciiUly  detailed.  The  lovers  had  to  siistain  a  severe 
contest  of  conflicting  sentiments  ;  but  these  were  evidently  increas- 
ed, as  t!ie  full  embarrassment  of  tiieir  situation  ripened  during  the 
four  months  that  followed  their  eventful  meeting  at  Claude's  CDttage. 

Aline  guve  the  reins  to  her  strong  attachment  with  a  clear  con- 
science, for  Its  pi  ogress  was  not  attended  with  one  act  or  tlmuobt  that 
could  be  construed  into  a  reproach.  Caribert  was  the  most  re-pect- 
ful  though  the  most  passionate  of  lovers.  He  prized  her  modesty 
while  he  almost  worshipped  her  mind,  and  he  felt  that,  in  her  influ- 
ence over  him,  at  least,  she  wsis  as  far  superior  to  her  station  and  her 
associates,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  above  his.  lam  not,  in  record- 
ng  this,  at  all  desirous  of  making  my  readers  forget  the  rank  in  life, 
of  this  couple,  or  of  throwing  any  mystifying  exaggerations  over 
their  character  and  manners.  I  am  merely  judging  them  and  paint- 
ing them  as  they  knew  themselves^in  ooniparison  with  ther  fellovi;^. 

But  atlded  to  the  strength  of  Aline's  understanding,  which  told 
her  she  had  no  reproaches  to  make  herself,  she  had  also  a  very  feel- 
ing heart,  which  w^s  continually  whispering  her  that  she  was  about 
to  cause  much  unhappiness  to  others.  Claude  had  never  said  that 
he  loved  her  ;  that  is,  he  had  never  said  so  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  but 
be  Mas  evi-rlastingly  declaring  his  passion  in  that  natural  and  voice- 
le-s  language  whose  idioms  are  ot  all  others  the  easiest  to  compre- 
hend, for  they  are  suited  al.ke  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  prince  and 
peasant.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  state  of  his  heart,  and  of 
the  sufTerini;  he  was  preparing  for  hiYnself.  She  wished  to  check 
this,  but  to  do  BO  effectually,  she  must  have  betrayed  her  attachment 
to  his  friend  ;  and  the  prici*  she  was  forced  to  pay  f(  r  its  indulgence 
was  her  sympathy  with  the  anticipated  sufferings  of  Claude.  Then 
she  was  contravening  the  avowed  wishes  of  her  father,  and  obliged 
to  conceji  her  own  under  an  appearance  of  contentment  which  it 
was  almost  intolerable  t  >  assume,  for  she  was  the  most  uneaay  of 
mortals,  except  in  her  stolen  meetings  with  Caribert,  and  even  then 
any  thin*?  but  free  from  anxiety 

But  if  alio  hrid  her  c:ireA,  nn  '  it  will  he  admitted  that  she  had,  those 
of  Caribert  were  a  thoosand  times  inoie  poignant,  for  they  were  found- 
ed on  tlie  conviciioii  of  his  h\pocri><y  and  inju:<lice  to  nittreth.in  ftne  in- 
dividn.il.  'fo  attain  his  purpose  of  hoiiij;  fn>qut!titly  in  tlie  presence  of 
Aline,  and  iiliiiortt  slways  iniir  her,  he  WU9«  forced  to  put  on  the  treach- 
erous sem'^'ance  of  another  atiachmeiit,  notoniv  to  the  guileless  Claude, 
but  to  the  ihoocent  Jeaniiclon  its  pretended  object.     By  buch  a  pruteuce 
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«?one  lie  wm  nble  to  nccnnnl  to  the  rormenor  hisdnily  vUitn  to  the  cot** 
T«^,  £.nd  h'hf  nightly  lingeringn  with  the  circle  of  its  nniiuiipecitng  leo« 
«nt<.  It  wntf  very  rarely  lh«t  he  could,  by  the  f^renleit  sirelcii  oi  inge* 
noit\*,  ffnntch  a  stolen  vi»it  to  the  clomp  of  pirin  trees  during  the  day  time; 
far  to  ninke  it  safe,  a  concorrence  of  lucky  circoinstAnces  was  ne:«#Bary  : 
!he  abi«ence  ofMoinHrd  in  one  direction,  ihat  ofChiode  in  «nnther,  and 
the  oiiinterrDpied  nccup«it'on  ofthe  I hree  sisters  Within  the  hou^-e.  It 
vroiild  be  endless  to  enoniemte  the  difficultieM  in  the  wiiy  ortliii*  coinci* 
dence.  In  wet  weather  Moinnrd  was  gencrully  at  home.  \\  hen  it 
was  liiir,  either  Jennneton  or  her  si.*>rs  Mere  sore  to  bo  employed  oo 
the  liflis  ntiending  the  little  flock  of  nhet^p  or  gonts,  knitting  or  in  some 
other  oDt»nf-door  work  ;  while  the  pnth  down  to  the  pince  of  rendez\oas, 
and  even  thtt  i>pot  itself,  were  qoite  vi;tible  from  un  hundred  paces  Ijeyond 
the  cott:ige.  Oftin  too,  when  nil  circonititnnces  up  the  hill  fdvorfd  hit 
Tiewj(,nndrari  her  I,  lifter  niuny  manoBuvres  to  ensure  then*,  moved  down- 
wards. hreat!.le««  with  expectHlion,  and  with  a  thousand  lender  iind  aiii* 
miit^  fe«*lingw  residv  to  poor  out  in  a  flood  of  natural  eloquence  into  the  ear 
of  ht'r  who  wnj<  their  inspirntion,  he  has  reached  the  grove,  where  lie  pic- 
tured her  nnxi'*osly  nwinting  hie  nrrtvnl,  and  found  m  chili  and  contfort- 
le^  blank  in  the  plaice  where  fhe  ought  to  have  been,  ^!any  en. bar- 
rasiiing  obstacles  have  on  therie  orcasions  kept  her  at  home  ;  but  it  was 
not  within  t  e  rnngeof  <'aribert*s  niind,  to  f>eek  for  relief  in  Mich  disap- 
peintoieut'*,  by  pic'uriug  hers,  and  synpi^t hiding  with  them,  ruthef  Ihao 
briMKtinjf  over  his  own.  Every  check  of  that  kind  turned  inwards  upon 
him,  and  acting  on  an  irritiible  t^Miper  and  nervous  conMiloiion,  made 
biin  di«s:itiyfied  and  angry  wiih  all  the  world,  not  excepting  hiii.seif, 
and  eA  en  b-r  !  1  h?  fit  cnce  over,  he  execr:ited  his  violence  «»f  feeling, 
and  found  in  itn  exnminntion  anolher  h-uljert  of  self-iepioach.  1  hen, 
after  a  lo-  g  and  fruiiless  watch,  he  wooikI  his  way  weurily  up  towards 
home  ;  whern  he  met  with  a  mixture  of  harnh  reprovul  from  his  father« 
vex?d  irt  hi:»  frequent  ahHcnce^,  and  a  tenziog  display  of  aflectton  from 
his  motber,  whiuii  Wi«s  not  a  bit  more  soothing. 

He  made  several  ▼ii<ils  to  Moinnrd's  cottage,  accomprinied  by  Claude, 
wl:o  let  iheold  man  init)  the  unreal  secret  of  (  aribert*s  aflTcclion  fo  r 
Jennni'ton,  and  thus  quieted  all  bis  alarms.  He  was  quite  deceived  by 
th«*  cirf-aiii''pect  air  of  the  actual  lovers — l.mt  there  wis  nolh  ng  in  these 
snatchf's  of  happiness  that  sat  rsfied  the  in  petuoos  soul  of  Caribcit,  thirst* 
ing  for  II  long  draught  of  nndi^turbid  and  secret  joy.  Alone  with  Claude 
he  ivaa  on  thorns.  He  could  speak  to  Aline  for  ever— of  Aer  never. 
Her  name  sei.'in  buried  ii«  the  deep  recesses  of  his  breast  ;  and  the  bitb- 
bliiig  prairies  of  his  friend  were  only  torments  to  him,  as  so  far  short  of 
whsit  he  felt,  bat  could' not  utter. 

It  WHS  thuri  that  night  only  was  sufted  to  his  purpose,  and  scnrcely 
one  p:i8«ed  ov»'r  him  uith**fit  a  stolen  hour  o*-  hurried  UiOnient,  as  cir- 
cnuiHtances  stiHKl  his  friend.  'I  he  arrival  of  the  Spanish  so. ugglers,  or 
the  sound  sle't-p  of  Moinard,  perni)ti«'d  Aline  on  most  occnsionH  to  quit 
the  hnu.xe  ;  and  if  the  weather,  or  mHttem  within  were  »o<  h  as  to  pro* 
vi'ut  her  reaching  the  pine  grove,  Cairbert  was  sure  to  come  down  ia 
■ptte  of  her  remonstrances,  often  as  far  as  the  cattle  shed:*,  to  snatch  one 
short  embrace,  one  low  tuaiiered  *good  night,'  or  ^God  bless  you,'  and 
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think  himself  well  paid  Tor. hU  time  and  his  temerity.  Bet,  altt-ODgh. 
hU  Iftiine  wa»  as  robutst.aa  ht«  mind  was  ardent,  thi>«  continued  and  un- 
•paring  exponare  lo  the  night  nir  in  all  weHth<fr,and  \a  the  winter  »ea- 
sooy  brg  n  lo  niiike  vii»ihle  ravages  upon  hiiiu  The  anew  now  ay  ihick, 
opon  the  iiiountfiiii  lopii,  the  chili  airsaweptinceiuuiBlly  ucro«9  them,  and 
heavy  niista  aettled  early  in  the  evening  along  the  whole  chain  of  hills. 
The  fuvered  titnteofGaribert'a  mind  wns  in  uniiion  with  his  ph^aical 
teniperiuiient.  LiMie  «)r,no  repoac,  poor  nourishiiient,  continoiil  dump 
5nd  cold,  brought  on  frequent  attdcks  of  iljneas  that  he  doiipised  too 
much  lo  attend  to  All  the  halHta  ofhisi  life^  were  changed.  For  many 
weeks  he  had  never  taken  hia  pike-^taff  iu.  his  hand,  or  followed  the 
chase.  The  violent  exercise,  to  which  Iri^i  former  porttuits  had  forced 
bun,  wna  ill  replaced  by  hia  walks  down  tlie  mountain,  and  iho  chill 
and  Hhiverieg  delays  which  were  oft^n  the  froii  of  his  exertion!*.  Kv- 
ery thing  seemed  going  wronir  wiijh  bi>th  hia  uiind  and  brdy.  The  har- 
rasMng  energi-  s  df  .the  first  fell  with  drendful  -weight  upon  the  latter  ;  and 
tkis  i»  iiH  turn  seemed  lo  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  its  evils  upon  the 
brain;  for  rlieumalismM,  rheams,  ajKl  t>Q(:h  common  ronsequcnces,  of  a. 
life  like  t/ariliert^saeemed  repulsed  from  hit  coiMtilutiou,  by  some  pow- 
erfol  amulet,  that  it  might  have  puzzled  even  the  doctors  to  analyze. 

He  made  liglrt  of  physH:al  pain,;  but  monil  suflering  l>egan  to  bttw  hinx 
dowfw  Kis  liuftter  coif:pariion:(  looked  on  him  cuidly.  '1  hey  never 
loved  him,  for  he  |dainJy  fell  them  to  be  his  inferiors,  ilia  only  claim 
on  their  rt^gard,  iulrepid  daring,  was  now  n^  longer  evident.  I^le  seem- 
ed toskink  f  oui  their  bold  purainits.  The  wolves  pre^s  d  on  toward* 
the  flocks  and  the  cottages,  uxgod  by  the  early  approach  of  winter  ;  the 
beant  growh'd  fiercely  round  llie  haink'ts  ;  but.  L'aribert  was  no  longer 
sensible  lo  their  spirit-sitirring  notes  of  defiance.  Kpproa«,heM  smd  aar- 
ciiHtic  hints  met  him  ut  every  turn.  He  bit  hiit  lips,  and  his  dihtemper- 
ed  spirit  fed  fiercely  on  such  noufisbment.  He  had  a  thousand  tiiiica 
resolved  to  open  hixinindto  (Jlaude^to  undeceive  Jeannelon,  and  boldly 
deotand  the  hand  of  Aline  from.her  f..thcr.  But  when  he  p  fleeted  on 
the  web  of  many  falsehooda'in  which  he  was  entangled,  his  proud  mind 
could  not  brook  tiM  huniiliution,  and  he  weM  on  in  his*  career  in  that 
vyild  and  uucalcalutiug  way  so  commou  to  temperi<  like  his,  and  s«i  much 
the  more  oncontrollahle,  from  tite  strong  contiaf<t  itjirei«enled  to  his  for- 
mer resterved  andi'Otlated  exialence.  'i  lie  eternal  alti  nlions  of  his  moth* 
e»,  the  ctMidolementH  of  Claiute,  the  optjn  hearted  sorrow  of  Jeannetun, 
and  the  tiympaihy  of  lier  si^teis,  did  nothing  lor  i\\e  inipiovcmeut  of  tlio 
state  of  heiilth  which  they  one  and  all  deplored  — Aline,  ih^*  mOkt  in- 
teruMted  of  alK  knew  nothing  of  her  lover's  illness.  However  lie  iitigh| 
Buffer  when  away  from  her— ^however  hi?*  gnawing  remorse  iniglil  fly  upr 
Wardx,  wlien  Jeannelon  smiled  sweetly  and  innocently  on  him,  or 
Claude  opened  his  secrets  to  him  with  a  brotlier^s  freedom — in  the  pres-^ 
ence  of  his  heart's  idol  he  knew  no  ailment,  ili^  nervKK  were  free,  hi^ 
»pirit  seemefJ  at  hirge,  hnd  iheslreiuo  of  his  in  pa>sion«d  liin^iuiige  in 
those  iiHiiiients  of  hope  ahd  happiness  Hhow«'d  nothing  of  the  (tilli:rnesi 
of  the  source  from  which  it  flowed.  He  saw  her  bitterly  entirely  at 
night.  'I  Ih*  pale  reflection  of  a  wintry  n.oonbeum  thrown  back  fiocn 
II  bed  of  snow,  was  calculated  to  display  uufavor.4bly  his  dieuks,  which 
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Thin  one  glance  was  enoogh.  It  was  like  the  movement  ofiiome  men- 
tal spring  tliat  opened  at  once  before  the  brain  the  whole  paseniit  which 
had  lif*en  so  long  concealed  from  view  ;  a  pnjreant  of  p'lsi  scenes  and 
bideoa.4  Iransftinnatinn — fond  hopes*  now  withered — Hiir  prospects,  des- 
olate— a  trasted  friend,  deceitful  !  All  thi^,  and  nmch  more  of  pain  and 
btllemeas  seoiiied  at  once  to  burst  on  Claude,  fie  turned  aside  into  the 
pine-^rove,  cla.«ped  his  hands,  and  lenned  his  back  against  a  tree,  look- 
ing afier  Carihert  with  a  fixed  and  fMScinated  gnze.  Thos  placed,  what 
Tsrieties  ofthoagbts  most  he  have  had  !  What  a  revival  of  every  scene 
or  word  that  had  passed  or  been  altered  for  months  !  What  a  minato 
recollection  of  thousands  of  little  rircumstHnces,  and  hints,  and  looks, 
that  had  been  unheeded  while  they  went  by,  but  which  now  spoke  too 
plainly  !  Bat  passing  over  eonjectores  as  to  the  emotions  which  roeh- 
ed  confusedly  upon  him — those  rapid  sensations  of  anguish. 

Which  ten  times  faster  ^lide  than  the  sun-beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills— 

we  most  suppose  him  to  have  reached  bis  home  ;  -ever  tilt  this  hour  the 
boiiie  of  peace  and  hope. 

Here  be  had  a  most  difficult  and  painful  character  to  support.  His 
presence  bad  always  been  the  greatest  source  of  comfort  to  his  sisters; 
he  was  so  frank,  so  aminlWe,  so  communicative.  Whenever  he  camo 
in,  they  were  sure  to  have  a  lively  and  pleiisnnt  detail  of  his  duy*s  ad- 
ventures, his  visit  to  Aline,  his  meeting  with  Carihert,  or  something  or 
other  connected  with  these  two  object^  of  his  affections  and  friendship. 
Any  thing  like  violent  feeling,  or  above  all,  ii^e  concealment,  was  so 
foreign  to  him,  that  on  the  present  occasion  be  found*  himself  beyond  all 
things  embarrassed.  He  was  a  novice  in  deceit,  but  he  did  all  he  could 
to  fill  the  part,  said  he  was  ill  and  fatigued,  and  turned  off  more  pnrtio- 
olar  remarks  upon  bis  silence  and  agitation,  how  and  with  what  success 
he  could. 

Carihert  bad  in  the  meantime  arrived  at  his  father's  door,  and  henev^ 
er  approached  it  in  a  state  of  greater  disrontent  and  irritation.  He  was 
quite  prepared  for  any  event  which  might  rouse  the  mind,  or  wound  the 
feelings.  The  scene  which  presented  itself  as  he  entered  the  house,  was 
perfeciiy  calculated  to  effect  the  double  consummation. 

Close  to  the  door  lay  his  father's  leathern  doublet,  and  his  woollen 
jacket,  the  latter  stained  with  blood,  partially  torn,  and  benring  marks 
of  earth,  ns  if  the  wearer  had  fallen  after  a  struggle.  A  short  hunting- 
pike  broken  across  was  beside  it,  and  as  Curibert  turned  bis  quiok  glance 
in  search  of  the  ovnier'of  these  relics  of  a  contest  or  an  accident,  he 
saw  hiin  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  willow,  one  arm  bared  to  the  shoul- 
der, Incerzited  and  bleeding,  while  with  the  other  the  old  man  was  caress- 
ing one  of  the  shaggy  dogs,  which 'lay  helplens  on  a  stool  beside  him, 
piteoQ^ly  mo.ining,  and  looking  up  with  tearful  eyes.  1  he  o!d  woman 
was  jusi  beginning  to  bind  up  her  hasband*s  wounds,  with  bands  of  lin- 
en, steeped  in  some  bniiiely  prepnrution,  when  Caribert  rushed  forward* 
shocked,  and  with  a  startling  iihroptness. 

*'  My  God  !  what  is  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  he,  taking  iijs  futher*8  band 
in  b  0^~*«  What  has  happened  }  Who  has  done  this  ?" 
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were  wan  end  hollow.  Rot  hie  bright  eye,  his  flaent  ftpeech,  and  oni- 
maled  acccntx,  gnve  the  lie  to  flpprehen^innn  of  h«8  ultered  stnte  and  par- 
ried her  remarks  on  that  visible  thinness  which  could  not  be  conccHled, 
by  HfTectioiiKte  nnd  arch  reproaches  on  the  encoaragement  she  gave  to  a 
pai«ion,  which  he  told  her  never  innde  men  fat. 

Bat  once  out  of  her  fight  he  had  no  nhndow  of  gaiety  reflected  Ooin 
the  sombre  f^und  of  his  thoughts  and  re«*lings.  He  left  her  often  with 
a  light  and  buoyant  forgetfulness  of  all  but  her  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
watched  her  to  the  hoo«e,  and  heard  the  dnor  close  as  she  entered,  the 
spell. seemed  dissolved,  and  he  trudged,  homewards  with  a  heav^  heart, 
and  bursting  head. 

The  day  at  l.«st  approached  which  was  fixed  on  by  destiny  to  terminate 
tAis  state  of  safforing.  'J'he  month  bf  March  had  arrived  ;  and  though 
spring  had  already  began  to  wave  his  tight  wings,  in  the  genial  wnrinlh 
of  the  valleys,  winter  still  maintained  po8:«es<ion  of  the  mountains. 
One  morning,  when  old  Larcolc,  Caribert^s  father,  had  ineflectnally 
tried  to  persuade  his  son  to  accompany  him  to  the  chase,  the  latter  set 
out  to  p:iy  his  accustomed  visit  to  4'Jaude*s  cottage;  and,  after  seeing 
that  all  was  right  there,  the  Nisti.'rs  being  employed  within,  and  CUode 
gQne  out  to  shoot,  he  preceded  to  the  pine-grove  and  waa  dis:  ppointed 
by  not  finding  Aline,  as  she  had  promised.  He  was  met  by  Manuette 
w.ho  acted  the  part  of  a  vary  faithful  confidant,  and  ocenKional  scout  and 
messenger.  She  whs  proud  of  being  in  the  secret,  of,  she  knew  not  ex- 
actly what,  between  Aline  and  her  lover,  and  she  the  more  readily 
obeyed  their  injunctions  of  secresy  as  to  their  meetings,  frono  the  cir- 
canistunce  of  Cuirbert*s  constant  good  naturo  towaid4  her.  He  had 
made  her  several  presents,  never  came  openly  to  the  cottage,  without 
bringing  her  a  large  boquet  of  rhododendron,  wild  rr>j*es,  or  odorous  ni^-r- 
tlft»  and  had  completely  won  her  heart  by  a  gift  of  llie  eagle,  by  which 
my  readers  will  recollect  I  was  saluted  on  my  firat  visit  to  the  cottage, 
as  well  as  the  izard,  which  had  grown  to  be  so  tame  and  tractable  in  a 
couple  of  of  years.  1'he  business  of  Manette*s  meeting  with  Caribert 
was  to  give  him  the  nnplaasant  intelligence,  that  Claude  was  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  hnose  with  Aline,  having  come  round  the  mountain  to  d»* 
posiie  a  porion  of  his  morning's  spoilfl.  Caribert^bad  no  sooner  heard  this 
news  than  he  quitted  the  grove  ;  desiring  Mannette  to  assure  her  sister 
be  would  be  there  at  night  fill,  and  hurried  fast  towards  home,  cursing 
his  ill  luck,  and  the  double  dpplicity  which  forced  bioi  to  fly  the  presence 
of  one  whom  he  knew  himself  to  have  deceived. 

In  this  mood  he  sped  along  his  path,  but  not  undiscovered  :  (*lande 
d«ring  his  vi:«it  at  Moinard's,  perceived  a  confused  hesitatation  in  Aline^a 
manner,  which  he  was  strangely  puzzled  to  account  fur  ;  nor  did  the 
appearance  of  Monnelte,  who  kept  her  secret  better  than  her  counte- 
nance, tend  to  remove  his  astonishment.  When  ho  rose-io  take  his 
leave.  Aline,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  pretoed  a  continuance  of 
his  visit;  but  the  invitation  sounded  so  oddly  and  sn  awkwardly,  th.it  he 
found  it  I  he  most  embarrassing  point  of  ail,  and  after  a  few  iiiinuies  hes- 
itation he  quitted  the  house.  He  soon  reached  the  pine-grove,  pasned 
it,  and  as  it  ceased  to  itiipede  his  view  of  the  naked  hill,  the  first  object 
which  caught  his  eye  was  (^aribert,  moving  rapidly  on,  not  in  the  direo* 
tion  of  Claude's  cottage,  but  more  to  the  right  towards  bis  own. 
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were  wao  and  hollow.  Bat  bis  bright  eye,  hie  floent  epeeob,  end  ani- 
mated acceote,  gave  the  lie  to  apprebeoaiona  of  hia  altered  atate  and  par- 
ried bta  remarka  on  that  viaibie  tbioneaf  which  coold  not  be  conoeaied, 
by  afiectionate  and  arch  reproachea  on  the  eDcooragement  abe  gave  to  a 
paatioD,  which  he  told  her  never  made  men  fat. 

fiat  once  oat  of  h«r  sight  be  had  no  ahadow  of  gaiety  refleeted  from 
the  sooibre  ground  of  hia  thoughte  and  feelings.  He  left  her  often  wilb 
a  light  and'^oyant  forgetfulneaa  of  all  hot  hw  ;  bat  aa  aoon  aa  be  had 
watched  her  to  the  bonae,  and  beard  the  door  close  aa  abe  entered,  the 
apell  aeemed  diasolyed*  and  be  tmdged  homewarda  with  a  heavy  heart, 
aad  banting  bead. 

Hie  day  at  laat  approached  which  waa  fixed  on  by  dcatiny  to  tenninafe 
this  atate  of  aafieriqg.  The  month  of  fifarcfa  bad  arrived  ;  and  thoagh 
apring  had  already  hegjUk  to  wavo  hia  light' winga,  in  the  genial  waratb 
of  the  valleys,  winter  atill  maintained  poaseasion  of  the  monntaina. 
One  morning,  when  old  Larcole,  Canberra  father,  had  ineffeotoaUy 
tried  to  peraaade  bb  aon  to  accompany  him  to  the  chase,  the  latter  aet 
oot  to  pay  hia  accastomed  visit  to  Claade'a  cottage  ;  and,  after  leeing 
that  all  waa  right  there,  the  sisters  bein^  employ^  within,  and  Claode 
gone 'oat  to  ahoot,  be  proceeded  to  the  pme-grove  and  waa  disappointed 
by  not  finding  Aline,  aa  she  bad  promiaed.  He  waa  met  by  Mannette 
who  acted  the  part  of  a  very  faithful  confidant^  and  oceaaional  scoot  and 
mesaeogor.  Sne  was  prood  of  being  in  the  aecret,  of,  aba  knew  not  ex- 
aetif  what,  between  Aline  and  her  lover,  and  abe  the  more  readily 
obeyed  their  injonctiona  of  aecrasy  aa  to  their  meetings,  from  the  clr- 
CBmataiice  of  Caribert's  oonatant  good  natnre  towarda  her.  He  had 
made  her  aeveral  preaenti,  never  came  openly  to  the  cdttage,  without 
bringnnf  her  a  boqaot  of  rhododendron,  wild  roaes,  or  odorons  mjrr- 
tle»  and  had  completely  won  her  heart  by  a  gift  of  the  eagle,  by  which 
my  readers  will  reeolleot  I  was  aalnted  on  my  firat  viait  to  the  cottage, 
aa  well  aa  the  izard,  which  bad  grown  to  be  ao  tame  and  tractable  in  a 
conple  of  yeara.  The  bnsineaa  of  Manette'a  meeting  with  Caribert  waa 
to  giro  "  " 
in  the' 

portion  of  hia  morning* a  spoils, 
news  than  be  quitted  the  grove  -,  desiring  Manette  to  assure  bar  sister 
be  would  be  there  at  night  fall,  and  harried  fast  towards  home,  cdraing 
hia  ill  look,  and  the  doable  duplicity  which  forced  him  to  fly  the  |>rea- 
enoe  of  one  whom  be  knew  himself  to  have  deceived. 

In  tbia  mood  he  sped  ftlong  bis  path,  but  not  undiacovered  :  Claude 
daring  bis  viait  at  Moinard'a,  perceived  a  confuaed  beiiitatioo  in  A  line's 
maoaer»  which  be  waa  strangely  puzzled  to  account  for  ;  nor  did  the 
appearance  of  Manette,  who  kept  her  secret  better  than  her  counte- 
nance, tend  to  remove  bis  astonishment.  When  be  rose  to  take  hia 
leave.  Aline,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  pressed  a  continuance  of  hia 
viait ;  bat  the  invitation  sounded  so  oddly  and  so  awkwardlv>  that  he 
fimnd  it  the  most  ombarraasiog  point  of  all,  and  after  a  (bw  minutes  bea- 
itatioo  he  quitted  the  house.  He  aoon  reached  the  pine-grove,  paaaed 
it,  and  aa  it  ceased  to  impede  hia  view  of  the  naked  bill,  tbe  first  object 
which  caught  his  eye  waa  Caribert,  moving  rapidly  on,  not  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  C]ande*8  cottage,  but  more  to  tbe  right  toiR^arda  hia  own. 


pie  oi  yeara.  i  ne  onsineaa  oi  maneiie  a  meeting  wnn  tyanoen  waa 
jure  him  the  unpleaaant  intelligence,  that' Claude  vras  at  that  moment 
be  honae  with  Aline,  bavina  come  round  the  mountain  to  depoaite  a 
Lion  of  hia  mornina'a  spoils.     Caribert  bad  no  aooner  beard  tbia 
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Thii  ooe  glance  wm  enough.  It  was  like  the  movement  of  eome  meii- 
Ul  BDiing  that  opened  at  once  before  the  brain  the  whole  pageant  which 
had  been  so  long' concealed  from  view;  a  pageant  ot  past  acenw  and 
hideons  tranaformation— fond  hopee,  now  withered— fair  prospects,  des- 
olate—a trusted  friend,  deceitfal  !  All  this,  and  mnch  more  of  pain  and 
bitterness  seemed  at  once  to  buret  on  Claude.  He  turned  aside  into  the 
pine-grove,  clasped  his  hands,  and  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree,  look- 
ing after  Caribert  with  a  fixed  and  fascinated  gaze.  Thus  placed,  what 
varieties  of  thoughts  must  he  have  had  !  What  a  revival  of  every  scene 
or  word  that  had  passed  or  been  uttered  for  months  !  What  a  roinnte 
recollection  of  thousands  of  little  circumstances,  and  hints,  and  looks 
that  had  been  unheeded  while  they  went  by,  but  which  now  spoke  too 
plainly  !  But  passing  over  conjectures  as  to  the  emot  ions  whi(di  rushed 
'  confusedly  upon  him — ^thoee  rapid  sensations  of  auguish. 

Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun-beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  hills— 

we  must  suppose  him  to  tuive  reached  bis  home  ;  ever  till  this  henr  the 
home  of  peace  and  hope. 

Here  he  had  a  most  difficult  and  painfni  character  to  support.     His> 
presence  bad  always  been  the  greatest  source  of  comfort  to  his  sisters  ; 


other  connected  with  these  tif  o  objects  of  his  affoctions  and  friendship. 
Any  thing  like  violent  feeling,  or  above  all,  like  concealment,  was  so 
foreign  to  him^  that  on  the  present  occasion  he  found  himself  beyond  all 
tbinffs  embarrassed.  He  was  a  novice  in  deceit,  but  he  did  all  be  could 
to  fin  the  part,  said  he  was  ill  and  fatigued,  and  turned  off  more  partic- 
ular remarks  upon  his  silence  and  agitation,  how  and  with  what  succeee 
he  could. 

Caribert  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  at  his  lather's  door,  and  he  ner* 
er  approached  it  in  a  state  of  greater  discontent  and  iriitatioQ.  He  was 
quite  prepared  for  any  eveot  which  micht  rouse  the  mind,  or  wound  the 
feelings.  The  scene  which  presented  itself  as  he  entered  the  house, 
was  perfectly  calculated  to  effect  the  doable  consummation. 

Close  to  the  door  lay  his  father's  leathern  doublet,  and  his  woollen 
jacket,  the  latter  stained  with  bipod,  partially  torn,  and  bearing  marks- 
of  earth,  as  if  the  wearer  hod  fallen  aAer  a  struggle.  A  short  hunting- 
pike  broken  across  was  beside  it,  and  as  Caribert  turned  his  quick  glance 
m  search  of  the  owner  of  these  relics  of  a  contest  or  an  accident,  he 
saw  him  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  window,  one  arm  bared  to  the  shoul- 
der, larcerated  and  bleeding,  while  with  the  other  the  old  man  was  care«- 
ing  one  of  the  shaggy  dogs,  which  la^  helpless  on  a  stool  beside  him, 
piteously  moaning,  and  looking  up  with  tearful  eyes  The  old  woman 
was  just  beginning  to  bind  up  her  husband  *s  wounds,  with  band%of  lin- 
en, steeped  in  some  homely  preparation,  when  Caribert  rushed  forward, 
shocked,  and  with  «  startling  abruptness. 

**  My  God  !  what  is  all  tbjs  ?"  exclaimed  he,  Ukiog  his  father's  hand 
in  his—"  What  has  happened  ?     Who  has  done  this  ?" 
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"Jeanneton  !'*  eehoM]  Caribert  in  a  halfwhtiiper,  a  eootemptaoof 
wiile  on  hia  lip,  and  with  a  ahrag  of  the  ahouidera. 

'*Right  mj,  my  buy,**  exclaimed  tho  deMghted  father,  alapping  him 
on  the  bae^,  "i  knew  yoa'd  get  over  thut  titamb!ing  bioc^  when  tha 

ipnr  alack  in  the  right  place.  Ye^,  I  alwaya  said  so  to  yoar  mother 

did'ot  1  Maria  ?  Why,  the  Iom  of  a  dog,  and  a  acrach  on  my  arm,  is 
p?or  payment  for  the  plea^ore  thb  giTea  mo.  Ay,  ay,  Curibert,  we*ll 
panisli  that  mffian  to-<tiOrrow,  and  hont  many  a  long  dny  together  }et. 
Time  enoogh  lor  courting  and  fooling  twenty  years  hence.  No  way 
that  to  apen  J  the  prime  of  life*.  I  waa  cloee  to  forty  when  I  first  anw 
yow  mother,  and  the  whole  basinesa  was  begun  and  ended  in  a  fort- 
Bi^fit     Waan  t  Marie  ?*' 

The  reply  waa  atifled  by  the  loud  and  melancholy  moaning  of  the 
voanded  animal ;  when  the  old  man  exclaimed,  *^  By  heayena,  I  can 
stand  thia  no  longer  !  my  poor  bitch,  yoa  shall  not  ask  for  relief  in 
yain.  Lift  her  up  gentlv,  Caribert,  and  take  her  ont  to  the  garden. 
Wrap  aomethrng  round  ber.  Tjierv,  take  that  eld  jacket,  that  will 
do.     fiftany  a  fine  fellow  lies  in  these  hills  in  a  shabbier  winding. 

sheet." 

Caribert  proceeded  to  perform  these  sad  duties,  and  hit  father 
took  down  his  short-barrelled  gun  that  hung  pn  two  pegs  oyer  the 
fire-place.  Thia  waa  the  time  for  the  kind  nature  of  the  wife  to  take 
a  prominent  part.  She  saw  the  purposes  of  these  preparations,  and 
interposed  with  sobs  and  sighs,  and  entreaties  that  it  might  at  least  be 
deferred.  But  all  this  waa  ineffectual.  Both  father  and  aon  saw  the 
necessity  of  the  thing ;  and  they  quickly  oyerpowered  her  resistance, 
by  pointing  out  the  cruelty  of  protracting  a  Buffering  for  which  there 
was  but  one  cute.  The  poor  woman  submitted  at  last.  She  cried 
like  a  child  as  she  saw  Caribert  fold  the  old  flannel  jacket  round  the 
animaj,  liilher  up  in  his  arms,  and  go  oat  of  the  cottage.  She  next 
obaeryed  the  father,  who,  haying  put  an  additional  bullet  into  his 
gnn,  and  examined  the  flint  and  the  priming,  soon  followed ;  and 
at  this  near  apfiroaching  of  the  tragedy  she  sat  down  upon  the  aide 
of  the  bed,  laid  her  head  on  the  bolster,  and  put  both  her  handa  to 
her  ears,  that  she  might  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  death-shot. 

The  mournful  executioners  paaaed  quickly  into  the  little  garden, 
and  Caribert,  walking  up  to  the  farthest  end,  placed  his  burthen  on 
the  bank,  which  in  the  summer  was  thickly  studded  with  the  small 
wild  strawberry  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  but  was  now  coyered  with 
snow.  \^hile  Franchette  was  in  his  arms  she  uttered  not  a  moan,  and 
looked  almost  contented,  and  Caribert  thought  for  an  instant  that 
she  eoold  eyen  sigh  out  her  sufferings  without  pain  on  such  a  pillow. 
Bat,  when  he  put  her  down,  she  gayc  one,  and  but  one,  heart- 
piercing  yell.  Caribert*s  eyes  ewam  anew  with  tears,  and  he  saw 
nothing  more.  The  old  man  approached ~**  Now  then,  Caribert,'* 
said  he,  *«  stand  aside.     Let  me  get  close  to  her.** 

Caribert  stepped  away  a  pace  or  two,  and  put  hia  hand  before  his 
eyes.  He  expected  eyery  instant  to  hear  the  fdtal  report,  and  felt 
his  eyelids,  his  teeth,  and  his  hands  closn  more  firmly  together,  ak 
|he  delay  of  each  second  seemed  to  compress  and  wind  up  all  his 
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nerves.  He  at  length  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  under  his  hand  ; 
and  instead  of  seeing  his  father,  as  he  expected,  with  (he  muzzle 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  bitch,  and  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  he  per- 
ceived him,  with  his  back  turned  towards  her,  the  gun  looslj  han|p- 
ing  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  face. 

"  Why  father,  father,  exclaimed  Carihert,  "  for  Heaven**  sake 
what's  this  ?     Won't  you  put  the  poor  thing  out  of  pain  ?" 

**  ril  tell  you  what,  Cariberi,  it  s  more  tiian  Vm  man  for,  I  cannot 
do  it,"  was  his  reply. 

**  Give  me  the  gun,  then  ;  this  is  child's  play,  indeed  !"  said  C^r- 
ibert.  But  on  taking  it  from  his  father,  and  advancing  close  to  the 
bank,  he  saw  poor  Franchette  silently  and  stifly  lying  where  he  had 
placed  her,  her  eyes  turned  up  and  her  mouth  open,  her  tongue 
hanging  out,  and  a  little  stream  of  black 'blood  trickling  over  it  upon 
the  snow. 

**  Why,  father,,'*  cried  be,  startingback,  *^she*s  dead !  stone  dead, 
by  Heavens  !" 

"Dead  !"  said  the  father,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?**  and  then  stejK 
ping  towards  her,  and  seeing  her  to  be  really,  unequivocally  dead, 
he  added,  "  She  is,  by  the  Virgin  !  When  the  monster  caught  her 
in  his  gripe,  he  must  have  not  only  broken  her  legs,  but  her  laithful 
heart  as  well !"  ' 

Certain  that  some  internal  hurt  had  saved  them  the  painful  task 
they  had  contemplated,  they  rejoiced  at  the  weakness  which  had 
caused  their  hesitation.  Carikert  felt  that  his  resentment  was  doubly 
excited  against  the  bear,  by  (he  fact  of  his  having  caused  hor  actual 
death  ;  and  the  old  man  was  happy  that  his  poor  wife  would  be 
spared  the  reflection  of  her  being  sacrificed  by  his  hand.  While 
Caribcrt  dug  a  hole  in  which  to  lay  the  body,  his  father  went  in  to 
Kummop  his  Marie  to  attend  the  funeral  ceremony.  He  found  her 
lying  &s  he  left  her,  and  when  he  saw  him  enter,  she  rose  and  ez- 
clniined, 

*•  Why,  Lnrcole,  is  it  all  over  ?  is  the  poor  thing  mardered«~dcad 
I  menn  ?     I  hoard  no  shot.'* 

•*  Bocnnse  nnnv  was  fired.  She  is  dead,  Marie,  and  not  murdered, 
thank  Gi>d  !     Come  out  and  see  her  laid  in  her  cold  grave  !" 

The  old  couple  went  out,  and  while  Cnribert  placed  the  stiflT  body 
In  the  pit  he  had  dii  ▼,  Lnroolc  flung  in  several  shovel-fulls  of 
snow,  exclaiming — "Well,  my  poor  faithful  bitch,  there's  a  bright 
pore  shroud  for  you  at  any  rate.  When  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
wild  «trnwberries  bloom  over  your  grave,  I  may  not  be  above  ground 
my<elf,  perhaps  !  But  no  matter,  your  mistre«»s  here  and  (Jaribert 
will  heave  a  sigh  for  you,  and — Come,  come,  Caribert;  what  are  you 
wiping  your  eyes  for.'  Cover  in  the  earth  ond  letn  go  and  have 
some  dinner.  There  now,  that's  very  well,  nothing  can  be  better. 
Come  along." 

Thsy  all  went  in  accordingly;  bat  not  a  spuonfal  of  the  venison  soup, 
nor  a  hit  of  bouilli,  was  tasted  that  dny. 

An  hoar  or  two  after  the  dinner  time  wos  occupied  in  the  preparation 
for  the  next  morning's  work.  The  old  mnn  to  make  ready  a  new  han- 
dle for  bis  piko,  and  (Jarihert  had  to  look  over  and  arrange  all  hia  hooW 
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iig  accoatrementa.  As  ho  iiiid  them  one  by  one  on  bis  bed,  the  touch 
of  erery  saparate  artie]**,  and  the  obaervution  of  their  marks  of  service, 
gare  fresh  impulse  to  his  detemiinution.  sorrow  for  hi:*  buried  favorite 
&Jiiog  opon  each  new  incitement  like  oil  on  wreaths  of  fire. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  shades  of  evening  sweeping  fast  over 
the  western  riioaotaios,  be  he^e^  of  his  fither  to  lie  down  and  repose 
tSI  dawo.  The  old  man  did  so  willingly,  for  he  was  grieved  and  fa- 
tigaed;  and,  though  he  said  little  about  it,  it  was  evident  to  his  watchful 
be!pnfui(e  that  he  suffered  considerable  pain  from  his  iiifl'iined  and  exc*>- 
n»ted  arm.  Whili;  she  applied  fermentations  to  it  of  the  simple  /enr.e- 
dy  which,  altbongh  it  hud  been  applied  inefTeetuulIy  to  poor  Franchette, 
was  really  most  efficacioos,  Caribert  took  his  cup  and  walking  stick, 
and  said  he  would  just  step'down  to  Claude^s  tu  tell  theoi  not  to  expect 
hiin  in  the  morning,  according  to  his  promise. 

Old  Larcole  was  lym^  on  his  back  in  bed,  the  wounded  arm  outside, 
receiving  the  cares  of  hu  wife,  his  eyes  closed,  hnlffrom  steep  and  as 
much  from  p^tin,  when  he  heard  Taribert  announce  bis  departure.  He 
iCMled  op  suddenly,  and  leaning  with  his  arms  on  the  side  of  the  bed  be 
looked  sternly  at  him  and  exclaimed:  ''Take  care,  Caribert;  something 
tells  me  yoo  are  going  to  abandon  me  to-morrow." 

"For  God*s  love,  fither,"  replied  the  son,  **how  can  you  say  so!  I 
swear  to  you  that  nothing  on  earth  shall  keep  me  from  you.  I  will  be 
back  by  midnight  at  luteal,  as  sure  as  the  stars  are  in  heaven!*' 

His  energy  satisfied  the  old  man,  who  answered,  **Remember  the 
oath,  my  boy,  and  I  am  content.     I  will  expect  you.     But  by   all  that 

Jon  have  sworn  to,  and  by  heaven  itself  into  the  bargain,  if  you  are  rot 
ere  at  dawn  of  day,  I  will  go  myself,  disabled  as  1  am,  and  Kill  r>  at 
b  a  or  die  in  tl  •  -ittcrrpt!  Go  now  to  your  sweetheart,  and  remen  ler 
your  oath,"  added  he,  sinkirg  back,  and  shutting  Ui«  e;es  again. 

"Never  fear,  fiiher,  never  fear,*'  said  Caribert^ closing  the  door  after 
him. 


rHAPTER  VII. 

While  all  this  was  passin*;,  Tlaude  had  been  holding  a  long  parlcv 
witb  his  first  impressions  on  the  subject  of  Curibert^s  treachery,  the 
natoral  tenor  of  his  feelings  w:i.s  bt'oevolent  and  generous;  and  after 
some  hours  of  miserable  certainty,  he  began  to  enjoy  the  in. per  feet  sat- 
isfaction of  doubt,  lie  thought  he  might  have  bee'n  too  hasty;  thnt  even 
if  Caribert  hud  been  clandestinely  visiting  Aline,  it  might  have  been  on 
some  secret  affair,  of  whivh  be  should  know  the  whole  in  good  time; 
sooietbing  perhaps  concerning  her  f.ithcr,  "oreven,"  thought  he,  "some 
project  connecte<i  with  my  happiness!  Good  God!  if  such  should  turn 
oeito  be  the  case!** 

Just  as  he  had   inwardly  uttered   this  exclamation,  the   door  opened* 
and  Caribert  entered  the  cotUge.    The  blood   flow    into    ClaDde*s 
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oheeU-g,  but  he  mechanicBlly  eitretrhed  out  hii  liand  to  bin  vkitor,  irho 
took  it  wttbout  observing  his  conuteoance,  in  the  dosk  of  Wu  chamber. 

**Ah!  you  are  most  welcome  this  evening,  Cnribert,  we  never  wanted 
jou  more,"  snid  Jeanneton;  '^here's  poor  Clande  qniie gloomy  and  s&d, 
we  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him/' 

'*.*o  much  li.e  worse,"  replied  Curihert.  <*for  I  am  in  no  mood  to  make 
him  merry,  I  aiwure  you.'' 

**  vV  by,  has  any  thing  happened  to  you  ?  "  asked  Claude. 

**  Not  exactly  to  me — but  there's  my  father  wounded  by  a  bear,  uid 
Ffancbette  killed,  that's  something,  is'nt  it  ?  " 

RxRiamations  of  surprise  ami  sorrow  burst  from  the  listening  groap, 
and  the  t'lree  sisters  offered  with  one  voice  to  go  off  inimediately  to  as- 
■ist  his  mother  in  her  nursing. 

**  When  did  this  happen  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  sisters. 

*<  When  1  WHS  making  a  fool  of  m>yself  here  this  morning." 

**  Making  a  fool  of  yourself,  Caribert  ?  "  said  Jeanneton,  her  eyem 
fi  ling  with  tears. 

**  It's  well,"  muttered  Clunde,  "  if  you  have  not  been  making  fo«>lB 
of  other  people." 

**  1  wish  we  had  known  of  this  nfii^fortune  before,"  exclaimed  the 
eldest  sister;  '*  yon  may  be  sure,  Caribert,  we  should'nt  hare  kept  yoo 
hero  when  you  ought  to  have  been  with  your  poor  father." 

**  There's  no  nse  in  reproaching  roe,"  replied  he  in  a  sulky  tone,  "I 
know  my  own  business  and  my  own  duty." 

Jeanneton  saw  his  temper,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  for  he  had  been 
often  subject  to  fits  of  peevishness,  in  the  midst  of  her  kindcess  and 
his  own  abstraction,     ^^he  said  in  a  soothing  way, 

'*  My  dear  Caribert,  no  one  means  to-  reproach  yon  ;  don't  think 
that;  bat  tell  me,  where  have  you  been  all  day,  ever  since  you  left  us?'* 

**  Where  have  I  been  ?  why  at  home  to  be  sure." 

"  What  the  ioW«  day?  "  demanded  Claude,  anxiously." 

**  Did'nt  1  say  so  ?  "  retorted  Caribert  roughly.  "  VV  hat  do  you  all 
mean  by  questioning  me  in  this  manner  " 

Claude  walked  up  and  down  the  room;  Jeanpeton  laid  her  hand  on 
Caribt-rt's,  but  he  drew  his  away  abruptly;  and  the  eldest  sister,  who 
was  of  a  hot   temper,   exclaimed,  *'  I  teully  don't  see,  (Caribert,   why 

Jou  should  be  no  cross  with  us  all,  your  best  friends.  I  think  yon  might 
ave  walked  about  the  hills  a  little,  to  cool  your  anger,  instead  of  com- 
ing here  to  vent  it  on  us." 

**  1  th^mk  you  Mademoiselle  Catrine;"  replied  he,  rising;  **  bnt  I 
did'nt  think  it  amiss  to  give  you  a  call,  and  say  *  good  evening,'  be- 
fore I  went  out  to-morrow  morning  to  kill  the  bear  that  wounded  mj 
father,  or  be  killed  myself — for  one  of  the  two  shall  happen,  as  I  am  a 


nmn  !  " 


This  was  touching  a  chord  that  harmonized  with  the  best  feelings  of 
the  listeners,  fob  they  all,  two  of  them  more  particularly,  were  as  much 
■live  to  the  danger  of  Caribert  as  their  own.  I'laude  stopt  fhort, — and 
Jeanneton,  nnable  to  suppress  her  emotioni  any  longer,  started  from  her 
■eat,  caught  hold  of  Caribert *s  hand  as  he  was  daiting  from  the  door, 
■n«l>  burst  into  tears. 

*'  S  ay,  stay,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Caribert  !  "  ■obbed  ■ho.     **  U 
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Ifae  fiirewell  job  make  me  ?     I  never  thought  yon  had  00  mnch  cnieltj 
ia  jfoa." 

'*  Let  me  go  now,  Jeanneton,  there^a  a  good  girl,"  «aid  be  shaking 
her  off,  **  socfa  fooling  as  thb  torments  me.*' 

With  these  words  he  walked  away,  and  the  whole  party,  stopified 
more  or  less  at  the  scene,  were  for  a  moment  silent.  Jeanneton  stood 
leaning  against  the  door,  looUing  after  him,  through  her  tears  ;  until 
Clavde,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ezclauned  *'l  here  must  be  something 
wrong  with  him — I  see  that  clearly.  Perhaps  1  buve  been  injuring  him 
after  all,  by  my  suspicions  !  " 

*'  Snspicions  !  "  echoed  the  sisters,  but  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

*'*  Never  mind,"  said  Claude,  '*  this  is  no  time  to  explain,  I'll  go 
after  him,  and  have  the  whole  cleared  up  one  way  or  another.  Let  me 
pass,  Jeanneton.  There,  kiss  me — all  may  be  well  yet.  I  shall  be 
baek  soon,  girls,  depend  on  it." 

As  be  alepped  out,  ('aribert's figure  was  scarcely  perceptible.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  and  Claude  was  just  going  to  halloo  to  him  to  stop,  until 
he  rejected  that  in  his  angry  n»ood  thct  niight  not  please  him  ;  and  in 
order  to  come  up  with  him,  he  cut  up  the  mountain  to  intersect  his 
homeward  path.  He  kept  his  eye  all  the  while  on  his  object;  and  with 
a  pang  of  mingled  conviction,  aHtorishment  and  rage,  he  saw  him  sud- 
denly turn  ont  of  his  road,  and  strike  off  round  the  projecting  rock, 
formerly  mentioned,  in  a  direct  line  for  the  pine  grove.  Ihe  first  im- 
pulse wovid  have  led  Claude  to  overtake,  and  all  at  once  poar  out  hia 
upbraidings  on  him.  Hot  he  instantaneously  determined  to  follow  him 
at  a  cantious  distance,  and  wait  until  possitive  evidence  was  before  him, 
to  antfaorize  and  add  weight  to  the  flood  of  reproaches,  which  were  all 
reaidy  to  overwhelm  the  culprit.  He  accordingly  followed  at  a  ^slow 
pace,  with  a  throbbing  but  determined  heart,  prepared  for  whatever  re- 
sult might  come  ;  and  eveh  when  he  lost  sisfat  of  Caribert  in  the  in^- 
creasing  darkness,  he  was  as  snre  of  his  track,  as  if  the  instinct  of  the 
blood-hound  bad  been  joined  to  the  resentment  of  the  man. 

Aline  was  entering  the  phce  of  rendezvoose  on  one  side,  when  Cari- 
bert came  in  at  the  other.  She  answered  the  loud  whisper  wliich  asked 
if  she  waft  ther^,  by  the  sweetest  of  all  sounds  to  a  lover's  ear — the 
quickened  step  rustling  mysteriously  through  the  brambles  of  a  sombre 
grove,  the  short-breathed  sigh  of  welcome  and  impatience,  and  next, 
the  half  uttered  expressions  of  happiness,  when  she  leaned  her  head  for- 
ward to  meet  his  ardent  embrace.  Caribert  seemed  to  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment all  the  inquietudes  and  angry  feejings  of  the  day,  and  he  told  hia 
aiery  of  what  had  passed  in  a  clear  and  collect«*d  manner.  When  he 
■noounced  hn  intention  of  accompanying  his  father  on  his  expedition  of 
wngeance  the  following  morning,  the  womanish  feelings  of  Aline  began 
to  raise  op  in  her  bosom.  She  aid  not  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
enterprise  ;  hot  just  at  the  moment  that  Cloude  reached  the  spot,  (every 
nerve  trembling  as  he  crept  cautiously  on,)  and  listened  to  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  voices,  he  hehid  the  following  dialo|ise. 

Jllittf, — No,  I  shotthl  rather  urge  you  to  go  than  wish  yon  to  shrink 
back — hut  surely  you  ought  to  take  some  assistance. 

Cariktrf — No,  no,  the  business  shall  be  mine,  and  mine  only.  I  will 
re  v»  ih"t  I  have  lost  none  of  my  former  power.  You  don't  doubt  my 
rtMilation  f* 
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^fine, — God  forbid  hno,  dearest  Caribert,  bot  I  know  you  are  ill  to« 
night.  Your  forehead  tind  your  hands  are  burning  hot,  and  could  I  but 
lee  yonr  face,  I  am  aure  it  mast  bear  tlie  murks  of  fever. 

Carihrr). — Even  so,  my  girl,  it  is  so  much  the  better — my  arm  wU]b« 
the  stronger. 

jihnr. — I  hope,  it  will,  but  still  a  companion  or  two  would  enanrB 
your  object,  and  remove  my  fears. 

Larth*'ri. — Whom  would  you  have  me  ask?  you  would  not  wish  me 
to  humble  myself  to  Guilloteaux  and  the  otbors  who  have  ao  often 
preached  my  idleness  of  late?  i 

^Une. — No  indeed  1  would  not.  but  there  is  one  who  has  never 
preached  you — poor  Claude. 

Carih^.rt. — Yea,  yes  he  does  at  all  times,  absent  or  present  Th« 
flight  of  hitn  or  the  thought  of  him  is  quite  enough — I  am  beginning  to 
hate  him,  in  spite  of  myself. 

^iinr. — Yon  ought  rather  to  bate  me  for  turning  yonr  heart  from  so 
true  a  friend  ! 

Cnrth/^t, — Hate  you,  Aline  !  Oh  God  !  if  I  could  bot  tell  yon  bow 
I  love  you  I 

Here  the  sounds  of  a  repetition  of  embraces  came  to  the  ears  of 
Claude,  li!<e  the  hissing  of  se  many  serpents.  He  crept  still  closer  to  the 
speakers,  and  the  dialogue  went  on. 

(arihtTf. — You  have  named  the  last  mnn  in  the  world  from  whom  T 
could  deign  to  ask  aid  of  any  kind.  Besides  1  am  not  pleaaed  at  bie 
coming  My  nmch  here.     You  ought  not  to  encourage  him.  Aline. 

Jiti  e, — Do  \oa  think  me  capnMe  of  such  baseness?  Do  yon  sap* 
pose  [  could  pretend  to  him  what  I  donH  feel  ? 

This  was  a  blow  as  severe  as  it  was  unintended  to  the  feelings  of  Ca- 
ribert,  for  Aline  had  never  dreamt  of  his  pretended  attachment  to  Jean- 
neton.  He  had  studiously,  avoided  the  mention  of  bis  deception » which 
he  was  quite  sure  she  would  not  have  permitted,  even  though  their  in- 
tercourne  were  to  be  sicrifi'^ed  to  itn  discontinuance.  He  Wds  therefore 
sorely  hurt  by  her  present  remark  ;  and  his  irritation^  as  is  common  in  - 
such  cases,  disposed  him  to  turn  upon  the  objects  least  blameable  and 
roost  injured.  He  replied,  **  I  tbiok  yon  oa<rbt  at  once  to  tell  him  to 
give  up  his  attentions,  and  to  keep  nwuy  entirely  from  yon." 

^H„/i  — Heavens!  bow  could  1  do  that  ?  What  would  bis  sisters  think 
of  me  ? 

CorUfffrt. — What  need  yon  ctire  ibr  his  sisters  ?  thoy  are  as  odious  to 
me  as  he  \^. 

/I'inf. — My  dear  Taribert — you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.-— 
U  hat's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Carihrrf. — I  rell  you  but  the  truth.  Aline— and  in  fact  this  whole 
farce  must  have  an«?nd.  Whv,  do  vou  know,  since  I'  must  confess  it, 
that  fooiish  girl,  Jeanneton.  appears  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
teazes  me  to  death  by  her  attentions;  and  1  think  that  the  whole  set,. 
brothel s  and  sisters,  have  a  design  upon  me. 

"  ViMain!'*  exclaimed  Claude,  at  these  words.  nnat>le  longer  to  eon- 
tain  him'4.>'f,  almost  choked  with  rage,  and  bursting  through  the  tani^led 
l>ri.irs;  **Vi:lHin  come  forward,  that  I  may  tear  yonr  false  heart  from 
your  bosom  I" 

Aline,  terrtfied  at  the  recognition  of  his  voice,  in  a  tone  so 
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shocking,  ottered  a  screain,  and  ihraw  beraeif  apoo  Caribeit'i  breaat. 
He  waa  tbaoderatrack.  He  covM  not  reply,  bat  etaaping  ber  firmly  10 
bim  witb  bU  Inh  arm,  be  etroek  fiercely  witb  tbe  other  io  tbe  directioa 
of  the  voice.  Hb  atick  met  only  tbe  paMive  resiauaee  of  the  OTarbang- 
iag  braocbes. 

"Where  are  yon,  liar,  odious,  treacberooa  linr  ?*'  vociferated  Cbiiide: 
"are  yoo  flyiog  from  me  ?     Stand,  coward,  ataod!*' 

Caribert  rnahed  towards  tbe  voice,  dracgiog  Aline  with  him,  and  deal- 
ing forward  in  tbe  darkness  hit  barmless'blows. 

"Oh,  Clande!  Ob,  Caribert!"  cried  Aline,  "stop  in  mercy!  What 
wonid  you  do  ?'*  and  here  throwing  herself  between  ib^  enraged  bat 
invinble  rivals,  she  put  forward  one  hand,  it  met  with  Cbiode'e  outs- 
stretcbed  arm,  which  she  grasped  firmly;  nddiog  in  a<'cents  fuiot  from  her 
Inght,  "Clande,  dear  Claude,  forbear!  if  my  father  bears  this  I  am  oa- 
dona!"  v 

"What,  Aluie!  do  yon  aopplicate  the  pitiful  spy?**  naked  Caribert  bit- 
terly, «*do  yon  call  the  skulking  wretch,  drur  Clande?  Why  cannot 
my  arm  reach  tbe  injariona  dog!'* 

CUttde  was  arrested  on  the  spot,  his  whole  tide  of  vongefol  feelinga 
for  an  tnatant  stopped.  l*he  touch  of  A  line's  fingers  acted  like  luagio 
OB  Liin.  He  eaogbt  her  arm,  snd  while  she  trembled  in  every  joint,  he* 
preeaed  tbe  hostage  hand  repeatedly  to  his  lips,  fehe  left  it  nnheaitating^ 
ly  in  his.  His  embrace  was  like  the  kiai<  of  peace,  yet  ihe  shuddered 
wbi*B  she  feif  Caribert'a  heart t throbbing  against'  hers. 

"For  the  sake  of  heaven,  Claude,"  cried  ahe,  '*!  conjure  yon,  leave 
thia  fdial  spot.  This  is  a  moment  of  destruction  to  us  al>.  '  \\  e  know 
not  wfant  we  are  doing  or  saying." 

"You  have  aaved  bim,"  replied  Ckiode — "I  leave  him  in  hia  guilt." 

The  outrageous  Caribert  here  burst  from  her  hold,  but  she  again  ibid- 
ed  ber  anna  round  bim,  and  prevented  hia  advance.  Claude  atepped 
back,  and  as  be  retreated,  said  in  a  sufibcating  voice,  *^  I  go,  .Aline  :  1 
leave  yon  and  bim  for  ever.  Thank  (jod,  tbe  darkneaa  and  }our  influ- 
ence bavc;  spared  him,  from  my  paasionate  revenge.  Let  him  live  in 
misery  and  diagrace — but  for  the  sake  of  your  own  happiness,  of  your 
own  character,  shun  him  as  you  would  tbe  plague.  I  acquit  ^ou  of  all 
share  in  bin  infjmy.  I  have  heard  enough  from  both  your  lipa,  to  let. 
me  know  the  treth.  If  the  serpent  has  won  year  heart,  I  cannot  blama 
yen  :  but  expect  nothing  from  tbe  wretch  who  could  betray  hia  buaom 
irieod,  and  Insefy  calumniate  my  innocent  sister.  Adieu,  Aliae,  yon 
shall  never  see  me  more  !     Bid  uie  farewell,  it  ia  all  1  aak." 

"Farewell,  fiirewell,"  cried  Aline,  almo»t  naeonacioualy.  ^'God*^ 
Ueaa  yoo,'  replied  he  :  "  firewell,  fireweU  for  ever  t  '•* 

She  heard  tiie  rustling  of  tbe  brancfaea  as  he  rapidiv  forced  hia  way 
through  the  grove,  and  when  it  waa  no  longer  audible,  ahe  leaned  her 
bead  on  Canbert'a  shoulder,  and  wept  aloud.  He,  during  the  energetic 
denunciation  of  Claude,  hud  been  forcibly  affected  by  the  whale  tenor 
oT  what  was  aaid.  He  felt  t**e  justice  pi  every  word — he  ooald  not  in- 
tarm|it  his  aeonser—and  there  waa  aotiiething  almost  soleiim  in  tlM 
beart-bmken  aooenta  cott.ing  thus  upon  bim,  through  the  profound  dark»- 
oeas  of  nightv  an- abruptly  and  so  resistleaa.  He  fult  relieved  by  the  dfr*  ^ 
pofftncB  of  bin  injnradifHend'  "ha  waBbefiuBiag  to  brealba  moae-ffBoly*. 
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as  he  heard  bis  retiring  iitepe — bat  erery  frenzied  emotioD   bnrat  out  ' 
a^in  when  Aiiae  gave  way  to  her  tear*,  which  he  attributed  at  the  in- 
ataiit  to  her  sorrow  for  the  abaence  of  hmnow  deteated  rival. 

"  What,"  cried  he,  *^do  you  weep  for  him?  la  it  thua  yoa  judge 
between  ua  ?     la  this  your  love  for  nie  ?  " 

**  For  God*a  aake  spare  me  any  further  wretched neas,"  aobbed  ahe. 
**  Would  you  hnve  me  savage  enough 'to  be  insensible  to  such  a  acene 
as  this  ?  Would  you  wish  for  a  proof  of  my  love  that  would  abow  me 
to  be  unworthy  of  youra .'  " 

**  Forgive  me,  my  own  Aline.  I  am  afraid  only  that  I  muat  appear 
criminal  in  your  eyes, — but  recollect  how  I  have  adored  you.  All  ties 
of  friendship,  I  would  almost  «iy«  of  honor,  were  weak  beside  my  pas- 
sion !     Tell  me  you  don't  blame  me,  and  that  you  love  me  as  much  as 

9  9  • 

ever.' 

Sophistry  is  a  most  eloquent  weapon,  when  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer  are  in  sympathy  :  and  this  being  the  case  in  the  present  insunce. 
Aline  was  totally  overcome.  She  returned  Caribert's  embrace  again 
and  again.  She  made  him  swear  that  he  would  jiot  aeek  a  meeting 
with  Claude,  to  which  his  oath  to  his  father  was  also  an  impediment  ; 
ai«d  aAer  a  thouaaod  entreaties  on  her  p<irt,  and  assuraocea  on  his,  rela- 
tive to  his  safety  on  the  morrow.  Aline  parted  from  him  at  the  edgtf  of^ 
the  grove  ;  and  he,  when  ahe  was  itafely  in  the  house,  retraced  his 
steps  through  its  dark  paths,  and  then  took  his  way  towards  home: 

Alone  on  his  dreary  route,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  des- 
olateness  of  nature,  his  mind  was  quickly  up  in  all  the  tumult  of  con- 
flicting passion.  He  felt  degraded  before  himself ;  his  pride  was  bent 
down  by  the  weight  of  his  own  consciousness,  rather  than  the  reproach- 
es of  him  he  had  so  injured.  Aline  had  heard  the  damning  accuaation, 
though  she  could  not  witness  the  corresponding  blush  on  bb  cheek. — 
She  sympathized  with  his  accuser^she  wept  for  him.  What  might  she 
not  feel  when  alone,  and  left  to  the  strong  discrimination  of  her  clear- 
sighted understanding  !  This  i bought  brought  with  it  all  the  auhsidiary 
pangs  of  his  fierce  but  humbled  spirit.  Then  again  came  the  reflection 
of  his  unworthy  conduct  to  Jeann^ton.  His  deceit  before  hel'  face 
seemed  nothing:  he  had  arguments  at  hand  to  juatify  that;  but  the 
meanness  of  his  slander  when  she  was  away  !  That  was  the  thought 
which  let  him  down  to  the  level  of  diigrace.  Rat  there  waa  stifl  one 
feeling  worse  than  ail  the  rest.  Tw-re  during  4he  day  he  had  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  coward  1  Twirt !  and  by  the  two  persons 
in  the  world  who  knew  his  character  best.  I'ime  was  when  not  \m 
f<ither  or  hia  friend  woold  have  dared  to  breathe  a  similar  thought. — 
What  ihen  could  prompt  it  now  ?  Could  his  nnture  have  been  changed, 
and  was  it  true.  He  paused  as  he  asked  himself  these  questions;  and 
in  tho  phrenzy  of  his  agitatwn  he  found  himself  at  the  turn  of  the  path 
leading  to  Claude's  cottage. 

He  had  taken  that  path  unconscionsly,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
demon  of  revenge  had  been  guidint  his  steps.  He  started  back  in 
horror  at  the' thought  which  rushed  upon  him.  It  was  the  strong  desire 
of  venceance.  He  saw  Claude  pictured  to  his  imagination  in  a  I  the  dig- 
nity i  f  triumphant  virtue,  and  he  leaped  forward  as  it  were  to  traotple 
^  him  under  his  feet.    He  had  no  sooner  eeneeived  the  thought,  than  he 
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fhrvnl:  wtldlj  from  its  touch,  &ncl  ptitting  hw  hands  to  his  forehecd,  he 
fiiBnd  the  cold  sweat  poaring  down  from  it,  while  his  heart  felt  all  on 
Are.     He  turned  from  (be  path,  recovered  \m  homeward  way,  and  sooii- 
afrived  at  the  c^ttnge. 

The  door  was  ajar.  He  entered  softly,  and  perceived,  by  !he  light  of 
the  little  laoip  which  glimmered  in  a  corner,  that  his  fiilher  was  usieep, 
and  that  his  mother  fauid  also  lain  down  on  the  bed,  tired  no  doi^U,  f  j 
her  aasidnoos  nttenfion  to  his  ailment.  The  night  was  piercing  cold; 
aad  Carihert  shivered  in  every  joioL  He  softly  stirred  up  the  wood  ash* 
60,  and  raked  together  the  expiring  faggots.  ITe  snt  down  by  this  inef- 
ficieot  and  comfortless  fire,  and  patted  the  head  of  Pero,  the  only- dog 
BOW  left  them,  who  awoke  and  acUnowlrdged  the  frienly  touch  by  u  la* 
my  movement  of  his  uiil.  Curibert  leaned  his  head  upon  the  table,  and 
mn  fhas  for  a  considerable  time;  and  must  have  saflered  all  the  violent 
fjasptomsof  ague  and  fever,  for  the  old  man,  who  had  been  awakened 
■od  lay  listening  for  some  mmutes,  at  length  started  op,  and  called  out, 
•*%Vhy,Mime!  CaHtret!  what  shaking  is  that!  Who  is  rattlirig  the  ta* 
bie  there!    The  dawn  is  breaking.     Marie,  I  say!     Cariberl. 

Hia  wife  started  up,  as  did  the  old  man;  but  Caribert  answered  not. 
They  both  approached,  and  while  she  lighted  a  candle,  the  father  aroused 
him  from  his  heavy  but  fevered  slumber.  To  the  ejacolution  of  **What 
bo!  Caribert,  what  Bte  yon  shakinft  at?  do  you  see  a  ghost  in  your 
deep  ?*'  he  replied  by  a  bound  from  his  seat,  a  vacant  stare,  and  an  ex- 
dafliation  of  **  i\  hut  ghost  ?     ^^  hose  ?    He  is  not  det^d  vet,  is  he  ?" 

Aa  be  spoko  these  words,  he  gased  wildl}  around  him,  and  passed 
hia  hand  hurriedly  before  his  eyes,  as  if  to  rid  himself  of  some  horrid 


**No,  not  yet,"  answered  the  father;  *<butby  the  blessuig  of  heaven, 
IB  two  hours  hence  he  shall  welter  in  his  heart's  blood." 

The  expression  of  countenance  with  which  Caribert  answered  this 
■paecb  made  the  old  woman  shudder.  -  The  father  thought  only  of  the 
bear;  the  wandering  mind  of  the  son  had  fixed  itself  on  a  different  ob- 
jeet.  But  be  recovered  himself  in  a  moment;  and  seeing  the  bustle  of 
preparatwn  that  his  father  began  to  make,  he  prepared  in  frenzied  haste 
to  aeeontre  himself  for  the  chase.  ^ 

His  arrangements  went  on  silently,  and  were  completed  before  those 
ef  his  father,  who  stopped  every  moment  to  otter  expressions  of  antici- 
pated vengeance  on  his  enemy,  and  to  scrutinize  with  an  unnecessary 
Diauteness  every  «ton  of  his  weapons,  to  satiafy  himself  that  nothing 
might  be  wan*ing  for  the  approaching  struggle.  When  Caribert  was 
eoDipletely  cased  in  his  leathern  doublet  and  gaiters,  his  belt  fasened 
oo,  his  knife  placed  in  it,  his  strong  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  his  pike 
firmly  clenched  within  them,  he  appeared  to  both  father  and  mother  to 
look  once  more  like  himself;  to  wear  the  semblance  of  united  activity 
and  strength  whic|i  had  always  distinguished  him.  The  old  man  con- 
templated him  proudly,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  fire  of  valor  in  his  roll- 
ing eyes  and  flushed  complexion ;  but  the  mother  more  experienced,  and 
more  alive  to  such  symptoms,  trembled  to  tbihk  that  they  arose  from  fe- 
ver and  a  wayward  mind. 

Every  thing  being  completed  in  the  way  of  equipment,  the  hunters 
0at  out,  foikiwed  by  their  dog.    But  the  poor  animal  seemed  to  obey. 
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onwillingly  the  familiar  call  ofh'u  old  master.*  He  looked  sbout,  and 
appeared  to  inquire  of  those  around  hiai  for  the  fonner  coiiipanioo  of  hII 
bi9  bunting  feats.  He  was  evidently  dispirited,  and  lii  gered  in  tbe 
track  of  (aribert,  instead  ef  boldly  springing  forwards,  and,  leading  the 
party,  as  bad  ever  been  his  wont  nntit  this  mominff.  The  anxious  wife 
and  mother  embraced  both  father  and  son.  **  Forlleaveo^s  sake.  Lore* 
olo,*'  said  she,  ■*  be  as  steady  as  brave  to-day  !  Remember  your  lame 
arm  in  the  attack  ;  and  do  not  expose  yourself  if]  it  feels  crippled.'* 

**  Never  fear,  Dame,  never  fear  !  I  am  fit  for  any  enterprise  thisi 
rooming.  With  Caribert  beside  me  once  more  dressed  in  the  only  suit 
which  is  becoming  to  him  in  my  eyes,  I  feel  as  strong  as  a  d«>zen.*' 

**  God  grant  that  ail  be  rijcht  with  him  !"  replied  she,  as  she  gave 
Caribert  a  pming  kiss  on  either  cheek.  **  How  do  you  feel,  mv  child  I 
you  were  burning  hot  a  moment  ago,  and  you  are  now  shivering 
again." 

**  O,  mother,  it  is  only  from  anxiety  to  attack  old  Bruin: — I  am  aa 
well  as  ever,  believe  me,*'  said  he,  with  an  assumed  gaiety.  '*  Now, 
then,  father,  are  you  ready  ?J' 

**  And  willing,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  briskly  ;  and,  waving 
their  hands  in  answer  to  the  salute  of  their  anxious  companion,  tbej 
stepped  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  Pic. 

tW  fatal  results  of  this  eventful  expedition  must  be  taken,  in  some 
measure^  upon  evidence  not  quite  positive.  They,  have  i»een  gathered 
from  the  scarce  coherent  disclosures  of  insanity — the  broken  and  shud- 
dering confessions  of  a  maniac's  lucid  hours— the  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tors' characters— and  the  probabilities  of  the  fact.  Such  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  universal  opinion  is  built  as  to  the  accuracy  of  what 
follows. 

Soon  after  Caribert  and  his  father  had  quitted  their  home,  the 
morning,  which  had  only  just  broke,  began  to  he  more  than  com- 
monly overcast.  A  anew  shower,  mixed  with  raiu,  aiisailed  them 
ere  they  reached  the  Pic  du  Midi ;  and  the  piercing  cold  of  the  air, 
added  to  the  sleet  beating  cuttingly  into  his  face,  brought  on,  with 
Caribert,  repeated  attacks  ol*  violent  and  alternate  fi^ver  and  shiv* 
erinp.  When  they  arrived  at  the  den  of  the  bear,  which  was  formed 
of  a  cavity  in  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  clote  to  that  terrific 
precipice  which  1  have  already  endeavored  to  describe,  they  were 
both  benumbed,  and  scarcely  cttpable  of  eji^ertion;  but  the  old  man, 
roufing  «p  all  his  wrath  and  courage  for  the  onset,  approached  the 
cave,  and  with  loud  shouts  of  defiance^  endeavored  to  stir  up  the 
savage  animal's  rage.  The  summons  was  no  sooner  heard  than  an- 
swered. A  horrible  growl  sent  out  from  the  recess,  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bear,  which  rusHed  forth  as  if  in  conscious  rec- 
oMection  of  yesterday's  triumph.  At  the  appalling  sound  and  sigh, 
Pedro,  the  faithful  and  courageous  dog,  unsupported  by  his  former 
ally,  aud  having  his  share  of  brute  remembi-ance  loo,  of  the  late  ren- 
contre, hupg  down  his  hsad,  dropped  his  tuil,  and  fled  yelping  down 
the  mountain.  Old  L'lrcole  gra^^ped  his  pike  firmly,  and  advanced. 
The  hideous  monster  reared  it'«elf  up  on  itx  hind  legs,  stretched  out 
Its  fore  paws,  and  as,  with  its  jaws  yawning  wide,  its  fearful  tnaks 
displayed,  and  growling  with  horrid  energy,  it  was  in  the  very  act  dT 
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tptinpng  forirard,  the  veteran  hunter .  stepped  cIom  up,  tnd  aimed  a 

tfariul,  with  no  flinchinj^  strength,  risrht  at  his  enemy's  heart.     He 

mtt  not  far  wide  of  that  vital  spot.     Hi.^  pike  pierced  the  left  hr^ast, 

and  went  out  clearly  at  the  shoulder.     Rendered  frantic  by- the  pain, 

the  i>ear  bounded  up,  flnng  itself  full  lipon  it»  undaunted  assailant, 

and  fell  apon  him  to  the  earth.     The  old  man,  burying  his  head  under 

the  body    of  his  foe,  received   on   the   back   and  shoulders  of  his 

doublet  itJ   unavailing  piforts   to  penetrate   the  thick   folds  of  armor 

with  to«ks  and  nails.     He  tugged  at  the  pike   to   extricate   it   from 

,tbe  body,    but   his  position   was  such   that  he   couid   not   succeed, 

and  evbry  new  effort  only  tended  to  give  issue  to  the   thick  stream 

ef  blooil    which    flowed    from    the    wound.      During    thi^   fVi^^htful 

stni«:gle,   the   >eU.<5  ol  the  bear  were  mixed  with,   and   smothered 

by  the  loud  execrations  of  the  old  man.     The  latter  at  length,  gave 

up  the    hope  of  recovering  his  pike,  but -fittove  fairly  next   lo   get 

rid  of  bis  terrific  burden.     He  succeed  d   fo  far  as   to  get  one    leg 

clear,   and    with  his  nervous   gra^p,   entwined   round   the   body   of 

the  brute  ;  he  wasii>inp:  on   his  knee,  and   called  out,  *  Now,  Cari- 

bert,  now  !     Tt»  hi^  hrart — to  his  be;)rt  tke  deiith  hloiv,  now !  strike, 

strike!** — but  Caribert  struck  not!     He  stood  gazing  on  the  scene — 

pAnic-stiuck — fixed  to  the  ^pot  with  emotions,  not  fathomable  to  man, 

---a  terrible  but  not  ralitarj  instance  of  the  perilous  risks  run  by  men- 

til  coorr^o,  as  well  us  by  human  virtue.     I  do  not  inquire  into  the 

nystery — but  there  he  stoot!,  its  horrid  and  shuddering  illustration  ! 

The  old  man  was  now  getting  clear,  hot  the  bear  had  his  hold 
in  tarn.  His  huge  paws  were  fastened  with  a  dreadful  force  round 
one  of  his  victim's  thighs ;  and  recovering  from  his  sprawling  poa- 
tore,  hie  began  to  draw  him  backwards,  evidently  in  the  design  of 
regaining  his  den.  The  old  man's  courage  rose  with  his  danger,  for 
he  alertly  drew  his  knife  from  his  belt,  opened  the  blade,  and  plun^ 
ed  it  repeatedly  into  the  body  of  the  bear.  The  latter  leaped  and 
bounded  with  agony  ;  and  Liarcole  recovering  his  feet  once  more, 
sneeeeded  in  grasping  the  savage  in  his  arms.  But  the  trial  could 
not  be  prolonged.  He  was  drooping  under  the  dreadfnl  i^ripe 
— Breathless  and  faint,  he  could  only  utter  some  terrific  curses 
against  the  recreant  who  had  abandoned  him  ;  and  while  -Caribert 
gazed,  his  brain  on  fire,  hie  hands  outstretched,  his  tongue  cleaving 
to  his  mouth,  but  his  limbs  trembling,  his  heart  sunk,  ahd  his  feet 
rooted  to  the  earth,  he  saw  the  white  locks  of  his  aged  father  float- 
ing over  the  neck  of  his  dcAtrover;  while  the  dying  animal,  in  his 
Uindness,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  had  retreated  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice,  slipping  at  every  backward  plunge  in  the  slough  , 
formed  by  the  snow  and  his  o^^n  heart's  blood,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
solved. The  old  man,  seeing  his  terrible  fate,  seemed  to  acquire  for 
an  instant  the  gigantic  energy  of  despair.  Throwing  one  glance 
across  the  horrid  space  on  the  border  of  which  he  stood  he  screamed 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *^  Caribert !  Caribert !"  The  terrible  expres-^ 
sion  conveyed  in  the  hoarse  scream,  struck  on  the  mind  of  his  son 
with  an  electrical  shock.  S.iddenly  routed  from  his  stupor,  he  re- 
covered for  an  instant  all  his  recollection  and  his  courage.  He  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  corresponding  fierceness^-Miwung  his  brandished  pike 
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*-»rushed  forwards  with  open  armi  to  Bei«e  his  father,  and  snatch  hiin 
from  hid  destiny, — hut  il  was  (oo  li<e  !  The  monster  touched  on  Hie 
extreme  ed«rc — lost  his  fonliriT — plunged  instinctively  forward — ^took 
another  bac;kv7ard  step, — and  just  as  Caribert  believed  he  had  grasp- 
ed his  father  in  his  outstretched  arms,  both  man  and  bear  were  lost 
to  his  sight,  and  their  groans  came  mingling  in  the  air,  as  thej  went 
crashing  down  below. 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

What  Ciiribert  did,  or  fi.ild,or  felt,  we  must  not  enquire.  Whether 
hi«  reason  took  flight  in  silent  agony,  or  in  screaming  despair,  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  or  rather,  of  imagination.  He  saw 
the  consummation  of  the  8acri6ce  ;  aod  he  often  aftorwards  recounted 
the  scene,  in  fits  of  madness,  and  in  passing  moments-of  reason,  and 
never  deviated  in  his  talc. 

The  person  who  first  saw  him  after  this  dreadful  hoar,  was  she, 
who  in  light  and  darknes.^,  reason  or  frepzy,  was  all  and  everything 
to  him.  It  cannot  be  known  how  soon,  but  the  same  morning,  and 
probably  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  tragedy,  he  hurried 
to  the  house  of  Moinard.  The  last  expiring  moment  of  his  rea«oa 
probably  prompted  him  to  fly  to  Aline  ;  a  consciousness  of  bis  comiog 
madne!«s — a  desire  of  breathiDg  out  the  last  words  of  rational  thought 
upon  her  bosom— *-an  instinct — au  inspiratton — Who  may  divine  Uie 
impulse  ?     Be  it  what  it  might,  it  led  him  to  Aer. 

Alioe's  iiuxiety  had  totally  prevented  her  from  sleeping  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  alie  was  up  with  the  dawn.  She  would  have  wish- 
*td  to  go  to  Claude's  cottage,  to  have  seen  him  and  his  rister^  and 
freely  and  frankly  to  have  communicated  and  consulted  upon  their 
relative  situations.  But  delicacy,  with  respect  to  him  and  JeannetOD 
immediately  repressed  this  fir^l  suggef^tion  of  her  feelings,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  content  herwif  with  waiting  till  Mannette  awoke, 
when  she  deapatched  her  with  a  message  to  the  eldest  sister,  request- 
ing  her  to  come  down  to  her  immediately.  Her  father  was  still  ib 
bed,  and  her  anxiety  leading  her  far  quicker  than  Blannette**  greats 
est  possible  speed,  she  walked  from  the  house  an  hour  after  her  de« 
parture,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Pine  Grove,  in  hoped  of  meeting 
the  Utile  messenger,  with  her  who  wae  the  object  of  her  mission. 

The  interview  (hat  she  expected,  the  confession  she  had  to  make, 
and  all  its  intricacy  of  explanations  and  excuses,  were  sufficiently 
calculated  to  create  awkwardness  and  embarrassment  in  a  delictts 
mind.  What  were  they  in  comparison  to  the  shock  which  wasprs- 
.paring  to  burst  on  her  most  sensitive  heart ! 

As  she  approached  the  grove,  and  within  a  few  paces  «f  the  eo- 
traneerber  eyes  cast  down,  her  arms  folded,  and  her  mind  involved 
in  deep  varieties  of  thought,  she  beard  tlie  rapid  approach  of  hurried 


tMtsteps,  aod  UokiDg  up,  she  perceived  the  appalling  figure  of  Car- 
ibert — dre»ed  id  all  the  rude  and  fierce  habiliments  of  hunting  war- 
6tre ;  his  pike  brandished  in  his  hand,  as  she  had  first  seen  hi  in  be- 
Ibre  their  fatal  acquaintance, — but  with  a  countenance  ten  thousand 
times  more  terrible.  He  was  now  pale — ^his  looks  haggard — hi»  eyes 
as  if  bursting  from  their  sockets— every  feature,  every  expression, 
gifing  evidence  of  the  ravages  of  disease,  despair,  and  madness. 

In  the  first  moment  of  her  terror  she  turned  to  fly«  but  bis  voice 
transfixed  her  to  the  spot. 

"  Stay,  stay,  my  Aline  1"  cried  he ;  ^*  stay,  my  bride  T"  She  stop- 
ped and  looked  at  him  in  speechless  misery,  for  the  truth  of  bis  situ- 
ation darted  across  her  brain.    ' 

^^That^B  an  unkind  look  of  greeting,"  continued  he.  **Is  not  this 
our  marriage  day?  I  am  breathless  .with  running — You  don't  know 
o>e  in  my  wedding  dress  V*  and  he  hei^  laughed  ia  horrid  confirma- 
tion of  her  dreadful  doubts. 

^^O  Father  of  mercy!  save  and  pity  him,^*  cried  she,  in  agony. 

Me  took  one  of  her,  hands,  and  perceiving  her  to  tremble  violent- 
ly, be  exclaimed,  **  What,  are  you  afraid  of  me?  look  at  me  t  I  have 
not  a  drop  of  his  blood  upon  ray  hands — he  threw  himself  over — 
you  don't  suppose  I  murdered  him  ^ — But  he  is  dead — dead — dash- 
ed to  pieces  !  save  n»e — O  !  save  me  from  his  dreadful  curses !" 

He  beie  seemed  to  feel  a  pang  of  horrid  remembrance.  He  flnng 
himself  on  his  knees  at  Alined  feet,  and  hid  his  face  in  the  folds  ch 
her  dress.  Shocked  and  terrified  beyond  all  power  of  recollection, 
she  screamed  for  help,  and  as  she  loudly  called  on  her  father,  a  new 
chord  was  touched  in  the  mind  of  the  wretched  maniac. 

**  Father  !  father  !'*  exclaimed  he, — *^aye,  call,  call  loudly,  but  ht 
cannot  answer .'  O  t^od  !  I  have  no  father.  I  saw  him  fall  into  the 
chasm.  *^ 

He  here  started  on  his  feet,  and  holding  her  fifm  with  one  hand, 
he  threw  awav  his  pike  and  leaned  forward,  with  the  other  stretched 
open,  and  looked  as  if  gazing  down  the  frightful  precipice,  and  striv- 
ing to  grasp  the  falling  sulrerer.  Moinard  now  approached  rapidly 
from  the  bouse,  and  Alme,  turning  once  more  to  Caribert,  addtrd  in 
a  supplicating  but  half  distracted  tone — 

^'What  is  the  dreadful  meaning  of  your  words  and  looks?  Tell 
me,  I  conjure  you,  Caribert,  by  your  affection  for  me,  tell  me  what  it 
IS  that  has  driven  you  to  this  state  ?'' 

Muinard  at  this  moment  came  up,  and  seeing  the  terrified  looks  of 
Aline,  and  the  ferocious  attitude  of  Caribert,  believed  that  the  latter 
was  attempting  some  Yiolenee  upon  her,  he  seised  the  pike  and  dart- 
ed fowards,  exclaiming,  **  Villain  !  would  you  murder  her?"  "He 
is  mad,  father,  he  is  mad  T*  she  called  out,  "he  knows  not  what  he 
does!" 

Caribert,  not  heeding  her,  replied  to  the  exclamation  of  Moinard 
•*Ye«.  murder,  murder  is  what  1  wUnt — but  oh  !  not  her  !"  He  hera 
took  her  band  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Moinard,  almost  petrified 
with  surprise  and  affright  at  the  supposed  danger  of  his  child,  stood 
motionless,  while  the  maniac  continued,  "Why  my  own  best  Aline, 
you  see  yonr  iather  has  come  to  give  us  his  blessing — kneel  to  him> 
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with  me  I     He  forced  her  to  the   position,  "Now  swear  to  be  mine^ 
and  mine  only,  in  life  and  death — you  often  promised  it,  swear !" 

">0,  God,  O  God!"  uttered  Aline. 

"  You  do  not  swear,"  cried  Caribert :  "  Moinard,  make  her  swear 
it.  I  know  Uiey  are  going  to  drag  me  from  her — they  wait  for  the 
parricide  !     Swear,  swear.  Aline  ?" 

"  Say  any  thing  to  pacify  him^"  whispered  Moinard,  who  was 
supporting  Aline  on  the  other  side.  "  I  do  swear  then,"  said  she, 
"  solemnly,  most  solemnly  swear,  never  to  be  another^s  while  you 
live !  In  reason  or  m  madness,  I  am  your*8.  So  hear  me,  ana  so 
help  me  heaven  !" 

The  tone  of  awful  reality  with  which  she  pronounced  these  words 
struck  upon  the  father's  heart  with  a  sound  of  shocking  apprehen- 
sion, lie  feared  that  the  terror  of  the  scene  had  affected  her  reason 
too.  He  raised  her  up;  and  Caribert  loosening  her  hand,  exultingly 
•xclaiaied,  '^  She  is  mine,  she  is  mine.  Now  do  your  worst  against 
me.  Seize  me,  kill  me  if  you  can  I"  He  then  burst  into  another  of 
those  horrid  laughs  so  common  to  marfiacs  ;  and  by  a  rapid  transition 
to  the  cause  of  his  estrangement  he  added  furiously — **  'Tis  false,  1 
did  not  hurl  him  over.  Pero  ran  and  I  stood  still,  but  the  bear  alone 
dragged  him  down.  I  saw  it — yet  I  stood  still  !  Oh  coward  !  cow- 
ard! coward!"  He  liere  struck  his  clenched  fist  against  his  fore- 
head witli  terrible  violence;  and  as  if  all  at  once  losing  every  rec- 
ollection but  of  the  harrowing  event,  he  turned  his  steps  away  and 
fled  howling  up  the  mountain.  Moniard's  heart  seemed  frozen  with 
horror,  and  when  at  len^^th  he  looked  at  his  daughter's  face,  he 
found  she  had  fainted  in  his  arms. 

I  must  leave  my  readers  to  imagine  much  of  the  substance  of  what 
followed  this  scene  :  the  dauofhter's  confession  of  her  secret  inter- 
course  and  strong  attachment,  the  father's  attempted  reproaches  and 
involnntaiy  forgiveness — ^the  measures  taken  on  all  hands  for  the 
discovery  of  the  manner  and  cause  of  old  Larcole's  dreadful  death, 
and  the  steps  pursued  for  the  security  and  recovery  of  his  unfortu- 
nate son. 

The  wretchedness  of  Aline  was  considerably  heightened  by  the  in- 
telligence brought  to  her  by  Manette.  It  appea*'ed  that  Claude  on 
his  return  home  the  preceding  night,  had  communicated  to  his  anx- 
ious sisters  tht*  whole  circumstances  of  his  discovery,  Caribert's 
perfidy,  and  (as  they  would  have  it)  the  deceitfulncss  of  Aline. 
They  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  or  deny  to  Claude,  that  she 
had  never  shewn  him  the  least  encouragement,  nor  that  she  had  al- 
most wholly  giv«n  up  her  intercourse  witli  tliem,  and  it  was  now  t-v- 
ident for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  him;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  blijie 
could  atlar.h  to  ht*r  from  having  given  way  to  the  impulses  of  '.er 
hart,  whu  »  thry  wore  unopposed  by  any  obstacles  of  delicac^  or 
p>3.tive  duty.  But  still  tiicir  deep  mortificiition.at the  double  digr.icep 
wiiich  had  fail<'ii  ou  Liie  fa.uily  determined  them,  in  spite  of  their 
own  reason  and  hid  renionstr-inces,  to  renounce  their  friendship  for 
one  whom,  haJ  ibey  known  all  that  was  about  to  happen,  they  would 
have  uckaowli'dged  to  need  their  compassion  as  much  as  she  meVitcd 
their  regard. 
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But  the  contest  between  their  hearts  and  their  pride,  both  equally 
wcanded,  was  soon'forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  tlie  loss  they 
Were  about  to  suffer.  Claude  had  determined  to  abandon  the  coun- 
try, and  never  to  pass  a  day  in  the  scene  of  his  past  hope  and  present* 
misery.  He  at  once  decided  to  sell  his  little  property,  and  remove  to 
•oiTie  distant  district  of  his  native  mountains,  for  his  affection  to  the 
PjrenFcs  was  not  injured  by  his  cwn  unhnppiness.  Kind  and  v'eld- 
'Kig  as  his  disposition  was  in  general,  he  could,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  be  fiiin  when  the  case  rrquin  d  it.  This  was  a  case  that  called 
for  an  exertion  of  all  bis  latent  cnergits.  Resisting  the  tears,  the  en- 
treaties, the  reproaches  of  those  sisters  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly, 
he  announced  to  them  his  unshaken  resolution,  and  passed  the  night 
in  preparations  for  his  voluntary  exile.  He  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments requisite  for  their  guidance  w  bile  he  was  to  be  separated  from 
them.  He  recommeTnrfcd  his  sisters  to  each  other's  care,  for  in  those 
wild  and  pastoral  districts,  they  wanted  no  other  protection  ;  and  hav- 
ing furnished  himself  with  a  small  supply  of  money,  he  toak  his 
leave  of  them  with  the  dawn,  and  proceeded  to  the  Mairie  of  the 
Commnne,  to  secure  bis  passport,  and  consult  with  the  rustic  magis- 
trate, on  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  disposal  of  the  old  and  the 
acquirement  of  another  residence. 

He  was  gone  when  Mannette  reached  (he  cottage,  and  the  only  re- 
torn  she  received  for  Aline's  friendly  message,  was  an  account  of  his 
departure,  and  a  voUey  of  reproaches,  which  she  comprehended  as 
little  as  her  sister  deserved  them. 

MoRiard  toek  the  promptest  means  of  in  forming' the  authorities  of 
the  dreadful  oatastrophc  which  he  suspected  from  the  incoherent 
phrases  of  Carlbert.  The  whole  commune  was  quickly  in  motion ; 
and  the  several  inhabitants  performed  their  various  offices  consistent 
with  their  diffecent  characters,  of  consoling  the  widow,  seeking  the 
dead  body,  making  inquisitive  researches  at  the  cottages,  of  Madame 
Larcole,  Claude  and  Moinard,  secilring  the  maniac,  disyeminating 
the  true  intelligence,  or  fabricating  false. 

The  ferment  of  horror  and  regret  excited  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood was  proportioned  to  the  shccklng  nature  of  the  events,  and  the 
consideration  enjoyed  by  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  dead  and  living. 
The  wide-spread  deling  was  compassion.  As  ^soon  as  the  details  of 
the  rooming  had  acquired  some  consistency,  there  was  scarcely  a 
heart  that  did  not  throb  with  pi*y  for  the  maniac,  his  widowed  moth- 
er, and  desolate  mistress.  Even  the  sisters  of  Claude,  who  saw  in 
the  involuntary  suggestions  of  superstitious  vengeance  only  a  just 
Fisitation  on  the  chief  actor,  even  they  could  not  withhold  their 
commisseration  from  the  innocent  partner  of  his  misery.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  fly  to  Aline  and  offer  their  condolements,  and  she 
felt  a  satisfaction  quite  apart  from  any  thing  like  triumph,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  ardent  and  innocent  expressions  of  sympathy,  which  pour- 
ed with  nnbroken  fluency  from  the  artless  Jeanneton. 

In  this  season  of  universal  kindness,  there  was  however,  one 
malignant  spirit  abroad,  and  did  I  wish  to  present  a  painful  picture  of 
evil,  I  could  make  this  wretch  a  prominent  character  here.  I  prefer 
leaving  him  in  the  shade ;  merely  stating  that  he  was  one  of  those 
baae-minded,  envious  companions  who  hated  Caribert  for  his  supe- 
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riority,  and  now  in  his  at(er  ruin  came  forili  to  Slacken  hia  character 
by  the  foulest  insinuations.  He  spread  the  report,  founded  only  6d 
his  pretended  belief,  that  Caribert  had  been  the  murderer  of  his 
father ;  that  in  a  moment  of  fierce  altercation  he  had  thrown  hiip 
from  the  precipice,  together  with  the  body  of  the  bear  they  had  kill, 
ed ;  and  that  his  apparent  frenzy  was  aasumed  ia  order  to  screen 
himself  f>om  suspicion  and  punishment. 

Monstrous  as  this  story  was,  it  gained  a  momentary  belief;  and 
tiie  absence  of  Caribert,  who  had  fled  in  his  delirium  far  into  tJie 
n\puntain  fastnesses,  seemed  to  give  weight  to  the  calumny.  He 
was  accordingly  pursued,  not  from  the  charitable  feeling  due  to  a 
wandering  wretch,  but  with  the  vengefal  ardor  of  injured  justice, 
ready  to  crush  a  detested  criminal. 

After  a  day  and  night  spent  in  the  search,  be  was  at  last  overtaken 
by  the  officers  of  the  law,  seized,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  chief 
place  of  the  .district.  He  was  suffering  from  aJI  the  violence  of  a 
dreadful  crisis;  and  so  clear  were  the  evidences  of  insanity «•  so  little 
shadow  of  reason  appeared  to  justify  the  odious  imputation,  and  so 
-strong  a  proof  of  the  truth  was  apparent  in  the  position  of  the  dead 
and  jnangled  body,  (which  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm 
locked  in  the  death-grasp  of  its  hideous  destroyer,)  that  the  prayer* 
of  the  wretched  widow,  added  to  those  of  the  afflicted  Aline,  and  a 
numerous  crowd  ef  applicants,  were  granted  by  the  authorities  ;  and 
the  wretched  sufierer  was  safely  conducted  to  the  paternal  cottage^ 
and  given  up  to  the  natural  attention^  of  his  mother.  In  all  her  cares 
she  was  assisted  by  the  undaunted  and  indefatigable  Aline,  who 
vowed  herself  to  his  service,  and  never  shrunk  one  moment  from  the 
duty.  They  nurved  him  together  in  his  worst  paroxysms,  aided  by 
the  voluntary  cares  of  the  neighboring  men,  when  force  was  ne- 
cessary, and  under  the  guidance  of  such  medical  advice  as  the  vil- 
lage doctors  were  able  to  bestow. 

The  unsubdued  strength  of  Caribcrt's  constitution   brought    him 
through  this  trial  for  his  life.     He  arose  from  his  bed   a  confirmed 
maniac,  but  still  vigorous  in  bodily  health.     He  was  wdtched    with 
minute  assiduity,  but  he   never  attempted   the  slightest    violence 
against  himself  or  others.     When  AHne  was  in  his  presence  he  was 
IS  tame  as  the  dog  that  crouched  beeide  his  chair,  unconscious  of  the 
part  it  bore   in  the  abandonment  which  drove  its  mister  mad.     When 
he  missed  his  idol  from  the  chamber,  he  still  oonlinued  to  address  her 
in  wild  but  ardent  language,  as  if  his  visionary  notions  had  always  fig- 
ured her  before  him.     But  sometimes  during  her  absence,  he   used 
to  turn  from  the  main  subject  oi  his  wanderings,  and  recur  with  shud* 
dering  and  horror  to  that  of  his  lather's  death.     A  wild  scream,  an  ex- 
ecration  of  his  own  cowardice,  or  an  abrupt  and  energetic  expression 
suited  to  such  a  desperate  centfict  as  had  cost  the  old   roan  his  life, 
was  the  forerunner  of  these  excesses  of  fury.     But  the  moment  that 
Aline  returned,  called  in  by  the  attendants,  or  herself  on   the   watch 
for  these  dreaded  sounds,  the  patient  sunk  at  once  into  a  state  of  in- 
nocent and  even  childish  subjection. 

These  symptoms  related  to  the   days  immediately   succeeding  his 
misfortune.    In  a  fortnight's  time  he  was  wonderfully  recovered  ia 
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health ;  he  was  aUe  to  go  out;  and  so  Uttle^  apprehesaion  did  he  ex- 
eite,  that  in  another  week  they  allowed  him  to  wander   alone  (his 

Sealest  delight)  from  cottage  to  cottage,  gathering  boquets  of  wild 
were  to  present  to  the  nei&hbors.  They  received  him  with  deep 
pity ;  and  even  the  little  children,  to  whom  he  was  never  an  object 
of  endearment  in  his  years  of  reason,  used  now  in  his  hours  ot  in- 
sapity  to  hail  his  presence  with  pleasure,  and  play  with  him  without 
fear. 

On  these  occasions  he  was  always  carefully  attended.  Some  of 
the  youths  were  ever  on  the  watch.  But  whoever  might  volunteer 
the  duty,  whether  performed  as  a  taslc  or  a  pleasure  by  the  kind, 
neighbors,  there  was  one  who  for  many  days  accompanied  his  steps 
at  a  cautious  distance,  watching  his  harmless  ramblings,  and  ever 
ready  to  come  closer  should  he  wander  into  danger.  That  ,one  was 
Aline. 

The  contrast  between  the  strong  feelings  of  this  admirable  girl  and 
the  inferiority  of  Jeanneton  was  never  so  conspicuous  as  now.  The 
latter,  far  from  following  the  arduous  example  ot  Aline,  shrunk  with 
terror  from  the  slightest  approach  of  the  object  to  whom  she  had  fan- 
cied herself  tenderly  attached.  It  was  not  that  she  experienced  any 
•f  her  first  sensations  of  indignant  shame  to/  his  deceit,  or  any  want 
of  feeling  for  his  situation,  but  merely  that  a  constitutional  weakness 
of  mind  made  her  tremble  at  the  possible  contact  with  madness. 
£very  one  was  astonished  to  observe  how  slight  was  the  force  ot  her 
Ibnner  passion,  in  comparison  with  her  foolish'  fears ;  and  Aline  could 
not  avoid  a  sort  of  satisfied  and  almost  exculpatory  feeling  for  the  of- 
fender, wben  she  saw  how  little  capable  of  powerful  sentiment  was 
the  object  of  his  injustice,  and  when  she  reflected  that  he  did  the 
wrong  for  Aer  sake. 

Momard,  whose  ruling  feelings  were  the  love  ef  money  mixed 
wilb  a  strong  affection  for  his  daughter,  seemed  on  this  occasion  to 
Ibrget  all  the  first,  in  his  more  marked  indulgence  of  the  latter.  Aline 
possessed  as  much  of  bis  respect  as  his  love,  and  had  that  complete 
ascendancy  over  him  in  all  things,  which  we  sometimes  (but  rarely) 
aee  parents  generous  and  wise  enough  to  concede  to  children  superior 
to  them  by  nature.  He  yielded  to  every  suggestion  of  Aline,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  Caribert's  afflicting  malady.  As 
far  as  his  means  went  there  was  no  comfort  requisite  for  the  maniac 
that  he  did  not  amply  provide ;  and,  a  still  greater  proof  of  his  sob- 
n^iseion  to  Aline,  he  never  opposed  her  attendance  upon'  him.  On 
the  contrary  he  frequently  shared  it  with  her.  In  these  moments  of 
extraordinarv  fellowship,  both  father  and  daughter  had  many  serious 
debates  on  the  subject  dearest  to  both  their  hearts ;  and  the  compaet 
usoally  entered  into  between  them  Has— ^that  her  father  should  never 
in  the  slightest  degree  attempt  to  dissuade  her  from  the  duty  to  which 
she  had  devoted  herself,  that  he  never  should  urge  her  to  marry  any 
man  while  Caribert  lived ;  and  she  fer  her  part  pledged  l^erself  by 
solemn  promises  equivalent  to  oaths,  that  even  should  he  recover  his 
reason,  she  would  never,  under  any  inducement  or  cireumstinco,  be- 
come his  wife. 

VOL   I.  23* 
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To  thi.4  last  eonditkm  in  their  agreement,  pressed  with  all  the  fbree 
of  a  prudent' aud  fond  parent's  energy,  her  ovrn  good  sense  induced  » 
prompt  and  unequivocal  compliance.  She  saw  clearly  that  even  in  a 
Mate  of  perfect  recovery,  the  shock  I'eceived  by  his  mind  must  always 
leave  it  debilitated,  and  that  his  impetuous  feelings  would  be  ever 
on  the  brink  of  a  relapse ;  and  she  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  an  unioii 
with  one,  who  had  in  a  crisis  so  terrible,  been  the  cause,  from  what- 
ever  accident  of  feeling,  of  so  horiid  a  death  to  his  parent. 

Thus  then  the  melancholy  profpect  before  her  was.  In  the' event  of 
Caribiert's  recovery,  a  life  of  mournful  ce5bacy ;  in  case  of  his  pro- 
tracted insanity,  a  harassing  and  miserable  attendance  upon  bim. 
The  latter  she  fulfilled  with  «i  dreary  gratiiicatioiK!— the  former  prob* 
able  sacri5ce  she  looked  forward  to  with  ardent  hope.  His  death, 
which  could  alone  free  her  from  all  her  engagements,  never  came  in 
idea  to  her  mind  that  her  heart  did  not  sink  within  her.  But  that 
possible  event,  to  her  so  shocking,  was  to  Moinard  the  strong  hope 
tliat  bore  him  up  under  all  his  sorrows.  He  calculated  hn  the  first 
instance  on  the  violence  of  the  attack  carrying  Caribert  iairly  oflT; 
and  when  he  observed  him  to  gain  strength,  he  hoped  for  a  relapse. 
TRe  visits  he  paid  him  were  (or  the  observation  of  his  malady,  rather 
than  its  alleviation ;  and  while  he  indulged  Aline  in  all  her  demands 
on  account  of  her  lost  lover,  it  was  to  preserve  appearances,  and  cob- 
ceal  from  her  his  real  wishes,  which  he  well  knew  wonld  be  shock- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  her.  Moin'ard's  heart  was  stem,  and  even  hard, 
in  all  the  relations  of  lite,  except  those  in  which  he  stood  towards 
Aline.  His  only  point  of  feeling  was  Tor  her.  He  encouraged  the 
permission  freely  given  to  Caribert  to  ramble  about.  He  thought  it 
very  tikely  that  some  event  might  cross  him  in  his  wanderings  that 
would  give  a  more  violent  turn  to  his  subdued  sensations — and  he  did 
not  argue  amiss. 

'  A  chance  view,  one  evening,  of  two  of  the  hunters  returning  from 
tlic  chase,  with  the  skin  of  a  bear,  the  spoils  of  the  day,  suddenly 
(ipcned  a  new  channel  in  the  wayward  feelings  of  the  maniac.  The 
whole  memory  of  his  former  life  seemed  to  burst  at  once  through  the 
darkness  of  his  mind.  He  started  up,  bounded  forward,  hallooed 
wildly,  *^*  To  the  chase,  lather!  come,  come!*'  and  from  that  me- 
knent  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  tuat  the  ghost  of  his 
hapless  parent  wjs  continually  following  him  with  menacing  attitudes 
and  upbraiding  looks ;  and  to  fly  from  these  reproaches  he  hurried 
along,  using  such  expressions  as  might  prove  his  ardor  in  the  pur- 
•uit  to  which  he  fancied  the  spectre  was  urging  him. 

This  abrupt  transition  irom  a  state  ot  languid  apathy  was,  never- 
theless, unattended  by  any  disposition  to  ontraffe.  The  only  danger 
to  be  apprehended  was  that  which  might  befu  himself.  His  steps 
constantly  pointed  towards  the  Tourmalet,  that  near  neighborhood 
of  the  fatal  scene ;  and  it  was  feared  that  if  ever  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  horrid  precipice  alone,  he  might  in  a  paroxysm  of  Iren- 
%y  hurl  himself  into  the  chasm.  The  cares  of  his  ^ardians  were 
therefore  increased  tenfold,  and  were  not  sparingly  partaken  by  her 
who  might  be  called  without  much  exaggeration,  an  angel  among 
them. 


■■ 
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]n  one  of  tbe  wonderfal  yarieties  of  his  disorder,  toine  days  after 
this  nnfortiiiiate  change,  he  suddenly  became  better,  and  for  a  few 
hoars  seemed  to  have  actually  recoTered  his  reason.  The  doctor 
accooBtedfer  this  by  varioas  theories,  too  deep  for  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers ;  but  the  old  women  attributed  it  entirely  to.  the  infli^- 
ence  of  a  new  moon.  However  the  point  might  be,  the  momentary 
hope  waa  soon  dispelled.  The  rational  discourse  held  by  the  patient 
daring  his  locid  interval,  his  ample  recognition  of  the  persons  sur- 
rounding him,  his  feeling  of  the  truth  of  his  own  situation,  all  quick- 
ly vanished  in  the  sudden  relapse  which  took  place  almost  immedi- 
ately. This  effort  at  recovery  seemed  to  plunge  his  mind  still  deeper 
into  the  abyss,  as  each  fresh  struggle  of  a  drowning  mail,  by  weak- 
ening his  powers,  but  sinks  him  in  exhaustion. 

He  no  longer  knew  those  who  were  near  him*  Even  Aline  had 
lost  her  hold  upon  his  memory ;  and  events,  as  well  as  persons, 
seemed  utterly  effaced  from  iL  He  talked  in  wild  and  wandering 
strains  of  objects  and  of  beines  whom  he  had  never  seen,  grew  con- 
fused in  all  his  conceptions  of  the  things  before  him ;  and  seemed 
totally  to  forget  all  connection  between  the  present  and  the  past. 

He  still  rambled  about,  and  was  still  attended  by  Aline.  She  now 
scarcely  quitted  the  cottage  of  his  mother,  except  to  follow  his  steps ; 
or  at  night,  when  he  was  closely  guarded  bv  some  one  or  other  of 
his  neighbors  and  former  fellow  hunters,  who  now  forgot  all  their 
previous  jealousies,  and  vied  in  their  alacrity  on  this  charitahte  duty. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BcTWKEif  five  and  six  weeks  had  thus  roiled  heavily  over,  each 
succeeding  hour  bearing  some  new  load  of  care  to  those  Immediately 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  my  unfortunate  .  hero.  The  snows  melted 
away  on  the  mountain  tops  ;  the  ripening  spring  began  to  spread  its 
green  and  flower  bespriogled  carpet  on  the  plaius ;  the  flocks  ex- 
changed the  dreary  imprisonment  of  their  wintry  sheds  for  the  hig- 
land  pasturage,  where  the  odorous  herbage  wooed  them  by  its  fra- 
grance ;  and  the  shepherds  resumed  their  annual  tenantry  of  the 
loose  built  hovels,  through  which  the  summer  aits  sported  almost  as 
unobstructedly  as  on  the  naked  hills  around  them.  But  while  nature 
seemed  revelling  in  enjoyment,  the  dark  night  of  madness,  and  the 
sombre  twilight  of  grief  had  set  their  seal  upon  the  two  minds  the 
mos  fitted  ofall  within  their  circle,  to  indulge  in  the  luxuriant  charms 
of  the  opening  year. 

There  was  one  more  ted,  who,  though  distant  from  the  scene,  was 
not  out  of  t^e  influence  of  these  distresses.  Claude,  when  he  left 
his  home,  had  made  a  parting  request  of  kis  sisters,  that  they  would 
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not  attempt  to  follow  hif  track,  or  etriTe  to  iiiterro|rt  hii  purpooe.  To 
ensure  their  acquiescenbe,  and  to  give  him  erery  fair  chance  of 
-sbakhig  off  the  memory  of  his  afflictions,  he  made  it  a  point  that  they 
Were  not  to  attempt  any  communication  by  letter*  except  in  the  ease 
of  some  Illness  amongst  them.  He  faithfully  promised  to  lei  thena 
hear  from  him  frequently  ;  and  trusting  the  best  for  their  health  and 
happiness,  (for  he  had  no  dread  for  the  elastic  mind  of  Jeanneton)  be 
•hoped  that  an  utter  absence  from  all  his  late  associations  would  root 
them  out  effectually  from  his  mind.  « 

As  the  weeks  passed  over  his  lone  and  melancholy  career,  he  found 
that  he  was  mistaken  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  relief  in  the 
various  novelties  on  his  way.  He  traced  the  winding  course  of  the 
Garonne  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains  :  he  walked  the  banks  of 
the  canal  ot  Languedoc,  wandered  through  the  streets  of  TouJouse, 
the  first  large  toiK^  he  had  ever  seen  ;  stood  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  marvelled  at  the  sight  of  ships  and  billows,  and  gas* 
ed  astonished  at  the  deep  blue  sky,  reflected  in  the  loveliest  of  mov- 
ing mirors.  He  saw  wonders  in  the  charms  of  nature,  and  miracles 
in  the  works  of  art,  but  he  had  no  true  enjoyment  or  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  aught  of  these  ;  for  the  cold  discourse  of  strangers  checked 
every  warm  emotion,  aud  threw  him  upon  the  memory  of  darker 
days,  as  the  strand  which  flings  back  an  abandoned  bark  upon  the 
chill  bosom  of  the  waves  that  wrecked  it.  He  wrote  constantly  to 
his  sifters,  but  all  at  second  hand.  Claude,  like  his  former  associates» 
was  no  scholar,  and  in  these  cases  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
those  dexterous  bunglers  who  abound  in  every  town  in  France—? 
those  '^public  writers,"  whe  in  their  stunted  little  wooden  hovels, 
melting  In  the  summer  heat,  or  suffocating  by  their  winter's  stove, 
ply  so  flourishing  a  trade  at  the  cost  of  their  illiterate  brethren,  and 
mar  with  their  vile  rhetoric,  with  "taffeta  phrase  and  silken  terms 
precise,"  the  plain  and  honest  expVession  of  their  unsophisticated  em- 
ployers. The  paper  was  always  filled  by  the  dictation  of  Claude,  and 
sulued  by  the  style  of  the  amanuensis.  Not  a  spot  was  left  uneccu 
pied — the  full  heart  seemed  ever  in  want  of  space  to  deposite  ito  over- 
flowings, but  not  one  syllable   was  ever  to  be  seen not  one  name 

recorded — net  one  ^  sentimeht  expressed,  of  all  that  caused  the  heart's 
repletion.  This  forced  reserve,  this  abstinence  from  what  had  been 
till  now  the  vital  nourishment  of  Claude's  existence,  was  too  unnatu- 
ral to  be  persevered  in.  He  ever  felt  the  gnawing  desire  to  speak 
of  Aline.  He  thought  of  her,  of  nothing  but  her,  in  despite  of  time, 
of  distance,  and  novelties,  and  resolutions.  H^e  made  a  thousand 
efierts  to  deceive  himself.  He  seriously  strove  to  persuade  himself 
that  his  anxiety  to  return  home  was  all  on  his  sister's  account.  He 
muttered  to  his  conscience  some  warm  expostulations  about  duty  and 
affection,  and  the  like ;  but  his  conscience  always  retorted  by  the 
utterance  of  a  simple  name — that  name  which  he  adored  as  deeply 
and  silently  as  the  word  which  the  devout  Hebrew  holds  buried  in 
his  heart's  recesses. 

He  had  done  nothing  yet  towards  the  accomnlishment  of  his  jour- 
ney's ostensible  purpose.  In  quitting  the  hills,  he  had  insensibly 
taken  a  course  foreign  to  his  first  design,  and  the  more  he  saw  of 
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tkvUhation  and  society,  the  more  he  was  convinced  it  was  unfit  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mountaineer.  He  resolved,  tken,  to  take  to  tha 
Pyrenees  once  more  ;  and  felt  his  heart  lighter,  he  knew  not  why,  as 
lie  mounted  tiieir  rugged  sides,  and  inhaled  the  freshening  breeze  that 
seemed  to  welcome  him. 

As  he  tracked  his  way  towards  home,  he  examined  minutely  every 
place  that  might  be  likely  to  suit  his  views  :  but  a  thousand  frivolous 
objections  were  involuntarily  starting  up,  when  any  thing  struck  him 
as  peculiarly  adapted  to  them.  He  seemed  plagued  with  a  perver- 
sity of  opposition  to  the  very  object  he  sought  for.  The  fact  was, 
his  inclinations  were  not  in  tune  with  his  projects,  for  while  his  eyes 
explored  each  new  habitation,  his  head  was  fixed  on  the  old  one — 
and  there  never  existed  a  speculation,  planned  by  however  wise  a 
head,  which  might  not  be  baffled  by  one  feeling  of  the  heart.  In  this 
ease,  at  all  events,  Claude's  plans  went  all  for  nothing :  and  he  found 
himself,  at  length,  after  a  journey  of  many  a  weary  league,  within  a 
day's  march  of  home  ;  without  having  taken  one  step  towards  the 
design  which  was  to  remove  him  from  it  for  ever. 

The  anxiety  which  had  accompanied  him  on  bis  expedition,  in- 
eremMed  tenfold  as  the  latter  was  about  to  terminate.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  sphere  of  bis  former  acquaintance,  he  seemed  to  shrink 
into  himself,  a  fear  of  meeting  any  one  to  whom  he  had  been  known 
before.  He  dreaded  the  announcement  of  that  intelligence  which 
sdone  he  expested,  and  felt  that  the  voice  which  should  firat  proclaim 
to  him  the  marriage  of  Aline  and  Caribert  would  sound  like  a  death 
knell  m  his  ears.  In  avoiding  an  encounter  with  the  dreaded  reality 
be  kept,  for  his  last  day*s  march,  high  above  the  inhabited  districts, 
and  wandered  in  paths  peopled  only  by  the  phantoms  which  his  ap- 
prehensions conjured  up. 

IfVhen  he  at  length  got  within  sight  of  his  cottage,  and  gazed  with 
fbll  eyes  and  a  beating  heart,  far  off  beyond  it,  in  the  involuntary 
bat  vain  desire  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  another,  concealed  from  him 
by  the  unequal  soil,  the  sun  was  sinking  in  a  sea  of  haze,  made 
rmdiant  by  his  parting  beams.  Claude's  snadow  as  he  stood  on  the 
edge  of  Mount  Arbizon,  stretched  far  down  the  mountain,  an  emblem 
of  hi»  vague  and  exaggerated  alarms,  and  seemed  like  them  to  hurry 
^th  gigantic  movements  towards  the  spot  that  contained  their  un* 
conscious  author.  It  was  almost  dark  before  he  could  summon  re- 
iK»lution  sufficient  to  descend  into  the  inhabited  valley  and  approach 
HvB  own  door  ;  and  he  did  so  with  great  precaution  not  to  meet  any 
cMie  ib  his  path. 

His  gemie  tap  at  the  door  whs  an&wcred  by  .a  friendly  "  Come  in,*' 
from  the  voice  of  Jeamieton.  Fearful  of  alarming  her  by  an  abrupt 
entrance,  he  hesitated  a  moment,  when  she  added  in  a  more  pressing 
tone,  **  Cone  in,  Simon,  are  you  afraid  ?  " 

*'  I  am  not  Simon,  my  dear  Jeanne  ton,  and  only  afraid  of  frighten- 
iog  you,"  replied  he,  stepping  into  the  kitchen,  and  meeting  ner  as 
#fae  advanced  to  open  the  door  for  her  expected  visitant. 

** Claude !  "  cried  she,  throwing  her  .arms  round  his  neck;  *'  my 
4iear,  dear  brother  !  " 

^t  this  sound,  Aimee,  the  youngest  of  the  'sisters,  ran  out  from  the 
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inner  room»  where  she  bad  been  preparing  for  her  early  bed :  and 
ahe  joined  ber  embraces  and  wcicomes  to  those  of  Jeanneton. 

**  Hut  my  dear  Jeairaeton,''  said  Claude,  after  ilwy  had  all  pven 
vent  to  their  joy  at  this  meeting,  *'  you  did  not  expect  ine.  What 
Simon  was  it  for  whom  you  were  running  to  open  the  door  ? '' 

"Oh!  nobody,*'  replied  she,  blusluDg,  *^but  Simon  Guilloteauz 
of  Bastau,  who  has  stepped  in  now  and  then  of  an  evening  since  you 
lef\  us.'* 

**  It  seeqisUhat  he's  a  welcome  visitor,  Jeanneton. 

**  Not  a  thouaaadth  part  as  welcome  as  you,  my  dear  brother/'  re- 
turned she,  again  and  again  em  bracing  him. 

«*  But  Catrine,*'  asked  Claude,  "  where  is  she  ?  " 

"Gone  to  Sarajicolin,'*  replied  Aimee;  "you  know  this  is  letter 
day  at  the  po8t  office,  and  as  we  had  none  from  yon  the  last  two  Ut- 
ter days,  we  made  sure  of  one  this  time." 

<*  Poor  Catrine !  "  exclaimed  Claude,  "  she  will  be  again  disap- 
pointed." "  Ah,  but  when  she  cornea  back  and  finds  you  here,  in- 
stead of  a  letter  !  "  said  Aimee. 

"  Why  that  will  certainly  be  betier,'*  replied  Claude.  **  You  were 
waiting  up  for  Catrine,  dear  Jeanneton,  "  added  he. 

«*  For  her  ? "  uttered  Jeanneton,  cenfusedly  -"  why — ne— yas,^ 
oh  yes,  I  was  expecting  her.*' 

All  remark  from  the  questioner  was  stopped  by  Aimee 'scrying  out 
that  she  saw  sister  Catrine  coming  up  the  path  close  to  the  house.-— 
To  surprise  her  the  more,  both  the  girls  inastedon  Claude's  conceal- 
ing himself  in  the  closet ;  and  just  as  Jeanneton  closed  the  door,  she 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Bear  Claude,  you  need  not  say  any  thing  to 
Catrine  about  Simon  Guilloteaux ;  1*11  tell  yon  all  by  and  b j  !  " 

Poor  Catrine,  chagrined  and  fatigued,  more  by  her  disappointment 
than  her  journey,  came  in  out  uf  heart,  and  out  of  temper.  Sbe  sat 
down,  exclaiming  that  she  had  no  letter,  and  that  she  was  snre  Claude 
was  dangerously  ill  or  dead.  The  peevish  way  in  which  this  wae 
uttered,  was  not  quite  like  the  tone  of  conviction  which  announces 
our  belief  in  a  calamity  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  little  effect  it  pro* 
duced  on  her  sisters,  Catrine 's  anger  was  more  evident  than  her  mef. 

**  Tou  are  both  very  unfeeling,"  said  she  reproachfully.  *^1  am 
astonished  at  you,  Aimee  ;  as  for  Jeanneton,  1  dare  say  she  forgets 
dear  Claude,  as  easily  as  she  has  poor  Caribert,  sinne  she  has  tuen 
up  with  that  good-for-nothing  fellow,  Guilloteaux." 

At  these  words  Jeanneton  looked  anxiously  towards  the  closet 
door,  fearful  of  Claude's  overhearing  the  accusation  of  levity  so 
fiercely  pronounced  against  her. 

Catrine,  in  her  sharp  way^  saw  the   glance,  and  the  confi}Bioii  of 
her  sister,  and  bounced  up  briskly,  exclaiming — *^  1*11  lay  my  new 
hood  to  an  eagle's  feather,  you  have  got  the  fellow  hid  in  the  closet ! 
Let  me  in,  Simon,'*  cried  she,  pulling  at  the  key.     "  Let  me  in,  I 
say,  or  I'll  break  open  the  door.     Let  me  in,  let  me  in  !*' 

Claude  knowing  her' temper,  flung  the  door  open,  ami  reoeiyed  her 
in  his  arms.  Her  heart,  full  as  warm  as  her  head  was  hot,  bounded 
with  astonished  delight.  She  embraced  her  brother,  then  Jeanneton 
and  Aimee,  then  Claude  once  more  ;  and  laughed  and  cried  altemar 
tely  for  several  minutes. 
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This  whole  seene  was  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  poor  Claude. 
An  immense  weight  seemed  removed  from  his  breast.  He  felt  the 
•tmospbere  of  home  penetrate  to  his  heart;  he  wiped  his  full  eyes 
without  restraint ;  and  sighed  out  manfully  without  i<*ar  of  being 
sneered  at.  He  sat  down  with  all  the  sisters  hanging  about  him,  and 
tar  the  first  few  minutes  was  not  quite  sure  whether  tie  was  happy  or 
miserable.  But  he  soon  sank  into  the  old  tpin  of  thought,  and  be- 
gan beating  about  the  bush  to  come  at  the  news,  without  yentur- 
ing  to  ask  a  plain  question,  or  mention  any  name  directly.  He 
was  in  momentary  expectation  of  Alined  being  pronounced  ;  and 
was  marvelling  much,  what  could  have  made  Catrine  in  her  re- 
proach to  Jeanneton  prefer  the  epithet  <^poor"  to  the  name  of  the  de- 
tested Caribert — that  double-faced  epithet,  which,  in  its  actual  pal- 
pable sense,  is  nine  times  out  of  fen  a  title  of  contempt ;  but  in 
its  figurative  meaning  always  a  type  of  compassion,  its  application 
in  the  present  case  cotild  be  only  in  the  latter  way ;  and  it  was  a 
riddle  not  to  be  read  by  Claude's  unassisted  conjectures.  While 
be  was  puzzling  himself  how  to  come  at  its  meaning,  the  explana- 
tion burst  upon  nini,  in  a  manner  at  once  shocking,  and  almost  in- 
credible to  him. 

"  Dearest  Claude,'*  said  Catrine,  «*  you  are  then  indeed  returned  to 
stay  with  vn  for  ever  ?" 

**  With  you  for  ever,  dear  Catrine,  but  not  here." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  persiitt  in  abandoning  our  old  house .'"  said 
Aimee. 

••  I  do  indeed,  sister,'*  sighed  Claude. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Citrine,  in  a  gayer  tone  :  "  when  you  know  eve- 
rything you  will  not.say  so.'* 

*'Knofv  everything — what  can  you  mean?'*  asked  Claude,  rising, 
and  his  heart  jumping^  as  he  thought,  to  his  throat. 

**  Tell  us  first  all  you  have  heard  of  us  and  your  old  fi*iends,  since 
you  left  home,"  f^atd  Catrine. 

If  eard  ! — Noihing~^not  one  word,  good  or  bad." 

'«  What !  not  heard  that  Caribert** — she  was  here  interrupted  by  a 
pl&rciu);  scream  from  Jeanneton,  who  had  been  nearest  the  door,  and 
was  looking  half  at  her  brother,  and  half  out  into  the  twilight.  She 
threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  crying  "Save  me,  Claude!** — and 
while  she  entwined  one  arm  round  his  neck,  she  made  a  violent 
effort  to  shut  the  door  with  the  other.  Claude  still  supporting  her, 
tore  it  back  upon  its  hinges,  in  the  natuial  impulse  that  prompted 
him  to  face  the  danger,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Straight  before  him,  not  ten  paces  distant,  vacantly  gazing  at  the 
group  within  the  cottage,  with- hollow  eyes  and  listless  smiles,  stood 
Caribert.  His  attitude  and  face  were  speaking  evidences  of  a  host 
of  9uf!erinss.  The  languid  inertness  of  his  form,  and  the  marble 
coldness  of  his  looks,  struck  Claude  as  perfectly  shocking.  At  the 
first  glance  his  heart's  blood  mounted  high.  When  he  gazed  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  to  curdle  in  his  veins.  "" 

The  harried  confusion  and  almost  unintelligible  explanations 
which  burst  from  the  three  sisters  together,  lefl  Claude  bewildered 
and  amazed.    He  could  not  comprehend  the  mystery ;  and  seemed 
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to  have  loft  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  figure  before  him  moved 
awaj,  and  was  Ipllowed  at  a  short  interval  by  another,  which  appear- 
ed  to  him  the  conjuration  of  magical  deception.  It  was  that  of  Alinei 
wrapped  in  her  hood,  kindly  waving  her  band,  and  sadly  smiling, 
as  she  half  distinguished  the  cottage  inhabitants  through  the  twilight. 
Claude  doubted  the  reality  of  every  thing  around  him  and  sat  dowa 
in  a  chair  to  recover  his  scattered  thoughts. 

All  his  efforts  to  comprehend  fajs  sisters  were  exerted  to  meet  their 
endeavors  to  explain,  and  he  soon  began  really  to  understand  the 
main  features  of  their  harrowing  story.  He  had  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  seemed  capable  at  the  moment  of  but  one  strong  sensation— 
that  of  overwhelming  horror  at  Caribert's  loss  of  reason.  When  be 
rightly  understood  the  purpose  of  Aline 's  continued  devotion  to  the 
duty  she  had  undertaken,  he  swore  that  he  too  would  devote  himself 
to  the  sacred  charge,  and  foil  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  such  a 
cause,  he  flew  from  the  cottage  and  followed  the  steps  of  Aline.— 
Her  astonishment  at  seeing  him  by  her  side,  may  perhaps  be  imagin* 
ed.  She  had  taken  him,  in  her  imperfect  passing  glance,  for  the 
new  lover  who  had  succeeded  the  unfortunate  Caribert  in  Jean- 
neton's  favor.  She  received  him  witn  all  the  warmth  of  friendship 
founded  on  esteem ;  his  appearance  was  a  solkce  unhoped  for  and 
powerful ;  and  as  they  slowly  tracked  together  the  homeward  steps 
of  the  maniac,  she  related  the  details  of  what  had  passed  ;  and  he 
drew,  from  the  affliction  they  created,  full  stores  of  hope  that  he  was 
afraid  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  much  less  breatlie  to  her. 

From  that  night  till  the  one  on  which  I  met  them,  these  admi- 
rable as-tociates  pursued  the  task  they  had  voluntarily  undertaken. 
In  all  the  changes  of  their  hapless  patient  (and  he  had  had  many, 
from  sullen  apathy  to  dangerous  excess)  they  watched  and  followed 
him  with  unabating  care.  He  had  during  this  time  one  other  short 
gleam  of  reason.  It  was  but  flitting,  and  seemed  to  leave  him  but 
more  confirmedly  lost ;  and  the  increasing  violence  which  succeeded 
his  relapse  had  only  subsided,  a  few  davs  ^fore,  into  that  treacherous 
calm,  so  like  recovery  as  to  deceive  the  sagacity  of  the  doctors,  and 
the  hopes — shall  I  still  call  them  so  .'  Yes  !  the  hopes  of  Aline  and 
the  expectations  of  Claude. 

During  all  this  time,  Claude  never  ventured  to  speak  of  love.— 
There  was  no  convention  between  him-and  Aline  to  lead  to  this  for- 
bearance. The  subject  of  his  passion  was  never  mentioned.  He 
tacitly  loved  on,  but  when  he  was  with  her  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it 
was  not  love  that  led  him  to  her  presence.  He  fancied  that  he  look- 
ed on  her  as  something  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  that  the  solemn  ser- 
vice which  they  performed  together,  opposed  a  kind  of  religious  bar 
to  the  indulgence  of  such  notions.  It  was  when  he  jvas  away  from 
her  that  he  knew  himself  rightly,  and  found  that  mixed  with  all  tbe 
purity  of  his  attentions  to  Caribert,  was  tbe  passionate  attachment— 
that  rock  on  which  their  friendship  and  their  happine^  had  split. 

Of  the  results  to  be  expected,  Claude  had  but  vague  and  most  un- 
fixed notions.  He  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  subject,  that  he  never 
essayed  to  put  his  feelings  or  hi<  thoughts  in  train,  but  went  on, 
thankful  for  the  blessing  of  being  near  Aline,  and  shuddering  ^^ 
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c&ck  new  lani  <^  Caribert^s  disorder,  whether  it  indicated  a  chance 
«f  his  leeorery  or  the  probability  of  his  death. 

Moinard,  with  hin  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  main  point  of  his  de- 
sires,  the  marriage  of  Aline  with  Claude,  gave  every  possible  chance 
to  tJie  latter  for  establishing  himself  in  her  affection  as  firmly  as  he 
was  fixed  hi  her  regard  ;  and  scrupulously  acceded  to  erery  wish  of 
his  daughter  connected  with  her  attendance  on  Caribert.  He  mean- 
while prayed  fervently  to  all  the  saints  within  the  limited  scope  of 
his  religious  knowledge,  for  the  death  of  the  maniac,  which  alone 
eoold  lead  to  the  chance  of  his  object  being  accomplished. 

Jeanneton  continued  very  merrily  her  flination  with  Simon : 
thooifht  him  an  excellent  substitute  for  Caribert ;  and  gave  but  little 
attemtioB  to  the  more  serious  proceedings  of  her  neiprhbors. 

Hiring  thus  brought  matters  down  to  the  state  in  which  I  first 
introdaced  this  story  to  ray  readeis,  I  shall  now  give  up  my  charac- 
ter as  a  second-hand  relater  of  other  people's  narrative,  and  resume, 
ia  a  new  chapter,  the  acoount  of  what  came  fairly  under  my  own 


CHAPTER  X. 


As  Moinard,  Claude,  RAUfer,  and  myself  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which,  it  will  be  recbllected,  we  were 
stationed  at  the  close  of  Chapter  IV.  the  fall  beauty  of  a  splendid 
tfominer  morning  was  displayed  before  us.  The  mists  had  all  left 
the  plains  and  settled  high  on  the  mountain  tops,  except  here  and 
there  a  gauze-like  remnant  skimming  transparently  across  their  sides, 
like  a  solitary  ^ost  that  had  outstaid  the  hour  of  its  earthly  visiting. 
The  clouds  which  we  now  left  high  above  us,  opened  in  many  places 
a  downward  passage,  for  the  sunbeams,  which  spread  fiir  and  wide' 
aeroas  the  country,  lit  up  by  the  snow-covered  peaks  with  increased 
hriffhtness,  threw  gayer  tints  upon  the  dark  green  of  the  pine-forests, 
mnd  flung  their  broad  and  golden  streaks  nyon  the  embrowned  herb- 
al of  ibe  soil. 

We  traversed  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  tITe  Pic  du  Midi,  which 
elevated  its  proud  head  in  isolated  majesty,  and  stood  out  far  m  front 
of  the  interminable  chain  of  hills,  as  a  giant-commander  before  the 
line  of  his  wide-stretched  legions.  We  began  the  ascent  on  the 
eastern  side,  keeping  in  the  direction' of  Lake  Escoubous  to  the  left, 
mxtd  intending,  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  discovering  Caribert 
aboat  its  borders,  to  mount  towards  the  precipice,  and  cut  into- the 
path  that  terminates  the  road  from  Grippe. 

Jnst  as  we  began  to  wind  up  the  hill,  a  herd  of  about  a  couple  of 
dozen  izards  swept  abruptly  round  its  southern  elbow,  and  rushed  at 
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the  top  of  their  speed  down  towards  the  plflkin.  Their  beaaty  oi  fbim 
and  color  might  be  ffiven  by  a  skilful  painter;  but  what  pencil  could 
convey  a  notion  of  tneir  inimitable  grace,  their  agility  and  speed,  as 
they  darted  along  the  Jewels,  sprang  across  the  huse  masses  of  gran- 
ite and  cleared  at  a  bound  the  rivulets  which  no  we  J  across  their 
way!  Moinard  and  Claude  added  to  their  alarm  by  loud  shouts, 
which  echoed  in  a  hundred  reverberations  from  the  hills,  and  threw 
into  equal  confusion  the  numerous  eagles  which  hovered  slowly 
%bout  the  summits,  as  if  to  guard  the  desolotion  below. 

A  few  paces  more  gave  us  an  extended  view  towards  the  south, 
oT  several  leagues  of  the  valleys  between  us  and  the  principal  ehain 
of  hills.  The  plains  were  for  the  most  part  bleak  iwd  barren,  bat 
were  dotted  by  occasional  scraps  of  wood  and  bramble.  In  <me  of 
these  an  izard  hunter  was  ranging  with  his  two  dogs.  He  carried  a 
stair  in  his  hands,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  sprang  across  every 
obstruction.  He  w«8  bare-beaded  ;  his  gun  was  slung  at  his  hack ; 
his  jacket  open ;  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  buglehsrn  hanging  al 
one  side.  When  the  dogs  took  too  wide  a  range  he  recalled  tasa 
by  winding  his  horn,  and  they  (much  no  doubt  to  the  annoyance  of 
Ranger's  well-farmed  habits)  answered  by  yells,  almost  as  much  in 
tune  as  the  mountain  echoes  which  gave  back  the  bugle's  sounds. 
While  1  observed  the  picturesque  scenery  thus  presented  to  me,  an 
unlucky  izard  started  from  his  bed  among  the  shrubs,  the  dogs  pur- 
sued, the  hunter  levelled  his  gun — >but  as  1  have  already  thrown  the 
whole  scene  into  some  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  description,  I  may 
as  well  transcribe  them  here  to  fill  up  a  page  or  so^ 
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Li^ht  e'er  the  lea  the  hunter  bounds 
With  buoyant  heart  aiid  brow  unclouded- 
Shrill  answer  to  his  bugle's  sounds 
The  hill,  with  iis  peak  in  thick  mists  shrosdsd, 
And  Uie  baying  of  the  houods.  ^ 

He  quickly  clears  the  deep  ravine. 
Treads  with  Mrm  foot  the  blue-flowered  heatb  3 
But  leaps  those  spots  of  treacherous  sreen 
Which  hide  the  shaking  uinsa  beneath, 
Like  life's  allurements  veiling  death. 
Borne  on  his  sharp-piked  stan  he  springs, 
While  the  dogs  thro'  the  bramblv  scrubwood  resfalng^ 
Fleetly  lap  tbo  rock  stream  gushing : 
And  esser  snuif  the  quarry's  trace. 
And  yelp  the  music  of  the  chase-— 
And  keenly  search  as  their  master  sings, 
And  his  lovvl.md  cares  tp  the  rou^h  breesc  flings. 
Th'  gnutc  is  up^  and  away  he  goes ! 
The  izard  springs  from  his  leafy  lair- 
Cleaves,  with  a  panting  plunge,  the  air—- 
A  moment  breathes,  and  backward  throws 
One  glance  at  the  yelling  foes. 
An  eagle  from  her  crag-formed  nest,. 
Spies  the  brief  chuse,  and  onward  soariDg, 
Flaps  her  way  o>r  the  mountain's  breast,     . 
Ard  fancies  food  for  the  hungry  nest. 
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She  inuks  from  herlieigbt  the  fotiri  flash, 

The  death-struck  isard  tumbJea  down, 

And  blnod-drope  bluth  on  the  rock-weede  brown. 

Straightway  the  Btoope  wiih  rapid  dash- 
But  the  hunter'*  stern  fixed  glincc  feariii;;, 
•  Id  gloomy  gr.indcar  upwards  steerin^r, 
Sweeps  siowiy  throu^rh  heavcii's  coiitude, 
To  hover  a^in  o'er  her  screaming  brood. 

^^Ah!  there  mes  Louii  Lixi^r  !*' — exclaiiued-  Claude,  ma  we  find 
ffot  a  new  of  the  hanter.  *«  Woe  betide  iht  animal  at  which  he 
ferels  his  riBe !"  •<  I  know  it,"  added  he,  as  the  isard  fell  mortally 
woonded,  **  be  never  missed  his  mark." 

**•  He  invst  be  a  sare  shot  to  hit  an  izard  at  full  speed,'*  said  I. 

*"*  A je,  that  he  is ;  and  the  flash  of  his  ^n  is  not  a  surer  foreran- 
Dei- of  d^tfa,  than  he  is  of  the  hunters.  We  shall  have  the  whole 
body  of  them  presently.  Louis  always  ^oes  out  seont,  to  mark  the 
piey  and  pi«k  down  the  sUra^lers  (rem  the  isard  herds.  He  is  a  keen 
sportsman  and  found  of  venison.  Hark  !  I  hear  the  cry  of  the  Bmt- 
Urn,  Cmne  on  qnickly,  Sir,^— we  shall  see  them  down  in  the  wood 
from  yonder  point.'* 

I  pressed  forward  accompanied  by  Moinard,  who  though  no  sport** 
ann  by  profession,  had  sometimes  rollowed  the  ohase,  and  seemed  in 
the  animation  of  the  present  scene  to  have  forgotten  entirely  the  busi- 
acsB  that  brought  him  with  us  across  the  hills.  When  we  reached  the 
spot  mention^  by  Claude,  a  new  gorge  was  opened  to  us,  stretching 
to  the  right,  thickly  covered  with  wood,  rising  to  the  westward,  a 
gently-eloping  mountain,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  frightful 
wall  of  that  precipice,  many  hundred  feet  high,  down  which  old 
Lareole  had  been  plunged.  When  1  looked  upwards  and  marked 
the  edge  over  which  I  had  hung  the  morning  before,  and  then  caat 
my  eyes  down  into  the  rocky  bottom,  where  the  old  hunter  had  lain 
dead  with  his  fierce  and  shaggy  foe,  I  forgot  for  an  instant,  in  the 
shock  caused  by  the  view,  the  more  immediate  objects  of  my  curios- 
ity. 

My  attention  was  howerer  qoickly  recalled,  bv  the  loud  shouts 
which  issued  from  the  wood  below,  the  blowing  of  horns,  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  the  report  of  musket  shots.  From  the  smoke  which  rose 
np  through  the  pine  trees,  after  each  discharge,  I  could  ascertain 
that  the  party  which  was  scouring  the  wood  advanced  in  a  tolerably 
regular  line,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stood. — 
Moinard  threw  himself  carelessly  down  and  gased  upon  the  scene* 
Ranger  bounded,  wagged  his  tail  and  addressed  many  supplicating 
looks  to  me,  enquiring  the  meaning  of  this  barbarous  proceeding .-» 
Clapde  loosened  his  gun  from  its  sling,  grasped  it  tn  his  hands,  and 
looked  with  a  piercing  glance,  as  if  Watching  for  his  prey.  I  drew  eat 
the  charges  of  shot  with  which  I  had  loaded  en  starting  from  Moin- 
■rd*s  house,  and  threw  a  ball  into  each  barrel,  with  somewhat  of  the 
compunctious  visitings  which  I  always  felt,  in  puttmg  my  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Joe  Manton  to  such  unfair  and  unworthy  trials.  But  in 
traversing  the  mountains,  my  principal  game  was  to  be  brought  down 
with  ball  ;-»and  the  confession  of  my  remorse  is,  aAer  all,  only  com* 
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prebensible  to  my  English  brother  sporCsmen,  who  will,  I  trust,  pcT' 
don  the  offence  against  home  praetiees^ 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  huDters  was  made  erident  by  those  tele- 
graphic announcements  sent  up  through  the  trees — ^noisy  report* 
ending  in  smoke,  and  to  which  I  have  since  known  many  parallels 
in  news  from  very  nearly  the  same  neighborhood.  In  a  lew  minutes 
three  or  four  hares  bounded  out  of  the  woc^  and  fled  across  the 
plains  in  defiance  of  the  pursuit  of  the  izard  hunters'  dogs.  Present- 
ly two  bears  emerged  from  their  concealment,  and  were  soon  follow- 
ed by  a  third  with  a  wolf  who  sought  like  them  a  refuge  from  the 
approaching  foesw  All  Xhe^  fugitive  saTagesmade,  by  a  coounsn  in- 
stinct, towards  a  rocky  hollow  about  three  hundred  yards  iir  front  of 
the  wood,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  which  we 
were  gradually  inclining. 

Liaier,  who  recognized  Claude,  hallooed  out  to  us  to  descend  still 
faster,  to  hem  in  the  enemy  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape. 
The  wolf  trotted  on  briskly  from  the  wood,  a^  soon  crouched  down 
in  the  poncealment  of  the  brambles  and  high  fern  that  grew  amonc 
the  rocks.  The  bears  advanced  to  the  hollow  witb  ferocious  growC 
ings  and  steady  gravity  of  pace,  that  marked  them  insensible,  or  inv 
di&rent  to  danger. 

The  does  and  hunters  now  began  to  appear.  The  former  to  the 
amount  of  about  twenty,  showed  their  good  training  by  stopping  on 
the  verge  of  the  wood.  They  all  lay  down  or  stood  still,  and  many 
of  them  rolled  in  4he  heath,  refreshing  themselves  after  their  fatigue,, 
and  gaining  fresh  vigor  for  the  coming  contest. 

The  hunlers  all  paused  as  they  came  out,  and  seemed  to  pay  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  movements  of  a  young  man  who  sosu  appeared 
about  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  who  was  distinguished  frocn  his 
eomrades  by  a  red  scarf  tied  across  his  shoulder,  and  a  small  flag  of 
the  same  color,  which  he  waved  in  various  motions  suited  to  the 
commands  he  meant  to  convey. 

**H^!  hai"  said  Claude,  1  see  they  have  chosen  Simon  Gooilki^ 
teaux  captain  of  the  day.     I  hope  he  may  have  good  sport." 

"  I  tmst  he  may,"  replied  I,  **  for  your  sister's  sake.  There  is 
some  profit  in  being  leader  of  a  sueeessiul  party,  isn't  thete?" 

«*  Why,  yes.  Sir ;  there's  a  whole  skin  to  himsell,  if  they  kill  an 
odd  number  of  bears,  and  a  petit  ecu  for  every  wolf,  besides  his  share 
of  the  profits  coming  from  the  commune." 

**  Oh,  then  we  must  do  our  liest  kf  help  the  cause — It  will  all  he  for 
Jeanueton's  benefit  you  know." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  It,  Sir, — Simon  is  too  much  of  a  rake  not  to  sp»nd 
every  franc  he  gains  In  one  foolish  way  or  other ; — but  he's  a  good 
hearted  lad  for  all  that,  and  marriage  will  settle  them  both  one  dsy, 
for  she's  to  the  full  as  unsteady  as  he." 

The  hunters  had  now  fairly  emerged  from  the  wood,  i  counted 
them,  fourteen;  and  there  was  something  irregularly  martial  and 
fiercely  picturesque  in  their  whole  appearance  and  manner.  They 
looked,  every  one,  as  if  they  had  been,  or  ought  to  have  been  soldiers. 
There  was  an  air  of  ruds  uniformity  in  their  leathern  doublets,  that 
gave  a  notion  of  discipline,  and  something  extremely  inspiring  ifi 
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fheir  ardent  gestarM  and  bold  attitudes.  About  ball  a  doien  carried 
fanls ;  tlie  rest  were  ftrmed  with  short  epiket,  and  the  accoMories 
ftrmerly  menlioiied  in  my  deacription  of  the  accoutrements  of  the 
nalbrtiinate  Larcole,  and  Ms  still  more  ill-fated  son. 

liaer  and  Clande  soon  informed  the  party  of  the  good  sport  they 
had  driven  bofere  them.  Theyeeemed  all  highly  ezhilerated  by  the 
intelligence,  and  qnickly  prepared  for  the  attack.  The  Captain  di- 
vided his  party,  moWng  towards  the  left  with  six,  and  ordering  the 
etheiv  to  ad  ranee  strai|^t  forward,  that  they  might  commence  the 
onset  at  two  sides  of  the  holloiv  ;  Claude,  Lizier,  and  myself,  being 
already  on  the  rising  ground  opposite  the  wood,  up  which  they  did 
net  think  of  the  prejr  attempting  to  escape ;  while  an  opening  was 
clearly  left  to  the  southward  to  facilitate  their  flight,  and  leave  a 
tpmcu  for  the  gunsmen  to  fire  without  danger  to  the  party. 

The  dogs  stooped  down  and  crept  onwards,  as  their  masters  silent- 
ly advanced ;  and  when  the  approaching  footsteps  sounded  within 
hearing  of  the  wolf,  I  saw  the  ruffian  throw  his  ears  back,  lay  his  head 
dose  to  the  earth,  and  show  all  the  cunning  air  and  posture  of  a  foz« 
but  none  of  the  ferocity  of  his  kind.  The  bears  huddled  together  in- 
to the  centre  of  the  hollow ;  and  there  was  something  extremely  lu- 
dicroas  In  the  air  of  profound  consultation  of  this  heavy-headed  jnn* 
ta,  and  the  associations  it  brought  to  my  mind,  of  ministers,  mon 
arehs,  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 

Arrived  at  the  edges  of  the  hollow,  the  huntsmen  set  up  a  lond 
ciy  to  touae  the  bears  into  fury,  and  force  them  to  quit  their  vantage 
ground  among  the  broken  rooks  and  shrubs.  The  bears  growled,  and 
named,  and  moved  round  briskly  in  evident  irritation,  but  they  did 
not  stir  from  their  position.  The  wolf  rose  np,  and,  aa  he  made  him- 
aelf  seen,  was  assailed  by  fierce  shouts.  Three  of  the  dogs  were  let 
loose  upon  him,  and  he  immediately  advanced  towards  the  open  space. 
He  looked  round  about  him  at  the  levelled  guna  and  determined  looks 
of  his  adversaries ;  and  then,  whether  from  chance  or  calculation  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide,  he  made  a  sudden  rush  to  the  leflward,  boun- 
ded from  the  hollow,  sprung  up  the  hill,  and  took  full  speed  towards 
us.  Two  ineffisctoal  shots  were  fired  at  him  from  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  bmllets  whined  close  to  us.    No  more  could  be  fired  from  that 

rrter  without  exposing  us  to  great  risk,  and  a  waving  dovm  ward  of 
Captain's  flag  prohibited  the  attempt. 
^  Now,  Liiier,  now !  give  it  to  him,  give  it  to  htm  !"  waa  the  cry 
from  every  voice.  Lizier,  who  stood  about  one  hundred  yards  be- 
low OS,  obeyed  the  call,  took  a  steady  aim,  fired,  and  missed  him. 
Claade,  burning  with  anxiety  to  oatdo  this  celebrated  marksman, 
kvelled  hia  gun,  and  atruck  a  hundred  fragmenta  from  a  block  of 
granite,  over  which  the  fugitive  made  a  bound  at  the  inatant  he 
palled  the  trigger.  It  remained  for  me  to  try  my  hand,  and  I  cer- 
tainly had  fair  play.  Both  Lizier  and  Claude  bad  fired  at  the  run- 
away obliquely ;  but  when  I  covered  him  he  was  daahing  atraight  up 
the  hill  before  me.  I  folt  that  I  had,  as  well  aa  my  own  reputation, 
the  honor  of  Old  England  and  Joe  Bianton  on  the  tip  of  my  finger. 
I  let  Lupus  get  off  to  about  sixty  paeea,  when  I  fired.  The  ground 
wan  ploughed  up  right  under  his  belly — he  galloped  on  unhurt,  but 
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his  fate  was  not  to  be  eladed.  He  had  not  gone  ten  yardi  Ariber 
when  I  pulled  the  eecend  trigger.  The  ball  bit  hiip  right  along  the 
back,  shattered  the  spine,  and  went  clear  through  hia  neck.  He  turn* 
bled  oyer  five  or  six  tim^,  and  laj  Stretched  dead  upon  the  hill. 

A  shout  of  joy  was  his  requium  from  the  whole  party,  with  one 
exception.  That  was  Lizier,  who  looked  sullenly  on,  and  hammered 
his  flint  with  an  air  of  utter  vexation.  As  I  reloaded,  Ranger  looked 
up  for  permission  to  go  forward  to  examine  the  defunct.  I  gave  him 
a  consenting  nod,  and  he  cantered'^off,  but  returned  with  hia  tail  be- 
tween his  legs,  nfVer  a  single  glance,  frightened  at  the  grim  look  of 
the  dead  enemy.  Simon  Goulloteaux  jumped  with  joy,  threw  ap 
his  straw  hat  into  the  air  and  vociferated  many  compliments  to  me 
and  my  Joe  Manton. 

1  remarked  to  Claude  that  his  friend  Lizier  did  net  seem  to  partake 
in  Simon's  pleasure. 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that,  sir,'*  said  he;  "his  black  spiteful  heart 
is  sore  wounded :  it  was  Jie  who  denounced  Caribert  as  his  fiUher's 
murderer." 

My  disquiet  at  the  sight  of  the  fellow,  when  I  heard  this,  took 
away  for  a  moment  my  enjoyment  in  the  attack  on  the  bears,  which 
immediately  followed  my  feat  of  skill.  Butihe  vigor  of  the  combat 
quickly  absorbed  my  attention.  Men  and  dogs  advanced  with  equal 
courage,  and  their  superiority  soon  decided  the  a£^ir.  The  beats 
were  all  killed  af\er  a  hard  struggle ;  and  with  only  the  loss  of  two 
dogs,  who  fell  in  the  first  onset,  and  a  few  slight  scratches  and  brui- 
ses, distributed  in  fair  proportions  between  the  captain  and  four  of  his 
most  ardent  associates. 

The  work  of  slaughter  lasted  but  a  short  time ;  and  when  the  last 
of  the  bears  was  despatched,  a  loud  concert  of  triumph  bust  forth  in 
shouts,  blowing  of  horns,  firing  of  guns  and  barking  of  dogs.  The 
hunters  began  to  drag  the  carcasses  up  into  the  plain ;  the  wolf  was 
brought  down  and  thrown  beside  his  companions  in  death;  and  eaek 
com^Ltant  begiitt  to  examine  the  various  wounds  of  the  victims,  re- 
cogcognistng  those  he  had  himself  inflicted  i  the  whole  party  chat- 
ting over  the  rapid  events  of  the  battle. 

There  was  certainly  somewhat,  beyond  any  thing  I  had  imagined 
or  can  describe,  of  savage  interest  in  the  scene.  I  felt  a  momentaiy 
repugnance  to  the  very  thought  of  fox  or  hare-hunting,  and  made 
an  inward  vow  against  the  tamer  sports  of  the  field,  which  I  have 
kept,  just  in  the  manner  of  a  poet  who  forswears  publishing,  or  a 
coquette  who  renounces  flirtation  after  the  first  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I  perceiTed,  in  the  mean  time,  that  Claude's  obsenralion  had  wan- 
dered from  what  was'paaaing  before  ub,  in  search  of  an  object  not 
erident  to  his  eyes,  but  occupying  all  bis  mind.  He  looked  out  anz- 
MNuly  towards  the  lake ;  and  aRer  exchanging  some  rode  civilities 
with  the  hunters,  and  making  some  inquiries  concernipg  Caribert,  of 
whom  they  all  declared  they  had  seen  nothing,  he  ano  I  proceeded 
in  that  direction  ;  Moinard  taking  the  way  back  to  Mount  Arbizon, 
to  look  after  his  flock  and  its  shepherd. 

Befofe  we  had  advanced  twenty  paces  in  our  several  routes,  Claude 
stopped  short,  called  out  suddenly,  ^^There  he  goes,  by  Heaven,"  or 
nther  an  oath  equivalent  to  that — and  darted  at  full  speed  towards  a 
comer  of  the  wood  through  which  tl^e  hunters  had  driven  their  prey. 
Moinard  heard  the  exclamation,  and  turned  round  ;  tlie  hunteis  sa^iv 
CIaude*s  rapid  movement,  and  looked  out  anxiously ',  and  I  with  emo- 
tions not  easy  to  depict,  stained  ray  sight  to  catQh  a  view  of  the  un- 
fortunate maniac,  whose  fate  had  so  highly  excited  my  curioaity  and 
interest. 

I  gased  some  time  in  vain,  and  had  I  not  depended  much  on  the 
accuracy  of  Claude's  keen  and  accustomed  eye  1  should  have  sup- 
posed him  to  have  been  mistaken.  He  continued  his  rapid  pace  ;  and^ 
I  at  length  observed  a  man  rise  from  among  the  underwood  which 
was  intermixed  with  a  group  of  low  fir  trees  -,  and  from  his  tottering 
gait  as  he  advanced  towards  the  hunters,  I  concluded  (and  my  sup- 
positions were  afterwards  confirmed)  that  he  had  fallen  down  from 
weakness  at  the  moment  he  was  observed  by  Claude. 

This  was  indeed  Caribert.  I  must  not  atrempt  to  analyae  my  own 
wanstttions  as  I  gazed  on  the  deplorable  figure  he  presented.  The 
scene  around  me,  the  prtcipict^  and  the  slaughtered'bears  weltering 
in  their  blood,  were  eombknationa  well  suited  to  such  an  apparition. 
But  his  appearance,  lank  and  haggard,  his  beard  apparently  the 
growth  of  several  weeks,  his  dark  haur  matted  with  weeds  and  damp- 
ed by  the  dew,  his  vestments  torn  against  the  branches  and  roots 
through  which  he  had  all  night  wan&red  ;  his  worn-out  me  in  and 
frame  exhausted — all  this  was  unexpected  and  altogether  shocking. 

I  conld  not  help  figuring  to  myself,  before  I  saw  him,  a  robust  and 
active  young  madman,  of  terrible  aspect  and  ferocious  purpose.  The 
first  impression  made  by  his  appearnoe  was  that  of  enfeebled  age, 
unqualified  to  sustain  a  struggle  with  a  child.  It  was  a  subject  over 
which  a  moralist  or  a  hero  might  have  equally  wept  without  reproach. 
There  was  not  one  of  the  hunters  who  did  not  show  such  symptoms 
of  compassion  as  theif  rough  natures  admitted ;  and  even  Moniard, 
who  stood  beside  me,  was  touched  by  the  woful  picture  on  which  we 
S^zed. 
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Claude  wu  mod  Joined  by  two  or  three  of  the  hunters,  and  m  thejr 
advanced  together  towards  Calibert,  I  observed  Aline  following  on 
foot  the  steps  of  the  wsnderer,  until  she  saw  the  group  that  approach- 
ed to  meet  him ;  when  she  stopped  and  turned  into  the  wood,as  if  abash- 
ed by  the  presence  of  such  a  company.  I  pointed  her  out  to  her  father, 
who  immediately  descended  towards  her,  and  passing  by  the  skirt  of 
the  hollow  near  which  the  hunters  were  scattered,  soon  made  him- 
self observed  by  her,  and  soon  received  her  morning  embrace,  i 
could  not  rest  alone,  a  distant  spectator  of  the  scene,  but  desceoded 
the  level  ground,  along  which  Caribert  was  slowly  moving. 

As  Claude  and  the  others  aot  near  him,  he  spoke,  but  I  could  only 
distinguish  the  sound  of  his  hoarse  and  hollew  voice :  the  words  were 
inarticulate.  The  group  soon  surrounded  htm,  and  it  was  not  loa^ 
before  I  joined  them.  I  made  my  way  close  up  to  him,  and  strove  to 
catch  his  incoherent  and  scarcely  audible  discoarse.  Nothing  can 
be  more  discursive  or  unconnected  than  what  he  said.  He  h^  evi- 
dently lost  all  remembrance  of  the  faces  about  him  ;  and  though  his 
rambling  thoughts  were  full  of  fancies  connected  with  his  rormer 
companions,  he  scarcely  in  one  instance  applied  them  rightly.  The 
only  one  indeed  which  bore  any  direct  meaning,  even  tn  a  supersti- 
tious sense,  was  when  addressing  Louis  Lizler;  starting  off  from 
•omb  rhapsody  which  no  one  comprehended,  his  mind  seemed  to  catdi 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  past,  and  he  turned  with  great  vivacity  to 
Lizier,  who  leaned  upon  his  fusil  close  by,  and  regarded  him  with  a 
lowering  gaze. 

"  You  know  it,  don't  you  ?"  said  he,  briskly  seizing  Lizier  by  the 
the  af  m>  **  You  saw  it  ?  You  watched  them  while  they  fell,  and 
heard  the  crash  down  through  the  trees  and  roeka,  and  listened  tn 
tiieir  groans !  It  will  be  said  I  pushed  them  over,  but  you  will  hurl 
perdition  on  the  beads  of  these  false  villains — ^I  depend- on  you." 

The  fierce  energy  with  which  this  was  uttered,  the  eonacienoe- 
stnick  expression  of  Lizier's  countenance,  and  the  astonished  Ifxiki 
of  the  surrounding  men,  were  most  striking.  The  lieteners  eeemed 
to  consider  the  random  words  of  the  maniac  as  the  utteranoe  of  aa 
oracle,  and  there  was  something  awful  attached  to  their  coiaetdeace ' 
with  faot,  from  the  superstition  that  believes  a  madman's  recogni«ioB 
of  one  who  haa  injured  him  to  be  a  snre  announcement  of  a  violent 
death  to  such  a  person. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  Caribert  did  not  recognize  the  culprit  wfaoai 
he  thus  addreaaed.  But  neither  Lizier  nor  his  comradea  were  of  my 
opinion,  and  the  awe  with  which  they  all  seemed  impressed,  was  a 
fine  lesson  of  human  weakness,  and  not  a  slight  proof  of  the  value  oi 
•vperstition  for  the  government  ef  that  class  over  which  it  is  the 
best,  because  the  most  natural  instrument.  I  deliberately  sav  this  at 
the  risk  of  drawing  down  the  oensvres  of  all  the  Theophilanmropists 
upon  me. 

The  blood  which  covered  some  of  the  banters  now  caught  the  ob- 
servation of  Caribert.  The  lassitude  and  fatigue  by  wliich  he  at  first 
appeared  bowed  down,  gave  wav  all  at  once  to  a  sadden  burst  of  ani- 
mation. He  snatched  a  spear  nom  the  hand  of  one  of  the  men  next 
to  him,  and  brandishing  it  over  his  head,  he  shoated  hoarsel/,  **To 
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the  efaase,  to  the  chase  !*'  His  emaciated  limbs  skook  with  nervous 
agfitation,  and  he  hurried  on  through  the  files  formed  by  the  hunterSf 
who  fell  back  as  he  advanced,  and  oflered  no  obstacle  to  his  progress* 
As  he  ra  hed  on,  shouting  and  waving  the  spear,  his  eye  fixed  on  one 
of  the  slaughtered  bears — he  paused  an  instant,  and  then  with  a  furi* 
oiM  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  violent  effort  at  utterance 
which  his  hoarseness  rendered  vain,  he  flung  himself  on  the  body  of 
the  dead  animal.  He  took  it  up  in  his  arms  with  a  strength  that  ap- 
peared gigantic — and  dashing  it  then  furiously  against  the  grpundi 
he  oeemed  at  once  to  lose  all  power^  and  fell  down  upon  it,  exhausted 
asd  apparently  lifeless. 

He  was  completely  besmeared  with  the  blood,  and  was  altogether 

the  most  appalling  object  I  had  ever  beheld.     He  was  raised  up  quite 

unre9uitne;\y  by  his  friends.     Aline  and  Moinard  approached,  and 

ahe  ^ve  directions  concerning  him,  which  were  promptly  obeyed. 

A  rude  litter  of  pine  branches  covered  with  heath  was  quickly  con* 

stmcted.,  and  the  poor  wretch  laid  upon  it  and  borne  on  the  shoulders 

of  fbar  of  his  companions.    Three  others  walked  beside   it«  with 

Clattdi',  Aline  and  myself;  and  while  she  held  onfe  of  his  hands,  Uid 

kept  steady  her  hood  which  she  threw  over  him^  we  oodasionally  re- 

]ieve<l  each  other  in  the  task  of  carrying  him.     Guilloteaux,  with 

the  remainder  of  the  hunters,  staid  behind  to  secure  the  spoils ;  Moi- 

Dar<i  finally  set  out  for  his  destination,  and  Lizier  was  observed  to 

steal  silently  off  with  his  dog  into  the  wood. 

Aa  we  advanced  tn  the  direction  of  Madame  Lueole's  cottage,  oar 
im^rtanate  burthen  raved  wildly,  but  with  great  exhaustion,  and 
evide-ntly  with  a  pleased  impression  ion  his  mind.  We  could  collect 
from  his  scattered  phrases  that  he  fancied  he  had  killed  the  bear,  and 
tJjat  it  was  the  identical  one  which  had  destroyed  his  father.  This 
idea,  of  having  revenged  his  parent's  death,  and  redeemed  his  own 
eliarsuster,  seemed  to  effect  him  powerfully,  yet  mildly.  The  easy 
exercise  of  the  litter  harmonized  with  the  subdued  tone  of  his  feef- 
in^y  And  the  languor  of  his  frame  ;  and  he  soon  dropped  into  a  slum- 
ber which  continued  till  we  reached  his  house. 

I>aring  oar  march  Aline  told  us  of  her  discovering  him  afler  davr 
breaii)  lying  almost  fainting  in  the  wood  ne^  which  I  had  first  ob- 
aenred  him.  She  had  revived  him  with  the  simple  remedy  of  some 
sno^v^  from  one  of  those  heaps  which  lie  in  the  crevices  of  the  hills, 
&ik1  which  melting  away  little  by  little  as  the  season  advances,  ap- 
-pcnr  from  a  distance  like  straggling  lambs  that  repose  in  the  shelter- 
ed nooks  of  their  wild  pastare>ffrounds.  He  did  not  recollect  her, 
Vixt  received  her  assistance  calmly  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  recovered  himr 
«elf  proceeded  without  any  apparent  object,  wandering  about,  until 
he  li«ard  the  shots  fired  by  the  hunters,  and  their  shouts  as  thsy  adr 
•^soced.  At  these  signals  his  nerves  seemed  new  braced,  ana  his 
mind  inflamed  afresh.  He  pushed  forward  with  increased  eneiyy, 
following  the  well-remembered  sounds  of  the  chase  ;  and  at  length 
eji tangling  himself  at  each  step  of  his  hurried  progress,  he  fell  re> 
nealedly,  until  with  strength  almost  entirely  exhausted,  he  reached 
the  spot  where  Claude's  quick  glance  penseived  him.  Aline  was  led 
heluBd  in  her  pursuit.    The  intrieacy  of  the  i/^ood  had  Qbliged  k^f 
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to  abandon  her  pony  in  the  place  where  she  firtit  fell  in  with  Caribert  ; 
and  from  iatigae  and  agitation,  she  appeared  very  nearly  as  much  in 
want  of  support  aa  the  helpless  object  of  her  care. 

When,  aifler  a  long  and  painful  walk  across  the  hills,  we  reached 
the  term  of  our  expedition,  we  were  met  by  the  poor  mother.  Sb» 
told  us,  weeping,  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  return  from  her  at- 
tempt at  pursuit,  the  evening  before,  almost  immediately  afler  Cari- 
bert had  left  the  house  ;  for  having  lost  sight  of  him  it  was  in  vain 
to  continue  it;  and  that  the  youag  man  who  followed  him,  when 
Claude  went  across  to  Moinard's,  had  been  equally  onable  to  keep 
sight  of  him  after  nightfall.  He  had  relinquished  the  attempt  after 
some  hours'  efforts,  and  had,  as  soon  as  the  mominff  dawned,  return- 
ed to  inform  her  :  and  then  gone  in  search  of  Claude,  in  order  to 
join  him  in  a  new  attempt. 

The  poor  old  woman  wept  bitterly  as  she  gazed  on  her  son.  She 
had,  at  first  sight  of  his  motionless  form  extended  on  the  rude  resem- 
blanee  of  a  bier,  believed  him  to  be  dead.  Her  expressions  of  sor- 
row, even  on  being  assured  of  his  existence,  were  heart-rending. 
8he  accused  herself  with  unsparing  invective  as  the  cause  of  this 
desperate  relapse,  in  net  having  better  guarded  him,  and  prayed  a 
hundred  times  that  death  might  snatch  tier  from  the  observation  of 
his  misery  and  suffering.  Yet  he  did  not  then  appear  to  suflfer  much. 
He  was  quietly  laid  on  nis  bed,  and  seemed  insensible  to  pain.  Hia 
fever  was,  notwithstanding,  most  violent ;  his  skin  was  burning  hot, 
and  his  lips  and  mouth  parched  up.  A  couple  of  old  neighbors  soon 
joined  the  mother  in  the  care  of  the  patient ;  the  doctor  was  sent 
for  to  the  town  six  miles  distant ;  and  every  measure  in  the  mean 
time  taken  to  give  such  relief  as  the  innocent  herbal  preparations 
of  nature's  pharmacopeia  affbrded. 

He  talked  ircessantLy,  always  in  the  same  strain  of  satisfaction  at 
having  revenged  his  father*s  death  ;  and  the  old  women,  one  and  all, 
pronounced  uiat  the  happy  turn  of  feeling  caused  by  this  belief, 
must  operate  wonders  for  bis  euro.  I  was  standing  close  hy  his  bed 
when  the  ancient  triumvirate  pronounced  their  joint  opinion ;  dande 
and  Aline  were  near  me,  and  I  watched  them  well.  He  colored  red, 
and  then  turned  pale,  laid  hold  of  a  chair  that  was  beside  htm,  cast  his 
eyes  down,  and  appeared  to  shrink  from  the  observation  which  he 
looked  conscious  of  having  attracted.  Whether  he  was  shocked  at 
the  discovery  he  made  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  whether  these  were, 
or  were  not,  of  a  nature  so  to  afiect  him,  it  would  be  hard  to  sa^; 
bat  I  fancied  I  read  the  proofs  of  a  first  sensation  of  astonished  dis- 
appointment, in  the  sentence  of  recovery  pronounced  on  Caribei^ 
and  an  after-feeling  of  remorse  at  the  self-acknowledgment  of  such 
a  sensation.  ' 

A  thousand  pages  of  explanation  could  not  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  Aline.  Tiiere  never  was  a  more  pure  display  of  virtue  and 
benevolence.  There  was  an  utter  absence  of  every  sign  by  which 
selfishness  betrays  itself;  unless,  indeed,  selfishness  may  exist  in  the 
sublime  devotion  by  which  one  mind  identifies  itself  with  another, 
and  makes  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  beloved  object  its  own. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  who  watched  round  Caribert'a  bed. 
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meeiyed  with  a  profound  expression  of  pleasure  the  sybil-like  an^* 
Booncement  of  his  progressive  recovery  ;  I  know  not  exactly  what 
my  own  sensations  were  ;  but  so  deeply  interested  was  I  in  what  I 
eonstdered  ~the  real  welfare  of  Aline,  ^o  highly  did  I  regard  Claude 
as  oonneeted  with  it,  so  little  had  1  personuly  seen  of  Caribert,  and 
eoDsequently  bo  faint  was  my  attachment  to  him  in  comparison  with 
tke  others,  that  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  fully  sympathise  in  ibe  warm 
hopes  and  happiness  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  I  had  looked  upon 
him  from  the  first  moment  as  lost  to  the  world.  He  seemed  to  beat 
the  stamp  of  death  on  his  debilitated  frame  ;  and  1  thought  I  saw  a 
sepulchral  glaasiness  in  his  eye,  which  shone  like  the  cold  reflection 
of  a  mirror  lighted  by  a  midnight  lamp. 

We  persuaded  Aline  to  take  possession  of  Madame  Larcole*s  bed, 
mad  get  a  few  hours  repose  ;  and  I  with  the  rest  of  the  party  retired 
from  the  house  to  share,  in  front  of  it,  such  refreshment  as  our  flasks 
and  havresacks  aflToarded.  That  business  settled,  Claude  turned  hia 
steps  towards  home,  and  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him.  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  see  his  sisters,  and  still  more  so  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him  alone  on  the  subject  of  Caribert*s  expec- 
ted recovery, 

1  began  this  latter  topic  by  expressing  my  doubts  of  it.  Claude 
shook  his  head  with  an  involautary  expression  which  seemed  to  say, 
*  l%\»  too  true."  He  did  not  quite  utter  the  words,  but  from  his  re- 
ply it  was  easy  to  see  how  perfectly  the  nataral  desire  of  his  own 
happiness  had  got  the  mastery  over  romantic  feeKngs  for  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer  who  had  so  deeply  injured  it.  He  said  it  was  a  shock- 
ing thing  to  wish  for  the  death  of  any  one  ;  that  Aline's  well-being 
was  every  thmg  to  him,  that  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  m 
his  own  hopes  to  ensure  her  peace  of  mind:  but  1  saw  through  aU 
this  that  poor  Claude,  perhaps,  without  knowing  it,  was  any  thing 
but  cordially  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  Caribert's  recovery.  See- 
ing this,  and  my  opinion  (whatever  my' wishes  might  be)  strongly  in- 
elining  to  a  belief  that  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  I  told  Claucw  that 
I  thought  there  was  but  little  chance  for  him.  He  again  shook  hii 
head,  ^God  knows,  Sir"  said  he  "it  will  be  all  for  the  best,  happen 
whnt  will;  but  if  Mariette,  the  fat  old  woman  in  the  hood  and  blue 
boddice  pronounces  for  his  recovery,  it  is  as  sure  as  the  day  that 
shines  on  us." 

'*She  certainly  said  so,'*  replied  I,  ''and  repeated  it  a  moment  be- 
fore we  left  the  house.     You  have  an  opinion  of  her  skill.''" 

*»0he  is  the  wonder  of  the  whole  country.  Sir.  She  never  went 
wrong  either  as  midwife  or  physician;  and  has  more  knowledge  in 
her  little  finger,  than  Doctor  tfourmont  in  his  big  head.  But  who 
have  we  here  ?  added  my  companion,  looking  down  a  little  ravine  on 
my  left  hand.  I  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  perceive,  to  my 
utter  surprise,  my  dandy  countryman,  (whom  1  had  supposed  snugly 
•Miring  in  Aline's  bed,)  toiling  up  the  rugged  bank  of  the  ravine, 
and  piloted  by  no  other  guide  than  my  last  night's  friend,  the  goat- 
herd, who  had  much  the  appearance  of  one  recovering  firom  a  da* 
banoh,  without  the  assistance  of  hock  and  soda  water.  His  protege, 
the  daody,  looked  all  onfiie.    His  face  was  red  as  his  head;  his  eyes 
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were  blood-shot;  I  am  sure  that  conldhia  feelingfs  have  been  snbjec' 
ted  1o  Yisaal  examination,  they  would  have  appeared  flame-colored. 
He  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  burst  through  the  briars  with  terrible 
explosions  of  indignation ;  but  made  just  about  as  much  waj  towards 
the  top  as  could  be  expected  from  a  living  image  of  the  stone  aisy- 
phus.  He  was  really  a  lamentable  spectacle.  The  place  was  quite 
irrigated  by  the  springs,  which  had  burst  out  and  flowed  down  the 
■ides  of  the  hill,  and  he  laboured  through  a  bed  of  weeds  and  mad. 
On  every  bramble  he  passed,  up  or  down,  he  lefl  a  remnant  of  his 
coat,  as  naturallv  as  the  sheep  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  the 
same  rough  path.  His  white  pantaloons  were  slit  into  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  slashed  breeches  of  other  days.  His  Spanish  leather 
boots  were  torn  to  fVttters.  He  had  irretrievably  lost  his  hat ;  and 
his  smart  frock-coat  having  been  totally  despoiled  of  its  skirts,  was 
by  thi&  summary  process  converted  into  a  nondescript  kind  of  vest- 
ment between  a  jacket  and  a  spencer,  most  hoiYibly  unbecoming  to 
his  lengthy  limbs  and  their  unfleshly  appurtenances 


**  The  snborbs  of  his  jacket  being  gone 
He  had  not  left  a  skirt  to  sit  upon." 


upon. 

**  My  good  sir,**  cried  I,  ofiering  him  my  hand,  as  with  desperate 
contortions  he  looked  upwards  for  the  twentieth  time,  **  what  cduld 
have  induced  you  to  take  such  a  path  ^" 

On  hearing  tlie  dound  of  his  own  original  mother  tongue,  which, 
in  this  unguarded  moment  I  inconsiderately  spoke,  he  made  a  full 
■top :  and  formed  with  his  wide-stretbhed  legs  and  the  ground  he 
stood  on,  a  gigantic  figure  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  his  body  stand- 
ing up  in  a  right  line  from  its  utmost  apex. 

**  Heaven  aAd  earth  !''  cried  he  at  length,  **  are  vou  an  English- 
man  ?  1 11  be  d-    ■   d  if  I  did  not  take  you  last  night  for  a  frog-eater.*' 

Recollecting  tuyaelf  immediately,  and  being  resolved  not  to  ack- 
nowledge our  relationship  ^which  was  somewhat  more  distant  thaa 
he  imagined,)  I  replied  with  a  shrug — 

**  I  speak  a  little  English,  saer." 

**•  Why  you  had  none  of  that  cursed  dis  and  dot  accent  just  now," 
said  he,  eyeing  me  keenly. 

**  I  speak  not  moosh,  saer,"  said  I,  with  a  grimace. 

**  Umph  !"  muttered  he,  **  well,  give  me  your  hand,  any  how,  and 
lug  me  out  of  this  infernal  morass." 

I  tugged  hard,  and  he  struggled  bravely,  but  he  had  stuck  ancle- 
deep,  and  his  long  spurs  held  him  as  last  at  anchor  as  a  seventy-foor 
gun  ship  off  the  North  Foreland.  With  the  help  of  Claude  (die 
goatherd  being  quite  unfit  for  service  from  violent  fits  of  laughter,)  I 
at  length  succeeded  in  digging  out  the  Dandy :  and  we  dragged  hira 
up  to  the  bank  all  in  a  foam,  rivers  of  sweat  pouring  down  his  hol- 
low cheeks,  and  dripping  along  his  mastachios,  whicii  were  thus 
brought  into  two  fine  points  below  his  chin,  and  performed  their  only 
possible  office  of  use  or  ornament,  as  perspiration  conductors. 

After  a  proper  propoition  of  puffiing  and  blowing,  necessary  to 
put  him  into  wind^'his  first  ob^ct  was  to  inflict  due  chastisement  on 
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tile  grlanixig  goatherd,  who,  he  swore,  had  fed  him  to  this  defik,  to 
have  bua  conyenieAtly  robbed  and  murdered,  and  whoae  malice 
^oke  pUisl/  in  his  looks.  Away,  therefore,  he  darted  at  full  speed 
after  the  yooagst^r,  who  seeing  his  intention,  took  to  his  heels,  and 
fed  him  ior  five  minutes  as  pretty  a  little  chace  as  could  be,  in  a 
cirele  of  about  fifty  yards  diameter,  twisting  and  turning  from  his  open- 
moothed  and  long-fegged  porsoer,  with  the  adroitnoM  of  a  hare 
baffling  the  greyhound  on  the  Torkshiro  wolds.  It  was  certainly 
good  sporty  and  the  Dandy  himself  could  net  help  laughing,  when, 
4Vute  done  up,  he  was  obliged  to  fling  himself  down,  and  the  voung 
d(^  came  smiling  up  and  demanded  payment  for  his  services..  Native 
geoeroaity  extinguished  the  Dandy's  remaining  ire ;  and  the  eoatherd 
received  in  his  outstretched  hand  the  flat  slap  of  a  piece  ot  money, 
that  made  him  stare  as  if  he  would  hare,  swallowed  it. 

I  saw  that  Claude  was  now  desirous  of  getting  to  his  home  ;  and 
my  anxiety  lying  more  in  a  retrograde  directif  n,  I  suflered  him  to 
set  ofi  alone^  nying  that  1  would  take  care  to  put  my  coatless  coun- 
tzyman  upon  the  right  track  ior  the  recovery  of  his  pony.  Claude, 
therefore,  set  out ;  promising  to  be  at.Caribert*s  cottage  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  disbanded  guide  trotted  away  joyously  on  nearly  the 
fame  route. 

When  we  were  feft  to  ourselves,  my  new  companion  poured  out 
hia  complaints  in  no  milkiness  of  mood.  He  swore  that  the  Span- 
iards had  stolen  his  horse,  and  that  Moinard  was  feagued  with  them 
in  the  theft.  This  was  proved,  he  said,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  his  ab* 
gccfnding  during  the  night ;  but  .was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
FiUanoas  bill  otchargea,  whieb  he  feft  ready  made  out  with  Manette, 
to  he  presented  as  soon  as  he  was  stirring  in  the  morning.  The  items 
q£  this  account  being  rather  curieus  specimens  of  mountain  orthog* 
zmphy  ss  well  a^  impoaitioil,  I  shall  give  a  transcript  of  it  here  tor 
the  benefit  of  av  readers,  faithfully  taken  and  done  into  English, 
from  the  bit  of  white-brown  paper  on^  which  it  was  scribbled,  in  my 
Moinard's  neat-difficultly-to-be-deeyphered  scrawl. 
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Ganard  pr.  con  toupait 
iVomage  id 
Fin  beart  let  id 
Anmletiaid 
Vio  3  boutt 

An  d'  Vii  avee  Metsrs 

E«paDaale« 
Chavajl,  foioc  avaoine 


/r.  c. 
5  0 
450 
25 
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fr.  27  75 


jyantiation, 
EpfgUA  GesMeaum'9  Bttt. 

Bed 

Duck  for  hia  sapper 
Chee«e  do. 

Broad,  butter,  milk,  do    . 
Omelette,  do 
Wine,  three  bottles  . 
('SfiiBe       •       .       •        . 
Braady  with  the  Spanish  ) 
gentlemen  ) 

Herae's  hay  and  oata 


jr.   c, 
5    d 
450 
25 

1  75 

2  0 

3  0 
125 

7    0 

3    0 

fr.  27  75 

I  endeavored  toanpease  the  Dandy,  who  confessed  that  (on  reflect- 
ing that  such  traTelfeni  as  he  formed  the  only  hwest  of  the  poo( 
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mountaifleen,  and  maBt,  therefore,  expect  be  eat  down  wiihtmt 
mercj)  he  did  not  care  much  for  paying  a  guinea  or  two  for  a  day's 
■port,  that  few  people  saw  flo  much  of  a  country  at  00  cheap  a  price  ; 
and  in  fact,  that  he  would  have  been  well  satisfied,  and  in  very  good 
humor  after  all  his  losses,  but  for  the  blackguard  robbery  committed 
upon  him  in  the  person  of  his  pony. 

On  this  tender  point  1  soon  tranqnilixed  him,  by  asraring  him  of 
the  animal's  safety,  answering  for  the  truth  of  Moinard*s  assertioK 
that  his  daughter  had  rode  him  away  in  search  of  her  lover;  and  by 
finally  pointmg  out  the  cottage,  where  both  daughter  and  lover  were 
at  that  very  moment. 

'  *<  There,  are  they  ?*'  cried  he,  "  then,  by  the  Lord,  Monsiemr,  I'Q 
go  and  have  a  peep  at  them.'* 

I  remonstrated  on  the  score  of  his  tattered  appearance,  and  rec- 
ommended his  accompanying  me  to  Moinard*s  to  recover  his  pony 
and  set  off  for  Bagncres,  the  place  whence  he  came.  To  this  he  ob- 
jected, assuring  me  that  although  he  had  lost  the  skirts  of  his  eoat, 
he  still  had  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons,  and  wherewithal  in  them 
to  make  him  welcome  wherever  he  went,  and  that  probably  he  had 
the  will  as  well  as  the  means,  to  heal  the  heart-soreft  of  the  girl  and 
her  sweet  heart.  Upon  this  hint  I  turned  with  him  towards  Cari- 
bert's  lowly  dwelling ;  and  though  I  did  not  think  very  highly  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  remedy  for  the  case  in  question,  I  did  not  fail  to  cul- 
tivate the  kind  feeling  which  1  saw  spontaneously  rising  througii 
the  rouffh  soil  of  his  independant  spirit. 

At  Madame  Larcole*s  he  was  not  gratified  by  a  sight  of  either  Car- 
ibert  or  Aline.  Thev  both  slent  soundly ;  but  the  old  woman  made 
her  appearance  ;  and  the  Dandy  was  so  touched  by  the  picture  I  had 
sketched  of  the  distresses  around  him,  that  he  began  counting  down 
his  Napoleons  to  the  wonder-stricken  mother  so  fast,  that  I  was  real- 
ly obliged  to  hold  his  hand,  seeing  that  his  heart  was  outstripping 
the  prudence  with  which  all  hearts  ou^ ht  to  travel  side  by  aide. 
Seven  or  eight  of  these  golden  gifts  remamed  in  thefirmly-ahat  himd 
of  Madame  Larcole,  whose  fingers  seemed  to  close  as  naturally  upon 
them,  as  the  feelers  of  some  animals  fasten  on  their  food.  Bat  as 
her  hand  closied  her  heart  opened,  from  some  oocult  nervous  aetion, 
I  suppose,  and  she  began  the  expression  of  her  natitude  in  terms 
which  the  Dandy  was  too  sensitive  to  endure.  I  saw  very  plainly 
that  he  did  not  want  thanks,  and  he  begged  of  me  to  hurry  off  with 
him  towards  Moinard's,  that  he  might  escape  ftom  the  trouble  .of  re- 
ceiving praises  and  blessings.  We  set  off  accordingly,  and  1  was 
really  so  muoh  impressed  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  him,  that  I 
could  no  longer  resist  acknowledging  my  country.  1  got  out  of  the 
scrape  of  my  naving  imposed  myselron  him  for  a  Frenchman,  by  tell- 
ing bim  it  was  my  object  to  be  thought  so  while  I  travelled  in  these 
wild  parts.  He  was  too  well  satisfied  at  finding  that  I  came  from  so  near 
home  with  him,  to  feel  any  annoyance  on  the  score  of  my  harmless 
deceit,  and  threw  out  many  jocose  hmts  as  to  my  motives,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 

He  marched  manfully  with  me  to  Moinard's,  notwithstanding  that 
his  boots  and  his  silk  stockings  were  fairly  worn  from  hia  feet.    He 
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VM  a  fine  pvoof  of  what  good  mettle  can  do  in  tiiese  cases ;  and  he 
disdained  to  own  himself  knocked  up  when  he  arrived.  Webegail* 
ed  the  waj  by  various  efforts  to  be  agreeable  to  each  other.  At  his 
Kqoest,  I  threw  into  the  rough  imitation  formerly  given  to  the  read- 
er, the  sense  of  the  song  sung  by  the  Spaniards.  He  in  his  turn  con- 
fimed  himself  a  bit  of  a  "geologist.  I  looked  amazingly  profound 
and  marbley,  as  if  I  had  been  a  chip  of  the  same  block,  as  he  avow- 
ed his  great  disappointment  in  not  having  been  able  to  pursue  his 
aearch  after  Schistus,  and  Euphodite,  and  Tfaonschiefer,  and  Quad- 
ersandstain — and  heaven  knows  how  many  other  varieties,  of  which 
I  was  only  puzzled  to  know  how  he  could  remember  the  names,  or 
who  could  have  invented  them. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  we  got  from  Moinard  a  straw  hat  and  an 
M  cloak  wherewith  ta  cover  his  raggedness,  and  for  which  ^e  paid 
donbJe  their  original  value  j  he  then  discharged  his  bill,  mounted  his 
fony ;  squeezed  my  hand  ;  gave  a  hearty  damn  or  two  to  all  moun- 
tain, districts  and  rougish  mountaineers ;  and  set  off  in  a  gentle  can- 
ter towards  Bagneres — ^the  tattered  remains  of  one  boot  and  its  brass 
apur  trailing  upon  the  road,  like  the  ill-fastened  drag-chain  of  a 
stage-coach. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


1  passed  the  remunder  of  the  day  with  Moinard,  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  morning,  and  collecting  from  him  many  of  the  partic- 
ulars which  I  have  already  woven  into  my  narrative  of  previous  oc- 
currences I  gave  up  my  original  plan  of  returning  to  Caribert's 
thinking  that  my  presence  would  be  but  useless.  1  occupied  the  bed 
evacuated  by  my  countryman  ;  my  host,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
turned  into  a  paHet  under  one  of  the  sheds  ;  and  Mannette,  in  the 
natural  course  of  promotion,  crept  between  the  blankets  to  which 
the  night  before  she  had  served  as  a  coverlid. 

1  never  slept  so  soundly.  The  extreme  fatigue  of  the  last  two 
days,  the  effects  of  a  heavy  supper,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  ragout  of 
izard-flesh  seasoned  strongly  with  garlic,  and  the  soporific  qualities 
of  two  large  glasses  of  brandj-ano-water,  all  combined  to  nold  me 
ftst  to  my  mattrass,  until  late  m  the  morning ;  when  I  was  aroused 
by  a  clatter  in  the  kitchen,  between  Mannette,  her  eagle,  and  h^x  iz- 
vd,  who  were  all  breakfasting  together ;  the  clamorous  demands  of 
her  two  pets  mingling  with  her  shrill  voice,  which  was  going  its  or- 
dinary course  of  hearty  laughter. 

I  started  up,  opened  my  window,  gazed  out  on  the  magnificent 
prospect  of  rocantain  scenery  before  me,  and  forgot,  for  a  moment. 
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in  contempltttingr  nature  on  this  gnnd  teale,  bow  much  of  hnnnm 
suffering  was  contained  ih  the  narrow  comp«M  of  poor  OnribeTt's 
cottage.  Recalled  to  the  train  of  tli inking  in  which  mj  nine  hours* 
dreamless  sleep  had  made  so  wide  a  gap,  I  was  soon  ready  to  join 
Moinard  in  a  visit  of  enquiry  to  Madame  Lareole,  both  of  ns  bein^ 
anxious  to  know  the  state  of  her  poor  son,  but  not  exactly  from  i.ie 
same  motives. 

We  started  together  and  paid  a  passing  visit  to  Claude's  sisters,  as 
I  was  curious  to  see'  the  various  persons  connected  with  all  I  had 
been  hearing  so  much  about.  Claude  was  gone  off  to  the  spot  where 
all  his  hopes  and  fears  were  centered.  The  girls  were  all  at  home, 
neat  and  respectable,  but  differing  in  nothing  from  the  homely  in- 
habitants of  the  hills,  excepting  that  Jeanneton  had  rather  a  more 
lively  eye  than  tbe  others,  and  a  rosier  tinge  mantling  in  her  dark 
brown  cheeks.  They  appeared  all  In  low  spirits,  and  Catrine,  the 
eldest,  had  some  conversation  in  an  under  tone  with  Moinard,  which 
seemed  sensibly  to  disturb  him. 

He  appeared  anxious  to  quit  the  cottage,  and  soon  after  we  had  ta- 
ken our  leave,  he  told  me  that  Claude,  on  his  return  home  the  night 
before  from  his  second  visit  to  Caribert,  had  announced  that  the 
doctor  who  had  seen  him  coincided  perfectly  with  the  old  women, 
4hat  he  was  in  a  way  of  rapid  recovery  both  of  health  and  reason. 

"  Bad  news  that.  Sir,  both  for  Claude  and  me ;  and  what  a  pros- 
pect for  my  poor  girl  1'* 

"  Why  let's  see,  Mr.  Moinard,"  said  I.  "  It  is  clear  to  me  she  is 
doatingly  attached  to  this  unfortunate  Caribert.  I  know  something 
of  the  human  heart,  and  believe  rrie,  if  he  recovers,  as  thej  say  he 
will,  you  may  yet  see  your  daughter  very  happy  as  his  wife." 

<*  Ab  !  never,  sir,  never — yoo  don't  know  her  heart,  or  her  bead  ei* 
ther.  Supposing  even  that  he  did  qnitc  recover,  let  me  tell  you  that  be 
has  not  a  franc  in  tbe  world,  hot  the  poor  pittance  he  eenld  make  by 
his  banting.'* 

"  1*hat  (Consideration  would  not  weigh  much  with  Aline,"  said  I. 
'*  But  it  weighs  very  heavy  with  me,  let  me  tell  Toa,"  retorted  he 
quickly  ;  **and  she  has  promised  me  never  to  marry  him." 

'*  Well,  well,  my  friend,"  replied  I,  ^*it  is  useless  to  guess  at  what 
may  happen  ;  but  I  recommend  yon  to  make  up  your  mind  (or  the  chance 
of  all  these  promises  being  broken." 

*'  But  suppose  even,"  exclaimed  he  after  a  few  minutes*  thought, — 
^suppose  even  he  shouldn't  recover  his  wits,  is  there  any  chance  of  her 
miirrying  Claude?" 

**  Not  the  least,"  answered  I,  although  it  was  clear  the  question  was 
put  to  himself  rather  than  to  me. 

**  I  think  so  too,  said  he  with  a  heavy  srgh  j  and  we  spoke  no  more 
till  we  crossed  Madame  Larcole's  threshold. 

**  Ah  !  this  is  kind  of  yon,  my  dear  Mr.  Moinard,"  cried  the  old  wo- 
man, receiving  us  at  the  door,  and  kissing  her  neighbor  on  either  cheek — 
livery  kind  indeed,  to  come  up  and  join  in  ail  our  happiness."  "  How 
is  Caribert  getting  on  ?**  asked  he,  freeing  himself  gently  from  the  arms 
of  the  mother. 

'<  Miraculously  well !"  replied  she.     "  He  has  had  such  a  night  as  be 
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fcv  MM  jMHMd,  poor  fellow,  for  many  and  maaj  a  long  iQontli."    **  la* 
dead  !"  mattered  Moinaid.     "  Where  is  my  daoghter  ?" 

**  Here  I  am,  my  lather,"  aaid  Alioe  in  a  uoti  tone,  itepping  from  tli* 
little  inner  room  where  Caribert  lay,  and  giving  me  a  amile  aa  sbepaa»- 
od.  She  had  at  this  time  an  ezpremion  of  eoanteaance  entirely  new. 
Itwaa  a-miztare  of  all  that  waa  moat  delightfol  in  an  ardent  mrad,  bfh 
■OTolence,  high  hope,  and  gratilnde  to  Heaven. 

**  How  is  he  now.  Aline  .'"asked  Moinard,  while  she  embraced  him. 

**  Ob  mneh,  mnch  better,"  replied  she ;  i*  he  advanoes,  thank  God  I 
most  rapidly  ;  Doctor  Boarmont  has  jnst  been  here,  and  expects  eyeiy 
ihiag  from  the  crisis  that  is  nowi  coming  on,  and  so  does  Mariette.  In 
two  days  more  his  fate  will  be  decided :  that  is,  his  mental  recovery 
will,  please  Heaven,  take  place.  That  view  of  the  bear  yesterday  mor- 
ning, and  the  blesMd  notion  it  inspired,  is  the  date  of  all  oar  hopes. 
Three  days,  they  say,  mnst  pass  before  the  positive  change,  beeanse  the 
meen  will  enter  a  new  qoarter  then— only  till  the  day  after  to-monow  ! 
My  dear  father !"  She  here  threw  her  arms  again  round  her  lather 'a 
B^sk,  and  coald  not  restrain  her  tears. 

**  Ah  !  Aline,"  said  he,  '*it  ia  a  sad  thing  when  that  which  makes  a 
^■gliter  weep  lor  joy,  ia  near  bringing  team  of  sorrow  into  the  eyes  of 
her  frfd  lather." 

<*  My  dearest  father,"  exclaimed  Aline,  *'think  of  the  poor  sufferer 
that  liea  in  that  little  room." 

**  What !"  said  he — ^*'and  forget  the  fine  fellow  walking  ovt  there  in 
tbegardhn ?"  and  he  here  pointed  to  Clande  through  the  window. 

The  looks  which  kept  time  with  this  short  oolioouy,  gave  it  a  char- 
acter of  considerable  eloquence  and  feeling.  It  ended  here,  for  Aline 
noftly  withdrew  heraelf  from  her  father's  embrace,  and  retreated  towards 
the  chmnber  of  the  iavalid.  Moinard  walked  out  into  the  garden,  to  talk 
with  Claude  and  keep  op  his  spirits,  in  his  rough  way  of  living  condo- 
lence. I  sou^t  the  old  woman,  in  order  to  gather  what  1  coald  aa  to 
the  actual  state  of  Caribert*s  mind.  They  lud  nothing  new  to  commu- 
nicate. He  had  continued  in  the  same  tranquil  state  in  which  I  left  him; 
wood  slept  profoundly  the  whole  day  and  night,  which  (I  acreed  with  his 
nnrses)  was  caused  by  an  efibrt  of  nature  to  shake  off  the  fever  that  had 
tieibre  oppremed  him. 

1  askea  if  I  might  see  him,  and  the  permission  was  rapidly  grant- 
ed. I  entered  the  room  carefully ;  and  saw  Aline  sftting  on  a  ohair 
near  his  bed,  watching  his  placid  countenance.  He  was  still  sleep- 
ing, and  the  smile  on  Aline*s  lips  seemed  caught  from  that  which 
played  round  his ;  and  as  far  as  might  be  judged  fi'om  the  expres- 
aion  of  a  &ee,  with  eyes  closed,  and  almost  concealed  by  his  beard, 
his  mind  in  its  dawning  state,  was  reTellinr  in  happy  fancies. 

After 'Some  time  I  jomed  Moinard  and  Claude  in  the  garden,  and 
the  former  told  me  the  subject  of  their  eonyersation.  It  consisted 
of  resolutions  on  the  part  of  Claude,  met  by  dissuasion  from  Moin- 
ard, finally  to  arrange  his  former  plans,  and  leaye  the  neighborhood, 
when  Caribert's  recovery  should  be  decidedly  pronounced.  Invited 
to  give  my  opinion  as  an  umpire  between  them,  1  thought  it  would 
be  an  act  of  unkindness  to  poor  Claude,  not  to  confess  that  I  tully 
cgteed  with  him.    It  waa  quite  evident  to  my  disinterested  observa. 
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tion,  that  by  delaying  near  Aline,  he  twisonly  hoarding  up  new  sto- 
ries of  misery  for  him«elfi;  for  1  sft\9enough  of  her  to  make  up  my 
mind,  that  as  soon  as  Caribert  recovered,  the  whole  barrier  against 
their  union  would  give  ws.y,  although  it  had  been  made  up  of  mate- 
rials a  thousand  times  stronger  than  it  was. 

Announcing  this  opinion  as  calmly  as  I  could,  f  saw  that  Clande 
was  almost  strucic  dumb  with  disappointment  to  find  it  tally  with  his 
own.  He  had  wished  to  bear  it,  had  appealed  to  me  for  it,  and  saw 
that  it  was  just — but  he  hoped  all  the  while  to  be  decieved,  and  wish- 
ed so  without  knowing  it.  But  Moinard  was  at  last  beginning  to 
come  round  to  my  way  of  thinking.  He  now,  for  the  first  time, 
confessed  his  fears  that  my  opinion  might  be  prophetic,  and  would 
have  suffered  much,  more  kennly  on  the  occasion  than  be  did,  had 
not  a  new  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  him  all  at  once. 

After  some  time  spent  in  round-about  waya  of  coming  at  the  ex- 
pression of  this  new  notion,  he  exclaimed  "  Why  you  aee,  Claude, 
it  m  useless  to  repine,  if  Heaven  ordains  that  you  muet  give  up  your 
hopes  of  Aline.     It  is  not  every  ahot  that  brings  down  the  bird  we 
aim  at.     Don't  be  ofibnded  Claude,  you  are  a  sportsman,  and  you 
know  that  the  net  that  lets  one  rabbit  loose  may  hold  another  fiut.— 
I  know  very  well  how  truly  you  love  the  girl,  and  you  know  how 
much  we  all  love  you  } — Mannette  and  myself,  I  might  aay,  mnch 
better  than  Aline.     Now  I  was- just  thinking  that  after  a  year's  iret- 
ting  or  so,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  you  might  brighten  up  a 
little,  and  look  about  you  again.     I  don't  want  to  flatter  you,  Claude, 
but  you  know  how  I  wished  for  you  bb  a  son-in-law,  and  wbo  knows 
what  may  happen  yet  ?    It  is  not  for  me  to  praise  my  own  child,  and 
she's  nothing  but  a  child  now,  to  be  sure  ;-— but  a  year  will  soon  pass 
over,  and  then,  you  see,  Mannette  will  be  sixteen  or  thereabouts — 
and  a  nice  comely  lass  I'll  engage  for  it— and  who  knows  what  may 
happen,  after  all  ?'*     He  here  ventured  to  look  up  in  Claude's  face 
for  the  first  time  nincc  he  began  his  oration.     Claude  had  stared  at 
him  all  through  it,  without  comprehending  what  he  would  beat; 
hut  discovering  his  meaning  at  lengtli,  he  only  shook  his  head  and 
replied.     ^^  Mr  Moinard,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
or  what  I  feel."     WitI)  these  words  he  walked  away;  but  after  one 
or  two  turns  in  the  garden  he  rejoined  us,  announcing   his  intention 
of  moving  homewards.     Moinard  said  he  would  aCcorapan^  him» 
and  explain  what  he  meant  on  the  road  ;  they  walked  off  together. 

As  for  me,  I  w  is  resolved  to  remnio  where  I  was,  and  I  made  the 
exCQse  of  my  want  of  ^ccupalion,  and  my  wish  to  be  of  service  in  casa 
a  male  assistant  might  in  any  way  be  wanted  ;  for  the  men  had  all  gf>n.e 
off,  one  by  one,  to  their  several  homes.  I  was,  in  fact,  moch  intereated 
in  the  progress  of  Caribert 's  recovery ;  for  independent  of  my  delight  in 
observing  the  movements  of  Alinci's  feelings,  I  felt  the  chance  df  re- 
marking so  extraordinary  an  occurrence,  as  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortnae 
to  a  person  of  my  parsnits  ;  for  thoogh  not  one  of  the  facnlty,  I  bad 
followed  the  study  of  moral  diseases  wherever  I  chanced  to  find  ibcm 
— and  where  have  I  not  ? 

I  therefore  loitered  aboat  the  house  ;  entered  it  occasionally  ;  chatted 
with  the  oM  woman  whose  favor  1  had  completely  gained,  in  a  great 
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t&easiire,  throofh  the  generosity  of  toj  countryman  ;  I  conyersed  now 
and  then  with  Alioe,  and  watched  the  proofs  of  her  beantifal  dispositioD 
lA  her  lookjB  ;  for  abe  bad  not  many  worda  at  command.  While  she, 
and  I,  and  two  of  the  old  women,  were  taking  oar  dinner  of  onion-aonp 
aod  sailad,  which  every  body  ate  with  that  fine  appetite  given  ns  by 
hope,  and  the  third  noise  sitting  by  Caribert^s  bed,  the  trotting  of  Doctor 
Boarmont's  horse  announced  bis  visit,  and  he  soon  alighted  and  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a  short  thin  man,  of  extremely  nervons  appearance, 
and  rather  timid  manner.  He  addressed  himself  respectfully  to  Mari- 
«Ue,  and  enqaired  the  state  of  his  patient.  She  replied  that  he  went  on 
manrelioBsly  well. 

"Still  sleeping  ?" 

'•Oh  !  always.  Sir—"  \ 

"So  much  the  better — Don't  yoa  think  so.  Marietta?*' 

"To  be  snre  1  do,  Doctor  ;  that's  all  he  wants." 

"Has  be  taken  the  ptisan  ?'*^ 

"Bless  yoor  heart,  Sir,  no  ;  how  conld  he  in  his  sleep  ?*' 

"Ah  ]  very  trao;— let  me  see  him." 

We  here  all  entered  the  sick  roorh  after  the  Doctor.  He  proceeded 
cantionsly  to  f(*el  bis  patient's  palse,  first  proclaiming  his  looks  all  for 
the  better.  While  he  felt  the  pulse  with  a  most  profound  expression  of 
coantenance,  Aline's  eyes  watched  him  with  inexpressible  eagerness.^ 
When  be  withdrew  his  hand  from  Caribert's  wrist  and  said  "  All's 
right,  air*  right,  his  fever  is  gone,  and  we  may  pronounce  him  quite 
well  ;*'  she  could  no  longer  restrain  herself,  but  uttering  an  exclamation 
of  **  thank  God,  thank  God  !"  she  hurst  into  an  hysteric  laugh,  and 
putting  her  bands  to  her  face,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

At  the  soond  of  her  voice,  Caribert  opened  his  eyes,  stared  wildly 
round,  and  said  faintly,  "That  was  Aline  !*'  She  heard  his  words — 
stepped  back  involuntarily  into  the  room,  and  looked  upon  him.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  her  a  moment,  raised  his  band  towards  her,  and  sank 
again  into  sleep. 

'*  It  iij  enough,"  said  the  Doctor,  "his  reason  has  returned." 

Aline  sobbed  almost  to  sufibcation,  the  poor  mother  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  and  wept  and  prayed  incoherently  ;  the  old  women  choruss- 
ed  all  she  said,  with  loud  expressions  of  felicitation  ;  I  could  not  trust 
myself  any  longer  in  the  infection  of  the  general  weakness,  bat  accom- 
panied the  Doctor  to  his  horse,  held  his  bridle  while  he  mounted,  and 
performed  the  civilities  of  the  house  as  he  slowly  trotted  away.  Seeing 
now  much  I  made  myaolf  at  home  at  the  cottage,  he  begged  of  me  ^o 
have  ereat  care  taken  that  Caribert  was  kept  perfectly  tranquil,  for  al- 
tboogh  hifl  recovery  was  certain  it  was  not  complete,  and  he  might  be 
driven  into  relapse  by  any  premature  agitation.  In  obedience  to  his' 
pradantia!  wishes,  I  returned  to  the  attendant  group,  and  they  all  agreed 
too  fully  with  the  Doctor's  views,  not  to  observe  bis  orders  strictly.  It 
was  arranged  that  they  should  watch  one  by  one,  regularly  relievinc 
each  other  ;  but  that  no  two  were  to  be  together  in  his  room,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  his  being  disturbed  by  conversation.  His  mother  com- 
menced her  hoar's  watching,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  others  with 
great  rc^^ularity. 
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Old  Mariatte,  who  was  looked  up  to  as  the  great  nigalator  of  9wvf 
thing  concerning  the  patient,  said  that  ail  went  on  well  except  one  point. 
He  breathed  freelj  and  tlept  soondly,  but  she  did  no  tlike  hii-not  aaking 
to  drink.  *'  If  he  would  but  take  of  that  ptisan,*'  laid  she  emphatically, 
"  it  would  act  like  magic  on  him  !**  Knowing  the  sacredneas  of  devo- 
tion in  which  such  diet-drinks  are  held  bj  the  French  of  all  claves  and 
distinctions,  from  the  ducheas  down  to  the  monthly  nurse,  and  having 
myself  neither  predilection  nor  prejudice  for  or  against  those  wishey- 
washey  preparations,  1  paid  but  little  attention  to  Hariette's  anxiety. 

Midnight  approached  ;  and  at  last  (his  mother  sitting  by  his  bedside) 
the  patient  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  drink.  His  moth- 
er reported  this  to  MarieCte.  '*  Heaven  be  praised,"  cried  she,  **  I 
have  now  no  feari  for  him.*' 

We  all,  who  sat  round  the  fire,  participated  in  her  satisfaction  at  this 
decisive  sign.  He  took  a  deep  draught,  seemed  much  refreshed,  and 
dropped  again  into  sleep. 

All  being  now  well.  Aline  took  her  turn  of  watch.  We  had  been 
the  whole  evening  endeavorins  to  persuade  her  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 
but  she  could  not,  as  long  aa  Mariette  had  any  doubt  of  matters  coing 
rightly.  She  had  therefore  rejected  all  our  solicitations,  and  it  now  Hav- 
ing come  to  her  turn  she  persisted  in  fulfilling  her  duty.  She  aooording^ 
ly  entered  the  chamber,  and  took  her  station  on  the  low  chair  beside  her 
Cjuribert*s  bed.  She  went  into  the  room  cheerful  and  animated.  I  fe|t 
niy  heart  throb  with  more  than  common  pleasure  at  witnessing  her  ha^ 
piness  ;  and  for  a  few  short  minutes  I  ran  over  in  fancy  the  days  of  joy 
that  I  counted  for  her  during  the  final  recovery  of  her  lover,  and  the 
bliss  that  I  could  no^help  believing  destined  for  her  as  his  faithful  and 
beloved  wife.  The  old  women  resumed  their  positions  round  the  fire, 
and  as  I  saw  they  were  all,  even  their  careful  old  Mariette,  worn  out 
with  watching,  I  determined  to  take  a  stroll  on  the  hill,  and  enjoy  the 
silent  beauties  of  the  clear  moonlight. 

I  walked  thus,  moralizing  and  poetizing  ibr  above  an  hour.    True  to 
that  ever-working  principle  of  egotism  which  leads  the  mind  through  all 
thelabyrintlM  of  analM^r*  back  upon  the  home  of  its  own  selfishness,  I 
ran  over  in  that  period  the  many  recollections  of  my  own  chequered 
life,  and  planned  and  fancied  matter  enough  for  centuries  to  come.     At 
last  I  b^an  to  feel  chilly,  and  returned  to  the  cottage.    I  entered  cau- 
tiously, and  found  everv  thing  wearin^^  the  same  appearance  as  when  1 
had  walked  out,  the  old  women  in  their  unvaried  postures,  and  ail  sound 
asleep.    1  crept  softly  towards  Caribert's  room,  and  saw  that  poor  Aline 
had  also  yielded  to  the  influences  which  in  hours  of  woe  and  apprehen- 
sion she  could  so  easily  resist,  but  which  this  short  season  of  her  happi- 
ness had  so  effectually  duposed  her  to  receive.    Tired  nature  had  sunk  ; 
she  had  quitted  the  chair,  and  sat  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed,  her  head 
npon  it,  her  eyes  just  closed,  and  her  senses  all  locked  up.    I  returned 
to  the  outer  room,  took  the  chair  which  the  old  crones  had  left  vacant 
for  me  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  infected  by  the  examples  of  repose 
around  me,  after  a  short  time  I  too  b^an  to  dose  away,  and  finally  slept 
like  my  companions. 

Were  I  to  live  for  those  centuries  over  which  my  thoughts  had 
before  been  wandering,  I  could  never  forget  the  sound  that  woke  OM 


fiom  that  fllmnber— a  shriek  too  horrid  eTsn  to  think  of— or  the  tight 
that  fltnick  upon  mj  eyes  when  I  reached  the  place  from  whence 
the  alarm  proceeded.  I  mshed  into  Caribert's  room,  and  thought  I 
■aw  aiipectre.  It  was  Aline — standinff  upright  on  the  spot  where  I 
had  left  her  sleeping,  her  face  bloodless,  her  eyes  staring  like  the 
gase  of  madness,  her  hands  holding  up  close  to  her  heart  the  hand  of 
Gahbert.  Believing  her  under  the  influence  of  a  horrid  vision,  I 
caught  her  by  the  arm  and  shook  her  forcibly,  but  she  was  ndt 
dreaming.  I  touched  the  hand  whieh  she  held  in  hers,  but  it  wao 
stiffened  in  the  colder  clasp  of  death.  Caribert  was  no  more.  lift 
had  died  while  she  slept  by  him.  She  awoke  from  her  imperfect 
alnmber,  was  startled  by  the  death-like  silence  around  her,  heard  no 
breath,  canght  his^hand,  and  found  it  icy  and  motionless. 

Such  was  his  quiet,  yet  with  all  'the  circumstanoes  of  hope— mf 
certainty  even — I  must  say  his  terrible  death.  Reflection  may  tell 
me,  it  iA  trne,  that  he  died  happy,  that  his  last  hours  were  selaoed 
by  the  notion  of  having  revenged  his  father's  fate  ;  and  one  flitting 
moment  sweetened  by  the  sound  of  her  voice  whom  -he  adored, 
and  possibly  by  the  shadowy  glimpse  of  bis  recovered  reason  bright- 
ened by  her  sight.  -  It  is  thus  I  wish  my  readers  to  reflect  Upon  his 
exit ;  and  1  will  not  strive  to  strengthen  any  more  painful  impres- 
sions vfhich  may  rise  upon  their  minds.  I  therefore  pass  over  the 
scene  of  Bufl*ering  that  fallowed  this  shocking  and  quite  unlooked- 
for  event.  It  is  ^  little  importance  to  know  by  what  error  of  judg- 
ment the  poo^  patient's  disorder  was  misconceivedt  Vi|l  it8,terxniA^- 
tion  so  sadly  miscalculated.  1  shall  leave  his  memory  in  the  care  of 
my  readoM  and  pass  to  other  subjec&s. 

Not  being  willing'  to  deal  too  hardly  with  poor  human  nature  jia 
its  moments  of  trial,  I  never  wished  to  enter  deeply  into  the  secret 
of  Claude's  momeataneous  feeing  when  .be  ^t  heard  of  Caribei^fe 
death.  God  knows  what  the  beat  of  us  might  have  felt  in  this  case, 
daring  the  temptation  which  such  a  surprise  held  out  to  selfishness. 
But  I  saw  him  very  soon  after.  I  saw  him  standing  over  his  rival'a 
death-bead — I  saw  him  following  him  to  his  grave — a  faithful  por- 
trait of  disinterested  sorrow.  He  wept  over  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
his  companion  and  playmate,  the  man  he  had  chosen  for  the  husband 
of  his  sister,  and  the  confidant  of  his  own  true  passion.  In  this 
united  character  he  mourned  hini  bitterly ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
neither  recollection  nor  resentment  discoloured  by  one  stain  the  pic- 
ture he  imaged  to  himself. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  this  genuine  display  of  generosity 
and  worth  sank  deep  in  Aline 's  heart.  Would  any  of  my  readers 
have  had  her  insennble  to  it,  or  have  wished  her  to  withhold  its  re- 
ward, and  renounce  the  manifold  chances  of  happiness  which  its 
participation  oflered  to  her  sorrow-stricken  heart?  I  wish,  if  there 
be '  any  such,  that  they  had  seen  her  as  I  did  about  a  year  ago,  with 
two  fine  boys  hanging  at  her  neck ;  her  husband  (the  identical 
Clande)  smiling  beside  them ;  and  a  look  of  sober  contentment  set- 
tled on  the  face  that  I  had  so  often  seen  agitated  by  deep  woe. 

Jeannetton  carried  on  a  long  flirtation  with  Simon  Guilloteaux, 
and  was  two  or  three  times  half  tempted  to  jilt  him ;  but  good  for- 
tune triumphed  over  her  frivolity,  for  during  one  of  her  moment  of 
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tru«  feeling,  apart  from  coquetry,  he  asked  her  eerionely  to  tnanr 
him.  She  consented,  was  married,  and  is  now,  as  Claude  foretold, 
the  steady  and  respectable  wife  of  an  honest,  industrious  man.  Ltz* 
ier,  haunted  by  the  superstitious  presentiment  of  the  fate  which  he 
believed  decreed  for  him,  threw  himself  as  if  by  destiny  into  the 
way  of  a  hundred  dangers.  He  thus  conyerted  the  chance-wander- 
ing of  insanity  into  a  prophecy.  He  escaped  all  native  risks,  but 
he  joined  the  French  army  which  marched  for  the  invasion  of  Spain, 
and  was  almost  the  first  man  who  fell,  in  the  furtherance  of  an  en- 
terprise  as  dark  and  treacherous  as  he  who  thus  became  one  of  its 
earliest  victims. 

Mannette  is,  I  hope,  by  this  time,  happily  married  to  a  young  man 
of  Sarancolin,  for  there  was  great  talk  of  such  an  event  when  I  last 
visited  the  hills.  Jeanneton*s  sister  remained  at  that  time  single, 
and  they  assisted  their  old  friend  Aline  to  make  Claude's  cottage 
and  native  spot  so  happy  to  him,  that  1  verily  believe  be  would  net 
now  exchange  it  for  the  whole  side  of  any  other  mountain,  though 
it  were  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 


NOTE. 

This  story  formed  the  first  of  the  second  series  of  "High- ways  and 
By-ways."  It  was  written  with  groat  rapidity,  and  under  the  excite- 
l&entf»rodnced  by  the  nnlookedfor  success  of  the  preceeding  volumes. 
Tlie  reperusal  of  those  pages  forcibly  recalls  the  delightful  honn 
ipent  in  their  composition,  when  I  flew  to  my  work  "like  a  French 
Falconer,"  with  freedom  and  confidence,  urged  on  by  almost  every 
inducement  which  could  add  a  charm  to  authorship'. 

1  occupied  at  the  time  the  eettage  residence  in  which  ThoBMS 
Moore  was  my  predecessor,  on  the  hill  called  la  huttt  CoosZtn,  clooe 
to  Sevres  and  the  Park  of  St.  Cloud,  overhanging  the  Seine,  and 
within  SIX  miles  of  Paris,  which  paradise  of  cities  I  could  see  firom 
my  windows  every  morning,  and  where  most  of  my  evenings  were 
■pent  But  not  all — ^for  the  chateau  just  above  me,  the  property  of 
an  intimate  friend,  formed  a  point  of  reunion  for  much  of  the  talent 
and  celebrity  of  tlie  capital  -,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  being  quite 
at  my  disposal,  the  place  contained  abounding  sources  of  enjoyment  * 
It  was  there  and  then  that  I  really  began  my  literary  career ;  and 
though  1  am  still  far  from  the  goal  I  then  aspired  to,  and  towards 


which  I  am  now  little  likely  to  advance,  I  cannot  omit  thia  passing 
tribute  to  the  sUtrting  post  and  its  associations. 

But  it  18  with  the  Pyrenees  and  not  with  Paris  my  reader  h^ve  to 
^ftt  pKfent.  The  Bear  hanters  of  the  first  are  even  more  invitin|f 
tbin  the  Lion  buiiters  of  the  latter.  In  retorning  to  the  mountains  I 
frel  qoite  as  much  at  hoflie  as  in  the  metropolis  of  European  art  and 
elegance.  The  stirring  recollections  of  the  one  fade  away  before 
theie  records  of  the  rough  walks  and  rude  enjoyments  of  the  other. 
Nature,  after  all — and  above  all  Human  Nature — ^is  the  true  source 
of  undying  attraction ;  and  one  glimpse  into  its  dark  recesses  is  worth 
the  gaudiest  glare  of  civilization. 

la  the  story  of  Caribert  1  have  endeavored  to  depict  the  workings 
of  the  heart,  as  I  believe  the  heart  would  work  in  such  situations. 
I  had,  (taking  for  granted  that  all  I  have  told  was  fact,)  but  meagre 
materials  for  such  ananlysis  of  feeling  as  I  have  attempted  in  the 
principal  character.  And  the  author  who  would  pourtray  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  merely  from  secondhand  sources  of  information  as  to 
their  words  or  actions,  must  be  allowed  great  latitude,  and  ought  to 
meet  with  great  indulgence.  Writers  of  fiction— or  those  who  from 
one  or  two  small  fiicts  have  to  fill  up  a  frame*  work  of  adventure — 
have  a  more  serious  task  to  perform  than  general  readers  may  im- 
•gine.  The  historian  has  certainly  the  more  dignified  occupation. 
Be  traces  out  events  in  their  causes,  follows  them  up  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  works  on  fact,  with  Truth  for  the  result.  The  novelist 
who  shews  forth  human  character  has  only  hints,  analogies  and  sup- 
positions, whereon  to  build  at  best  a  theoretic  structure.  It  is  no 
trifling  trial  of  skill  to  do  this  with  even  limited  efiTect ;  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  natural  picture — that  is  to  say  not  actually  the  portrait  of  a 
given  individual,  but  a  model  for  which  the  reader  feels  that  an  ori- 
ginal might  exist.  If  the  character  of  "Car.bert"  may  claim  this  " 
merit  the  author  is  more  than  satisfied  ;  for  he  admits  that  he  had  not 
even  the  aid  of  all  the  circumstances  assumed  in  the  tale. .  That  a 
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fear  hunter  existed  in  the  U^per  Pyrenees  who  had  abandoned  his 
father  in  a  contest  of  the  kind  described,  and  gone  mad  in  conae- 
qnence,  was  a  fkct.  To  account  for  and  excuse  this  fearful  aberra* 
tion,  in  a  way  that  might  excite  some  sympathy  for  the  recreant, 
without  altogether  making  him  an  object  of  esteem  wajs  what  was  pro* 
posed  and  attempted.  Collateral  subjects  were  introduced  ;  and 
where  were  they  to  be  sought  ?  Were  Aline,  Claude  and  the  rest 
beings  of  the  mountains  or  the  imagination  ?  I  cannot  allow  myself 
to  answer  the  question  so  soon  after  the  reader  has  finished  the  reci* 
tal ;  for  fear  of  spoiling  whatever  interest  it  may  have  excited.  I 
must  again  refer  to  the  last  page  of  the  volumes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Tn  reader  who  hu  ecoompanied  me  thus  fiur,  needs  not  be  told 
^^  my  predilectionB  are  not  tor  cities,  and  may  have  suntiiaed  my 
ATenion  towards  what  are  termed  in  the  parlance  of  war,  strong  pimeet. 
I^sy  only  who  hare  been  ** cribbed  and  cabined"  for  months  to- 
fetiier  within  the  walls  of  a  garrison,  can  fully  comprehend  the  rig- 
^foos  simplicity  of  Cowper's  obvious,  but  not  the  less  original  phrase-- 

"God  made  the  coontiy,  and  maa  made  the  town."— 

And  nothing  short  of  such  a  situation  can  give  a  true  relish  for  the 
«pcn  walks  of  nature,  where,  to  use  Lord  Bacon's  words,  ^*  the  scent 
0*  Air  comes  and  goes  like  the  warblings  of  music." 

In  the  ramparted  cages  to  which  I  allude,  every  thing  is  stagnant. 
An  posstbilitv  of  improvement  is  excluded,  for  a  boundary  is  set  to 
moral  as  well  as  physical  expansion ;  and  an  unbroken  mediocrity 
ii  decreed  for  generation  after  generation.    The  town  seems  to  have 

Snug,  like  the  children  of  the  fabled  mythology,  at  once  from  in- 
lev  to  manhood.  A  dwarfish  precocity  has  forced  the  place  from 
iti  plan  to  its  completion ;  and  it  stands  a  premature  pattern  of  still 
life  and  middle  age,  without  the  pleasing  irregularities  of  a  young 
Mtablishment,  or  the  touching  prognostics  of  pieturesque  decay. 
The  mhabitants  partake  of  this  prim  formality.  They  are  the  most 
(^Kolar  and  least  amiable  of  beings.  All  .the  functions  of  society 
■^  performed  by  beat  of  drum,  r^othing  'degenerates  or  improves 
Variety,  the  brightest  charm  of  life,  is  unworAipped  where  the  des- 
Potiam  of  monotony  is  bowed  down  to.    Not  one  sentiment,  or  im> 
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pulse,  or  instinct,  seems  to  revel  uncontrolled ;  and  1  doubt  wbiefii 
caiculatLon  is  more  considered — the  quantity  of  provisions  which  the 
population  may  consume,  or  the  number  of  months  which  it  is  expe- 
dient to  provide  for  its  consumption.  All  this  matter-of-fact  slavery 
is  most  revolting  to  one  of  my  rambling  turn  >  and  it  is  rarely  that  I 
cross  the  drawbridge  of  a  garrison  town. 

One  e veningf 'however,  daring  a  straggling  tour  through  Flanders, 
f  found  myself  almost  benighted  at  the  gate  of  one  of  its  strongest 
fortresses,  at  that  time  held  by  some  Prussians,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  occupation  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  command.     I 
had  hoped  to  pass  round  the  place,  and  reach  a  village  a  couple  of 
leagues  further  on  my  route  ;  but  I  had  loitered  in  pursuit  of  a  scat- 
tered covey  of  birds  that  had  led  me  a  long  and  fruitless  chase  acroa» 
the  almost  interminable   plains.     The  dusky  haze  of  a  September 
evening  forced  me  to  gire  up  the  pursuit ;  and  the  niffht  was  nearly 
dosing  in  as  I  recovered  the  main  road,  and  trudged  luong,  listening 
to  the  rustling  of  the  breeze  in  the  standing  oats  that  skirted  eacL 
side  of  the  paved  caaseway.    The  business  of  the  day  being  over, 
the  peasants  of  this  unlovely  reigion  had  all  closed  their  huts,  and 
■hut  their  eyes  no  doubt,  upon  ibe  joyless  world.  ^  The   desolate 
bleakness  around  me  made  me  almost  lon^  for  darkness,  as  prefer- 
id>le  to  the   dim   monotony  of  the  scene.    The   distant  drums   and 
bugles  from  the  town  broke  at  length  on  my  ear,  as  they  sounded 
their  day  dirge  to  the  garrison  within ;  and  the  wild  blast  with  its 
rolling  accompaniment  awoke  a  train  of  thoughts  of  many  a  former 
associate,  scattered  across  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  deeply  shrined 
benoath  it.     Every  step  I  took  seemed  to  rouse  a  recollection,  like 
the  spirit  of  some  departed  scene  ;  and  1  walked  on,  in  imagined  com- 
munion with  the  shades  of  a  less  material  world. 

The  sounds  gradually  died  away,  and  I  entered  the  wreleh- 
ed  suburb  that  looked  like  a  dangling  excrescence  to  the  place.  The 
houses  of  this  suburb  were  so  miserable  that  I,  though  never  over- 
nice,  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  their  outside  appearance,  or  ven- 
ture my  foot  within  ;  so  I  walked  up  to  the  moat  of  a  little  outwork 
thrown  before  the  place,  and  answering  the  hoarse  challenge  of  a 
Prussian  sentinel,  demanded  that  the  bridge  might  be  lowered  and  I 
a^lmitted  into  the  town. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  worrying,  but  perhaps  essential, 
formalities  which  consumed  nearly  on  hour,  before  1  could  take  pos- 
session of  a  comfortless  bed  in  the  jioarest  inn.  The  night  passed 
over  as  it  might ;  and  I  rose  early,  preparing  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney. But  tiie  clouds  lowered,  and  the  rain  poured  down,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  postpone  my  departure,  and  submit  to  my  irksome  imprts- 
onnient.  AYhile  I  breakfasted  and  attempted  to  read  and  write  a  lit- 
tle, I  heard  the  well  remembered  call  for  parade,  hhiwn  by  the  bugles 
an'd  echoed  by  the  drums.  There  was  something  vivifying  in  the 
sound,  which  I  conjectured  (o  mean  more  than  a  mere  garrison  mus- 
ter on  so  wet  a  morning.  I  aroused  Ranger  from  his  slumber,  and 
proposed  a  walk,  preferring  the  certainty  of  a  shower  without,  in 
search  of  the  meaning  of  these  notes  of  preparation,  to  the  tedium 
of  a  ftojourn  within.     We  accordingly  rallied  out  into  the  street,  and 
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toon  came  to  the  principal  square,  where  the  regular  garrison  was 
aii:ead7  in  the  ranks^  and  the  national  guard  strugffling  in.  AU  the 
authorities  of  the  place  were  soon  collected  ;  and  the  crowd  was 
made  up  of  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  militarj,  civil,  and  relig- 
ious distinctions.  In  answer  to  my  enquiries,  I  was^  informed  that 
in  honor  of  some  royal  reminiscence,  a  Te  Deum  was  about  to  be 
chanted  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments being  completed,  the  procession  was  quickly  formed  ;  and  as 
the  town  clock  struck  twelve  it  began  its  march.  It  rained  violent- 
ly ;  and  whether  from  this  cause,  or  the  more  probable  one  of  indif- 
ference to  these  sort  of  things,  but  few  of  the  town's-people  attend- 
ed ;  but  the  train  was  swelled  out  by  some  curious  or  idle  interlopers, 
among  whom  myself  and  Ranger  made  muster.  The  forefgn  part  of 
the  warlike  train  seemed  ill  at  ease  under  the  shower  that  was  tarn- 
ishing  their  lace  and  accoutrements ;  the  citizen- soldiers  looked  sulky 
and  tawdry ;  the  town  magistrates  tripped  mincingly  across  the  dirty 
pavement  in  their  vilk  stockings  and  scarfs ;  the  priests  alone  trudg- 
ed carelessly  through  the  gutters,  their  vestments  dabbling  in  the 
mud,  their  hats  under  their  arms,  their  tonsured  skulls  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  the  invidious  drops  which  trickled  through  their  shabby  um- 
brellas. 

From  the  Hotel  de  Ville  whence  we  started,  we  were  accompanied 
to  church  by  a  band  of  music,  which,  with  the  regular  troops,  form- 
ed  in  two  lines  at  each  side  of  the  open  porch.  As  I  looked  through 
the  vista  made  by  their  ranks,  I  saw  the  massive  columns  of  the 
church  within,  standing  in  dusky  solemnity,  and  forming  a  length- 
ened avenue,  beyond  which  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  altar,  shining 
far  away  in  gorgeous  decoration.  Some  scattered  attendants  in 
white  surplices  flitted  to  and  fro  across  its  steps ;  and  the  vapors  of 
incense,  mixed  with  the  duskier  clouds  exhaled  hj  the  gigantic  ta- 
pers,' threw  an  air  of  awful  mystery  over  the  distant  scene. 

As  I  ffazed,  and  already  seemed  to  catch  the  shadowy  inspiration 
of  the  place,  I  was  startled — almost  shoskedjndeed — to  observe  the 
leading  priest  preceded  up  the  aisle  by  four  drummers  and  about  a 
dozen  of  the  national  guard,  the  former  rolling  their  drums,  the  ech- 
oes of  which  reverberated  wildly  through  the  building.  To  my  in- 
creasing astonishment  and  dismay,  this  advanced  party  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  and  their  careless  yet  measured  tramp  struck  with 
unholy  echoes  upon  the  sacred  floor.  They  ranged  themselves  at 
each  side,  to  the  tMal  exclusion  of  their  reverend  followers,  who 
occupied  seats  raised  in  front  at  some  yards  distance.  Several  fe- 
males were  in  the  church  before  our  arrival,  and  being  all  in  their 
fete  dresses,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  generally  good  looking, 
they  threw  a  lighter  grace  upon  the  otherwise  sombre  scene.  The 
general  and  his'staff,  with  the  magistracy  and  some  decently  attired 
civilians,  came  next  in  order.  I  was  amongst  this  group,  to  which 
succeeded  the  less^ respectable  looking  stragglers,  and  a  few  old  wo- 
men of  the  lower  class.  Ranger  had  slipped  in  unobserved,  and 
croached  nervously  between  my  legs. 

The  military  were  ranged  down  me  aisle  in  triple  ranks,  with  bay- 
onets fixed  and  shouldered  arms,  their  long  plumes  waving  high 
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above  the  bare  heads  of  the  less  privileged  spectators.  The  bnstfe  ot 
their  arrangement  having  sabsided  and  order  being  obtained,  the  Te 
Dtftfin  commenced.  The  performers  were  stationed  in  the  gallery  at 
the  farthest  extremitv  of  the  church,  and  as  the  soft  pealings  of  the 
organ  swelled  out  their  opening  cadences,  the  notes  seemed  to  sink 
into  mv  heart,  and  calmed  for  a  while  the  rather  ruffled  sensations 
excited  by  the  former  parts  of  the  ceremony. 

But  tilts  quiet  tone  was  soon  broken  in  upon,  when  the  orchestra, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  chimed  forth  its  dissonant  interruption.  The 
performers  altogether  did  not  exceed  a  dozen ;  and  the  faint  scrapiDff% 
of  some  ill-tuned  violins,  mingled  with  harsh  voices,  grated  odiouaW 
upon  my  ear,  and  seemed  a  mockery  of  the  solemn  place.  Tlieir 
discord  was  at  times  most  seasonably  interrupted  by  the  rattling  of 
the  indefatigable  drummer^,  who  on  the  occasion  rather  overdid  &eir 
paxts ;  for  an  old  priest,  whose  physiognomy  spoke  him  at  once  good 
natured  and  irascible,  motioned  them  with  violent  gestures  to  desist. 
fiat,  ludicrously  enough,  they  supposed  that  the  actions  of  raising 
his  arm,  striking  his  clenched  fist  against  his  thigh,  stamping  his 
foot,  and  shaking  his  head,  urged  them  to  increase  their  labon — and 
indeed  his  movements  were  any  thing  but  pianissimo — and  the  noise 
was  in  consequence  for  a  time  increased  ten-fold.  Twice  during  the 
ceremony  the  altar  guard  presented  arms,  and  went  through  some 
other  evolutions,  which  found  no  imitation  fh>m  the  ranks,  formed 
down  the  aisTe,  standing  stiff  and  formal  as  if  on  their  regular  parade. 

When  the  music  had  ceased,  two  of  the  best  dressed  and  best  look- 
ing of  the  ladies  i^ent  round  to  collect  money,  and  smilingly  solicit* 
ed  contributions  for  their  silver  plates.  Two  or  three  pieces  of  gold 
and  a  few  of  the  larger  silver  coins  rewarded  their  efibrts.  I  thoo^t 
myself  almost  too  moderate  in  my  donation,  but  was  quite  surpassed 
in  economy  by  a  flashy  looking  native  beside  me,  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  two  other  orders  to  boot,  who  placed 
a  sous  on  the  plate  with  a  significant  glance  at  me,  which  seemed  to 
say  *«  You  are  a  Greenhorn  !*" 

The  procession  left  the  church,  forming  the  same  order  in  which 
it  had  advanced.  I  quitted  it  at  the  door — ^filled  with  reflections  on 
the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed  ;  indulging  in  the  recollections  which 
H  forced  of  the  simple  worship  I  had  been  from  infancy  accustomed 
to ;  and  wondering  at  the  proneness'  of  military  nations  and  proad 
sects,  to  convert  Ihe  temples  of  their  God  into  a  place  of  arms,  and 
frighten  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  each  better  thoufltit  that  should 
rise  in  purity  to  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  crowd  of  associations  which  hurried  across  m}  fanin  saemed  to 
tiring  with  them  the  necessity  of  frcnh  air  sod  a  grem-wood  walk.  I 
felt  the  eramped  streets  too  narrow  for  me  ;  and  kaowing  that  go  in  what 
direction  I  might,  I  should  soon  reach  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  come 
to  the  elm-planted  promenade  of  the  ramparts,  I  Vuoved  forward,  aad 
quickly  gained  an  opening  that  led  me  fairly  apoii  th^m.  The  day  had 
brightened  vp,  but  the  earth  was  still  wet,  and  1  had  the  consolation  of 
seeing  the  whole  extent  of  the  raro|iart  deserted,  except  by  two  or  three 
sentinels,  moving  their  haman  machinery  of  arms  ai^d  legs  in  the  nooks 
of  the  bastions,  where  they  had  to  pace  out  their  hours  of  watch.  I 
stopped  for  an  instant  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  wooden  steps,  inserted 
into  the  inner  lace -of  the  mound «  and  I  cast  down  alternate  looks  upon 
the  crowded  town  which  it  defended,  and  the  dreary  country  which  it 
shot  ont.  An  embrasure,  from  which  a  oannoo  of  large  calibre  projec- 
ted, permitted  me  a  view  of  the  ditch  and  drawbridge,  as  well  as  a  yer- 
tial  peep  at  the  fiice  of  the  covered  way.  In  the  ditch  below,  whisb 
wss  qnite  dry,  and  converted  into  an  extensive  kitchen  garden,  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  suburb  was  dressing  up  a  plot  of  vegetables.  A  few  peas- 
ants in  starched  caps,  slouched  hats,  blue  coats  or  bodices,  breeches  or 
petticoats,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  clattering  with  ther  heavy  saboti 
across  the  bridge,  and  disappearing  under  the  massive  porta).  The  br>€k 
walls  St  each  side  had  their  level  faces  pitted  here  and  there  by  the  marks 
of  cannon  shot,  by  which  the  town  had  been  assailed  in  the  short  aad 
decisive  campaign  of  the  preceding  spring.  But  these  skin-deep  traces, 
and  the  crombUng  remainn  of  a  coaple  of  earth-formed  redonbts,  a-/ew 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  tbo  place,  were  the  only  actual  mementos  of 
war.  The  sullen  looking  cannons,  their  heaps  of  rusty  balls  beside 
them,  and  the  plodding  sentries  pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  were 
mere  mechanical  appurtenances  of  what  might  be  either  quiet  parade  or 
deadly  strife.  1  defy  fate  to  place  a  man  in  a  position  where  martial 
glory  and  its  instruments  could  present  a  meaner  or  leas  imposing  a»- 
pect. 

Coming  close  after  the  scene  I  had  left  behind,  few  situations  could  be 
more  favorable  (o  that  train  of  prosing  philosophy  which  will  force  it- 
•elf,  when  least  called  for,  upon  the  observer  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
think.  1  felt,  accordingly,  falling  fast  into  a  mingled  labyrinth  of  met- 
uphysics  and  morality,  when  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  figure  ap- 
proDching  me  from  the  most  distant  visible  part  of  the  rampart.  I  soon 
discovered  it  to  be  that  of  an  old  religietix  ;  and,  as  I  distinguished  the 
flowing  drapery  of  his  black  serge  dress,  his  small  cotkcd  hat  carried  in 
one  hand,  his  prayer  book  in  the  other,  and  the  silvery  locks  which  floated 
out  from  beneath  his  black  leather  scull-cap,  1  recognized  him  for  th* 
priest,  whose  interference  with  the  drummers  had  attracted  my  attention 
during  the  chant  of  the  Te  Devm,    After  a  time  be  stopped  and  looked 
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around  him,  and,  his  vision  not  being  qaite  us  sharfr  as  mine,  beseemed 
satisfied  that  he  was  alone  and  onobsierved.  He  therefore  folded  the- 
draperj  of  his  cassock  still  closer  to  his  person,  pat  his  hat  mors  ••- 
eoreljr  under  his  arm,  opened  his  missal,  threw  a  glance  towards  heaveo* 
crossed  himself,  and  began  to-  read.  His  devotion  was  instaotaneoos  and* 
intense.  So  much  so  that  he  passed  close  enough  under  the  branches  of 
die  tree  against  which  I  leanod,  to  admit  of  the  rain  drops  paltering  upon 
the  page,  without  hie  observing  me  or  appearing  sensible  to  the  falliug 
Moutnre.  He  toe<k  several  short  tarns  in  this  abairaoted  mood,  matter- 
Ibc  aloud  bis  pious  and  rapid  invoeatioas  ;  and  I  at  length,  from  an  im- 
mHse  of  onriomty,  or  something  ten  frivolous  perhape,  resolved  to  break 
an  upon  hn  occnpatien  and  accost  him.  I  accordingly,  after  a  Ibreed- 
ooogh  snffieiencly  loud  to  excite  his  observation,  took  on  my  bat  and  ad- 
^r«Med  him  in  the  respectful  lone  habitual,.!  suppose,  to  every  one -who 
npiproaebes  age  and  piety,  yet  with  a  manner  verging  sufficiently  on  the 
fitmiliar  to  slx»w  thai  I  meant  something  more  tbui  a  mere  passing  anln* 
tstion.  He  stopped  short,  looked  full  npon  me  an  instant*  as  if  striving 
le  reoollect  my  fhee,  «leaed  the  book,  and  replied  to  my  addressin  terms 
-of  8imT»^e-eivvlity.  andUwitb  a  benevolent  sir.  The  first  step  thus  taken 
I  really  did  not.  well  know  how  to  make  a  second  ;  and  I  felt  that  hh^ 
nentary  embaiiSBSnient  likely  enouth  m  follow  an  sctni^l  breech  ofthe- 
iee^^the  osmmon  iHdstratibn  of  such  a  esse.  My  eM  eompanion*  bow- 
%F|iir,  was  ene  of  ibe  Inst  persons  in  the  world  with  whom  a  man  m^t 
^  subject  to  a  ^  of  awkwardness.  He  had  not  an  atom  of  the  fooling 
which  mafkes  some  people  take  pleasure  in  seeing  others  ill  at  ease  with 
Ihemsehres.  He  wm  too  bumble  in  heart  to  imagine  himself  for  an  in- 
stant an  object  of  rsstraint  on  any  one  ;  and  more  happily  still,  he  had  a 
flaency  of  thoeght  and  tongse  which  was  of  all  things  the  most  conve- 
nient fi>r  altowing- those  he  talked  with  to  recover  their  self-poseeMion. 
'He  therefore  completely  took  the  lead  in  the  colloqsy  ;  and  hisloqnaeity 
Howed  on  for  seme  time  ina  qnietstream  of  common -place  remarks*  en 
the  weather  and  other  topics  of  conversational  trade,  which  every  one 
may  deal  in  withonC  ronch  sense  or  any  license. 

in  the  very  short  replies  which  I  here  and  there  edged  in,  there 
was  no  room  for  a  betrayal  of  my  foreign  pronuaciation  ;  but  I  had 
no  sooner  attered  half-a-dozen  sentences  together,  in  the  way  of 
commentary  on  some  twenty  or  thirty  which  he  bad  poured  forth 
eonsecutively,  than  he  made  corresponding  pauses  of  foot  and 
toBf^e,  and  layinjg  his  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  he  looked  steadily  for 
a  moment  in  my  fooe,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  not  English.  4  made 
an  assenting  bow,  which  he  replied  to  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  a*^bem," 
and  a  halC-smothered  sigh  that  sounded  hoarsely  hollow  as  it  escaped 
him.  He  stepped  on  at  a  brisker  pace  than  before,  occasionallv  ahak- 
ingr  his  head,  uttering  such  imperfect  sounds  as  the  one  just  describ- 
ed, and  striking  his  band  at  times  against  his  thigh  and  his  bresst. 
It  was  evident  that  some  painful  feeling  was  laboring  within,  aad 
Irom  a  sharp  observation  of  the  workings  of  his  countenance,  I  saw 
that  but  very  little  excitement  was  wanting  to  make  him  give  vent 
to  his  emotions  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  a  flood  of  tears.  Not  willing  to> 
lead  him  into  such  betrayal  of  weakness,  I  endeavored  to  resume 
the  thread  of  our  discourse,  without  weavin|^  a  web  for  his  irritabtU^ 
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tv;  and  I  calmly  remarked,  that  I  waa  consciouB  of  tbe  many  cauacif 
lor  animoctty  between  his  nation  and  mine. 

^  My  nation r'  retorted  he,  with  emphasis ;  and  then,  aller  a  short 
pause,  his  countenance  taking  a  melancholy  expression,  and  hiseye^ 
fiUingr  up  brim-full,  he  added — "Do  me  the  pleasure,  wy  dear  sir,  not 
to  use  BO  insulting  an  epithet  in  allusion  to  the  miserable  colony 
which  my  country  now  is  of  yours.'* 

I  did  not  know  which  to  be  most  surprised  at  in  this  speech, — the 
strong  feeline  of  political  sensibility,  so  uncommon  in  the  priest^ 
hood,  or  the  deep  acknowledgement  of  national  degradation,  so  unu- 
soal  in  Frenchmen  of  any  class*  Determined  to  bind  up  tbe  self* 
iniiicted  wounds  of  my  companion's  pride,  I  began  a  train  of  such 
soothing  observations,  as  were  likely,  I  thought,  to  effect  that  object. 
1  ?entured  some  remarks  upon  the  native  richness  of  the  country  in 
soil  and  productions — the  bravery  of  its  men — its  historical  recollec- 
tions—and  I  should  have  gone  much  farther  had  not  the  priest  ab- 
niptiv  stopped  me  with — **For  the  love  of  Ood,  Sir,  cease  !  I  do 
not  think  you  mean  to  hurt  my  feelings,  but  this  is  a  weak  point 
with  me.  I  am  old  and  hot  tempered,  and  can  little  bear  to  tiiink  of 
the  fertile  fields  of  my  country  trampled  down  by  English  soldiers, 
nor  of  her  brave  youths  fighting  for  English  pay  a^inst  her,  nor  oi 
her  historical  recollection^,  darkened  over  by  divisions  and  disgrace 
— this  is  a  theme  I  cannot  talk  or  think  on  calmly." 

He  spoke  this  with  a  vehemence  that  seemed  quite  to  carry  him 
away.  His  grej  e^es  flashed  fire,  and  his  white  hair  shook  wildly 
with  the  rapid  motion  of  his  head.  His  words  came  out  thick  and 
obstructed,  and  his  accent,  which  was  in  tbe  former  part  of  our  con 
ftrence  particularly  pure,  and  even  elegant,  was  changed  by  his 
emotion  into  something  boisterous  and  coarse.  I  gazed  on  him  with 
wonder,  for  even  his  physiognomy  struck  me  as  no  longer  the  same. 
There  was  a  turbulent  vigour  of  expression  more'  strong  than  the 
fire  of  French  vivacity  ',  and  his  quiverinsr  lip  and  strained  muscles 
woke  a  language  leas  refined  than  the  civilized  contortions  of  French 
Matures.  Altogether,  his  person,  his  gestures,  and  above  all,  the 
words  that  escaped  him,  reminded  me  more  of  a  country  then  far 
away  from  me,  than  of  that  in  which  I  was  placed  at  that  time.  The 
whole  scene  brought  full  upon  my  mind  the  memory  of  mj  native 
land  {  and  the  reader  must  excuse  the  egotism  whicn  openly  avows 
what  my  scribblings  have  no  doubt  long  since  sufficiently  betrayed, 
but  which  never  struck  the  old  priest  as  a  fact,  until  I  formally  cen« 
£ip9t0d  it  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  seemed  recovered  enough  to  com- 
prehend roe,  I  exclaimed,  *'Ah !  my  good  Father,  you  know  not  wha^ 
a  chord  you  have  touched.  In  pourtraying  the  temporary  degrada- 
tion of  your  own  country,  you  have  but  too  truly  depicted  tbe  Jong 
enduring  wzetchedn^ss  of  mine.  And  had  I  been  addressing  your 
words  to  another,  he  would  hothAve  doubted  that  I  rapidly  sketched 
the  outlines  of  Ireland's  wae*wern  portrait.'* 

While  I  began  this  sentence,  bis  looks  flashed  wildly  again,  but  as 
1  ended,  a  fixed  stare  of  surprise,  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of 
feature,  took  place  of  his  former  angry  sternness  of  mien.  **I  don*t 
exactly  understand  yon,"  said  he  eagerly  ;  but  recovering  in  a  de- 
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^ee  his  tormer  tone  and  accent,  **joa  told  me  jou  were  an  English- 
majL— didn't  you  ?"  '4  certainly  did,  ^od  father,  tacitly  acknowl- 
edge your  conjecture  as  to  my  nation  ;  but  you  know  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction for  us  here ;  we  are  all  £nglish  on  the  Continent;  but  I  &m, 
I  must  confess  it — an  Irishman.'* 

Scarcely  was  this  last  word  uttered  by  me,  when — how  shall  1  ex- 
press my  astonishment — the  old  priest  started  back — then,  tbrowin|p 
aside  both  hat  and  prayer  book,  sprang  forward, — opened  his  arms — 
flung  them  round  m}  neck — burst  into  tears  ; — and  with  a  broad, 
rich,  genuine  Irish  brogue,  exclaimed  in  English,  that  bore  no  taint 
of  foreign  accent,  "An  Irishman—an  Irishman  !  you  an  Irishman  ! 
and  I  after  taking  you  all  the  while'for  Enj^iish — for  an  inimy  !  Oh 
murther,^murther,  it's'too  bad  entirely.     For  the  love  of  Jasus  for- 

five  me  my  jewel — my  heart's  chuck  full  of  joy  and  sorrow.  An 
rishman  !  Oh  the  devil  a  doubt  of  it — long  life  to  your  potaty  Face, 
it  spakes  for  you  plain  enough  !  an  Irishman  !  Oh  murther,  mur- 
ther!"  \ 

Great  as  was  his  surprise, 'it  could  not  have  equalled  mine,  al- 
though its  expression  was  somevvhat  more  extravagant.  1  found  it 
hard  to  reconcile  my  belief  to  the  evidence  of  the  metamorphosis 
which  1  witnessed  ;  and  1  fear  I  shall  have  a  difficult  task,  to  per- 
suade my  readers  of  the  reality  of  tlie  scene.  The  change  was  com- 
plete, not  only  of  tone  and  manner,  but  it  seemed  also  of  character 
and  appearance.  The  pure  French  accent  and  suavity  of  diction, 
and  the  polished  air  and  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  were  at  once 
converted,  as  if  by  magic,  into  the  sweeping  overflowings  of  Hiber- 
nian rusticity  and  warm-heartedness.  Both  characters  seemed  equal- 
ly his  in  all  the  shades  of  their  wide  distinction  ;  the  one  not  for  an 
instant  blending  with  the  other,  and  each  adapted  to  him  in  its  turn 
as  if  no  other  could  by  possibility  be  his.  It  was  quite  marvellous 
to  me,  and  I  gazed  on  him  as  a  kind  of  phenomenon. 
.  After  he  had  embraced  me  a  dozen  times,  uttering  at  every  pavse 
incoherent  sentences  of  astonishment  and  delight,  I  recovered  myfelf 
sufficiently  to  demand  some  explanation  of  this  double  transformation. 
"  Why  at  least,*'  said  I,  "did  you  not  address  me  in  English,  when  I 
acknowledged  myself  to  be  (i  British  subject  V 

"  What !  do  you  think  then,"  replied  he  with  warmth,  "that  I 
would  bemean  myself  so  far  before  an  Englishman,  as  to  speak  bis 
language  and  to  proclaim  myself  his  slave,  when  I  could  talk  French 
and  avow  myself  his  inimy  !** 

**■  But  when  you  addressed  me  you  evidently  spoke  of  Ireland,  and 
ielt  only  for  her!" 

"  Troth,  that's  true  enough,  agrah  !  but  I  had  the  pleasure  all  the 
while  of  cutting  the  cowld  heart  of  a  Sassanach,  without  plainly 
telling  him  he  was  my  master ;  and,  af\er  all,  France  is  little 
better  nor  Ireland  now-a-days.  Th«y  sarve  her  as  they  plase,  and 
as  she  well  desarves,  to  tell  the  truth  of  it — but  one  dosn't  like  to 
confess  that  these  English  have  right  on  their  side  any  way.** 

The  bitter  tone  of  this  speech  told  as  plainly  as  the  Words  the  in- 
veterate hatred  of  the  simply  and  honest  minded  speaker,  and  as  our 
conversation  warmed,  I  came  into  the  gradual  knowledge  of  the  pe- 


colianties  «f  his  ttlustion,  and  tke  'smgleneM  off  bis  heart.  The 
won^rfal  contradiction  of  his  xDanner,  when  yiewed  in  the  different 
aspects  which  I  have  attempted  to  show  to  raj  leaders,  was  easily 
aeeooBted  for,  when  I  learned  that  he  had  left  Ireland  fifty  years  be- 
fore, at  the  a^  of  fiiteen,  and  had  eyer  since  that  time  liyed  entirely 
in  Fnaee;  inhailing^  with  the  piejndiees  of  the  coantrj  continaal 
nutriment  for  those  more  properly  his  own,  and,  while  acquiring  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  not  losing  one  tone  {>eculiar  to 
his  native  'ntteranee  and  accent ;  his  manner  of  acting  as  well  as 
speaking  bad  become  quite  French,  while  his  habits  of  thought  and 
&eling  were  stUl  strictly  Irish.  Some  pectdiar  faculty  of  memory 
allowed  him  to  learn  a  new  language,  without  in  the  least  degree 
losing  the  old ;  and  he  presented  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
a  doable  identity  that  eyer  came  under  my  observation. 

There  was  one  peculiar  char<icteristic  about  him  whicli  was  ludi- 
crous in  a  high  degree".  While  speaking  French  his  words  seemed 
enfled  with  the  minutest  yariety  of  selection,  and  not  a  syllabic 
eiept  in  that  bore  the  slightest  relation  to  in^iety  or  freedom  of 
speech.  When  he  spoke  English 'cyeiy  sentence  was  thickly  larded 
with  phrases  of  the  lowest  rank  in  the  diction  of  Ireland^  and  with 
•sAhs  of  the  yery  coarsest  kind.  The  fact  was,  that  he  spoke  the 
first  language  as  it  bad  been  taucht  him  in  a  conyent,  and  the  latter 
as  he  had  learned  it  in  bogs  and  mountains.  The  one  hflLd  all  the 
festraintandeleffance  of  the  art,  the  other  the  untutored  energy  of 
nature.  In  Ireland  he  had  been  little  better  than  a  peasant ;  in 
France  he  became  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  could  dwell,  for  page  after 
psige,  in  efforts  to  describe  and  account  for  the  facility  with  which 
he  preserved  and  shifted  each  distinctive  teharMter — like  a  man  slip- 
ping from  his  fustian  shooting-jacket  into  bis  silk  dsessing-gown,  and 
seeming  equally  at  home  in  each. 

T  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  my  regret  that  I  cannot  commit 
his  oaths  to  print;  because  1  feel  that  my  samples  of  his  conversa- 
tion lose  more  than  half  their  flavor  deprived  of  those  vsoarse  excla- 
mationsj  which  he  nttered  quite  unconsciously,  and  which,  from  him 
were  as  harmless  as  the  softest  lispings  of  innocence,  i  may,  at 
least,  gaUtopudarey  give  some  of  his  less  o^nsive  quotations,  with 
his  peculiar  translations  of  thenig— ibr  he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
priest. 

*^  Oh,  my  darling  1^*  ezcdaimed  he,  with  a  thnnderiag  oath ;  ^'Jierer 
— ^never  forget  your  country,  or  abandon  her  in  distress.  High  or 
low,  jricb  or  poor,  on  fut,  or  a-horseback/rememher  the  parent  that 
bore  you. — 


^  Seek  out  your  ould  motlier. 
Ton'll  find  ao  saeh  another.' 


That's  IrtUndi-yoold  Ireland,  my  darling,  as  she  is  called  now-a- 
days ;  or,  Iniafail,  Inisafg^a,  Jema,  Juvema,  Iris  or  Erin,  asour  fore- 
&Uiers,  the  Mifeaians,  used  to  call  her  in  other  and  better  days 
than  ours.  Ton'U  never  forget  her,  will  you?"  continued  he,  with 
^reat  eamestnesa. 

voi^  IL  2 


14  TJ»  VKXSiTy  AMD 

*<  I  hope  I  never  ehaU^  mj  good  ftilMri"  ivpfied  I,  0eu«elj  aldtf 
to  lepreM  a  emUe  wluch  ieemBd  to  riie  te  my  tipf,  from  a  mixed 
fteliDf  in  which  pleaeore  was  pfedorainant. 

*'  Hope  you  won't !  be  aose  mi  it^  my  jewel,  if  yoa*d  expeet  goo4 
lack  in  this  nnfortnnato  world.  No  good  ean  oome  of  a  man  that 
foripeta  his  own  country,  alwoad  or  at  home.  Remember  #hil 
Horace  told  us, 

'  Calum  mm  tmiwutm  nmiimi  pd  tnaw  mart  twnmL' 

*  They  cbange  their  ikiei,  bnt  aol  their  hearts. 
Who  croaa  the  seas  to  foreign  parts/ 

**  Remember  that,  agrah ;  and  don't  be  worse  nor  the  Romana. 
You  wouldn't  would  you  ?'* 

*«  No,  not  willingly,"  said  I. 

«  Not  at  all,  you  mean,"  cried  he  briskly;  "  don't  be  aayinf  tho 
thing  by  halves,  tie t  patriotism  be  ^triotism,  out  and  out  li 
never  does  no  good  when  it's  split  into  halves.  Remember  that 
we're  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  woorld,  true  enough^ — drhrett 
but  of  oiir  beautiful  island, — ^banished  from  the  greenest  apol  on 
earth. — 

'  Nos  patrite  fines,  it  iMda  UnqmaLca  arvaJ 

'  We  quit  our  beaatifhl  6oantrv'i  boands, 
Like  banted  hares  before  the  hounds.' 

B«t  that's  no  raison  why  we  AonlAtfH  coine  round  to  our  firms 
again.  Saint  Patrick  forgrve  me!  (and  Virgif  too!)  for  a  free 
translation  and  a  joke,  at  the  cost  of  my  country  and  eclogue 
the  first.  But  the  joke's  a  bitter  one  ;  and  whaf  s  werse,  it's  a  true 
Me,  Oed  help  us  r 

Boehy  with  the  excepfioci  of  the  Mihs,  tirhich'  my  companion  un> 
eoascioaaly  rollied  forth,  and  which'  I  listened  io  with  fear  lest  the 
rampaorts  might  echo  them  to  som^  scandal-catching  ear,  was  the 
general  tenor  el  an  hour's  disconrse.  If  the  patriotism  of  the  hon- 
eat  creatnoto  I  eouYeni^d  with'  er^r  sltrmbenid,  it  did  sb  Ifke  a  hare 
with  it8«yesopen,  and  was  in  an  instant  ready  to  spring  forth  at  the 
slightest  excitement.  Country  was  with  him  indeed  a  fertile  soil, 
and  brought  forward,  at  each'  ihention  a  pfentiful  crop  of  oudtations 
and  translations,  the  moat  distorted  and  hidicrouB.  m  criea.  without 
mercy  '^aeitvs,  Camden,  and- the  reneraUtt  Bede,  lUibdiigbnus,  Stan- 
ihurst,  Graldus  Cambrensis,  and  all  other  writers,  ancient  and 
modern,  upon  Ireland,  to  prove  what  was  nev«r,  I  believe,  doubted, 
— that  her  soil  was  the  most  fertile  and  least  productive,  her  position 
the  most  favorable  and  least  advantageous,  and  her  people  the  most 
governable,  and  the  worst  governed,  of  any  in  the  world.*  From 
these,  and  other  pomts  of  a  general  naAas*^  lie  hnsiehad  siflT  into  oe^ 
casional  mention  of  his  persooal  cpneerna,  4onneoiMaa,and'adv«i> 
tures ;  gave  ancestral  sketches  of  his  frilMiy,  from  th^  dayvof  Mll^ 

■  ■  ■  '  l». ..HI.  ■■  I 

*Sicily  may  be  excepted. 
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«iiis  down  to  thote  of  bis  own  hiher  mmd  nalne-^iiike,  Mister  Dessia 
0*Co]logaB,  of  8|ieeUo«bawii ;  uid  nrnde-  himaelf  asfiuiHiited  with 
fM  nocb  9M  1  knew  of  mf  Sumly^  whieh  wm  justvAMiffcto  osiiTinos 
Jiiin  that  his  cempamtive  nttshroom  growth,  its  Enj^lisk  origia,  sad 
above  all,  its  religion,  were  barely  suflScient  to  givo  me  Ihe  tiAle  ef 
sn  Irishman  by  courtesy,  but  no  more  claim  to  it  than  a  man  wtose 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  bad  been  confined  to  an  island  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago* 

Two  circamstanccs  oonfiected  with  this  anbj^  gained  me,  however, 
a  degree  of  favor  in  his  eyes,  which  common  caaies  conid  never  have 
prodaced.  The  first  was,  when  in  ansiver  to  hi?  enquiry — **  If  I  had 
ever  heard  tell  of  the  fiojg;  of  Allen  ?"  t  replied,  that  I  had  been  born, 
or  at  least  nursed,  iipon  its  borders  j — that  vie  whistling  of  the  wind  a- 
croas  its  brown  bleak  breast,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  curlews  that 
sprung  fit>m  its  heather  into  the  skies,  were  the  first  sounds  that  im- 
pressed themselves  appn  rpy  recollection  ^— that  the  blackened  rains  of 
Castle  Carbery,  rising  far  npon  its  skirtSj  were  the  earliesi  objects  od 
which  my  memory  seemed  to  have  reposed  ; — and  that  its  fragrant  wild- 
fltfwers  and  mossy  banks  bad  been  many  a  time  my  pillows  in  tho 
dreamless  sleep  of  infancy.  The  next  matter  which  endeared  me  to  the 
friendiship  of  father  O'Collosftn,  was  the.  mention  of  my  name.  He 
was  too  welt  informed  on,  tne  affiiirs  of  Ireland  not  to  feel  that  U  liad 
been  natnralized  there,  by  nearly  half  a  century  of  connection  with  all 
that  concerned  the  coontry *8  good  ;  and  he  did  honor,  for  its  sake,  to 
one  who  bears  it  with  a  pride  that  is  deeply  blended  with  humility. 

The  result  altogether  of  our  conference  was  an  invitation  from  father 
0*Collogan  to  diAe  with  him  in  his  nrivate  lodging  ;  and  1  fell  myself 
twth  Inclined  and  entitled  to  accept  of  His  hospitality. 


CHAPTER  nr, 

**  Hiisis  the  house,"  said  my  iivnier,  as  he  stepped  before  a  wretch- 
ed looiinig  habitatioB,  in  a  imrraw  lane  elese  behind  the  church. 

•*  Be  yea  lire  here^  my  good  Sir  ?"  asked  I. 

**  Where  ebe  weaM  I  Kve  b«t  ie  my  owa  lodgiag  ?'*  ^uufttreet  he, 
m  the  Irish  foehiou  ;  and,  tucking  up  his  eassoak  high  above  hm  kneee^ 
ke  mUyftd  orer  the  thick  paddle  whieh  lay  stagnant  beflbre  the  entvauaek 
m— led  the  half  dozen  broken  steps  leading  up  lo  it,  and  then  sidM 
kse  broad  shouldem  threugh  the  little  passage  nrhkh  led  into  the  dark 
ficasses  ef  tbe  place.  I  observed  him  to  ctoh  himaelf  as  he  went  in  ; 
and,  loeking  up,  saw  in  a  niebe  ever  the  porch,  i*  which  there  was  ne 
4o*r»  a  little  iang*  iu  pl^btor  ef  Baria,  i eprtMMting:  a  Ihmale  with  a 
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child  ip  her  anna,  daobed  all  erer  witfi  fed  and  gr«eo  paiBf »  declied  tif 
■ome  tarnbbed  fringe  and  faded  ailk  fer  drapeiy*  and  a  bunch  ef  twMted 
leayes  aroimd  the  head*  withered  and  waated  into  a  mockery  of  what 
once  was  flowen.  On  a  atone  tahlet  beneath  was  carf  ed  ia  the  radeat 
poasible  chisaelling,. 

Si  I'&moiiT  de  Mane  est  dans  ton  coot  grave 
Boa  Chretien  arrete,  et  lui  dire  on  Atc. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  this  caricatare  of  the  Tirgin  and  her  habe 
was  placed  as  a  protection  from  the  attacks  of  robbers,  and  was  soppoe* 
ed  of  safficient  efficacy  to  supply  the  place  of  a  dooF  ;  and  I  have  since 
frequently  observed  that  these  effigies  are  aTmest  invariably  to  be  seen 
placed  un  dwetlings  where  no  temptation  to  robbery  coald. exist,  oc 
where  a  rational  defence  was  beyond  the  purchase  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  worked  my  way  afoog  the  raggied  floor  of  the  passage,  following 
closely  on  the  heels  of  my  condactor,  whose  tall  figare  and  ootatretched 
arms  were  jnst  visibhe  as  he  groped  along. 

'*  Take  care  of  the  steps,  my  Jewell,**  cried  he,  aal  stnoibled  nptho 
first  of  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  which  he  was  rapidly  ascending. 

"  ril  take  care  of  my%f.1f  if  I  can,''  replied  I,  laying  hold  of  the 
crazy  banisters  with  one  hand,  feeling  my  way  against  the  wall  with  the 
other,  and  IbUowing  as  qoickly  ae  possible  the  strides  which  be  was 
making  apwardi.  The  san-beams  glimmering  tbrongh  the  dimness  of 
a  sheet  oi  brown  piipor  on  an  misaebed  window-frame  over  the  first 
landing  place,  enabled  me  to  proceed  more  securely  en  the  asoeot, 
which  long  habit  had  rendered  so  familiar  to  the  priest's  tonch,  as  to 
make  light  quite  annecessary  to  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of 
my  knowledge  of  the  place  being  more  limited  than  his  own  ;  and  he 
neither  made  apology  for  its  miserable  appeaisnce,  nor  nsed  ceremony 
in  onr  occnpation  of  it. 

On  the  third,  which  was  indeed  the  attic  story,  he  pansed,  and  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  key  of  most  unwieldly  dimensions,  and  the  nideel 
specimen  of  French  mannfactaring  clnmainess,  be  opened  a  door  and  in- 
vited me  to  walk  iota  his  apartment  as  he  called  it.  I  entered,  and 
took  my  place  on  one  of  three  crazy  nsb-bottomed  chahrs,  whidi,  with 
a  rioketty  table  and  a  small  old-fashioned  carved  secretotre,  formed  the 
visible  fornitnro  of  the  room.  A  faded  green  striped  certain  hanging 
before  a  recess,  concealed,  as  I  afterwards  found  oat,  a  lit  de  aangie^ 
that  is  u  bedstead  of  the  meanest  construction,  which,  covered  with  bed- 
ding perfectly  corresponding,  composed  the  eoneh  where  the  worthy 
tenant  of  the  garret  passed  nights  of  pure  tranquility  that  monafchs 
might  have  envied.  A  couple  of  coarse  prints  ojf  our  Savior  and  the 
Virgin  were  fastened  with  wafers  acainat  the  white- washed  wall ;  a  box- 
woM  cmeifiz  alood  npon  the  mantel-piece  ;  three  or  four  torn  books  lay 
on  a  shelf  in  the  comer  ;  and  a  prep€urcman  for  fire-lighting  fiUed  th« 
hearth,  in  the  shape  of  two  small  pieces  of  wood  with  sonse  shavings* 
supported  behind  by  an  apparently  substantial  log,  wbieh  my  aoensloa- 
ed  eye  soon  however  detected  for  one  of  these  stone  imitattoM  of  fag* 
gots  known  by  the  name  of  Buehe$  EeoHomiqu€9,  The  only  window 
of  the  room  was  placed  in  a  poaitran  the  mo^  diaadvantageom  to  Ihft 
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e^DHBon  imrpofe  of  a  window*  (or  it  wm  diroptly  fiiciog  tbo  bigh  will 
of  the  ol4  cl»reb»  and  iosieid  of  admittiDg  the  raya  of  the  mn  and  a 
Tiew  of  the  hearena,  it  only  diaplayed  the  diaeolorod  stonea  of  the  tot* 
tarii^  adifice,  and  a  ooaplo  of  tiiaM  bideou  facei,  meither  of  man  nor 
haaalB,  which  to|»|ile  griminigly  over  the  parapeta  of  gothic  atraetaretb 

'*  Well,  my  darling,"  cried  father  O'Collocan,  robbing  hia  handa 
and  looking  hospitality  perMoified,  '<  yon  eee  I'm  snag  enonch  here, 
and  heartily  weloome  yon  are  to  the  anare  of  it  It  isn't  mnc£  that  a 
mas  waolB  ia  thii  dirty  world,  and  in  troth.  Tire  nothing  to  complain  of; 
I'm  eemfoitable  and  cootint.  Wonid  yon  Uke  me  to  liaht  the  fire  ?  Not 
that  the  day's  cowld  at  all,  at  all — bat  may  be  you'd  like  a  bit  of  a 
blase?" 

Before  I  eovid  answer  this  qvestion,  pat  in  so  very  qnestionablo  a 
way,  a  goat  of  wind  forced  ia  the  leaTes  of  old  books  which  were  snlv- 
atitnted  fi»r  more  than  one  square  of  broken  glass  in  the  window  ;  and 
tieae  paper  panes  flatteriag  and  flapping  against  the  frame,  answered 
more  plaintr  than  1  contd. 

**'  Well  tnen,  bad  lock  to  that  thieriah  malpeeR  of  a  glazier,  that 
won't  oome  and  put  putty  on  tins  paper  to  aeep  it  in  its  place  !  One 
would  think  it  was  a  windy  day,  but  it's  nothing  at  all  more  nor  a 
little  breeze  that'a  just  turning  the  corner  of  the  iteeple — but  may  be 
you're  cowld  ?    Would  you  like  a  fire,  agrah?  "  said  the  priest. 

"Why,  laith,  Sir,"  answered  1,  •«!  think  a  cheerAil  blaze  in  the 
chimney  would  not  be  amies. '* 

,  ^*  And  why  did'nt  you  say  so  ' '  cned  he  briskly,  opening  at  the 
aame  time  a  drawer  in  the  little  table,  and  taking  out  a  tinder-box. 
**  There'a  nothing  aiaier,  nothing  in  the  world/'  continued  he  ham- 
aaering  a  flint  against  a  broken  segment  of  an  old  horse-shoe.  Hia 
tinder  at  length  caught  the  spark,  and  he  immediately  lighted  a 
match  and  applied  it  to  the  shavings,  which  aa  quickly  sent  out  a 
TOlnme  of  thick  smoke  that  was  met  half  way  Up  the  chimney  by 
**  the  little  hreeae,"  which  roUedut  back  in  suffocating  volleys  into 
the  room. 

•<  Why  then  the  devil  fi^toh  that  dirty  little  Maokguard  of  a  sweep,*' 
exclaimed  my  host.  *^  that  nothing  can  get  him  to  clain  that  chim- 
ney !  but  it's  wellftne  glaxier  did  not  mend  the  window  after  all,  for 
if  he  did,  we  must  have  been  obliged  to  open  It.  It'll  all  pass  out  of 
the  broken  panea  immediately,  my  dear  don't  be  unaisy .  1  know  the 
ways  of  the  place.  Would  you  just  excuse  me  for  five  minutes' 
while  I  go  into  the  doaet  to  take  off  my  things,  and  all  will  be  right 
by  0041  by?'* 

J  bowed  consent,  and  he  opened  a  door  that  admitted  him  into  a 
little  place,  which  seemed  about  the  depth  of  a  common-sized  cup- 
board ,  and  while  changing  hia  dress,  he  left  me  to  ruminate  in  the 
amoke,  on  the  comparative  demerits  of  glaziers  and  ohimney-sweepera, 
cnnents  of  air,  and  ill  constructed  ftinnels.  M  v  reflections  would 
probably  have  taken  a  turn  somewhat  more  solid  and  tangible,  had 
not  their  progreaa  towards  condensation  been  interrupted  by  the  re  i 
mpearance  of  my  host,  who  very  quickly  emerged  firom  his  retreat. 
Hia  alteration  of  costume  rather  atarUed  me  at  first  glance,  for  he 
■eemed  once  noie  to  have  changed  with  it  hia  oharactoc    But  a 
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minule  or  two  conyinoed  me  that  I 'now  saw  him  in  his  primitifv 
original  aspect,  stripped  of  the  fifty  yean*  disgaiMy  that  stood  with 
regard  to  him  in  that  secondary  and  artificial  position,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb  use  does  to  nature.    He  had  carefully  hong  his 
bat  and  cassock  on  a  peg  in  his  dressing  closet,  his  black  feather  cap 
upon  another,  his  high  brass-buckled  shoes  also  were  deposited  on 
their  respective  hoolu  in  the  partition  wall,  as  well  as  the  cravat  and 
band  which  had  completed  his  professional  attire.    He  now  appeared 
in  a  short  skirtless  jacket  of  coarse  brown  woollen,  with  pantaloons  of 
the  same,  serving  also  for  stockings,  and  covering  his  feet,  which 
were  moreover  garnished  with  a  worn-out  pair  of  stained  doth  slip- 
pers,  the  original  colour  of  whichit  was  beyond  my  skill  to  distin- 
guish.    His  white  locks  flowed  unconfined  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
his  open  shirt  colUr  uhowed  a  throat  si  ill  stout  and  muscular,  and 
the  broad  bony  chest  covered  thickly  with  curled  grey  hair.    There 
was  a  flush  on  his  gaunt  and  furrowed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to 
emanate  from  the  same  feeling  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  though 
tl)e  feeling  might  seem  to  a  stranger  one  of  reckless  tumult  or  wild 
outrage,  1  saw  that  it  was  clearly  a  blended  love  of  country,  and 
delight  in   hospitality  ;  the  genuine  union  of  national  and  domestie 
warmth,  so  rarely  to  be  found  and  so  hard  to  be  appreciated.    Hia 
figure  and  mien  taken  altogether  were  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  any  theological  associations,  and  he  only  wanted  a  shilelah 
i)randished  in  his  hand,  to  give  a  perfect  notion  of  an  Irish  patriarchy 
leading  on  his  clans  to  a  banquet,  or  a  battle,  indifferent  as  to  which. 
The  smoke,  aAer  having  performed  sundry  vapoury  evolutions 
under  the  opposing  influences  of  the  chimney  and  the  window,  was 
now  quietly  taking  its  regular  road  to  evaporation ;  and  while  the 
priest  saw  it  clearmg  ofi^  he  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  smiled 
joyously,  taking  a  chair  beside  mine  and  telling  me  ten  times  over 
that  I  was  "  heartily,  heartily  welcome."      In  a  minute  or  two  he 
started  up,  as  if  just  reco^ring  the  trace  of  some  fugitive  thought, 
opened  the  room  door,  and  ejilled  in  all  the  civility  and  mildness  of 
the  French  language  and  accent,  upon  Madame  Genevieve,  his  next 
neighbour  on  the  same  landing  place,  requesting  her  *'to  have  the 
conrplaisance  to  occupy  herself  about  preparing  iiis  dinner,  of  which 
a  friend  was  going  to  partake,  if  it  did  not  put  her  to  any  ineooTen- 
ience."     Madame  Genevieve  replied  that  **she  was  always  ready 
for  the  service  of  U  bon  Pere  Denis^  and  that  the  soup  should  be  on 
the  table  in  ten  minutes."    This  announcement  from  her  shrill  yoiee 
was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  her  shrivelled  face  and  form,  as 
.  she  tottered  in,  bent  almost  double  by  age,  infirmity,  and  the  weight 
of  a  coarse  brown  table-cloth  and  a  couple  of  napkins.    The  tahle 
was  soon  arranged  by  the  old  priest  and  this  faithful  friend  and  serv- 
ing woman,  who  had  prepared  his  frugal  meals  and  attended  to  his 
desolate  chamber  for  more  than  twenty  years.     Her  next  entry  into 
the  room  was  with  a  large  earthen  pot,  called  in  France  a  marwuU^ 
which  she  deposited  by  the  fire,  while  she  went  out  again  to  com- 
plete the  omelet,  for  the  making  of  which  the  said  marmiie  was  re- 
moved from  her  fire  to  ours.     I  knew  this  was  jour  vtairrt  for  the 
worthy  priest,  and,  as- a  tureen  of  onion  soup  was  quickly  smoking 


on  ilie  table,  I  was  rather  pnszled  to  dirine  what  were  the  contents 
of  the  pot,  until,  their  boiling  fhrionsly  up  against  the  lid  forced  it  to 
one  iidie,  and  I  discorered  amidst  the  foam  of  the  agitated  water  a 
quantity  of  larse  potatoes,  dancing  in  the  bubbling  element  and 
bursting  their  skins  as  if  thev  hraghed  in  concert  with  the  emotion. 

**  Mj  good  Father,"  cried  I,  not  &  little  pleased  at  this  plentiful 
specimen  of  our  national  food,  **  1  see  you  have  not  lost  your  Irish- 


»  God  forbid  that  J  did  ! "  replied  he ;  *<  no,  no,  my  dear  child, 
there's  no  fear  of  my  losing  the  taste  of  any  thing  Irish,  for  I*re  the 
smack  of  the  potatoes,  and  the  flayonr  of  the  tnrf  Jast  as  fresh  apon 
my  pdate  this  minute  as  the  day  1  sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork.  Sit 
orer — sit  over  to  the  table,  my  Jewel — Madame  Greneyieye  will  be 
after  draining  the  potatoes  while  we're  siting  our  soup." 

These  opentions  were  duly  performed,  and  when  our  part  was  fin- 
ished the  old  woman  placed  her  pyramid  ofpammes  de  terre  etc  natu- 
rel  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

"^  Ah,  there  they  are  the  smilers,  smoking  and  mailey  !  "  exclaim- 
ed the  priest.  *^  There  they  are,  just  quite  as  natural  as  if  they 
came  oiut  of  my  poor  ould  father's  cabbage  garden  at  the  fut  of  Castle 
Carbery.  Why  then  doesn't  this  put  you  m  mind  of  Ireland  .•'  upon 
my  salvation  it  warms  the  heart  in  my  body,  that's  no  lie  that  I  tell 
you.  Och  !  that's  the  real  way  to  dress  potatoes — there's  none  of 
ynrfiites  or  purees,  or  nuutres  d^kotel,  but  plain  honest  downright 
thumpers,  bursting  out  through  their  skins,  and  crying  ^  come  ait 
me,  come  ait  me,'  like  the  little  pigs  with  ihe  kniyes  and  forks  in 
them." 

But  I  cannot  afford  more  room  to  a  detail  of  our  repast,  nor  of 
my  host's  discourse.  The  homliness  of  both  possessed  a  considera- 
ble relish  for  me  ;  and  the  natural  bearing  of  the  priest  while  I  par- 
took of  his  humble  fare,  and  listened  to  his  coarse  phraseology,  put 
me  completely  at  my  ease,  because  it  conyinced  me  that  he  was  per- 
fecU^  at  his. 

When  we  had  finished  the  soup,  the  omelet,  a  bit  of  salt  fish,  and 
the  *^biggestha]f  of  the  potatoes,"  as  my  host  expressed  it,  he  stood 
up  and  produced  from'  the  bottom  of  a  little  press  in  the  wall,  a  bot- 
tle covered  with  dust,  and  about  half  full  of  a  colourless  liquid. — 
While  he  proceeded  to  break  off  the  sealing  wax  which  thickly  coy. 
•red  the  cork,  1  saw  the  tears  rush  into  his  eyes,  as  his  countenance 
became  evidently  agitated. 

«<  Well  then,"  cried  he,  <*  it's  a  thought  that  suddenly  struck  me, 
and  sure  it  isn't  a  bad  one;— yes,  yes,  by  my  sowl,  you  sh^ll  drink 
share  c€  it,  you  shall,  and  you  re  the  first  man  that  has  as  much  as 
smelt  it,  for  two-and-twenty  years.  There — smell  it,  what  is  it  do 
you  think  ?  do  you  know  what  it  is  now— Eh  ?*' 

I  smelt  it  and  tasted  accordingly,  and  found  that  this  treasure 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  some  exquisite  old  whiskey,  posses- 
■ing  the  fine  flavour  of  the  peat  smoke  with  which  all  the  illicit 
■pints  made  in  Ireland  is  impreenated. 

**  Ha !"  exclaimed  I,  **  tiiis  is  indeed  a  treat.  How  did  you  come 
by  th'w,  my  good  father  ?" 
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'<  Neyer  you  miad  Upw  I  came  by  it,  but  make  yovnelf  atuniblsr 
— Madamn  Genevieyc  will  give  utnot  water  an^  lugar  immediately. 
How  I  come  by  it  ii  a  long  ftory — ^but  we'll  dxink  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  gave  it  to  me,  any  how ;  God  rest  him  innocent  sowl !" 

There  wae  a  tone  of  deep  grief  iff  the  utterance  of  this  phrase, 
and  I  saw  the  biff  tears  rolling  rapidly  down  the  old  man's  cheeks. 

^*  Aye,  aye,  roll  away,  rowl  away.*'  cried  he  bitterly  apostrophia- 
inff  the  failing  drops,  and  dashing  them  off  with  his  hand— ^<  it*0 
ri|pt  that  ray  old  heart  should  weep  drop»of  blood  if  possible,  in- 
stead of  salt  water — but  even  that's  not  wanting  to  keep  my  sorrow 
fresh-^rowl  away,  rowl  away  !'* 

My  curiosity  being  powerfully  excited  by  thete  wor  ds  I  Tentur-* 
ed  to  ask  who  had  been  the  lamented  friend  whose  memory  caused 
him  such  grief. 

^^  Why,  my  jewel,  he  was  nothing  but  a  garde-iurcorph^  what 
you'd  call  in  English,  one  of  the  body  guard  Qf  unfortunate  Loui* 
the  Sixteenth.  Sut  he  was  my  friend,  and  a  real  gentleman  br^ 
and  bom— ^f  as  ancient  a  family,  as  pure  blood,  and  as  brave  a  heairt 
as  any  king  in  Christendom — that's  what  he  was ;  and  the  devil 
such  another  he  left  behind  him.  Here's  long  life  to  his  memory, 
which  will  never  die  while  there's  Kfe  in  this  old  body  any  how.** 

"  i  pledge  your  melancholy  toast,  my  Ae.wt  Sir,' '  said  I,  *'  without 
knowing  even  the  name  of  your  lamented  friend." 

**  His  naaae  wae  Cornelius,"  said  the  priest  solemnly,  '*  that  is  hie 
Christian  name  :  as  to  the  ether,  it  is  not  oenvanient  nor  necessary 
to  expose  an  old  and  honorable  fitmily,  though  he  took  good  care, 
poor  creature,  that  his  body  should  be  as  free  uter  death  as  hts  mind 
was  while  he  Uved---tke  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his  unfortunate 
sowl !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  notion  to  my  readers  of  the« 
deep-sounding  sensibility  which  breathed  in  these  expressions,  or  of 
the  proof  which  the  speaker's  manher  afforded  how  natural  feeling 
can  overwhelm  every  impression  of  the  ludicrous  or  vulgar.  A  hin 
priest  in  his  pontificals  could  not  have  pronounced  an  invocation  m 
a  strain  of  eloquence  more  effective  than  the  simple  exclamation  of 
my  unoassocked  host.  The  faint  light  of  a  solitary  lamp,  and  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  through  the  turrets  and  angles  of  the  chureli 
outside,  were  in  keeping  with  the  train  of  feelings  excited  by  the 
looks  and  words  of  the  priest,  and  they  were  altogether  more  aolenm 
than  might  appear  natural  to  their  abrupt  development,  or  even  th« 
subject  they  were  linked  with. 

A  few  minutes  were  passed  in  deep  silence,  during  which  the  lips  of 
my  eompanioo  betrayeo  by  their  motion  tbe  prayers  which  he  half  f«U 
and  half  ntterred.  I  was  intently  observing  the  workingi  of  bis  eowa- 
tenance,  when  tbe  deep  toae  of  the  chureC  bell  ronsed  him  up*  He 
started  from  his  seat,  tzclaimiog,  **  Tbe  vesper  bell !  I  must  leave  yon, 
my  dear  child,  for  awhile  by.  yourself— -I  am  rather  pest  my  time  as  it  is 
^nt  ru  not  be  long,  and  you  must  araase  yourself  with  this  boitU  of 
whiskey  and  your  own  thoughts*  When  I  como  back  TU  tell  you  more 
■boot  poor  Cornelias — but  stop,-  may  be  you'd  liko  to  rtmi  Mmethiig 
about  him  in  the  mean  time,  would  you?*' 
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**Toa  have  deeply  interested  me  for  jovr  friend,"  replied  I ;  "and  I 
shall  bear  or  read  any  thing  abont  him  with  no  common  anxiety.'* 

'*  Well,  then,  open  that  aeeretaire,**  satdbe,**yoa*ll  findaeveral  ban- 
dies of  letters  and  papers  in  both  prose  and  verse,  written  partly  of  him, 
and  to  him,  and  by  hitn.  Yon  may  torn  them  all  over  tfnci  over ;  yonrs 
is  the  first  eyes  that  has  looked  open  ibem,  barring  my  own,  since  the 
poor  fellow  tied  them  np  himself  in  the  handle  there.  I*m  afraid  they're 
ratlier  mouldy  and  moth-eaten,  bat  yoa'Il  see  for  yourself.  God  bless 
and  preserve  voa  my  hoyey,  till  I  come  back  to  yon,  any  how." 

No  sooner  bad  the  priest  quitted  the  room,  than  I  took  possession  of 
the  large  pacqnet  of  mannscripts  from  the  secretaire,  broofffat  it  ever  to 
the  table,  placed  a  fresh  log  upon  the  fire,  trimmed  the  little  lamp,  and 
was  beginning  to  read,  when  the  door  opened,  and  he  suddenly  re-ap- 
peared. **  That's  right,  my  jewel,"  cried  he,  **  make  yourself  snugand 
cozy,  and  read  away  till  I  come  back  to  yon — but  I'm  just  stepped  in 
agam  to  tell  yon  that  Madame  Genevieve  will  make  op  a  bed  foryoaon 
the  chairs  to-night — a  shake  down  aa  we  say  in  Ireland — yon  can't  think 
of  laving  the  hoose,  for  it's  raining  cats  and  dogs  outsida  in  the  street,  so 
make  yoarself  snug  and  cozy,  mind  what  1  tell  yoa — and  mix  another 
tumbler." 

*'My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  I,  <*  I  cannot  consent  to  give  you  and  your 
old  woman  all  this  trouble — really — " 

"  Uoald  your  tongue,  honld  your  tongue,  I  tell  you.  Your  trouble's 
my  pleasare,  and  Madame  Genevieve's  too,  so  no  morels  to  be  said  abont 
it — cood  evening  to  yon." 

With  the^e  words  ne  disappeared  once  more,  and  I  betook  myself  again 
to  my  new  studies,  not  at  all  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  passing  my  night 
in  Company  with  the  MSS.  however  bad  my  accommodation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  I  sojourn- 
ed io  the  neighborhood  of  Father  O'CoIlogan.  My  readers  would  most 
probably  rather  hear  the  story  of  his  friend  the  garde^^lt^eorpM,  This 
I  shall  as  usnal  tell  in  my  own  fashion,  making  ose  of  the  scattered  pa- 
pers confided  to  me  (br  that  purpose  by  the  pnest,  according  to  my  own 
discretion,  and  I  trust  discreetly.  They  consisted  of  many  Tetters,  orig- 
inals and  copies,  many  leaves  of  a  regular  journal,  fugitive  notionp  ap- 
jHu-ently  jnsf  arrested  on  their  flight,  and  three  or  four  pamphlets  rela- 
ting to  events  of  more  than  twenty  years  before,  all  put  together  without 
the  least  order,  and  requiring  much  trouble  and  management  before  they 
acqoiTed  the  regular  air  of  the  story  I  am  aboat  to  present  to  my  readers; 
and  it  may  be  needless  to  state  that  many  a  hiatus  was  filled  np  by  th« 
Qiinote  distaijs  furnished  to  me  by  my  worthy  assistant. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  principal  hero  of  my  etory,  for  ita  title  tells  that  it  baa  two,  waf 
called  CbrneltoB  at  his  baptism,  m  compliment  to  a  long  train  of  recol- 
feclidbs  Unked^lo  a  name  which  had  been  borne  wKh  pride  bj  many  of 
lilt  ancestors.'  His  family  appellation  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  record.  Its 
eoncealmetit  was  tho  only  restriction  put  by  Father  O'CoHacan  upon  my 
freewill,  in  the  aipplication  of  the  materials  with  which  he  famished  m«. 
tt  is  sofficient  to  state  that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
tA  tr^and,  belonging  to  a  family  which  had  been  ever  famed  for  its  na-^ 
tonality,  which  had  never  boagnt  freedom  frooi  proscription  at  the  price 
6f  dishonor,  and  which  Mi  its  pride  regularly  increase  in  proportion  bm 
its  wentth  diminished.  Oor  hero's  father  was  bred  in  the  religion  of  hia 
lincestors';  and  aKhongh  hie  bad  long  broken  from  tlie  trammels  of  the 
Roman  Tatbolic  faith,  he  felt  it  a  point  of  honor  to  maintain  an  ontward 
adherence  to  a  betief^  which  persecution  had  re-adorned  in  all  the  attrao- 
tlons  that  reason  had  torn  from  it.  Haif  be  renoonced  it  pablicly  h« 
might  have  gained  wealth  and  distinction  in  almost  any  line  of  lile,  lor 
bto  ^8s  a  ktian  of  an  enlightened  and  powerful  mind  ;  buf  he  scorned  tbo 
wagos  of  an  apostacj  that  mixht  bear  the  construction  of  self-interest.' 
H^was  there&re  one  among  tnift  millions  of  Irish  secured  to  the  charch 
of  Rome,  by  tlie  very  means,  ill-planned  as  they  were  odk>us,  adoptea 
for  promoting  its  sabversion.  Finding  that  in  bis  own  country  he  had  no 
chance  of  advancement,  he  resolved  to  enter  into  the  service  of  some  for- 
eign power,  and  carve  out  for  hlmself'a  road  to  the  fame  for  which  htt 
panted.  He  made  choice  of  France  ;  and  he  fought  under  the  banoera 
oT'the  lily  for  ten  yeaia.  His  tnilitary  career  was  at  this  time  stopped  bj 
severe  and  almost  iDCurable  wounds.  He  was  forced  to  renounce  the 
hopes  of  his  youth  long  before  they  had  attained  completion  ;  and,  whiU 
yet  within  the  earlier  half  of  man  s  measured  span,  ne  retired  to  his  nar- 
live  country  with  tVe  rank  of  Major,  and  a  reduced  but  still  sufficient  in- 
come. He  there  married,  but  soon  lost  his  wife  by  death — bntwasooQ- 
ftfTed  for  twenty  years  by  watching  the'growth,  and  training  the  mind  of 
his  onfy  soh,  Cornelins,  the  hero  of  our  tale.  The  education  of  this  boy 
became  almost  bus  Only  occupation.  Bad  health  and  broken  prospects 
bad  brought  on  an  indolence  of  habit  which  was  not  natural  to  him.  He 
became  sedentary  and  lived  secluded.  His  ancient  family  mansion,  stand- 
ing on  a  rock  and  frowning  blackly  down  upon  the  fierce  Atlantic,  whose 
keen  blasts  were  yearly  wearing  it  away,  was  rarely  visited  by  the  scanty 
neighborhood  around.  The  owner  repulsed  the  advances  of  society,  and 
the  place  had  few  attractions,  but  for  him  and  h'ls  young  charge.  Tbey 
pursued  together  a  coarse  of  study,  and  amusement  of  a  peculiar  kind  ; 
irregular  and  isolated,  but  effective.  On  somewhat  more  than  the  mdi- 
ments  of  classical  learning,  Cornelius  had  engrafled  a  knowledge  of  mora 
than  one  foreicn  language.  He  was  perfect  master  of  French,  which  ha 
talked  habitually  with  his  father,  who  not  disheartened  by  his  own  ill- 
Inck,  meant  his  son  to  try  the  same  career  in  which  he  had  broken  down 
Military  topics  were  therefore  the  chief  theme  of  their  discoorae,  bn* 
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otberv  had  their  ihara  of  atteation.  Field  iporti  held  a  promioent  place 
IB  the  pdnoiu  of  CorneliiiB  >  and  often,  in  calm  and  atorm,  he  boldlj 
oommiued  himself  to  the  ocean,  in  his  little  fishin^skiif,  accompanied  hy 
his  foster-brother  and  favorite  companion,  a  wild  but  faithfal  yooth  called 
Bryan  Molcabie.  Cornelias  had  a  natvral  taste  ibr  the  arts,  which  was 
not  left  anccltivated  by  his  carefnl  parent.  He  learned  the  first  prinei 
pies  of  design  and  coloring.  He  loved  mnsic-^and  often  have  the  tones 
of  his  yoatbfal  voice,  mingling  with  bis  father's  sonoroos  notes,  held  har- 
mony together,  pa  the  r^y  battlement  that  raised  the  singers  high 
above  the  waves  which  rosheid  in  hoarse  mvrmnringatbnsngh  the  cavities 
below. 

Freqoently  in  their  evening  loiteriiigs,  after  they  had  svng  together 
some  moomfal  ditty,  on  Irish  subjects  and  in  dieir  native  langnage,  the 
lather  would  panse,  and  repressing  a  rising  sigh  or  tear,  he  would  make 
Cornelias  look  round  towards  the  east,  and  gna:e  with  him  on  the  wide 
tract  of  hill  and  dale,  that  was  opce  the  possession  of  their  ancestora. 
Then  as  their  eyes,  little  by  little,  sank  down  on  the  narrowed  spot  of 
groond  which, fines  sod  confiscation  had  left  to  -them,  the  fierce  soldier 
would  feel  all  his  energy  rise  up.  He  wovid  then  in  langnage  of  deep 
doqvence,  teach  his  son  a  lesson  of  hatred  against  Englano  ;  and  next  by 
an  abropt  transition  instil  some  feeling  favorable  to  France — the  refoge 
of  their  race.  The  intellect  of  the  boy  thus  nurtured,  made  daily  pro- 
cress  in  wild  yet  vigorous  growth.  His  father's  ypords  sank  deep  into 
nis  heart.  In  proportion  9ft  he  shrunk  fsom  England  and  its  associations, . 
he  natnrally  tamed  towards  France  ;  and  t^ll  the  day  dreams  of  his  youth 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  pleasant  vineyards,  the  bright  gardens  and  gay 
promenades  of  the  conntry  which  he  looked  to  as  the  field  of  his  future 
hopes.  From  vnhapipy  Ireland  he  was  tavght  to  expect  nothing,  for  his 
iamily  and  his  kind  saw  noii^  id  relation  to  her  but  disgrace  in  the  past, 
and  despair  for  what  was  to  come. 

Once  only  daring  His  boyhood^  wben  he  was  scarcely  of  <an  age  to 
comprehend  the  events  that  we^e  then  actin^^,  o|ie  broken  beam  of 
gladness  seemed  to  play  on  the  surface  of  the  wretchedness  which 
had  se  long  flooded  has  OMUiiry.  This  was  the  epoch  of  1782,  when 
the  rnshing  eloquence  of  one  great  man  shook  corruption  on  its  very 
throne,  and  roused  from  their  inmbst  recess  every  element  of  that 
public  feeling  which  seemed  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  It  was  at 
this  period  when  Cornerios  saw  hts  ikther,  in  common  with  all  who 
possessed  a  spark  of  patriotism  in  their  hearta,bind  on  his  sword  once 
more,  and  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  Ireland's  volunteers,  that  the  ar- 
dent boj  tbpugBt  his  country  might  yet  depuind  Btpjaos  among  the 
nations.  The  faint  gleam  died  away,  and  a  Jeaetheaed.  shadow  lay 
unlit  open  the  land.  CMder  aad  wiser  heads  droofed  down  once 
more  ;  but  our  hero,  growing  every  year  into  the  maturity  or  enthu- 
siasm, which  beconies  old  ere  reason  ripens,  held  proud  language  and 
high  hopes,  while  others  doubted  and  despaired.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  an  nncultured 
love  for  poet^,  and  under  thf  impulse  of  soiiie  strong  feeling  of  re- 
'  sentiment  for  the  upmitigaiedxpproacbes  poured  put  against  his  coun- 
try, he  gave  vent  ta  has  thoughts  in  the  foUowiog 
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'II 


STANZAS  TO  IRELAND. 


1. 

Aje.  let  all  earth  ciy  oat  on  thee,— all  thote*  . 

^bo  mark  thy  red  crimet  blaaoeed  to  the  world. 
Like  the  ataineo  Conaira,  whoae  broad  bannor  glowv 

Far  o'er  the  oatraffed  aeaa  in  blood  unfurled. 
They  hear  the  blaq>bemoua  utterance  of  thy  tongue  ; 

Th/  miacreant  yelli  come  through  the  ahuddering  air 
But  all  unaeen  the  goad  and  knotted  throng, 

Which  laah  thee  on,  and  drive  thee  to  deapair. 

«. 

Ae  Spartan  alavea,  wine-maddened  bj  their  lorda, 

ReTived— then  acourged  into  aolMiety  ; 
So  driyen,  to  drunk  wiUi  guilt,  thy  frantic  hordea  } 

So  acorn  and  aceurge.  my  country,  fall  on  thee ! 
What  would  thy  nilera  haye  from  thee  7    Repoae  1 

Are  flowers  the  crop  which  ravaged  deaerta  yield  T 
Or  would  they  reap,  from  regioni  ateeped  in  woea, 

Tlie  harreat  apnnging  from  Joy'a  cultured  field  ? 

3. 

Like  lome  bright  blade— the  day  of  battle  paai— 

Flung  by,  in  ^eaolate  dampa,  to  rot  and  ruat, 
So  they  who  uaed  thy  energiea  have  cait 

Thee  off  deapiaed,  to  let  foul  crimes  encmat 
Thy  beautiona  face ;  and  thence,  corroding,  eat 

Ileep  to  the  inmost  kernel  of  thy  heart ; 
And  when  thy  forced  deformitiea  they  meet, 

Cry  out,  '*How  rotten  and  how  vile  thoa  nn  I" 


But,  aa  a  lorn  ham.  loosed  npon  the  wave 

From  the  preud  ship  which  bore  it  on  her  deck, 
Thbu  yet  ma^'at  ride  the  atorm«^the  billowa  brave, 

Which  whirl  the  fragmenta  of  her  ahattered  wrack 
Down  ocean'a  gulpha  ;  the  while  thy  anow-white  nila, 

Emblema  of  purity  and  peace,  are  aeen 
In  brighter  auna,  ana  fanned  by  milder  gilea,  - 

To  ahine  and  flutter  o'er  the  Atlantic  green. 

5. 

Thy  teeming  vales,  thy  mountain  heighta  anblime, 
Where  Nature's  gifui  have  all  advanced  and  thriren. 

Tell  that  thou  wert  not  aingled  out  for  crime, 
Nor  branded  as  earth'a  ahame  by  angiy  HeaTen. 
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And  moBt  tbe  nightf  river  of  Hm  mind 

Roll  refluent  bock,  despite  of  JNataro's  plan  7 
Mast  oil  else  Boorish,  nurtored  by  mankind, 

Save,  one  degenerate  growth^  and  that  one— Man  ? 


JNo— soffering  land !    Heaven's  righteous  arm  will  foil 

The  impious  aathors  of  thy  deeds  of  night; 
And  o>r  the  'stains  of  thine  ensangHined  aoM, 

Proud  stems  of  virtue  cast  their  shadow*  bright ! 
And  shouts  may  echo  yet  from  th^  wild  kills. 

Their  aides  reverberant  answering  to  the  plains. 
Such  tone  as  that  which  through  the  bosom  thrilki 

When  freedom's  trumpet  sounds  o'er  broken  chains !" 

I  have  selected  these  lines  from  many  such  effusipna,  to  the  full  as 
deniltory,  and  stiB  more  rehellious  ;  because  1  think  them  as  much 
adapted  to  the  state  of  Ireland  in.  our  own  time,  as  they  were  in  that 
when  thej  were  written.  But  it  would  appear  thai  tbe  bright  antici- 
pations  here  indulged  in  suddenlj  sunk  into  that  state  of  hopeless- 
ness  which  2  have  described  as  common  to  the  connections  of  Corne- 
lius. At  twenty  years  of  age  his  tone  was  totally  altered ;  his  verses 
breathed  no  more  a  spirit  of  ardent  expectation,  and  he  embraced  with 
unspeakable  delight  ihe  offer  made  to  his  father,  in  his  behalf,  of  a 
commission  as  garde«du-corps  in  the  >  service  of  the  king  of  France. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  looking  out  for  this  appointment.  It  had 
been  obtained  through  the  interest  of  his  father's  military  friends  at 
the  court  ef  Versailles ;  and  during  the  interval  between  the  formal 
demand  and  its  final  success,  our  hero*B  mind  turned,  as  was  natural 
to  his  time  of  life,  but  more  particularly  to  his  individual  character, 
eolely  and  with  impassioned  ardour  on  the  object  directly  in  hia 
▼iew. 

Comerras  was,  in  the  pureat  meanioig  of  the  word,  an  enthusiast ; 
Ayouth  of  genuine,  not  factitious  sentiment, — of  high-wrought  feel- 
ings untinged  by  prejudice,  and  free  from  the  spurious  vigour  which 
narks  the  tone  of  the  frantic.  His  intellect  was  expansive,  and  con- 
sequently liber^.  His  views  were  not  narrowed,  but  his  affections 
were.  He  could  take  a  wide  range  into  the  fields  of  speculative  en- 
'fniry ;  bat  when  a  passion  touched  his  heart,  it  instantly  absorbed  it. 
He  fixed  on  an  object  of  devotion,  and  every  faculty  of  his  soul 
seemed  centered  there,  as  though  one  powerful  point  of  attraction 
had  gathered  round  it  each  varying  tone  of  sentiment  and  thought. 
For  Siis  mling  object,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  would  risk  any  thmg, 
without  calculating  what  he  risked,  and  sacrifice  all,  unconscious  that 
he  made  a  sacrifice.  In  gazing  upon  it,  distance,  or  time,  or  obsta- 
cles existed  not  for  him.  He  bounded  over  space,  and  spumed  im- 
pedinM3nts.  The  abstraction  of  his  looks  spoke  the  fuQness,  not  the 
Tacuum  of  his  mind.  The  fervour  of  his  words  sprung  from  energy, 
not  violence.  His  individual  existence  seemed  unreal.  He  neither 
lived  nor  moved  as  of  or  for  himself }  for  the  very  plans  and  pur- 
foses  of  his  being  seemed  dc^ndant  on  that  other  impulse,  whose 
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moTeaentf  teemed  to  lead,  althotif  h  they  were  not  linked  with  h«« 
Such  are  the  striking  charaeteristiok  of  feeling — ^the  wild  forgetfol- 
nets  of  lel^— the  ahsolute  devotednees  to  somewhat  else — ^be  it  a  per- 
son, a  passion,  a  sentiment,  or  a  sensation — which  constitute,  accord- 
ing to  my  creed,  the  frame  of  thought  that  may  be  honored  with  the 
term  of  enthusiasm* 

Bat  the  dignity  of  such  a  state  of  mind  is  highly  dangerous.  The 
state  itself  is  neither  sane  nor  solid.  It  offers  no  security  for  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  possessor,  or  rational  benefit  to  others.  All  its  attri- 
butes are  vapoury,  however  pure ;  and  while  the  mortality  it  is  join- 
ed with,  needs  incitements  essentially  real,  it  yields  but  abstractioiM 
and  vain  sounds.  To  make  enthusiasm  uselVil  to  mankind,  it  requires 
a  union  with  those  positive  feelings  of  our  nature  which  modify  its 
excess  and  bring  it  to  the  level  of  human  sentiment,  while  it  lifts  them 
above  the  mark  of  human  weakness.  It  is  thus  that  enthusiasts  are 
always  bad  statesmen,  and  worse  patriots.  They  pursue  a  phantona, 
and  fet  slip  the  substance.  They  misconceive  their  object,  and  mis- 
calculate their  means  }  and  in  their  ideal  views  of  moral  ctnse,  they 
wholly  overlook  the  more  material  point  of  physical  result.  Hud  the 
mind  of  Cornelius  been  finally  devoted  to  his  country's  servicse,  the 
*  chances  are  that  he  would  have  done  her  harm  instead  6f  good  ;  and 
that  hts  aspiratiohfl  after  liberty,  bis  philanthropy,  his  courage  and 
his  virtue,  might  have  all,  as  in  an  instance  later  than  his  time,  have 
led  a  noble  youth  into  inevitable  ruin,  forced  out  his  dying  breath 
amidst  the  horrors  of  a  scafiToId,  and  buried  the  fVesh  springing  hopes 
of  bis  country  in  the  imputed  ignomy  of  a  traitor's  grave. 

The  destiny  of  our  hero  turned  him  from  a  fate  like  this,  and  t, 
prospect  of  military  fame  seemed  spreading  out  before  him.  Had 
ne  followed  it  to  the  end  there  is  no  knowing  whit  he  might  have 
become.  A  conqueror  and  a  king  perhaps  ! — as  it  was,  he  was  re- 
served for  something  not  so  elevated  certainly,  and  therefore  more 
within  the  reach  of  our  sympathy.  He,  however,  unable  to  fbre- 
see  his  fortunes,  plunged  boldly  into  the  futurity  which  his  ardent 
imagination  conjured  up,  and  he  thought  he  saw  passing  before  him 
shadows  of  glory  and  greatness,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  have 
been  reflected  from  no  substance.  His  fk\!het  was,  in  a  more  sober 
way,  almost  equally  happy.  He  not  only  rejoiced  for  Cornelius's 
sake  in  the  fkir  prospect  of  honorable  dtstinctidn  Which  was  opened 
to  his  talents  and  his  courage,  but  he  also  felt  th%t  deep  delight  With 
which  a  psrent  gazes  on  a  child  of  promise,  in  the  irretiistible  cN^n- 
Victinn  that  it  is  doomed  to  add  to  tne  hon6r  of  ita  i^ce,  and  to  com- 
plete those  steps  towards  reputation  which  he  himself  may  have  had 
the  happiness  to  make.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  purest  feelings  which 
can  animate  a  fVit^er*s  breast.  It  is  separate  fVom  every  tinge  of 
jeolousy  or  envy,  for  we  form  and  fashion  ont  our  rival  offspring  tte 
the  hope  of  his  surpassing  us,  and  feel  honored  in  ihe  anticipation 
of  his  superiority.  How  well  it  is  fbr  fathers  that  they  may  not  raiit 
the  curtain  of  the  fbture,  and  weep  over  the  weakness  or  worthies*- 
ness  of  those  who  follow  them  !  This  last  reflection  must  not  how- 
ever be  taken  as  applying  to  Cornelius. 

The  preparations  for  nis  departure  were  soon  made.    His  ward- 
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robe  was  choice  bat  ■canty.  His  books  few  but  good.  His  drawing 
materials,  his  flate,  his  gun,  a  ea«e  of  pistols,  and  a  few  other  ob- 
jects ot  atilitjr  rather  than  show  completed  his  eqnipmeiit.  He  car- 
ried a  'small  sum  of  ready  cash,  a  letter  of  credit  on  a  Paris  Banker, 
three  or  four  of  introduction  and  recommendation  to  his  father's 
military  friends.  Among  the  latter  was  included  one  to  ^*  Le  Pere 
Denis  0*Co]logan,*'  the  former  chaplain  of  that  regiment  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  which  Cornelius's  father  had  served,  but  now  removed 
from  military  associations,  and  filling  tlie  humble  station  of  curate- 
assistant  to  one  of  the  parishes  of  the  town  of  Versailles,  at  that 
epoch  the  aeat  of  Ck>Ternment  and  Royal^«  and  ^nseqnently  the 
destination  of  our  hero. 

Cornelias  left  his  honie«  tb9  narrow  circle  of  his  affections  and  at* 
tarhments,  with  feelings  of  almoal  unmixed  pleasure.  His  yery  re* 
greta  were  rather  of  a  sootiiing  than  of  a  bitter  nature :  and  the 
tears  which  gushed  firom  his  eyes  seemed  to  flow  from  a  source  that 
did  not  luring  in  woe.  He  looked  on  his  separation  from  all  that  he 
loved,  as  a  join'mg  Hak  to  their  future  meeting,  rather  than  on« 
never  to  be  renewed.  He  glanced  <iQickly  over  the  ahsence  that 
was  to  check  their  mterc<i«rse,  and  pictured  the  joys  of  its  revivali 
as  the  traveller  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  some  chasm  that  seper* 
atea  one  mountain  from  another,  looks  across  it  at  the  sunny  banks 
heyond,  without  rejecting  that  tbe^  may  be  overcast,whUe  hie  tracks 
the  weary  paths  of  th^  ravine,  which  he  most  descend  and  mount 
before  he  can  reach  them.  The  few  servants— the  liuroerom  fibl* 
lowen — the  old  mune — the  Pajrisb  Priesi— all  who  were  connecte4 
with  the  family  by  interqal  or  e^i^temal  ties,  poured  blessingB  on 
Cornelius  as  they  bade  him  adieu  *,  and  the  general  hope  among  the 
aonowing  group  was,  that  **  the  Yonng  Master"  was  one  day  to  re- 
tom,  a  great  General  at  the  head  of  a  French  army  to  give  needom 
to  bis  country.  His  lather  accompanied  him  to  the  seaport  a  few 
miles  distant,  where-he  was  to  take  shipping  lor  Nantes.  Their  only 
attendant  was  Bryan  Mnlcanie.  He  was  to  lead  back  Cornelius''a 
horse,  after  taking  leave  of  his  former  Companion  and  play-fellow, 
of  late  years  transformed  more  abaolujbely  into  his  master.  Bryan's 
devotion  to  Cornelius  had  been  growing  more  and  more  every  year, 
bnt  his  respect  for  him  had  for  a  long  time  increased  in  proportion. 
Cornelius  was  greatly  attached  to  him  :  he  thought  he  possessed  one 
of  the  most  feeling  hearts  possible,  and  the  bitterest  sensation  he 
had  on  leaving  home,  was  a  fear  of  the  effect  which  his  departure 
would  produce  on  this  faithful  creature.  He  saw,  as  he  thought, 
that  poor  Bryan  was  making  a  fierce  struggle  with  his  emotions,  for 
not  a  symptom  of  regret  had  been  yet  visible,  if  it  was  not  when 
just  as  Cornelius  tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of  his  weeping 
nurse  the  mother  of  Bryan,  the  latter  could  not  restrain  his  tears, 
but  flung  himself  for  an  instant  into  the  open  arms  where  Cornelius's 
retreat  had  left  a  void.  But  soon  recovering  himself,  he  was  busy 
in  strapping  and  bridling  portmanteaus  and  horses ;  and  as  the  party 
trotted  slowly  along  towards  the  place  of  embarkation,  he  was  tJie 
only  one  whose  features  showed  no  trace  of  care. 

The  parting  between  Cornelius  and  his  &ther  was  such  as  befitted 
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a  first  fleparation.  It  would  haye  wom  a  dlffisrent  aspect  had  they 
been  aware  of  what  tbeir  next  meeting^  would  be.  Cornelius  step- 
ped on  board,  bis  father  mounted  his  horse  at  the  sea-side,  and  tha* 
they  parted.  But  while  our  hero  stood  on  the  deck,  and  marked  hiv 
parent  ride  away,  followed  by  Bryan,  the  deep  sighs  which  were 
heaving  up  his  breast,  like  the  billows  that  lifted  the  ship  upon  their 
bosom,  were  counterbalenced  and  checked  by^  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  almost  of  indignation,  as  he  reflected  on  the  indiffer- 
ent air  with  which  the  long  cherished  foster-brother  had  borne  their 
separation.  Cornelius  bad  been  looking  for  the  outbnrsting  of  his 
uncultured  emotions,  and  as  he  saw  him  bustling  about,  busying' 
himself  in  the  ship,  and  talking  to  the  sailors,  he  was  sare  that  the 
sequel  to  these  artificial  constraints  would  baTC  been  a  scene  of 
painful  excess.  But  Bryan  did  not  shed  a  tear.  When  his  youn^ 
master,  scarcely  able  to  suppress  his  own,  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
him,  he  shook  it  cordially,  and  as  Cornelius  with  a  broken  voice 
bade  him  farewell,  and  hoped  that  they  might  meet  again,  his  an- 
swer was  sipoply,  ^  Troth  and  I  hope  we  wiu,  Sir — Long  lif^  to  yon 
Master  Cornelius  !*'  and  he  threw  him  a  nod  as  he  put  his  foot  on 
the  stirrup,  which  said  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  most  com- 
mon-place ^^Oood  bye  r' 

The  sun  yvnjB  down,  and  the  sharp  air  of  an  evening  late  in  April 
curled  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  forced  the  mimic  breakers  against 
the  pier  close  to  which  the  vessel  Jay.  Cornelius  as  he  lost  eight  of 
his  father  had  no  inducement  to  remain  on  deck.  He  went  down  to 
his  birth,  and  his  last  reflection  as  he  stepped  below  was  given  to 
the  uncertainty  of  friendship  and  afiection.  *'Good  God,"  cried  he, 
**if  tbe  unsophisticated  youth — this  untaught  companion  of  my  ear 
Kest  hours-abound  to  me  by  so  many  ties  ef  ffratitude  and  love — 
can  part  from  me  thus  unconcerned,  what  am  f  to  expect  from  the 
heartless  connections  of  society  i  Can  I  reckon  on  any  friendship 
after  this  ?  it  is  a  bitter  lesson — but  a  good  one  perhaps,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  world!" 

In  an  hour  tbe  ship  had  left  her  mourings,  and  she  swept  gallant- 
ly on  her  course  with  a  favoring  breeze. 


CHAPTER  V. 


On  the  evening  of  tbe  third  da^  the  coast  of  France  was  in  sight, 

Ushant,  and  the  sand  heaps,  which  seemed  rising  from  out  of  the 

shore,  and  looked  red  in  the  reflection  of  tbe  setting  sun.    The  :  ail- 

i  ng  had  been  hitherto  smooth  and  pleasant,  and  Cornelius,  being  the 


only  ^Mtenger,  had  had  tha  little  cabin  entirely  to  himself,  and  the 
deck  neariy  to.  He  had  enjoyed  this  short  and  solitary  yoyage.  He 
hmd  feit,  or  fancied,  his  mind  to  acquire  fresh  power  in  the  sensation 
of  einglenesa  forced  on  him  by  this  new  position.  He  liked  the  idea 
of  being  alone  in  the  world ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  conid  track  his 
ootine  through  it,  impelled  by  the  breath  of  Fate,  as  fireelv  as  the 
barge  he  sailed  in  cut  its  way  through  the  waters,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  breese  that  urged  it  on.  He  stretched  himself  in  his 
berth  this  third  night,  rather  more  disappointed  than  gntified  at  the 
announcement  of  the  master,  that  they  should  anchor  in  the  Loire 
the  next  morning.  This  calculation  was,  howeyer,  unftilfilled.  A 
sadden  squall  came  on  at  midnight,  followed  by  a  total  change  of 
wind  and  a  heavy  gale.  At  day-break,  when  Cornelius  went  on 
deck,  the  little  yesael  had  changed  her  course.  She  was  standing 
oat  to  sea,  and  a  thick  haxe  shut  out  the  view  of  the  shore.  He  waa 
ideaeed  at  this  new  turn  in  the  tide  of  events.  He  liked  the  pros- 
pect of  the  sea  in  this  novel  aspect,  so  diflferent  from  the  in-shore 
esperienoe  which  be  had  hitherto  had  of  storms.  He  kept  the  deck 
&t  two  days  while  they  labored  through  what  is  called  the  Chops  of 
the  Channel,  and  almost  the  only  object  that  took  off  his  attention 
from  the  obsjprvation  of  clouds  and  billows  was  one  of  the  sailors, 
the  youngest  of  the  scanty  crow,  whom  he  remarked  to  pay  repeated, 
and  eTidently  stolen  visits  to  the  hold,  with,  at  first,  constant  sup- 
pUne  of  food,  and  afterwards  with  every  thing  to  be  had  likely  to 
taring  any  alleviation  to  the  suffering!  of  sickness,  such  as  pork  broth, 
aoBie  tea  warmed  in  a  greaey  saucepan,  and  other  remedies  quite  as 
apaUtable.  Cornelius,  pleased  with  the  lad's  humanity,  questioned 
him  aa  to  the  object  of  his  care,  but  received  for  an  answer  in  a  hes- 
itating  tone,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  dog  that  he  had  brought  over 
unknown  to  the  Captain,  and  he  entreati^  our  hero's  secrecy,  which 
wns  finthfully  promised.  As  tbe  voyage  and  gale  continued,  Come- 
line  eompasaionated  the  poor  animal  below,  for  he  frequently  heard 
1^  be  thought,  the  low-moaned  utterings  of  its  distress.  A  piteous 
whine  need  sometimes  to  murmur  through  the  water-casks,  as  if  the 
■offbring  brute  was  conscious  of  its  concealement,  and  now  and  then 
when  the  captain  was  buised  in  a  distant  part  of  tbe  deck,  and  that 
the  yomng  swlor  could  slip  towards  the  prison-house,  and  whisper  a 
word  ef  kindness  below,  Comelios  fimoied  that  he  heard  the  dog 
bowl  freely  at  one  of  the  port-holea  that  opened  on  the  starboard 
ni4e  of  the  ship« 

This  voyage  did  not  last  lon|;  enough  to  make  it  monotonous. 
Another  day  enabled  the  captain  to  bear  up  for  Dieppe ;  and  the 
weather  was  tolerably  calm  and  dry  wben  the  vessel  shot  past  the 

K'  nr,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  pilot  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
r,  she  ran  salely  up  to  the  quay,  and  came  to  quiet  anchorage.  Be- 
lore  even  they  had  crossed  the  bar  and  entered  the  harbor,  a  beat 
had  come  alongside,  and  been  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  ship,  by  the 
c^oetom-hoose  and  police-officers  with  wmch  it  was  filled.  Four  or 
five  of  these  were  soon  on  the  deck,  demanding  from  the  captain,  a 
rough,  round,  little  Irishman  with  a  red  &ce,  h  state  of  his  crew  and 
•ttex  papers ;  knowing  these  formalities,  he  had  pmpiuped  himself 
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30.         '  rum  prisit,  ahv 

the  reqaired  documeatB,  and  handed  them  a  liit  containing  hie  ows 
name,  those  of  six  men,  and  the  before-mentioned  lad  who  composed 
the  crew,  as  well  as  that  of  oar  hero,  the  sole  passen^r.     This  wmm 
strictly  examined,  und  the  persons  mentioned  scratiniied  one  bj  one. 
Some  questions  next  followed  as  to  cargo,  which  the  captain  ana* 
wered  by  pointing  to  his  bills  of  lading  and  certificates ;  and  to  some 
other  enquiries  he  replied,  with  rath<ir  a  choleric  tone  and  strong' 
gestures  of  discontent^  **me  no  savez,  me  no  saves,"  which  rather 
dubious  phrase  constituted  his  whole  stock  of  that  mixture  of  Imn^ 
guages  approaching  the  nearest  to  French.    The  smilen  of  the  offi* 
cers  irritated  him  exceedingly,  and  when  Cornelius  interrupted  their 
next  inquiry,  '*  whether  there  were  any  contraband  goods  on  board  ?*' 
the  little  captain's  indignation  was  excessive,  and  he  used  sandrr 
Tiolent  and  abusive  terms  as  they  went  down  to  make  a  thorough 
search,  beginning  at  the  cabin.    There  they  found  nothing ;  bat  aa 
they  prepared  to  descend  into  tlie  hold,  our  hero  observedUiat  the 
countenance  of  the  young  sailor  showed  considerable  confusion  and 
agitation.     He  thought  that  it  was  more  than  was  called  for  by  the 
discovery  of  a  dog,  even  if  it  had  been  contraband,  and  he  began  to 
fancy  that  there  was  something  more  serious  about  this  circumstance 
than  had  appeared  at  first.    The  officers  went  down — ^the  yoong 
sailor  stoo<i  silent,  but  with  his  16oks  eameivtly  straining  after  them 
—and  in  a  few  minutes  two  of  them  came  upon  deck,'  declaring  that 
*^  all  was  right.**     The  lad  seemed  to  breatlw  more  freely ;  but  was 
in  an  instant  more  agitated  than  ever,  when  one  of  thoee  who  re- 
mained below  hallowed  out  in  a  loud  voice  for  the  captain,  as  he 
was  sure  that  there  was  some  person  concealed  in  the  hold.    ^  What 
does  he  fay  ?**  cried  the  captain  to  Cornelius.     **  What  does  he 
say?**  echoed  the  young  sailor.     Cornelius  told  them.    **He  lieSf 
d — n  him !"  cried  the  captain,     ^l  an  ruinated  entirely,  out  and 
out!"  sobbed  the  boy.     Cornelius  ktepped  forward,  rather  interested 
in  the  scrutiny,  and  feeling  an  instant  conviction  that  this  youth  had 
most  probably  carried  away  with  him  some  sweetheart  from  the  Irish 
coast  whom  he  hoped  to  smuggle  over  undiscovered,  a  very  common, 
occurrence  with  sailors,  particularly  of  that  nation.    Upon  calling' 
to  mind  the  plaintive  soubds  which  he  had  listended  to  for  the  last 
two  days,  Cornelius  was  convinced  they  had  proceeded  from  a  ha* 
man  being.     He  was  only  astonished  at  his  dulness  in  having  sar> 
fered  himself  to  be  deceived.     The  particular  nature  of  his  surprise 
may  then  be  imagined,  when  he  saw  lugged  upon  deck,  between  two 
of  the  searchers,  the  almost  inanimate  and  totally  exhausted  figure 
of  Bryan  Mulcahie.     Sea-sickness  and  confinement  had  given  hins 
a  most  cramped  and  cadaverous  look.     His  'face  was  pale,  and  his 
limbs  were  quite  distorted.     But  as  the  fresh  air  blew  upon  him  he 
seemed  instantaneously  revived,  and  when  the  officers  loosened 
tlieir  hold,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  astonished  master, 
olnng  to  his  knees,  and  blubbered  out  prayers  for  forgiveness  and 
protection.    Our  hero  looked  on  in  a  mixture  of  contending  feelings, 
surprise,  pleasure,  and  compassion  being  uppermost.    Toe  ofBceis 
stormed,  blasted,  bellowed,  thundered  ;  and  muttered  threats  of  con- 
fiscation, imprisonment,  the  galleys,  and  the  gallows.    The  little 


eau^^m  was  almost  stttpified  with  woader  «nd  nge.  The  culprit  sfti^ 
lor  was  ooofessing,  anil  erying,  and  sapplieating^.  The  whole  scene 
was  one  of  extreme  confusion,  and  to  onr  hero  of  considerable  in** 
teicst  <^  Good,heaTen,"  cried  he  to  Bryan,  **  what  porsoaded  you 
to  take  this  step  and  end  are  all  this  misery  ?^' 

-  •'  Och,  blor  an'  oans  !  Master  Cornalias,  and  is  it  yon  tbal's  afier 
axin^  me  that  ?    Did  you  think  then  I  was  f^oing  to  come  for  tolaye 

Co — to  go  all  alone  by  yourself  into  a  strange  country,  with  no« 
dj  at  all  at  all  to  look  after  you  ?    Ah^  little  it  is  that  youjknow  of 
me,  if  you  suspect  me  of  such  a  dirty  turn !" 

**  But  to  leave  your  mother  in  this  way,  BryaU  !  Did  you  tell  her 
of  your  intention  ?" 

^  Why  then  what  the  devil  do  you  take  me  for.  Master  Comalius  ? 
Tell  her  agnah  !  Troth  and  it's  me  that  did'nt.  Sorrow's  the  word 
I  spoke  to  the  poor  ould  cratbur,  good  or  bad,  but  that  kiss  that  I 
fire  hea  when  w«  were  laving  the  ouid  Castle — God's  luck  be  wid 
it,  and  wid  her  too— and  wid  the  master—and  wid — " 

*<  And  nly  father — ^you  told  him,  did  you?" 

*^  Why  then  I  tould  nobody  at  all,  I  tell  you,  Master  Cornalius. 
What's  the  use  of  your  wanting  to  make  me  out  a  fool  ?  Troth  1 
left  the  po^  master  trotting  along  towards  home  by  himself,  and 
'dropped  back  a  little,  preteniding  I  was  crying  after  your  honor,  and 
that's  the  way  1  slipt  back  and  came  aboord,  never  saying  nothing 
to  mo  one  but  Jemmy  Tole  there,  the  cabin-boy,  who  promised  to 
give  me  my  passage,  lodging,  aiting,  and  drinking,  free  gratis,  for 
nothing  at  all — and  the  devil  a  much  more  it  was  worth,  to  spake 
God's  truth  of  it — so  you  see,  sir,  I'll  not  cost  you  a  &rthing  after 
txavelling  so  far  together." 

Cornelius  was  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  foresaw  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  affair,  the  officers  becoming  every  moment  more  clam- 
orous. He  explained  to  them  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case, 
but  produced  little  effect  upon  them,  for  they  were  disposed  to  treat 
the  business  almost  as  seriously  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  biffh 
treason.  Cornelius  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  to  all  that  might 
happta,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  consenting  to  the  captain,  the 
cabin-boy,  and  Bryan  being  marched  on  shore,  prisoners  of  state, 
when  the  latter  called  out  to  our  hero,  *<  Why  then,  blur  an'  age. 
Master  Comalius,  why  douH  you  show  them  your  commission? 
What  the  devil's  the  good  of  your  being  a  captain,  if  you  can't  have 
a  sarvent  to  follow  you  without  his  being  clapped  into  Jaif  like  a 
common  rogue?  Och  then,  to  the  devil  I  pitch  such  a  thieving 
country,  if  that's  the  way  wid  it." 

ComeJios  took  the  hint — avowed  his  situation — and  saw  in  an  instant 
the  immense  value  of  the  conseqoence  which  is  given  by  common  con- 
sent from  all  the  sabalterns  of  government  to  those  whom  they  consider 
as  making  part  of  the  system.  The  whole  affair  was  arranged  on  the 
spot ;  Bryant's  name  added  to  the  mnster-roll  as  the  servant  of  Coroe- 
hns  ;  Jemmy  Toole  absolved  of  crime,  end  rewarded  into  the  bargain  by 
onr  hero  ;  the  captain  acqaitted  of  noonivance  ;  the  formalities  of  dis- 
embarkation facilitated  ;  the  passports  of  Cornelius  and  his  domestic 
made  oot,  and  both  of  them,  that  very  evening,  parsning  their  route  to- 


wvdf  Vamillefj  one  of  tlleai  oa  the  foof,  and  the  other  hiside  el*  ifc« 
eeiriefe  that  conveyed  the  nvernmcnt  oonrier*  who  wte  to  deliver  hie 
dewatchM  at  the  ooact  the  wllowiof  morning. 

Uomeiiafl'i  refleetioni  oa  taking  peawsaioD  of  thia  place  m  the 
riage  were  of  a  natare  far  diitinent  frooci  thoee  with  which  he  had 


hia  aea  voyage.  The  devoted  attachment  of  Bryan,  hii  voln»-» 
tary  exile  from  hia  native  land,  hia  abandonment  of  hia  mother,  and  hin 
eheerfal  endnranoe  of  the  miaeriea  he  had  already  anfiored,  were  ampl« 
flnaraateea  for  hia  fatnre  fidelity.  Onr  hero  felt  hia  thooghta  to  flow,  as 
It  were,  in  a  different  channeL  He  blamed  the  aelfiah  and  cynical  tnni 
of  mind  that  he  had  been  eheriahing  for  aome  daya  peat,  and  he  locked 
fiMfward  into  life,  convinced  that  the  finer  feelinnof  the  heart  mnat  lomi 
the  chief  delighta  of  ita  nnezplored  mysteriea.  Bryan  waa  ao  tired  linoin 
the  eifecta  of  the  voyage,  and  from  a  moat  hearty  meal  to  whieb  bis  re- 
covered appetite  did  ample  justice  in  landing,  that  he  alept  aoandlv  all 
night ;  aikl  both  master  and  man  were  astonished  when  they  mnd 
themselves,  aboat  eight  o'clock  the  next  mominc,  fairly  entering  the  e«- 
bnrbs  of  Versailles,  and  thns  at  the  end  of  tbeir  joomey,  before  tbej 
had  time  almost  to  mark  its  progress,  or  adjnst  themaelves  to  ita  com- 
mencement.   - 

The  sadden  arrival  into  the  heart  of  a  foreign  land,  amidst  a  strange 
people  and  a  new  climate,  where  every  thing  weera  an  air  of  novelty 
that  almost  aeedas  nnnatoraU  is  to  every  one  a  matter  of  mneh  marvel. 
Bat  to  one  of  Cornelios's  fVame  of  mind  it  was  something  nuMre  tbaa 
that.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been  magically  wafted  into  a  new 
state  of  being.  Bryan  waa  stnpified  ;  and  gazed  and  gaped  and  liaten- 
ed  with  open  eyea  and  month  and  ears. 

The  morning  of  this  arrival  formed  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  annaia 
of  France.  It  was  the  4tfa  of  May,  1789,  the  day  previous  to  the  final 
assembling  of  the  Stales  General.  The  season  bore  a  strict  analogy  to 
the  state  of  the  political  world,  for  it  was  the  spring-time  of  hope  to  all 
the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  The  principle  of  morality  bad  been  rap- 
idly spreadmg  across  the  earth,  and  under  its  broad  and  abelterin^  ^>°8*. 
of  the  States  General  of  France  were  now  assembling,  to  r^enerate  so- 
cietv  and  place  men  and  monarchs  in  the  relative  positions  which  they 
ongtat  to  occnpy  for  each  other's  good.  It  was  a  grand  experiment ;  and 
the  pulse  of  the  world  beat  hif  h,  but  steadily  in  expectation  of  the  ro- 
ault.  Necker,  the  minister  who  planned  the  assembly,  was  landed  and 
condemned^accused  and  almost  deified — according  to  the  varying  paa- 
sions  and  wishes  of  men.  The  fact  is,  that  Necker  acted  wisely  and 
well.  His  mental  vision  was  far-aeeing  but  not  omniscient ;  and  he  waa 
ta  qne  who  gues  on  the  wide  expanye  of  ocean,  bat  may  not  penetrate 
the  under-curreots  which  wind  beneath  its  surface.  The  state  of  thinn 
called  out  for  the  experiment,  and  it  was  about  to  be  tried  under  the 
nost  splendid  anspices.  The  worid  was  all  excitement  and  aaitation — 
a  crisis  was  prepared  ;  every  thing  promised  fair  and  well.  Thejpeo- 
ple  knew  and  claimed  their  rights.  Loqis,  the  rapreventative  of  Eato- 
p<^n  mon^chy,  neither  hoped  nor  wished  to  retain  his  nnnatural  jpow- 
^,  The  well-being  of  the  worid  was  at  issue — wisdom  d^d  all  that  it 
cpoM  calculate— but,  aa  must  ever  be  the  caseif  pnblic  projects^  the  test 
waa  left  to  chanoe. 


THC   GABDX-Dir- CORPS.  '      33 

Nothing  eo^ld  exceed  the  splendor  of  the  preparations  nude  at 
VersaiUes  on  this  occasion.  The  whole  population  of  Paris  and  the 
country  for  leagues  around  poured  into  this  town,  which  was  the  seat 
of  ^Ternment  and  the  soene  of  this  .unriyalled  exhibition.  The 
•oncoarse  was  prodigious.  The  houses  were  decorated  with  e^ery 
poasible  symbol  of  joy.  Festoons  of  flowers  hung  graeeiuUy  acrose 
the  streets.  Every  garden  was  rifled  of  its  treasures,  and  the  earli- 
est roees  of  the  season  were  profunely  scattered  abroad.  Arches  of 
tritunph  and  altars  were  constructed  in  the  open  places ;  and  every 
Dook  httnf  out  its  piece  of  carpet,  ita  white  flag,  or  its  boquet,  in 
humble  effort  lo  do  honor  to  the  kinv,  and  the  representatives  of  a 
people,  willing  to  be  ruled,  and  worthy  of  being  free. 

The  official  situation  of  Cornelius,  and  the  courier  with  wkom  ha 
travelled,  ensured  him  a  passage  through  the  wide  and  early  crowd- 
ed  streets — and  he  was  enabled  freely  to  gaze  on  the  splendid  ave- 
Buesy  tree-planted  at  each  side,  and  the  nable  ranges  of  houses,  of  a 
style  of  architecture  superbly  novel  to.his  observation.  They  pass- 
ea  with  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  palace,  where  the  ofiSces  of  the  min- 
iaters  were  held ;  and  the  admiration  of  our  hero,  as  they  hurried 
through  the  throng,  was  equalled  by  itg  astonishment  at  the  picture 
of  grotesque  and  stupified  amaxemeat  presented  by  Bryan  Mulcahie, 
as  he  sat  perched  with  wondering  looks  on  the  top  of  the  cabriolet. 
To  prove  the  near  affinity  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  magnificent, 
Cornelius's  reflections  on  all  that  surrounded  him,  were  irresistibly 
mingled  with  the  recollections  of  his  servant's  costume,  a  large  grey 
fiixe  coat  thrown  loosely  over  4  jacket  and  waistcoat  of  the  same 
stufl*,  with  corduroy  breeches  and  a  pair  of  rude  gaiter,  partially 
showing  his  dark  blue  wollen  stockings — the  ordinary  undress  of 
Br^an  while  performing  his  out-door  work  at  the  Castle^  and  the  only 
suit  with  which  he  thought  of  providing  himself  on  his  abrupt  de- 
parture. Our  hero's  first  care,  therefore,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
apartment,  to  which  he  s?as  immediately  appointed  in  the  barracks  of 
the  Garde-du-Corps,  afler  ]  r  jsenting  himself  to  the  commandant  of 
his  troop,  was  to  send  for  a  tailor  to  furnish  Bryan  with  a  suit  of  liv- 
ery, and  he  leil  him  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  leave  the  room  un- 
til his  return.  This  affair,  and  the  operation  of  unpacking,  dressing, 
breakfasting,  and  settling  their  new  quarters,  had  occupied  some 
hours,  and  it  was  more  than  noon  when  Cornelius  set  out  to  throw 
himself  amongst  the  crowd,  and  gaze,  in  that  solitude,  on  the  mass 
of  splendid  wonders  around  him.  He  resolved  not  to  attempt  any 
▼tsit  at  such  a  time  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he  had  letters ;  prefer- 
ring to  mingle  with  the  observers  of  what  was  going  on,  and  taking 
chance  for  being  satisfied  in  the  scanty  enquiries  which  he  was  in- 
clined to  make — for  the  amazement  with  which  he  waa  filled,  seem- 
ed to  raise  him  above  the  pettiness  "of  detail. 

Following  the  course  of  the  living  tide,  he  was  soon  in  the  great  space 
opposite  the  front  entrance  of  the  palace  ;  and  gaining  an  elevation  clo^e 
to  the  balustrade,  he  had  time  afforded  him  for  a  hurried  glance  over  the 
atmest  interminable  crowd  of  heads  which  rose  and  sank  as  the  waving 
population  moved  along.  The  three  vast  avenues  leading  ap  to  the  pal- 
ace, from  different  points  of  entrance  to  the  town,  were  crowded  to  ex* 
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faonemen  and  earriagei  slowly  road«  their  wAy  along  the  middli 


•f  theie  wide  spaeoii  and  the  treet  just  throwing  forth  their  foliage  is 
dM  profiision  or  an  early  spring  gnv«  bb  air  of  bright  enjoyment  to  the 
■oene.    Bevond  rose  the  wood  of  Sartory,  on  whose  Terdant  mosses  tho 

2e  of  oar  hero  reposed  for  a  moment,  hot  no  more.  For  at  this  instant 
I  procession  of  tne  royal  family,  the  ministers,  and  hoosehold.  and  the 
twelve  handred  deputies  to  the  States  General,  began  to  move  from  the 
palaee  towards  the  chnrehr  where  they  went  to  hear  mass,  and  receive 
a  blessing  and  oflec  np  prayers,  previonsly  to  their  solemnly  assembUn|p 
on  the  morrow — all  of  which  were  ineffectaaffor  their  future  good.  As 
ttm  trumpets  flourished,  and  the  drums  rolled,  and  the  cannons  fired,  andl 
the  people  shouted,  Cornelius  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  his  Ibrmer  state 
of  being.  He  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  sensations  unknown  to  him  be- 
Ibre  ;  but  while  he  revelled  in  this  new  state  of  excitement,  and  felt  him- 
■elf  as  it  were  identified  with  these  bursts  of  national  delight,  a  suddeo 
dbock  threw  his  memory  back  upon  the  desolate  contrast  which  his  native 
land  presented  to  his  mind.  He  had  no  time  however  for  the  indulgenee 
pf  this  mood.  The  shiflings  of  thought  were  too  frequent  for  reflection. 
The  procession  bmn  its  march  :  and  Cornelius  fixed  hb  looks  upon  the 
pompons  parade  m  heralds,  and  ushers,  in  their  gaudy  trappings,  and 
•opposed  that  they  must  have  formed  the  representatives  of  all  tSs  gnn* 
denr  of  the  statOp  The  busy  mormurings  of  the  crowd  soon  told  hiofi 
ti  his  error,  and  lie  learned  from  the  garrulous  by-standera  all  the  par- 
tknlars  of  the  pageant.  He  saw  the  noblesse  first  pass  by  him,  in  tneir 
•plendid  apparel  of  cloth  and  gold,  with  white  plumes  waiving  proudly, 
and  their  bmliance  dazding  the  beholders — but  little  importanee  was  et- 
ched to  the  wearers  by  the  people,  who  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
true  natore  of  the  illnstrious  obscurity  into  which  this  class  had  frllea. 
Next  came  theclerffy  in  their  silks  and  lace  and  cambric,  their  white  o^ 
pink  or  purple  robes  failing  to  command  the  reverence  of  the  mob, 
^hich  had  been  alienated  from  its  former  devotion  to  appearances  and 
f^rms,  not  less  bjr  ^e  free  spirit  that  was  abroad,  than  by  the  diseoluta 
conduct  and  political  intrigues  of  the  priesthood.  When  the  deputiee 
of  the  people  advanced,  the  people  seemed  to  feel  their  own  impor. 
tance,  and  shouts  of  acclamation  rose  wildly  from  the  throng.  The  six 
hundred  members  of  the  tier$^etat  marched  past  with  steady  steps  and 
confidant  looks,  Their  short  black  coats  and  cloaks  of  the  same  color 
with  their  long  white  muslin  cravats,  formed  a  costume,  the  simplicity 
of  which  seemed  to  give  additional  dignity  to  their  deportment.  But  m 
all  the  individnals  or  this  order,  one  wss  conspicuous  on  that  day — by 
his  haughty  bearing,  as  well  as  by  his  long  flowina  hair,  and  marked  vet 
Ibrbidding  countenance,  which  possessed  the  double  faculty  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  It  was  Mirabeau  ;  his  name  was  shouted  by  the  mob, 
but  they  seemed  to  shrink  from  him  while  the^  applauded;  and  their 
Toices  died  away  imperfectly,  as  if  he  awed  while  be  inspired  them. 

Cornelias  was  raised  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  which  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  utmost  height.  He  had  been  ignorant  of  the  existing 
events  in  France.  He  was  well  read  and  well  informed  on  its  paat 
and  present  state,  and  while  be  inherited  from  his  father  all  his  prin- 
ciples of  attachment  to  the  reigning  monarch,  his  heart  bounded  with- 


IB  IsMa  9M  he  heud  the  ihoute  of  an  emancipated  people  ringiiup  in 
li'w  ean.  The  approach  of  the  household  troops  recalled  him  from 
fais  flight,  for  he  felt  himself  to  be  one  of  them  virtually,  though  not 
practfcallj  y«t ;  and  the  anxious  but  decorous  buzi  of  the  crowd  was 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  King  and  Queen,  side  by  side,  fol- 
lowed by  his  sister  Madame  Elizabeth,  his  brothers,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  trainings  of  the  crowd  to  get  a  near  view  of  these 
chief  objects  of  curiosity  forced  our  hero  close  to  them ;  for  he  stur- 
dily  preserved  the  position  which  chance  had  given  him  in  the  very 
front  of  the  throng.  As  the  King  came  near,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
beholders  became  tumultuous.  The  reqiectful  murmur  which  had 
whispered  his  approach,  rose  by  degrees  into  shouts  that  might  hav« 
awoke  the  echoes  of  the  distant  wood.  The  multitude  from  behind 
pressed  forward  in  hopeless  and  uncalculating  efforts  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  fuonarch,  who  at  this  moment  stood  on  the  summit  of  nit 
popularity.  The  P><u'd  and  gens-d'armes  vainly  endeavored  to  keep 
hack  the  crowd.  The  near  presence  of  the  King  forbade  the  least  e^ 
fort  to  use. force  against  their  encroachments,  and  for  some  minutea 
every  barrier  was  broken  down,  and  the  march  of  the  procession 
completelv  stopped.  Cornelius  looked  on  the  King  with  a  feeling 
which  at  first  was  awe,  but  he  soon  turned  firom  his  calm  and  com- 
mon-plaoe  countenance.  He  involuntarily  compared  its  heavy  and 
talentless  expression  with  Mirabeau's  imperious  and  audacious 
glance ;  but  while  the  instantaneous  comparison  was  glancing  across 
his  mind,  his  eye  fell  full  upon  and  became  rivetted  on  another  per- 
son close  beside  him,  the  drapery  ol  .whose  silk  robe  actually  rust- 
led against  him  as  he  stood.     It  was  the  Queen. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  at  that  period  in  the  very  prime  of  her  beau- 
ty,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  without  question  the  most  interest- 
ing woman  in  Europe.  There  was  somethiz^  in  the  unbending  ener- 
gy  of  her  spirit  which  astonished  and  enchanted  the  world.  Her 
vivacity,  through  which  continually  burst  proofs  of  deep  feeling  and 
a  generous  mind,  softened  down  the  harsh  impression  which  would 
have  been  made  by  her  courage,  had  it  been  allied  to  a  cold  and  re- 
pulsive manner.  Her  personal  charms  were  formed  to  captivate, 
and  her  character  to  secure  the  admiration  of  mankind.  She  had 
therefore  the  most  devoted  servants  in  all  those  attached  to  her  per- 
son ;  and  those  only  were  her  enemies,  who  were  influenced  by  po- 
Ktical  causes,  or  by  some  prejudice  which  was  hurt  by  her  conduct 
tomfarda  them.  No  queen  had  ever  greater  difficulties  to  contend 
with  ;  the  sources  of  which  may  be  shortly  enumerated.  A  despotic 
and  haughty  mother,  a  selfish  and  intriguing  tutor,  a  neglected  edu- 
cation, a  husband  insensible  to  her  worth,  and  incapaDle  of  bringing 
it  to  perfectiou — unbending  political  enemies — and  a  lively,  easy  dis- 
position. In  that  short  list  may  be  comprise<l  the  causes  of  her  faults 
and  her  misfortunes.  But  the  knowledge  of  those  evils  acted  upon 
those  who  admired  her  character  as  a  powerful  stimulus  for  the  in- 
crease of  their  attachment.  Amongst  those  was  our  hero,  who  had 
long  imbibed  from  his  father  the  highest  opinion  of  her  heart,  and 
the  conviction  of  her  purity ;  and  it  was  with  such  feelings,  called 
lato  unpremeditated  action  by  her  present  position,  that  he  now 
stood  gazing  upon  her. 
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The  coantenance  of  Marie  Antoinette  possessed  an  nflcommoa 
union  of  sweetness  and  csmmand  ;  and  the  fashion  of  dress  intro- 
duced by  her  was  peculiarly  adapted,  and  perhaps  particularly  chos- 
en, for  its  advantageous  display.  Her  hair  was  on  the  ffresent  occa- 
sion, as  was  usual,  dressed  in  extravagant  profusion  of  height  and 
curls,  and  her  powdered  tresses  did  not  want  beauty  to  the  eyes  ac- 
customed to  the  disfigurement  which  a  better  taste  has  since  abolish- 
ed. Her  high  &nd  ample  forehead,  white  and  polished,  seemed  to 
speak  a  proud  and  vigorous  mind.  Her  bright  blue  eyes  were  filled 
with  softhess  and  vivacity  combined ;  while  the  dignified  expression 
of  her  alquiline  nose,  and  the  decisive  tone  given  to  her  features  by 
her  somewhat  projecting  chin,  were  blended  with  the  smiles  of  a 
month,  bewitching  and  seductiye  beyond  description.  Her  natural 
complexion  was  clear  and  brilliant,  and  heightened  by  the  nse  of 
rouge ;  while  the  elegance  and  tastefulness  of  her  dress  accorded 
well  with  the  mixed  character  of  her  beauty.  There  was  neyer  a 
more  perfect  union  of  the  queen  with  the  woman ;  nor  an  object 
more  powerfully  formed  to  insure  the  pa^ionate  homage  of  an  en- 
thusiast, such  was  our  hero.*  During  the  favorable,  or  f  should  rath- 
er say  fatal,  interval,  in  which  Cornelius  thus  uninterruptedly  gazed 
upon  her  personal  charms,  and  figured  to  himself  the  perfection  of 
her  mental  attributes,  the  fate  of  his  future  life  was  sealed ;  and,  fill- 
ed  witli  emotions  whose  nature  he  dared  not  attempt  to  analyse,  he 
felt  convinced  that  an  idol  was  thus  raised  up  for  his  everlasting  ado- 
ration. 

The  interruption  siyen  to  the  procession,  and  the  clamorous  ap- 
plauses of  the  crowd,  seemed  for  an  instant  to  ruffle  the  calmness  of 
the  King,  for  he  looked  round  him  hurriedly  and  even  wistfully,  as 
if  he  suspected  something  sinister,  or  wished  to  assure  himself  that 
all  was  ri£ht.     The  expression  of  the  Queen's  countenance  was  also 
changed,  but  it  was  into  one  of  haughty  firmness,  the  natural  effect 
o^  imagined  danger  on  the  faces  of  the  braye.     She  stood  steadily, 
holding  the  King's  arm  with  a  grasp  that  seemed  meant  to  give  not 
demand  security.     But  there  was  really  nothing  to  apprehend :  the 
irruption  of  the  crowd  into  the  regulated  limits  of  the  procession 
proceeded  purely  from  their  over-zealous  attachment  to  the  King, 
and  the  air  resounded  with  his  name.     Vive  le  Rot !  was  shouted  J- 
most  stunninglv  into  his  ears;  while  only  a  few  faint  yoices  jointed, 
et  la  Reine !    Cfornelius  heard  the  clamor,  but  his  mmd  was  too  much  ' 
absorbed  to  mark  the  distinction  which  was  evidently  observed — pain 
fully  and  proudly — by  the  Queen.     Her  face  showed  a  dignified  in- 
difference of  the  popular  voice — a  fatal  and  deep-rooted  error  in  her 
character.     The  negative  dispraise,  conveyed  by  the  slight  mention 
of  her  name,  produced  no  further  positive  effect  upon  her ;  but  just 
when  the  obstruction  was  removed  and  the  procession  resuming  its 


*  l^hose  who  in  the  present  day  would  wish  to  form  a  notion  of  the  truth 
of  this  sketch,  must  consult  the  celebrated  psrtrait  by  Madamo  Le  BraSj 
in  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  a  small  bust  m  Sevres  China,  which  standi 
in  the  Foyer  of  the  Salle  de  Spectacle  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  sf 
which  i  do  not  know  any  duplicate. 
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ibsrcli,  a  niffianly  fellow,  who  stood  close  to  out  hero,  interrapted 
the  somewhat  inoreasing  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  King  and  Qaeen  !*' 
hy  bawling  oat  ^  No,  no,  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  !'*  At 
this  brotal  insult  the  whole  soul  of  the  indignant  Queen  seemed  to 
iBoant  into  ker  eyes.  She  threw  a  glance  m  reproachful  contempt 
upon  the  Rmfiian,  which,  while  it  flashed  by  Cornelius,  seemed  half 
conreyed  to  kim.  In  the  roused  state  of  kis  feelings  at  the  moment 
be  knew  not  what  he  did,  but  the  natural  impulse  of  bis  mind  burst 
forth  in  a  load  shout  of  ^  Vvoe  la  Reine!  Vive  la  Reinef*'  he  accom- 
panied the  cry  by  corresponding  gestures  of  enthusiasm ;  and  the 
whole  surrounding  concourse  following  the  impulse  thus  gi^en,  burst 
into  a  general  bkorus  of  the  inspiring  exclamation.  The  Queen 
seemed  electrically  affected  by  the  sudden  change.  Her  eyes  were 
suffused  in  tears — ker  forehead  was  covered  with  a  glow  of  delight. 
Her  Iips^uiv«red  with  emotion — and  as  she  moved  on  with  majestic 
step,  she  gracefully  waved  iier  hand  to  tko^  around  Jier,  as  she  in- 
clined her  head  and  threw  an  eloquent  smile  towards  our  hero,  whose 
taimated  interference  she  had  minutely  observed.  The  smile  sank 
deep  into  his  breast.  He  trembled  from  head  to  foot  with  excess  of 
rapture,  his  eyes  swam,  and  almost  involuntarily  he  sunk  on  one 
knee,  bowing  down  kis  head  and  stretching  forth  his  arms  as  if  to  an 
object  uf  religious  homage.  When  the  rush  of  the  crowd  forced  him 
to  rise  up,  a  confused  mass  of  guards,  and  followers  met  his  eye. 

He  gaxed  after  the  line  of  the  procession,  but  he  could  distinguish 
nothing  of  her  whom  he  sought.  But  his  mind  was  filled  with  her, 
and  he  needed  not  her  actual  presence  as  an  inspiration  to  his  trtns. 
ported  feelings.  Oppressed  by  the  crowd,  he  burst  away  from  its 
obstruction ;  and  reckless  of  his  course,  he  wandered  in  the  direction 
of  the  palace  gardens.  Passing  through  the  court-yard,  which  was 
by  this  time  free  for  the  public,  he  walked  hastily  along,  close  by  the 
chapel,  without  observing  its  architecture,  or  its  stained  glass  win- 
dows,  which  formed  a  contrast,  striking  enougk  to  common  passers- 
by,  with  the  old  tasteless  brick-work  a^  gilding  of  tlw  front  face  of 
the  narrow-eajiemented  low-roofed  residence  of  the  French  King. 
Cornelius  stepped  through  the  side  portico  and  paced  the  broad  and 
gravelled  way,  without  observia^  aught  around  him,  until  hefreach- 
ed  the  eztpemity  of  the  terrace  m  front,  and  found  himself  on  the 
first  of  the  flights  of  broad  steps,  which  lead  down  to  the  Tapis  vert, 
the  bosfueC,  and  the  park.  His  attention  was  arrested  for  an  instant, 
and  all  his  contemplations  interrupted,  by  the  extent  and  splendour 
<ff  the  scene.  The  masses  of  wood,  the  broad  sheets  of  water,  the 
wide  walks,  the  numerous  statues,  the  flowers  and  shrubs  were  ail 
opened  on  his  view,  as  if  by  magic.  He  turned  round,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  facade  of' the  royal  structure,  stretching  out  to  the 
right  and  left,  in  all  its  vastness  and  spletidor,  seemed  as  if  suddenly 
coniured  up  by  some  enchanter's  wand. 

This  burst  of  magnificence  was  quite  in  unison  with  the  <*  thick 
coming  fancies,''  which  filled  the  imagination  of  our  hero.  Such  a 
palace  and  such  a  park,  seemed  suited  to  the  one  being  who  occupied 
bis  thottghte,  and  whatever  he  gazed  on  was  seen  through  the  medi- 
um of  tOB  adoration,  which  that  being  had  so  suddenly,  but  so  irrevo- 
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cally  inspired.    He  mored  along  in  a  itate  of  rapt  abatractioAf  and 
saw  every  thins  as  it  were  enfolded  in  a  veil  of  nareal  excitement. 

Tbe  throng  from  the  streets  and  the  church  now  began  to  poor  in- 
to the  park,  and  the  water- works  commenoed  their  play.  Discharges 
of  artillery  announced  the  return  of  the  procession  to  the  pakoe^  and 
fthe  moving  thousands  of  spectators  scattered  in  fluttering  gaudineas 
throupfh  the  parterres,  lawns,  and  walks.  The  woods  were  alive 
with  joyous  groups  which  sported  in  the  green  places.  The  glitter* 
ing  trappings  of  the  military  mixed  with  the  varied  colored  robes  of 
innumerable  fair  forms.  The  waters  from  a  hundred  fountains  roae 
towards  the  sky,  caught  the  ins-forming  snnbeamSy  which  sported  in 
a  halo  around  each  liquid  eolumnr,  and  then  fell  in  sparkling  misti 
upon  the  bosom  ot  the  lakes.  The  miniature  vessels  had  their  sails 
outspred  and  swam  at  random  on  the  water,  while  tlie  swans  swelled 
out  their  plumage,  and  seemed  to  float  in  proud  rivalry  of  these  ai^ 
tificial  intruders.  Music  from  jnany  stations  was  sounding  in  the 
breeeze ;  and  green  meadows,  in  the  distance,  contrasted  with  the 
mellower  tints  of  the  woods,  till  they  were  lost  at  the  foot  of  a  mass 
of  fleecy  clouds,  which  rose  on  the  horizon  in  the  fantastic  semblance 
bf  a  snow-covered  mountain  chain. 

While  Cornelius  ranged  this  scene  of  fair3r  land,  be  had  no  dispo- 
sition for  its  critical  examination.  He  could  not  analyze'  the  mag- 
nificent display,  nor  separate  masses  of  grand  'effect,  to  cavil  at  clip- 
ped trees,  straight  walks,  or  formal  flower  pots.  He  wandered  about 
without  plan  from  aveniie  to  avenue,  through  those  delicious  bosquets 
profusely  planted  in  the  park,  and  decorated  each  with  some  new 
ornament.  In  spite  of  his  reveries  he  could  not  pass  by  without 
noticing  the  beautiful  spot  called  tbe  Baths  of  Apollo,  where  the 
marble  fifure  of  the  God,  sculptured  into  a  resemblance  of  Liouie 
XIV.  with  four  nymphs,  likenesses  of  the  vain-glorious  monarch's 
mistresses,  all  rest  in  a  group  of  exquisite  design,  under  the  vault  of 
rock- work,  artificially  massed  in  rivalry  of  nature's  most  romantic 
scenes ;  while  the  gush  of  waters  frsm  above  flows  down  through 
overhangmg  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  after  bathing  the  feet  of  the 
horses  of  the  sun,  which  are  tended  by  satyrs  below;  falls  into  an 
irregular  grass-edged  basin  that  can  be  scarcely  believed  the  foroae^ 
tion  of  art.  Another  of  these  tree-embosomed  creations  of  pure 
taste  which  roused  our  heroe's  attention  was  the  oirsular  colonade, 
surrounding  the  group  which  represents  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.^ 
To  this  place  he  was  attracted  by  the  sdunds  of  music,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  he  observed  tbe  musicians,— 'While  the 
slightly  elevated  terrace  and  tbe  steps  leading  to  it  were  thronged 
with  listene'rs,  who  walked  through  the  double  row  of  pillars,  each 
one  of  a  kind  of  marble  difierent  from  its  fellows — and  heard  the 
strains  of  music  mix  with  tbe  murmurs  of  the  fairy  fountains,  which 
fell  into  broad  basins  in  each  interval  between  the  cbluiAns. 

While  our  hero  thus  listlessly  loitered  along,  the  noiseless  wings 
of  evening  began  to  throw  their  shadow  across  the  sei»ns,  and  the 
sun  flung  his  farewell  beams  aroflnd  htm  as  he  sunk  slowly  behind 
the  woo£i ;  the  clouds  were  reflected  in  the  lakes ;  and  the  countless 
windows  of  the  palace  glowed  with  the  goigeoas  miztores  of  goM 
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•ad  eriBMon  hui».  These  e^giu  <if  the  elmie  of  day  luted  as  usual 
apoa  the  sensitive  contten  of  a  Ftench  crowd,  and  the  assembled 
mvJtftode  hastily  broke  away,  to  take  refuge  in  the  heated  fumes  of 
the  Cafes  txom  the  terrors  of  the  delieioas  twilight  air.  Cornelius  al* 
most  instinetiTely  approached  the  palace — for  there  was  but  little  of 
ealcalation  in  the  notion  that  stole  across  hia  mind  that  he  might 
acain  catch  a  view  of  the  Queen.  As  he  crossed  the  Tapis  vert^ 
a  large  graes-plat  which  stretches  down  to  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
and  listened  to  the  ^shtng  melody  of  the  nightingales,  he  was 
aroused  by  sounds  of  tamuH  proceeding  from  one  of  the  close  alleys, 
and  as  he  l|x>ked  for  explanation,  a  crowd  approached  him,  composed 
of  the  strangling  remains  of  idle  company  and  several  of  the  guard- 
ian officers  of  the  park.  The  latter  were  hustling  a  man  who  strug- 
gled Tiolenily,  and  who  raised  such  a  dust  around  him  as  to  prevent 
our  hero  from  distinguishing  his  feature  or  dress,  and  whose  screams 
were  almost  stifled  by  the  threats  and  execrations  of  those  who 
held  him,  and  the  loud  bursts  of  laughter  of  the  sjiectttors.  Cor- 
nelius prompted  by  a  mixed  impolse  of  curiosity  and  hatred  of  any 
fhin^  that  savored  of  oppression,  preised  forward,  and  as  he  mingled 
with  the  thvong,  plaialj  diitinsuishing'  the  hoarae  cries  of  Bryan 
Mulcahie,  who  called  aloud  on  his  master,  '^Master  Comalius,  Mas- 
ter ComsUus*.  where  are  you,  where  are  you?  let  me  go,  you 
villains — where  are  you,  where  ass  you  ?  oh  you  nmrthering  thieves, 
do  you  want  to  choak  me  ?  aad  is  tt  lor  this  that  I  followed  you  to 
be  mnrtfaered  and  robbed  this  way  ?  Master  Comalius,  Master  Cor- 
naliosr* 

The  close  of  this  sentence,  which  was  uttered  at  the  very  top  of 
poor  Bryan's  half  cracked  voice,  was  answered  bv  a  renewed  volley 
of  oaths  from  the  ^^uards,  and  roars  of  lau^ter  nrom  the  crowd.-— 
Cornelius  could  with  difficulty  restrain  his  desire  of  rushing  to  the 
rescue  of  his  hapless  follower  ;  hut  he  was  resolved  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  Bryants  offence  before  he  committed  himself  by  an  inccm 
siderate  intemrence.  He  therefore  enquired  of  one  of  the  by-stand- 
ers,  and  learned  that  the  culprit  having  entered  ther  gardens,  bad 
begun  roaring  forth  lustily  in  his  barbarous  English  dialect,  appar- 
ently for  some  companion  whom  he  sought ;  that  he  instantly  at- 
tracted the  observatbu  of  the  crowd,  many  of  whom  fled  from  him, 
supposing  him  some  maniac ;  but  the  majority  amused  themselves  by 
laughing  at  his  grotesque  costume  and  conduct,  which  «>  irritated 
Bryan,  that  he  commenced  a  fierce  attack  upon  those  nearest  to  him, 
OB  which  the  guards  interfered,  and  Bryan  finding  himself  over- 
powered, had  attempted  an  escape,  and  bounding  across  various 
flower-pots  and  other  sacred  places,  was  at  last  seixed  in  the  violated 
saoctuaiy  of  one  of  the  queen's  own  arbora  At  this  detail  Come- 
fius  was  somewhat  pusxled  how  to  act,  but  he  thought  it  most  wise 
to  let  the  law  of  the  place  take  its  course,  which  he  supposed  would 
most  naturally  lead  the  prisoner  to  the  guard  house.  He  therefore 
aeeompsnied  the  group,  taking  great  care  to  conceal  himself  from 
the  roaring  Bryan.  The  guards,  led  along  towards  the  front  terrace, 
and  while  they  began  to  drag  the  prisoner  up.  the  steps,  be  made  the 
most  resolaie  struggles,  taking  a  ftesh  position  of  defence  on  every 
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flight,  and  kicking  with  bis  nail  embossed  shoes  a^imt  his  eqndn^' 
tors,  whose  siiins  roust  have  been  as  bard  as  the  marble  tbey  trod 
on.  Showers  of  Mows  from  the  thin  canes,  and  scratches  from  the 
open  hands  of  the  unscientific  Frenchmen  assailed  poor  Brvan;  and 
Cornelius,  nnable  longer  to  resist  his  feelings,  was '  btzrstin^ 
through  the  crowd  to  assist  him,  when  a  priest  of  tall  and  gaunt 
figure,  about  forty-fiye  years  of  age,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the 
sufferer,  threw  himself  before  him  and  the  ^aids,  and  seizing  the 
two  who  throttled  Bryan,  one  in  each  of  bis  powefful  bands,  he 
shook  them  from  their  hold ;  while  Bryan  finding  himself  free,  im- 
mediate! j  sprang  at  tbem  and  struck  them  right  and  left,  until 
their  defenceless  faces  streamed  with  blood!  The  beholders,  amazed 
and  somewhat  sltocked  at  this  contest,  lefl  the  field  open  to  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  priest,  who,  while  he  shook'  the  terrified  guards  with 

J^gantic  force,  poured  out  on  them  his  upbraidingsin  stentorian  tones, 
or  tlieir  cowardly  treatment  of  a  defenceless  foreigner. 

*Oh  !  ye  thieving  spalpeens!^'  cried  Bryan,  redoubling  bis  blows 

"Be  aisy,  my  lad,"  interrupted  the  priest.  '•*  Let  them  alone  and 
lave  them  to  me  ;  I'm  Father  O'Collogan,  late  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
so  don't  be  afeard  of  any  harm  coming  to  you  ;  I'll  take  careof  yoH 
body  and  soul  both." 

"Och !  then  long  life  to  your  reverence,  ifyou  be  an  Irishman,  for 
I  did  not  think  there  was  another  in  it,  barring  Master  Comalins 
and  myself — and  Fm  sartain  sure  these  villains  have  murthered 
him." 

Here  the  guards,  with  humble  mien,  but  vociferous  protestations^ 
accused  Bryan,  and  jclaimed  him  as  their  prisoner. 

**  Don't  believe  a  word  they  say,  your  reverence,"  interrupted 
Bryan  ;  *4t*s  all  lies  from  to|>  to  bottom  1  did  nothing  at  all,  at 
all,  but  look  for  Master  Cornelius,  and  gave  a  tap  er  two  to  the  fel- 
ilows  that  made  faces  at  me,  and  broke  an  old  flower  pot  when  the 
thieves  runned  afler  me.*' 

The  guards  here  put  in  a  rejoinder,  swearing  lustily  that  all  Bry- 
an's assertions  were  false;  (although  they  no  more  understood 
him  than  he  did  them)  and  accusing  him  of  having  offended  against 
the  laws  of  good  breeding,  by  interrupting  the  harmony  of  the  place 
with  his  barbarous  and  brutal  exclamations,  knocking  down  a  hair- 
dresser and  a  dancing- master  who  smiled  at  his  extravagance,  tear*> 
ing  np  with  his  hoofs  many  mitst  precious  flowers,  and  rushing  like 
a  wild  boar  into  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  queen's  favourite   boqaet. 

*■*  It's  alia  lie,  all  a  lie  !"  roarC'l Bryan  daring 4his  detail;  ^*I  was 
only  looking  for  Master  Cr)malius." 

Father  O'Collogan  assured  the  guards  thev  shoold  hsve  every  satis- 
faction, and  while  the  whole  party  advanced  m  the  direction  sf  the  pal- 
ace, to  reach  the  wing  where  the  ranger  of  the  pnrk  was  to  he  foand» 
he  tamed  lo  Bryan  and  demanded  what  he  meant  by  the  frequent  raei»- 
tion  of  *<  Master  Cornelias." 

'*  Main,  your  reverence  ?  why  1  main  that  I  was  looking  for  Master 
Comeiios,  my  master,  the  son  of  the  old  master.  Major  — — ,  of  the 
GSAtle,  that's  all«  yoar  reverence.** 

««What  is  it  you're  after  telling  me  V*  asked  the  Priest  sternly:  **d» 


f9A  wast  to  penaade  me  tluA  Coineliviy  the  aon  of  my  fnoDd  tbo  Mik 
jor,  woiU  be  bera  in  VonaiHes  withoiit  coming  to  mo  roe  ?  1  belioTO 
joe're  a  bit  of  a  big  blackgsard,  and  a  liar^afto  the  baigaio." 

*'  ft 'a  God*8  trvu  I  teS  yos,  aaviog  yonr  ferereDee'a  preaenoe," 
bMberad  Brymn^  mnable  knger  to  raafrain  baa  team,  "and  I'm  aa  inao* 
oeat  aa  the  babe  raboiB.** 

•*Wbere  ia  jour  maater  then  .?*'  aafted  the  prieat 

«*I  dunaa  where  tfa»  diTii  he  ia,  plaae  yoar  honor,  if  theae  ^iliiana 
hav'nt  mnrthored  him,  as  thejr  tboagfat  to  do  me."  A  bnrat  of  grief 
fcllowed  tbia  apeeeh. 

•«If  yon'ra  teltii^  tmth,"  cried  Father  O'CoIlogan,  **V\\  find  bim  ont 
ftr  yoQ,  dead  m*  aim,  never  fear  that.'* 

Cornelias,  who  attentiveJjr  liatened  to  tbia  colo^ny,  waa  now  on  the 
point  of  advaneing  to  introdaee  himself  to  Father  0*Collogan,  in  hopea 
of  terminating  the  affair  ;  when  the  whole  party,  which  had  advanced 
tlaao  np  to  tlm  palace,  in  its  way  towarda  tne  conrt  yard,  was  stopped 
by  a  aanraat  in  the  royal  livery,  who  advanced  qniokly  from  beside  a 
gmo^  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  waMcina  immediately  in  front 
of  tlie  open  windowa.  The  domeatie  aanoonoed  bimaelf  as  a  foreran* 
Bor  of  a  chamberlain,  aont  by  the  qneen  henelf,  who  waa  in  the  group 
jnat  raontioned,  and  who,  having  obaerved  the  prominent  Iwnra  of  the 
priest  hi  thia  crowd  waa  cnriooa  to  know  the  partiealan  of  what  waa 
paming.  While  Father  O'Colkanm  pot  his  raffled  cassock  and  band  in 
Older,  nad  by  the  interference  of  hia  bony  fingen  rather  increaaed  than 
raetified  the  confnaion  of  hia  powdered  corla,  and  while  the  gnards  do* 
ooronaly  wiped  away  from  their  faoea  the  marka  of  Bryan'a  aangninary 
maokB,  tbo  chamberlain  aforesaid,  in  fail  dress,  advaaeed  with  a  coar- 
Her-llke  and  mincing  steps,  and  holding  hia  aw<)id  and  hat  graceAilly 
ander  one  arm,  he  shook  pNorfames  from  his  cambric  haodkerebief,  aa  bo 
eaqaired  ioto  the  natare  of  this  tamoltaons  proceeding,  ander  the  very 
ariadowa  of  the  palace. 

Father  O'Collogan  began  most  flaeatly  and  eaergeticaily  to  explain 
the  s&ir,  advocattnc  poor  Bryan's  cause,  and  pronouncing  him  entitled 
to  a  fall  pardon  on  the  score  of  his  ignorance  of  French  etiquette,  and 
hia  ali^t  experience  in  the  interoourao  of  civilized  aoeiety.  out  before 
the  priest'a  harrangne  had  nearly  come  to  a  dose,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
beraelf,  with  that  condeacendiog  grace,  which,  had  ahe  been  queen 
of  England  woald  have  enthron^  her  in  the  jpaople'a  hearts,  but 
wMch  the  French  were  incapable  of  appreciatina,  instantly  entered  into 
eoqniry,  and  learned  from  the  month  of  the  undaunted  pnest  the  whole 
circa  mstanees  of  the  case.  As  Cornelias  stood  gazidg  upon  her,  he 
(argpt  every  thing  but  her,  and  the  enquiry  was  carried  on  unattended 
to  by  him.  He  thought  that  fate  aeemed  to  bavo  thus  thrown  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  qneen,  twice  in  one  day,  as  if  to  sanction  the  ador* 
BtioB  with  which  he  viewed  her  ;  and  ahe  appeared  to  him  now,  in  her 
andresa,  and  freed  from  the  splendid  but  formal  trappinga  of  the  mora- 
ing,  a  thouaand  times  more  beaatifhl  than  ahe  had  been  then.  Having 
attentively  listened  to  Father  O'Collogan's  harangue  in  explanation  of 
Bryaa*a  situation  relative  to  our  hero,  she  recommended  thedismisal  of 
tbo  prisoner,  under  the  priest's  aafe  cbnvoy;  and  telling  the  guarda  to 

vol.,  II.  4* 
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be  satisfied,  she  ended  by  eipressing  a  hope  that  the  young  Gartiet-dii-' 
Corps  ivould  be  goon  foand  to  come  forward, to  enter  on  bb  own  dnttes/ 
and  keep  bis  servant  withrn  the  bounds  of  his. 

Coraelias  lienring  thoee  concluding  worda,  felt  irresiatrbly  impelled  to 
avow  himself,  and  advancing  from  the  crowd,  he  bent  forward,  and  de-* 
dared  that  he  wad  the  master  of  the  offender,  for  whose  fotvre  proprie-' 
ty  he  vouched;  at  the  sa^ne  time  profeasing  bis  gratitude  for  ber  majes- 
ty's gracious  interference.  The  queen  instantly  iccognised  our  bero.->— 
She  bowed  and  smiled — little  imagining  the  fatal  oonaeqoence  of  th» 
amile  on  him,  into  whoso  heart  it  found  immediate  enterance. 

^It  is  well,"  said  the  queen,  turning  away;  and  she  added  to  her 
beautiful  companion,  the  Princess  Lamballc,  **thi8  young  IrisbmaB  wilt 
not  disgrace  the  ranka  of  the  Garde>da-Corpa.*' 

**  He  is  saperb,**  replied  the  princess,  **attd  worthy  to  servo  such-  m 
mistress*' 

*'  It's  him!  it's  him!  sure  enough,"  exclaimed  Bryan,  the  momoDt  he 
caught  sight  of  oar  hero.  **Och,  Master  Cornaliua,  how  could  yo»  sarTe 
pie  sach  a  torn  ?  Did  you  ait  any  thing  ?  The  divil  a  morsel  eolored 
your  mouth,  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  since  breakfast,  and  it's  pass  aevan  o** 
clock.  For  the  love  of  Jasus,  come  home,  and  get  some  dinner,  lor 
I'm  starving  alive  wid  the  exercise  I  took  thumping  these  French  thieve* 
here  :  the  divil's  the  lie  in  it.  Here's  Father  O'Collogan,  Master  Cor- 
nalias,  he'U  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  don't  believe  me.^' 

Upon  tbi.<t  introduction,  our  hero  and  his  father's  old  friend  and 
companion  commenced  their  personal  acquaintance :  Cornelius  ex- 
cused himself  from  the  reproaches  of  tbe  good  priest^  by  telling  him 
the  circumstances  of  his  recent  arrival,  and  his  reaaoos  for  avoiding 
an  instantaneous  intrusion ;  and  Father  O'Collogan  proposiopr  to  ac- 
company him  to  bis  barracks,  to  receive  his  father's  letter,  and  to  pasa 
the  remainder  of  tbe  evening  with  him,  they  set  out  together  for 
Cornelius's  quarters,  close  followed  by  Bryan,  who  defended  tbe  im- 
patience which  brought  him  out  in  search  of  his  master,  and  waa 
purBued  by  a  long  train  of  followers,  who  could  not  resist^the  attrac- 
tioM  of  .a  last  view  of  the  wild  Irishman. 

The  evenint;  passed  quickly,  to  the  apprehension  of  the-  worthy 
priest,  who  talked  fluently  to  Cornelius  on  a  thousand  topics,  past, 
present,  and  future,  made  numberless  enquiries  for  his  old  compan- 
ions, related  various  anecdotes  of  their  former  intercourse,  andtcracb- 
ed  deeply  on  our  hero's  duties  in  his  new  station,  and  on  the  political 
aspect  of  the  times.  Cornelius,  on  his  part,  thought  the  evening 
would  never  end.  The  garrulity  of  his  companion,  and  tbe  loud 
anoriug  of  Bryan,  who,  by  his  master's  oi-ders,  went  to  bis  early  bed. 
in  a  uook  outside  the  anti-room,  were  equally  annoying.  His  mind, 
full  of  one  great  object,  was  harrassed  by  the  comparatively  petty 
subjects  which  Father  O'Collogan  touched  on  so  abundantly.  It  was 
not  till  the  latter  mentioned  the  quoen,  that  his  hitherto  leluctant 
listener  could  even  assume  an  interest  in  his  remarks ;  but  when  ber 
natne  and  situation  became  the  t^pic,  he  gave  an  intense  attention  to 
all  that  was  said. 

*'  Aye,"  said  the  priest  solemnly,*'  aye,  and  this  beautiful  crature 
of  a  queen,  who  might  be  thought,  from  her  condescension  and  good- 


ness,  fo  be  In  angel,  eren  she  will  suffer,  I'll  wtmnt  it,  from  tbese 
rery  Sutes  Genenl.  It's  bard  to  say  what  one  mnst  expect  in  the 
time  Cbat'n  before  as ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  the  poor  thing  has  rea* 
to  look  with  a  heavy  heart  and  heavy  eye»  on  what's  coming  to 


*  Le  Umupruad  ui  gro9  de  VAvtmt*-^ 

1^o*dav  to  our  sorrow 

'S  with  child  of  to-morrow, 

as  the  poet  says,  and  a  devil  of  a  troublesome  child  that  same  morrow 
will  be,  I'm  sore  afeard.'* 

**  I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Cornelius,  "  that  your  forebodings 
are  unfounded,  and  that  you  see  things  too  much  in  the  shade.— 
8ur%\y  every  appearance  of  this  day  promises  happiness  and  great 
Bess  to  the  country,  the  king  and  the  queen." 

<*  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  priest ; — 
'*  you  don't  know  the  ill  will  that's  working  against  her  at  any  rate. 
Every  thing  bad,  I  tell  you  once  more,  is  to  be  expected  from  these 
States  General,  and  the  turn  the  public  mind  is  taking.  We  may  say 
with  Horace 

^  Grofot  etritt  mimdiUaM  peUei  ;' 
That  U»  patting  it  in  the  future. 

The  pison  spreads,  and  soon  will  mU 
Each  healthy  portion  of  the  state. 

*•  Why  it's  even  reported  about  the  palace,  that  at  the  procession 
this  very  day,  a  creature  of  that  bad  madman,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
insulted  her  majesty  grossly,  and  was  even  going  to  stike  her,  till  he 
was  knocked  down  by  a  young  Irishman  may  be ',  for  that's  more 
like." 

*^  It  is  false,  ray  good  Sir,"  exclaimed  Cornelius ;  **  no  one  could 
be  monster  enough  to  dream  oi,  much  less  attempt  such  an  outrage." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that,"  asked  the  priest  quickly. 

**  Because  I  was  there,  on  the  spot, — Because  in  feet,  I  w<i»— I 


»» 


**  You  were  the  young  foreigner  that  knocked  the  fellow  down," 
interrupted  Father  O'Collogan ,  « I  see  it  all  with  half  an  eye.— It 
was  you  then !  Oh,  the  blood  of  my  friend  the  Major  is  boiling  in 
your  fine  fall  veins!     You  knocked  him  down,  the  thief!" 

<'  No,  my  dear  Sir,"  protested  Cornelius,  **  no  such  a  thing  I  as- 
sure you." — 

«( Yes,  but  yoa  did  though — I  know  better  nor  you. — Don't  deny 
it— never  be  ashamed  of  a  good  action.  It  was  your  bounden  duty 
as  a  Christian.     Where  did  you  hit  bim,  tell  me  ?" 

Before  our  hero  could  put  another  negative  on  the  priest's  asser- 
tioD,  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  discussion,  and  the  adjuunt 
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of  the  troop  to  which  CorneUat  waa  appointed,  entered  with  ft  moi* 
rage  from  the  Ck>loDel,  who  had  juat  returned  from  the -queen's  pri- 
vate party^  intimating  that  as  a  oorapiete  muster  of  the  troop  woukt 
he  requu^  to  attend  the  king  on  the  morrow,  for  the  opening  of  the 
States  General,  he  expected  that  Cornelius  would  be  ready  to  follow 
the  parade  as  a  supernumerary.  The  new  recruits  expretaed  his 
readinesi  to  obey,  but  at  the  rame  time  lamented  his  want  of  a  suit 
of  uniform,  as  well  as  his  total  ignorance  of  manGeurres  and  parade 
discipline.  **  All  that  X  will  take  upon  myself,"  replied  the  adju* 
tint :  «  one  of  your  brother  ffuardsmed  has  promised  to  lend  you  a 
suit  which  will  fit  you,  and  I  shall  ezpect'nothing  from  you,  but  to 
follow  the  march  of  the  troop  without  joining  in  fis  movements." 
After  these  words  the  adjutant  was  retiring,  when  Father  O'Collo- 

Sin  addressed  him;  and  it  will  be  recolleotei  by  iny  readers,  that 
e  priest  spoke  French  in  a  different  style  from  English.  **  Tes, 
yes,  adjutant,  depend  upon  it  he  shall  attend.  I  see  the  whole  mat- 
ter clearly.  The  queen  has  desirec^  the  Colonel  to  have'  him  pree^ 
enf—  . 

**  Oh,  Monsieur  PAbbe !"  exclaimed  the  adjutant 

" For  God's  rake,  mv  dear  Sir!"  cried  Cornelius. 

«  Never  mind,  gentlemen,  1  tell  you  both,  she  iKd — 1  know  the 
way  of  the  sex,  and  I  know  the  way  of  the  queen— and  she  is  rigbt 
to  like  to  have  before  her  eyes  this  fine  young  fellow,  Mr.  Adjutant, 
that  knocked  down  the  scoundrel  who  insulted  her  this  morning  at 
the  procession." 

"  Why,  is  this  indeed  the  gentleman  ?'*  demanded  the  adjutant 
anxiously. 

**Tobe«ure  it  is,"  reiterated  the  priest;  and  before  Comeliue 
could  say  a  word  more  in  denial,  the  adjutant  precipitately  retired, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  above  a  dozen  of  the  guards, 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  to  introduce  to  the  gallant  eomrade, 
who  had  already  signalized  himralf  as  the  champion  of  their  idolised 
mistress.  Denial  and  protestation  were'uwless  on  the  part  of  our  he- 
ro, and  asseveration  was  not  wanted,  though  freely  ofiered,  on  the 
part  ot  the  priest,  to  robe  him  in  a  reputation  which  we  can  scareely 
call  unmerited.  In  an  hour  Cornelius's  imagined  conduct  wm  bruit- 
ed through  (he  barraeka;  and  before  the  parade  time  next  morning, 
almost  all  the  royalist  population  of  Verrailles  had  got  the  story,  and 
his  name  in  their  mouths.    He  was  thus  already  a  marked  man. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  following  day,  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  was  one  of  thojie  dela- 
aiTe  epochs  in  Uie  calendar  of  a  kingdom's  fate,  whose  arriya]  is  hail- 
^  bj  the  world  with  enthusiasm  proportioned  to  the  good  it  pr  mis- 
vt,  and  which  is  looked  back  on  with  sentiments  of  profound  con- 
tempt for  th«  shallow  calculations  of  mankind.  At  that  period 
Prance  stood  immensely  high  in  the  scale  of  national  greatness.  Her 
conduct  was  the  polar  star  of  European  guidance  ;  and  it  depended 
«n  her  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  world  by  her  moderation,  i^s  she 
had  up  to  that  moment  advanced  them  by  her  firmness.  At  the  as- 
apmUing  of  the  States  General,  all  Europe  was  imbued  withthii  spi- 
rit of  freedom,  and  even  its  most  powerful  despots,  Catherine,  Fred- 
erick, and  Joseph,  had  either  promulgated  or  patronized  liberal  opin- 
ions, and  were  ready  to  adopt  the  course  of  constitutional  indepen- 
dence which  seemed  to  be  preparing  in  France.  But  all  the  bright 
Tiews  of  philanthropy  were  deceived,  and  its  justified  hopes  des- 
troyed, by  the  inebriate  fury  of  a  faction,  and  the  national  degrada- 
tion of  the  mass.  Liberty  was  strangled  in  her  cradle  ;  and  the  phan- 
tom fiend  which  sprung  up  in  her  place,  betrayed  its  spuriousness  by 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  terrified  the  world  by  the  giant  strides 
which  trampled  down  the  fiesh-springing  flowers  of  genuine  free- 
dom. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Louis  XVI.  partfcipated  fuU^  in  the  gen- 
eral wish  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  estalilishment  of  a 
constitution  His  great  object  was  to  see  his  subjects  contented,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  prerogative.  But  it  is  as  certain,  that  Marie 
Antoinette  had  different  notions.  She  wished  the  people  well,  but 
she  would  have  preserved  the  power  of  making  them  so  ;  of  retail- 
ing to  them  individually  their  indulgencies  at  her  pleasure ; — the 
wholesale  happiness  to  be  given  to  them,  by  deductions  from  her  own 
or  husband's  privileges,  was  not  consistent  with  her  views.  Cradled 
in  despotism,  and  fostered  by  flattery,  she  had  not  force  of  mind  suf- 
ficient to  see  the  value,  or  the  necessity  of  sacrifices.  She  posses- 
sed a. vigorous  character  rather  than  a  strong  intellect;  and  while 
the  king,  from  his  softness,  would  yield  one  by  one,  the  powers  which 
he  inherited,  she  clung  to  each  with  a  tenacity,  which,  contrasted 
with  his  weakness,  made  him  appear  contemptible,  and  herseif  odious, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  But  these  results  of  their  unsympathising 
dispositions,  were  net  developed  till  afler  the  period  before  us.  When 
the  States  General  met  together,  the  king  was  most  popular,  and  the 
queen  not  hated. 

The  spectacle  of  that  day  was  the  finest  that  had  been  witnessed 
in  France  for  ages.  Louis  was  seated  on  the  throne  glittering  in  gold 
and  jewels,  the  princes  of  the  blood  around  him  ;  the  queen,  the  prin 
oes,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  in  magnificent  dresses,  gracing  the 
side  galleries  of  the  hall,  and  its  body  filled  with  the  nobles,  and  th« 
clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;   altogether  forming  « 
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me  combination  of  outward  splendour  and  moral  greatness.  The 
speech  of  the  king  was  Well  composed,  well  delivered,  and  enthusi- 
astically  received.  But  Cornelias,  who  by  the  ipecial  favor  of  his 
colonel,  was  placed  so  as  to  have  a  full  view  of  this  remarkable  as> 
sembly,  paid  but  little  regard  to  the  oration  of  the  king  or  the  minis- 
ters. His  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  Uie  queen,  who 
sat  silently,  and  as  our  hero  thought,  sadly,  looking  down  on  the  asr 
sembled  elements,  and  many  of  the  agents  of  her  afler  misery.  Whelh* 
er  a  boding  of  ill,  or  a  sense  of  degradation  acted  on  her  then,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  we  can  scarcely  think  of  her  in  tlie  soli- 
tude of  her  recorded  emotion  on  that  day  of  general  joy,  without 
fancying  her  to  have  had  some  prophetic  glance  int'i  the  horrid  f\i- 
turity  of  her  fate.  Cornelius  thought  of  the  priest's  prognostications, 
and  he  almost  shuddered  as  he  gazed  on  the  grandeur  around  him. 
He  followed  the  royal  family  to  the  palace,  with  the  troop  which  es- 
corted them,  and  urged  by  the  ardour  of  his  feelings,  and  the  intui- 
tive desire  to  gain  one  glance  ol  recognition,  he  pressed  close  to  the 
carriage  from  which  the  queen  descended  ;  but  she  had  no  thoughts 
for  him,  or  the  many  devoted  followers  who  surrounded  her  that  day. 
Who  can  say  what  occupied  her  mind  ? 

As  Cornelius  wound  slowly  back  to  his  barracks  in  the  rev  of  the 
guard,  he  felt  a^pression  of  spirits  'unexperienced  ever  until  then. 
The  day  belTore  that  very  morning,  as  well  as  during  the  sleepless 
night  that  intervened,  he  had  known  a  buoyancy  of  heart,  of  n 
nature  undefinable  and  vague;  but  perhaps  more  delightful  than 
more  positive  sensations.  These  were  the  earliest  hours  of  that  one 
deep  attachment,  which  almost  all  men  experience— so  unlike  the 
fbgitive  visitings  of  common  love — when  the  heart  of  the  enthusiast 
acknowledges  an  impression,  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend,  and 
never  may  forget.  The  delicious  reveries  of  those  hours,  in  which 
the  mind  cannot  think,  nor  the  eyes  close, — when  appetite  is  dead, 
and  every  thin^  a  dreamy  enchantment — are  only  broken  by  some 
painful  sympam^  with  her  who  gave  them  birth  ;  and  the  chain  of 
visioned  abstractions  is  snapped  by  some  touch  of  actual  feeling, 
which  she  alone  can  create 

Cornelius  paced  his  room  that  evening  with  an  ^ir  of  deep  depres-, 
ii6n.  He  sheared  to  himself  to  have  suddenly  started  from  the 
delusions  of  sleep,  and  he  entered  on  the  task  of  self-examination 
vith  a  degree  of  intense  paiu.  He  was  amazed  and  shocked,  as  he 
called  up  in  review  the  sensations  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours. — 
He  wished  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  feelings,  fsr  he  shrunk  back, 
and  felt  his  face  glow,  when  the  remembrance  of  his  daring  thoughts 
was  raised  in  evidence  to  his  mind.  The  presumption  of  nis  aspira- 
tions, even  to  be  noticed  or  known  by  the  queen  of  France,  appear- 
ed to  him  to  merit  contempt  and  punishment.  He  felt  as  ir  the 
whole  world  had  pierced  the  secret,  which  he  was  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge to  himself.  He  sank  on  a  6hair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  as  he  reflected  in  shame  on  the  boldness  with  which  he  had 
gazed  at,  followed,  and  even  spoken  to  her.  He  had  heard  in  con- 
versation amongst  the  guards  that  morning,  of  a  gentleman  who  at 
that  moment  wandered  about  Versailles,  harmlessly*  mad  from  love 
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of  ihe  queen.  Aft  the  thought  of  this  man  returned  upon  Corneliuii 
he  sprang  fr«ra  his  neat,  and  felt  his  heart's  blood  run  chill  —for  he 
fetited  that  his  senses  too  might  have  wandered,  which  alone  might 
account  for  his  audacious  thoughts.  But  all  the  struggles  of  forced 
reaifoning  with  an  involuntary  passion  ended,  as  is  usual,  in  the  lat- 
ter acquiring  fresh  force  from  every  effort  to  suppress  it.  Corneliu4, 
as  his  fixst  emotion  of  self-reproach  subsided,  became  convinced  {hat 
though  he  ought  not  to  imagine  the  probability  of  his  loving  the 
queen,  he  w&s  bound  in  duty  as  well  as  inclination  to  be  devoted  to  her 
wholly.  And  proud  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  thus,  in  its  early 
stage,  shaken  off  the  witchery  that  was  stealing  on  his  heart,  he 
ad(&d  one  to  the  list  of  those  self^^deceivers,  who  oelieve  reaton  to  be 
more  powerful  than  passion.    . 

1  have  already  stated  that  our  hero  had  become  a  marked  man, 
through  the  positive  misconception  of  the  part  he  acted  at  the  pro- 
cession.  Every  hour  increased  his  notoriety;  for  father  O'CoI- 
logan,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Irish  friendship,  talked  unceasingly  in  his 
praise,  and  spmad  a  hundred  innocent  untruths  about  him,  whicJi 
had  their  birth  in  the  inventive  fertility  of  (he  good  priest's  imagina- 
tion. Amongst  oCher  things  he  told  every  body  that  "the  queen,  and 
tmall  blame  to  her,  sweet  soul  that  she  was,  had  taken  a  powerful 
fancy  to  the  handsome  young  Irishman,  as  soon  as  ever  she  saw  him 
knock  down  the  fellow  that  was  going  to  strike  her ;  that  she  had 
eome  out  on  the  terrace  on  purpose  to  &ok  at  him  that  evening,  and 
natural  it  was  ;  that  she  had  made  the  colonel  insist  on  his  joining 
the  parade  the  next  morning,  and  for  sure  had  looked  more  at,  and 
thought  more  about  him,  than  about  the  States  General — fine  a  sight 
as  it  was.*' 

All  these  absurd  exaggerations  came  quite  natural  to  Father  O'Col- 
logan.  He  believed  every  word  of  them,  and  meant  any  thing  but 
evil  te  the  queen.  He  thought  nothing  was  more  natural  or  more 
mnoceiit,  and  therefore  more  certain,  Siaii  her>  strong  partiality  for 
OTir  hero — and  all  the  rest  of  his  conclusions  followed  in  course. — 
And  it  was  thus  unfortunately  that  many  of  the  best  friends  of  Marie 
Antoinette  struck  death-blows  to  her  reputation,  which  they  would 
have  died  to  uphold.  Evejry  enemy,  every  scandal-monger,  ever^ 
babbler  of  the  town,  caught  each  absurd  report,  and  echoed  it 
around ;  and  amongst  others  equallv  false,  it  was  now  loudly  assert. 
ed  that  the  had  formed  a  violent  liking  to  tlie  youn^  Irishman  ;  and 
the  vile  fancies  of  the  public  set  no  bounds  to  this  imagined  attach- 
ment. 

Cornelius  was  most  unconsciously  an  object  of  general  observa- 
tren.  He  became  a  subject  for  the  envy,  and  of  course  the  enmity 
of  many  of  Ins  brother  guardsmen ;  and  to  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  queen,  who  eve^  day  increased  even  among  the  military,  he 
was  a  noted  mark  for  injury  or  insult,  whenever  occasion  might 
serve.  He  had  inadvertently  added  to  the  calumnies  which  were 
a1)road,  by  the  reserved  de)>ortment  at  all  times  natural  to  him,  but 
which  was  now  increased  from  the  slate  of  the  feeling  by  which  he 
was  absorbed.  All  this  was  set  down  to  pride  ;  and  his  late  solitary 
walks  in  the  park  were  attributed  to  other  and  more  positive 
caoses. 
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A  month  pused  oyer  in  this  manner,  Cornelius,  devoting  himielf 
with  great  ardor  to  the  routine  of  his  military  instruction,  was  get- 
ting quickly  through  the  early  duties  of  a  recruit;  and  when  hm 
"aalked  the  streets,  or  rode  lo  the  exercise  ground^  m  his  suit  ot 
hsndsome  blue  unifsrm,  or  when  he  attended  at  the  evening  parties 
to  which  he  was  invited  in  the  )>alace  or  the  town,  in  his  rali-dress 
coat  richly  Isced  with  gold,  with  scarlet  velvet  breeches  snd  silk 
stockings,  he-  was  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
handsome  youths  who  at  that  time  adorned  the  court  of  Versailles. 
He  felt  an  elevation  of  spirit,  from  the  noble  incitement  which  urced 
him  on,  that  raised  his  manners  to  a  level  with  his  mind  ;  and  he 
bore  in  his  deportment  the  marks  of  a  consciousness  of  some  dirni- 
iied  thought  and  action.  He  sometimes  saw  the  queen,  during  ner 
promenade,  or  wh^n  he  happened  to  be  on  duty  at  the  palace  ;  and 
laboring  to  convince  him  that  he  had  stifled  the  iirst  symptoms  of  a 
passion  which  he  dared  not  indulge,  he  attributed  to  respectful  zeal 
the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  and  swimming  of  the  brain  which  op- 
pressed him  whenever  she  appeared.  In  his  letters  to  his  father  he 
spoke  with  delight  of  his  situation ;  touched  slightly  on  public  af> 
fairs,  but  never  mentioned  the  queen.  Neither  did  he  speak  of  her 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  comrades,  or  in  society.  But  to  Father 
O'Collogan  he  freely  talked  of  his  devotion  to  her  cause,  of  his  ad- 
miration of  her  conduct,  and  with  a  warmth  encouraged  by  the 
priest's  continual  assurances  that  he  had  found  favor  in  the  sight  of 
his  royal  mistress ;  assurances  which,  while  they  were  at  the  mo- 
ment actually  painful  to  our  hero,  worked  their  deep  effect  on  his 
mind,  and  fostered  the  ambitious  fervor  of  his  unconfessed  attach- 
ment. 

During  all  this  time  poor  Bryan  felt  himself  very  ill  at  ease.  The 
fine  laced  livery  and  cocked  hat  in  which  he  was  decked  sat  ungraoe- 
fully  upon  him,  as  he  thought,  and  his  inability  to  express  his  griev- 
ances was  worse  than  the  grievances  themselves.  A  butt  for 
the  unceasing  pranks  and  pleasantries  of  the  old  soldier-servant 
granted  to  Cornelius,  he  had  little  consolation.  The  military  char- 
acter of  his  master  and  his  abstracted  mein  filled  him  with  an  increas- 
ing awe  that  threw  him  out  of  the  way  of  common  confidence,  and 
his  only  relief  was  his  occasional  confessions  to  Father  O'CoUogmn. 
He  used  to  talk  to  him  about  home,  and  **  the  ould  master,"  and  hie 
"  poor  mother,"  aud  **  the  castle"  and  Ireland — until  the  good  na- 
ture and  patriotism  of  the  warm-hearted  priest  would  overflow  in 
streams  or  the  purest  benevolence.  As  an  employment  to  Bryan, 
whose  only  actual  occupation  was  the  cleaning  of  his  master's  horse, 
Father  O'Collogan  recommended  the  study  of  the  French  language. 
Bryan  faithfully  promised,  and  worked  hard  to  pick  up  a  word  here 
and  there,  and  his  progress  may  be  judged  of,  from  his  having  told 
his  master  at  the  end  of  a  month,  that  '*  he  knew  very  well  how  to 
ax  for  a  bit  and  a  sup,  for  diUo  was  water,  and  mungey  meant  aiting." 

Among  the  acquaintances  formed  at  Versailles,  was  a  young  man 
of  about  his  own  age,  named  Armand.  This  youth  was  well  known 
as  the  protege  of  the  queen,  who  had  picked  him  up  a  child  in  one 
of  her  drives,  adopted  him  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  who  were 
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Ipavr  iMdtftgen,  and  had  him  reared  and  educated  witfi  all  the  indal- 
sence  and  luxnry  common  to  the  children  of  persoi^s  of  rank. 
f*rom  these  cironmBtancas  he  was  known  among  the  people  of  Yer- 
fliilks  by  the  nickname  of  Le  Marquis  de  Rencontre.  He  was  hand- 
some and  inteBtgent,  but  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  arrogance  of  people 
<if  loar  birth  raised  by  no  merit  of  their  own  to  a  high  station  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  this  was  increased,  as  it  ever  is,  bj  the  rankling  ft^Iingof 
tile  contempt  attached  to  him  by  his  high  born  associates :  which 
ibroed  him  to  an  insolence  of  demeanor,  as  the  only  chance  of  pre- 
serving his  a^ficial  level,  fle  had  also  a  dash  of  the  libertine  about 
bim — an  unsteadiness  of  principle  and  opinion — which  evidently 
showed  that  he  had  no  moral  feeling  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in 
die  right  course.  Cornelius  soon  perceived  all  theae  points  in  his 
character,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  last  associate  our  hero  would 
have  chesen,  had  it  not  been  from  that  involuntary  attraction  which 
led  him  towards  every  thing  that  harmonized  with  his  devotion | 
which  was  rapidiy  becoming  idohitory.  He  calculated  on  Armand's 
attachment  to  the  queen,  afid  on  the  chances  whic^  might  arise  from 
an  intimacy  with  him  for  his  seeing  her  in  less  formal  circumstances 
than  his  public  duty  permitted.  In  these  views  Cornelius  was  quite 
saccessfttl,  for  be  not  only  procured,  by  means  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ances, facilities  for  private  entrance  into  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
the  Trianons,  but  he  had  continued  occasions  of  hearing  of  the 
qaeen,  in  aH  her  domestic  pursuits ;  -and  he  even  rained  so  far  on  the 
goodwill  of  Armand,  as  to  get  from  him  a  small  portion  of  «  lock 
of  ber  hair  taken  from  some  fixed  in  the  setting  behind  a  miniature, 
which  bis  royal  patroness  had  presented  to  him  on  one  of  her  fete 
days,  as  the  most  affectionate  token  of  regard. 

Provided  with  this  treasure,  Cornelius  felt  himself  possessed  of 
an  amulet,  not  against  the  evil  chances  of  (ate,  but  against  what 
they  too  commonly  arise  from,  the  evil  conduct  of  men.  With  the 
lock  of  her  hair  on  his  heart,  and  her  ima^e  ever  in  his  mind,  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  possibly  commit  an  unworthy  action  ;  for 
he  felt  like  all  those  who  imagine  th«  presence  of  a  revered  object, 
as  if  there  was  something  approaching  the  holiness  of  religious  fer- 
vor in  these  sentiments,  which  in  raising  him  to  this  perpetually 
fancied  communion,  seemed  to  lift  him  high  above  the  grosser  fail-* 
ings  of  humanity.  One  evening  in  the  month  of  June,  as  he  walked 
with  Armand  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Trianons,  the|  oppressive 
heat  of  the  weather  forced  them  to  take  belter  in  one  of  those  little 
pleasure  gardens,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  even  now  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  park.  At  that  period,  when  the  population  of  Ver- 
sailles was  Aye  times  its  present  amount,  and  the  constant  presence 
of  a  large  military  force  added  gaiety  to  the  neighborhood,  those  lit- 
tle guinguHtes  Were  the  scenes  of  continual  revelry,  dancing  and 
enjoyment.  On  the  evening  in  question,  the  one  in  which  Armand 
and  Cornelius  sheltered  themselves  was  crowded  to  excess,  every 
arbor  was  occupied  by  some  party,  sipping  their  lemonade,  or  orgeat 
and  water;  while  the  dancing  ground  was  occupied  by  a  group  who 
tripped  it  rather  gracefully  than  gaily,  to  the  sound  of  a  goodcrches- 
IraeleTated  «noBg  the  branches  of  some  acacias,  whose  white  blos- 
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soms  eaxne  down  with  eyeiy  breeae  in  •bowei*  of  fiEvgnnce  09  thm 
floor. ' 

The  compftnionB  looked  in  v&in  for  a.  seat,  uid  were  obliged  to 
content  themBelves  by  standing  under  the  ebade,  and  observing  the 
lif  ht  movements  of  the  dancers,  who  seemed  insensible  to  the  heai 
which  had  so  much  incommoded  them.  While  thej  gazed, and  ex- 
changed their  passing  observations,  they  remarked  that  they  were  in 
their  turn  observed.  A  group,  consisting  of  three  or  four  officecs  of 
a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  then  quartered  at  the  cavalry  barracks  at 
Sevres,  and  as  many  more  of  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles,  aai 
drinking  in  one  of  the  arbors.  Their  conversation  was  boisterous 
and  every  word  bore  directly  or  indirectly  apolitickl  meaning.  They 
talked  loudly  of  the  discussions  at  this  time  beginning  to  maniieat 
themselves  in  the  States  General,  and  of  the  contests  inevitably 
about  to  arise  between  the  people  and  the  throne.  They  next  spoko 
of  the  kmg  m  terms  of  insolent  allusion— and  from  that  topic  they 
came  to  the  queen.  Cornelius  and  Armand  had  hitherto  listened 
with  comparative  indifference,  but  now  they  felt  their  attention  aroas- 
ed.  It  was  quite  Evident  that  the  conversation  was  directed  at  them. 
Armand's  person  was  well  known,  and  the  uniform  of  Comeliua 
made  him  at  once  conspicuous,  but  he  too  was  more  particularly  i:e- 
cognised  as  the  Garde'du  Corps,  respecting  whom  such  calumnies 
were  afloat.  Snatches  of  popular  songs  were  sung  by  the  party, 
bearing  upon  the  minions  of  the  court  and  its  servile  hirelings. 
Loose  liints  were  flung  at  random,  and  coarse  jests  went  round,  all 
pointed  at  our  hero  and  his  companiou.  The  dance  ceased,  and  all 
this  became  evident  to  the  company.  Many  seemed  to  participate 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  insulting  bravoes,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  either  indiflSBrent  or  unobserving  as  to  what  was  passing. 

From  the  moment  that  these  proceedings  took  a  personal  tarn,  bnt 
still  more  when  they  seemed  connected  with  the  queen,  Pornelim 
felt  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  intense  desire  of  marking  some  word  or 
phrase  on  which  he  could  decidedly  fix ;  but  the  feeling  of  profound 
respect  always  mingled  with  his  thoughts  of  her,  made  him  shrink 
from  any  violence  which  might  compromise  her  name.  He  thei^ore 
waited  with  all  the  outward  calmness  which  his  boilinf  indignation 
allowed  him  to  assume  ;  and  he  also  considered  it  a  pomt  of  duty  to 
leave  the  first  notice  of  what  passed  to  Armand,  in  right  of  his  mora 
prominent  situation  in  society,  and  more  particularly  from  the  reW 
tion  in  which  he  stood  towards  the  queen.  But  Arnand,  to  his  great 
amaze,  showed  no  desire  to  interfere.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
as  if  he  wished  to  assume  a  want  of  consciousness  of  any  thing  of- 
fensive, and  after  some  casual  remarks  in  an  embarrassed  air,  he  pro- 
posed to  Cornelius  that  they  should  retire  f>om  the  place. 

**  What  !*'  cried  the  latter,  *« would  you  ffo,  and  leave  these  bully- 
ing ruffians  to  assert  that  we  fled  from  their  insults  V* 

"  Come  away,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  other  ;  "recollect  bow 
delicately  I  am  placed.  Were  I  to  step  forward  as  the  champion  of 
the  queen,  I  should  have  a  dozen  duels  on  my  handa^-^for  heaven's 
sake  come.'* 

«  Is  it  thus  you  argue,  Armand  ?"  said  Cornelius.    *'Tou  astonish 
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mfe !  can  such  considerations  make  you  submit  to  indignities  offered 
to  her  same  ?** 

**WIij  no,  not  exactly,"  said  his  companion  xh  a  half  whisper,  and 
«t  tiie  same  time  leading  Cornelins  by  the  arm  ;  '*but  you  know  a 
brawl  on  her  account  might  do  her  more  injury  than  seryice  at  this 
crisis — so  do,  mv  friend  come  quietly  away. 

Cornelius  yielded  slowly  to  the  movement  which  led  him  along, 
but  was  just  framing  a  reply  to  prove  the  disgrace  of  a  n'treat,  when 
one  of  the  hostile  party  shoaled  loudly — 

^'  I  told  you  so,  my  comrades.  There  tbev  go,  sneaking  away, 
beaten  from  the  field  without  a  blow  t — worthy  the  minions  ol  the 
modem  Messalina  !    Victory,  victory." 

^'By  heavens,  this  is  too  bad  !*'  exclaimed  Cornelius,  disengaging 
his  arm  from  the  grasp  of  Armand. 

''Come  on,  come  on,"  cried  the  latter,  **we  shall  be  murdered 
cIk  .'" 

**  Let  us  die  then,**  replied  our  hero,  'Sooner  than  brook  these  atro- 
cious insults  !**  and  with  these  words,  he  burst  from  the  renewed 
hold  of  his  companion,  and  stalked  ap  to  the  table  at  which  the 
bravoes  sat. 

"  Which  of  this  company,**  demanded  he  sternly,  *<dared  to  utter 
tfao»  calomluoQA  epithets  ?'* 

'*  All,  all,**  cried  they  with  one  voice,  and  rising  from  their  seats. 
— «*W€  all  uttered  them.** 

**  And  all  repeat  them,**  said  one  of  the  national  guard. 

*'  Then  you  are  all  liars  and  traitors,"  exclaimed  Cornelius,  *<and  I 
stsnd  here  to  make  good  my  words.'* 

He  instantly  drew  his  sword,  and  stepped  back  a  pace,  to  put  him- 
self in  a  posture  of  defence.  They  quickly  followed  his  movement, 
and  half  a  dozen  sabres  glittered  at  once  before  him.  The  whole 
party  rushed  forward,  and  in  the  unpremeditated  (ury  of  the  moment, 
they  would  have  cut  their  opponent  in  pieces,  liad  not  one  of  the 
chasseurs,  a  liuge  fellow  of  fierce  aspect,  with  immense  mustachios 
curling  below  his  cliin,  thrown  himself  between  our  hero  and  his 


'^  Stand  back,  stand  back,  comrades  !*'  cried  he  in  an  authoritive 
voice, — ''would  yoo  fall  on  a  single  man  ?  For  shame— >for  shame  ! 
no,  he  most  choose  amongst  us.  Give  hiln  fair  play,  and  let  him 
meet  bis  death  honorably  to  us  all '." 

"Down  with  him  !"  cried  some  ;  "let  him  choose  then,**  said  oth- 
ers ; — "which  of  us  will  you  take  .^'*  "Give  me  the  pleasure  of  cut- 
ting your  throat!'*  "It  was  I  that  uttered  the  words,  make  haste, 
minion  !  "  and  such  phrases  were  uttered  all  at  once  bv  the  party. 

"  Since  I  must  choose  amongst  you  then,"  said  our  hero,  "I  shall 
take  him  with  the  long  mustachios.  He  seems  less  a  ruffian  than 
the  rest." 

"Cut  him  in  pieces  1'*  vociferated  the  others,  and  they  rushed 
closer  towards  him,  when  the  chasseur  once  more  threw  himself  be- 
tween them,  and  cried  out,  "Hold  every  one  !  he  has  chosen  me, 
and  sealed  his  own  fate.  He  shall  die  bv  my  hand.  Let  no  one  dare 
to  touch  him ;  he  belongs  to  me  alone  V 
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<^  Coqae  on  then,  come  on  I"  exelaimed  Cornelius.  "Not  so,  m^ 
friend,"  replied  the  cliavseur,  cslmly,  **  It  must  not  be  said  you  had 
foal  plaj,  700  are  alone  here." 

*^  Alone  !'*  cried  Corneliiui,  looking  ronnd,  and  for  (he  first  time- 
observing  that  he  was  abandoned  by  Armand;    '^no  matter,  come 

_  III 
on  ! 

*'  yo,  Sir,"  said  the  chasseur,  **not  now  certainly.  But  in  two 
hours  hence  the  moon  will  be  up.  We  shall  have  better  light  thaa 
now,  and  less  company.  60  look  for  a  friendybut  beware  of  Mc  Mar- 
auis.  I  shall  expect  you  yonder, — there,  under  the  walls  of  the 
Menagerie.  Tou  have  no  time  to  lose,"  he  added,  *^nd  here  ia  my 
card,  that  you  may  know  whom  to  ask  for  if  the  meon  be  evercast/' 

"  I  shall  be  punctual,"  said  Cornelius,  "and  am  glad  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  man  of  honour."  And  pulling  out  one  of  his  own  cards 
in  exchange  for  that  which  he  took,  he  walked  away,  sheathing 
his  sword,  and  followed  by  glances  of  respect  and  admiration  from 
the  crowd* 

As  he  moved  briskly  on  towards  the  town,  by  the  shortest  path 
leading  through  the  park,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  high  efferves- 
cence. A  confusion  of  thoughts  arose,  but  uppermost  was  the  wiah 
for  vengeance  on  the  slanderers  of  the  queen. 

"  Tes,  she  shall  be  revenged,  by  heavens  !"  cried  he  to  himself^ 
clenching  his  fist  and  raising  it  towards  heaven.  Just  as  he  uttered 
the  spontaneous  exclamation,  something  rustled  in  the  grove  beside 
him,  and  as  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  Arm^d  jumped  out 
on  the  path* 

"  Good  God,  is  it  you,  then !"  cried  he  ;  "you  are  safe,my  friend  L" 

"  And  you  too,"  replied  Cornelius  contemptuously. 

"  Don*t  think  ill  of  me  for  apparent  abandonment  of  you,"  said 
Armand  :    "I  bad  most  particular  reasons." 

"  It  appears  so,"  answered  our  hero,  moving  quickly  on. 

"  Why  do  you  go  so  fast !"  asked  the  other,  **ha8  any  thing  hap- 
pened ^  are  you  hurt?" 

"  No." 

"  Where  are  you  going  then  ^" 

"  Home  " 

"  No  where  else  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Shall  I  accompany  you,  my  friend.'" 

«  No,  no." 

"  Good-night  then — good-night !  this  is  my  path.  Take  care  of 
yourself!" 

"1  need  not  return  the  advice,  Armand,"  replied  Cornelius  with 
a  sarcastic  smile,  that  curved  his  lip  like  a  rippling  wave  on  the  face 
of  the  ocean,  which  silently  speaks  agitation  beneath. 

On  arriving  at  the  barracks  he  found  Bryan  waiting  for  him  at  the 
entrance  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  snatched  hastily,  sup- 
posing it,  in  his  uncaJculating  fixedness  of  thought  on  the  one 
great  purpose  of  his  mind,  to  be  in  some  measure  connected  with  his 
approaching  meeting.  He  tore  it  open,  and  started  back  with  con- 
flicting emotions,  when  he  read  it  to  be  an  invitation  for  that  even- 
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ing  to  &  party  given  by  the  Duchess  de  Poligifac,  at  which  it  wis  well 
known  to  him  the  queen  had  promised  to  appear.  His  heart  throb- 
bed qaickly,  and  seemed  almost  to  rise  in  his  throat.  He  felt  for  an 
instant  rooted  to  the  spot.  He  had  longed  for  this  invitation,  which 
iud  been  promised  him,  and  procured  for  hrm  bv  his  colonel,  with  a 
boundless  impatience.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  obtained  the  ac- 
toal  honor  of  being  admitted  into  the  private  society  of  the  queen. 
It  was  known  that  nobody  was  invitea  to  parties  where  she  went 
without  the  name  being  submitted  to  her,  and  he  had  here  the  proof 
that  she  had  sanctionea  and  approved  of  his  approaching  her  presence 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  could  not,  dare  not 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  For  an  instant  he  resolved  to  go — 
to  catch  one  glimpse  or  her  at  all  hazards — ^to  hear  her  voice  once 
more — be  presented  to  her,  and  then  fly  to  justify  her  name,  or  perish 
in  the  proud  distinction  of  being  known  to  her  on  a  footing  of  honor- 
able acquaintance. 

But  his  delicate  flense  of  propriety  forced  him  to  abandon  this  in- 
tention as  soon  as  it  was  performed  ;  for  he  thought  it  would  have  an 
air  of  gasconade,  thus  to  throw  himself  into  her  presence,  on  the  point 
of  an  affair  which  the  next  morning  must  make  public,  be  its  results 
'wliat  they  might.  He  therefore  stepped  quickly  to  his  room,  desir- 
ing  Bryan  to  go  and  seek  Father  O'Collogan  on  the  instant. 

^  Faith,  and  you'll  find  his  reverence  first  yourself,  Master  Cor- 
naiins— as  it's  my  place  to  walk  up  stairs  after  your  honor,"  said 
Bryan. 

"  Why  where  is  he  V' 

*'  Where  would  he  be  but  in  your  honor's  room,  waiting  for  joa, 
wid  a  letter  from  the  ould  master  ?*' 

<s  Good  God!   from  my  father!"  exclaimed  Cornelius;  <*Ihad 


Father  O'CoUogan  sat  waiting  forfRb  young  friend  anxiously  wish- 
ing for  his  coming,  that  he  might  hear  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
VHien  CTomelius  entered,  the  priest  put  it  before  him  on  the  table, 
with  a  significant  look  of  anxiety  and  pleasure. 

^  Not  now,  my  good  Sir,"  saia  Cornelius  with  emotion,  ^*not  to- 
night, I  cannot  venture  to  read  it  now." 

*'  Why  what's  the  matter  with  you,  child  ?"  said  the  priest,  in  sur- 
priea :  *»  why  it's  from  your  Father,  nmh  V* 

**  Even  so,  Sir — I  cannot  indeed  till  the  morning— or  perhaps  late 
ta-nJght,  but  not  now,  I  am  going  out  on  moq^  urgent  business." 

**  Business,  arrah  then  what  business,  may  I  be  bould  to  a«k, 
honey  .'*• 

*<  Why  the  fact  is.  Sir,  that  it  is  somewhat  which  concerns  her 
Majesty — so  you  see  that  [  cannot." — 

**8ee  that  you  carCt!  oh,  by  the  powers  I  see  it  clear  enough  that 
yon  can  though,  do  whatever  you  plase.  1  knew  well  there  was 
something  in  uie  wind  when  I  saw  the  Duchess's  servant  coming 
with  that  billet  with  the  big  seal  on  it ;  why  then  long  life  and  suo- 
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ceis  to  you  my  darling,  I  m ;  then  the  queen  has  sent  for  you  at 
last!     J  knew  what  it  would  come  to — ^your  fortune's  made  ! 

Cornelius,  shocked  at  the  mischief  he  had  done  bj  thas  commii- 
ting  the  name  of  the  queen  to  the  incautious  keeping  of  the  priest** 
imagination,  saw  tb&t  he  had  but  one  course  to  pursue  in  order  to 
save  all  risks  of  mis-statement.  That  was  to  tell  him  the  exact  truth 
of  his  situation  :  he  did  so  therefore  briefly,  explaining  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  quarrel. 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear  good  Sir,"  said  Cornelius,  finishing  his  re- 
cital 'f  "  you  see  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  interfere  or  dissuade  me 
— honor  and  duty  command  it — I  must  fight  this  man." 

"Why  then,  thunder  and  'eunds,  to  be  sure  you  must!**  exclaim- 
ed tlie  priest;  **who  the  devil  thought  of  dissuading  you  to  the  con- 
trary !  is  it  me  ?  far  be  it  from  me  to  stand  before  a  christian  soldier 
and  hii  duty  ! — my  darling  boy,  I  was*nt  twenty  long  years  chap- 
lain in  the  Irish  brigade  for  nothing.  By  my  sowl  an  you  must  fig-ht 
'  him  sure  enough,  and  kill  him  too,  plase  the  Lord  ; — and  whaC'shis 
name,  my  honey  ?" 
'^^  That  1  never  enquired.  Sir,  but  here's  his  card. 

The  priest  tot^k  it,  and  holding  it  up  to  to  the  fading  light  close  to 
the  window,  read  it  twice  or  thrice  over,  and  then  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  approachihg  to  terror—* 

"  By  tlie  powers  it's  too  true — its  the  Black  Captain  himself! — 
Captain  Alexandre  Le  Noir  of  the  Chasseurs  !  X  would  not  wish  to 
frighten  you  my  darling  boy,  but  in  troth  I  fear  you  hav'n't  long  to 
live!" 

"  Why  so,  Sir.^"  said  Cornelius,  smiling;  "do  you  know  this  for- 
midable fellow.'" 

. "  Faith  I  do,  to  mv  cost,  agrah  ;  for  he  took  the  life  of  two  of  my 
best  friends  in  the  brigade,  besides  breaking  Captain  0*Mahoney*« 
thigh  with  a  pistol  bullet,  and  running  Sub-Lieutenant  Woolohan 
through  the  lungs  under  the  ramparts  of  Strasbourg." 

"  Then,  my  good  father,  I  take  their  cause  as  well  as  mv  own  on 
tliis  sword,"  said  Cornelius,  as  he  buckled  on  his  belt,  and  gave  di- 
rection* to  Bryan  to  lake  his  pistols  out  of  the  clothes-press  where 
they  were  deposited  in  their  case. 

"Oh  the  devil's  the  fear  of  you,  if  conrage  could  do  it,  I  know 
very  well,'*  said  the  Priest ;  "  but  he*s  a  terrible  fellow  that  Black 
Captain,  as  we  used  to  call  him  in  the  Brigade.  He  alwajs  anuflOi 
his  candle  with  a  bullet,  and  he  calls  the  waiter  at  his  hotel  by  the 
report  of  a  pistol." 

"Well,  Sir,"  «aid  Cornelius,  "  if  I  fall  by  his  arm,  it  is  in  a  good 
cause  at  all  events.*' 

"Aye,"  replied  the  priest, "  and  it  won't  be  for  want  of  manea 
any  how,  if  your  sowl  stays  long  in  purgatory — lave  that  to  me,  my 
darling."  . 

"  Now  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir  !'*  added  Cornelius  solemnly, 
af(er  he  had  coi'ipleled  his  arrangements,  and  dispatched  Bryan  with 
a  note  to  one  of  his  comrades,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  meeting.  "God  bless  you.  Sir,  and 
if  we  part  for  the  last  time,  I  trust  to  your  friendship  to  break  this 


aiatteT  to  my  faUier-^to  tell  him  I  thought  of  him  at  the  last-^-ttnd  to 
explain  that  if  I  did  not  read  his  letter — it  was  enlj  that  I  feared~-" 

M  Why  th«n  what's  the  use  of  bothering  me  with  all  thia  now  P  " 
•aid  the  priest.  "  Hay'nt  jou  time  enoa^  to  open  your  mind  while 
we're  going  to  the  ground?  '* 

^  To  the  ground,  Sir  !  why  you  don't  mean  to  come  with  me, 
fuiely  ?  " 

*^Don*t  I  indeed !  jou've  a  very  odd  notion  of  my  character,  honey, 
if  yon  think  I'd  let  a  friend  be  in  the  way  of  going  out  ot  the  world, 
and  not  eee  him  safe,  and  give  him  a  blessing  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney. No,  no,  that's  not  the  way  in  the  brigade,  let  me  tell  yon. 
Come  along,  come  along,  my  jewel." 

Cornelius's  friend  was  quickly  with  him ;  and  the  party,  entering 
the  Park  through  the  Orangeri€,  arrived  soon  under  the  palace  walls, 
and  they  saw  by  the  lights  streaming  from  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  Duchess  de  Polignac,  a  group  of  ladies  stand- 
ing in  the  recess  of  a  window,  looking  out,  and  apparently  admiring 
the  yaried  effects  produced  by  the  expiring  daylight,  and  the  young 
moon-bealns  sporting  through  the  branches  of  the  copse  wood  which 
skirted  the  lake  called  La  piece  Suisse.  Cornelius  looking  up,  sudden- 
ly distinguished,  or  fancied,  or  hoped  that  he  saw  the  Queen.  A 
pang  shot  through  his  heart,  he  felt  it  sinking,  and  putting  his  hand 
upon  his  breast  the  locket  of  hair  met  his  touch.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and  unperceived  by  his  companions  drew  it  forth,  imprinted 
on  it  an  impassioned  kiss,  threw  his  eyes  a  moment  towards  the  win- 
dow^ and  felt  his  bosom  glow  with  zeal  and  courage  as  he  marched 
forward. 

.Under  the  wall  of  the  Menagerie,  which  stands  outside  the  park 
and  close  to  the  road  leading  to  St.  Cyr,  they  saw  the  figures  of  three 
men,  who  stood  in  consultation  as  Cornelius  and  his  friends  advanc- 
ed. The  tall  form  of  the  Black  Captain  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  parties  soon  took  their  ground,  and  their  pistols  were  put  into 
their  hands.  No  one  perhaps  ever  fought  a  premeditated  duel  with- 
out becoming  pale  as  he  stood  before  his  opponent.  It  is  a  nervous 
moment  for  most  men,  an  awful  one  for  all.  Neither  Cornelius  nor 
his  enemy  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  rush  of  blood  to  their 
hearts  was  no  proof  of  fear.  They  stood  sternly  looking  at  each 
other  for  a  moment,  and  Father  O'Collogan  declared  that  £ev  mig^ht 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  couple  of  the  statues  in  the  park,  while 
the  cold  moon-beam  streamed  across  their  pale  profiles  and  motion- 
leas  forms. 

**  The  Lord  steady  your  arm,  my  boy  !  "  exclaimed  the  priest  in  a 
fervent  but  faltering  tone,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  line  of  fire,'  with 
the  seconds  and  Biyan,  whose  teeth  chattered  together  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  matter  an  **  Amen  !  " 

"Where  will  you  hit  him,LeNoir.'*'  asked  the  Bhick  Captain's 
eecond,  as  he  moved  aside. 

"  In  the  bead,"  replied  he. 

** Oh  the  murthering  thief!"  exclaimed  the  priest,  wringing  his 
hands.     <*  The  black  villain  *'    cried  Bryan. 

The  signal  given,  both  pistols  went  off  at  the  same  instant.    The 


Captain  fenBuned  ^iKuij  ob  hm  lep.    Camtims  tottered  m  slep  er 
two.  Mid  hi«  hfti  ieil. 

»  He**  K  dead  mm,  hesves  vetseiie  Us  aiml  * "  cried  tlie  piieet — 
Be  iMiied  fctwaid wrth  Btyu  and  tbe  m coade, ma Cetneline  stooped 
down  to  tbe  earth,  and  when  thej  reached  hhn  he  had  picked  op  hie 
hnt,  end  leplaeed  it  on  his  head. 

•*Tbe  shadow  of  jow^  cockade  ssTed  yon.  Sir,"  said  the  Black 
Oaftein  coollj ;  and  it  raiffat  hare  been  so,  Ibr  the  ball  passed  just 
•bore  it  through  the  hat,  gimzine  Comelins's  hair. 

**  Draw  joor  sword.'Sir,  and  defend  yooiaelf!  '  oontinned  the  4b- 
femuned  dnelhst;  and  before  either  Father  O'Orflogatt  or  Brjan  had 
time  for  an  ezclaiDati<Mi,  the  combatants*  weapons  were  crossed  and 
•lashing. 

•^8top,stop!"  cnedthe  Black  Captain's  second,  "mjlriend  is 
Heeding/' 

**  Tis  nothin|f,"  said  Le  Noir  fierceir,  and  shaking  lus  left  hibid 
4o  motion  off  his  friend,  a  stieam  of  blood  issoed  from  it,  for,  as  it 
had  hang  looselj  by  bis  side,  Comelios's  ball  had  shattered  two  of 
the  fingera. 

**  If  yoQ  are  ranch  hurt.  Sir,"  said  Cornelius,  dropping  his  sword's 
'point,---bat  before  he  could  finisb  the  sentence  his  antagonist  calfed 
out. 

**  Come  on,  come  on,  Sir,  no  babbling ! " 

Cornelius  raised  his  win  onoe  more.  He  knew  that  his  lilb  de- 
nended  on  bis  instant  exertion,  and  that  he  had  no  efaence  of  eecime 
in  a  seientifie  contest.  He  therefore  sprang  forward  with  one  bound ; 
and  receiring  the  point  of  his  opponent's  sword  slightly  in  his  leH 
term,  he  tuM/Se  a  thrust,  and  felt  the  hilt  of  his  own  weapon  strike 
lutrd  agiinst  the  buttons  of  the  coat,  as  tbe  Made  went  through  the 
heart  and  body  of  bis  Ibe.  As  he  attempted  to  pull  it  out,  the  huge 
earcase  foil  against  him,  and  as  it  dropped  hearily  to  ihe  ground,  a 
cMivulsire  beare  of  the  chest,  and  a  deep  groan,  lefl  it  a  breathless 
eorpse. 

The  friends  of  the  unfortunate  victim  were  astounded.  Tliey 
>eould  not  for  awhile  beliere  the  result  that  was  before  their  eyeb ; 
^or  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  skilful  arm  haying  been  baflied  by 
wi  untried  boy.  Cornelius  lingered  horror-struck  on  the  spot,  and 
gated  upon  the  lirid  countenance  with  great  agitotion. 

Tither  0*Collogan  in  yain  tried  to  awaken  a  spark  of  Itfo  by  his 

Eious  -ejaculations.  Bryan  trembled  so  yiolently  as  to  require  the 
elp  of  hii  master's  second  to  lead  him  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
^hole  party  reaohed  the  barracks  in  bewildering  dottbte  of  the  reality 
of  the  »wfnl  scene. 
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CHAPTER  VIl. 

The  reputation  of  thin  affair  witk  the  Black  Captain  hecame  • 
moral  passport  for  our  hero's  admission  into  all  the  best  society  of 
Versailles.  When  Cornelius  wiped  his  enemy's  blood  from  his  sword 
he  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  his  heart  from  the  load  which, 
in  the  first  moments  after  their  contest,  had  laid  there  so  heavily. 
He  had  a  clear  conscience,  his  nerves  were  strong ;  and  he  had  all 
his  life  learned  lessons  of  fortitude  and  the  praise  of  military  feeling. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  tales  of  warfare  by  his  father,  and  sees 
a  duel  or  two  in  his  boyhood,  and  had  frequently  witnessed  the  bloody 
contest  of  rival  factions  at  the  tairs  and  patterns  in  his  native  conn- 
iry.  Above  all,  he  gloried  in  the  cause  in  which  he  had  risked  his 
own  life,  and  in  which  he  had  taken  that  of  another;  and  if  at  times 
some  feeling  of  regret  did  arise  at  his  having  shed  the  blood  of  a  fel- 
low creature,  he  reflected  that  it  was  but  perhaps  the  opening  act  of 
a  deep  drama ;  for  the  stormy  aspect  or  things  told  him  he  might 
frequently  require  a  bold  heart  and  a  sharp  sword.  Distinctions  of 
all  kinds  flowed  in  upon  him.  The  peaceful  members  of  society  felt 
grateful  to  him  fbr  having  ridden  the  world  of  a  pest,  and  even  the 
auarrelsome  were  rejoiced  at  the  disposal  of  the  bravo  who  occupied 
me  first  station  on  the  fighting  Ust.  Cornelius*  immediate  comrades 
in  the  guard  felt  his  exploit  as  their  own,  and  were  proud  of  the 
dftcTf  as  partaking  in  lome  way  of  his  celebrity.  He  was  presented 
to  many  persons  of  rank,  was  assured  of  immediate  promotion,  and 
leemed  fairly  to  have  made  his  first  step  towards  a  prosperous  career. 
Father  O'Collogan  was  greatly  elated  by  the  gloiy  of  his  young 
friend;  and  Bryan  Mulcahie  held  his  shoulders  full  as  high  as  he 
carried  his  head  before,  while  that  seemed  in  his  estimation  of  its  lof- 
tiness to  touch  the  verv  stars.  In  proportion  as  our  hero  was  raised, 
Armand,  as  he  merited,  sank  in  the  world's  esteem.  Deeply  humil- 
iated, he  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Versailles,  and  was  fre> 
quently  seen  lounging  among  the  populai*  meetings  of  Paris,  with  a  . 
gloomy  and  discontented  air. 

Cornelius  took  all  his  honors  with  modesty  and  moderation ;  but 
now  fairly  omitted  as  one  in  the  most  intimate  circle  of  the  queen's 
friends,  and  occupying  the  station  which  he  felt  his  own,  in  virtue  of 
his  zeal  if  not  of  bis  services, 'he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  de- 
sires. To  see  her,  to  gaze,  as  he  frequently  did,  for  hours  together, 
on  her  beauty,  to  hear  her,  to  listen  to  her  animated  conversation 
freely  pouied  out  before  him — sometimes  even  to  be  addressed  by  her 
and  to  be  permitted  to  reply — what  more  could  he  desire  !  The  rest 
at  least  depended  on  himself; — to  thick  of  her  by  day,  to  dream  of 
her  by  night,  to  wear  her  lock  of  hair  upon  his  heart,  and  to  vow  his 
whole  life  to  her  service.  The  particular  state  of  our  hero's  feelings 
at  this  period  was  developed  in  some  fragments  of  prose  and  verse, 
the  former  too  unconnected,  ond  the  Utter  too  imperfect  for  pub- 
lication.    The  prose  was  merely  the  rambling  utterance  of  conflict*. 
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ing  feelings ;  the  poetry,  passionate  actdreMes  to  his  idol,  bat  written 
in  moods  of  too  much  sincerity  and  real  emotion,  to  allow  of  the  ar^ 
tlficial  graces  of  composition.  The  documents  served,  howerer,  a* 
records  from  which  to  draw  many  conclusions,  that  the  more  scant/ 
detail  of  facts  would  scarcely  have  warranted. 

•  The  disunion  among  the  States  General  every  day  presented  the 
most  formidable  aspect.  The  National  Assembly  commenced  it» 
«elf>created  career ;  the  power  of  the  Ickig  was  defied,  and  he  him- 
self ifti  «t  naught.  The  Bastife  was  taken.  Tyranny  was  chased 
■from  til«  land,  having  preirioosly  been  rendered  so  vapory  and  impAl- 
%able,  thdt  Klie  thfe  body  of  a  magician,  it  left  no  shadow  on  Jna  path. 
But  the  fifteefith  of  Jvly,  the  day  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  when 
■flie  power  of  the  crown  was  virtually  crushed  beneath  its  ruins,  the 
king  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  National  Assembly,  addreaaed 
liMm  in  the  sincerity  of  his  moderation,  was  heard  with  applause, 
eonducted  by  his  people  to  his  palace,  imd  once  more  possessed  the 
sembfance  ef  his  state.  He  deceived  himself  then,  as  he  did  at  every 
st^p  of  his  gradual  disgrace,  into  the  belief  that  his  good  faith  would 
%eget  sincerity  in  the  assembly,  and  that  having  aclcnowledged  their 
"Mf^tB,  all  might  yet  go  well.  The  queen  felt  differently,  and  her 
■^ring  and  insulted  spirit  frowned  at  the  storm  whose  violence  it  could 
^M  cmell.  On  the  day  following  this  memorable  visit  of  humiliation^ 
Harie  Aittomettfr  implored  the  kidg,  as  the  only  hope  against  the 
4»Tils  which  pressed  doWn  their  authority,  to  instantly  convoke  the 
'IVotables  of  Paris,  and  give  tiiem  the  powers  which  the  Assembly 
Kid  wrenched  from  the  States  General  and  made  hir  own.  But 
liOuii  rejected  her  proposal.  Instead  of  taking  that  bold  step,  he  re- 
jndretl  to  Paris  the  next  morning,  and  by  displaying  himaell,  hamili- 
ated  as  he  was,  to  the  people,  he  set  the  seal  upon  their  TOvereignty» 
wid'his  own  subjection. 

From  this  period  no  chance  of  good  existed  for  the  queen,  and  she 
tppears  to  have  almost  abandoned  all  hope  of  averting  the  fate  she  s%w 
preparing.  Her  arguments  to  arouse  the  king  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
|;er  or  his  dignity,  fell  blunted  against  the  silken  sloth  by  which  hia 
spirit  was  encompaised.  Without  a  hold  upon  the  nation,  or  a  party 
In  the  state,  she  had  but  one  duty  to  perform— to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband,  and  to  soften  by  her  sympathy  the  fall  which  her 
firmness  could  not  prevent.  During  the  remaining  months  of  tbim 
eventful  summer  she  passed  much  or  her  time  at  the  Little  TriaBon» 
that  favorite  retreat,  where  the  elegance  of  her  taste  had  such  ample 
field  for  development,  in  transforming  the  mathematical  insipidity 
ef  French  gardening  into  the  romantic  varieties  of  an  English  park. 
If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  unfitness  ef  Marie  Antoinette  lor  an 
intimate  coimection  with  the  nation  she  ruled  over,  the  Little  TriauoD 
IS  still  the  evidence  of  it.  The  heart  must  be  a  hard  one,  oi  him  who 
can  roam  through  this  enchanting  desert  at  the  present  day,  pace  the 
curved  walks,  nnrer  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  muse  on  the  rustic 
bridges,  or  stroll  through  the  lovely  village,  without  feeling  a  throb 
of  anguish  as  the  mind  turns  to  her  who  created  and  adorned  the 
spot.  And  In  recalling  her  innocent  enjoyment  of  this  place,  and 
tnarvellittg  that  it  should  stand  isolated  and  unoccupied  in  the  country. 
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we  can  fjpncy  an  analogy  in  its  neglect  and  ber  peraeeution.  Beth  the 
^ueen  lod  ber  pleatare  grounds  were  in  a  ta»te  too  accordant  with  na^ 
ture  to  suit  a  people  so  artificial.  The  remark  of  La  firuyere,  that 
the  French  wish  their  masters  to  be  serious  and  severe,  may  be  fairly 
ilJuaCrated  by  the  taste  of  their  gardens ;  and  their  feeling  for  their 
king  is  like  that  for  their  flower  pota — that  tliey  may  be  raised  up  e» 
trampled  down  at  pleasure. 

Cornelius  had  full  liberty  to  enter  the  Trianons,  even  when  the 
«|ueen  and  her  party  were  there.  Of  this  he  bad  never  availed  bin- 
self;  for  great  as  was  his  desire  to  throw  himself  continually  into  her 
presence,  his  sense  of  propriety  was  too  acute  to  a<lmitof  an  iniruaieB 
on  her  privete  pleasures.  One  evening,  however,  he  returned  home 
early  from  Paris,  where,  as  was  his  constant  custom,  he  had  l>eeD 
pasfting  th^  day,  less  from  curiosily  to  gaze  on  building*  and  promen- 
ades, which  had  but  little  attractions  for  him  then,  than  from  his  de- 
aire  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  public  spirit,  and  by  learning  accu- 
rately the  state  of  feeling  against  the  queen,  te  be  perhape  enabled, 
in  ever  so  trifling  a  degree,  to  counteract  its  efiecta.  He  was  fatigued 
and  agitated ;  for  in  the  simple  habit  of  a  citizen  he  had  mingled  with 
the  throng  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  listened  te  the  abuaive  tirade  ef  • 
vnlgar  demagogue  against  her  whom  be  b^ieved  to  be  the  very  ee* 
aence  of«iIl  that  was  pure  and  good.  The  absolute  necesaity  of  re- 
atraioing  his  indignation  threw  all  ita  violence  inwards;  and  when  he 
reached  Versailles,  bis  suppressed  rage  seemed  to  call  for  some  sooth- 
iof;  remedy.  His  steps  naturally  turned  towards  the  Trianon,  thea 
occupied  by  the  kiog,  tbe  queen,  and  a  few  chosen  frienda,  from  among 
thoae  of  the  courtiers  whom  they  esteemed  the  most. 

As  he  waa  known  to  the  porters  at  the  gate  and  poesessed  the  coua- 
tereign  for  admittance,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  grousdCi 
but  that  which  arose  from  hiit  own  timidity.  He  paused  a«  he  put  hit 
Iboi  within  the  precincts  which  he  was  wont  to  consider  sacred  ;  an4 
he  asked  himself  if  it  was  delicate  or  just  to  use  his  privilege  for  vi<* 
elating  the  privacy  before  him.  His  doubta  were,  however,  put  te 
flight  by  a  distant  view  of  a  female  group  within,  and  he  conld  net 
reaiat  the  desire  of  observing  the  pursuits  of  this  rural  party,  and 
judging  between  the  fact  of  the  recreations  of  the  Trianon,  and  the 
calumnious  accounts  which  were  received  by  the  public.  He  passed 
therefore  to  the  left,  and  wouad  through  the  path  that  leads  behind 
the  circular  pavilion  appropriated  to  the  queen's  music  parties.  Aa 
ke  moved  oa  he  heard  the  tones  of  a  harpaichord  accompanying  a  fe- 
male voice ;  but  it  was  not  that  of  her  whose  tones  or  whose  presence 
couJd  alone  have  power  to  soothe  him  then.  He  walked  forward,  and 
looking  to  the  right  down  through  the  willows  and  drooping  acacias 
wheee  branches  floated  on  the  l^ke,  he  saw  a  boat  rowed  by  two  men 
in  peasants'  dresses,  but  whom  he  soon  recognized  to  be  the  Count 
d'Artois,  the  king's  brother,  and  the  Duke  de  Luxembourg.  Three 
Indies  sat  in  the  boat,  and  amuaed  themselves  by  throwing  crumbs  el 
bread  to  the  swans,  who  pursued  them  at  full  sail,  with  curved  necks 
and  anxious  beak^,  raising  a  froth  round  their  feathered  prows,  as  they 
cut  through  the  rippling  tr,ack  formed  by  the  boat  before  them*  The 
disguise  uf  their  rustic  costume  could  not  deceive  Cornelius  as  to  the 


forms  of  the  ladies,  and  he  knew  ene  to  be  the  queen,  the  other  her 
favorite  friend  the  Duchess  de  PoHgnkc,  and  the  third  the  Princess 
Elizabeth*  As  he  followed  with  bis  eye  the  course  of  the  boat,  he 
marked  a  party  standing  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  lake  ready  to  re- 
ceive it.  He  took  his  station  at  the  foot  of  the  little  round  tower  called 
La  Tour  de  Malbrouck,  as  the  boat  was  moored  close  to  the  steps  of 
the  Miller's  Cottage,  and  he  saw  the  queen  handed  on  shore  by  the 
king,  in  the  dress  of  the  BaiUy  of  the  village,  which  part  he  filled  in 
that  day's  rural  pageant ;  and  the  whole  party  moved  along  towards 
the  house  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  rustic  magistrate.  The 
various  cottages  were  occupied  by  their  noble  tenants,  who  put  on  for 
the  occasion  the  habiliments  suited  to  their  harmless  masquerade. 
One  was  the  simple  cure,  another  the  miller,  a  third  a  farmer,  and  so 
on  ;  and  every  one  assumed,  for  the  time,  as  much  of  the  manners  of 
the  characters  they  personated,  as  was  consistent  with  the  talents  of 
the  several  axstors. 

As  Cornelius  gazed  on  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  saw  the  sem- 
blance of  contentment  which  reigned  around  him,  he  could  not  help 
moralizing  for  awhile.  He  mured  on  this  mockery  of  happiness,  and 
would  have  fathomedi  if  he  could,  the  depths  of  pride,  profligacy  and 
ambition,  which  he  believed  to  be  hidden  under  so  many  humble  hab- 
its. He  thought  he  could  discern  the  courtier's  treachery  but  ill 
concealed  by  the  homely  air  which  sat  uneasily  upon  him ;  and  in  the 
gait  and  gestures  of  the  village  dancers,  he  fancied  he  could  trace  a 
mixture  of  vanity  and  falsehood.  But  when,  as  he  followed  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  parties,  he  came  once  more  in  view  of  that 
which  surrounded  the  king  and  queen,  and  saw  her  looking  on  with 
the  composed  expression  of  real  pleasure,  and  with  an  air  oi  calm  en- 
joyment, at  the  occupation  of  an  attendant  who  was  milking  the 
BaUly*s  cows,  Cornelius  thought  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  pair,  one 
of  whom  was  formed  permanently  to  fill  the  character  he  personated 
for  a  day,  and  the  other  to  enjoy  the  real  delights  of  a  life,  the  tempo- 
rary representation  of  which  was  planned  from  her  heartfelt  taste  for 
its  reality.  "  7%ere  are  no  faces,"  exclaimed  he  half  aloud,  *■  to  tell 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  heart ;  but  a  sincerity  that  sanctifies  the  whole. 
Heavens !  what  a  pity  that  yonder  king  cannot  sink  at  once  into  tiie 
obacure  enjovments  of  the  lowly  class  he  represents  this  moment,  and 
that  she,  so  fitted  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  humble  pleasures  of  Kfe« 
must  be  doomed  to  an  existence  of  burnished  state,  that  bows  down 
her  happiness,  as  the  brilliant  sun-beam  withers  the  flower  it  shines 
on!" 

The  impression  left  on  our  hero,  by  the  scene  which  he  witnessed, 
was  of  a  nature  too  melancholy  to  be  really  soothing.  He  quitted  the 
place  by  an  outlet  different  from  the  way  he  had  entered ;  ^nd  he  thus 
saw  for  the  first  and  last  time  the  idol  mistress  of  his  heart  and  soul, 
in  the  character  which  suited  her  best.  This  was  the  latest  of  those 
pleasure  parties  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  was  permitted  to  shake  off, 
even  in  seeming,  the  formal  cares  of  royalty.  Many  of  those  who 
formed  her  society  on  these  occasions  were  soon  after  dispersed  abroad ; 
among  them,  the  Count  D'Artois  and  the  Duchess  de  Polignac  :  and 
he  who  wanders  now  in  the  well  kept,  but  dreary,  gardens  of  the  Tri- 


■ 

«»mi,  iDirkiDg  (be  tesftntleM  tottaireg,  tl)«  lonely  grovev,  and  empty 
temples,  Dsy  let  his  f«Dcy  shallow  forth  the  graceful  form  of  the  queen, 
surrounded  by  ifi  imagined  group  of  joyous  friends, — and  thus  people 
the  scane,  which  would  look  leM  desolate  than  now,  if  the  wild  weeds 
and  tangled  shrubs  were  suffered  to  shut  out  the  memory  of  its  former 


As  C^Niieliini  walked  slowly  along,  outside  the  deep  ditch  which 
fences  the  garden  towards  the  west,  be  heard  from  within  occasional 
bursts  of  laughter,  as  if  the  thoughtless  courtiers  had  no  heed  for  the 
dangers  which  seemed  hovering  over  the  land.  Two  voices  in  deep 
conversation  in  the  walk  which  runs  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
ioTTked  a  contrast  to  these  unmeaning  sounds.  Cornelius  was  no  lis- 
tener, but  having  caught  the  first  words,  the  voice  which  uttered 
(hem  contained  a  spell  whioh  attracted  him  towards  it  in  his  own 
despite. 

it  was  the  queen  wlio  spoke  ;  and  there  was  in  her  tobe  a  deep  se- 
riousness, as  if  her  heart  was  in  the  words  she  uttered. 

**  Alas!"  said  she,  **what  cau  I  do  to  please  them?  is  not  my  life 
devoted  to  my  husband,  to  my  children,  and  to  (hem ;  but — no,  they 
will  not  allow  me  (o  be  their  friend." 

**Tfaey  are  growing  quite  infuriated  against  you— 'these  pleasure  par- 
ties are  marked  with  particular  obloquy,"  replied  the  voice  of  a  »«in, 
whom  OoraeKus  could  i.ot  recognixe. 

"And  would  you  have  me  abandon  these  only  fesources  now  left  me?" 
Mid  the  qaeen  in  an  affectins  tone. 

*< You  ancsf,"  answered  the  voice. 

«*I  will  not,"  exclaimed  she«  widi  an  expression  of  pride,  and  some- 
thing of  resentment  "No,  I  will  not,  at  the  command  of  an  ignorant 
and  nngratefal  rabble,  be  driven  from  the  only  consolatioR  left  me  for 
their  baseness.  I  tell  yon  in  the  words  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  I  am 
on  tbe  stage,  and  mnst  submit  to  be  bissed  or  applauded.'' 

*'Reeoll^,"  said  the  voicO)  *<that  oar  great  ancestor,  Louis  XIV, 
danced  on  his  own  theatre  but  gave  up  the  pleasure  when  a  poet  wrote 
verses  to  prove  its  impropriety." 

"You  are  always  apt  u  reply,"  said  the  queen,  "and  I  should  bo 
deeply  influenced  by  your  advice  on  all  matters,  were  you  not  so  tinged 
with  the  odious  principles  that  are  abroad,  so  fatal  to  tbe  country,  to  the 
kbig,  and  U  us  aU." 

"A  great  revolution  is  at  hand — the  king  shonld  become  its  chief," 
replied  the  voice  with  firnmess;  and  our  hero,  recollecting  that  these 
words  were  a  few  months  before  uttered  by  the  king's  second  brother, 
the  Conat  de  Provence,*  had  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  he  was  the 
Mentor  of'  h'ls  sister-in-law  at  this  moment  He  looked  through  the 
■paces  in  the  shrubbery,  where  the  figures  passed,  but  he  eonld  only 
distinguish  glioipees  of  the  rustic  robes  worn  by  the  queen,  and  the  cas- 
sock of  him  who  personated  the  cure.  A  few  words  more,  prononaoed 
m  an  under  tone,  were  inaudible  to  him,  but  just  as  the  speakers  turned 
into  another  walk,  he  heard  Marie  Antoinette  say,  with  great  emo- 
tion, 

*  Afterwards  Louis  XYUL 
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'Well,  sioee  it  mnst  be  so,  I  gire  up  tbe  most  innoeent  eajoymeiit  of 
ny  life,  in  obedieace  to  the  cruel  voice  of  tho  people;  bat  it  will  be  of 
no  use.  Every  cooceasion  will  i)Qt  hasten  the  crisis!'*  mod  here  the  con- 
versation died  away. 

Cornelins  reflected  on  the  speech  he  had  that  day  heard  from  the  rut" 
fian  orator  qf  the  Palais  Royal,  and  on  the  applauding  shout  of  the  lie* 
toners.     He  repeated  the  last  prophetic  words  of  the  queen,  and  unottn- 
•cionsly  exclaimed  aloud — 
-  * 'Then  let  us  be  prepared!" 

''Prepared!"  echoed  some  one  close  behind  him;  "prepared  for  what, 
my  friend?" 

Our  hero  turned  shortly  round.  He  was  unarmed,  but  feerlese.  H« 
recognized  the  speaker,  and  distinguished  his  voice  at  the  same  mo- 
ment.    It  was  Armand  who  stood  close  by  htm,  wrapped  io  a  cloak. 

"Prepared  for  what,  Cornelius?"  reiterated  he. 

"For  the  courage  of  onr  enemies,  and  the  cowardice  of  our  frieode,*' 
returned  Cornelius,  with  a  determined  and  reproachful  air. 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Armand,  "forgive  me  that  afiair  my  good  fel- 
low. I  bear  you  no  malice,  believe  me,  although  your  conduct  ha* 
blasted  my  reputation  perhaps  forever.  You  must  forgive  ray  ceif 
duct." 

"Forgive  it!" 

"Aye,  and  forget  it.  Men  must  submit  to  circumstances;  end  I  mm 
no  more  than  other  men.  Consider  how  I  am  situated- — how  much  ha- 
tred! excite  from  the  mere  chances  of  my  fortune — matters  quite  out  of 
my  coiitrol.  I  am  surrounded  by  dangiers,  and  must  meet  them  by  tens 
porizing  with  events-  Adopted  by  the  queen,  I  adore  her.  Doubt  me 
not,  Cornelius — at  this  mootent  you  see  me  liqgering  round  the  spot  sht 
inhabits,  in  hopes  of  catching  the  souud  of  her  voieOy  for  I  dare  not  look 
upon  her  face:  but  what  can  1  do?  my  very  attachment  to  her  is  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  tbe  people." 

"The  rabble,  you  mean,"  interrupted  onr  hero;  "the  rabble*  wlio, 
though  they  ma^  possess  the  steda,  ommot  from  the  very  nature  of  thefr 
pursuits,  have  time  for  the  cultivation  of  refined  seBtinieBta,  or  compra 
iNtod  the  gratitude  you  owe  the  queen,    is  that  the  ordesl  you  wouM  be 
^dged  by?" 

"They  are  all*powerfol— or  will  be  so  aoeli,  my  friends" 

"Brute  ignorance  can  have  no  power  that  I  will  own,"  said  Com^ 
Kua. 

*4  must  though."  answered  Armand,  "remetaber  I  myeelf  am  i>f  the 
people,  nod  must  feel  their  cause  mjr  own." 

"What,"  cried  Cornelins,  "is  this  then  your  creed?  I  knew  whM 
tiiese  wordk  would  say.  The  cause  of  tbe  people! — abased  and  tiiiae^ 
pKed  phrase!  But  your  views  are  cfaangedit  seems.  Ihe  people S-—-4e 
you  then  abandon  your  rn^al  patroness,  to  whetei  you  owe  every  thii^ 
bo  you  give  np  all  your  high  aspirings,  and  reeoive  toeink  yourself  into 
the  mob?". 

"  No,  I  adore  her — I  repeat  it ;  but  I  confess  I   do  feel  a  8t«r  in  my 

flebian  blood,  when  I  hear  the  people  calling  for  their  rights.  In  fiiist 
have  made  my  choice.  I  will  not  stand  in  the  ranks  to  which  my 
brother  may  be  opposed.  I  am  a  citJEea,  and  will  act  as  becomea  my 
-station." 
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lis  tifBde  made  jiaat  iu  proper  impreiBioio  on  (7orneUu8y  bv  ahowing 
him  that  this  qoAodani  frieBd,  who  lately  held  hie  oose  ao  bigo»  aa  if  he 
would  oofi  aroell  the  very  name  of  iIm  people,  had  now  changed  aidcPt 
iMoaase  the  people'a  heada  w«)re  towerioi^  above  bia  own.  Corneliqa 
conlioaed  the  cooversation  till  a  late  boar  that  night,  and  he  foiUKl  that 
the  ci-devant  Marqpia  de  Rencontre  waa,  inde^,  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  simple  citiceQ,  by  the  operation  of  peraonal  fear,  a  .poiverful  in- 
•Iromeot  in  .such  timef  for  niakii^  cooverta  to  any  caqae  which  aeema 
lo  iloariab.  Armand  waa  evideotly  deep  in  the  aecreta  of  the  Pariaian 
oroceedinga.  Uia  long  absences  were  now  accounted  for.  He  talked 
freely  with  oar  hero,  whofp  he  evidently  esteemed  and  confided  i»— 
bnt  not  eMRigfa  to  conmiit  hiroaelf.  He  sppke  only  aa  a  patriot,  not  aa 
a  conspirator  :  but,  amidst  all  his  reasonings*  he  protested  an  affection 
and  attachment  to  the  qneen,  which  seemed  to  break  oat  every  mo- 
ment nnpremeditatedly,  like  a  beam  4>f  light  on  the  ^loomv  tenor  of  bia 
discoarM.  Cornelius  was  determined  not  to  lose  eight  of  him  ;  for  he 
.«aw  how  valnable  be  might  prove  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the 
maebioations  of  which  the  <qpeen  was  intended  to  be  the  first  victim. 
Tbey  parted  therefore  with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Armand  to  see 
ComeHos  often,  and  to  keep  him  ipformed  of  the  state  of  the  public 
-jnind  towards  theqaeep,  as  far  as  his  opportnaities  might  allow  of  his 
9iid«0taiMUiig  its  moveoifMits. 


CHAFFER  ¥111. 


For  two  months  morsi  the  elements  of  the  revolutionary  tempest  were 
preparing  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  Parisian  mind  and  babbling 
nereely  op  to  the  surface  of  society.  The  Assembly,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  the'^Nation,  was  merely  a  mirror  which  reflected  the 
semblance  of  public  feeling.  It  repeated  the  frantic  gestures,  and 
shewed  the  distorted  lestares  of  the  people;  but  it  gave  no  insight  in- 
to tbe  tumaltoons  passions  which  throbbed  in  the  pulses  of  their  nearta. 
In  fact,  the  nation  was  not  represented — and  ita  Assembly  was  a  mock- 
ery ;  for  it  stood  forth  itself  in  all  the  power  of  individnal  existence, 
ami  it  outvoiced  the  clamorings  of  those  who  called  themselves  its  or- 
gans. The  people  proclaimed  themselves  omnipotent ;  and  rishtly.  It 
IB  not  the  assertion  of  their  sovereignty,  but  its  abuse,  whicn  makea 
them  hideous  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men. 

Versaillea,  during  uie  time  immediately  preceding  the  catastrophe 
whibh  shattered  its  prosperity,  was  a  scene  of  continual  agitation  and 
alarm.  Many  of  itie  cold  and  calculating  nobles  had  begun  lo  with- 
draw from  tM  field  of  the  forthcoming  contest,  and  lef\  it  to  the  occu- 
pation of  those  rash  and  headstrong  men,  whose  desertion  might  have 
given  some  chance  for  safety  to  t&  coantry.    Private  councils,  which 
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could  efTfict  nothing  to  refltraro  ttte  mareh  of  events, — andpnblic  cabab^ 
by  which  it  was  hastened — ill  conceived  plans  for  preTention^  of  ill,  and 
impracticable  projects  for  its  cure — such  were  the  combinatiens  of  con- 
fusion and  incapacity,  which  stood  opposed  to  the  lushing  torrent  oT 
the  revolution . 

The  Garde-da-Corp«  was  at  this  period  almost  the  only  sure  relianee 
on  which  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  reeted.  The  whole  b<M]y  of  tlie 
troops  was  more  or  less  infected  with  the  spirit  of  revolt ;  anii  H  wae 
only  those  who  came  in  intimate  contact  with  the  residence  of  the  coart, 
in  whom  the  least  trnst  conld  be  reposed.  The  Regiment  of  Flanders 
was  then  stationed  at  Versailles  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  np  its 
good  disposition  towards  the  king,  and  to  draw  it  more  closely  to  his 
cause,  the  Garde-dn-Corps  invited  the  officers  to  a  repast,  for  which 
very  splendid  preparations  were  made. 

The  Garde-^du-Corps  at  thb  epoch  consisted  of  eight  handred  horse- 
men,  a  powerful  body  in  common  times,  but  very  .unimportant  then. 
This  force  was  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of  the  first  connections, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  king  was  proportioned  to  the  favor  and  eon- 
seqptience  which  they. enjoyed.  The  suppression,  in  1775,  of  La  Mai- 
Mon  MUUaire,  the  military  household  of  the  king,  throw's  considerable 
share  of  distinction  upon  the  Garden  who  thus  possessed  the  exclusive 
privil^e  of  protecting  the  royal  person.  But  tne  chief  hold  on  their 
allegiance,  and  the  best  securitf  (or  its'dontinanee,  existed  perhaps  in 
.the  character  of  their  beautiful  queen,  and  the  powerful  incitements 
which  her  service  held  forth  for  the  chivalrous  fidelity  of  these  brave 
and  ardent  youths.  Her  marked  distinction  of  this  corps  was  very 
early  displayed,  for  during  the  reioicin||8  at  the  biilh  of  the  dauphin  both 
she  and  the  king  accepted  their  mvitation  to  a  splendid  ball,  wluch 
>larie  Antoinette  herself  condescended  to  open,  by  a  minuet  danced 
twith  a  simple  guardsman,  a  youth  of  gay  md  gallant  bearing  then,  and 
who  may  be  seen  lo-day  occasionally  strolling  on  the  Boulevards-— 
happy  in  his  old  age,  and  in  the  recollection  of  that  proudest  moment 
of  his  life. 

The  repast  to  the  Regiment  of  Flanders  was  given  on  the  let  of  Sep- 
tember, I78B,.  and  was  the  chief  cause  which  hurried  on  the  remaining 
political  deeds  of  that  eventful  year.  The  lai^e  theatre  in  the  palace 
was  the  place  selected  for  the  entertainment,  and  the  preparations 
showed  that  it  was  no  common  purpose  whioh  was  meant  by  tint  mem- 
orable feiist.  The  tables  were  laid  all  down  the  stage*  and  acroea  the 
pit,  which  was  level  with  it,  and  the  benches  of  which  were  removed 
for  the  occasion.  A  numerous  orchestra  was  placed  in  the  gallery,  and 
the  boxes  were  filled  with  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  their  friends,  all 
full  dressed.  The  whole  extent  of  the  stage  was  disetiibarrassed  of  its 
machinery,  aad  the  large  looking  glasses,  placed  in  every  interval  of  the 
side  scenes,  reflected  back  the  company,  the  lights,  and  the  decorations. 
The  guests,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders  and  a 
part  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles,  were  distributed  amongst  their 
invitors  ;  and-  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  which  prevailed  was  in 
harmony  with  the  magnificence  of  the  whole  scene.  As  the  feast  went 
on,  and  the  glasses  sparkled,  the  spirits  of  the  hosts  mounted  with  their 
wine,  and  the  guests  caught  the  flame  of  that  enthusiasmi  the  tnw.  of 


wlueb  was  Imid  m  tkillbUy.  Tbe  Engliih  cutoin  of  ghiog  toasti,  j«si 
Ibeo  gpuaing  groiUMl  in  France,  was  on  this  occasion  soccessfuUji  adapt- 
ed to  tbe  rising  lo  jaltv  of  the  meeting ;  and  when  the  King's  health  wu 
girea,  Che  bai^  stnick  ap  the  celebrated  loyal  and  National  air  0  Bick- 
mrdf  O  mo**  Rot  J  This  was  the  signal,  or  at  least  the  impulse,  for  the 
gnnd  movemeot  of  the  eveniitg ;  for  amidst  the  echoing  shouts  x>f 
''Live  the  King  and  Qneen  !  '*  a  deputation  of  the  Garde-dn-Corps 
was  despatched  to  the  Royal  apartments,  with  an  bumble  request  that 
their  Majesties  would  honor  the  meeting  by  their  presence,  and  witness 
the  unanimous  expressions  of  loyalty  and  zeal.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
aHbongfa  many  exist  to  whom  the  fact  must  be  known,  whether  or  not 
this  was  a  preconcerted  manmuYre,  or  whether  tbe  king  was  aware  of 
it  and  prepared  to  act  accordingly.  Moch  has  been  written  on  the  oc- 
easion,  (or  and  against  this  suppositran  ;  but  every  probability  of  the 
case  seems  to  impl^  that  the  queen  at  all  eTents  participated  in  the  de- 
aijgn.  It  was  consistent  with  the  undaunted  firmness  of  her  character, 
ami  was  a  brave  and  spirit-stirring  effort  to  uphold  her  sinking  cause. 

When  tbe  king,  tbe  queen,  and  the  dauphin  entered  the  theatre,  by 
the  front  door  leading  under  the  centre  boxes,  and  opening  full  upon  the 
assembled  company,  the  effect  was  electrical ;  the  wildest  expression  of 
enthusiasm  bust  from  all  sides  ;  the  band  repeated  the  inspiring  air  : 
tbe  ieasters  rose,  and  glass  in  hand,  shouted  it  in  tones  of  startling  fer- 
vor ;  tbe  ladies  in  the  boxes  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  joined 
Ibeir  timid. voices  to  the  hoarse  sounds  below  ;  and  the  whole  formed  a 
chorae  of  discord  more  gimteful  than  the  most  melodious  harmony. 
Amongst  the  most  enraptured  but  tbe  least  boisterous  was  our  hero. 
Tbe  deep  emotions  of  bis  soul  could  not  in  her  presence  find  vent,  for 
his  reaped  restrained  the  outward  symbols  of  delight.  He  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  these  who  followed  closest  on  the  royal  train,  as  it  return- 
ed le  the  apartments  of  the  king  ;  and  when  he  came  back  to  this  scene 
of  festivity  he  nve  loose  to  his  joy.  The  party  at  length  broke  up,  and 
eeattering  into  Uie  court-yards  and  the  parks,  their  enthusiasm  was  soon 
can|(ht  by  those  without,  as  well  as  felt  by  all  within  the  palace.  The 
soldienef  the  Regiment  of  Flanders  were  as  highly  excited  as  their  offi- 
cers ^  one  of  them  olimbed  op  tbe  outside  of  the  architecture  of  tbe  pal- 
ace to  an  alarming  height,  till  he  reached  the  windows  of  the  king's  bed- 
room, and  shoBted  Vive  U  Rai  !  Cornelius  was  one  of  those  who  helped 
him  to  descend  ;  and  as  he  reached  the  ground  the  report  of  a  musket 
toM  the  fate  of  another  of  the  regiment,  Who  in  a  paroxysm  of  loyalty 
shot  himself  on  the  f^/ecs  d^Armea^  in  mad  regret  at  having  listened  to 
tome  who  stroYe  to  turn  bim  from  his  allegiance  ! 

With  such  results  as  these  before  them,  the  royal  family  and  their 
party  may  well  be  excused  if  they  recovered  their  confidence  in  some 
measnre,  and  deceived  themselves  awhile.  They  imagined  this  occur- 
renee  to  be  the  touch-stone  of  feeling,  not  only  among  the  military  but 
the  people  at  large  ;  they  misconceived  (as  we  generally  do  events  and  . 
objects  which  are  near  to  us)  the  dimensions  of  the  experiment  which 
had  been  tried  ;  and  they  flattered  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the 
scene  just  acted  in  the  Ro}  al  Theatre  of  Versailles  would  be  repeated 
in  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  delusion,  produced  the 
usual  effects  on  the  victims.    They  talked  much,  but  did  little  ;  raised 
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their  voices,  not  their  arms  ;  overrated  then'  meani  and  ander-Talved 
their  enemies  ;  retarded  their  measures  of  safety,  and  harried  on  their 
ruin. 

The  active  agents  of  the  popular  party  held  a  different  covrse  from 
this.  They  saw  that  there  stiH  was  danger  to  their  cause  ;  and  they 
resolved  that  the  flame  which  had  burst  forth  from  the  embers  of  loyalty 
should  be  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  those  who  raised  it  The  queen 
and  the  Gorde-du-Corps  were  doomed  to  immediate  destrnctioii  ;  and 
events  rolled  on. 

The  interval  between  the  day  of  the  repast  and  the  fifth  of  October 
was  not  marked  by  any  material  occartence  in  which  our  hero  was  per- 
sonally concerned.  He,  in  the  fulness  ef  his  youthful  hope,  was  no 
doubt  deceived  like  the  rest,  and  could  not  imagine  the  possibility  of 
mortal  ill  to  that  being  whom  he  elerated  above  tho  range  of  mortality. 
He  almost  wholly  neglected  every  thing  but  his  military  duties  and  hi* 
devotion  to  the  queen.  He  fulfilled  the  first  and  cherished  the  latter 
with  equal  zeal.  His  correspondence  with  his  father  followed  die  coarse 
of  other  less  interesting  afluirs  :  his  letters  became  harried,  anfreqoent 
and  rambling,  and  he  betrayed  the  waaderinss  of  a  mind  which  evidoit- 
ly  went  astray  when  it  swerved  a  moment  from  ila  one  great  object. 
Father  O'Collogan  sitw  what  was  pasiing  with  a  watchful  and  gloomy 
eye.  Midst  all  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  he  possessed  a  great  ahare  of 
the  shrewdness  which  is  common  to  bis  countrymen,  and  nis  dark  an- 
ticipations burst  forth  in  many  a  conversation,  exclamation,  and  qnota- 
tion,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  record.  Bryan  Mulcabie  viewed  the 
aspect  of  affiiirs  in  a  very  diflerent  light  from  his  confessor.  He  had  be- 
come gradually  reconciled  to  his  situation,  had  made  himself  master  of  a 
few  important  phrases  of  the  language,  and  being  a  cheerful  and  obl%- 
ing  fttllow,  he  had  ingratiated  bimaelf  into  the  cood  graces  of  two  or 
three  of  the  men  servants  and  five  or  six  of  the  &males  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Fie  had  been  at  Paris  more  than  once  ;  and  observing  the  idle- 
ness which  was  predominant,  the  neglect  of  bnsiness,  the  continnal  talk- 
ing, singinv,  dancing  and  fraternal  embracing  in  the  streets,  he  pro- 
nounced the  French  to  be  the  pleasantest  people  in  the  whole  'varsal 
world  out  and  out  ;*'  and  the  caiaatsophe  which  was  at  hand  burst  npon 
him  like  a  thunder-bolt. 

But  Bryan  Mnlcuhiedid  not  stand  alone  ;  for  such  was  the  ignorance 
of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  as  to  what  was  coming  to  pass,  or  the  abenrd 
affectation  or  indifference  towards  it^  that  on  the  morning  of  the  fifUi  of 
October,  the  day  which  was  virtually  the  last  of  the  myal  power,  Loais, 
its  hapless  representative,  went  out  on  a  shooting  party  to  the  wood*  of 
IMoudon  !  Courier  after  courier  arrived  from  Paris,  report  followed  re- 
port, find  alarm  succeeded  to  alarm  ;  hut  it  was  not  till  '^the  Parisbn  ar- 
my" had  actually  begun  its  niarch  for  Versailles,  that  a  messenger  was 
desprt^hed  to  summon  the  king  to  his  palace  ;  and  as  the  monarch  and 
his  train  wound  their  way  throngh  the  woods  which  skirt  the  road  by 
Meudon  and  Sevres,  they  could  hear  tho  shoots  and  shots,  and  mark  the 
tumultuous  advance  of  the  infuriate  horde,  which  poured  along  the  lino 
of  road  parallel  to  their  path. 

At  the  time  of  the  king's  arrival  at  the  palace  the  day  was  far  gone, 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  filled  no  doubt  with  presages  of  the  coming  eril 
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^— but  tach  forebodings  aBstreagtheii,  initead  ofmnerrmg  a  mind  like 
ben — had  taken  her  way,  witboot  frienda  and  with  bat  two  menial  at- 
teodanta,  to  her  favorite  gardens  of  tKe  Little  Trianon,  in  whose  beaqti- 
fol  walks  and  bowers  she  then  lingered  for  the  last  time.  Comeliiis  was 
at  the  palace.  The  gnard  bad  been  doobled  in  consequence  of  the 
alarming  romors  from  Paris,  and  he  was  one  of  those  on  doty.  Bat  if 
even  he  had  not  been  so,  he  woald  have  stationed  himself  some  where 
near  the  person  of  his  idol — ^for  he  knew  her  to  be  in  danger.  He  had 
that  morning  received  two  harried  billets  from  the  capital  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Armand,  one  by  the  post,  which  had  been  written  the  previ- 
ODS  ni^t,  telling  him  to  be  on  his  ^aard  ss  »  erisis  was  near.  The  next 
was  still  more  brief,  bat  more  explicit.  It  waa  despatched  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a  private  messenger,  and  contained  but  one  line  -^ — 

**Look  to  tbeqneen — yon  shall  see  me  to-nicht." 

In  consequence  of  these  ominous  words,  our  hero  set  off  for  the  pal- 
ace, V7here  he  was  met  by  the  adjutant,  who  warned  him  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  guard.  He  was  ready  for  the  call,,  and  was,  with  sev- 
.  era]  of  his  comrades,  standing  in  the  hail  of  the  Garde-do-Corps  in  the 
palace,  observing  the  kind's  arrival,  and  anxiously  looking  for  that  of 
the  queen,  when  Count  de  St.  Priest,  one  of  the  ministers,  came  from 
an  adjoining  chamber,  with  a  note  in  his  hand,  in  hurried  agitation,  and 
said  : — 

.<*  Gentlemen,  which  of  vou  can  take  this  to  her  majesty  at  the  Tri- 
anon ?  There  is  no  time  lor  forms — will  you.  Sir  ?"  addressing  our 
hero,  who  stood  next  to  him. 

Cornelius  took  the  note,  and  with  a  beanding  heart,  and  winged  steps, 
be  soon  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Trianon  gardens.  He  burst  past 
the  porter,  merely  uttering  **for  the  queen;"  and  he  was  abruptly  pro- 
ceeding in  (he  directioi  to  which  the  porter  pointed,  when  he  was  stop- 
ped suddenly  by  the  sight  of  her  he  sought,  as  she  sat  on  a  bench  not 
many  paces  from  him.  She  was  dressed  m  a  plain  white  gown,  and  h^r 
bead  waa  covered  by  a  large  straw  hat,  the  leaf  of  which  concealed  her 
lace  and  her  profusion  of  nair.  She  held  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
and  as  Cornelius  silently  marked  her,  foigetful  wholly  of  his  mission,  he 
observed  her  to  put  her  handkerchief  more  than  once  to  her  eyes.  She 
vaieed  her  head  and  looked  towards  the  west.  Thick  clouds  were  gath- 
ering, and  as  she  cast  her  brimming  eyes  upwards,  she  wrapped  a  shawl 
close  round  her,  warned  by  the  rough  blast  which  shook  the  yellow 
leaves  from  the  trees  and  whirled  them  through  the  air.  She  then  rose 
and  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  Temple  of  Venus,  just  opposite, 
«nd  close  to  which  is  still  the  bench  where  she  sat  that  evening;  and  she 
was  apparmntly  g6ing  to  enter,  when  she  observed  Cornelius.  His  hat 
waa  in  one  hand,  and  he  advanced,  holding  the  minister's  note  in  the 
other.  He  attempted  to  utter  the  name  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Priest,  but 
the  words  faltered  on  bis  lips.  She  observed  his  agitation,  and  took  the 
proffered  paper.  While  she  ran  her  eyes  over  it,  her  two  valets,  who 
iiad  till  now  respectfully  stood  fiir  from  her,  approached  rather  near- 
er, and 'when  she  had  finished,  she  calmly  turned  round,  and  motioned 
them  to  follow.  Our  hero  drew  back  to  let  her  pass.  She  walked  for- 
wards, and  addressed  him  as  he  followed. 

<* And  the  king.  Sir?  has  he  returned?*' 

**  1  saw  bis  majesty  safely  enter  the  palace,"  replied  Cornelius. 
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«*TbaDk  G«d!"  ntterod  she:  «<aod  017  ehildreii-*-tiie'  Daojphra  tad 
ftladame?'*  racorenng  horaelf,  and  giving  tfaem.  their  tiUei,  as  if  the.  finl 
■Btnrai  evpreflsion  was  leas  dignified  than  it  enght  to  be. 

'*Let  Tour  majesty  be  tranqnilised,"  exclaimed  Cernetina :  **tliej  an 
tafe  in  their  apartments;"  and  then  he  added  in  a  tone  of  aninaatiui; 
**fear  nothing,  I  beaeech  ysmt  majesty,  for  angbt  that  is  yours  1  No  dan* 
ger  can  approach)  though  it  may  threaten  you.*' 
•  She  stopped  a  moment,  and  turned  her  «yes  apoa  hia  glowing  couple- 
nance,  and  then  said  with  much  emotion — 

'^Ah,  Sir!'*-««fter  which  she  made  a  long  paase,— «s  ifahaking  awnjr 
•  tiie  doubts  that  overoaat  4ier  mind — but  ahe  added  in  a  quick  maaner, 
And  with  her  smile  of  unrivalled  sweetness, 

'    **I  know  the  zeal  of  all  your  corps,  and  believe  me.  Sir,  I  have  not 
forgotten,  nor  am  I  nngrateful  for  your  individual  proofs  of  attachment. 

•  ITouf  reward  is  I  hope  at  hand..*' 

"Reward!*'  exclaused  our  heiro-^and  he  would  have  added  that  lie 
was  more  than  repaid-^^or  words  of  deeper  energy-^but  he  felt  hia 
▼oice  fail  him  again ;  and  she,  perceiving  the  strength  of  his  emotion^ 
and  probably  seeing  deeper  into  its  source  than  even  be  did,  moved  for- 
ward at  a  quickening  pace,  and  prevented  the  utterance  of  hia  high- 
wrought  feelings. 

They  went  quickly  on  by  a  private  way,  which  had  been  planned  hj 
the  queen,  and  executed  under  her  eye,  but  which  does  not  now  exist — 
a  paasage  from  the  palace  to  the  Trianons,  windbc  round  by  the  low- 
er gate  in  the  Rue  Maurepas.    This  was  a  trellissed  walk » thickly  plaat- 

•ad  at  each  side  with  rose  trees,  jessamines,  and  odorous  shrubs,  which 

•crept  up-  emboweringly,  and- farmed  a  delightful  shade  in  summer  time. 
At  the  then  aidvaneed  period  of  the  aeason  the  roof  and  sides  had  Wat 

'their  leafy  ^covering,  and  were  sufficiently  onen'  to  admit  m  full  view  .of 
whoever  psased^aloag.    The  wall  of  the  park  was  ck>se  at  one  side»  and 

-  as  the  queen  moved  foiward  with  a  quick  but  steady  psce»  not  looking 
•to  the  right  or  left,  our  hero^  who  had  recovered  hkosHBlf,  and  respectAil- 

;  ly  followed  seme  yards  behind,  observed  a  small  piece  of  rolled  up  pa- 
per flung  from  outside  the  walls,  and  dropping  through  the  trellised  woilt 

^n  the  path  between  him' and  the  queen.  He  pioked  it  upland  unfold- 
ing it  he  read*  in  the  ill-concealed  and  evidently  agitated  hand  writing  of 

«^Armand,  ' 

"Beware  of  thh  »ght    Your  life  will  be  attempted.    Your  natnnl 

•  oovrage  must  be  your  guide,  but  your  onl^  safety  is  in  flight.  A  fiiend 
Is  wHtofaing  you^  though  you  believe  him  fal^e— bolgratitade  to  a  qnaen 
is  not  incompatible  with  duty  to  our  country.  Do  nethedeoeiYed  -the 
hour  is  come." 

No  sooner  had  Cornelius  read  this,  than  he  saw  it  was  meant  for  the 
queen;  and  while  ho  advunoed  to  present  it  to  her,  Armand  from  behind 
the  wuH,  prenennoed  his  aamo,  and  added  *<I  will  meet  ynu  at  the  Dfag- 
ion*sgate.'* 

Our  hero  presented  the  paper  to  the  queeB,attd  told  her  how  it  roacbed 
•him.  She  took  it  and  read  it  without  any  vhible  emotion.  She  then 
tore  it,  and  as  she  flung  the  scraps  away,  exclaimed, 

**If  they  come  to  murdepme,  I  will  die  .then,  at  thokiiw^  feeV-^ut 
I  wUl  never  fly!*' 


*'For  the  Iota  of  heaven  and  earth  let  me  entreat  your  majeety  to 
pause  a  momnnt,"  cried  Cornelias,  with  much  agitation.  "I  know  the 
writer  of  this  paper — let  mo  seek  him ;  his  intaUigence  may  be  impor- 
tant." 

IV  *'I  know  him,  too.  Sir/'  answered  she  indignantly;  ingratethat  he  is, 
he  is  unworthy  of  liiy  fears,  or  year  enqairies.  Let  bs  on  to  the  pal- 
ace." 

They  were  here  met  by  some  of  the  ministers  and  the  great  officers 
of  the  boQsehold,  who  came  to  escort  the  qoeen;  and  Cornelias  slipped 
away,  and  went  for  a  moment  to  the  gate  named  by  Armand,  determin- 
ed to  hear  what  he  chose  to  commanieate. 

His  former  companion  was  waiting  for  him  jnst  ontside,  io  a  recess 
formed  by  one  of  a  new  range  of  booses  aboat  that  time  commenced, 
but  the  completion  of  which  the  events  of  that  evening  pat  a  stop  to. 
Breathless,  pale  and  agitated,  Armand  beckoned  Cornelias  towards  him, 
and  threinr  fcDrfnl  looks  aronnd,  dreading  the  chance  of  being  detected 
in  contact  with  any  one  belonging  to  her  serrice  to  whom  he  owed  ev- 
ery thing. 

*' Well,  Armand,'*  cried  Cornelias,  **  be  quick — I  have  bnt  a  mo- 
ment." 

'*  And  I  not  so  much,  Cornelias,"  replied  he.  *<  Come  here,  close 
to  me  ; — this  is  a  dreadful  hour — I  have  done  my  best  to  save  her — | 
saw  yon  across  the  wall  giving  her  my  note — ^Heaven  grant  she  will  fol- 
k>w  my  advice  and  fly — Her  life  is  beset — trust  to  no  appearance  of 
calm,  the  plot  is  laid."  He  was  here  interrupted  by  loud  vociferations 
which  proceeded  from  the  frantic  rabble,  headed  by  the  Poissardes,  in 
the  open  odtousness  of  female  depravity,  as  they  came  np  from  all  the 
avennes  in  the  direction  of  the  palace. 

**  Is  that  all  ?  "  cried  Cornelius  impatiently.  "  Have  yon  nothing 
to  comitaunicate  bnt  impotent  advice  and  these  too  hardy  warnings  ?  I 
most  leave  you — my  duty  lies  within  these  gates." 

'*  Which  I  dare  not  enter  !  "  said  Armand.  <<  My  iate  is  cmel— bit- 
ter— maddening  ! — ^Herei  Cornelias,  here,  you  love,  you  adore  the 
queen,  and  are  fitting  her  service.  I  alas  !  am  not — I  feel  my  weak- 
ness, and  blush  and  tremble  while  I  confess  it — bnt  I  must  go  through 
with- — ^must  fulfil  my  destiny.  Do  you  mark  this  portrait?"  WhUe 
be  spoke  and  hurriedly  disengaged  the  queen's  miniature  from  around  his 
neck,  Cornelius  gazed  on  it,  and  listened  to  him  with  fixed  unpatienee  Y 

*•  This*  is  that  portrait  whkh  she  fastened  round  this  neck  with 
her  own  gracious,  beauteous  bands,"  continued  Armand.  *'  I  durst  not 
keep  it — and  I  have  striven  but  cannot  force  myself  to  destroy  it-^If 
found  on  me  it  would  cause  my  instant  death." 

*'0  give  it,  give  it  to  me  !"  cried  our  hero  ;  ^*  how  poor  a  price 
would  death  be  for  the  pride  of  its  possession  ?" 

**  It  is  yours — I  meant  it  for  you,  and  now  1  give  it  to  yon,"  said 
Armand  hurriedly  ;  and  as  be  pressed  Cornelius's  halnds,  in  which  the 
miniatpre  was  firmly  clasped,  he  burst  into  convulsive  sobs.  Cornelius 
was  touched  with  his  evident  safierings,  and  softened  bv  the  proof  he 
'  had  given  of  his  sensibility  t-'^wards  the  queen,  and  his  kind  feelings  to 
himself.  "  Come,  Armand,  c(^me  !"  saKl  he,  "  this  is  the  moment  of 
yonr  redemption.  Come  in  with  me — the  gates  are  closing— come  back 
to  your  doty — your  hooof' — ^your  home— come  in,  come  in  !" 
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The  porteri  within  were  now  on  the  point  of  closing  the  gntes,  shrin- 
ed St  the  increasing  crowd  which  poured  down  from  the  avenn«.de  8l 
Clend.  They  eitlled  to  Coraelins,  whose  uniform  made  liim  an  objeei 
for  their  interest — and  they  told  him  to  hasten  or  they  most  be  foMsd 
to  shvt  him  oat  to  the  fary  of  the  Parisian  mab.  He  caught  ArmaMi'i 
arm  for  the  purpose  of  leMing  him  ia,  but  the  loud  bursting  shoots  el 
the  terrible  Poissardes  struck  again  on  the  hearing  of  the  terrified  and 
tMrnbl'Mig  sfKMtate. 

«*Oh  >ne,  no,  'lb  too  late.  Oaths  of  horror  bind  me — and  those  aoundU 
ire  the  hemMs  of  death  to  all  within  these  gates~-Oh  Ood  !  wbinh  waj 
most  I  turn  P — ^Thev  come,  they  oome— 4et  me  Ay — ^if  seen  with  yom  I 
•tm  inevitably  ruined-^away,  away  !— but  tell. the  queen,  oh,  tell  ber  !*' 
'Another  hell^burst  from  the  approaching  furies  sounded  still  more  clooe. 
Armand  fled,  in  the  direction  of  the  sonnd— ^ind  as  Cornelias   enterad 


tyrants  !  Down  with  the  king 
— ^bat  our  hero  hurried  away,  lest  be  might  hear  a  more  damning  proof 
of  the  coward's  shame.  He  held  his  hand  firm  on  the  picture,  agiainft 
which  his  heart  throbbed  strongly,  and  he  soon  mingled  in  the  rauts  ef 
kp  feUow-guafdamen  within  the  palace  walls. 


CHAPTfiR  IX. 


The  fonnilt  without  the  palace  was  answered  by  the  cooatoraatieB 
irithin.  The  Uirbuleiit  energy  of  the  mob  had  its  counterpart  in  tha 
perturbed  incapaetty  of  the  courtiers.  The  first  marched  straii^ht  sal 
firmly  to  their  object-^e  latter  wavered  oo  every  stop  down  which 
they  were  descending  to  destruction.  Thirty  thousand  men,  intemix- 
^  with  bands  of  theee  female  fiends  before-mentioiied,  poured  Ud 
rersailles  that  day.  This  collection  has  been  called,  by  a  stretch  4 
"toflcal  ooertesy,  the  Parisian  army.  La  Payette  was  nominally  ' 
chief;  but  he  was  set  in  motion  by  its  spontaneous  movement, 
once  on  inarch  with  the  rest,  he  found  it  %n  impossible  to  comb 
iv«I^,;:.lVi!i  k'^II'  ""f  •?  "J-tuned  orchestra,  whose  fine  tones 
tiTc  o^.T!.^l.  V?K  ^"^"7  ^'•^"^'  •'^"^  W«-  To  oppose  the . 
the  STiftJonri  r  ^  2*'  ^5~»«^'  ""'*""*»••  ^«  regimentTrUnd 
PUce  d^Api.?"'^*'  ^£^  ^f  Gsrde.du.Corp,.  wire  arrayed  in 
«^vL  *1i  ■"•••  Ineffectual  as  their  opposiaou  miffht  perhape  1 
Tto  4Vit?«r,!'Lrb  •'^'"•^"'^  ^"ow'STo  make^ny.'^Incrrti 
?ri\ul!!!f '  ^  '^  *'*'?"»  prevented  any  attempt  at  vigor.  As 
iJ^edJa^eU  ZII!  T"*"?*  '^k'^**  decided  that  the%oyal  fj^lly  X 
there  to  concert  on  some  measures  of  saiety.    But  some  fatai 
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Ir6ftc1i€r(nn  cries  of  Vive  U  Roi !  Induced  the  miaisteM  to  abndoa 
that  plan.  The  odious  Poisrardes,  with  their  large  white  sproBS, 
which  they  declared  destined  for  purposes  towards  the  queen  too  hor- 
rible \o  mention  here,  now  forced  their  way  into  the  court  yard  of  the 
paltce,  and  innsted  on  seeing  the  king.  He  consented  to  their  ad- 
mission, heard  their  clamorous  demands  for  bread,  and  apparently  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  them;  for  they  retired  shouting  bis  name,  and 
dn^fig  in  a  frantic  chorus,  the  song  which  was  so  celebrated  at  the 
Urth  of  the  dauphin,  and  which  rtui  tbue: 


t:RANSON  DES  POISSARDES. 

Ne  craignes  pas,  cber  papa, 

Devoir  au^nieiiter  Tot'  famiUe, 

Le  bon  Dieu  z'y  pounroira ; 

Fait's-en  tant  qu'^  Versailles  en  rourmille ; 

^^  'eut-il  cen  Boarboos  cbeu  neat 

'Ya  dtt  pain  et  da  laorier  pour  tous, 

THE  POISSARDES'  SONG. 

Have  no  fear,  lather  dear. 
To  see  your  brats  increase  about  you, 
•    God  i«  good,  to  send  them  cheer ; 

Let  Vereailles  swarm  with  them ;  nor  doubt  you, 
That  though  a  hvndrel  Bourbons  call, 
We're  loaves  and  Icorels  for  them  all. 

DuriTig  this  scene,  several  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  crowded 
round  the  quneu,  and  one  of  them  put  an  anonymous  letter  into  her 
hands,  which  had  juM  reached  htm,  and  which  announced  her  iuten- 
^  assassination  the  next  morning.  She  read  it  calmly,  returned  it 
t»  htn  fftHo  whom  she  ^ceived  it,  ordered  the  group  to  retire,  and 
osolly  said,  <'  to-morrow  w41l  prove  to  you  hownecessairy  repose  is*to- 
■l|ht." 

Matters  appesring  tiras  calm,  the  G-arde-da-Corpa  were  ordered  to 
^i^^k  up  from  the  Place  d'Armes  in  hxnt  of  the  palace,  and  to  retire 
to  ^eir  barraclcs.  This  movement  was  considered  by  the  iaspetneus 
"^  *^  setting  the  seel  upon  their  triumph,  and  their  violence  eonse- 
<r*^tly  Imew  no  bounds.  They  assailed  the  Garde-du^Cerps  wkh 
voJljes  of  stones  as  they  retired,  and  they  fired-several  mttsket  shoto» 
by  one  df  uliieh  one  of  the  gvardsnien  fell  raortaUy  wowided.  The 
^(^  did  net  rerara  these  assaults^bnt  en  arriving  et  the  barrack  fouod 
^t  ft  bad  been  pillaged  by  the  labble,  who  had  then  scattered  aJl 
<>ver  the  town  in  straggling  parties,  ehtaiiiing  each  refreahments  as 
^K^  vouM  i  Imt  commfhting  no  cipher  outrage  than  the  obo  just  recor- 
ded. Open  the  inniltfters  in  the  'palaee  heafrlag  these  eveola,  a  seo- 
viiA  resolu^on  of  a  retresCt  to  RemboofUet  was  decided  on.  The  veyel 
^■rrtsges  Were  ordered,  enll  Hhe  famify  preparing  for  the  movementy 
wben,^t  as  the  horves  were  aboet  le  be  harnessed  tothe  carriages, 
*>4lhe  crowd  looking<oB,  dissatisfied  but  passively^  a  f  eung  masi,  who 
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the  fiery  ant  to  General  Beauharnois,  the  husband  of  Josephine, 
afterwards  Empresa  of  France,  seized  one  of  the  bridles,  and  called 
aload  to  the  assembled  multitude  for  assistance,  tp  prevent  the  escape 
of  tl^e  king,  and  the  destruction  of  the  people's  liberties.  By  this 
prompt  and  daring  act  this  groom  decided  the  fate  of  his  sovereign, 
and  was  the  source  of  his  mistress's  after-elevation.  An  actor  of  the 
theatre  of  Versailles  stepped  forward  to  his  help^the  rest  of  the  mob 
followed  his  example — the  traces  were  cut — the  horses  turned  Into 
the  stables— and  the  monarchy  overthrown.  The  news  of  this  mea- 
sure spread  dismay  within  the  palace.  But  one  course  was  left,  for 
that  night'at  least,  and  the  king  followed  it,  by  tlirowina  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  La  Fayette  and  his  army,  and  professing  a  con- 
fidence in  them  ;  which  was  honest  on  the  part  of  the  king,  moM,  just 
as  it  regarded  the  general,  but  madness  as  applied  to  the  armed  rab- 
ble. The  main  b<Sy  of  the  Garde-dti -Corps,  who  were  boiling  with 
rage,  and  froDi  whom  some  dangerous  outburst  was  expected,  were 
ordered  off  to  Rambouillet,  aud  the  kingwasthus  left  with  no  attached 
defenders,  but  the  handful  of  the  Garde  actually  on  duty  in  the  pal- 
ace ;  for  the  whole  of  the  Regiment  of  Flanders  had  gone  over  to  the 
Parisian  army,  and  joined  in  all  their  movements. 

It  was  thus  that  mattery  stood  when  the  royal  ikmily  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  La  f  ayette,  and  retired  for  the  night  This  excellent 
but  incompetent  man,  believing  all  safe  and  right,  went  himself  to 
bed,  and  the  king  and  most  of  those  within  the  palace  followed  the 
example.  The  courtiers  and  their  followers  dropped  off  one  by  oae 
to  theii  several  rooms ;  the  long  corridors  and  galleries  were  gradu- 
ally deserted;  and  scarcely  a  light  was  seen  to  glimmer  in  the  vast 
extent  of  the  palace,  except  the  flitting  taper  of  some  domestic,  wind- 
ing up  the  stairs  to  his  attic  room,  or  pausing  for  a  moment  at  some 
window,  looking  on  the  court  yard,  in  hopes  to  catch  a  glimpse  ot 
what  was  passing  iu  the  gloom  without.  The  queen,  worn  out  and 
overpowered,  flung  herself  into  bed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ordered  her  two  attendant  ladies  to  do  the  same.  But  their  attachment 
to  her  told  them  that  their  first  duty  was,  in  this  instance,  disobedi- 
ence. They  quitted  their  royal  mistress's  apartment;  and  oppressed 
by  a  presentiment  of  danger,  they  took  their  post  in  the  anti* chamber, 
dose  against  the  door  of  the  queen'^room  ;  and  thus  slumbered  away 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  which  was  for  some  hours  unbroken,  but 
by  the  whispers  of  the  Garde-du-Corps,  who  kept  watch  in  the  great 
room  outside  the  anti-chamber,  and  by  the  tramp  of  the  sentinels  who 
paced  the  court  yard  and  gardens. 

Contrasted  with  the  desolate  grandeur  of  this  scene  in  the  House 
of  Royality,  was  the  ruffian  sublimity  which  reigned  without  The 
evening  and  niffht  were  wet,  windy^and  dark.  The  ragged  clottds 
swept  rapidly  through  the  heavens,  scatterinff  showers  from  their 
broken  skirts,  as  each  irregular  gust  dissolved  their  fragments  into 
rain.  The  ground  was  wet,  and  the  large  unsheltered  Plae9  tT 
Armes^  with  the  wide  avenues  and  streets,  were  covered  by  the  out- 
stretched bodies  of  thousands  of  wretehes,  who  grouped  themselves 
at  random  in  their  gloomy  bivouac.  As  many  as  were  provident 
enough  to  get  shelter  had  filled  the  houses,  anc^  occupied  the  beds 
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tbthe-eichision  of  the  trembling  inhabitants  who  kept  watoh  in  their 
aarlors  and  kitchens;  and  these  intruders  consisted  of  all  those  wha 
nad  anj  inetenaions  to  decency  in  station  or  feeling.  The  rest,  a 
lurge  majority,  Were  the  refifse  of  the  Paris  Fauxboucgs,  beings  &• 
cooCaminatpd  as  to  glory  rn  their  own  vilen^ss,  and  to  feel  a  pride  in 
tke  bmtai  degradations  which  they  volunteered.  Reeling  with  wine, 
and  reckless  of  danger,  they  flung  themselves  down  on  the  readiest 
dunghill,  and  the  overflowing  gutters  waished  the  carcases  whose 
tmpurity  was  eon^nial  to  their  streams.  Discontented  mutterings 
and  low  carses  mingled  with  the  whistling  blast  thai  at  times  bent 
the  flexible  stems  of  the  trees,  and  shook  the  rain  drops  on  the  slum- 
bering groups  below.  Their  irregular  weapons  clashed  confusedly 
together,  biown  down  from  (heir  ill  arranged  piles  by  the  wind ;  and 
an  occaaional  scream  from  a  cracked  trumpet,  or  the  roll  of  an  iU- 
braced  dmm,  roused  up  some  of  the  fierce  horde — who  sunk  down 
again^  growling  curses  on  the  Aisturhers  of  their  desperate  repose. 
I^maies  too.,  the  very  outcasts  of  the  vile^  were  abundantly  scat- 
tered over  this  peopled  desolation.  They  were  to  be  seen  huddled 
together  in  dreary  fellowship,  fatigue  and  jsleep  lording  it  oyer  their 
depravity, — and  drooping  their  heads  upon  the  breasts  m  which  their 
woman's  milk  had  turned  to  gall.'  Children  were  there,  the  urchin 
fbllowera  of  the  throng,  weeping  in  cold«  and  wet,  and  hunger ;  soma 
calling  for  the  parents  they  had  straggled  from,  and  others  slumber, 
hi  the  arms  of  wretches,  who  cherished  their  of&pring  from  tha 
brute  instinct  with  which  the  tigress  suckles  her  whelps. 

Such  were  the  beinrs  who  waited  no  incitement  but  the  dawn  to 
plunge  into  deeds  of  frenzied  atrocity. 

At  half  past  four  o'clock  the  drowsy  eye  of  morning  opened  from 
Its  cloudy  lids  upon  tlie  scene.  The  restless  mob,  irritated  by  tha 
night's  discomforts,  their  bodies  iinrefreshed,  their  hunger  unap- 
.paaaed,  their  vengeance  unglutted^,  rose  frpm  their  heaps,  and  shook 
their  draggled  garments  in  the  face  of  the  dawn.  The  inhabitanta 
of  the  palace  mostly  slept :  a  few  of  the  more  nervous  had  passed 
the  night  in  snatched  and  wearying  slumbers^  and  started  at  every 
Mast  of  wind  that  moaned  through  the  doors  or  window  shutters. 
None  but  the  resolute  hand  of  Gardes-du-Corps,  among  which  waa 
anr  hero,  had  thoroughly  outwatched  the  night ;  and  they,  as  thej 
perceived  the  streaks  of  morning  light  stealing  through  the  scanty 
Ibliage  of  the  woods,  prepared  themselves  to  meet  a  day  that  bore  a 
kingdom's  iate  upon  its  wings. 

A  few  stragglhig  shots  Hred  from  the  Place  d'Armes  was  the  only 
aignal  for  the  attack  on  the  palace.  In  the  next  instant  the  court 
yard  was  filled,  and  the  ^eat  doors  forced  open  by  a  simultaneous 
burst.  The  chief  rush  of  the  mob  waa-  up  the  grand  marble  stair- 
caae  which  led  to  the  queen's  apartments,  and  at  the  head  of  Which 
opens  from- the  landing  place  the  hall  of  the  6arde-du-Corps.-^ 
Next  to  this  room,  whicn  was  occupied  hy  the  guard,  was  the  anti- 
chamber,  where  the  queen's  ladies  had  stationed  themselves  with 
their  women.  At  the  first  alarm  several  of  the  guards  rushed  out 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  a  fierce  conflict  began.  Many  of  tha 
ilaats  fell,  and  their  furious  ^companions  trampling  across  tha 
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bodies,  completed  the  death  which  the  bolleta  of  the  |p)atd  Umd 
menced.  The  imperfect  light  gave  the  advantnge  to  the  defending 
party.  Thej  made  grest  Blaugbter,  and  but  two  of  their  brave  tr(K>p 
were  killed.  The  wounded  were  dragged  back  into  the  hali,  and 
the  whole  body  at  length  retreated  thither,  and  barricaded  the  door  iik^ 
aide.  But  this  delicate  barrier  of  gilded  and  painted  pansels  aooa 
flew  shattering  in,  before  the  force  of  the  pkbian  blows  and  ib^ 
guardsman  who  stood  in  tl»e  gap  was  pertly  protected  from  the  hack- 
ing sabres  of  the  assailants  by  a  defeAce  formed  by  his  earbine. 
which,  after  having  discharged  he  placed  across  the  door,  and  helj 
firmly  with  each  hand.  The  fragments  of  the  wood  broke  the  dead* 
lie&t  of  the  blows,  and  he  only  received  two  cuts  on  the  bead  and 
&ce,  which  covered  him  with  blood,  but  did  not  move  him  from  kit 
post.  His  comrades  behind  him  discharged  their  pistols  under  his 
arms,  and  thus  for  several  hour-like  minutes,  kept  the  whole  crowd 
at  bay.  The  intrepid  sentinel  looked  frequently  round,  and  cast  hi* 
straining  glances  at  the  door  of  the  queen's  antichamber,  as  if  onlj 
thinking  of  her!  At  lens:tb,  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  the  terri« 
iied  women  could  not  resist  their  agitated  curiosity  ;  and  one  of  them 
opened  the  door  to  see  what  was  passing.  At  the  instant  sh^  put 
fbrward  her  pale  face,  the  bleeding  sentinel,  Cornelius — ^for  it  was 
he  -  cried  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  Save,  save  th^  queen !  fly  and  boli 
the  doors  on  us  !"  The  spectral  face  disappeared ;  and  as  the  door 
closed  and  was  bolted  beyond,  our  hero,  exhausted  and  a^ain  wound- 
ed, sunk  on  the  floor,  and  gave  free  passage  to  the  rushing  horde. 

Jn  the  close  wedged  crowd  but  little  injury. was  inflicted  on  the 
remaining  guardsmen.  The  mob  hustled  in  so  thickly  thai  they  im- 
peded their  own  wish  for  Mood,  and  in  the  confusion  and  delay  of 
forcing  open  the  door  of  the  anti-room,  the  queen  bad  time  to  apriof 
firom  her  bed,  awakened  by  the  sereams  of  the  women.  She  fled,  un* 
dressed  as  she  was,  towards  the  IKtle  private  door  leading  to  the  king's 
apartments ;  her  first  distracted  thoughts  turning  towards  tiim  and 
her  children.  With  feelings  of  horror,  she  discovered  that  tUia  door 
was  fastened  outside,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  women  to  force  i% 
open,  and  with  their  shrieks  for  help,  wece  almost  drowned  bj  tli9 
uproar  of  the  mob  iVom  the  rcvms  beyond,  Jn  the  midst  of  their  des* 
nair,  one  of  the  king's  valets  hurryii^  through  the  passage  from 
Dehind,  opened  the  door;  and  the  whole  part^,  lieaded by  the  queen, 
rushed  towards  the  king's  bed-room,  where  the  children  were  toundt 
the  king  himself  having  gone  to  seek  their  mother.  JHe  soon  n^ 
turned,  and  the  scene  of  momentary,  happiness^  in  the  midat  of  the 
misery  around^  most  be  imagined  better  (nan  it  can  be  told. 

While  Cornelius  lay  bleeding  and  faint  opon  the  ground,  his  oo^ 
care  was  to  preserve  the  mioiat^ie  of  the  queen  from  the  trampliac 
feet  of  the  crowd,  which  struck  uppn  him  and  bis  wounded  comrades. 
With  his  hands  covering  the  treasure  wbioh  lay  on  liis  breast,  and  hit 
face  turned  towards  the  wall  do.^e  to  which  he  iay»  he  beard  a  low  aiuV> 
tering  voice  pronoonce  his  name.  JUe  looked  faintly  op  throagh  tfas 
Ulaodiog  mass,  and  by  the  light  of  the  tscches  which  bad  beea  carriedl 
in,  he  discovered  the  pale  Qtce  of  Ariiiand,  who  was  groping  nHuid,,«nd 
evidently  searchiog  for  hm  oa  the  flQor.    The  strong  impolse  of  •sK' 
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pres^rrMTon  made  him  answer  the  call,  and  Armand  soon  relieved  him 
Trom  the  prejcsore.  He  stooped  down,  and  tearing  off  Coroernu*  coaty 
anperceiv<M]  by  the  mob,  ti'ho  were  then  rushing  throtish  the  forced  en- 
trance into  the  antichamber,  he  wrapped  htm  in  the  short  cfoak  which 
had  haog  on  his  own  shoolders.  He  then  drew  him  towards  the  land* 
ing-place,  and  was  preparing  to  convey  hmi  down  the  stairs,  proclaim* 
iog  tt»  tho^e  who  .-tdvaticed,  thnt  it  was  a  wounded  patriot  whom  he  waa 
saving  ;  when  a  tall  and  powcrrul  man,  half  dressed,  in  black  Breechea 
«nd  stockings,  and  his  shirt-collnr  i!l>ing  open,  bunt  h's  way  thruogb 
^▼ery  impediment,  udvunced  low.irdd  oar  hero,  looked  at  his  face  a  nio« 
ment,  lifted  him  up  as  though  he  had  been  a  child,  and  carried  hiia 
down  the  stuira  upon  his  shoulder,  without  speakinc  a  word,  and,  follow- 
ed by  the  astonished  Armand,  who  it  must  be  told,  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  attack,  bat  had  waited  tremblinc  below,  till,  all  resistance  being 
•Ter,  be  was  enabled  (o  seek  his  friend  without  danger  to  himself. 

Coroelios,  revived  by  the  air,  soon  recognized  the  face  of  his  preserv 
er,  as  his  own  lay  close  to  it,  over  the  broed  shoulder  which  bore  him. 
It  was  Father  O^Cullogan,  who,  on  the  first  aiarm,  had  rushed  to  the 
aeeneof  action,  in  tlie  tBrbulent  anxiety  for  bis  youDg  friend — having 
prudently  divested  himself  of  his  cassock,  his  band,  and  bat — symbob 
of  bis  professiion,  which,  if  displayed  .to  the  meb,  would  have  doomed 
him  to  destruction,  but  without  which  he  readily  passed  through  the 
tieterogeneeus  crowd,  as  an  able-bodied  li^t-dad  patriot.  Arrived  at 
Uie  foot  of  the  stairs,  calling  out  for  room,  and  suiting  the  action  to  tbo 
word,  by  shouldering  right  and  left  throagh  the  living  mass,  be  was  rout 
in  the  entrance-hall  by  Bryan  Molchaie,  who  having  phased  a  aleepleaa 
might  in  the  desetted  narrack-room,  haunted  by  the  iear  of  the  Bladic 
Captaia^s  ghost,  and  annet^  for  bis  master  s  safety,  had  sallied  out  at  the 
early  report  of  fire  arms,  furnished  Wftha  bindgeon,  and  hurrying  to* 
wards  the  palace  with  the  erowd,  had  entered  it  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
Coraelias,  alive  or  dead.  It  was  a  happy  thiof  for  both  Cornelius  ano 
his  supporter*  that  Bryan  oould  not  make  himself  iotelltgibie  to  the 
crowd  ;  for  hia  mingM  lamentations  and  abuse  of  the  people,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  his  master  bleeding  on  the  priest's  back,  would  have  betrayed 
all,  and  proved  a  sentenoe  of  death  to  ths  whole  party.  Father  0*CoU 
legan  pushed  Bryan  aside  with  the  rest,  as  the  poor  fellow  came  blub- 
bering up  to  his  wounded  master ;  and  he  was  fain  ts  follow,  without 
farther  explanation,  the  long  strides  of  the  priest,  who  neither  stopped 
nor  spoke  ti|l  hs  deposited  his  burthen  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  town 
hospital,  where  Voisin,  the  chief  surgeon,  was  already  busily  employed 
in  dre?sing  some  of  the  wounded  mob.  Annand  kept  close  to  the  body  of 
his  former  Ariend  ;  and  while  he  and  the  priest  satisfied  themselves,  by 
th^  nasurance  of  the  sarseon,  that  his  hurts  were  by  no  means  dangerous, 
Bryan,  seeing  nothing  short  of  death  in  Corneliuses  livki  face  and  mo- 
tionless body,  began  deliberately  to  cbauat  forth  the  Irish  howl. 

•'  Wirashtrewl  Wirashtrew  !  Oh,  why  did  yon  die  !    Why  did  yon 
laTO  your  father  and  your  people,  Wirashtrew  ! 

"  Howld  your  tongue,  yon  stupid  divil  !  **  cried  Father  0*Collogan  • 
'*faow  dare  you  have  the  impgdence  to  tell  your  master  that  he*s  deadj*' 

'•Wirashtrew!      Wirashtrew  1"    exclaimed    Bryan,  wringing  "' 
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Whist  yomr  no»e»  then*  I  tell  jtm  egain,  yoe  spalpeen,  or  TIF  !mf 

the  print  ofyooi  cheek  on  inj  fovr  fingers  aad  thnoib  !  "  vocifeniletf  *De 
the  prieitt,  fonming  with  rage. 

^  Arrah,  why  did  yoa  (Tie?  *'  cenCinoed  Bryan,  looking  wofally  od 
Cornelios  ;  when  the  secalar  arm  of  his  indignant  confessor  was  raised 
high  Hgni nut  him,  and  the  iron  fist  came  slcdge-i ike  vpon  his  ear,  and 
laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor.  At  this  inatant  five  or  six  of  the  wean« 
dcd  gHzirdsimcn  were  brought  in  by  9ome  of  their  companions,  who  had 
made  their  wny  through  the  rabble  ;  bat  scarcely  were  ibey  receiyed  in* 
to  the  hospital .  when  a  groop  ufthe  rothless  wretches  poraaed  them,  and 
attempted  to  ibrce  their  way  throngh  the  outer  room,  to  pat  them  to 
dealh. 

'J*he  prrcn's  presence  of  mind  was  here  conspicuoos,  and  of  the  at^ 
moMt  itnportnnce.  He  advanced  to  fh*  oater  room  with  great  calmness,, 
having  first  snatched  op  (tome  of  the  iostraments  of  sargery  which  lay 
on  the  tnbfe  ;  and  his  shirt  being  covered  with  Cornel ias's  blood,  he  had 
alingpther  a  very  professional  arr.  Thos  accootred,  he  presented  him- 
self  to  the  fariom  mob,  and  met  their  marderooa  threats  by  &  profose 
diKplKV  of  all  the  wme  intended  (or  the  ose  of  the  sick,  and  by  assarancoa 
th:ii  there  were  none  of  the  Garde-da-Corps  in  that  part  of  the  hospital. 
M.  Voirin,  the  enrgeoa,  had  in  the  mean  time  ordered  the  attendant 
waurn  de  rhariteto  hastiFy  clothe  (he  woandcdgnanfemea  in  the  coarse 
cover-ng  a5ted  for  t^.e  poor  patients  ;  and  this  being  promptly  done  dor* 
rng  the  prjerit's  parfey  with  the  raffinns  withont,  no  trace  was  left  by 
which  I  hey  might  distingnish  their  (pes  from  their  friends.  The  only 
perjton  in;  danger  of  Killing  a  viclitu  was  Bryan  ;  far  when  the  good 
Women  s*iw  him  Tying  crying  npon  the  floor,  they  sappoaed  him  to  be 
wounded  with  the  others,  and  they  accordingly  proceeded  to  cover  him 
•p  with  the  long  brown  linen  wrapper.  He  kicked  and  straggled  with 
his  uflunl  violence,  and  exclaimed  against  this  proceeding,  until  the 
elitih  of  the  weapons,  and  the  hideous  Tociferationa  withoot,  brought 
bifn  to  reason,  by  nearly  depriving  him  of  his  senses,  and  he  passively 
•ubinitted  to  be  lifted  up  by  four  or  five  of  his  kind-hearted  attendants, 
who  placed  hrm,  more  dead  than  aKve,  in  the  same  bed  with  a  tfvid- 
looktng  gu.inl^man,  whose  ghastly  countenance,  close  by  poor  Bryan's 
cheek,  made  him  fiincy  himself  already  laid  in  his  grave.  Armandhad 
Tolnntarily  ihrown  himself  into  another  ward,  and  lay  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  and  the  bed-clothes  covering  his  face,  when  the  rabble  burst  in,, 
accompanying  Father  0*Collogan  ;  and  seeing  nothing  to  indicate  the 
military  character  of  those  they  observed,  they  were  persuaded  that  the 
gUHrddiiicn  had  been  carried  on*  by  some  private  passage  to  another  part 
of  the  building;  and  thos  baffled  in  their  first  bloody  intention,  they  dis- 
persed towards  the  palace,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  readier  victims  for 
tn?  ]4ncrifice  they  intended. 

While  this  was  passing  at  the  ho.«pital,  the  palace  presented  a  scene 
of  indescribable  terror  and  confusion;  the  splendid  halls  and  tape«- 
tried  apartments  being  the  theatre  of  bloody  and  protracted  outrage. 
A^  soon  M  the  queen  fled  from  her  sleeping-room,  and  the  doors  of 
the  anti-chamber  were  forced  open,  some  of  the  Garde-  la-Corp«  had 
dexterously  thrown  thempelves  between  the  mob  and  the  room  where 
Ibey  supposed  she  wax  still  in  her  bed.    They  there  renewed  the 
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contest  with  the  auailantSy  who  were  at  last  persuaded  by  the  assur- 
ances of  the  household  servants  that  the  queen  had  escaped.     Quit- 
ting the  point  of  immediate  attack,  they  then  rushed  by  another  pas- 
sage down  towsrds  the  grallery  eiWed  Vwil  ds  Boe^^  hoping  there  to  in- 
tercept her  flig^ht ;  but  she  was  safely  sheltered  in  the  apartment  of  tho 
king,  where  with  her  children  in  her  arms  and  her  husband  beside  her, 
she  was  firmly  prepared  for  whatever  might  happen.     The  small  but 
devoted  bund  ot  the  Garde-du- Corps,  on  being  assured  of  the  queen 
having  left  her  bed-room,  passed  through  it  into  the  cnl  de  Boetrf, 
and  by  barriotding  the  doors,  were  able  for  awhile  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard  to  burst  them  open. 
But  as  the  resistance  must  have  been  in  the  end  unavailing,  one  of 
the  guardsmen,  named  De  Chevanne,  resolved  to  devote  himself  a 
victim  to  the  chance  of  saving  his  comrades  ;  and  he  threw  himself 
into  the  anti-chamber  alone — in  the  midst  of  his  foes.     Struck  by  this 
act  oi  isolated  intrepidity,  the  assailants  paused,  and  he  in  a  few  mo- 
ments of  earnest  eloquence  made  one  of  those  effective  appeals  to  the 
lurbulent  passions  of  men,  which  are  oHener  successful  in  France 
diaa  in  ail  other  countries  of  the  globe.     In  a  few  minutes  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Garde-du-Corps  were  seen  like  brothers,  ex- 
changing cockades  and  caps,  embracing  and  shouting  together, — 
•*  Five  le  Rn  !  Vive  la  Jfation .'  Vivent  Us  Gardes-dur  Corps  /" 

From  this  moment  all  was  safe.  The  impulsion  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  troops,  and  from  them  was  caught  by  the  people.  The 
palace  was  cleared,  and  instead  of  the  atrocious  threats  and  murderous 
vociferations,  mixed  with  the  clash  of  arms,  and  tramp  of  a  furious 
multitude,  the  profaned  but  now  uncrewded  corridors  and  halls  ech- 
oed the  joyous  embracings  of  the  household,  the  boisterous  gratula- 
tion  of  men,  and  the  hysteric  laugh  of  women,  all  nearly  as  frautie 
with  delight  as  thefy  had  so  lately  been  with  fear. 

For  some  hours  alter  this,  a  boisterous  incertitude  prevailed  through- 
eat.  The  straggling  elements  of  the  mob  power,  which  had  been 
decomposed  during  the  night,  were  now  rapidly  massing  once  more, 
under  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  which  the  attack  on  the  palace  had 
given  to  all.  The  PUice  d^Armes,  the  court  yards,  and  the  terraces 
were  thickly  thronged  with  the  armed  multitude,  who  insisted  with 
imperative  demands  that  ihe  king  and  his  family  should  abondoh  Ver- 
sailles, and  accompany  them  to  Paris.  Resistance  was  at  this  crisis 
vain,  and  it  is  useless  to  record  the  names  of  those  who,  advised  an 
impotent  retusaL  The  king  gave  his  consent  to  the  measure.  *<  I 
confide  myself  to  the  people,*'  said  he,  « let  them  do  with  me  as  they 
please  ;'*  and  the  preparations  for  departure  were  hurried  on.  But 
die  outrageous  impatience  of  the  rabble  would  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out the  visible  testimony  of  obedience  to  their  commands,  and  the 
actual  presence  of  their  victims.  They  vociferated  in  angry  tones 
for  the  queen*s  appearance  at  the  balcony  which  opens  from  the 
room  where  Louis  XIT.  expired,  upon  the  marble-paved  court  call- 
ed La  Cour  de  Marhre,  Imprecations  and  threats  accompanied  the 
call,  and  those  who  surrounded  the  queen  and  who  heard  the  tone,, 
tremblingly  entreated  her  not  to  appear,  as  they  little  doubted  the  in- 
tention of  the  mob  to  fire  at  her  as  she  stood,  and  thus  complete  their 
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diabolical  design  against  her  life.   She  alone  stood  calm  and  coorsgeoov 
atthisawlai  moment.     She  took  her  cbiFdren  one  in  each  band,  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  balcony  with  a  confident  mien.  **  No  children  ; 
no  children  !  fiend  them  hack — st4indeutaWe/"  shouiedhjr  athoQsand 
Toices,  were  the  horrid  orders  that  assailed  her.    She  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment,  but  putting  the  children   in  at  the   window-door  behiiMf 
faer,  she  tamed  rooud  again  tdi^ards  the  crowd,  and  raising  her  eyes 
and  her  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  she  stood  awhile  in  the  undismayed 
couviction  that  ench  successive  moment  was  her  last.     A  marmar  of 
astonished  approbation  rolled  hoarsely  through  the  throng,  and  ef  all 
the  sinewy  arms  that  bore  a  weapon  among  it,  but  one  was  raised  to 
take  her  lite,  thus  o/fered  as  it  were  to  their  assault.     One   ruffian, 
flushed*  with  fury  and  covered  with  clotted  blood  from  the  morning'* 
conflict,  stood  at  the  corrvo'r  on  the  left  of  the  Cour  d*  MarbrBy  on  the 
very  spot  wiiere  tke  assassin  Damiens  had  plated  himself  to  strike  at 
the  heart  of  Louis  XV.     :SceinK  the   queen   thus  exposed,  within 
thirty  paces  of  his  design,  and  while  the  rushing  tide  ef  popular  in- 
constancy was  on  the  point  ot  turning  in  her  favor,  he  levelleJ  a  mns- 
kct  at  her  breast  und  snapped  a  trigger.     The  piece  went  off,  but  the 
bullet  flew  high  in  the  air,  almost  perpendicularly  o/er  the   roof  ot 
the  palace  :  for  an  arm  bcfide  the  murderer  had  struck  the  weapon 
up  at  the  very  instant  of  its  being  discharged.    The  wretch  looked 
round  on  him  who  had  frustrated  his  aim,  but  did  net  recognize  Cor- 
nelius in  the  pale  and  wounded  being  who  leaned  against  the  comer 
of  the  wall  beside  him.    Our  hero,  who,  devoured  by  agitation,  bad 
insisted  on  crawling  from  the  hospital,  weak  as  he  was,  and  had  plac- 
ed himself  in  this  position,  supported  by  Father  0*Collogan,  thus  sav- 
ed the  life  of  her  for  whose  service  he  lived,  and  instantly  knew  in 
the  would-be  murderer,  that  very  soldier  of  the  Regiment  of  Flan- 
ders who  a  short  month  before  had  in  an  explosion  ef  unprincipled 
loyalty  climbed  up  the  palace  walls  to  shout  blesstnga  on  the  kinr! 
Prompt  as  the  voice  of  the  storm  which  answers  the  lightning*8  flash, 
the  voice  ot  Cornelius  followed  the  flash  of  the  inebriate  madman's 
weapon.     **  I>ong  live  the  queen !"  once  more  burst  from  his  pallid 
lips,  and  the  words  were  repeated  in  a  shout  from  the  tumultuous  as- 
semblage, whieh  rung  from  the  fifty  niches  in  the  surrounding  walls, 
filled  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  emperors  and  kings. 

The  queen  retired  with  unrufiled  and  dignified  demeanor,  and 
then  the  loud  voice  of  the  sovereign  people  called  for  the  snbjeot 
king.  As  he  came  forth  a  new  exclamation  arose.  '*  To  Paris  I  To 
Paris !"  was  the  general  cry,  and  the  monarch  with  meek  loyalty  re- 
plied, **Yes,  my  children,  since  you  wifh  me  to  accompany  you  to 
raris,  I  consent  to  go^but  on  the  one  condition,  1  hat  I  shall  not  be  sep- 
arated from  my  wife  and  children."  Cries  of  ViveU  Roi  f  were  the 
reply,  and  when  he  next  asked  security  for  his  faithful  guards,  ••Fi- 
merU  les  Gar des-du- Corps!'*  answered  his  demand.  The  names  of 
the  king' and  the  nation  were  then  blended  in  a  ffeneral  shout,  and 
a  stunning  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry  (rom  the  throne  rat- 
tled the  window  frames  of  the  houses,  and  shook  the  hearts  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Versailles. 

At  one  o*clock,  under  a  beautiful  sky  and  warm  sun,  the  proees- 
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•km  mored  forward  on  its  five  hours'  inarch  towards  the  capital,  with 
eircainstanc<^8  which  do  not  come  within  the  range  ot  this  story ; 
and  Marie  Antoinette  threw  hack  her  farewell  looks  on  the  splendid 
residence  of  fifteen  years,  the  scene  of  pleasures  and  erandeors,  and 
admiration,  and  influence,  that  raiely  &11  to  the  lot  of  the  most  for- 
tonato  of  queens. 

Cornelius  lingered  till  the  last  moment;  not  would  he  consent  to 
the  entreaties  of  Father  O'Collogan  for  his  return  to  the  hospital, 
until  the  echoes  of  the  royal  carriage  were  inaudible,  and  his  dim- 
med  and  swimming  eyes  scarcely  saw  the  confusion  of  the  proces- 
sion, as  it  slowly  moved  al<»ng  the  broad  and  crowded  avenue,which 
leads  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Palace-yard  towards  Paris. 

Armand  had  early  stolen  away,  no  one  knew  whither :  having 
satisfied  himself  of  Cornelius's  safety,  an<i  thus  eased  his  conscience, 
in  some  measure,  from  the  bitter  reproaches  which  were  ever  rising 
op,  selfWsreated,  in  his  mind  ;  for  he  felt  that  in  preserving  this  de- 
voted adh<;rent  to  the  queen,  he  did  more  for  her  than  he  could  be 
effected  by  any  actual  effort  of  his  own  dastard  fidelity.  Bryan  with 
difficulty  submitted  to^  the  orders  of  his  master,  to  remain  in  the 
hospital ;  but  when  he  saw  him  return  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Priest,  he  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  eyery  office  which  his 
vcounded  and  afflicted  master  required  at  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  public  events  which  followed  close  upon  these  memorable 
transactions  are  in  the  memory  of  every  one ;  and  having  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  our  hero,  need  not  be  snatched  from  histo- 
ry to  swell  the  limits  of  a  story  like  this.  A  mock  inquiry  into  the 
outrages  perpetrated  against  the  Royal  Family  was  made  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  ended  as  might  be  expected,  in  nothing 
being  done  to  punish  the  guilty,  whose  impunity  was  high  above  the 
leaen  of  their  accusers.  Some  questions  were  put  to  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, as  to  her  personal  knowledge  of  what  had  passed.  **  I  saw 
all— 1  felt  all— rand  I  have  forgotten  all,"— was  her  reply. 

Two  obseryations  on  these  events — fatal  alike  to  despotism  and 
tme  freedom,  seem  obvious— one  with  relation  to  the  king,  the  oth- 
er to  the  country.  Louis  should  at  that  pregnant  moment,  the  fifth 
of  October,  have  taken  one  of  two  decisive  courses.  He  should 
have  fought  or  oJbditMttd.  He  should  have  boldly  placed  himself  at 
the  bead  of  his  army— or  wholly  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  people.  It  was  clear  that  blood  must  flow  in  the  struggle.  The 
only  question,  was,  whether  it  was  to  be  that  of  the  kmg  or  the 
crowd.  UU  weakness  was  to  have  steered  a  middle  course  at  such 
aj  crisis— Usirs  to  have  upheld  his  means  of  continuing    it  after. 


Van  pRiinrt,  i«iy 

They  should  huve  at  oncd  iitposbd  hfm.  l^>r,  havingr  sank  him  in 
the  depths  of  cotatenipt,  it  Waa  Vain  to  keep  Up  his  show  of  power ; 
and  the  principle  of  overthrowing^  the  monarchy  by  years  of  di6- 
graee,  was  at  once  unworthy  of  the  nation,  and  cruel  to  the  individ- 
ual. As  for  the  queen,  her  days  of  wretchedness  had  commenced 
— to  end  but  with  her  life.  She  took  possession  of  the  Tailertea, 
hek*  palace-prison,  with  an  aching  mind ;  and  for  many  dreary  months 
^ndured  those  preparatory  trials,  for  suflferings  to  which  neither  his- 
tory nor  fancy  have  recorded  or  imagined  a  parallel. 

Cornelias  submitted,  with  an  impatience  which  may  be  well  con- 
ceived, to  a  fortnight's  confinement  in  the  hospital  of  Versailles. 
His  imprudence  in  going  out  oh  the  ihorning  of  his  Wounds,  and 
mixing  in  all  the  agitations  of  the  day,  added  considerably  to  the  in- 
jury he  had  received.  Anxiety  for  the  queen  cut  deeper  than  the 
sabres  of  the  mob.  During  this  imprisonment,  Bryan  never  quitted 
his  master  for  an  hour,  but  Father  O'Collo^an  went  almost  daily  to 
Paris  to  learn  intelligence  ot  what  was  gomg  on  ;  and  though  Cor- 
nelios's  sanguine  mind  saw  matter  of  high  hope  in  the  apparent  loy. 
a!ty  which  was  loudly  pfofessed  by  the  capital,  the  Priest,  in  the 
'  bluntness  of  his  sincerity,  took  especial  care  that  his  young  friend^s 
recovery  should  not  6e  hastened  by  any  delusive  expectations,  which 
his  gloomy  forebodings  might  have  power  to  chill.  He  saw  things 
in  the  very  worst  possible  light,  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  bis  dic- 
tion to  clothe  his  dark  thoughts  in  still  darker  words. 

"  Every  thing's  lost  entirely,  out  and  out,  my  jewel,"  said  he  one 
day  on  hjs  return  from  Paris,  as  he  threw  himself  panting  into  a 
chair  by  the  side  of  Cornelius's  bed. 

*^  How,  what  ?  explain  yourself,  my  good  Sir — ^has  any  tiling  hap- 
pened to  the  queen  >"  cried  Cornelias  starting  up. 

"  Keep  yourself  cool — keep  yourself  cool,  honey,"  replied  the 
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Paari* — so  make  yourself  aisy  about  them." 
*•  What  then.  Sir,  Is  it?  explain  yourself  for h*av«n*s  sake." 
•**Whatisit!  why,  it's  every  thing  that's  bad,  that's  what  it  is.^ 
Ifi  the  dergy-— if  s  retigfon— it's  the  Catholic  Chorch  ftey're  M* 
tacking. — But  it  stands  on  a  rock,  and  the  divi!  himself  could'nt  pult 
it  down !    Thaf  s  what  they're  at.    They're  threatening  to  rob  thl» 
church,  and  to  scatter  the  clargy  all  over  th6  wide  world  ;^-that 
thieving  assembly !  I  tonld  you  all  along  Whatft  would  come  to." 
«•  Why,  whart  is  doue  .'*»  fsked  Cornelius. 

'«  Every  thing,  1  ttell  you ;  they  are  geinr  to  cut  down  the  benefi- 
ce, and  to  tub  (he  cathcdrate,  and  io  get  nd  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
bttnish  thetfUrates,— I  Se«  it  aft  straight  foment  m^,  although  itha«u*» 
cbUie  te  pass  jresr." 
«<  What  has  put  aTl  this  into  your  htsad,  my  dear  sirf" 
"*«  I'H  tell  yoii  that  tlicn :— It's  no  latter  rior  this  momivr,  ihut  f 
Went  into  Aiat  sink  of  the  divll,  the  Ttdaxs  Itoytde,  and  t  he&d  a  vil-- 
lain,  mounted  on  a  stool,  tell  thte  blsckgAardii  round  about  him,  evert 
#bt-d  that  t  nbw  ttell  you  ;  and,  fbreby  that,  WheH  he  had  finiMteff, 
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ke  took  i  book  out  of  hia  pocket,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  why^ 
the  Kble,  the  Bible ! — you  icnow  the  Bible,  Cornaliu^ — that's  th« 
Ould  aod  New  Tistament ;  you  know  that  ?" 

"  To  be  Bure,  «r." 

"  Well,  then,  he  took  the  Bible,  and  he  daohed  it  down  in  und«r 
him,  and  jumped  upon  it,  and  tore  it  in  pieces!" 

**  And  what  did  the  people  do,  sir  ?'* 

*'  Why,  they  danced  and  sung,  and  blasphemed,  and  swore  vei.- 
f  eance  against  all  the  kings  and  queens  and  priests  on  the  fsce  of  the 
earthy — that's  what  they  did,  unfortunate  wretches  that  they  are  !" 

"  And  what  did  you  do.  Sir  ?" 

"  What  did  I  do!  why  I  did  what  they  did  to  be  sure  ;  I  buttoned 
my  brown  coat  up  about  me,  and  I  danced  and  sung  and  shouted  my 
way  through  the  rapscallions,  as  merry  as  the  best  of  them : — 

8i  Romejhteria,  Romano  mvtlo  moH. 

When  in  Rome,  no  roan 
Shonld  act  unlike  a  Roman. 

That's  my  motto  on  euch  occasions,  and  the  Lord  forgive  me,  it  I  did 
a  sin  in  saving  my  life  for  his  service,  and  for  yours,  my  dear  child, 
tor  I  thought  of  you  all  the  while,  and  didn't  like  the  notion  of  being 
lorn  to  pieces  by  the  ruffians,  (which  they  surely  would  have  done» 
if  they  knew  who  it  was  that  was  in  it,)  and  lave  you  in  this  miser- 
able place  to  die  in  despair,  without  a  friend  to  pray  one  jfrofimdiw 
for  your  sowl." 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  priest's  communications,  by 
which  he  meant  to  comfort  and  support  his  friend's  drooping  spirits ; 
and  on  suvh  foundation  as  the  event  just  narrated,  he  built,  and  aAer 
all  not  unwisely,  his  predictions  of  the  sea  of  troubles  which  was 
about  to  overflow  the  laud. 

Cornelius,  !iy  the  attention  of  his  surgeon,  and  those  exertions  of 
mind  which  aid  the  efforts  of  art,  recovered  rapidly  from  the  effects 
of  his  wounds,  and  the  fever  which  followed  his  incautious  exposure 
to  agitation  and  fatigue.  As  soon  ■  as  he  was  allowed  to  venture 
abroad  .without  actually  trenching  on  the  outward  limits  of  prudence, 
he  repaired  to  Paris,  there  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
queen.  Accompanied  by  Father  O'Collogan,  he  reached  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  being  known  to  some  of  the  servanto,  he  readi- 
ly obtained  entrance,  and  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  his  ac- 
qaaintance,  a  gentleman  who  held  an  office  near  the  person  of  the 
king.  From  him  he  learned  every  particular  which  had  occuired 
since  the  outrageous  events  at  Versailles,  including  the  dispersion  of 
the  6arde-du- Corps,  and  their  being  replaced  in  their  attendance  on 
the  royal  perwn  by  what  was  called  the  constitutional  guard  of  Paris. 
Our  hero  also  learned  that  several  of  his  comrades  in  the  gallant  de- 
fence of  the  Palace  of  Versailles  had  been  recognized  and  insulted 
by  the  mob ;  and  he  found  that  a  strict  avoidance  of  publicity  became 
essential  to  that  personal  safety,  which  he  only  valued  as  it  might  af- 
terwards afford  him  a  chance  ot  devoting  himseli  to  the  well-being  of 
her  for  whom  he  felt  himself  every  hour  more  deeply  interested. 
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He  therefore  took  measures  for  removing  from  ▼ersaillcs,  where  ha 
WAS  80  generallj  known,  and  in  a  few  days  be  finally  abandoned  that 
town,  where  in  the  short  space  of  five  months,  such  a  rapid  ni«h  of 
incidents  had  taken  place,  chequering  his  heretofore  tranquil  life* 
and  nurturing  emotions  and  passions  b<^fore  unknown  lo  him,  but  now 
hurrying  him  on  to  the  completion  ot  the  destiny  in  whose  impulsion 
they  had  birth. 

^  He  took  a  small  lodging  in  otae  of  the  suburbs,  half  way  up  the 
hill  of  Motitmartre,  where  he  was  gratified  in  the  feeling  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  residence  of  the  queen,  among  the  mass  of  sur- 
rounding buildings ;  and  whence  he  almost  fancied  himself  to  look 
4own,  Hke  some  unknown  but  protecting  spirit,  watching  over  her 
Mfety.  Bryan  Mulcahie  was  here  more  than  ever  useful  to  him,  and 
he  found  in  the  faithful  assiduity  and  the  quaint  humor  of  this  artless 
creature  a  relief  from  the  oppressive  reflections  which  crowded  on 
his  solitude.  Much  as  Father  O^CoUogan  felt  desirous  of  accompa- 
nying his  friend,  he  had  duties  still  more  urgent  to  perform.  His  par- 
ish  required  his  care  m6re  than  ever,  for  he  found  all  his  ezertioat 
unavailing  to  keep  the  stragglers  from  his  flock  from  becoming  eTery 
day  more  numerous,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  energetic  efforts  coald  ef- 
fect, in  the  way  of  persuasion  or  threat — the  hopes  of  heaven,  or  the 
promises  of  hell.  His  natural  buoyancy  of  mind  kept  him  up  under 
these  vexations,  and  he  trudged  frequently  along,  with  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  to  pay  a  few  hou^s  visit  to  Cornelius  at  Montmartre,  and  unbo- 
som himself,  while  partakine  his  homely  repast,  of  las  sorrows  an4 
prognostics,  pastoral  and  political. 

Cornelius  passed,  in  this  unvaried  retirement*  the  whole  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1789;  and  tha  frosts  of  winter  began  to  dissoire 
under  the  tepid  breath  of  the  suoceeding  spring,  ere  he  found  any  ad* 
equate  excitement  to  make  him  quit  the  hill  to  which, he  had  thos 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized.  His  occupations  during  the  earliest 
ef  these  dreary  months  had  bean  all  of  the  mind.  He  had  no  bodily 
employment ;  and  his  only  exercise  was  his  daily  walk  into  Paris,  to 
acquire  intelligence  of  the  queen.  He  saw  her  frequently,  omitting 
no  opportunity  of  watching  her  whenever  sbe  went  out  to  drive,  and 
being  a  regular  attendant  at  the  chapel  of  the  palace  t¥nce  every 
week.  There  be  used  to  gaze  on  her  as  she  paced  the  long  gallery 
through  ranks  of  military,  who  were  more  her  jailers  than  her  guards ; 
and  he  followed  every  movement  ot  her  soul-lit  eye,  which  pierced 
the  serried  files,  to  discover  the  friends  whose  looks  gave  warrant  of 
their  attachment.  Among  the  faithful  band  she  never  once  missed 
our  hero,  whose  passion  grew  and  ripened  in  the  beams  of  her  speak- 
ing glance.  He  made  some  attempts  at  study,  but  they  were  in  vain« 
His  fancies  and  his  feelings  went  on  in  eddying  circles,  set  in  motion 
by  the  one  passion,  which  had' sunk  so  deep  in  his  heart ;  and  every 
power  of  reflection  or  imagination  revolved  in  confusion  round  the 
point  on  which  his  fate  seemed  fixed. 

Daring  this  period  the  queen  bore  with  the  fortitude  and  dignity 
which  were  her  most  atrilcing  characteristics,  all  the  griefs  thai 
crowded  on  her.  She  devoted  herself  totally  to  her  duties  as  a  moth- 
er, and  superintended  in  every  thing  the  education  ef  the  uufortu* 


ii%te  dftu^hia  aed  hia  sitter.  She  refused  every  solicitation  whieh 
WAS  pie«ed  upoo  Ifbr  to  quit  Fraoce  alone,  and  leave  the  kiog  an^ 
Ibe  people  to  complete  the  formatioa  of  the  coustitution,  without  aoy 
possible  pretext  for  accusing  her  of  its  delay.  She  replied,  to  those 
who  advised  the  measure,  that  she  never  could  quit  the  king  and  her 
children  ;  that  if  she  thought  herself  the  only  mark  of  public  hatred, 
she  would  willingly  sacrifice  her  life  ;  but  that  sho  saw  that  the  de* 
•tractioD  of  the  monarchy  was  the  object  in  view,  and  that  in  aban* 
doning  France,  she  would  only  gain  the  cowardly  advantage  of  sav- 
ing herself. 

She  also  rejected  every  proposition  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  have 
concerts  at  the  palace ;  but  she  dined  twice  a  week  in  public  with 
the  king,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  To  form  a  real  notion  of 
her  ffccUngs  at  this  period,  we  must  hear  her  speak  her  own  senti- 
meois,  which  were  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to 
the  Duebess  de  Polignac : — 

<*  1  cannot  restrain  my  tears  on  reading  your  letters.  You  talk  of 
my  o9ur4tg9:  it  is  much  less  necessary  for  my  own  immediate  sup- 
pott  iu  these  frightful  times,  than  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those 
who  surround  me*  I  am  oppressed  by  the  heavy  weight  of  my  situ* 
ation  ;  and  were  it  not  that  my  heart  is  devoted  to  my  husband,  my 
children,  and  my  frienda,  I  should  wish  to  siuk  under  it.  But  you 
all  ftustain  me  in  my  trials.  I  owe  it  te  your  attachment  to  bear  up 
against  every  thing  \  but  alas!  I  bring  you  nothing  but  misfortune, 
and  all  your  sufferings  are  on  my  account.'* 

\%ith  the  exception  of  going  to  twaor  thvee  parties  given  by  the 
Princess  Lamballe,  in  her  apartments  in  the  palace,  the  queen  re* 
misined  during  the  whole  of  this  dreary  winter  in  complete  seclusion, 
— ^1  her  conversations  with  her  friends  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
tlie  Revolution,  their  chief  object  being  to  ascertain  by  what  means 
she  had  «o  totally  lost  the  good  opinion  and  attachment  of  the  fickle 
people. 

To  recompenae  her  in  some  measure  for  the  pubile  hostility,  and 
to  show  their  attachment  to  the  king,  the  nobility  who  were  then  in 
Pariii  felt  it  their  duty  to  attend  constantly  at  the  Tuileries,  and  an 
t^pearance  of  royal  power  was  thus  preserved,  in  weak  signs  of  cer- 
emony, while  every  ea^ential  of  authority  was  rapidly  dissolved.  A 
party,  insignificant,  less  from  its  numbers  than  Its  imprudence,  en- 
deavored to,  uphold  the  king's  prerogative  by  an  intractable  display 
of  loyalty.  Women,  in  their  zeal,  wore  large  hou^tts  of  lilies,  and 
knots  of  white  ribbons,  iu  contrast  to  the  national  cockades,  which 
were  almost  universally  borne  by  the  people.  Frequent  quarrels 
took  place  in  the  liieatres  and  Xhtt  stieets.  The  most  violent  lan- 
guage was  held  by  the  royalists — the  sure  sign  of  weakness ;  and 
Wvily  aud  imprudence  were  throughout  opposed  to  the  persevering 
%udacily  which  struck-at  the  foundations  of  the  throne. 

The  projects  qI  the  republicans  advanced  so  quickly,  that  many 
of  those  who  first  opposed  the  court  on  just  and  conMltutlonal  prin- 
ciplea,  were  now  becemiug  disgusted,  and  withdrew  from  a  contest 
in  which  they  fbrasaw  nothing  but  mortification  and  defeat.  The  roy- 
I,  finding  this  moderate  9ad  aiiddle  party  giving  way  before  the 
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violence  of  the  mob,  and  perceiving  that  no  barrier  existed  to  keep 
its  overflowin§fs  from  reaching  themselves,  were  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  the  royal  family's  flight  from  a  power  which  it  could 
not  oppose.  Many  plans  were  therefore  in  agitation,  in  the  winter 
•f  1790-91  for  the  king's  escape.  The  most  celebrated,  the  mosit 
impracticable,  and  the  most  fatal  to  its  author,  was  that  of  the  Mnr- 
quis  de  Favsas.  This  ardent  partisan  had  formed  the  project  of  mis- 
ing  an  army  of  thirty  th  >usand  men,  to  march  upon  Paris  and  carry 
on  the  royal  family.  It  is  most  probable  that  t>oth  the  king  and 
queen  were  privy  to  this  design.  It  is  certain  that  she  at  least,  witk 
tiie  decision  which  marked  her  character,  had  long  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  the  attempt  at  escape  which  the  king  se  long  opposed,  and  at 
length  tried  but  to  be  ruined  by  its  failure. 

The  unfortunate  Favras,  after  many  efforts  to  raise  fun<ls  sufficient 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  enterprise,  was  betrayed  by  some  of  those 
to  whom  he  confided  his  project,  and  was  offered  up  a  victim  to  the 
popular  fury.  He  was  hanged  in  the  Place  de  Grene^  in  the  month 
of  February,  1790,  and  his  heroic  conduct  to  the  last  inspired  maiaj 
others  with  fresh  courage  in  the  cause  he  died  for,  while  his  failure 
gave  a  lesson  of  prudence  te  those  who  were  pursuing  the  same  ob- 
}ect. 

Cornelius  narrowly  escaped  being  implicated  as  an  accomplice  in 
this  affair,  and  as  such,  perhaps  of  suffering  the  fate  of  its  chief  mo- 
ver. He  had  heard  of  the  proceeding  of  Favras,  and  in  his  ardor  to 
signalize  himself  in  the  queen's  cause,  he  was  on  the  point  of  joiD- 
ing  in  the  enterprise,  and  offering  his  services,  when  a  fi^nd  with 
whom  he  had  almost  daily  communication,  dissuaded  him  from  his  in- 
.tention.  No  common  arguments  could  have  held  himt>ack  ;  but  the 
influence  of  this  friend  proceeded  from  a  source  which  our  hero 
looked  on  as  sacred.  The  name  of  that  person  is  immaterial  to  the 
readers  of  this  story,  but  it  was  that  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
secret  sentiments  of  the  queen ;  and  she  knew  too  well  the  value  of 
her  best  friends,  to  suffer  them  to  devote  themselves  to  ruin  in  wild 
attempts,  while  she  hoped  the  day  to  be  so  near  when  thev  might  ef- 
fectually give  their  ce-operation  in  some  feasable  plan  oi  escape  — 
Cornelius  therefore  waited  anxiously  for  the  orders  which  were  to 
put  his  active  devotion  to  the  test. 

Notwithstanding  the  impatience  which  at  intervals  seemed  prey- 
ing on  him,  the  time  passed  over  with  a  rapidity  known  only  to  those 
wnose  minds  are  occupied  by  the  never-ceasing  contemplation  of  one 
adored  object  Cornelius's  sentiments  acquired  every  day  an  in- 
creasing tinge  a(  that  deep  devotion  which  colors  the  mind  of  the  en- 
thusiast. In  proportion  as  the  difficulties  of  Marie  Antoinette  in- 
creased, so  did  she  appear  to  his  view  more  admirable,  and  the  chan- 
ges which  seemed  each  hour  reducing  her  to  the  level  of  a  common 
nie,  removed  her  in  his  estimation  to  a  distance  more  elevated  for 
those  who  really  loved  her.  His  views  of  her  character  were  cer- 
tainly not  dispassionate — for  he  was  incapable  of  seeing  what  others 
thought  her  errors.  But  the  more  strictly  impartiaj  the  mind  that  ex- 
amines her  conduct — ^the  more  rigid  the  inquiry  instituted  Into  it  by 
the  lover  of  truth,  who  reads,  inquires,  and  reflects  upon  -her  life. 


flie  mre  firm  must  be  the  opiniDB  thtii  pronounees  herm  womtv  whol- 
ly ioBoceat  of  crime,  tnd  whose  very  failings  shine  Ibroogh  the  thick 
veil  of  her  miseries,  with  a  light  that  might  rival  the  virtues  of  thoso 
less  assailed  by  temptation,  or  broken  down  by  persecation.  The 
loud  voice  of  ealamuy  which  so  long  assailed  her«  is  elinost  mute,  be- 
cause the  persooal  and  political  hatred  which  inspired  it  has  nearly 
died  away  with  the  generafiion  to  which  she  belonged.  The  fact  that 
not  one  charge  wu  proved  against  her  that  could  aAect  her  reputatioa 
as  a  virtuous  woman  and  devoted  wife,  might,  even  in  her  life-time, 
have  been  thought  sufficient  to. doom  ber  slandc«*ers  to  infemy — for  then 
the  whole  pack  of  human  motives  were  in  full  cbaso,  trem  which  no 
character  had  a  chance  of  escape ;  and  ha<l  the  tnintest  shadow  of 
guilt  been  reflected  from  an  act  of  hers,  there  eziAted  thouMnds  of 
enemies  on  the  watch  to  embody  it  into  a  palpable  accusation.  But 
among  the  folios  of  slander  and  torrents  ot  abuse  with  which  bef  rep- 
utation^ was  assailed,  not  one /act,  however  slight  or  isolated,  was  ev- 
er substantiated,  while  every  testimony  of  tboge  who  saw  her  most, 
and  knew  her  best,  tends  to  establish  her  innocence  on  every  charge. 
Much  has  been  written  agaihst  her,  and  mere  spoken.  Loud  asser- 
tion and  whispered  inuendo  have  been  busy  with  her  fame.  Many, 
no  doubt  imposed  upon  by  the  hardihood  of  her  calumniators,  believ- 
ed in  her  g^iilt  upon  the  assumption  of  pub  lie  opinion — but  now  when 
all  has  been  heard  against  her,  which  hired  traducers  could  assert, 
4m:  credulous  dupes  believe — now  that  the  natural  weakness  which 
leads  men  to  imagine,  and  the  vile  passions  which  urge  them  to  in- 
vent ill  of  their  contemporaries  are  ail  hushed,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  there  exists  one  person  who  can  believe  iu  her  impurity,  after 
having  examined  the  question  of  her  conduct  on  the  spot  where  she 
lived,  and  among  those  of  all  parties  to  whom  her  life  was  known. 

With  such  an  object  in  his  heart,  seen  through  tbe  medium  of  en- 
tbuinastic  adoration,  our  hero  wandered  about  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  with  a  sort  of  visionary  elevation  of  intellect.  He  has  stood 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  winter  aun  first  peered  over  the  hor- 
izon of  houses  to  the  eastward,  and  listened  to  the  belJs  awakening 
the  population  of  the  city  below,  to  the  labors  and  tumults  of  the 
day ;  and  he  gazed  with  breathless  intensity  on  the  sublimity  of  the 
vast  manes  of  building  stretching  far  and  wide,  in  which  no  sign  of 
human  life  was  visible  to  him,  but  which  covered  the  arena  of  con- 
flicting miUioas,  whose  straggle  thook  the  world.  He  has,  from  an- 
other point,  watched  the  red  sun  sink  in  dissolving  mists  beyond  the 
wooded  bills  of  St.  Cloud,  and  throw  his  burning  beams  upon  the 
fiver  and  the  city,  makijig  every  wave  and  every  pane  of  glass  in^ 
which  they  were  reflecte<^  shine  with  diamond  brilliancy.  Again 
he  has  walked  along  the  ridge,  while  tbe  night  fell  thick  around  him, 
and  the  windmills  on  the  summit  looked  like  huge  sentinels  waiving 
their  giant  arms.  He  has  looked  down  where  the  vapors  shut  out 
die  view  of  the  city,  and  listened  to  his  solemn  hum,  which  sounded 
like  the  rushing  tide ;  while  the  lights  glimmering  through  the  mists^ 
looked  like  the  reflection  of  the  slars  in  the  bosom  of  ocean,  and  the 
•teeples  of  the  ehurches,  piercing  the  vapor,  might  have  been  sup- 
fos^  so  many  tall  vessels  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.    But  in 
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alLtheie  Tarietief  of  Mpart,  the*<»e  lieeUng  mingled ;  tad  CornclivM 
would  start  in  the  midst  of  liis  abstraciion,  and  rusli  hurriedly  doivn 
tiie  hilly  nor  cease  until  he  found  himself  in  the  sight,  or  at  leant  in 
tiM  close  vicinity,  of  her  whose  imagined  presence  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  his  movements. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


It  was  during  the  month  of  M^rch  that  our  hero  became  suddenly 
changed  in  looks  and  manner.     Instead  of  the  indifferent  air  and  va- 
cant  ezpremiAo  which  had  before  marked  his  appearance,  the  astonished 
Bryan  now  perceived  him  to  move  about  with  a  vivacity  that  he  had 
not  for  months  exhibited,  while  his  animated  features  seemed  worked 
upon  by  some  great  purpose.     His  ramblings  on  the  hill  had  almoeC 
ceased,  and  his  visits  to  Paris  became  much  more  frequent.     Father 
O'Collogan,  who  regularly  made  his  Journey  to  Montmartre  twice, 
and  sometimes  even  three  times  a  week,  and  who  had  been  always 
sure  of  finding  Cornelius  at  home  on  the  days  appointed,  was  now  of- 
ten obliged  to  wait  for  his  return  from  the  slty  for  whole  hours  be- 
yond his  promised  time  ;  and  once  or  twice  he  was  forced  to  go  back 
to  Versailles,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  arrival  of  written  excuses 
from  his  young  friend,  and  somewhat  mortified  by  his  constant  refu- 
sal to  confess  me  causes  of  his  protracted  absence.     Bryan,  who  talk- 
ed freely  with  the  priest  on  this  mysterious  change,  and  who  was 
not  nice  in  his  conjectures,  proposed  on  one  occasion  to  prove  his  fi- 
delity by  following  his  master  into  town,  and  watchioghis  movements ; 
but  the  indignant  elevation  of  Father  0*Co]logaa*s  clenched  fist,  and 
die  remembrance  of  its  operations  on  »  former  occasion,  made  Bryan 
instantly  renounce  his  mean-spirited  but  warm-hearted  intention. 

It  was  sometime  before  the  secret  of  these  absences  was  revealed 
to  the  priest,  but  Bryan  was  lef%  ignorant  of  them  to  the  last,  satisfy- 
ing himself  with  some  conjectures  as  to  their  cause,  congenial  to  his 
own  natural  and  national  fancies.  The  fact  was,  that  Cornelius  had 
entered  deeply  into  the  plot  of  several  rc»ya1istB,  headed  by  the  Count 
d'Inisdal,  for  surprising  the  guard  of  the  Tuileries,  and  carrying  off 
the  king.  This  plan  was  constructed  with  prudence,  was  known  to 
both  the  king  and  queen,  and  had  every  probability  of  success. 
Many  ot  the  nobles  were  concerned  in  it,  and  the  night  was  at  last 
fiTcd  for  its  execution.  Cornelius  quitted  his  lodgings  that  evening, 
leaving  every  thing  in  its  usual  state,  so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in 
the  old  man  and  his  wife  who  were  the  owners  of  the  house.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  the  theatre,  and  he  ordered  Bryan  to  attend  hloi, 
Ibr  he  was  resolved  not  to  abandon  him  at  this  crisis,  and  had  stipu- 
lated for  his  being  employed  as  a  mute  agent  in  the  enterprise.  He 
walked  down  the  hill  with  a  light  step,  and  his  only  regret  was  thai 


hU  •oUmn  Mth  obiigfof  him  wtit  to  diTuifps  the  mend,  he  wn  forced 
to  letve  Father  O'CoRo^eii  fgDersnt  of  his  departure,  and  to  trust  te 
ebenee  for  a  safe  opportunity  of  informing  him  of  ita  reauHa. 

The  hour  of  teuaounded  from  the  rarieiua  cloclie  of  Paria — the  eer* 
natf^es  were  reiMiy — the  cenlidentfal  partakera  in  the  enterprise  at 
their  poats — and  the  aection  of  National  Gnarda  then  en  duty  at  the 
palace  c^oed  over,  when  the  Count  d'Inisdai,  the  resolute  chief,  of 
the  confcdemtea,  bent-  his  steps  towards  the  Tuileries,  to  warn  the 
king  of  alt  being  in  readiness,  and  to  re- assure  the  apirita  of  tbeee  for 
whem  he  and  his  fneads  were  ristking  every  thing.  He  arrived  at 
the  apertmeiits  of  one  of  the  ladies  highest  in  the  queen's  confidence, 
and  faavini^  explained  himself  fully,  he  begged  of  her  to  go  down  te 
the  queen's  apartments,  where  the  royal  party  were  at  that  moment 
pinying  whist,  and  to  get  the  king's  positive  consent,  that  the  attempt 
ebould  be  put  in  execution.  An  attendant  gentleman,  also  fully  19 
tile  royal  confidence,  ondertook  this  office ;  and  entering  the  cbam- 
tier,  he  delivered  Coimt  d'InisdAl's  message.  No  one  made  the  least 
reply.  The  queen  impalient  at  the  Ung's  irresolution,  said  to  him^ 
**  Sir,  do  you  hear  what  has  been  said  ?" 

^  Tea,  yes,  I  beer  it,"  replied  tlie  kin^,  continuing  his  gnme. 

Monsiettr,  tlw  king's  brother,  addreamag  the  gentleman  with  Hiie 
aeuei  faaatliaf  habit,  aeii  he  was  calling  in  theatrical  langaoge  for  a 
vepetition  of  a  song,  ezolaimed, 

**'  Prey  give  ueuat  pretty  verse  again  if  yon  please,  Sir."  He  then 
■lid  a  word  or  two  to  the  king',  persoadhig  nim  to  reply,  but  his  nm^ 
jeety  renuined  stlent ;  when  the  queen,  with  her  tone  of  prompt  de- 
eisioD,  ezolaimed, 

**  Jt  ie  abBolutely  neeeseary.  Sir,  to  say  eomething  or  other."  Th« 
king  at  length  said — 

^  Then  tell  Monsieur  d'inisdal  that  I  cannot  consent  to  the  plan 
Sn  carrying  m*  off." 

The  queen,  who  ss^w  through  tktt  inesolntimi  which  prompted  tliia 
dnbioue  answer,  hoped  by  a  turn  of  prenunciaiion  and  emphasis  to 
eoBVey  an  appfotiation  ii*  the  very  words  of  refusal. 

**  Ton  hear.  Sir,"  said  she  to  the  gentleman,  ^^you  hear  the  king's 
reply ;  and  you  will  not  fail  to  tell  it  to  Monsieur  d'inisdal  foithfully. 
The  king  cannot  cmutni  that  they  carry  him  off." 

Tbe  gentleman  retired ;  and  the  queen  immediately  set  about  her 
pvepaniUms  of  flight ;  not  doubting  for  a  moment  tliat  the  seal  of  the 
party  in  the  plot  would  make  tlmm  interpret  favorably  the  words 
wbieh  she  had  so  pointedly  uttered.  She  was  busied  till  midnight 
packing  up  her  jewels  and  the  few  other  valuable  articles  which  she 
meant  10  take  with  her ;  and  for  several  honn  after  she  paced  her 
ebamber  with  anzioae  steps,  looked  out  at  the  windows  into  the  still- 
ness of  the  courts  and  gardens,  and  could  not  perauad^  herself  that 
tbe  project  was  abandoned,  until  the  streaks  of  morning  liffht  separa* 
ted  the  grey  cloud*  and  dimmed  the  flame  of  her  solitary  lamp. 

Cornelius,  who  had  worked  his  ieeKngs  to  that  mtense  pitch  suited 
to  an  enterprize  in  which  he  felt  his  whole  hope  at  stake,  waited  ia 
silent  impatience  at  the  post  which  was  assigned  to  him.  Hryan 
atimd  firmly  beside  his  mastsr,  not  knowing  what  was  coming  to  pass 


— bat  reftdj  to  hnre  any  thioff  k>  kaekMd.  It  is  nuaecetBmry  to  4w&0 
on  the  deep  disappointment  oi  our  kefo,  when  Coant  dJniadal  came 
to  the  place  c»f  rendexvoua  about  elr?eB  o'clock  ;  and  relating  to  the 
truatj  band  aasembled  for  bis  parpoae,  wbat  had  paawd  at  the  palace, 
and  apeakingf  bitterly  of  the  king,  he  exclaimed — ^*l  nndentadid  him 
— ^he  wiskcB  by  this  conduct  to  antieipabe  conieqneneeBy  md  throir 
the  whole  blame  on  ub  who  derote  ourselTea  for  htm."  A  abort  con* 
suhation  ensued,  and  the  attempt  was  totally  abandoned. 

This  failure  disheartened  the  mipes  of  the  royalists.  New  plan* 
were  imagined,  but  none  adranced  towards  completion.  Advice  or 
all  kinds  was  daily  offered  to  the  queen,  but  nothing  was  effected  ibr 
her  relief.  She  would  in  nothing  separate  herself  and  her  fate  frons 
that  of  the  king  and  her  children.  Dangers  pressed  on,  but  fonnd 
her  undaunted ;  and  one  night,  when  Loujb,  alaitaed  for  her  safetj 
by  some  raisdom  shot  fired  on  the  terrace  of  the  TttUeries,fiew  to  her 
bed  room,  and  found  her  m  the  children's  apartments,  and  holding 
the  Dauf^bin  in  her  arms,  he  said,  somewhat  hurriedly — **I  have  been 
looking  for  you — yOu  have  agitated  me*"  She  replied^  showing  him 
her  son,  '<I  was  at  my  post/ 

As  Cornelius's  participation  in  the  attempt  of  Count  d'lnisdul  was 
not  known  to  Father  O'CoUogan,  he  escMpl  tlie  reproaches  which 
the  worthy  Priest  would  no  doubt  htkTJ/ftired  on  him,  for  not  in 
some  way  procuring  bira  a  share  in  it^-^Snd  Bryan,  even  in  bis  oon« 
fessions,  kept  to  the  last  the  secret  wUeh  he  had  been  in  a  verr  slight 
way  admitted  to,  but  justly  considered  as  no  sin  of  his,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  object.  Cornelius  liad  for  several  months  te^ 
ceived  alarming  accounts  of  his  father's  health,  and  he  had  treqoent 
Strugs  les  with  himself  on  the  question  of  flying  to  bin  parent^  or  re- 
maining near  the  queen.  Each  letter  that  he  received  filled  him  with 
anxiety^  and  no  sooner  had  he  read  it,  than  be  resolved  to  set  off  im- 
mediately ;  but  one  thought  of  her — one  iraaffinate4  scene  of  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  her— one  view  of  Uie  picture  which  ha 
wore  next  his  heart,  was  sufficient  to  destroy  all  his  filial  ardor  for 
the  time,  and  he  instantly  began  to  reason  with  himself  on  the  over 
anxiouB  view  which  he  took  of  his  father's  illness,  and  to  convince 
himself  that  it  could  not  be  as  serious  as  he  feared  at  first. 

But  one  letter  at  length  arrived,  which  roused  him  from  this  state, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  self-deceiving  sophistries.  It  was  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  his  father's  estate^ 
stood,  and  it  gave  so  alarming  an  account  of  tbis  dear  parent,  that 
Cornelius  was  filled  with  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  his  pres* 
ence  at  home.  He  gave  himself  no  time  for  reflection,  but  wrote 
hurriedly  yet  decisively  to  Father  O'CoIlogan  to  come  to  him  on  tho 
morrow  to  receive  his  farewell,  and  he  next  proceeded  to  Paris  to  en- 
treat, through  his  friend  at  the  palace,  the  honor  of  being  admitted 
to  take  leave  of  the  queen,  having  first  demanded  her  permission  to 
absent  himself  from  her  service,  and  stating  the  argent  nature  of  the 
duty  that  carried  him  away.  It  happened  mat  just  at  this  juncture 
two  other  of  the  Garde-du-Corps,  who  had,  with  him,  bled  in  the 
defence  of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  were  about  to  quit  Paris  by  the 
particular  orders  of  the  queen,  for  their  lives  had  boen  more  than  onea 
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eAdui|rere4,  by  their  molate  defence  of  beT  in  pnbiio  parties,  where 
her  reputation  had  been  assailed.  They  acted  firvm  the  bold  impnlse' 
of  duty,  which  told  them  to  court  all  dangers  in  justification  of  her 
boner.  Their  attachment  was  not  of  that  deep  and  speechless  kind, 
whiclr  prompts  the  possessor  to  his  own  preservation  on  common  oo- 
canoufl,  as  his  first  dnty  to  her  whose  service  may  require  the  saeri- 
iioe  of  his  lift-  on  some  momentous  crisis.  Marie  Antoinette,  anxious 
to  give  the  raoet  positive  token  of  her  gratitude  to  these  her  ffallant 
dsftttders,  had  appointed  this  very  evening  of  Cornelius's  s^icited- 
iaterview,  to  receive  thein  in  the  palace  in  the  presence  of  the  kin^ 
tad  Madame  Elisabeth.  It  was  an  opportune  occasion  for  grantinf^ 
the  same  honor  to  our  hero  ;  and  it  was  aRanged  that  the  three  brave 
comrades  should  make  their  appearance  together. 

At  eight  o'cloek  that  eveniug,  they  were  punctual  to  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  entering  the  palace  secreUy,  and  one  by  one,  they  met  to- 
ffstfKr  in  the  apartment  of  one  of  the -queen's  conficiential  attendants.* 
niis  lady  having  received  them  graciously,  requested  them  in  the* 
<iaee&*s  name  to  acMsept  whatever  sum  they  might  severally  require  to: 
suable  them  to  quit  Fans.    Comelius'a  two  companions,  took  each  of 
Ibem  a  small  sum  in  gold  from  the  open  box,  which  th&4adj  hSm  \Sr 
lier  bauds,  but  he  re£a#d  respectftxfiy,  and  with  gratitude,  stating 
tbat  a  remittance  had  reached  him  that  very  morning,  which  left  him^ 
UBple  means  of  making  his  journey.  Had  it  not  been  so,  he  too  would 
bave  freely  taken  firom  the  stock  which  was,  as  it  should  have  been, 
MOMDon  to  the  friends  of  the  hapless  owner. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  the  king, 
tbe  qneen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  entered.  The  three  guardsmen 
bowed  with  profound  respect,  and  our  hero  felt  his  heart  throb,  and- 
bis  eyes  swim,  as  had  been  usual  with  him  in  former  interviews  with 
^  qeeen.  She  sat  down  in  an  arm  chair,  behind  which  stood  the 
<tte!idahtlady;  Madame  Elicaheth  occupied  another  close  to  her; 
thr  king  waused  towards  the  fire  place,  and  stood  with  bis  back  rest-  • 
ing  against  the  mantel-piece ;  the  three  young  men  stood  facing  their 
17*1  master ;  for  they  owned  him  still  as  such,  powerless  as  he  had 
bMome. 

The  queen  looked  repeatedly  towards  the  king,  as  if  encouraging 
bna  to  speak,  but  finding  that  his  timidity  would  not  «llow  him  to 
^«n^  the  sUenee,  which  wae  throwin|r  an  awkward  air  of  formalitv  • 
<>^«T  a  scene  that  was  meant  to  be  as  familiar  as  was  consistent  witn- 
her  haAaiid's  dignity,  she  spoke  as  follows  t — 

'^Gentlemen,  the  king,  as  well  as  myself,  has  wished  to  eee,  be- 
tee  your  departure,  such  gallant  friends  as  you  have  proved  your*. 
Mlves  to  be  to  us.    We  feel,  all  of  us,  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
courageous  attachment  which  moat  probably  saved  our  lives.     We 

*  Altboegh  no  name  is  mentioned  in  CorneUnsV  manuscript,  it  seems  pro- 
btble  that  flus  was  Madame  Campan.  In  her  Momoira-abe  mentiona  a  cir^ 
caBftaace  ataiiUr  to  this  iaternew  j  but  it  might  not  have  been  tbe  same,  as 
■baoal^  specifies  two  Oaides-dn-Corpa.  Tbou^  tbe  accaant  sf  what  pas- 
sed, bemg  almost  verbatim  the  aame  as  bera.  it  is  mors  likely  that  tbia  was 
uc  icsne  ahe  deacribea,  and  that  ahe  forgot  the  exact  number  of  acton  in  it. 
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tmit  this  intereiew  may  be  as  gratifying  to  you,  as  it  is  to  us.     We 
deeply  feel  our  obligation  to  yo«  all." 

Her  voice  faltered  a  little,  when  one  of  Comefins'e  companions 
took  advair  age  of  the  moment  to  express  in  a  few  well  chosen  woitls 
and  a  collected  manner,  the  devoted  fidelity  of  faimself  and  kw 
friends,  and  tbeir  prond  sense  of  the  honor  they  then  enjoyed. 

««  My  brcther,"  said  Madsme  Elisabeth,  ** wants  lanffoage  to  ex- 
firess  himself  as  yon  deserve  gentlemen,  and  a^  he  feeu,^yon  per- 
ceive  his  emotion.*'  And,  in  fact,  it  was  observable ;  for  though  he 
did  not  speak  one  word,  bis  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  his  lipn 
qO'Vered  in  his  Tain  attempts  at  utterance. 

The  queen  was  embarrassed  at  this  new  proof  of  the  king's  ten- 
derness. It  was  a  moment  for  the  bold  and  manly  expression  of  hi» 
thonghts.  Bat  his  nerves  were  not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  hi* 
feelings ;  and  she  spoke  again — 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  that  we  retire ;  nor  most  yov 
be  seen  here.  Yon  know  onr  situation  :  we  must  only  patiently  bear 
it,  and  praj  to  Heaven  for  the  bright  day  when  we  may  burst  from 
it.  This  haft  been  a  short  interview,  but  it  has  proved  to  yon  what 
TTC  fefl*  u  well  as  could  have  been  done  by  an  age  of  moreoerenio> 
nions  display.  Farewell,  gentlemen !  Be  cantioQs  of  yonr  owb  salie^ 
ty, — we  may  want  your  aid  acain.  Farewell. 
*  The  guards  retired.  Cornelius  would  have  given  worlds  for  th» 
power  of  uttering  one  word,  but  his  tbooghts  seemed  to  die  away  in 
their  passage  from  his  brain  to  his  lips,  snd  as  if  their  energj  dis- 
solved through  his  whole  frame,  he  trembled  with  tbe  fi>rce  of  his 
S citation.  Tl»!  king  went  out  of  the  room  followed  by  Madame 
lixabeth  ;  and  as  Cornelius  closed  the  door  by  which  he  and  his 
companiiMis  retired,  he  heard  the  queen  say  to  the  lady,  whom  she 
drew  towards  a  recess, — **^  I  am  mortified  luad  sorry  that  1  broaglit 
him  liere*-so  is  Elisabeth,  1  am  sure.  Had  he  but  said  to  these 
brave  young  men  but  half  what  he  thinks  of  them,  they  would  be 
wild  with  joy; — ^but  he  cannot' conquer  his  fatal  shyness." 

**How  little,"  thought  Cornelius  "was  the  expression  of  his  sen- 
timents  necessary — ^for  one  of  os,  at  least !" 

We  must  pass  hurriedly  over  the  ieave>taking  with  Father  O** 
Collogan,  as  well  as  the  ecslacies  of  Bryan  Mnlc^hie,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  once  more  seeing-  his  *^ould  mother,  the  ould  castle,  and  the 
ould  master,"  and  turning  his  back  as  he  said,  upon  "the  d«sste(«l 
country,  where  they  cried  long  life  to  the  king,  while  ther  swoie 
they'd  he  the  death  of  him  ;  and  took  off  their  hats  and  made  a  low 
bow  to  a  man,  while  they  put  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  tucked  him. 
up  to  a  lam)>«iTon." 

Cornelius's  preparations  for  departure  were  soon  completed.  He 
took  but  few  things  of  any  kind  with  him,T-the  rest  he  left  with  the 
priest ;  and  in  a  state  of  disorder  which  he  purposely  cbese,  to  prove 
to  himself  that  his  absence  was  to  be  a  short  one.  He  hastened  ev- 
ery movement  to  the  very  utmost  point  of  despatch.  He  gave  neitlier 
himself  nor  Bryan  time  for  one  regular  meal  The  pest-horses  weie 
driven  at  their  greatest  Fpeed  !  and  the  winds  and  tides  were  too 
slow,  even  when  moat  &voarable,  for  the  rapid  progress  of  his  wish- 
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ei.  Be  gftTe  thoagfat  no  breathing^time ;  -nor  did  ke  yentore  to  look 
beck  one  instant  on  the  ecenes  he  was  qiiitting.  His  whole  efforts 
wove  to  keep  his  mind  on  the  stretch,  in  pictaring  what  was  to  come; 
for  be  feared  that  if  it  onoe  reTerted  to  the  idolised  object  he  left 
behind,  hie  high^wroiight  resolutions  would  dissolve  before  the  mag- 
ic toQch  of  memory.  In  this  wsr  with  his  own  inclinations — sleep- 
less— unreireshed,  and  every  way  wretched,  he  performed  his  jour- 
ney by  land,  and  bis  short  sea  voyage,  and  once  more  touched  his 
Bstive  soil,  and  wound  his  way  along  the  road  which  led  to  his  long- 
loved  home.  V 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Cornelius  had  been  absent  exactly  a  year,  and  the  powerful  chan- 
ges whieh  that  period  had  efiected'  in  the  whole  constitution  of  his 
Blind,  produced  a  corresponding  appearance  in  every  thing  which 
now  met  his  view.  At  every  step  he  saw  the  same  desolate  wretch- 
edness, for  nothing  was  altered  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
witness  from  his  earliest  years ;  but  the  strong  contrast  formed  by 
the  splendid  misery  he  had  been  so  lately  in  the  midst  of,  gave  an 
air  of  tenfold  loneliness  to  the  landscape  around  him.  His  father's 
house  stood  in  a  wild  part  of  the  country,  where  a  heart-broken  race 
of  peasantry  seemed  to  have  caught  their  tone  firome'tbe  bleak  and 
cheerless  aspect  of  the  scenes  they  lived  in.  Rude  hills,  extensive 
plains,  and  dreary  bogs  were  bounded  by  the  ocean  ;  while  the  old 
easUe,  from  which  the  ancestors  of  our  hero  had  looked  defiance  on 
the  surrounding  tracts,  stood  forth  a  solitary  illustration  (^  the  un- 
civilized region  over  which  it  frowned. 

As  our  hero  slowly  moved  along,  followed  by  Bryan,  on  horses 
hired  at  the  town  where  they  landed,  he  suddenly  caught  the  view, 
•f  his  paternal  residence ;  and  its  old  round  tower,  gloomily  con- 
trasting with  the  modem  building  in  which  twenty  years  of  bis 
young  life  bad  glided  away,  brought  his  mind  back  at  once  to  those 
remote  associations  which  a  few  eventfhl  months  had  for  the  time 
ilmost  effaced.  .Every  scene  and  every  sensation  of  his  early  da3rs 
seemed  renewed.  Actions  and  thougats  returned  upon  him  in  all 
the  vividness  of  their  first  existence,  and  unlike  the  mere  reflection 
ef  memory.  He  inhabited  once  more  the  world  of  his  natural  feel- 
ings ;  and  his  late  adventures,  and  the  deep  passions  which  arose 
from  events  that  looked  unreal,  now  swept  before  his  mind  as  the 
phantom  pageantry  of  a  vision.  Every  object  which  met  his  view 
spoke  of  his  boyish  days.  The  mountains,  the  plains,  and  the  sea, 
Brought  home  to  him  the  bursts  of  opening  delight  which  kept  pace 
with  iiis  first  field  sports  and  ocean  excursions.    Every  tree  or  riv- 


ttlet  of  roefc  which  Tiried  his  mrged  roedf  spoke  adletioB  familiar 
to  his  fancy,  and  he  appeared  to  nold  conTene  with  aorowd  of  old 
inia|rinings.  The  dreams  of  his  hoyhood  came  rising  into  freah  lila 
before  him,  his  energetic  grief  at  his  country's  degiadatfoa,  and  the 
wild  schemes  of  redress  in  which  his  musings  were  wont  to  abound. 
In  the  midst  of  all,  the  recollection  of  his  father  was  mingled— 4fl 
figure,gesture  and  words^his  heart  was  expanding  in  the  warmth  oft 
fflial  love,  and  he  started  and  stopped  in  his  leyerie,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  father's  form  had  actually  met  his  eyes«  fie  turned 
round  short,  recalled  to  the  observance  of  his  actual  situation  by  thia 
home  touch  of  fancy,  and  he  asked  Bryan  if  he  had  seen  any  thing. 
Poor  Bryan  found  it  difficult  (o  reply  to  the  question,  for  his  mind 
had  been  undergoing  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  his  feeungs  lei>s  acted  on  by  visionary  flights,  and  oppres- 
sed with  some  superstitious  sentiment  of  evil,  had  heen  silently  dis- 
solving into  a  flood  of  tears.  When  he  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  speak  plainly,  he  told  Cornelius  that  *^he  saw  nothing  but 
the  model  of  his  poor  ould  mother  which  was  continually  crossing 
his  path,  &nd  he  was  sure  that  her  Fetek  if  she  was  living,  or  her 
spirit  if  she  was  dead,  had  been  every  minute  at  his  elbow  ever  since 
he  moanted  the  unlucky  black  baste  that  his  legs  were  hanging  at 
each  side  of."  This  ludicrous  avowal  of  a  state  of  agitation  so  like 
bis  own,  acted  on  Cornelius  better  than  all  the  reasoning  in  tha 
world  could  have  done ;  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  went  ior- 
ward  briskly,  blushing  at  the  self  luiowledge  of  his  weakness. 

As  he  approached  the  precincts  of  his  home,  every  thing  wore  a  d^ 
Bested  air.    It  was  but  little  later  than  noon,  yet  the  cabina  #ete 
shut  up,  the  ploughs  9md  otfaar  implements  ot  labor  Ivr  unera|>loycd 
in  the  fields,  the  cattle  wandered  at  random,  and  no  inhahitaiits  wena 
to  be  seen.    Phantasies  of  all  kinds  crossed  Comelina's  brauft.     Feam^ 
of  some  calami^  ptessed  upon  him.,  and  he  unwillingly  fovnd  that 
the  most  superstitious  notions  wore  forcing  themselves  into  his  mini- 
lie  rode  on  the  ftster — as  if  in  search  of  some  eaplanation,  hmX  ewwy 
OB*}  appeared  to  have  purposely  fled   from  his  path.    At   lengthy 
emerging  from  a  little  grove  of  oak,  which  skirted  the  road  ateashr 
side,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hiU  on  which  the  ^old  castle  atood,  he 
heard  a  wild  cry  coane  fiuntly.  down,  whooh  carried  to  his  ears  the 
wall  known  death-wail,  and  seemed  to  vibrate  throoffh  his  fiaae. 

««6ood  God!  Bryan,  did  you  hear  that.'**  cried  he;  ^*tis  my 
father." 

^  No,  no,  Mastes  Comalitta,  there's  no  fear  of  him— it  waa*nt  him 
that  swept  past  us  just  new  on  that  blast  of  wind.  It  isn't  fvnthat^ 
an  orphan  this  blessed  hour,  God  help  me !  '* 

^  What  do  you  mean,  Bryan?  "  said  Comeliua,  glad  to  ealoh  ai 
even  the  ohanee  of  denial^  whioh  tlie  wild  superatitioii  of  hia  com*> 
paaion  gave- to  hia  fears^ 

"Don't  ask  me.  Master  Cornalin^,  don't  ask  me^-ahe's  gotte— i 
saw-  her  and  heard  her— «Bd  she  seemed  to  tonoh  me  as  she  psasod 
by.     Listen.,  there*s>  the  keening  again !  the  Lord  rest  her  aowl  l" 

A9d  again  the  wailkigs  were  carried  towards  tham  by  tha  breeat^ 
lender  aad  moca  lengthened  than.  bofi>ce»    Comalina  ahwddaiedaa 
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he  foraed  onwards  at  fall  grallop^-yet  clung  in  th<s  midst  of  hia  fean 
to  the  hope  that  it  waa  Bryan  and  not  he  who  was  parentleaa.  In  a 
lew  minutes  more  he  was  in  sight  of  the  coort^yard,  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  he  saw  it  thronged  with  people  of  both  sexes,  the  lemale 
part  keeming^  (as  it  is  called)  wringing  their  hands,  tearing  their  hair, 
and  showing  every  symptom  of  sorrow  which  is  displayed  in  that 
part  of  the  country  on  the  death  of  a  friend  or  protector. 

No  room  for  doabt  now  existed  in  Cornelius's  mind  as  to  the  loss 
of  his  parent,  yet  he  distracted^  asked  of  the  men  who  crowded 
round  him  as  he  Hung  himself  off  his  horse,  **  where  is  my  dear  fath- 
er— is  he  indeed  gone  ?" 

"  Oh,  Master  Cornalius,  is  it  your  honor  that's  in .  it  V  *<  Oh,  the 
Lord  saTe  you,  my  jewel,  is  it  to-day  you're  corned  back  to  see  this 
sorrowful  sight  i  "  and  many  such  torturing  exclamations  burst  from 
sereral  lips. 

**  You  distract  roe,"  cried  our  hero;  **  tell  me  the  truth  for  heav- 
en's sake^  where  is  my  father.'     Is  he,  oh,  tell  me,  is  he  dead  ?  " 

^  Sure  enough  he's  dead,  plase  your  honor,  or  as  good  as  dead,  for 
Father  Keegan  is  giving  him  the  last  service  ;  the  Lord  be  mareiful 
to  him,  for  be  was  a  good  master  to  us  !'*  said  one  of  the  weeping 


Cornelius  could  listen  to  no  more.    He  rushed  mto  the  house,  and 

proceeded  up  stairs  to  the  room  where  he  knew  his  father  alwars 

■Jept.  At  the  door  he '  loond  a  crowd  of  women,  howling  in  doleuil 
chorus  ;  and  enteriDgiiii;  ruuiuiie  parcel veu  lUv  p«Ai«iAi#«i«.ata<;Twut«« 

Iv  praying  at  the  bed-side,  hisl'eyes  closed,  and  the  materials  used  in 
the  last  rituals  for  the  dving  standing  beside  him.  Two  candles 
were  burning  on  the  table  close  by,  and  by  the  feeble  light  which 
they  emitted,  mingling  with  that  partial  daylight  that  fell  through  the 
window  curtains,  he  saw  the  pale,  emaciated,  and  death-like  counte- 
nance of  his  father,  who  lay  stretched  on  the  bed,  while  his  own 
Burse,  Bryan's  moiber,  knelt  beside,  scarcely  less  ghastly,  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  streaming  eyes. 

Tb&  noise  made  by  Cornelius  bursting  into  the  room,  and  the  ex- 
clamation which  he  could  not  silppress  -as  he  saw  a  deathly  expreih 
sion-  of  his  father's  face,  made  the  nurse  and  the  priest  both  start 
from  their  places.  When  the  old  woman  perceived  him,  she  invol* 
uotanly  ejaculated  his  name,  which  was  repeated  by  the  priest  in  a 
tone  of  equal  astonishment.  At  the  sound  of  this  dear-loved  name, 
the  father,  on  whom  the  hand  of  deatli  had  been  just  laid,  but  not 
with  iorce  enough  to  crush  him,  opened  his  languid  eyes,  cast  a  look 
around  tiie  rooiu,  recognized  his  son — and  was  restored  by  that  glance 
to  the  existence  which  his  followers  had  prematiiivly  supposed  ex- 
tinct. He  started  up  in  his  bed  and  though  unable  to  articulate,  he 
opened  wide  his  arms  and  received  the  warm  and  tender  embraces 
of  his  son,  who  felt  as  tliough  he  held  to  his  breast  a  being  arisen 
from  the  grave. ' 

The  efiect  of  this  momentary  and  miraculous  scene  was  immense 
upon  the  astonislied  priest, — but  to  the  feeble  frame  and  superstitioua 
mind  of  the  poor  nurse  it  was  fatal.  Her  dreams  of  the  preceding 
night,  as  worn  out  with  watching  she  dosed  by  her  master's  bed|  had 
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all  turned  ob  Cornelius  end  her  Hon ;  and  dangers  and  dealh  in  « 
thousand  shapes,  had  flitted  before  her  brain,  which  was  prepared  fi»r 
such  fancies  by  the  scene  of  threatened  dissolution  which  lay  befosa 
her.  Presentiments  of  the  worst  had  afflicted  her  the  whole  motrar 
ing ;  and  as  she  watched  the  gradually  decreasing  light  of  her  mas- 
ter's eyes,  and  saw  the  pallid  hues  of  what  she  thought  inevitable 
death  stealing  fiwt  oTer  his  face,  she  gave  up  all  hope,  and  had  oosa* 
■Hinieated  to  the  amioos  followers  watching  outside^  her  belief  that 
all  was  over.  Prooe  to  receive  the  intelligence  of  ill,  the  wild  cwy 
sounded  the  death  of  the  revered  sufierer,  and  the  poor  nurse  thoa 
confirmed  in  her  fears,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the  truth 
that  the  one  sprung  from  the  other,  had  bowed  her  bead  in  the  longr 
dreaded  certainty.  The  appearance  of  Cornelius — his  worn  out  an« 
agitated  look— tne  sudden  starting  up  of  his  father — and,  in  abort, 
the  whole  combination  around  her  produced  a  shock  ol  violence 
sufficient  to  shake  a  firmer  mind  and  stroB|^r  firame ;  and  between 
grief,  terror,  and  amaaement,  she  sunk  senseless  on  the  floor. 

The  priest  called  aloud  for  h^p,  and  many  of  the  people  wifthent 
harried  into  the  chamber*  The  greater  part  of  these  as  rapidly  r»- 
Ireated,^  on  seeing  what  they  believed  the  dead  body  of  their  maatar 
sitting  aprigbl  in  the  embraces  of  Cornelias.  A  few,  more  rosoluta^ 
following  the  directions  of  the  priest,  lifted  the  expiring  nurse  and  bore  bar 
eut  mto  the  air.  Brjran,  whase  terrified  anticipations  had  eenvineed  him 
that  bis  mother  was  dead^  bad  been  overjoyed  at  havinc  his  aacer  ea» 
quiries  on  fiui  afrivaT  answered  so  favorably  as  to  his  parent's  stale;  yet 
his  happiness  was  deeply  dashed  with  sorrow  at  the  news  of  his  old  bdui^ 
ter*s  deatii,  which  accompanied  the  glad  tidinga.  He*  burst  inte  tuaii^ 
the  ready  expression  of  bis  mingled  emotions,  and  was  slowly  prepariqg 
to  mount  the  stabs,  which  bis  yow^  master  had  so  rapidly  ascended, 
mutteriog  prayers  for  the  dead  and  blessings /or  the  living,  when  he  was 
met  by  some  of  the  fiist  retreating  peaiants,  who,  terrified  and  Twrt^nmh- 
ed,  were  incoherently  exclaiming,  **He*s  alive!  he's  alive!  The  onid 
master  is  alive  again— -or  bis  gbost  's  comed  already  to  take  master  Covb 
mJios  away.  He's  alive,  he*s  alive  yet— or  his  spirit  is  there,  one  oi 
the  two.*' 

Next  came  Ae  body  of  the  nurse,  borne  by  a  couple  of  ataidy  peae> 
ants,  and  surrounded  by  the  women. 

*' What's  that  yoa  have  there  wid  you  ^"  cried  Bryan  with  straininf 
ayes  as  he  recognized  his  dyingmother. 

^^  Who  else  would  it  be  bat  Peggy  Muloahie,  your  own  mother  ?'* 
rallied  one  of  the  men. 

*»  What's  the  matter  wid  her  ?"  faulteringly  asked  Bryan. 

**  Nothing  but  a  fKght  at  seeing  the  master's  ghost,  or  himself  still 
alive—if  it's  him  tbat^a  in  it.'* 

*•  She's  dead,  she's  dead,"  cried  Bryan  ;  ••let  me  near  her,  let  aae 
look  at  her :— ehe's  dead !" 

Och,  it's  only  the  iri^ht,"  cried  the  surrounding  group  ;  all  pros* 
sing  dose  round  the  dying  <voman,  and  shutting  out  all  chance  of 
her  recovery. 

•«  It's  no  firight^it's  death,  I  tell  yiz  all  it's  death  that's  on  her^* 
replied  Bryan,  in  that  tone  of  sorrowful  energy  whieh  in  an  Inahmaa 
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MtnXij  awmae*  the  air  of  anger-^^'I  knew  ihe  was  to  die—I  saw 
ber  cron  me  three  tiroes  ob  the  road — and  I  heard  her  death-err  ia 
the  blast — f  knew  it  all,  wiriahthrew,  viriahthrew  !" 

Biyan's  prophetic  ezelomationa  carried  their  accomplishinent  with 
them.  The  liatenera,  courinced  by  the  tokena  which  he  repone4 
hinwelf  te  have  had,  that  poor  Pegg/  Malefaahie'a  ihte  wae  cot  of  the 
reach  of  cure,  g;aye  her  ap  as  lost,  and  did  not  attempt  any  of  thoee 
remedies  which  in  such  a  case  might  hare  saved  her.  They  8toope4 
over  her  with  stifling  anxiety — shut  oat  every  breath  of  air— 
eflered  not  the  least  relief— and  saw  the  convulsions  which  termina- 
ted her  life,  without  feeling  the  conviction  that  they  might  thenu 
selves  be  considered  in  a  negatiTe  degree  her  mnrderera. 

For  several  months,  aaer  this  day  of  arrival,  Cornelius's  lather 
lingered  on  im  that  state  of  breathing  lassitude  which  can  scarcely  be 
called  existence,  when  a  whisper  of  air  might  be  Ihonght  sufficient 
to  snap  the  fragile  thread  of  life.     Cornelius  watohed  by  his  &iber*e 
bed  with  incessant  care,  and  mediciaed  to  him  those  assiduities  which 
MBooth  the  sloping  descent  to  the  grave.    He  gave  his  whole  time 
to  this  sacred  durv  ;  but  his  attentions  were  the  mechanical  resulta 
of  afiectton — fn  his  mind  was  far  away.     He  saw  his  father  shrink 
•nd  wither  before  bis  eyes,  so  silently  and   softly,  tliat  the   palpable 
approach  of  death  was  not  perceived— but  the  life  of  the  sufferer 
aeemed  to  fade  away  like  the  hues  of  a  drooping  flower.    There  was 
Bothing  in  this  state  to  ronse  the  positive  energies  of  our  here's  soul } 
tnd  he  appeared  to  himself  as  if  parteking  of  that  slumbering  decay 
which  fell  across  his  father's  tone  and  look,  as  the  shades  of  evening 
aank  upon  the  landscape  which  opened  out  before  him.     But  his  ae* 
tive  thoughts  were  bnsily  employed,  fashioning  into  shapes  of  wild- 
est  fantasy  those  visions  of  imagined  scenes  which  floated  incessaaA* 
W  before  him.     She  whom  he  adored  was  ever  in  prominent  display 
the  passive  inspiration  of  a  world  of  moving  wonders.     In  the  heat 
cf  Cornelius *s  enthusiasm,  nvmberless  evento  were   every  moment 
apringing  into  fkncied  existence,  and  all  had  reference  to  somewhat 
•f  her  happiness  and  greatness.     In  all  Ac  was  the  leading  actor—all 
was  success   and  triuropb,  and  delight — and  while  he  thus  cheated 
himself  from  the  dark  view  of  tlie  ^testtny  overhanging  her  and  him, 
and  brought  her,  as' it  were,  within  his  mental   grasp,  the   object  of 
his  real  cares  sunk  almost  uaperceived  from  beneith  hisgaxe,  which 
looked  widely  into  the   futurity  of  an  imagination   that  was  more 
powerful  than  fact.     When  the  event  took  place,  and  the  kat  glia* 
mering  of  bfi*  expired,  and  led  him  Ihtherless,  he  could  scarcely  be* 
Heve  the  evidence  of  sense ;  for  death,  aa  he  had  heietofore  seen  it, 
bad  been  the  vesaH  of  vielenoe,  and  accompanied  by  fierce  atnigo 
gliags.     He  looked  long  on  the  breathless  form  thait  seemed  quietly 
to  sleep  before  him,  watohing  with  intense  incertitude  for  the  sigm 
which  were  to  anno«nce  the  spirit's  flight  from  earth.     We  must  not 
dweK  OH  his  anguish,  when  doubt  was  hHshed  by  the  livid  tracks  of 
death,  as  the  tyrant  set  hie  stamp  upon  the  mass  of  mortal   day  ; 
%sr  can  we  follow  to  the  grave  the  sad  procession,  whose  lamenta- 
tions rung  through  the  groves  and  valleys  m  a  Ihensand  eoheee. 
Daring  the-  interval  between  Oovnelins's  arrival  ait  home^  and  hit 
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p«Knt*fl  death,  Father  0*Col]ogan  kept  up  aconitantcorre«ponde]iee» 
narrating  in  his  own  peculiar  way  the  events  that  were  bat  im- 
perfectly detailed  in  the  public  papers.  The  gloomy  tone  of  the 
Eiiesi's  communications  had  no  ill  effect  on  the  enthusiastic  hopes  of 
is  young  friend,  who  considered  the  beauty,  the  courage,  and  tbm 
Tirtue  of  Marie  Antoinette,  a  talismanic  combination  sufficient  to 
render  powerless  the  worst  efforts  of  fate.  Impressed  with  this  deep- 
planted  notion,  he  had  no  fears  for  her  safety  ;  but  when  his  father's 
death  dissolved  the  only  tie  which  kept  him  from  her  service,  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  it  with  a  sole  and  effectual  devotion.  To  attain 
this  great  object,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  selling  every  part  of  his 
small  property  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  venerated  man- 
sion where  he  and  his  ancestors  had  been  born,  and  that  gloomy  spot 
in  the  lone  burial-ground,  where  his  father's  body  had  b^n  just  Uid 
to  moulder  with  the  ashes  of  his  lace.  This  proceeding  was  not  one 
of  immediate  or  easy  completion.  The  forms  of  law' required  long 
delays,  and  the  proceedings  of  lawyers  did  not  shorten  them.  Fur- 
chasers  enough  were  to  be  found,  and  competition  ran  high  among 
those  greedy  sharks  who  fatten  on  the  sacrifioes  of  the  imprudent, 
the  gt^nerous,  and  the  unfortunate.  Cornelius's  property  therefore 
sold  well ',  and  he  remitted  the  whole  amount  of  its  produce  to 
France,  determined  to  embark  his  fortune  with  his  life  in  the  glori- 
ous hazard  of  ffiving  freedom  to  the  idol  of  his  earthly  worship.  He 
weighed  well  the  dangers  he  was  about  to  encounter,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  that  of  others,  apd  he  was  resolved  that  none  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  so  dear,  and  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning, 

Eerhaps,  for  ever,  should  have  cause  even  to  suspect  his  purpose  ;  tor 
e  knew  that  the  shock  of  an  event  which  is  irrevocable,  produces 
much  less  misery  than  the  preparatory  pangs  of  anticipation.  The 
sale  was,  therefore,  secretly  effected,  and  the  faithful  band  of  tenants 
and  followers  who  watched  him  from  his  ctadle  as  their  own  and  his 
house's  ho})e,  were  passively  transferred  to  the  protection  and  ser- 
vice of  new  and  unhonored  masters.  This  proceeding  affected  Cor- 
nelius's feelings,  but  did  not  move  bis  resolution.  It  rather  added 
firmness  to  his  mind,  which  thus  shook  off  the  strongest  of  all  shack- 
les, in  freeing  itself  from  the  associations  of  old  habits  and  early 
friends. 

Cornelius  saw  the  day  arrive  which  was  to  separate  him  fh>m  hie 
home,  with  the  desperate  intensity  of  resolution  that  wants  but  the 
echo  of  some  old  remembered  thought  to  shake  it  into  air.  But  hi 
had  wound  his  mind  up  to  a  pitch  bevond  the  reach  of  recollections. 
Every  feeling  was  concentrated  and  fixed,  and  he  looked  onwards  to- 
wards his  purpose  ^th  that  unflinching  exertion  of  the  will  which  ie 
the  leading  faculty  of  every  resolute  mind.  Under  pretence  of  a 
hurried  journey  for  the  arrangements  of  some  affairs,  he  despatched 
a  small  packet  of  clothes  and  necessaries,  by  the  speediest  convey- 
ance, to  one  of  those  provincial  southern  ports,  from  whence  he  had 
ascertained  the  sailing,  on  a  certain  day,  of  a  vessel  for  France. 

He  mounted  his  horte  and  parted  from  Bryan,  who  held  his  stirrnp 
QDConseious  of  his  purpose,  with  a  sudden  peng,  that  came  neare 
than  any  he  had  previously  felt  to  the  sensation  which  alone  could 
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decompose  bis  projects.  -  He  clapped  ipura  to  his  horse,  and  only 
stopped  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  desolate  burying-ground,  where 
iie  had  still  oite  spot  of  earth  to  call  his  own.  He  alighted^,  and  ty- 
ing his  horse  to  a  gate,  which  swung  back  on  its  creaking  hinges  as 
he  touched  it,  he  stept  across  the  rudely  ft»rined  graves,  waded 
trough  the  weeds  and  longgrass  which  were  matted  togeth^  in  the 
inierTals  between  Uie  mounds,  and  unlieedin^ly  trod  upon  many  of 
the  flowers,  and  white  paper  garlands  {planted  by  the  sorrowing  rus- 
tics, who  were  thus  doomed  on  their  next  visit  to  the  solemn  spot,  to 
many  a  superstitious  pang  at  finding  their  simple  offering  mst  down 
and  withered,  by  a  touch  which  they,  no  doubt,  deemed  unearthly. 
Cornelius  reached  the  little  antique  monument,  which  had  been 
erected  centuries  before,  and  which  was  consecrated  in  his  mind  by 
aU  the  natural  feelings  of  family  pride  and  love.  There  he  knelt  for  a 
while;  and  invoking  tJie  shade  of  his  late  lost  father,  and  letting  his 
mind  glance  back  one  instant  across  ages  of  material  facts,  he  seemed 
mixt  in  momentary  communion  with  the  shades  of  his  ancient  race, 
«nd  swore,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  that  he  would  perform  some 
action  worthy  of  their  name  and  his.  That  short  moment  of  unreal 
existence  past,  he  returned  into  his  actual  self ;  and,  with  his  every 
thought  bent  forward  to  his  one  great  purpose,  he  hurried  on  his 
ioumey,  and  arrived  in  Paris,  full  of  the  swelling  energy  which  leads 
to  daring  enterprise,  to  glory  or  destruction. 


CHAPTER  Xni- 

M  "^  'SmI  then,  tlM  blessing  of  Heaven  be  about  you,  for  ever  and 
ever,  my  darling  noy !  Then  you're  come  back  to  me  once  more  ! 
M urther  alive,  but  your  looking  pale  and  thin  !  what  has  passed  over 
TOO  .'  And  your  eyes  !  By  41k  powers  they  seem  darting  and  burn- 
ing in  through  me.'.  And  you*re  come  !  And  you're  poor  dear  father, 
he's  gonel  The  Lord  receive  tiim,  and  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Patrick, 
and  aU  the  army  of  martyrs — for  bad  luck  to  the  other  that  ever  de- 
«arved  to  be  with  them  better  nor  he.  Oh,  Coinalius,  Cornalius,  my 
jdarling,  but  I'm  glad  1o  clap  my  eyes  on  you  again  !  but  sorrow's 
Itbe  bit  I  can  see  of  you  now — ^for  you're  swimming  and  dancing  in 
the  big  drops  that's  rising  up  between  you  and  me.  Sould  all  your 
fortune  i — and  kept  the  castle — and  the  moiiumint — and  the  grave  in 
the  ould  burial  ground ! — ^and  sent  all  the  heaps  of  money  over  to 
Paaris  in  a  letter  1  why  then  think  o'that!  O  murther,  and  it's 
yourself  that's  to  the  fore  afler  all  !" 

Such  was  the  greeting  of  Father  O'Collogan,  and  his  running 
jcoramentary  on  his  friend's  appearance  and  conduct,  when  he  re- 
ceived him  into  his  open  arms,  at  the  office  of  the  coach  which  car- 
ried  him  to  Versailles.     Cornelius  replied  by  a  cordial  embrace ',  and 
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he  begged  the  priest  to  inform  him  tnil  j  of  thoee  particalars  of  th& 

?ueen'8  titaation  ^hich  he  had  only  learned  as  he  passed  throagh 
*aris.  Bot  this  was  not  consistent  with  his  companion*^s  plan  of  con 
Tersational  tact.  He  had  a  roundabout  way  of  coming  to  any  point, 
and  my  readers  know  already  that  Ireland  lay  constantly  in  his  road. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  recent  arrival  of  Coinelios  from  that 
*  dear  loved  spot  of  so  many  recollections  seemed  to  draw  the  ^ood 
priest's  feelings  to  it  by  a  closer  tie — and  he  could  not  resiat  the 
overflowings  of  his  heart,  which  swept  away  for  a  time  everr 
thought  connected  with  other  topics.  To  Cornelius'  anxious  inqui- 
ries be  replied,  "  Oh,  botheration  !  my  boy,  don't  be  after  talking  to 
me  about  kings  and  queens  and  royal  families — I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing at  all,  al  all,  but  yourself  and  my  darling  country, — ^just  for  all 
the  world  like  Ovid, — 

Nesdo  oua  naiaU  solimi  duteedvu  amdtn 
Dueii  el  immtmoret  mm  srnit  ttsc  tut. 

1  know  not  bow  it  as,  not  I, 

That  Ireland's  always  in  my  eye — 

But  somehow  ever  it  my  fate  is 
To  think  of  bog  and  frog  and  grog. 
Strong  arms,  warm  hearts, 

And  maily  praties ! 

**  Oh,  thunder  and  fire,  my  jewel,  let  us  talk  about  old  Erin  !  bow 
is  she  getting  on  ? — may  be  she's  better — she  can't  be  worse, — and 
you  were  there  the  other  day — ^Think  o'tbat !  why  the  very  araell  of 
the  turts  on  the  soles  of  your  shoes !  and  you've  sowld  all,  and  quit 
her  forever!  but  you'll  go  back  to  be  buried  any  how,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  kept  the  mouumint.  Oh,  my  poor  country  !  that's' 
the  way  every  thing  good  forsakes  you — and  the  devil  a  bad  thing 
can  live  in  it,  barring  its  Englefied  traito^, — not  as  much  as  a  snake. 
XuUfu  hie  anguU,  nee  venratum  quiequam^  says  ould  Camden,  no 
thanks  to  him  for  the  same,  the  Sassanach '. 

Nothing  renomous  lives  in  the  land,  by  the  mass. 
And  'Us  there  that  you'll  ne'er  find  a  snake  in  the  graisi 

But  she  breeds  plenty  of  human  vipers  to  sting  the  mother  that  hoi* 
them,  God  knows  !  and  Bede,  what  does  the  venerable  Bede  aay  f 

"  JVvUtu  ilri  terpene  viven  vaUah-^" 

Let  a  sarpent  smell  the  soil— no  more— 
And  he'll  die  without  even  touching  the  shore. 

.  i  wonder  how  the  devil  Strongbow  and  King  William  and  tlw 
likes  of  them,  got  landed,  bad  luck  to  them !  but  there's  no  use  in 
talking — a  dav  will  come  !" 

And  with  this  prophecv,  fiercely  announced,  Father  O'ColIogaii 
nlapsed  into  the  state  of  angry  meditation  which  the  mention  of 
IneUad  and  the  memory  ci  her  wrongs  were  always  sure  to  create ; 
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ao  certainly  indeed,  that  one  might  have  suppoied  he  onlj  indulged 
in  the  sobject  tor  the  sake  of  putting  himself  into  a  passion. 

Cornelius,  who  knew  his  ways,  contriTed  to  soothe  him  by  de- 
crees, and  soon  softened  the  asperities  of  his  temper  and  brought 
nes^  tears  into  his  eyes,  by  some  touching  details  of  his  (ather*s  re- 
membrance of  him;  by  a  mention  of  poor  Bryan *b  loss  and  subse* 
^nent  grief;  and  finally  by  the  aid  of  that  very  bottle  of  native 
whiskey,  of  which  I  partook,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  some 
twenty  years  later,  on  the  day  of  my  first  meeting  with  the  worthy 
priest. 

^  Oar  hero  soon  made  himself  master  of  every  subject  of  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  queen,  and  very  speedily  made  known  to  her 
tkronehthe  former  channel  of  his  communications,  that  he  had  re* 
tnmea  with  life  and  fortune  dedicated  to  her  use.  We  must  not  stop 
to  trace  the  many  trials  which  put  his  fidelity  to  the  proof,  nor  the 
▼irioos  frustrated  plans  for  relief  to  the  royal  sufferers,  in  which 
CorBelias  was  an  actor.  No  want  of  money  being  experienced  by 
tbem,  his  funds  remained  untouched  and  secure,  and  he  lived  with 
tbe  greatest  frugality ;  holding  his  property  as  a  sacred  trust,  for 
■ome  urgent  circumstances  of  want,  which  he  now  began  to  foresee 
^ngover  the  king  and  queen. 

When  he  arrived  this  second  time  in  Fraftace,  the  year  1791  was  far 
^vanccd,  and  many  of  those  hurrying  events  had  taken  place  which 
^ngbt  the  royal  family  so  quickly  down  the  rapid  gradations  of  their 
niin—the  first  Federation  of  July  1790,  when  half  a  million  of  specta* 
ton  ran  riot  in  the  confusion  of  what  they  called  loyality  and  patriot 
WB)  but  which  was,  in  fact,  but  the  remains  of  servile  adoration  to  the 
'^Aoie  of  «<  King,"  mixed  with  an  ignorant  enthusiasm  for  that  of 
**Country," — ^the  revolt  of  the  guards  in  the  spring  following,  when 
I^ais  was  stopped  on  his  attempted  departure  for  Saist  Cloud,  and  hia 
^tensive  prison,  of  all  France,  changed  for  the  limited  confinement 
«f  the  Tuileries — ^the  flight  to  Varennes,  in  June  1791,  the  arrest  of 
ue  King,  and  its  consequent  effects,  of  utter  alienation  on  the  people 
*ttd  total  despair  upon  the  queen  ;  when,  finding  all  the  efforts  of 
^r  courage  fntile,  she  gave  herself  up  for  awhile  aa  abandoned  by 
heaven  as  well  as  man,  and  her  beautiful  profusion  of  golden  haix 
was  in  one  day  turned  to  silver  white,  by  the  touch  of  grief,  which 
soAtcbed  the  transmuting  wand  firom  the  loosened  grasp  of  time : — 
*nd  finally,  among  these  epochs  of  misfortune,  came,  in  September, 
1791,  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  king  and  the  legisla- 
tive assembly — which  instead  of  a  splendid  union  of  power  with  lib- 
^'^y  was  merely  the  mockery  of  a  junction,  which  fore  ran  the  deg- 
ndation  of  the  one  and  the  consequent  abuse  of  the  other. 

The  last  of  these  events  was  hailed  (as  was  usual  with  every  act 
whieh  assembled  the  multitude  and  gratified  their  vain-gloriousness) 
With  acclamation,  rejoicing,  and  the  treacherous  semblance  of  hap- 
piness. But  it  plunged  the  actors  of  conceded  royality  into  deep 
>orrow.  It-dispersed  the  calenture  which  had  so  long  dieceived  the 
Jionarch,  and  he  saw  in  reality  the  booming  waves  of  ruin  where 
he  had  before  imagined  the  vegetation  of  rational  change. 

The  various  events  thus  hastily  sketched,  were  the  grand  acts  of  the 
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polidcml  drama  which  was  obyious  to  the  whole  world ;  but  it  musihe 
leA  to  the  imagination  to  figure  the  hours  of  bitter  agony  endured  by 
the  unhappy  personages  who  filled  the  parts  of  chief  victims  in  the 
tra^dy.  Independently  of  the  positive  misery  inflicted  on  the  royal 
lamily,  erery  evil  that  cruelty  could  heap  on  pride  was  accumulated 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  queen.  She  seemed  to  bear  "  a  charmed 
life"  against  the  attempts  of  her  ferocious  enemies — and  their  only 
chance  of  ridding  themselves  of  her  gallant  opposition  (o  their  process 
of  royal  defi:radation,  was  to  bow  her  down  in  the  depths  of  hnmilia- 
tion.  During  the  period  of  our  hero's  absence  fi-om  France,  two 
avowed  assassins  were  detected  in  designs  against  her  life.  One  wav 
executed,  contrary  to  her  wish,  and  the  other  snfifered  to  escape  through 
her  intervention.  Various  attempts  to  poison  her  were  D'ostrated  by 
her  faithful  servants — but  although  she  went  constantly  into  public 
and  rejected  all  persuasion  to  wear  annor,  (such  as  the  king  pot  on 
at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Federation)  there  was  a 
something  of  protection  in  her  own  high  bearing,  that,  as  on  the 
sixth  of  October  at  Versailles,  must  have  paralyzed  the  many  arms 
that  seemed  nerved  to  do  her  harm.  Indignities  too  gross  for  record 
here  were  heaped  on  her  with  unflinching  brutality.  Nothings  in 
short,  was  left  undone,  even  in  her  most  domestic  hours,  that  could 
be  wounding  to  a  woman  of  a  proud  and  delicate  mind,  and  indica- 
tive of  moru  turpitude  and  grossness  on  the  part  of  her  peraecutora. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  these  private  atrocities  upon  the  leaders  oi 
the  revolution,  which  had  already  proved  that  a  nation  may  buy  even 
freedom  at  too  high  a  price,  that  almost  all  who  bad  capacity  saMcient 
to  distinguish  its  just  boundaries,  turned  with  remorse  and  pitj  to- 
wards the  victims  of  their  miscalculating  enthusiasm. 

The  king,  his  conduct  and  opinions,  were  universally  overlooked, 
but  every  mind  was  bent  upon  his  unfortunate  consort.  Mirabeau, 
La  Fayette,  Dumourier  and  Barnave,  were  one  and  all  impressed  with 
the  de.^ire  to  save  the  monarchy  and  serve  the  queen.  But  they  bad 
destroyed  their  own  power  and  could  not  acquire  her  confidence. 
One  of  her  weaknesses  was  the  deep  disdain  which  confounded  all 
the  revolutionists  together,  and  marked  them  all  as  objects  of  hatred 
and  distrust.  She  listened  to  their  proposals,  but  she  rejected  their 
advice,  and  Joubted  their  sincerity — and  thus  threw  away  success- 
ively a  hundred  chances  of  relief. 

During  all  these  struggles  of  wretchedness  the  queen's  mind  was 
In  a  sUite  of  utter  misery — but  her  temper  was  never  rufHed,  her 
courage  not  once  cast  down,  nor  her  bodily  health  impaired.  When 
one  ot  her  attendants,  on  an  occasion  of  serious  mental  agitation,  re- 
quested her  to  take  some  antispasmodic  drops,  sl^e  made  that  reply 
which  must  have  arisen  from  deep  feeling  and  deeper  grief — "  It  is 
women  who  are  happy  whose  nerves  are  subject  to  disease  ;'*  but  still 
the  workings  of  her  mind  wrought  a  change  in  her  appearance  as 
striking  as  that  produced  by  ill  health.  The  grief  which  whitened 
hei^hair  did  not  leave  her  oountenance  untouched.  Her  features  dis- 
played its  stamp  :  she  grew  thin  ;  and  her  eyes,  so  perpetually  over- 
flowing with  salt  tears,  became  swollen  and  red. 
'  Cornelius  had  been  two  or  three  days  in  Paris,  vainly  endeavoring 
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to  proeare  a  light  of  the  queen,  and  was  rafferinff  iotense  anxiety 
in  his  disappotntmentf  when  an  evening  was  fixea  for  the  public  ap- 
pearance of  the  royal  (amily  at  the  Italian  Opera.  They  had  already 
appeared, ^ince  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  at  the  Theatie 
Francois  and  the  French  Opera,  and  were  remarkably  well  received. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  they  shosld  frequently  »how  them- 
ttlves  to  the  people,  and  high  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  publte 
mind  mii^ht  settle  down  Into  a  state  of  rational  loyalty. 

Cornelius  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  his  station  in  the  pit  of 
the  Italian  Opera  on  the  night  in  question.  The  house  was  soon  fill- 
ed ;  and,  punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
the  princess  Elizabeth  with  their  attendants  entered  their  box. 
Their  reception  was  ffood,  notwithstanding  that  many  emigrations 
had  greatly  reduceil  the  number  of  the  nobility,  and  that  the  theatie 
was  filled  with  an  audience  not  composed  of  what  was  formerly  con- 
sidered the  higher  ranks.  But  a  strong  feeling  existed  just  then  in 
favor  of  the  royal  party  in  the  better  classes  ef  the  people,  for  the 
Aruffgle  between  them  and  the  vilest,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  &tter-,  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

Cornelius  gazed  for  a  long  time  on  the  only  object  mhich  was  visi- 
ble for  kim^  unconscious  of  the  applauding  shouts  which  hailed  her 
appearance ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  |ierformance  was  far  advanced, 
that  he  regained  the  composure,  necessary  for  a  just  understanding 
of  what  was  foing  forward.  The  opera  was  proceeding  tranquilly, 
and  was  near^  finished,  when  one  of  the  singers  laid  an  unfortunate 
emphasis  upon  a  line  which  contained  the  phrase  **  oh  how  I  love 
my  mistress,"  and  accompanying  the  expression  bv  a  gesture  of  pro- 
fi>und  respect,  turned  towards  the  queen's  box.  No  sooner  was  tho 
•onnd  uttered  than  it  became  the  signal  for  a  desperate  change  in  the 
unanimous  tranquility  which  reigned  in  the  theatre.  Many  of  the 
andience  understood  Italian,  which  was  the  language  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  while  translations  of  the  piece,  printed  with  the  original  and 
scattered  through  the  house,  put  almost  every  one  in  possession  of  the 
sense  of  what  was  uttered.  P^o  sooner  was  the  word  Mistress  pro- 
nounced than  several  persons  started  up  in  the  pit,  by  a  simultane- 
ous, and  it  might  have  been  supposed  concerted  movement  and  ex- 
claimed with  violence,  <«  No  Mistress  !'*  «'  No  Master  !'*  ''  Liberty  V* 
Liberty  T*  These  cries  were  instantly  answered  from  the  boxes  by 
loud  JtouU  of  ^<  Vice  leRoiT  «*  Vvoela  Reiner  **  Vite a  jamais  la 
Reine!**  ThQ  uproar  was  at  its  height,  the  performance  stopped; 
ewery  one  iu  the  theatre  rose  except  she  who  was  the  unintentional 
eanee  of  the  tumult,  and  she  sat  with  a  calm  and  dignified  look  while 
all  around  her  trembled  with  agitation  or  fear. 

Cornelius  had  been  hitherto  passive,  feeling,  but  not  acting  in  the 
scene,  wh6n  a  man  beside  him  in  the  pit  made  himself  particularly 
conspicuous  by  his  shouts  of  '*  Liberty  !"  **  No  Mistress !"  which  lie 
ottered  with  a  menacing  gesture  directed  against  the  queen.  Our 
hero's  blood  mounted  high — he  could  no  longer  testrain  himself— but 
raising  his  arm  he  felled  the  insulter  to  the  ground.  This  was  the 
first  blow  struck,  but  the  contest  immediately  became  general  and 
fierce.     The  great  majority  of  the  pit  were  oppoeed  to  the  queen's 
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party,  but  Bercral  of  these  jumped  down  from  the  boxes,  and  tbey 
made  up  in  ciura^>  their  deficiency  in  number. 

Cornelius  easily  defended  himself  against  the  ill  directed  attacks 
of  his  infuriated  assailants;  and  while  those  who  came  to  hfs  rescue 
struggled  with  their  opponents  in  the  French  style  of  riot,  scratch* 
ing  their  faces,  kicking  their  legs,  and  tearing  the  unpowdered  locks 
of  the  Jacobms,  which  flew  with  the  royalist  curls  profusely  through 
the  air,  our  ht^ro  pursued  with  persevering  vengeance  the  mau  who 
had  first  roused  his  indignation  into  action.  He  seized  him  by  the 
tliroat  with  one  hand,  and  dealt  with  the  other  repeated  bluws,  which 
his  victim  used  no  manly  eflfort  to  avoid  ;  but  he  screamed  Ijoarsely 
for  mercy,  and  to  Cornelius's  great  astonishment  addressed  him  by 
his  name.  Our  hero  ceased  his  assaults  upon  this  directly  personal 
appeal,  and  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses  when  his  beaten  foe 
whispered  him  that  he  was  his  former  associate  Armand. 

A  few  hurried  words  of  recognition  passed  between  them,  and 
Cornelius  in  hts  amazement  agreed  to  follow  Armand  from  the  Thea- 
tre ;  for  the  king  and  qUeen  had  retired  during  this  alarming  8c«>ney 
and  our  hero  was  doubly  nnxious  to  see  af\er  her  safety  without  the 
house,  and  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  career  of  the  altered  and  degra- 
ded being  whom  he  accompanied.  They  made  their  way  through 
the  combatants,  and  as  they  entered  the  street  they  saw  the  royal 
carriages  moving  off  at  a  quick  pace,  escorted  by  the  national  guards, 
and  obstructed  iby  the  mob,  who  had  not  yet  heard  the  particulars  of 
what  had  passed  within. 

As  Cornelius  stared  at  his  companion  he  could  scarcely  reconcile 
himself  to  the  belief  that  he  saw  before  him  the  once  gay,  flashy, 
well  dressed  aristocrat,  whose  lace  and  ruiHes  and  perfumery  bad 
made  him  confpicuous  among  the  vain  and  haughty  courtiers  c  f  Ver- 
saillcs.  He  was  now  pale  and  haggard  ;  his  black  hair  hanging  au- 
dreflaed  upon  his  shoulders,  his  clothes  of  vulgar  pattern  and  fash- 
ion, and  his  whole  person  neglected  and  even  dirty.  Armand  read 
our  hero's  thoiignts  ;  and  as  they  stopped  under  a  feebly  lighted  ga.te- 
way,  he  abruptly  said  "I  know  what  passes  in  your  mind,  Cornelius, 
but  you  must  not  think  of  me  ;  your  own  safety  and  the  service  of  the 
unhappy  queen  c?ill  loudly  for  a  proaipt  attention  to  yourself.  You  see 
me  changed — e.very  way  but  in  one  respect;  I  am  still,— can  you  be- 
lieve me.^  still  deeply  attached  to  my  former  benefactress.  Do  not 
reply  to  me  by  reproach  or  remark,  but  know  that  though  publicly 
her  foe,  I  labor  nighl  and  day  to  serve — or  rather  to  save  her.** 

"  What  then  are  you,  unhappy  man,  undi»r  this  altered  garb  ?" 
asked  Cornelius. 

"  Alas,  I  know  not  what .'" — answered  Arr.ind  ^lih  a  deep  sigh; 
but  recovering  his  assumed  air  of  probity  he  q  lickly  addtd — "  No,  I 
am  of  no  actual  station— I  am  but  Apatricty  i  tacrifice  and  suffer  all 
things  for  my  country's  good;  but  no  matter,  think  not  of  me— your 
life  hangs  on  a  hair.  Yourcondact  in  the  theitre  has  sealed  your 
fate  if  you  are  discovered.  Thank  God,  your  blows  fell  upon  me; 
but  still  without  instant  measures  of  safety  you  are  lost.  Your  only 
ch-.nice  is  in  trusting  yourself  to  me." 

Cornelius  was  struck  with  the  force  and  truth  of  these  obscrva 
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tions.  He  reflected  a  momeBt  on  the  hazard  to  which  he  was  expos- 
ed, and  he  determined  to  avail  himielf  of  the  proffered  aid  of  Ar« 
mand. 

*'  Will  you  give  yourself  up  to  me  for  this  one  night  ?"  asked  the 
latter  earnestly — *'  You  have  the  choice  between  safety  and  destruc* 
tioli.     Decide,  will  you?" 

**}  will — I  do,"  answered  Cornelius  with  firmness. 

'*  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent,*'  exclaimed  Armand. — *'  Fol- 
low me  and  do  in  all  things  as  I  do.  You  must  be  initiated  into  the 
ranks  of  the  patriots — ^you  must  be  one  of  us  in  seeming — your  safe- 
ty and  her's  depend  on  your  conduct — think  and  act  afterwards  as 
you  will." 

"  1  shall  not  flinch  from  any  trial,*'  cried  Cornelius — *' embarked 
in  the  adventure,  f  will  go  through  with  it." 

*•  Enough,"  said  Armand,  *«  you  are  saved. -^Now  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Iliumtnati  !** 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  Coruelius  started  and  shrunk  back.  He 
had  heard  of  their  horrid  orgies,  and  knew  their  desperate  designs. 

**  You  hesitate  .'"  said  Armand — "  you  need  not  fear,  for  I  have 
gone  through  it  all." 

"  Fear,"  cried  Cornelius  contemptuou«1y — **  lead  on." 

Armand  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  they  stepped  quickly  and  si- 
lently on  through  the  crowded  streets,  crossed  the  Place  Louis  XY 
and  the  bridge,  and  soon  gained  the  banks  of  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


'^  As  they  moved  onwards,  following  the  coarse  of  the  Seine,  along  itfl 
southern  side,  the  hum  of  the  city  gradually  died  away.  They  left  the 
Hotel  of  the  Invalids  behind  them  towards  the  left,  and  passed  parallel 
to  the  military  school,  and  the  Champ  de  Marsy  whore  the  Pont  de- 
Jtna  now  stands,  and  opposite  to  the  since  projected  site  of  the  palace 
of  the  king  of  Rome.  The  nicht  was  dark,  and  the  river  was  visible 
below  them  only  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  which  lined  its  banks,. re- 
flected deep  into  its  bosom,  and  seeming  a  regalar  colonade  of  brilliant 
pillars  rising  from  the  bottom  _of  the  stream.  Cornelias  was  silent,  for 
bis  mind  was  filled  with  thooght,  and  he  saw  the  necessity  of  clear  con- 
sideration and  resolute  reflection.  Armand  talked  fluently,  and  detailed 
to  his  companion  mnch  of  his  republican  career,  which  the  latter  listen- 
ed to  with  great  inrerest,  as  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  conn- 
dact  in  what  was  to  come. 

They  reached   at  length   the  Plaint  da  GreneUe,  and   traversing  its 
dreary  paths,  they  arrived  in  about  an  hour  under  the  ledge  of  wooded 
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hillf  which  itreteh  from  Meodon  to  tho  heights  of  St.  C1oiid,rroni  which 
they  are  Mparated  br  the  ravine  that  forma  the  road  to  Vertfaillet.  The 
moon  rose  folly »  and  shone  npon  the  landscape,  which  is,  in  that  point 
of  Tiew,  the  most  beaatiful  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  The  Chateaa  of 
Bellevae,  at  that  time  inhabited  by  the  king  s  connts,  bat  since  demol- 
ished, stood  on  the  top  of  the  eminence*  and  a  little  lower  down  were 
the  thicklv  planted  gronnds  of  the  hill  called  La  Butte  Coaslin^  which 
bad  boon  laid  ont  at  great  cost,  by  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Loais  XV. 
from  whom  the  place  takes  its  name.  The  white  walls  of  the  villa 
were  seen  throagh  the  spaces  of  the  plantation,  shining  in  the  refleclion 
of  the  moon  beams,  and  the  ccttaco  below  peeped  eat  fiom  the  yoaog 
trees  and  shrabs,  in  the  spreading  foliage  of  which  it  seems,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  to  hide  from  the  sommer  heats  and  the  gase  of  the  admiring 
traveller.  The  wooden  bridge,  then  old  and  cramblmg,  stretched  across 
the  river,  an  object  fur  more  pictaresqne  than  the  splendid  constructioM 
whose  arches  span  it  now;  and  above  rose  the  thick  wood  of  St.  Cload 
whicd  spreads  far  along  the  Seine,  and  down  to  the  banks  that  boand  iia 
winding  course. 

Cornelias  stopped  for  awhile  in  the  narrow  path,  on  the  brow  of  the 
bill,  alone  which  his  companion  led  the  way:  and  while  he  contemplat- 
ed the  caTnrbeaoty  .of  the  scene,  and  felt  as  if  his  whole  thoughts  could 
smoothly  float  on  the  silver-surfaced  stream, he  was  roused  by  Armand, 
who  stopped  short,  and  said  aload — 

*<  Now,  citizen,  we  are  arrived;  in  the  name  of  liberty  advance  and 
enter." 

Cornelias  started  at  the  summons,  hot  recollected  instantly  the  pur- 
poae  he  had  in  mind,  and  with  an  unhesitating  step  he  followed  close 
upon  his  guide.  They  entered  a  cavity  in  the  earth,  almost  wholly  con- 
cealed by  branching  shrubs,and  Armand  having  whispered  some  watch- 
word, a  man  dressed  in  black  received  them  in  silence,  and  motioned 
them  to  pass  on.  The  paaaage  was  narrow  and  winding,  dimily  light- 
ed at  intervals  by  melancholy  lamps,  which  shone  on  the  dark  walls,  and 
showed  occasionally  grim  ornaments  of  skulls  and  bones.  They  pene- 
trated far  into  one  of  those  excavations  which  are  formed  all  along 
the  face  of  the  hill,  aad  which  were  originally  intended  for  wine  vaults, 
aad  mestof  them  used  as  such,  f n  the  depth  of  one  of  these  recesses, 
tbe  society  of  the  Illuminati  held  their  secret  meetings.  Every  thing 
which  could  impose  on  tbe  minds  of  the  weak,  or  rouse  the  imagination 
of  the  enthosiastie  proselyte,  was  studied  in  the  dee&ratioruf  of  the 
cavern  council  chamber  and  its  approaches.  Dim  lights,  black  hangings, 
■eattered  instruments  of  death,  and  metiventoesof  mortality  were  display- 
ed- in  scanty  and  solemn  arrangement.  Armand  led  on  followed  by 
ODmelius,  who  felt  no  sentitiment  but  contempt  for  the  imposing  mum- 
mery; but  at  length  when  they  reached  an  opening  space,  which  Armand 
attnounced  ^  the  antichamber  of  the  council-room,  our  hero  started  with 
horror,  and  felt  bis  blood  run  chill  as  he  observed  three  or -four  na>-ed 
corpses  lying  on  the  floor,  in  the  breast  of  each  of  which  a  dagger  was 
•tuck,  while  from  each  a  stream  of  blood  ran  trickling. 
I*a  Annand  saw  his  emotion,  and  smiled.  He  felt  a  species  of  triumph 
in  the  momeatary-  ezpreasioii  of  alarms,  which  Cvnielius*s  Ace  dis- 


played.  But  the  latter  construed  his  smile  in  a  different  sense.  He 
thoaght  he  saw  in  it  the  rejoicing  treachery  of  a  murderous  inten- 
tion. He  shrank  back,  and  turned  his  head  round  with  the  view  of 
flying  from  the  place,  when  he  observed  two  men  dressed  in  blacky 
with  naked  swords  in  their  hands,  who  had  followed  silently  and 
made  retreat  impossible.  They  said,  with  an  encouraging  expression 
of  countenance,  <'fear  nothing,  citizen  ;  this  is  but  a  preparation  for 
the  test  of  your  courage  and  virtue." 

"  Do  not  hestitae,  nor  doubt  me,"  whispered  Armand  :  '^be  firm, 
or  you  are  lost.*' 

With  these  words  he  knocked  at  a  door  before  them,  and  on  his 
replying  still  in  whispers  to  some  questions  from  within,  it  opened  ; 
and  he  and  Cornelius  once  admitted,  it  closed  again,  with  a  sudden 
sound,  that  was  like  the  echoing  sentence  of  eternal  imprisonment. 

Three  men  of  fierce  aspect  sat  at  a  table  ;  their  looks  glanced  wild- 
Iv  througp.  their  raven  locks,  and  seemed  to  tell  a  story  of  ferocious 
Ihough  s  and  deeds.  The  chamber  was,  like  the  approaches  to  it, 
fiiint^  lighted  and  sadly  adorned.  A  book  lay  on  the  table,  with 
writing  materials.  .Three  or  four  daggers  were  its  only  furniture, 
and  their  blades  steeped  in  blood. 

A  few  rapid  questions  were  proposed  to  Armand,  as  to  the  name, 
age  and  quality  of  the  friend  whom  he  thus  introduced  for  admission 
to  the  society.     These  answered,  and  entered  in  the  register,  which 
lay  on.  the  table,  Cornelius  was  asked  if  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
first  proof  of  his  patriotism,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
and  his  hatred  of  its  foes.     He  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  then 
it  was  demanded  of  Armand  whether  he  was  willing  to  set  the  ex- 
ample ta  his  friend  of  the  deed  irhich  he  would  l^  called  upon  to" 
perform.     Armand  replied  that  he  was ;  and  on  the  word,  a  curtain 
was  drawn,  which  disclosed  a  cave  still  darker  than  the  other,   from 
the  andistinguishable  depths  of  which  low  groans  were  heard  to  pro- 
ceed.    They  became  gradually  louder ;  and  finally  a  blood-stained 
coach  was  brought  forward  by  two  men,  and  on  which  lay  bound 
another,  writhing  in  apparent  agony. 

*^Take  that  dagger,  brother,"  said  the  president  in  a  holk>w,  yet 
fierce  tone.  **  Take  the  dagger,  and  strike  the  Aristocrat  to  the 
heart." 

Armand  seized  the  weapon,  and  advanced  towards  the  couch.  The 
mad  who  lay  on  it,  and  who  seemed  sufre*'ing  under  the  infliction  of 
torture,  no  sooner  saw  the  uplifted  weapon,  than  he  uttered  a  shriek, 
whieh  seemed  to  pierce  Cornelius's  heart,  and  screamed  aloud  for  a 
mercy  .' 

'*  No  mercy  for  the  Aristocrat— no  hope  for  the  Royalist,"  cried 
Armand  ;  "blood,  blood,  in  the  name  of  our  country  and  our  re- 
venge !"  and  with  the  last  word  be  struck  the  dagger  full  against  the 
supplicant's  breast.  A  stream  of  blood  folMwed  the  weapon  as  he 
drew  it  baclt — a  deeper  groan  issued  fVora  the  body,  and  both  the  exe- 
cutioner and  the  victim  were  instantly  concealed  by  the  black  curtain 
which  fell  between  them  and  the  witness  of  the  deed.  * 

Cornelius  stood  shocked  with  astonishment  and  horror.  A  few 
minutes  of   dreadful  silence  passed  over,  when  the  curtain  was 
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■lowly  raised,  and  the  mate  attendants  carried  forth  a  dead  body, 
the  poi^nard  fast  in  its  bleeding  boflom.  They  passed  the  door,  and 
Cornelias's  heavt  sunk  as  he  heard  the  dead  weight  of  the  corpse  fall 
on  the  earthen  floor. 

The  couch  was  affain  brought  forward,  and  on  it  lay  another  man, 
apparently  more  exnaustbd  or  more  firm  than  the  first,  for  he  only 
heaved  heavy  si^hs,  and  bat  half  turned  his  pallid  face  and  scarce 
open  eyes,  with  indifference  or  insensibility  on  the  scene. 

**  Now,  citisen,  take  that  dagger  and  rid  the  country  of  one  enemy 
more,  establishing  your  right  to  her  flrratitude,  and  our  confidence. 
Take  up  the  dagger,"  cried  the  president. 

Cornelius  in  the  abstraction  of  terror  seized  the  weapon — advan- 
ced  as  it  were^nstinctively  towards  the  couch — raised  his  arm  while 
his  brain  reeled — ^but  started  in  instantaneous  recollection  of  the 
scene  before  him,  and  of  the  deed  he  was  about  to  commit.  The 
dagger  was  falling  fVom  his  hand,  when  the  prostrate  man  called  to 
him  in  a  smothered  whisper,  inaudible  or  unnoticed  by  the  person 
at  the  table,  and  the  mute  attendants,  "strike  fearlessly,  Cornelias — 
it  is  I,  Armand — there  is  no  reality  in  your  blow  ;  1  wear  a  corselet, 
and  your  dagger's  blade  runs  up  into  its  own  hilt, — strike  !" 

A  quick  conviction  flashed  across  Cornelius's  mind.  He  saw  that 
ail  was  a  hideous  trick  to  try  the  nerves  of  the  proselytes.  He 
■truck  at  the  bosom  of  his  pretended  victim.  The  groan  issued  and 
the  blood  flowed  from  the  sprinsr-dagger's  handle — and  the  curtain 
fell  between  him  and  the  council  chamber. 

Armand  sprang  upon  his  feet,-  hastily  threw  on  his  clothes,  and 
was  with  dUr  hero  hurried  by  the  mutes  into  another  room,  where 
brilliant  li^ts  showed  a  party  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  young  men, 
carousing,  eating,  drinking,  and  enjoying  themselves,  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  frightful  ordeal  through  which  the  uninitiated  were 
made  to  pass.  This  mockery  of  blood  and  horror  was  used  as  Cor- 
nelius had  surmised,  to  prove  the  courage  and  desperation  of  those 
who  wished  Ibr  admittance.  Those  who  had  gone  through  the  trial 
acted  the  pa^rt  of  the  sacrificed  Aristocrats.'  Dead  bodies  were  pro- 
cared  from  the  hospitals  and  burying  grpunds,  and  danger  to  the  ac- 
tors avoided  by  spring  daggers,  and  concealed  breast-plates,  while 
bladders  containing  blood  were  made  to  burst  by  the  harmless  blows. 

After  these  initiatory  horrors,  which  many  of  the  highly  excited 
vouths  would,  in  that  hey-day  of  republican  frenzy,  have  gloried  in 
nad  they  been  real,  the  newly  admitted  member  was^  all  at  once  in- 
troduced into  the  scene  of  festive  enjoyment  before  described. — • 
Beyond  that  there  was  nothing  terrible.  An  oath  of  patriotism  and 
secrecy,  a  signal  communicated,  and  a  certain  sum  deposited  to  aid 
thejreneral  fund, — all  the  ceremonies  of  installation  were  completed. 

Cornelius  went  through  all,  and  retired  with  Armand,  who  excus- 
ed his  net  having  communicated  the  unreal  nature  of  the  ceremonies 
to  his  companion  on  the  plea  of  his  oath  of  secrecy.  Cornelias  ad- 
m  tted  the  excuse ;  and  before  morning  he  reached  Paris,  bearing  a 
certificate  of  his  civism,  and  consequent  safety,  and  his  head  still 
troubled  with  bewildering  doubts  of  the  truth  of  what  had  passed. 

From  this  night  in  which  he  was  nominally  enrolled  in  the  list  of 


tile  Jacobins,  and  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  their  moet  celebra- 
ted  sect,  our  hero  became,  to  all  appearance,  one  of  the  most  fnrioas 
of  that  faction.  Introduced  by  Armand  into  the  clubs,  and  other 
assemblies  of  the  patriots,  be  was  considered  a  zealoos  convert  to 
their  cause.  He  joined  the  national  guard,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
command  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  city.  In  these  capacities  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  serving  the  queen,  and  the  indulgence 
of  an  occasional  admission  to  her  presence,  which  he  could  not  oth* 
erwise  have  obtained.  He  often  stood  for  hours  of  duty,  firmly 
yet  temperately  protecting  her  in  her  own  palace  from  the  insults  of 
his  rabble  associates.  He  many  a  tine  volunteered  the  duty  of  guard 
upon  her,. and  in  the  capacity  of  oiBcer  he  procured  her  frequent 
interviews  with  the  king,  in  the  dork  and  lecret  corridor  behind  her 
apartments ;  and  more  than  once  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  watch  at  the 
open  door  of  her  bed-room  for  a  whole  night,  pursuant  to  the  brutal 
orders  given  him,  and  to  alleviate  the  indignities  she  was  exposed  to, 
by  his  delicate  respect,  and  his  ardent  assurances  of  support  and 
assistance. 

The  dreary  winter  of  1791  thus  pass,ed  over,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
royalists  sank  every  day  lower.  Scenes  of  the  most  aifectinff  na- 
tnre  continually  took  place  between  the  king  and  queen.  He  show- 
ed a  wonderful  mixture  of  occasional  courage  with  habitual  weakness, 
at  times  rising  to  a  great  degree  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  once  sinking 
so  low  as  to  remain  ten  whole  days  without  uttering  a  single  word. 
The  people  hurried  on  the  frantic  course  in  which  they  were  piloted  ' 
by  a  few  all-powerful  villains;  and  the  only  wonder  appears  to  be 
the  long  delays  which  retarded  the  consummation  of  their  criminsal 
career. 

Tbe  formation  of  the  military  and  the  civil  household  of  the  king 
accumulated  the  emigrations  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  almost 
wholly  bereft  of  his  friends,  but  few  having  courage  to  outstay  a 
meajiure  which  did  not  leave  him  a  single  member  of  the  nobility  in 
his  service.  He  felt  this  deeply ;  but  the  queen  looked  on  her  grow- 
ingr  distresses  with  a  complacency  and  a  courage  that  seemed  more 
than  human.  She  still  attended  assiduously  to  the  care  of  her  child- 
ren, and  never  neglected  the  duties  of  her  religion.  In  one  of  its 
material  offices  she  was  mainly  assisted  by  the  intervention  of  Cor- 
nelius, and  the  aid  of  his  friend,  our  worthy  priest ;  for  the  latter 
was  the  clergyman,  who  clandestinely  introduced  into  the  palace 
chapel  by  our  hero  on  Easter  morning  long  before  the  dawn  appear- 
ed, officiated  in  the  holy  mysteries  which  she  that  day  devoutly 
joined  in. 

The  20th  of  June  came  on — that  great  forerunner  of  the  more  de- 
cisive 10th  of  August.  On  the  former  of  these  days,  when  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris,  headed  by  Santerre,  defiled  through  the  halls  of  the 
palace,  and  for  hours  held  their  rojal  prisoners  in  a  state  of  torturing 
uncertainty  worse  than  actual  death,  our  hero  was  among  the  ranks 
of  the  national  guard  ;  and,  true  to  his  object,  the  service  of  the 
queen,  he  stood  close  by  her  side  in  the  council  chamber,  beyond 
which  she  could  not  penetrate  in  her  effisrts  to  get  near  the  king. 
Her  distress  at  being  thus  separated  from  him  in  his  danger  was  ex- 
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cesstye  ;  and,  at  the  verj 'moment  when  he  was  displaying  an  un- 
wonted share  of  courage,  and  putting  the  soldier's  hand  upon  his 
breast  to  prove  that  it  beat  catmlj,  she,  upon  hearing  that  Madame 
Elizabeth  had  personated  her  when  the  rabble  called  for  her,  and  was 
then  with  the  king,  exclaimed,  \*My  sister  with  him  !  She,  then, 
serves  for  the  rampart  which  my  body  should  form  !  Let  me,  too, 
join  him,  and,  if  necessary,  die  ip  his  defence  !*' 

Bat  the  rash  of  the  crowd  pr?YeDied  all  approach,  and  she  sat  down 
beside  stable, on  which  she  held  the  Daaphin  sittihg  before  her;  while 
his  sister  occupied  a  chair  close  to  her  royal  mother. 

Cornelias  at  this  moment  presented  her  with  a  trl-colored  cockade,  in 
the  doable  view  of  farthering  her  safety  by  making  her  bear  the  badge  of 
patriotism,  and  of  displaying  to  the  fierce  horde  aroand  him  his  assum- 
ed republicanism.  She  placed  the  cockade  opon  her  head;  and  the 
Daaphin,  like  his  father,  in  another  chamber,  wore  on  his  the  greasy 
bonnet  rouge  of  a  votary  of  the  blood  v  freedom  which  it  was  meant  to 
symbolize.  To  these  oompliancos  with  the  popular  feeling  of  the  lives 
of  the  royal  party  were  probably  owing,  on  that  occasion. 

From  this  day  hope  lay  dead  ;  and  the  10th  of  August  came  on,  to 
make,  as  it  were,  its  very  memory  extinct.  It  is  needless  to  d^ell 
on  the  heart-rending  scenes  of  that  dreadlul  day.  All  tbatcan.be 
imagined  of  the  mental  sufferings  of  her  whose  feelmgs  it  is  my  more 
particular  object  to  depict,  must  fall  short  of  their  reality ;  and,  as  to 
Atm,  the  hero  of  my  tale,  enough  has  been  said  to  let  the  reader 
'judge  of  the  terrible  violence  of  his  emotion,  in  a  crisis  which  must 
have  driven  it  to  its  greater  possible  excess.  The  accustomed  fatal- 
ity awaited  this  day  on  every  measure  taken  by  the  king,  when  op- 
posed to  the  queen's  courage  and  acute  perception  of  events  Had 
the  royal  family  remained  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  there  it 
but  little  doubt  but  it  would  have  resisted  the  attack;  for  many  of 
the  national  guards,  and  most  of  the  sections,  were  disposed  to  defend 
the  king.  When  the  morning  dawned,  after  a  night  of  terrible  pre- 
paration, the  king,  the  queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  went  down  into 
the  court-yard,  to  revive,  by  their  presence,  the  drooping  loyalty  of 
the  m-djority  of  the  national  guards.  It  was  there  the  heioic  Marie 
Antoinette  displayed  the  daring  energy  of  her  mind,  in  bravely  ha- 
ranguing the  faltering  troops,  and  urging  them  to  their  duty.  Cor- 
nelius was  in  the  ranks,  and  he  abetted  her  e0brts  to  the  last,  shout- 
ing Vive  le  Roi  et  la  Reiner  until  the  feint  echoingsof  the  voices  which 
repeated  his  cry  were  lost  in  the  mournful  silence  preserved  by  the 
greater r  number  of  the  troops.  The  preparation  for  the  attack  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  when  the  tan'y  deputation  from  the  National  Assem- 
bly, inviting  the  king  to  take  refuge  with  his  family  in  their  protec- 
tion, was  received  by  the  queen  with  the  memorable  expression,  «*  I 
would  sooner  be.  nailed  to  these  walls  !'*  But  the  strong  representa- 
tions of  Ruerlerer,  the  messenger  Irom  the  Assembly,  and  the  incli- 
nation of  the  king,  prevailed  over  her  repugnance,  and  she  consent- 
ed to  the  proposal.  The  royal  family  accordingly  took  their  way 
across  the  gardens  to  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  :'the  pslace  was  at- 
tacked, and  desolation  and  carnage  covered  with  their  black  and 
bloody  wings  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy. 


1% 

Wnm  ttat  fwM  HU  Om  jodieMl  narder  ol  tb*  k»g»  CoraeUof 
Bred  U  a  atole  of  caatMued  tgitatioa  »ad  suffering.  He  never  saw 
the  queeo,  fiadisg  tU  his  efforts  vain  to  gaio  admittance  to  the  Tem- 
ple where  she  was  confined,  vitbeut  incarring  suspicion,  the  conse- 
^jvence  of  wkick,  in  those  times,  was  almost  certain  death.  He  was* 
bswever,  indefatigable  in  eflbrts  to  serve  her  cause  in  every  possi- 
rfble  way.  He  assuoied  an  exaggerated  air  of  Jackobinism  in  his 
dcoortmeBt  aad  opiaiona,  by  which  he  gained  a  considerable  share  of 
inflMeoce,  in  hia  sectioB,  and  he  was  thus  eaabled,  in  concert  with 
ethers  ef  the  king's  friends,  to  bring  about  many  alievaatioMs  lo  the 
deplorable  atnCe  w  bins  and  bis  hapless  family.  He  entered  into  a 
strict  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  all  those  likely  to  give  a 
hope  ef  relief,  either  externally  or  in  France,  and  he  thus  aided,  at 
a  thousand  riska^  to  GMter  in  himself  and  others  false  hopes,  which 
added  tenfold  ta  the  shock  of  the  cjUamilous  result. 

Cornelius  bad  aa  additioniil  source  of  anxiety  in  Father  0*C4rilo» 
fan,  who  was  farced  to  quit  Versailles  from  the  violence  of  the  per- 
secutions to  which  all  the  clergy  were  subjected,  and  took  refuge  ia 
^guise  under  the  very  root  of  Cornelius's  lodging.  Maay  priva> 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  priest,,  and  stratagems  on  his  friend's,  were 
necessary  to  elude  the  viisilant  eye  of  the  jacobia  police  ;  but  by  a 
figid  attention  toCoraelius's  suggestioas  and  by  the  good  luck  which 
Midsseme  men  with  safety  through  perils  which  threaten  inevitable 
niin.  Father  O'Collogaa  escaped  unharmed  through  the  **  Reign  oi 
Terror." 

The  king  was  at  length  removed  Irom  bis  prison  to  the  scaffold^ 
having  displayed  through  lingeriac  months  a  wouderful  continuance 
ef  passive  courage,  resignation,  benevolence,  and  dignified  humility, 
fiis  widowed  i^ueea  had  her  cup  of  misery  full ;  but  her  brutal  ty« 
nnts  fbuad  the  neaas  to  make  it  overflow.  Terrbr  for  her  children's 
Miety  was  every  hour  on  the  stretch,  rackias  her  heart  with  the  an- 
Cuish  of  anticipated  ill ;  and  the  saint-like  devotedness  of  her  fel- 
mw-sufferer  aad  more  Uian  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth,  added  new 
feags  on  her  accouat  Every  thought  was  now  turned  on  flight* 
«nd  every  energy  of  mind  was  called  into  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  wished  to  snatch  the  sufferers  from  their  impending  (ate.  Nu- 
merous plana  were  formed  but  abandoned  from  various  obstacles 
which  made  tbem  evidently  laipracticable.  Only  one  wore  the  prom- 
ise of  soceesst  *nd  ^  <bat  one  our  hero  was  a  cbiei  aotor. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

0«m6ll«s  at  teafth  fiieeettdMl  in  gettlttg  MoMelf  ayytated  iMt  of 
t^  DMnlelp*!  otteers,  whMe  dttty  It  wti-to  guaH  the  ro^  ^iaoiiers* 
fe  •»«•  Dionthi  after  the  kinc**  death,  he  eec«|iM  this  poat  with 
greet  eautien ;  aDdl,  by  welUfetcoed  zeal  4a  the  itlaeharge  ef  ita  d«- 
tiea,  he  eempietely  ayoMed  allaiMpieieii  ftl*  hfta  devatleo  le  her  ovar 
#haBi  he  was  expected  te  tyraanlae.  He  aeuaded  deeply,  hat  pm* 
■inlly,tbe  hearts  ef  his  A»llawoA«ers(  aad,  after  lea^  eoafiderathNi 
of  their  respectire  chara<iterB  and  conduct,  he  fouad  lh«t  he  caiM 
■aCaly  traal  two  of  them  with  the  deaiga  ha  bad  in  view.  He  aaeari- 
ingly«  by  gradnal  meant,  preparad  tfioae  men,  Taalan  and  Lepltra* 
fat  iit  eeafidance  he  rapeaed  in  theiu ;  and  havtaa  cbmmaaicatad 
aveny  Ihinf  to  the  queea,  he  foand  It  easamM  that  he  ehaitld  yieM 
np  the  chequered  happlaeas  of  seeing  her,  and  ponring  ima  har 
gratefal  aar  his  vawa  of  deep  respeet  and  eaer^tic  loyality.  it  wan 
nneasmry  far  the  external  preptfatlena  Cm-  aacapa,  that  ha  shoaM,  Car 
atma  lima  preceding  tlie  atiampt,  abaadan  hia  right  af  guard ;  and 
ha  abccrdiagly  made  it  orw  to  hia  Ura  asaeelatea,  davaling  htmaair 
entirely  to  the  haaardona  dutiae  without  The  ChoTaHar  da  Jafjaya^ 
a  Uaiitonant  general  in  the  king's  service,  and  who  had  been  Ira* 
quently  employed  by  him  in  missiona  ol  ^reat  delicacy  and  impoK- 
anaa«  was  ahoean  by  the  qaeea  as  the  ahiaf  on  eparalar  in  the  pro- 
jaaled  attempt  The  plaa  was  laid  befote  him,  approved  af,  and  «|» 
tared  into  with  the  promptnem  and  activity  which  anaare  aacceaa  un 
■seat  anterpriaes  where  Fata  atenls  natiter.  NoraMndp  was  fixed  a* 
as  the  point  af  escape,  from  Iha  ibciiitt  afforded  by  its  coast  for  am«* 
b^aHoa  for  England.  A  ahlp  was  hired  to  be  in  readlneaa  In  ona  aC 
lb  ports,  and  measures  taken  to  eacure  relays  of  •horeee  all  along  tha 
laad.  Conaiderabta  expenses  ware  incurred;  but  ihrnia  were  aol 
wanlh^g,  and  our  hero's  contribniian  was  not  a  small  one*  The  da. 
Itt|/l  af  the  plan  ware  as  fbHow*  :^ 

''jKie  Qneea  and  Madame  Elinabeth,  were  to  ha«a  haaa  dressed  hi 
man's  dothea,  which  w«re  broaghtt  secretly  into  thoTemole  by  the  tsm 
dfesDciata  commiMariea.  I'he  royal  atsiars  were  lo  have  baea  then  da»« 
oralad  with  trl-CDlonMl  scadb»  and  Ihrniihed  with  tielkala  aach  aa  wen 
berne  by  the  manioipal  officers.  The  yoang  king  aad  bis  sister  waia 
to  bare  been  disgaisoed  in  dresses  similar  ta  those  of  tiie  ohildrea  of  ilia 
man  who  vrwj  day  assisted  to  clean  and  arrange  the  lampa,  and  who  al* 
ways  left  the  Ttmple  before  seven  o*elock  in  the  evening.  <>n  the  evan* 
inn  destined  lor  the  attempt,  after  tbia  man  had  retired,  aad  theaentinela 
wna  had  aeon  him  go  oat  were  relieved  on  tbenr  peeta.  Cornel iaa  was  to 
have  entarad  the  tower,  di^iaed  like  him,  and  famished  with  a  tiehal 
for  admittance,  aach  aa  was  asedbyall  tbeworkmaa  amplayed  in  tha 
Tampla.  He  was  ta  have  praoaeded  to  the  qaaen'o  apartmeat,  bis  tin 
hex  an  hia  aim»  and  to  have  takea  the  children  fifpi  the  haa^ipf  {Taalan 
wha  waa  t9  have  acolded  bim  aeverely,  for  not  having  came  himaajf 
•eanar  ta  amnfa  tha  lampa.    The  priaoamm  wara  tlmn  ta  aaoi 


"nNilmB  in  ^mtiMig  the  !»#«■,  m  iMt  mmt&tudtmmd  il  wm  thwtwl  ite 

Ihsr  alight  Moeaed  in  iIm  hiiMdom  atttoi^. 

Pan^orti  inkier  fiMgtttd*  bmim  hBYMif  h««a  r^htfty  (HoMrMfr  thraifh 

Ibe  iftfitnee  of  Cortelias,  h«t^  IHlle  fbar  of  pmvmt  ww  eitlettemed.  ■»• 

ly  iiM7  iho«M  hare  at  letoc  the  Hatr  ofit  by  iv«  *  ttx  bmM.    Thraa 

■ihiieliti  ix>#rt«4y  |Wi^Mg4  fertlw  j— nwfL    The^iMM^tiw  ypim» 

Mnf,  Miikhe  Clwralw  de  Jbr>3r««  were  t»  h«T«  MuaiM  iiiifHi; 

MHiifiMv  wrhh-l^ittv,  ilte  mooihI  ;  Madame  EllMihtifr  aMk  Teiriaii,  te 

third.    CeraeliM^t  ip^a ^Ceaonhfriandor the  ehevMliav'f ,. epefd t»  Hm* 

leheva 

a  #BRe 

■'■'*  ^ 

eBUfii 


tiddev aa  pentKoeato  tp#e  ef the flehffiolaiH  V  aed  thethiMlfvaa  ta 
leaa  yeiile^  by  Falhdf  VKCoUegiiit^ttadar  •ainrilar  diigaiae,  ler  bia 
pwauta  in  Kle*  a^n^lt  aa  Ma  iniKierf'eanar^'had  nn^-  bbn  an  i 

wtt&i  aBfiavt  heieaaDeeit* 


Ew*  yiaiiiniaiy  baif  tboe  ieady>  the  aebiielafi  is  aMaadei 
ibe  diflcieet  aMieiii  tbeeaMrppAeA^paiaed  in'lbeia  eeHliea  etali 
tfBd'tbe  ieaDhMe»«r  aM  weend  lifr to  tbo  Webaat  Miehb  efte  ft*d  o 


tbe  ieaDhMa»«r  aM  weend  li^to  tbo  bigbaat  iNlehw  efte  ft*d 
le  fiwalieted  elk  baft  w  e^hii  trial  tmk&  be-gi^ee  fiir  theeeeecf  tf  ■» 
wall  uMuiitad  el*Bii^  of  p^pawHwia^  Ol»  *e  ipera  dB)r«  Ibe  nigbr  if 
«bieb«Ma  to  pal  oH  te'iMe;«a  benf^ef  niaMnlie«vy  vielMeedSpbMi* 
ed  itaeif  arooeg  the  roob,  who  roae  in  Tarieaa  qeaftaii  of  thd  ekj,  W IM 
■mwed  pai^oae  efpiMagJagtba  gfedanr  abapatof  oiibeaed  aejnr,  the 
ibaeDity  of  whieb  eaawnaditwe bad  ndaad  tbeiVprlee  beyoed the  itauiail 
if  the  people'a  ideaa  of  jaatiee»  er  tMr  owe  taiweeieeaa,  wbieb  letM\ 
eeeeeWf  ragetelae  Ibev  eatMBeie'eff  tbOMiitieat  "loeipt  aaeaHnee'Wwa 
labeAbytbe  aemiiiwitte  ywlHlwaie  liate.  The  berriew  wiM  eM 
eiwed— ^li-yeatpirtg  areve,  witbeei  cieafitiea,  aaaeW wi  diflweitiii  loibb 
mgktm  oieyeMaai  tew«d»<aqapehiiBMa  lewMrMeitable^  aad  tbeiri^ 
lfli#8d  eefaffffbNFWaii  OBMaqvaotly  tetaHyabaMlMied* 

Hie  bejMa  of  eemliM  sod  birftiei*rdid*flee  wbelty  atah  with  tMh 
fidbnei  Hii  amgihiedtuwaittaft  eaypitril  bini»  atd  be  weobl'iieteMH. 
e8Bttodei|Miv.  BiiCbef«ietio«rl«ltMetlf#oee.  IWwrbedaeiflad'vpeb 
■hneat  all  theaalbw  edhevemrwhe  bed  biii«e#tbedtaigan  of  the  tlttrea, 
md rttemed  iePliHr after tbelriiM^i d«tb.  The  ObeftNer ie  JaijaTb 
#M  eM  of  tb*eilMndb  (Hwiif^tmom  mUhkim  eboM  datnt ;  and  attolb^ 
dr  efiafbd  io  fbe  peieoe  of  the  braVe  add  fUtbibl  Father  O'Collogtnt 
Hto  bed  net,  bo«v«T«r  fhnn  the-  flNt,  the  leial  bope  ef  aeoeeaa  hi  the 
ftana  ibr  ceeape.  He  waa  detefttiinrd  t»  ge  tbieei^li  hi  all  batardi  with 
die  moeeedlDfi  ef  Me  frtend ;  bvt  he  teld  him,  aa  be  coolly  drew  eff 
tiM  jaek-boota  ie  %«Meb  he  had  been  adjwotrad  fer  bla  ride  in  the  cipee^ 
Hy  of  po8ltlioii»  •<  I  knew  #el1  eiioegh,  agrah,  that  aarron^i  the  one  of 
thme  boots  wonid  eroat  fbe  baek  of  a  horae  in  thbr  attempt,  any  how. 
Ifo,  no,  the  divil'atoe  bnay  to  let  •  any  goodoome  of  the  nnfortnnate 
enaeen.  He  baa  an  onid  fpite  againtt  ber ,  and  ^on'll  lee  every  plafe 
ikwirted,  depend  vpon  it.  Bet  rll  ftick  eleae  by  yen,  my  dear  bon 
■ever  fear,  thoogfa  Otfid  fiitk  Mmaelfwaeto  oome  between  na.  The 
darker  the  atorm,  the  bonlder  Til  ftown  at  it;  aogo  on  with  year 
flnna  and  plota,  and  here'a  that  yon  may  win  ! "  With  thcae  wtvrdt  he 
qnellbd  eiT  a  large  glasa  of  brimdt  afld  water,  fht  the  night  waa  cold^ 
and  he  itMTwitii  watehhig,  and  the  aMioyance  of  hli  tigm4hting-eoes> 
tame. 

Conieliw»iioiblflgdtiinted,pr«««d#i<hff4nb  Vigour  •  new  plan  *r 


lit  .mx  pmmT»  Airo 

dM  i|mm'«  «ie»p»«  M  which  he  AmbMhwl  alaiMl  vrtry  •hiliof  ef 
raaaiaiag  fands.  la  Ibii  cflhrt  he  wtm  mumi&d  by  levaral  of  hb  fen 
oiaup  w  the  Qftr4a-d««C«rfe  ;  «  regaiar  cham  of  ccnoHuiicatiai 
owned  en  by  their  maiuii  with  the  eml;  aad  the  gallmt  de  Jaijiye 
the  fWMwi  and  Mfpert  ef  the  whele.  For  the  aeeoea  ef  this  ef- 
ftrty  it  WM  iieiMary  that  the  yen  aheald  ewepe  alone,  fiw  it  waa  IbaBd 
»le,  ia  the  hMfoaoing  ri^oerof  the  ffiaoKHmlatieiia,  te  eairy 


attheaane  tine  M adaaae  EOBBbeth  Md  the  oMIdien.    De  larjav* 


asdoer  bore  wrote  iD  teroM  of  the  nraat  ImpaaeieMd  aoppliaelraii  to 
^aeoDt  entreating  her  to  adopt  thii  plan,  at  her  life  waa  every  daj  me** 
need, and  no  fear  waa  tobe  apprehended  aa  they  thenght,  ier  her  nno^ 
fendingaialer  or  the  Mmeeent  ehildran.  Mane  AiMeineite  eoffwed  a 
long  etraggle  between  her  eonfiieting  feelinfi  on  thii  ardnona  and  try* 
iig  qneatim.  The  piepamtiette  e?  eaoape  wereeaiTied  en  by  her  i»- 
Mhtigable  adherente;  but  the  night  db  whieh  the  atleaDpt  wm  to  have 
been  made,  when  the  aanent  CeraeKna  wntehed  onleide  the  Temple 
faidene  Ibr  the  eignal  ef  her  readineee  a  Kgfat  in  her  window^— tie  Inoip 
amearad:  aa  the  niemet  of  aeperjCion  ftom  her  ohildren  drew  neart 
•he  eenid  net  eonaent;  and  all  the  daring  ef  the  bareine  annk  befeie  the 
tendenieea  ef  the  Mother. 

The  fiHowIng  letter  to  de  Jariaye  wan  received  by  the  faithini 
Tealan,  from  the  hand  which  he  had  been  prepared  to  lead  tkrongli 
the  dAagereua  traek  of  the  priaen  bennda. 

«*Wehn^eind»igeiainabrtoh»dtenni    thatkaMi  botlhavn 
deeply  grattied  hi  fiadlagen  One  oeeariona  new  proel  ef  the 


tion  of  yonraelf  and  your  firienda.  '  Yon  have  mj  anbevnded 
donee.  Yoii  muat  not  aappeae  that  my  Courage  haa  lailed :  my  feel- 
ings for  my  children  hare  alone  made  n»e  waver;  happy  aa  I  ahenld 
be  in  freedom  from  thie  horrid  nUee,  I  eannei  eeparate  myanlf  from 
them ;  away  from  them  I  cauld  have  ne  Mfoynnent,  even  in  iiheity  { 
and  thia  eonvietien  leavee  me  withont  a  elngle  regret** 

On  the  night  of  the  third  M  Jaly,  |1W,  her  aoa  waa  iarced  from 
her  arma,  to  eoramence  h\§  lingering  death*  ef  anfieriage  and  pnree* 
cntions,  from'  which  the  nMBMM^  receile.  In  a  nmnth  BMre,  the  da» 
ola(e  mother  wae  taken  from  her  danghter  andaieter,  and  phinged  foe* 
lorn  and  uneolaced  into  the  narrow  dungeon  of  the  Condergerie. 
There  she  lay  for  ten  weeks,  amidst  all  the  dreary  privations  hnapad 
on  the  most  odiotts  crimiaala  ;  the  atone  floor  and  hare  walls  of  ^er 
narrow  cell  receiving  her  bitter  teers,  and  eebeing  the  sigha  oC  Imt 
brave  but  breaking  heart.  Bowed  down  by  indlgniliea  that  had  ne 
name  till  she  endnrcd  them;  bereft  of  the  meanest  oonsolationa ;  .tem 
with  anxiety  for  the  uncertain  late  of  her  ehiidren,  bopeleaa,  age*> 
nized — did  her  thoughts  ever  fly  back  to  her  daya  of  splendid  grMt- 
nesf ,  to  the  magnificence  oi*  Versailles,  or  the  more  voluptnoas  ele- 
•gaoce  of  the  Tritaon  ?  or  were  the  weary  hoora  of  this  lone  dungeen 
brizhtened  by  visions  of  immortality,  and  cheered  by  thjs  whiapered 
melodies  of  hope  ? 

Bat  those  who  would  follow  up  the  picture^  who  would  indulge  in 
the  full  flow  of  deep.fblt  thoughta;  who  would  learn  to  aeom  the 

*See  Note  at  the  ooaclaaioa  of  this  Tale. 


illie  BMeriM  of  life,  snd  wlio  bavinf  «ad«nlMd  tb*  elnnBtsr  of 
Mirie  Antoinetfe,  woaM  qu«iioh  the  flow  of  Uioir  adburatkm  in  torn 
«f  bitter  wjwftkj  witb  bor  soieriBi^^ — ^tfaooe  miut  do  m  Ibavo 
doiM,  And  linger  Umg  in  tbe  dvagaoa  wharo  ■ha  laid  hor  bal^ 
iMi  bead. 

On  the  12tb  October,  the  underwent  a  midnight  exaaMnation  ia 
ber  eell,  by  the  pabltc  aeoawr,  tad  otbar  oAoen  of  jwMiM.  The  14tb 
WM  fixed  nar  ber  trial  hj  tbe  rerofaitiofiary  tribmal,  and  ob  tbe  jMPa> 
ceding  daj,  thia  daogbtar,  wile,  and  mother  of  kiage,  ptoeuiad  mm 
the  kind-hearted  wife  of  the  jail^,  a  needfe  aad  ttoead  wheaawitli 
le  mead  ber  ahoee ! 

She  appeared  beibie  the  oanrt  of  blood,  and  heard  the  depmitij— 
ef  forty  witac  mc  9  againet  her,  aaMl  aaswoed  the  deep  toaed  aad  odM 
ooB  ealnmniea  of  her  aeeueen,  ia  words  of  digaity  aad  feeliag  whiaii 
made  the  gailty  ■hriak,  aad  fea4  a  thrill  of  woadenag  pity  throagh 
a?cfy  heart  not  wholly  pfstrified.  She  heard  her  gealenee  of  death 
prononnead  br  the  gkwmy  preeideat,  withoot  the  leeeiaaiolioB ;  aa4 
then  MoetTed  from  the  haada  of  a  treaihlii^  yeaderaie  a  glaaa  af 
wafer,  her  oaly  •  aaateaaaae  for  mx-and-thiity  boon.  At  half  paii 
fear  o'clock  oa  the  aMiramigof  the  Idth,  aha  wea  re-eeDdaeled  tohcv 
eell,  where  she  flnng  henetf  npea  her  bed,  ead  slept  soaadly  aalil 
stK,  ateaahe  wse  loased  br  theeatvaneaof  the  coaalitalioBal  priMt, 
who  waa  ordered  to  atlead  her. 

She  at  first  reftwed  his  proffered  spiritual  aid  ;  aad  oa  her  ooas* 
phiiaiag  of  the  Wolaat  cold  ia  her  feet,  to  wUeh  the  st^MOt  bload 
lafiised  to  ciraalals, ha  piaead a  pillow  oa  them;  aadtheacomnfcsna* 
ii^  hia  official  haraagua  exelaioied — 

M  Year  death  ia  ahoat  to  expiate*-" 

«*FaaltsbataetoriBiea!"  intsnmpted  she.  • 

Oa  the  a«xt  moiaing  all  heiag  ready  fer  her  drear  ferewell  of  th# 
wastdt^whereshehadsomocheBJayed,  and  so  much  suflbred,  aha 
left  her  duageoa,  aad  aioaated  with  the  uriest  theoonmoaeart  used 
fer  the  ooaireyaaoe  of  the  basest  arimiaais.  'Every  graad  and  lofty 
feelttf  of  her  whole  life  seesMd  to  have  rushed  back  ia  a  snpematt 
wmk  tide,  to  c^vale  and  etmoUe  her  appearaace  in  that  dreadful  hoar* 
Am  the  cart  waa  slowly  draned  along  through  the  crowded  strtfets^ 
from  the  thronged  iafamy  ? jrhich  reveDiags,  hootin|[s,  und  autaea 
Huekenedthe  air,  the  loToly  though  decayed,  the  majestic  though 
deaiaded  martrr  held  her  lagb  look  of  blen<led  innocence  and  prida. 
They  reached  the  seaMd,  erected  in  the  Place  d' Loais  XV.  thea 
called  the  Flae€  d€  Ut  MevibUum^  on  the  spot  where  her  husband  had 
beea  saerifieed,  aad  in  full  view  of  all  that  is  mapificent  and  beai^ 
tiihl  ia  F^ms.  It  was  a  fitting  death-^Mrt  for  tbe  glorious  wonNi 
inunolated  there  oa  that  day. 

At  the  moment  of  moanting  from  the  cart  upon  the  scafibld,  the 
•ffieiatiag  aad  officioas  priest  said  to  her,  ^'aow  is  the  momeal  1% 
■how year eoarage."  ..      ..    ^ 

u  Coniage !"  replied  she  :  *'I  have  served  a  leag  appseaticaship^a 
U ;  be  coaTiaoed  it  will  act  fell  me  now." 

She  maoated  the  pUtform  firmly,  thnw  mm  gteace  towaida  lb* 
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rtvdens  «f  the  TaileriM,  Mother  «n  Hm  erowd  beftie  Iwr,  tim  nl»T 
iBf  her  eye*  te  hemTen  she  ezolaimed — 

i«  Ood  !  enlij^ten  and  Boften  the  beartv  of  my  mmdeier*  ;  mdteu, 
my  ohHdKD,  I  {^  to  join  your  fttlher !" 

The  axe  came  down,  and  ita  echo  sounded  solemnly  thnmgfh  ffae 
hashed  multitude. 

On  one  of  the  thron;  it  fell  like  the  Asad  hand  of  despair.  Let  not 
my  readeri  start  back,  when  they  hear  that  OrneKus  was  there.  It 
is  trae  he  was,  hat  not  as  I  haye  sketched  him  in  the  pages  which 
have  fhtntly  traoed  bis  brief  and  unfortunate  career,  ft  was  no  longr. 
\i  the  bold,  ardent  enrhusiast,  with  mind  and  heart  both  rea^  to  rush 
into  the  open  jaws  of  late  ;  bat  a  worn  down  man,  <ktlettere  he  reached 
his  prime,  under  the  weight  of  passions  and  feeliofs  w»  strongas  pre- 
maturely to  destroy  both  the  mind  and  body.  • 

From  the  hour  in  which  his  last  ellbrt  for  the  qoee-n's  rescoe  fktled, 
the  flame  of  hope  which  had  lighted  him  on  seemed  suddenly  extinct. 
His  funds  all  gone— his  frien£  dispersed— with  bis  sole  arm  to  akl 
his  wishes  or  easoiile  his  plans,  no  more  was  to  be  done  He  yield- 
•d  to  the  paralysing  stroke  of  destiny,  and  drooped  from  that  hoar, 
like  a  young  tree  scathed  by  the  lightning's  breath  of  flame ;  and 
the  only  capacity  of  his  miifd  seemed  to  be  fbr  wflferlng  and  liecaj. 
^  It  was  now  tlte  turn  of  the  kind  hearted  priest  to  support  the  ex- 
piring animation  of  bis  friend.  He  watohed  over  htm,  and  kept  a 
guard  upon  actions  oi  which  Cornelius  was  now  nnbeedfbl ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  concealing  from  all  obaerseri  the  malady  which  preyed 
OB  the  ruined  youth.    All  the  funetioas  of  Oomelina's  unmI  were 

E^rfect,  though  its  energy  was  lost  forerer ;  and  he  sometinws  etwn 
It  that  beaiy  sense  of  ill,  and  wonld  haye  giyen  worMe  to  shake  it 
off,  wifch  tJw  aeuteness  in  which  we  feelf  and  the  hcpefceasneas  with 
which  we  strire  to  burst  from  the  tenors  of  a  dream.  He  oonld  atill 
endure,  and  had  a  passiye  knowledge  of  all  he  snfleied;  and  tfaare 
was  a  bitter  agony  in  hie  state  of  mind  which  led  him  to  hraye  the 
horrors  be  contemplated.  The  one  strong  hnpidse  of  his  heart  was 
still  aKye,  and  he  knew  and  followed  with  his  mind**  dying  glanne 
eyery  moyeroent  that  was  linked  to  the  fate  of  his  idol.  He  has 
efleii  for  a  liye-!on^  night  lingered  listlessly  oatside  its  gloomy 
walls,  or  paced  the  river's  bank,  looking  at  the  Vefleotion  of  ito  dark 
towers  within  the  stream ;  and  be  has  for  days  entile  poured  out  io 
the  solitude  of  his  chamber  reiterated  sighs  for  Aer  sufierings,  wlueb 
misfit  haye  been  thought  to  weigh  down  the  oppressed  air. 

The  day  of  her  trial  came  on  \  he  attended  ii  throughout;  and  he 
listened  to  her  sentence  of  death,  feeling  erery  tone  in  the  reoess  of 
his  heart,  but  unable  to  raise  his  yoiee  or  lilt  his  ann,  to  eseorale  the 
erime  or  strike  down  the  criminal. 

It  was  this  desperate  state  of  sensation  which  irresistibly  prompt- 
ed bins  to  witness  her  ezecutron.  He  bad  resolution  enough  Wft  to 
bear  him  up  through  the  harrowing  scene  ;  but  be  had  lost  tbe  whole 
ftlree  of  character  which  would  bercN-e  have  driyen  him  mad  at  the 
Tery  surmise  of  the  terrible  eyent ;  and  when  his  insep«^>le  attend- 
ant, tbe  good  priest^  watched  him  and  held  him  closely,  m  the  aze 
Mreied  her  beautiona  head  trom  her  emaciated  body,  he  marked  tht 
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■hadder  wbich  oiept  tbroogh  CoriieHai's  flnvM,  but  i 

ion  in  his  looks  to  tell  that  the  chill  of  agony,  oeulj  M  ooU  as  that 

of  death,  had  froxen  eTeiy  fibre. 

**  It  is  all  over,"  murmured  Cornelius  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  whieh. 
ipoke  like  the  echo  of  the  grave, — *^now  is  my  hour  of  pfeparatioa 


come!" 


Seizing  the  arm  of  the  priest  wiih  a  grasp  of  nervous  egitaiion  he 
harried  on  to  their  common  lodKiog,  moid  be  then  in  abrupt  and  bio- 
ken  sentences  announced  bis  inflexible  resohition  to  go  immediately 
to  Ireland  ;  to  visit  the  home  of  bis  anoeslora ;  to  bend  over  his  ii- 
ther*s  grave  ;  and  then,  ,  but  the  ezprefsien  ef  his  final  par- 

pose  did  not  pass  his  pale  and  trembling  lips.  He  pressed  hii  eo«i- 
panioa  to  accompany  him,  to  fly  for  ever  from  the  hateful  land  which 
virtue  and  hope  seemed  to  have  abandoned,  and  to  take  up  his  quiet 
abode  in  the  country  of  hb  birth,  where  the  vices  whieh  prevail  are 
those  of  men,  not  fiends ;  and  in  which  all  the  counterbalancing 
charities  of  life  abound  in  a  profusion  that  searoelj  elsewhere  exists. 
But  Father  O'CoUogan  firmly  declined  his  entreaties.  He  agreed  to 
aooompany  him  to  the  sea  coast,  and  to  put  him  on  beard  the  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  him  away  from  the  field  of  bis  lost  fortune  and 
has  ruined  happiness ;  but  dearly  as  he  loved  Ireland,  and  much  ae 
he  longed  to  be  there  again,  he  would  not  consent  to  abondoa  France. 
His  duty  kept  him  there,  he  said,  and  be  felt  his  asseitiea  to  be  true  ; 
and  solemnly  vowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  reclaiming  the 
guilty  through  all  dangers,  and  solacing  the  innocent  in  all  sufferiufl. 

1  mwt  not  eieg  the  fainting  interest  of  my  story  with  details  of  the 
BUtbods  used  by  the  friends  to  effect  ^their  several  purposes.    They 
ided  in  them  however  ;  and  Father  O'Collogan  followed  with  his 
ling  eyes  the  little  vessel  which  bore  Conemis  to  his  native  land 
more,  in  spite  of  all  the  difliculties  opposed  to  national  intercoune 

■•      *  a        a 

uMuvidual  eaoape. 

Father  O'Collegan  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  with  unflinchinc ' 
eoorage  maintained  his  sublime  devotion  to  his  sense  of  richt ;  and 
had  bis  reward  for  innumerable  dangers  and  anxieties,  in  the  secret 
pfuyers  of  the  just  whom  he  solaced  in  hoan  of  sorrow,  and  in  the 
gnritude  ^f  the  sinners  to  whom  be  ministered  comfort  in  the  mo 
jBUntsof  death-bed  repentanoe.  He  finally,  at  the  restoration  of  or- 
der, took  his  course,  to  Flanders,  to  the  town  whore  1  met  him  ;  and 
there,  in  the  humble  exercise  of  his  duty,  he  was  fixed,  and  still  re- 
mains, I  believe,  having  safely  passed  the  scorching  ordeal  of  the  revo- 
hition,  aaharmed  by  its  perils,  untainted,  by  its  crimes.  He  there 
Jeamed  the  fate  of  the  lost  Armand,  who  fled  from  Paris,  after  one  ef 
lis  bloody  days,  ih  a  paroxysiQ  of  remorse,  joined  the  army  of  Dumonr- 
ier,  and  found  on  the-  field  of  Gemappe  a  grave  too  glorious  for  his  rene* 
gule  foars  and  imbecile  kindness  of  heart. 

Corneliua — and  here  let  my  pen  run  quickly,  that  a  hurried  para- 
graph may  record  his  fote,  while  a  deep  sigh  stifles  the  anticipated 
leproaehes  of  theee  who  can  stop  to  censure  him.  He  reached  hie 
ancient  home,  where  his  faithful  Bryan  waited  anxiously  the  return 
he  had  announced.  He  was  barely  recognized, — no  mors,  by  this 
ihecked  sad  terrified  flnend ;  he  was  so  wan,  so  silent,  and  so  weak* 


Sb  pM  9  tbMt  riirit  imtnediately  oti  hii  trrivtl  to  the  Imrial  gmmuft 
•ttd  he  t<!tvMd  to  the  lone  bouse  in  «  state  of  fre&t  ezhaastlon.  It 
was  eTening,  and  he  ordered  Bryan  io  leare  him ;  and  he  strictly 
fbrbade  erer/  boisterous  ekpression  of  Wetcome  which  the  delij^hted 
IMasantej  were  |>re|>aiinf ,  to  hail  the  Tetam  of  him  Who  waf  tto  ao«% 
their  chief.  His  devoted  followers  obejed  his  orders,  and  connter^ 
tthnded  all  the  preparations  for  bonfires  and  other  marks  of  prreeting. 
Which  Brt«Mi  himself  had  attdertakefi.  For  hoars  a  dim  light  flicEI 
«n»d  in  the  chamber  where  Corheliai  sat,  and  a  desolate  silence 
riAgfktd  Ihtoui^hout.  Abont  midnigrht,  Bryan  wta  #«lklnf  in  lonely 
#0nderment  and  grief  outside  the  hoase,  and  gtting  up  at  interfkls  ai 
the  ikjntlj  lighted  cseement  of  his  master's  rOooi,  when 'be  heard  th« 
fifoit  of  a  pMol  eoming  fhom  that  direetion.  He  was  riveted  to  th* 
ipot  with  di^ad;  but  a  wide  bursting  flame,  which  seemed  t^fill  the 
fDom,  made  him  spring  ftom  his  lAtKude  of  terror,  and  h^  rushed  in* 
tft  thekotwe  and  up  stairs.  The  flames  were  mshing  out  under  tike 
door  of  Coraelims*s- room,  which  Bryan  vainly  endeavored  in  his  ter- 
fur  to  fttoe  open.  The  fleighbodnr  petuMfti,  alaniied  by  the  mptemA* 
hig  Are,  came  at  length  to  his  aid ;  and  when  they  succeeded  is 
UreaUng  the  patnnels,  and  entered  the  ohtinber,  sueli  had  b^ea  tlUT 
■wagea  of  Hm  fierce  eleaeot,  thait  the  body  of  the  hapleas  Miieidlf 
was  oBore  than  half  consumed  in  the  heap  of  combustible  Matter 
which  he  had  drawn  around  him  aad  set  fli«  to.  A  piiM  wtw  held 
firm  in  one  deep*ecei«hed  hand  \  and  a  half-httrat'poitraH  kjr 
ed  in  the  other  on  his  bi«ast. 


A  eanrnderate jury Ihmnd^Ttrfliet'Ofinaamiy ;  andMs 
laid  in  hmomble  sepulchre  with  those  of  Ms  ancient  race. 
Brymn  MuloaMe,  if  the  priest  wai  right,  lived  «adly  and  lettrfy  IB 
blaok  -  -      --  .  _ 


tfM  blaokcMd  a«d  crUndiUng  walls  of  the  old  maniion,  at  the  tkftei 
learned  this  story ;  and  he  was  sure  fbr  liih  of  thsit  luAige,  fi>r  liie^ 
taehed  master  secured  it  to  him  by  will,  and  added  •MMMly  MM  iMIl 
eeffieiedt  fm¥imon^  ftvmed  of  all  the  iiltle  idsidw  of  his  lerfeMie. 


NOUS. 

• 

This  story  is  «triotIy  a  Historical  ReaMAoe,  on  a  amall 
ebmbining  some  interweavmgs  of  fiction  with  much  that  is,  unfi>r- 
tuMtely ,  of  deep  and  -eerrowhri  'troth.    Well  nay  we  exelaim, 

pi^  'tis  'tis  true. 

But  the  wvenu  here  velated  Ibnn  one  of  tiw  oases  im  whieh  fttft 
eannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  public  mind.  Many  highly 
liberal  persons  are  for  letting  the  details  of  the  fltat  French  lievohi* 
tiea  be  forgotten,  or  for  slurring  them  over,  with  eephktieal  ejwuwsu 
i  tbink  those  apologists  are  mistaken  in  supposing  such  a  course  to 
be  fhvofifele  to  the  poputar  cause.  The  mam4ipring  of  the  dene- 
oratio  principle  is  the  educationof  the  people.    But  it  ieaotby  peini- 
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img  out  Um  misdeeds  of  their  oppreeMn  and  paaeing  oyer  or  pellia- 
their  owm,  tlMit  the  people  ema  be  tmty  enlightened.  As  penal- 
•re  iaIUcted  hy  the  laws  leee  §u  the  pnaiahmenl  than  for  tbe 
pieTefltkm  of  erime,  to  ehonld  pictoxes  of  popular  excoM  be  held  up, 
not  eo  nneh  to  create  hor^r  Ibr  what  haa  oeenrred  aa  to  become 
vasminga  of  what  may  be  avoided.  The  freat  importaaee  of  Hiatory. 
is  not  that  it  Ibnns  records  of  the  past— but  that  it  giyes  rules  for 
4km  fnftase.  The  hyrer  of  liberty  shoold  not  be  eontent  with  stattng 
that  the  lendal  lords  and  absolute  Kings  iyrmiimxed  over  their  serfs 
and  aobiecta.  The  trae  lesson  to  teach  is  that  they  degrmded  them 
tbay  radnead  them  below  the  fevel  of  nataral  nian-->that  they 
them  worse  than  beasts — such  in  fact  as  they  had  become 
whe»  the  ootbttrsl  of  the  FVench  Reiroliition  let  them  loose,  in  sll 
Ifaev  banta  ftxocity. 

It  is  by  showing  the  world  the  loathsome  moral  state  that  a  naUon 
laa  been  btonght  to  by  aristoeratieal  sbuae,  that  other  nationa  will 
ba  moat  powerfully  impressed  with  the  policy  of  curtailing  ariato- 
eratieal  priTileges  where  they  already  exist,  and  ot  eurbiiig  therii 
tighilly  in  the  foffmalion  of  new  atatea  of  aoeiety.  To  exclude  them 
altogether  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  ctfilnation.  To 
heap  them  within  juat  and  satotary  bounda  is  the  great  experiment 
which  the  New  World  b  now  trying^  for  ita  own  happiness  and  fbr 
the  edification  of  the  Old. 

Bnt  the  way  to  regenerate  a  people  is  to  show  the  actual  gene^m- 
tion  what  their  forefathers— or  eyen  what  their  fkthers—were,  aT- 
thoogh  the  truth  may  be  harsh  and  painful.  Would  tlie  Pariaian 
crowds  of  1830  have  risen  to  that  amazing  height  of  magnanimoua 
patriotism  had  they  not  full  in  their  memories  the  monstrous  deeds  of 
the  Parisian  rabble  of  1790— 91— 9S2,  and  93?  How  many  sons  of 
the  S^emMMTS— Che  prison-murderers  of  those  iearfVil  times— had 
their  uplifted  arma  ataid  in  *«  the  three  glorious  days  *'  fbom  shame  of 
the  butcheriea  committed  by  their  parenta  ?    Much  of  the  sublmiity 
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of  tBow  three  ^yi  undwiUedlj  tfriMlf  fhwn  ftbhonenM  «f  Iftft- 
•TenU  of  forty  yean  before.  And  thoof  h  eTe»  tlwt  WBkikmilkf  mia^ 
not  efface  the  ataiiM  nor  throw  a  abade  on  the  crunee  ef  tlw  Rgign  -ef 
Terror,  it  bringf  them  out  into  a  brigfater  aad  boWer  leHeC^  aa4abuii» 
them  at  onee  hideona  and  inat^nictive. 

The  first  duty  of  a  writer  whe  deals  with  Hiatorieal  chaiaetoie>  m 
to  come  as  near  to  the  troth  as  confiicting  aeooiMBta  fermat  ef.  Mn^ 
rie  Antonette  re<|iured  that  justice  mere  thair  sMet  kaltoiiiee  ef  Hf#' 
tory,  at  the  hands  of  whooTer  nmde  bar  lAd  )ier  safiarii^  the 
of  description.  I  took  infinite  peins  to  seeh  for  Ihcte^HMt 
from  books  written  in  &Tor|  or  in  abusef  ef  the  QjoeeA  of  \ 
by  eonreziBation  with  many  penons  of  hif  h  statiaii  who  had  kae^ 
her  personally,  and  with  several  in  the  middle  said  lower  weike  vf 
life  who  had  hated  her  politically,  or  who  had  heard,  and 
tailed,  the  slanderethat  no  witness  of  eny  rank  has  ever  yet 
tiated. 

Years  are  rolling  over.  Tweitty  have  elayeed  itaoe  I  ee^gkl  0* 
the  materials  of  my  tale,,  ehiefly  ia  Yenaillee  iteel^  Ike  aeene  ef  ils 
jirincipal  CYenta,  and  where  many  aeters  ift,  or  witassios  of,  ihem  n^ 
«ded,  as  I  did  for  several  months  myself.  Those  individnak  aie  Ibrt 
disappearing  from  the  stage  of  lile.  Many  of  my  inlbrmanls  am  ■• 
more^  From  the  high  bredaar4|uess,  who  eame  beek  after  yaara  ef 
exile,  to  sigh  ont  his  latter  days  in  the  place  where  he  had  flntlevad 
away  his  earlier  ezisteaee  \  to  the  burly  BmnrgetiBy  who  had  bmred 
md  saryiyed  the  revolutionary  storm ;  and,  lower  etill,  to  the  iataU^ 
gH^nt  old  oobbler»  who  worked  in  his  wooden  stall,  fireo^ing  the  eelsh 
heated  building  called  the  jmi  ds  pmmMy  in  my  time  just  as  he  had 
worked  there  in  the  memorable  days  which  I  felt  myself  iveeistibly 
impelled  to  deseribe,  aaid  of  which  he  retained  so  yiyid  a  wcelleetieflL 
Fvom  these  aad  a  host  of  sueh  witnesses  I  obtained  many  of  my  faeti^ 
mudtheeonfinnaftion  of  most  of  my  opinions;  aad  1  hare  neyer  feoad 
•eaioii.te  donbl  the  aeenney  of  either. 


Hw  4e«t]i  «f  the  onhftppy  child  who  wta  the  draphia,  it  alluded 
to  ia  t^  text  withent  any  ezpreMion  of  doobt  as  to  ita  harmg  oc- 
««ned.  Thiawaa  an  orifinaloTenight  not  yet  corrected.  The  death 
cf  the  aoD  of  Lopia  XTI.  waa  never  proved.  It  baa  been  denied  by 
many  5  it  ia  doabted  by  miUiona ;  and  all  the  probabilitiea  of  eyidenoe 
and  leaaonittf  combine  to  itrengthen  the  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
bay  waa  remored  from  the  Temple,  long  after  the  morder  of  hia  pa* 
mla,  and  another  child  anbstitnted  for  him. 

8ev«fal  pielenden  to  hii  identity  have  of  late  years  appeared.  The 
oae  whose  case  is  decidedly  tiie  strongest,  and  whose  claims  have  ob- 
tained the  moflt  attention,  is  the  individual  now  residing  in  England, 
and  aeif-slyled  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  His  story,  though  not  con- 
vincing, is  nevertheless  very  curious;  as  the  real,  in  personal  ques- 
tMMM,  derives  mneh  of  its  interest  from  the  romantic.  What  may  be 
the  teeylt  of  the  enquiries  into  this  subject  it  is  useless  to  speculate 
on.  It  IS  one  of  those  mysteries  interesting  to  plunge  into,  but 
dificnlt  indeed  to  fkthom ;  for  though  the  truth  may  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wen,  ao  many  powerful  interests  combine  in  keeping 
it  tiiere,  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  ever  seeing  the  light. 

Cornelius,  the  hero  of  the  story,  was  as  is  stated,  a  real  character, 
though  even  that  name  ia  a  feigned  one.  His  adventures  and  his  fate 
were  related  to  me  by  a  fHend  of  a  branch  of  his  family,  which  is  of 
great  respeetability.  The  worthy  ofd  priest  is  also  drawn  from  life^- 
and  be  has  been  drawn  from  it  in  a  more  serious  manner  since  I 
sketched  his  portrait !  He  is  gone ;  and  I  am  sure  if  he  e^er  saw 
and  recognised  himself  in  print  he  forgave  the  author,  who  meant 
him  ne  disrespect,  in  a  portraiture  that  might  be  considered  a  little 
orarcharged. 
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White  bIm  it,  ti  t  lilj  of  Jnoe, 
Aftd  betttteoos  as  ttie  tiller  moon 

Wbe«  9ke  if  loft  alono  im  Jwavoa. 
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APOLOGETICAL  NOTE. 


A  word  »f  apology  and  explanation  is  due  here,  not  so  much  to  my 
English  readers  (who  would  perhaps  pardon,  unsolicited,  a  liberty 
taken  with  a  foreign  language,)  as  a  body  much  more  critical  and 
tenacious — the  French  Academy.  Any  one  of  the  strict  grammari- 
ans  of  The  Institute,  who  might  happen  to  see  the  title  of  this  tale, 
would  be,  no  doubt,  indignant  at  a  foreigner  havikg  presumed  to  in- 
▼eut  a  word  for  which  the  dictionary  gives  no  authority.  There  is 
certainly  no  such  substantive  as  Vauee,  nor  does  the  verb  admit  of 
such  a  formation.  The  only  way  in  which  a  French  writer  could 
construct  a  title  correctly,  saying  what  I  meant  to  express  by  mine, 
would  be  the  phrase,  "  L'Enfant  Youe  au  Blanc^"  **  La  fille  Youee 
au  Blanp,"  or  some  such.  But  as  neither  the  word  er^anl  nor /Us  as- 
sorted well  with  my  notion,  and  as  I  was  resolved  that  my  title  page 
should  tell  that  my  heroine  was  VoueeauBlanCf  I  thought  the  particle 
The  put  before  these  words  would  make  my  meaning  evident ;  would 
avoid  the  awkward  cdUmburg  formed  by  *' La  Youee  au  Blanc,*' 
(rather  at  variance  to  be  sure  with  the  livery  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe ',)  and  more  particularly  still,  that  my  title  being  thos 
an  acknowledged  jumble  of  English  and  bad  French,  It  might  find 
pardon  where  a  more  pretending  inaccuracy  could  not  have  escaped. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


**  YoQ  are  alvrays  sa  def ponding,  Joles  !'* 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear  Marguerite,  it  is  you  Whaare  too  sanguine.'* 

**  Too  sanguine !  well,  I  do  not  and  cannot  bring  myself  to  give 
up  ail  h<^." 

"  I  know  you  can't^  my  dear,  and  if  it  comforts  you,  hope  on  in 
God's  name.  ' 

'*  Wliy  now,  wasn't  there  Madame  St.  Paul  after  fifteen  years,  and 
finir  other  instances,  after  eight,  ten,  and  a  dozen ;  to  say  nothing  of 
▲nne  of  Austria,  mother  of  Lonis  XIV  ,  after  twenty-three  years  ?" 

**  How  old  was  Madame  St.  Paul,  my  dear  Marguerite  ?'* 

«  How  old !" 

**  Well,  how  young,  if  you  like  the  word  better  ?" 

**  Why,  she  acknowledged  to  thiHy-five,  but  I  am  sure  she  was 
f«ll  forty,  aye,  and  past  it." 

*And  what's  tin  date  of  your  christening  certificate,  Margue* 
rite  ?" 

'*  That's  the  way  you  invariAbly  taunt  me,  Jules,  but  I  don't  care 
if  I  had  l»een  christened  half  a  century  back." 

**  It  was  not  much  less  my  dear."  ^ 

**  Even  so,  St.  Ursula  is  good,  and  can  work  a  miracle  when  she 
pleases ;  but  indeed,  Jules,  your  unfortunate  incredulity  mars  the  ef- 
fect ot  aM  my  prayers  and  the  saint's  interference." 

A  shake  of  the  head,  with  a  deep  sigh,  were  the  only  answers; 
and  here  ended  the  conversation  for  awhile.  The  speakers  were  Mr. 
Saberville,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Normandy,  and  his  wife. 
The  tenor  of  their  shoit  discourse  may  possibly  have  led  my  readers 
Into  the  nature  of  its  subject,  and  their  respective  characters.  But 
a  word  or  two  on  the  latter  point  is  perhaps  necessary  for  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  first.  Mr.  Suberville  was  a  man  of  exceedingly 
mild  manners  and  amiable  disposition,  wliose  most  striking  faculty 
was  a  certain  tact  at  seeing  things  with  great  clearness  and  precis- 
ion. He  had  a  particular  keenness  of  eye,  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical,  and  there  was  a  strict  analogy  between  his  mental  and  bod- 
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ily  pilHvHi.  He  was  a  great  apertsmaB  and  a  sore  shot ;  bot  be 
rarely  known  to  pull  hit  trigger  Jtt  a  bird  that  was  out  of  range.  Iia 
the  saaae  way  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  commercial  pursuits ;  but 
he  scarcely  undertook  a  hazardous  specalation.  His  game-bag  and 
his  money-bag  were  therefore  always  respeetively  filled.  At  the 
long  run  he  was  sure  to  realize  more  than  his  neighbors,  who  might 
surpass  him  perhaps  for  one  successful  day,  or  in  one  pnrticular  ven^ 
tnre,  by  dashing  at  every  thing  And  risking  to  miss  all. 

His  wile  was  of  a  yery  difimrent  temperament.  Her  hopes  were 
in  many  instances  ezcessiye,  and  she  clung  to  them  with  unflinching 
pertinacity.  She  seldom  had  a  clear  view  of  any  subject,  but  she 
pursued  through  thick  and  thin  whateTor  phantom  might  for  the  time 
being  flit  before  her  brain.  She  had  CNie  strong  passion  in  common 
with  her  husband ;  that  was  a  loiiging  desire  for  children— or  at  leat t 
for  a  child.  She  was  quite  certain,  on  her  marriage,  that  she  shoold 
be  the  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring ;  and  she  had  scarcely  for- 
sworn her  celibacy,  when  she  begtn  to  occupy  herself  in  preparing 
for  a  family  increase ;  and  she  onfy  gazed  on  her  bridal  robes  to  pro- 
ject their  varlotts  transformations,  into  baby  linen  and  child's  dretfoes. 

Mr.  Snbervtlle  thought  that  idl  this  was  ratfaet  prematue ;  bnt 
baTingno  sort  of  superstition  in  his  charaoter, he  did  not  actaa^ 
augur  ill  from  these  somewhat  bminous  anticipations ;  and  his  ten- 
derness increased  tenfold.  He  felt  and  revelled  in  all  thatdalightfoli . 
wonderment  whioh  meaof.five^and-twen^  ezpsrieneef  ott  the  first 
hopes  that  they  are  about  to  be  invested  with  the  most  xespeotableior 
ail  .titles;  .and  these  hopes  wese  all  stiooffly  enconsaged  by  the  opin- 
ion of  faia  old.  friand  and  former  school-feilow  Doctor  Glautle^  the  vi^ 
lage  practitioBer ;  and-  notbei^g  more  profonndly  versed  than  iiais- 
married  men  generally  are  in  such  secrets^  he  took  for  gtaated  all 
that  his  lady  and  her  physician  asserted. 

But  his  natural  aeuteness  of  perception  soon  begvn  to  take  the 
alacm— 4ie  could  not  help  hinting  to  his  wife  the  doubts  that  used  to 
eross  him  in  spite  of  himself;  and  he  went  on  day  afW  day,  and 
month  after  month,  increasingly  incredulous,  till,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  his  discomfited  helpmate  was  forced  to  acknowledge  her  raie* 
take»  and  to  give  vent  to  her  disappointment  in  tears.  Mr.  Soherrille 
thought  that  was  a  bad  way  of  remedying  the  evil;  bot  at  the  end  of 
Byc  years  of  married  disappointment,  the  nnlac^y  hnshand,  theo 
thirty  years  of  age,  sat  down  in  the  sad  bot  philosophic  eonvicUon^ 
that  he  was  not  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  race. 

Not  so  his  better  half— she  lingered  on  for  many  a  long  da/  in  all 
the  wretched  ezeitetioo  of  hope  deferred.  Having  exhausted  the 
aids  of  medical  advice,  she  took  to  a  species  of  assistance  lessinfimh* 
ion  at  the  epoch.  She  had,  when  a  child,  in  aeoordanoe  with  RooaaB 
Catholic  eastern,  made  volunUry  choice  of  Saint  Vrsnla,  for  her 
patron  and  example  tbcoagh  lifo;  and  in  pious  hope  of  her  holy  as- 
sistance she  went  on  secretly  praying,  and  loudly  deetarin^  her  cer- 
tainty of  success.  This  alli^ce  with  religion  continued  uni nterrnpted 
for  fifteen  years  after  the  ^riod  of  her  husband's  abandonment  of 
hope,  until  the  day  of  thjb  conversation  before  recorded ;  and  Mad- 
ame Suhervillett  having  then  arrived  at  the  twentieth  annivtraaiy  of 
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]ier  marriage,  was  as  firmlj  as  ever  persuaded  of  the  great  chance  of 
81.  Ursala's  interference  in  her  behalf,  to  which  she  thought  little 
bar  existed  but  in  the  obstinate  skepticism  of  her  husband. 

The  I'Tening  on  which  this  story  opens  was  one  in  the  latter  part 
of  1798 ;  and  Mr.  and  Madame  Suberrille  were  at  that  time  taking 
tbeir  wonted  aAer-dinner  walk  in  the  valley  in  which  his  manufac- 
tory and  his  dwelling-house  stood.  They  seldom  wandered  beyond 
the  precincts  of  their  own  nroperty,  and  it  was  little  wonderful  that 
that  should  content' them,  tor  in  the  whole  province  there  was  net  a 
spot  more  beautiful  and  setjuestered.  It  was  situated  a  few  miles  , 
mm  Rouen,  far  down  on  the  left  hand  of  the  roa4  leading  to  Dieppe. 
In  my  irregular  and  perhaps  somewhat  romantic  style  of  noting  down 
oat-off-the-way  places,  1  have  called  the  spot  in  my  journal  ^*  La  Yal- 
lee  des  trois  Villages ;"  The  Vale  of  the  three  Villages.  It  was  thus 
the  peasants  designated  it,  when  it  first  spread  out  before  me,  as  I 
stood  on  the  wooded  hill  rising  high  above  it  to  the  westward,  and 

Szed  on  its  combinations  of  great  loveliness.  I  was  afterwards  in- 
'oied  of  its  more  correct  appellation,  but  I  quite  forget  it  at  this 
moment — and  as  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  much  accuracy  of  geographical  detail. 

The  period  of  my  mt  acquaintance  with  this  valley  was  nearly 
twenty  years  after  that  of  Mr.  and  Madame  Suberville  s  before*men- 
tioned  walk  ;  but  I  have  good  reaa<9n  to  believe  that  not  one  of  its 
featmrea  was  in  the  least  changed  during  that  long  interval.  Its  three 
neat  villages,  or  rather  hamlets,  retained  nearly  the  same  proportions. 
Its  half  dozen  large  cotton  manufactorief ,  from  careful  repairs  of  ae- 
eidenta,  and  oft  renewed  coats  of  white-wash,  showed  not  one  symp- 
tom of  decay.  As  many  houses,  occupied  by  the  proprietors,  built 
of  brick,  and  regularly  reddened  at  stated  epochs,  looked  (like  painted 
ladies  when  past  their  meridian)  but  little  the  worse  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time.  The  full-grown  trees  defied  the  advance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  blades  of  grass  sprang  up  in  the  twentieth  generation, 
as  green  as  their  predecessors,  and  so  unaltered  as  to  read  a  lesson  on 
the  mutability  of  mankind.  The  pieces  of  ootton  cloth  spread  out . 
on  the  lawns,  might  be  supposed  to  have  lain  bleaching  there  un- 
changed for  the  whole  period  in  question  ;  and  the  aweet  stream  gli- 
ded along  as  gaily  and  brightly  as  was  natural  to  its  perpetual  and  ever- 
2 ringing  youth.  The  same  air  of  bustlinj^  population  and  oomfort- 
le  cleanliness  was,  no  doubt,  observable  m  the  place  since  the  ear- 
liest establishment  of  tlie  manufactories,  and  was  unquestionably 
rery  delightful  to  those  who  think  these  advantages  cheaply  purchased 
by  the  lass  of  rustic  simplicity.  For  my  own  part,  the  only  draw- 
back on  my  enjoyment  of  the  scene  was  the  observation  of  those 
traitsof  manufacturing  improvements,  which  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  my  notions  of  rural  beauty.  I  can  admire  such  a  prospect  to  a 
limited  extent ;  but  the  very  fact  of  my  admiration  having  bounds, 
proves  to  me  that  there  is  something  too  much  or  too  little  in  the 
scene  ;  and  I  prefer  the  wildest  mountain  view  with  its  scattered  huts 
and  homely,  rough-handed  inhabitants,  to  the  most  trim  enclosure, 
the  neatest  cottages,  and  fairest  skins  round  Glasgow  or  Manchester. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  overhung  the  valley,  an  ezten- 
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uTe  Wtfw  opened  &r  aboot  it  and  beyond. it.    Rouen  was  cloae(f 

perceptible  on  the  right,  in  all  its  feudal  mixture  of  filth  and  pictur* 
eaquenesa :  its  bouaes  crowded  together  in  streets  that  almost  rorbade 
the  SOD  beams  to  pass  freely  thronjzb  them;  and  its  chareh  spiveo 
rising  beautifully  up  from  masses  of  building  at  once  grotesque  and 
graceful.  The  broad  Seine  rolled  by,  washing  in  its  course  islands- 
of  verdure  and  banks  of  rich  Tariety,  while  the  riew  was  bounded 
by  hills  of  re&pectable  elevation,  and  covered  with  wood ;  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  laboring  river  worked  its  way  towards  the  ocean, 
and  seemed  coiling  itself  nke  some  huge  serpent  round  all  the  visible 
earth.  When  I  first  saw  it  from  this  position,  an  autumnal  sun  waa 
sinking  upon  its  dusky  bosom,  for  its  brightness  bad  been  dimmed  by 
the  accession  of  smaller  streams,  which  bad  joined  its  course,  and 
disturbed  its  muddy  channel.  Had  I  stood  oa  the  same  spot  twenty 
years  before,  I  have  no  doubt  the  landscape  would  have  looked  the 
same;  except  ^hat  it  would  have  been  adorned  by  the  figures  of  Hr. 
and  Madame  Suberville,  with  something  more  of  activity  and  less 
of  caducity  about  them  than  in  my  time  certaiflly. — We  will  just 
then  step  back  thosie  identical  twenty  years,  and  resume  the  thread 
of  my  narration  and  their  discourse. 

Mr.  Subevville  often  sauntered  silently  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more ;  Madame  very  rarely  indeed.  On  the  present  occasion^ 
that  period  had  barely  elapsed  froiy  the  nod  and  the  sigh  which  my 
readers  may  remember  to  have  cliecked  the  dialogue,,  wlien  site  put 
her  right  hand  upon  bis  right  arm  that  was  supporting  her'  left  as 
they  walked :  "  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  profoundly,  my  dear  V 
asked  sbe.    *'  Of  the  old  subject,  my  love." 

'*  What,  of  adopting  one  of  thoae  noisy,  tying  brats  of  nephews  of 
yoiirs  !»•• 

**  Why,  yes.    Ton  know.  Marguerite,  I  never  proposed  it  to  you,, 
till  many  a  year  after  I  had  utterly  despaired  of  your  having  children." 

-^^  Well  then  my  dear,  I'll  consent  to  it  when  /  utterly  despair."' 
Mr.  Suberville  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  ;  and  I  may  take  advan- 
tage of  tlie  ^hort  pause  which  ensued,  to  mention  a  little  point  of  his 
family  history.  His  only  brother,  who  was  two  years  his  junior, 
was  tlie  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  trading  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  had,  after  an  early  life  of  ffieat  adventure,  settled 
in  Rouen,  his  natve  town.  He  there  marrieda  person  of  inferior  sit- 
uation, of  extremely  vulgar  manners,  and  no  beauty  ;  being  caught 
as  sailors  sometimes  are,  tiy  the  first  fair  words  employed  to  entrap 
him.  The  captain's  spouse  had  children  just  as  fast  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  have  them,  and  otice  gave  birth  to  twins.  Each  new  confine- 
ment (and  the  last  mentiened  in  a  double  degree)  added  to  the  dis- 
like, and  I  fear  envy  of  our  Madame  SuberviTle,'Wlio  could  see  noth- 
ing in  either  boys  or  girls,  but  the  ill-Tavored  visage  of  their  mother, 
and  the  boisterous  manners  of  their  sire.  Mr.  Suberrille  the  elder 
could  not  close  his  accurate  eye  upon  the  iieculiarities  that  were  so 
visible  to  his  wife  through  the  medium  of  ber  prejudices.  But  he 
thought  that  the  mist  she  saw  throuffh  enlarged  the  objects  it  envel- 
oped, and  he  was  therefore  disposed  to  believe  both  her  objections • 
and  his  own  exaggerated ;  and  he  repeatedly  declared  that  hct  would 
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ftofn  adapting  one  of  liii  broiler'*  ehildreiir  to  that  of  anj  other  mw. , 

This  ai|^inejit  was  gone  oyer  for  the  thovaandtb  time  aiWr-  tlM 
panae  which  allowed  me  to  make  the  fore^ing  oonumuiicatioA  to  the: 
reader.  Jtfadame  Soherville  had  taken  up  the  aat^ject,  and  had,  enr 
forced  in  her  beat  manner  all  her  old  objections,  whenheina  mora  than, 
ordinarily  heAted  by  the  effecta  of  her  own  eloquence,  sLe  finished* 
her  tirade  with  the  following  words:  **  Well,  Jules,  it  doeon-notsig* 
nify  talking ;  I  woald  rather  consent  to  adopt  a  peasant's  child«  o«t« 
of  that:hu^  than  one  of  your  hateful  relatiyeai" 

'*  Margnerite  !*'  said  Mr.  Suberyille,  half  seriously,  half  jokingly,, 
hiaeyea  fixed  steadily  on  bar,  *4  yerily  belieye  Saint  Ursula  naft. 
worked  the  miracle.*' 

«« How  !  yfhere  !  What  do  you  mean,  Julea  ?"  aaked  she,  quite, 
in  a  flatter,  '*Do  yon  see  any  cliange  ?" 

'« No,  no,  my  dear  don't  be  afraid  ;  I  don*t  exactly  mean  wihal,^on' 
mean  ; — ^bnt  merely  that  this  is  the  first  word  you  ever  let  slip  sumni- 
your  marriage,  of  your  possible  consent  to  my  adopting  any  child." 

**  And  is  that  all,  Mr.  Suberyille  ?  is  it  thus  you  tme  with  a  wih 
man  in  my — in  my  possible  situation  ?*' 

^I  am  sure  I. did  net  mean  any  thing  unkind,  dear  Marguerite,, 
for  I  haye  not  been  better,  nay  nor  so  well  pleased  with  you  for  full 
fifteen  years.    Take  my  arm,  my  dear,  and  walk  on." 

Madame  Suberyille  took  the  proffered  arm  mther  sulkilyj  and.  her 
hnaband  stepped. on  at  a  brisk  pace;  and  proposed,  as  the  eyeniuff 
was  so  fine,, that  they  should  prolon|^  their  walk  throush  the  wood, 
towards  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Satisfaction  at  his  ey^dent  pleasure 
prevniled  oyer  the.  larking  remains  of  her  ill  humor,  and  she  oosh 
eented. 

They  had  turned  into  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  which  led  up  from. 
the  riyulet,and  were  approaching  a  cottage  thatwaa  only  betrayed  in, 
itseeelnaionby  the  smoke  curling  through  the  trees,  when  the  prattle 
of  a  groop  of  children  made  them  suddenly  look  towards  an  openings 
in  the  hedgfe  beaide  them.  Madame  Suberyille,  who  was  next  to  it,, 
had' no  sooner  tumed.her  head  than. she  stopped  suddenly  short,  and. 
cried  out,  **Heayen8,  what  a  cherub  !*'  Her  huahand  at  the  same 
moment  exclaimed,  "Good  Grod,  bow  beautiful,  U'  and  the  worthy. 
couple  stood  fixed  ^  few  minhtea,.gazing  on  the  object  of  their,  adnu- 
ration,  without  uttering  another  word. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  was  a  child  which  ao  aurprised  them  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  from  their  haying  singled  out  one  of  the  group, 
the  others  must  have  presented  a  contrast  to  its  appearance.  The 
fact  waa,  that  Madame  Suberville's  «*cherub"  waa  a  little  girl  of 
about  two  years  old,  of  uncommon  beauty,  fair  akin)  golden  hair, 
bine  evea,  and  bright  complexion  ;  and  waa.alae  distinguished  from, 
the  othen  by  the  singular  diffibrence  of  her  dress.  Thme  laat,  a.  bqK 
and  two  girls,,  were  ijl  clad  in  the  coarse  blueish^grey  fustian,,  ana. 
wore  the  wooden  ahoea,  common  to  the  children  ofpeasanta;  but  the. 
yopngeat  was  dressed  in  white  firom  head  to  foot;  which,  aoiled.aait. 
waa»^ye  a.  considerable  brilliancj^to  her.  oomplexton,  and  an  air  oC, 
superiority  altogether  to  her  peraon.  The  materials  of  her  little 
mck  were  atill  only  the  coarsest  kind. of  cotton.;  her  aho«e  weie  of. 
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white  cloth,  and  the  whole  so  disfigured  with  the  clay  and  mad  iir 
which  the  party  had  been  rolling  about,  that  it  required  the  more 
dasky  appearance  of /the  others  to  ffiye  to  this  little  white  thing  any 
particular  look  of  cleanliness.  Madame  8aberyille*s  whole  attention 
was  fixed  on  the  beautiful  face  of  the  ohHd ;  and  her  husband's  glance 
had  discovered  in  a  moment  that  it  was  an  Infant  which,  in  pursuance 
of  a  religious  custom,  had  been  votes  a«  ftteii«— dedicated  to  the 
Virgin. 

While  they  stood  pondering  in  this  way,  the  children  stopped  their 
play,  and  the  mother  of  the  family  presented  herself  at  tne  door.- 
She  was  evidently  from  Britany,  by  the  proofs  of* violet-colored' 
sleeves  to  a  white*bodied  gown,  a  long  flappped  cap,  a  black  apron, 
and  red  stockhiffs.  There  was  an  air  of  benevolence,  too,  in  her 
countenance,  which,  though  it  may  find  occasional  counterparts  in 
Normandy,  is  not  exactly  the  genera]  expression  of  physiognomy  in 
that  litigious  province. 

After  some  general  remarks  from  Madame  Snberville  as  to  the 
beauty  of  her  children,  but  particularly  of  the  youngest,  Mr.  Saber- 
ville  drew  from  her  the  information  that  she  had  b^n  only  a  week 
in  her  present  habitation,  she  and  her  husband  having  been  forced 
from  Brittany  by  the  ill-will  of  her  neighbors,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  formerly  shown  a  disposition  of  partial  sympathy  with  the 
rained  fortunes  of  the  La  Vendee  royalists. 

To  the  question  why  the  little  one  had  been-  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin,  she  detailed  some  facts  that  may  have  anair  at  once  roroan^ 
tic  and  common-place  ;  but  which  were  very  true,  and  had  nothings 
whatever  wonderful  about  them  in  France  at  the  epoch  in  question. 
Little  Leonie  was  not,  then,  the  child  of  this  honest  peasant  woman, 
hot  of  a  mother  who,  during  the  destruction  of  the  Royalist  armies, 
had  sought  the  shelter  of  Madame  Bignon's  cottage.  This  anfortu- 
nate  mother  was  wholly  unknown,  but  certainly  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  and  refined  education,  as  was  evident  according  to  Madame 
Bignon's  account,  from  numerous*  circumstances.  Long  suffering, 
fatigue,  and  mental  agitation  brouffht  her  to  Ihe  grave  in  a  few 
days  after  giving  birth  to  her  child,  in  the  miserable  secrecy  and 
more  miserable  attendance  of  the  peasant's  cottage ;  but  with  almost 
her  ^  last  breath  she  made  two  requests  of  the  kmd  hearted  woman 
who  sheltered  her.  The  first  was,  that  she  would  register  the 
child  as  her  own ;  for  Madame  Bignon  was  on  the  point  of  being 
confined — the  reason  of  this  unhappy  woman  having  chosen  Asr 
refhge  in  prefSsrence  to  any  other  offered  by  the  humane  inhab- 
itants of  the  district.  The  second  was,  that  the,  child*  should  be 
devoted  to  the  Virgin  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  The  worthy 
woman  promised  to  fulfil  both  these  requests ;  and  the  poor  mother 
expired,  with  grateful  acknowledflrments  on  her  dying  lips  that  she 
haa  found  a  protectress  for  her  infant,  and  that  she  was  quitting  the 
world  with  the  secret  undiscovered  of  her  real  name  and  connection. 
And  here,  lest  my  readers  should  prepare  themselves  for  some  trick 
or  mystery,  I  warn  them  that  I  have  never,  to  the  day  on  which  1 
write,  been  able  to  obtain  the  solution  of  tlutt  secret ;  nor  is  there 
now  the  remotest  chance  of  its  ever  coming  to  light.    The  infant 
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Cttistefed  as  her  own  by  Mftdame  Bignon,  tofetlier  witk  one  o£. 
wbich  ibe  was  deliyered  a  few  days  folMwjni^  the  aUaag^r'a  deathi;. 
iad  she  centiaued,  till  her  eocoantering  Mr.  SaberTiU^  to  keep  '«p 
I^onie'a  white  coatume ;.  which,  even  during  the  tempcHrary  enepen*- 
Mn  of  religious  rites,  she  oontrived  to  do  without  hyaFing  ezoitedf 
ttj  Tery  particular  observation. 

Mr.  Saberville  remaiked  with  great  deli|[ht,.not  only  tke  wiiMoai 
kindness  of  his  wife's  manners,  but  the  smiling  docility  with  whiak' 
the  child  received  her  attentions.     He  did  not,  however,  giro  utter* - 
tnce  to  his  pleasure,  determined  to  let  things  take  their  own  coaiM«. 
Hsdame  put  many  questions  to  the  woman  as  to  the  child's  age  aa^, 
disposition.    The  poor  woman  wept  while  sfae  alluded  to  tfaeloes  el^ 
her  real  mother ;  and  both  Madame  SuberriUe  and  her  hnebend  Mti 
their  eyes  full,  as  Leoaie  burst  from  the  axme  of  the  foiaer,  ta,m% 
■cross  the  room,  and  held  up  her  innocent  lookiaA  faee  to  kii^  oft 
toe  tears  of  her  mamma.    She  pronounced  this  aeh  and.  endeacia^ 
Bute  half«a-doien  times ; .  and,  as.the  woman's,  oountenanea  bright^ 
ened  up  while  returning  her  embraoe,ehe  nestled  her  bead  upon  iie** 
"oaom  to  which-shewae  cjasped,  .in.,  at  mixtuca  of.  infiuuLiao  pWasafi« 
*nd  bashfidnesa,.  at  the  emotionaadobserratioa  shehadoaUedierih«i 

"Oh,  Jules»  Jjftles  !'*  ezdaimed  Madame  SaberrilLs,  wipiag  her* 
BJM,  and.  in.  a.  voice  q^ita  unlike. her. oosftmoa  tona^. '^IC-ieetliad 
ioehacbikLaa  that'" 

"^t  tkat'"  said,  her  basband. 

The  little. girl. at  tl^.momeni  reoovenn|f  from  bar-fit. oC?bashliiiw« 
Bess,  turned  round  her  glowing,  and.smilang!  faee.  fall  u^^awihea4.; 
when. Madame  SnberviQe  started auddenly  up,  cis^ag  *«ooaie  aleafi.. 
^^^"^  along^  Jjules.    I  cannot  ventura  to  stay  here  another  moment/' 

Por  a  month.  afWr  this  first  visit  a  continual  iateraourse  was  kfif^i 
Bpwith  the  cottage^  and.  a  sort  of  dumb-show^  pantomimisr  fliiiatioait 
^ireea  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  Madame.  Sdberville.  on.  this  oaa* 
™4Yand'the  anxiety  and  prudence  of .  her  husband  on  the.  othecb. 
^  &U  as  if  her  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  childten  had,aBder#>^ 
C<uie  a  total  change,  for  she  had  nothing  in  the  present  iastaaae  of 
^^  Asperity  wluch.  seemed  usually  mixed  v^ith  her.aatural  foadaesef. 
^a  observing  the  mutual  happiness  between  parents  and.  their  in« 


worked  the  mi  racle . ' '  Her  mi  nd  was  quite  filled  with  the  iauige  •  of. 
little  Leooie,  and  she  was  never  satisfied  when  she  was  not  Mfona< 
"^  eyes.  She  strove  to  keep  ofi*  from  even  here^lf  the  aokn^wU- 
^^entthat  she  wished  to  adopt  the  child,  .and.  she  ooaibatted.thaii 
notion  for  some  time  by  arguments  of  the  possibility  of  her  still,  bor 
fining  a  mother.  This  fancy  had  received^  ho waver^  amortal  bloar<. 
from  l^r  new-born  aUaehment.  It  lingered  in  her  brain^  itis  troai. 
hat  was  becoming  day  by  day.  more  faint;  and  the  only.thin^  which. 
^uld  have  saved  it  from  extinction  would  have,  been  something  lilsa. 
opposition  from  her  husband>-but  this  ahe^ran  no  ohaaceof  meetinf«. 
He  wisely  resolved  to  let  the  whole  affair  flow  on  aeif  he  aequiea*- 
«iia,^atber  than  suggested  it;  and  he  mada  a*seaiet.raw  that  letc 
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the  aotaal  fact  of  the  adtyption  be  deTa^d  as  it  might,  tfie  propOBaF 
for  it  should  come  from  Madame  herself.   ' 

Manifold  were-  the  consequent  scenes  of  inflexible  steadiness  on 
his  partfOpposed'to  his  thousand  efibrts  on  that  of  a  wife,  to  elicit  from 
him  the  first  expression  of  the  desire  that  seemed  as  it  were  settled 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  every  instant  forcing  against  her  lips 
for  utterance.  8he  made  innumerable  attempts  to  lead  him  into  this, 
saare,  not  only  by  regular  train-Iaying,  roinid*about  plans  of  conver- 
sation, but  by  abrupt  and' startling  flights  from  other  subjects,  calcu- 
lated to  throw  him  off  his  guard— but  all  in  vain.  Matters  went  on 
m  this  way  for  thvee  or  four  weeks,  until  at  length  Madame  Suber- 
ville  found  she  had  no  chance  of  carrying  her  pomt ;  and,  convinced' 
Ibat  she  could  not  obtain*  the  merit  of  a  reigned  consent  to  the  wish 
of  her  lord  and  master,  she  came  to  the  resolution  of  proposing  the 
object,  as  if  in  opposition  to  her  ow  i  inclinations,  and  merely  oat  or 
tL  magnanimous  desire  to  please  him.  Mr.  Suberville  knew  all  that 
was  working  in  her  mind,ajid  she  could  not  avoid  detecting  his  fbrce<f 
reserve  ;  but  they  still  went  on  in*  the  resolute  performance  of  their 
parts^  true  to  that  ridiculous  but  general  habit  ofhusbands  and  wives^ 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  cheating  each  other,  though  recipro- 
eally  conscious  that  the  attempted  delusion  is  seen  througn. 

One  sentence  may  rapidly  tell  the  result.  Madame  Suberville 
proposed  to  her  husband  to  adopt  Leonie,  and  received  in  rejrfy 
an  embrace  that  savoured  more  of  reality  than  any  of  which  she 
retained  the  remembrance  ;  Madame  Bicnon,  the  peasant  woman,  and 
her  husband,  consented,  after  a  struggle,  to  give  up  the  child;  she 
changed  homes  and  parents  with  unconscious  smiles  ;  her  certificate  of 
baptism  was  daly  procured,  and  her  adoption  formally  registered  accord- 
mg  to  law;  and  she  was  finally  installed  in  a  snug  Intle  room  close  to 
the  bed  of  the  good  couple,  in  the  peculiar  chaige  of  Atmee  Lestooq, 
the  liiithful  handmaid  who  had  partaken  of  all  Madame  Suberville 's 
confidence  from  her  wedding  day  to  the  morniiig  when  she  was  fi»rG«d. 
to  possess  herself  of  a  child  at  second  hand,  as  it  vrere. 

Like  all  family  changes  of  the  great  or  the  little,  this  memorable  tt- 
Uir  caused  serious  dissatisfiiction  and  diaappointmect  to  some,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  gave  pleasure  to  others.  Convulsions  of  anger  on  the  part 
of  the  Captain,  and  hysterical  affections  on  that  of  his  Mj,  were  nat- 
urally to  DO  looked  for,  but  they  were  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
nervous  agitation  of  Doctor  Giantte,  who  might  be  considered  quite  a 
part  of  Mr.  Suberville 's  family,  and  had  as  good  reason  as  the  nearest 
relatives  to-  be  alarmed  at  the  arrangement.  This  learned  physician 
had  been  for  twenty  years  the  constant  companion  of  hii  old  echooi- 
fellow,  and  the  coansellor  of  Madame;  the  dinner  eater  of  the  one,  and 
the  toad  eater  of  th»  other.  When  I  say  companion,  I  mean  that  he 
had  a  chair  and  a  knife  and  fork  every  day  placed  for  him  at  the  table; 
and  by  the  word  counsellor,  I  wouki  imply  the  instigator  and  abbettor 
of  all  the  foolish  fancies  of  a  weak  woman.  In  fact.  Dr.  Glautte  was 
not  suited  for  the  fellowship  of  Mr.  Suberville,  nor  the  confidence  of  his 
wife.  He  was  decidedly,  a  bold  word,  the  most  dunder-headed  doctor 
that  ever  took  out  a  diploma.  Clumsy  alike  in  person  and  onderstand- 
ing,  he  might  be  compared  to  a  bloated  leech  sucking  in  the  prosperity 
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•f  his  fp'are  and  dimiiiiitkve  friend— 4br  nicb  was  Mr.  SdberYiHe'a  ap> 
pearance;  aod  the  only  approach  be  ever  made  towards  ratiocination 
was  bis  adoption  of  <tbe  then  popnlar  doctrine  of  materialisni,  on  the 
avowed  grounds  that  this  conviction  arose  iiom  the  study  of  himself. 
He  bad  nevertheless  acquired  over  both  Mr.  and  Madame  Sobenrille  an 
infloence,  which  would  have  been  wonderful,  if  we  could  denv  the 
painful  truth  that  mankind  are  more  the  slaves  of  habit  than  the  subjects 
of  good  sense.  Thus  the  corpulent  itr.  Glautte  had  become  quite  ne» 
cessary  as  a  listener  to  Mr.  Subervilie  when  he  sat  down  to, dinner;  and 
mdispensable  as  pulse-feeler,  blood>-letter«  and  fancy-tickler  to  his 
spouse.  When  he  beard  from  Aimee  of  the  adoption  of  the  child,  he 
was  thunderstruck.  He  had  an  intuitive  sense  of  bis  own  stupidity,  and 
when  be  gazed  on  the  vivacious  countenance  and  animated  gestures  of 
bis  infant  rival,  felt  like  Othello,  that  bis  *  occupatien  was  gone,'  and 
was»  to  use  his  own  original  phrase,  ^*joUment  fiambe,"  The  only 
symptom  which  ever  denoted  emotion  in  the  polpous  conntemmce  of 
the  doctor  was  a  wide-opening  of  the  eyelids  and  a  fearful  projection  pf 
the  eyes  themselves.  Aimee,  who  had  rarely  witnessed  this  expression^ 
was  quite  alarmed  as  he  stared  uoon  her ;  and  without  well  knowing 
what  she  did,  she  put  the  newl^  dressed  Leonie  close  up  to  bis  lace  to 
rouse  him  from  his  appalling  stiffness  of  attitude  and  look.  At  sight  of 
the  little  smiling  thing  his  eyea  rolled  back  into  their  sockets,  and  he 
have  a  start  of  horror  from  the  recollection  of  his  situation  ;  for  be  felt 
in  bis  heart's  core  that  he  was  reduced  all  at  once  to  a  mere  cypher,  in 
)be  account  which  his  quondam  patient  and  patroness  had  settled  with 
herself.  He  made  the  best  of  a  bad  affair;  submitted  with  what  grace 
be  could;  resolv«:d  to  give  to  the  husband  a  double  portion  of  that  at- 
tention which  bad  been  heretofore  so  largelv  shared  with  the  wife;  and 
sat  down  to  diooer  prettr  nearly  as  dull  and  dozv  as  ever,  but  with  a 
quickened  resolution  acting  upon  the  inertness  oi  his  general  feelings,  to 
be  a  continual  thorn  in  the^bed  of  roses  whicbwas  destined  for  his  little 
Innocent  and  unconscious  supplanter. 


CHAPTER  a. 
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It  does  not  require  a  very  fertile  imagination  to  ooaeeive  all  the  ioi« 
inroTements  which  a  twelvo-month  effected  in  onr  little  heroine.  Great 
attention  from  her  new  parents,  unvarying  care  firom  Aimee  Lestocq, 
with  ceod  diet  and  cleanliness,  made  her  in  appeaianee  perfectly  b^ 
witching,  while  she  gradnalljr  lost  all  tincture  of  vulgarism,  and  became  a 
cooaplete  little  gentlewoman  in  comparison  to  her  former  supposed  sisters 
who  were  still  her  playmates  and  constant  friends.  She  had  already 
however  learned  to  c^fl  Mi«  and  Madame  tiuberville  papa  and  mamoia; 
nnd  the  young  Bignons*  taking  the  matter  as  it  waareptesented  to  them. 


Hi  TMB  rmumm  mv  >B&Aflro^ 

■vaikUf  tiNMd  of  her  mud  t»  her  u  Leoaie  49alMnfflle.  Bt«i  ibt 
CbpUuB  «ad  kit  wife  had,  after  their  €rrt-Biigty  parsxjero  was  otot,  dii- 
eevered  the  polioj  of  eonqoeriog  their  tesentmeiit;  and  ia  the  formtl 
■ad  nafreqaeat  Tiiita  %vhiebthey]pHid  to  their  relatiTes,  thejruagbt  their 
ohildran  la  call  the  littleprotegeb^  the  geaHe  appelhitioB  of  **coiKna.*' 
fcerythiaf  waat  emootbly  on  with  her,  except  her  hitereoorw^  with 
Oooter  Gleatte.  Thii  >wae  aatorall^  1^17  cloie,  for  foag  caetom  had 
made  him  tad  hit  preieriptfooft  absolately  aecamary  to  Madame  Saher- 


aille,  and  hep«o)d  aeision  for  doetoring  henelf  add  her  fiiraily  was  now 
af  coarse  estaaded  to  the  child. 

•Many  aeH  of  ill  aataro  and  afHteftilaeflf,  whenever  Leonie  ▼eotarai 
fha  leant  fiimiliarity,eaeh  aa  making  a  horee  of  hia  gold-headed  cane,  or 
playiaawith  hii  oae  lai^  anr«rui|^,  the  peCaliar  oraament  of  hia  peraoOy 
■nde  toe  doetdr  aa  object  of  coatmaed  terror  to  the  child,  aad  of  inde»> 
cribable  averaioa  and  aaapicion  to  her  &ithfhlaaTae.  Tbia  latter  nude 
h  a  rale  iivm  which  ahe  never  awerved,  to  throw  oat  of  the  wiadow 
arery  preaefiacioo  which  the  doctor -made  ap  for  Leoaie;  and  aa  aha 
jaaa  eatraatea  by  her  miatreaa  with  the  admmiateriag  of  theae  potiona, 
ihe  had  it  alwaya  ia  her  power  to  aabatitate  aome  gentle  harmleaa  prep- 
arataoa  for  the  more  aeieatific  eompoanda  of  the  doctor;  thna  (even  aaa- 
poaiag  him  to  haTe  heea  perfectly  honest)  preaerring  the  child  from  the 
a^ilsarfaicb  medicine  prepares  for  the  ha  man  constttation.  The  doctor, 
howeWf-had  the  credit  of  all  the  advantage  thna  derived  by  Leonie, 
arho  was,  on  the  Shrove.  Toeaday  immediately  following  her  thiod 
bhth-day,  one  of  the  most  .perfect  modela  ever  aeon  of  infiintine  heaKh 
and  loveliaess. 

Every  body  kaows  what  aa  hnportaat  epoch  \Mardt  Gnr^fomaa  in  the 
aomuil  eojovments  ofthe  French.  It  is  the  bst  day  of  the  cainiral 
gaiatiea,  aad  that  which  preoedea  the  gleomineas  of  Lent  People  aeem 
to  think  it  the  festival  which  of  all  otben  entitles  tiiem  to  be  joyoaa,  for 
it  ia  a  kind  of  debateable  groand,  aa  it  were,  betweea  gaiety  and  morti- 
fication, a  winding  op  of  the  pleaanre  aeaaon,  and  the  bat  opportonity 
for  indulgence,  before  the  dreary  and  interminable  aaticijpatiOB  of  six 
weeka*  nominal  abstinence.  The  principal  amoaement  or  thia  holiday 
is  the  procession  of  the  B4gmf  Grmg,  A  description  of  a  thiag  so  ooo^ 
monly  knovm  woold  be  nseless  here,  did  I  merely  write  for  the  majority 
of  trayellera,  who  have  witneased  it  in  Paria,  or  other  great  towna.  Bat 
even  thoae  have  little  idea  of  how  mnch  more  enjoyment  it  praoenu  ia 
each  a  confined  circle  aa  the  commune  of  **  The  Three  Villagea  ;'*  and, 
independent  of  that,  there  is  annmeroas  class  of  my  antrareUed  eoaa- 
trymen,  who,  in  remote  parte  of  our  ialaoda,  mav  nerer  have  beard  of 
the  featival  in  qnestMn,  until  a  atraggling  copy  of  the  book  I  am  now 
wxitiag  chaoeesito  wovk'iteiamy  amoag  them. 

The  AsMf/  Grm$,  thoB,'maana  Kteially  the  ^ttteat  ox  m  the  Cowa. 
Xim«ompaCilioo  for  thia  haaor  ieada  to  omay  an  oxtiaordniary  exhibi- 
liaa  oiwom  than  aatand  dimeoaioaa;  and  I  have  kaowa  aome  of  thoaa 
•talUMi^pampapadTietima  of'bamhwiagaflBhitkni  attain  to  eaormoas 
waighti.  Oa  the  nmraiag  of  theifestifalthepoaderoaa  aaimal  is  pra- 
paaadwilh  a  pomp  ofdeeeratba  aaiting  the  araalth  of  the  parish,  b 
the  eooMnnae  of  **  The  Three  Villafea**  it  ia  not  likely  that  the  acaifel 
hody^thaa,  aad  other 'trappiaga,  praaaaiad  aa  gtady  a  disphy  m 
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^  more  important'  plaoet;  but  t  ibink  I  may  safely  ny<,  l)mi  the  gar« 
land  of  flowers  which  crowaed  the  head  of  the  poor  passive  victim  was 
tfHite  as  fragrant  and  bloomiDg  as  any  called  ia  all  France,  to  be  after- 
wards stained  with  the  blood  of  the  prize  beast  on  whose  boras  it  flonr- 
flshed.     As  for  the  crowning  ernanaent  of  the  wholoi  i  would  defy  the 
world  to  excel  it !     This  .is  invariably,  and  from  time  immemorial,  the 
prettiest  child  of  the  parish,  who>  seated  in  a  palanquin,  and  covered  by 
a  canopy  of  Bowers  and  silks,  ia  paraded  on  the  back  of  the  Bat^  Gras^ 
an  emblem  of  innocent  beaaty  riding  trian^bantly  over  the  gross  and 
hmtal  enjoyments  of  mankind.     A  band  of  mnsac  precedes  the  little 
deity  of  the  feast;  who  is  escorted  before,  beside,  and  after  tho  moving 
throne  by  they  onnger  of  the  butchers,  monated  on  horses,  dressed  in  a 
ftncifnl  tMMtnme  of  feathered  caps,  embroidered  jackets,  and  silk  sashes, 
some  waving  flags  of  various  colours,  and  the  rest  armed  with  lances, 
swords,  and  battleaxes,  appropriate  to  the  members  of  all  professions  of 
blood;  bnt,  as  borne  by  them,  throwing  an- air  of  something  like  refine- 
otent  orer  the  most  brutal  of  man's  necessary  trades.    Crowds  of  people 
follow  in  their  fete  dress  and  their  holiday  smiles,  waving  handkerchiefs, 
dancing  and  singing,  and  uttering  alternate  exclamatioos  of  astonishment 
at  the  balk  ef  the  ex  and  the  charms  of  the  little  be  rdea«    On  the  occa- 
sion I  am  now  recording,  I  firmly  believe  thai  the  Beauty  bore  away 
the  palm  from  the  beast,  and  that  the  unfortopate  animal  had  not  his 
fair  share  of  lawful  admiration  with  the  angelic  being  who  occupied  the 
seat  open  his  shonlders.     I  cordially  hope  that  none  of  my  readers  can 
doubt  the  identity  of  this  being;  but  to  stop  the  guess-work  that  might. 
possibly  interrupt  this  part  of  my  narrative,  I  may  just  record  the  name 
of  Leooie  Suberville,  who,  by  a  great  condescension  on  the  part  of  her 
papa,  was  allowed  to  act  the  part  of  the  Cupidon  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Suberville,  at  this  period,  filled  the  situation  of  mayor  of  bis  com- 
mune. I  have  hitherto  avoided  any  mention  of  bis  political  epinioms 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  tenor 
of  my  story.  It  m^J  he  however  easily  divined  from  the  post  he  occu- 
pied, that  he  was  no  enemy  to  tho  Republican  form  of  goveromeat,  at 
'  that  particular  period  of  the  eminence  which  H  had  gained  his  country 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Neither  have  I  clogged  my  recital  with 
long  accounts  of  bis  pursuits  in  business.  I  have  sufficiently  intimated 
thai  he  was  a  wealthy  manuiacturer,  and  the  fact  receives  confirmation 
by  the  circumstance  of  an  unexpected  visit  which  he  received  this  day 
from  rather  a  long  visiting  distance.  The  person  who  made  him  this 
morning  call  was  Mr.  Joseph  Mowbray  of  Pbilac^lpbia,  in  America, 
who  bad  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  sending  laige  shipments  of  cotton 
direct  to  his  correspondent  and  customer.  Mens.  Jules  Suberville.  He 
had  had  some  slight  intercourse  with  his  brother  the  captain,  often  the 
carrier  of  these  consignments;  and  commercial  affairs  having  brought  him 
to  France,  he  was  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of  formmg  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Suberville.  Accompanied  by  the  captain,  whom 
he  called  upon  at  Rouen,  he  came  out  on  this  pleasant  occasion,  and 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  object  of  his  enquiry  in  all  that 
appearance  oi  wealth,  respectability,  and  happiness  which  he  seemed  to 
merit  so  much.  When  Mr.  Mowbray  and  his  companion  reached  the 
firA  of  the  three  villages,  the  procession  was  moving  slowly  along  to- 
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wards  the  residence  of  the  mayor.  When  they  arrived  at  the  boQee* 
the  captain  pointed  ont  his  brother  who  was  stand inc  on  the  steps  in  alt 
mnnicipal  graTity,  hot  a  cravity  mixed  with  heartfelt  enjoyment.  He 
looked  a  perfect  union  or  magisterial  respectability  and  parental  pride, 
so  at  least  thought  Mr.  Mowbray,  when  the  little  Leonie  called  ont 
'<  papa  !  papa  !*'  from  her  throne  of  state,  and  Mr.  SaberTilie  opened 
his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  where  she  seemed  to  reign  so 
supremely.  A  few  introductory  words  from  the  captain  made  the 
mayor  acquainted  with  his  Tisitor.  This  htter  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage well,  and  he  accepted  freely  the  prompt  tnyitntion  which  he 
received  to  join  the  early  dinner  just  then  about  to  be  served ;  hut  being 
obliged  to  proceed  that  evening  to  Dieppe,  he  was  forced  to  decline  the 
many  pressing  solicitations  to  prolong  his  visit. 

•  As  the  BcRuf  Gras  was  led  awny,  the  procession  having  reached  ita 
term,  Mr.  Mowbray  fixed  bis  attention  for  a  moment  on  Leonie,  and 
remarked  to  bis  host,  that  he  thought  her  the  most  lovely  creature  he 
had  ever  seen. 

«<\Vhy,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  she  is  blooming  and  healthy,'* 
replied  the  mayor. 

**Aye,  and  still  greater  thanks  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  doctor 
here,"  said  Madame  Suberville,  pointing  to  Glautte,  who  stood  at  her 
elbow. 

Mr.  Mowbray  made  a  low  bow  to  the  doctor,  who  returned  it  in  his 
usual  way,  by  taking  off  bis  bat,  and  reclining  his  head  a  moment  on  hk 
left  shoulder,  showing  to  conspicuous  advantage  the  ponderous  ear-rii^ 
which  hung  at  the  other  skie. 

"You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  good  work,  ifir,'*  said  Mr. 
Mowbray,  "  if  you  have  produced  the  lovely  bloom  on  these  delicions 
little  waxen  cheeks." 

**You  flatter  me.  Sir,'*  said  Glautte,  with  a  dogged  expression  of 
countenance^  somewhat  between  a  leer  and  a  sneer;  *'the  child  is 
flushed  just  now;  it  is  the  hectic,  perhaps,  of  a  coming  fever." 

**  No  soch  thing,"  exclaimed  Aimee  Lestocq,  sharply;  **the  chikl 
has  not  a  bit  of  fever  in  her  pure  blood:  that's  always  the  Doctor's 
way  of  running  her  down." 

A  purple  suffusion  was  visible  on  the  doctor's  bloated  cheeks,  which 
were  often  painted  this  hue  by  the  abrupt  brushes  he  received  from 
Airoee.  Mr.  Movrbray  took  no  notice  of  the  expresskin,  but  turning 
to  Mr.  Snberville,  remarked,  *'  You  have  really,  Sir,  a  beauteous 
daughter.  If  it  were  possible  te  bring  Philadetphia  to  Rouen,  or  take 
Leonie  to  Philadelphia.  I  would  almost  venture  to  express  a  wiah,  that 
she  might  one  day  be  tne  wife  of  my  only  son  Edward." 

'«  A  far-off  wish  indeed!"  said  Air.  Suberville,  smil'mg.  «•  What 
age  is  your  boy?  " 

'*  Just  turned  five." 

■*  If  every  thing  else  suited  as  well  as  their  age,  your  notion  might 
not  be  impossible,"  replied  Mr.  Suberville;  and  the  conversation  drop- 
ped there. 

The  day  passed  quickly  ever.  Mr.  Mowbray  took  his  leavr,  having 
arranged  some  matters  of  business  with  his  host;  and  he  rode  ont  m 
the  village,  charmed  with  its  wealthy  and  thriving  appearance,  and  im- 
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fremed  with  very  high  ideas  of  Bfr.  SuberYiIIe*!  probity,  good  ••ase, 
and  good  circa  instances. 


CHAPTER  111. 


Tbe  intenral  between  the  lest  chapter,  and  the  one  which  preceded 
it,  advanced  the  progrees  of  my  tale  tweWe  monthe.  The  space  froai 
the  abrapc  condaaion  of  the  laat  page,  to  the  opening  of  the  present, 
lAciodea  no  leas  a  period  than  tweire  years.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a  hop, 
step,  and  jomp  manner  of  getting  over  time:  it  is  qaite  in  onison,  how- 
«Yer,  with  the  way  in  which  time  itself  gets  over  the  ground. 

We  mast  now  then  close  oar  eyes  on  all  the  monotony  of  domestic 
afiairs,  for  the  space  of  twelve  fast-flitting  years,  contenting  oarselvea 
with  lancifol  glhnpaes  at  the  quiet  tenor  of  events,  passing  before  na 
like  the  shad<rary  transpaffeneies  of  a  dream.  We  mast,  without  aeffer- 
iag  onraelvea  to  feet  the  touoh  of  Time,  silently  imagine  its  megical  and 
ooiaelesa  dhancea  on  the  persons  «f  the  aetors  already  introduced  te 
the  rea«ier>— the  gradual  bend  in  the  apare  form  of  Mr.  6ubervill»->«» 
the  iBcrea8ii%  oorpalence  in  the  atill  upright  body  of  madam»««*faa 
atiff  and  bloated  growth  of  the  doctor's  penon — the  symmetry,  grace, 
and  Jovelin^as  of  the  new  trulv  beantifal  Leonie.  Death,  too,  ss  weU 
«B  hta  elder  brethw.  Time,  had  been  iaying  his  bony  fingers  on  the  lift* 
tie  circle  of  onr  old  acquaintances.  The  captain  was  no  more;  Mad- 
ame Bignon,  o«r heroine's  foster-mether,  was  a  widow;  and  the  hon- 
est, kiod-heaited  Aimee  Lestocq  had  had  many  a  garland  strewed  over 
her  grave,  and  many  a  flood  of  tears  poured  forth  to  her  memory,  by 
the  sweet  girl  who  still  thought  of,  and  loved  her.  Her  loss  waa  irr^ 
parable;  but  it  was  sitpplied  id  the  best  possible  manner  by  Lisette,  the 
•hfeat  of  Madame  Bigoon's  daughteia,  and  the  foster-sister  of  Leonie. 

Mr.  Subenrille  had  been  going  on  in  gradually  increasin|{  wealth;  his 
health  kept  fiiir  and  good,  notwithstanding  the  many  insidious  efforts 
made  by  disease  to  creep  into  his  constitution,  in  the  semblance  of 
etrengthening  draughts,  and  such  like  poUtions,  strongly  recommended 
by  GJantte,  and  kindly  prepared  by  madame,  but  firmly  rejected  by  the 
aensible  man  who  felt  no  need  of  help,  and  least  of  all  the  kind  pro- 
poeed.  His  wife,  whose  natural  tttnperament  was  a  master-piece  of 
mvincible  good  health,  hud  long  withstood  the  effects  of  hmt  physician's 
nostraras  and  her  own  attadiment  to  them.  Her  constitution  strug- 
^ed  bravely  with  the  noxious  stuff,  but  she  was  at  length  beginning  to 
ahow  signs  of  a  breaking->up  in  the  system;  not  in  any  acinal  appeafu 
Vice  of  debility,  but  in  a  certain  pursy  look  of  her  cheeks,  some  btiioni 
tinges  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eyes;  and,  above  all,  in  oeeasieBal 
loss  of  appetite,  and  faiotnesa  after  exertion,  which,  in  earlier  and  bet- 
ter days,  would  have  only  braced  the  frame  it  now  seemed  to  shake  to 
its  foundations. 
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GlaaUe^  as  I  before  intimated*  was- becoming  aeinewbal  Buffer,  and 
more  bfoated;  a  little  short-winded  or  so;  more  lazy,  perhaps;  if  pos- 
sible,  more  dall;  and  hi»  limited  fecvlties  becoming  everj  daj  more  m^ 
ilexiblj  hardened,  and  gaining  sjmptoms  of  an  approaching  tendencjr 
to  what  might  be  called  a  moral  ossification.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  had  one  strong  instinct  which  noTor  lost  it»  hold  npon  him.  That 
was  a  power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  in  all  their  rarioii» 
modifications.  This  aptitude,  of  which  he  was  perfectlj  coBBcioiiSy, 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  militate,  in  the  least  degree,  against  his  (avor> 
ite  theory  pf  materialism;  ibr  he  felt  it  to  be  truly  what  I  describe  if, 
an  instinct  ;  and  he  used  to  say  to  Mr.  Snbenrille,  in  his  prosing  way, 
that  **  he  was  certain  be  won  Id  have  displayed  it  ia  some  correspond- 
ing manner,  had  he  been  merely  what  man  was  meant  to  be,  an  ani> 
mal  on  all  fours,  with  a  long  taM,  and  no  discourse  of  reason.**  Mi. 
Subervillo  thought  that  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  needed  to  be  ii»> 
eluded  as  ai»  obstacle.  He  was,.  howeTor,  too  good  tempered  to  send 
back  any  cutting  retort  on  the  doctor.  He  thought  him,  firom  long  wo- 
quaintance,  a  consummate  ass,  but  harrolesa  withal;  and  he  never  m. 
his  life,  by  rebuff  or  repartee,  turned  the  innocuous  flow  of  his  9rgu> 
ment  out  of  ite  very  deep  and  very  muddy  channel.  Listening  to  the 
monotoBons  strain  had  indeed  become  a  part  of  Mk.  Suberrille*s  da9j 
habits.  He  had  got  into  the  custom  of  its  enduranoe,  and  it  gained  om 
him  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  in  his  aftemoon  rausingv  on  his  own  affair^ 
w  the  prospects  of  Leonie,  he  found  the  accompaniment  of  Glantte*i» 
drawliug  voice  an  absolute  want,  as  the  burring  drone  of  a  bagpipe  in 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  wind  fof  that  pari  of  the  inatrument 
which  produces  tlie  melo€^. 

Mr.  Suherville's  intelligent  and  upri^t  conduct  in  his  nagisterial  c»> 
pocitv  ensured  him  a  permanent  continuapce  in  his  office  of  mayoK. 
WilUng  to  add  another  act  of  kindness  to  the  many  he  had  heaped  ob 
the  doctor,  he  had  from  hie  first  appointooent,  named  hin  to  the  plaee> 
of  adjoint,  or  deputy.  There  never  was  a  more  perfect  sinecure  ikmm 
this;  for  the  active  turn  of  Mr.  Suberville's  mind,  united  with  a  higib 
sense  of  chity,  made  him  nerform  the  most  trivial  details  himself;  miki, 
he  had  beside,  a  derk,  who  was  a  sharp,  ready-witted  fellow,  and 
whose  long  practice  in  the  situation  made  mm  in^uable  for  U»  ninor 
business  of  the  Imrtav,  Glantte,  therefore,  received  his  salary  for 
nothing;  and  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  official  man,  without  ever  pnt^ 
tmg  his  foot  in  the  office,  except  on  occasions  of  the  trial  of  petty  o^ 
fences,  when  be  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  sleep  through  the 
whole  process,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  join,  with  an  unbiassed  niad^ 
in  whatever  sentence  was  proiraonced  by  bis  superior. 

The  derk  to  whom  I  just  alluded,  was  a  shrewd,  unprincipled  kiMi,T» 
called  Francois  Faussecopie.  He  had  gobe  throngh  vi«rious  scenes  in  a 
busy  and  bad  life,  always  covering  himself  with  disgrace,  yet  escspii^ 
ruin  %y  amazing  cunninr.  He  had  been  active  in  the  reign  of  terror; 
and  was  found  so  usefulto  the  people  afterwards  m  power,  that  they 
appointed  him  to  the  subordinate  sitnatmn  which  be  held  under  B&r. 
Suberville,  who  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate  against  the  nomina- 
tion. He  resolved,  however,  to  keep  a  dose  watch  upon  his  derli^ 
sbip'a  conduct;  and  exercised »  in  feci,  snch.  a  salutary  seTority  ovec 
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Um,  that,  except  in  0O11M  trifling  extortion  of  extra  feei  for  paasports 
acnd  certiiieatea,  be  had  actnally,  for  aereral  yeaia,  been  an  honeat  maa 
per  foree. 

Am  wrinkles  and  anperBtition  generally  keep  tbe  aame  pace  in  weak- 
■rinded  iadiTidaala,  wno  are  going  down  bill,  it  ia  not  wonderfal  that 
Madame  SaberTille's  reliance  on  tbe  patronage  of  St.  Umda  abonld  in- 
ereaae  with  her  years,  altbongh  tbe  particular  mode  of  her  manifesta> 
tioBs  was  chan^^ed.  Her  prayers  were  now  put  up  wholly  for  tbe  bap* 
piiieea  of  Leonie,  who  really  had  obtained  the  foxiest  possession  of  all 
that  fondness  which  her  honest  heart  iMd  been,  in  her  early  yean, 
boar4ing  np  for  her  own  long-looked-for  progeny.  She  attributed  all 
the  l>eanty  and  amiability  of  her  protege  to  tbe  invisible  care  of  the 
aaint;  and  tbe  coaatant  white  dress  of  Leonie  threw  such  an  air  of  an* 
geHe  aoftneas  around  her,  that  she  at  times  sppeared  to  tbe  vapory 
aotioAs  of  Madame 'SubervillOy  the  personi6cation  of  something  more 
than  earthly. 

The  singular  costume  did  certainlr  throw  a  peculiar  |pice  on  tbe 
beanteona  form  it  covered;  and  its  influence  on  Leonie's  mmd  was  not 
alight.    She  attended  regularly  to  her  religious  duties  along  with  Mad* 
■me  Suberville;  and  though  she  bad  too  much  natural  sood  sense  to 
be  infected  with  her  benefactresss*s  weakness,  she  could  not  avoid 
eatchiwg  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm  which  acted  aomewbat  wildly  on  a  ro- 
maulic  temperament.    She  bad  been  inatructed,  at  soon  as  her  mind 
could  comprehend  the  facts,  in  tbe  extraordinary  particulars  of  her  own 
story.     Her  kind  nurse  Aimee,  bad  often  and  often  conversed  with  ber 
upon  it;  and  she  bad  received  a  thousand  times,  from  Madame  Bignon, 
tbe  minntest  particalars  of  her  mother's  appearance,  her  conversation, 
and  death.    She  bad  read  a  few  novels  aad  books  of  poetrv,  and  she 
brooded  over  the  associations  they  produced,  until,  at  times  her  young 
and  ardent  spirit  seemed  to  feel  itself  destined  for  some  mora  than  or* 
dinary  fiite.    Theae  feelings,  joined  with  a  strong  degree  of  basbful- 
ae8B«  made  ber  shrink  from  the  gaze  which  always  followed  her  whan 
siie  left  her  home.    She  was  incuned  to  aaeribe  solely  to  tbe  remarka- 
ble appeaaanoe  of  ber  dress,  the  tributary  looks  of  admiration  which 
were  paid  to  her  unoammon  beauty.    Her  white,  coatnme,  no  doubt, 
attracted  obaervation,  but  it  was  never  until  tbe  eyes  of  the  beholden 
had  loat  the  riew  of  ber  lovely  free,  and  then  became  rivitted  on  tbe 
aymmetry  of  ber  light  form,  that  tbe  snowy  robes  which  enfolded  it 
and  the  auxiliary  parte  of  ber  dress,  possessed  the  least  attraction.   Her 
■Bpngnonee  to  be  stared  at  kept  ber  entirely  from  tbe  town  of  Rouen. 
She  never  could  be  penuaded  to  go  to  visit  tbe  widowed  Madame  Big- 
nmi  (to  whom,  aa  we  shall  see,  she  became  an  object  of  much  interest) 
from  tke  P^pod  which  followed  ber  twelfth  year;  but  her  fame  had 
been  eataolished  all  throuab  tbia  ancient  city,  which  often  heard,  aa 
well  aa  ber  immediate  neignborhood,  tbe  praises  of  tbe  incomparable 
Vbuee  a»  BUmc, 

While  she  thus  fostered  in  childhood  all  tbe  natural  romance  of  ber 
dispoaition,  to  which  seclusion  and  piety  aflerded  such  constant  food, 
another  feeling  was  growing  last  in  her  mind,  that  care  it  still  a  more 
powerful  biaa  aa  womanhood  began  to  .  ripen.  Mr.  Mowbray,  tbe 
worthy  Pbiladelphian  merchant  had,  in  the  regular  correspondence 
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which  followed  Im  retarn  to  America,  inTariaiblj  eontnved  to  wcMw 
the  Dame  of  Leonie;  ami  by  many  Httle  preaeMs  and  cootiifnil  kiwi 
meaaagea,  kept  up,  aa  ahe  fancied  at  leaat,  a  gliouneniig  iecellecl»A  af 
bis  person,  since  the  day  of  his  abort  Tiait  at  the  Vale  of  the  Thne 
Viilacea.  But  connected  with  thia  notion ,  troe  or  falae,  there  was  the 
aaaocmtion  of  another  indiTidnal,  who,  tbon^  nnaeen,  eicept  ia  the 
wandering  elands  of  her  imaginhtion,  bad  in  a  moat  extfaordinary  maa- 
■er  blended  with  aU  her  youthful  thooghta  -and  feelingak  This  was  Ed- 
ward, the  only  son  of  Air.  Mowbray,  to  whom  the  reader  may  reroeB- 
bar  his  cnaual  aWuaion  during  the  b^re>-raeutioned  -visit,  and  of  whom 
the  father  never  failed  to  aay  something  or  other  in  hia  lettets^  It  waa 
curious  enough  to  see,  aa  I  have  aeen,  the  bill  of  lading  of  so  onny 
hales  of  cotton,  or  a  letter  of  advice  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  wonad  up 
with  a  postscript  to  the  fi>llov;riag  efiect,  *<  Edward  aendahia  love  to  h» 
Uttle  wife:^'  or  *^  kiaa  Leonie  Ibr  mo  twenty  timea,"  and  ao  forth— 
alwa}8  written  by  the  father'*  hand,  but  confirmed  in  varioas  ways, 
from  the  untneaning  scrawl  of  a  boy  of  five  or  aix  yeara  of  age,  to  the 
pot-hook-and-hanger  signature  of  a  vouth  of  eight  or  ten»  then  the 
cramped  little  attempt  at  running  hand,  and  finally  the  well-cat  lettera 
of  the  name  Edward  Mowbray.  Leonie  need  to  gaze  at  these  episllas 
with  delighted  eye*,  even  hclbre  she  cenld  nndeiataad  them;  and  wban 
she  fairly  learned  to  read  and  know  her  own  lansnage,  ah^  ofken  wish- 
ed Mr.  Mowbray  wrote  better  French,  or  that  Edward  wonld  leara  the 
kngnage  for  hiuMolf.  She  alwaya  answered  these  mementoea  of  Trans- 
atlantic  gallantry  on  little  alipe  of  paper,  written  by  Mr.  8aberville,and 
nigned  by  her,  in-short  aentences  of  friendly  import;  but  jwt  previously  to 
her  attaining  her  fifteenth  year,  (an  important  epoch  of  her  life,  and  at 
which  1  have  choaen  to  introduce  her  to  the  full-grown  aci|uaiatance  of 
Biy  readers^  she  waa  struck  with  the  idea  of  learning  English.  A  salt 
01*^1  urking  hope  that  was  in  some  way  er  other  linked  with  the  klea  of 
Sdward  Mowbray,  was  certainly  the  firat  incitement  of  this  des^  I^ 
was,  however,  very  natural  to  the  disposition  which  she  possessed  in  a 
otrong  degree  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  Her  etudiea  had  been 
hitherto  limited  to  bet  own  langnage,  which  abe  had  thoFongUy  leamso 
nnder  the  care  of  a  daily  governeea  who  attended  her,  from  Rouen; 
the  elementary  branches  of  i^eneral  education,  music,  drawmg,  and  of 
oourae  danoing,  in  all  of  which  she  made  aueh  progress  as  might  be  »* 
pected  from  a  girl  of  move  than  ordimiry  talents.  But  no  sooner  kad 
she  conceived  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  Engliah  tongue,  than  aha 
hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Mr.  and  .Madame  8nberviTle,  with  aa  ar- 
dor ttiat  shewed  them  the  mclinatioa  mnat  be  indnl|^  Conssnt  was 
immediately  g:iven;  and  in  order  to  put  her  wiahee  mto  execatien,  ap- 
plication for  aid  was  immediately  forwarded  to  a  peraon  of  so  mm 
importance  to  the  sequel  of  my  story,  that  I  really  must  do  him  ths 
honor  of  opening  a  new  chapter  with  the  annonneement  of  hii  name. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Monsieur  Hippolite  Emmanuel  Narcisne  de  Cboufleur  was  an  off- 
•hoot  from  one  of  those  ancient  and  noble  families,  which,  bad  1  at 
hand  a  blood-hound  of  heraldry,  I  might  perhaps  succeed  in  tracing 
back  to  the  mo«t  dismal  depths  of  the  dark  ages.  This  gentleman 
was  a  hereditary  royalist,  a  prating,  busy,  and  empty -pated  fellow, 
who  had  owed  the  good  luck  of  keeping  his  head  on  his  shoulders  in 
the  sttmny  seas  of  the  reyolutiou,  merely  to  the  lightness  of  the 
freight  it  Carried.  He  floated  on  the  waters  like  the  buoy  of  an  an- 
chor, and  just  served  to  denote  the  grounds  wheie  his  family  had 
Bxedf  and  where  the  privateers  that  were  then  abroad  mifirht  find 
safe  harborage  and  shelter.  Persecution  and  confiscation  had  driven 
all  the  other  individuals  of  his  race  far  from  their  native  land,  and 
leH  him  pennyless.  His  whole  possessions  on  the  establishment  of 
tbe  republic,  consisted  in  some  half-dozen  skv-blue,  pea-green,  and 
rose-colored  coats ;  about  twenty  pair  of  nankin  breeches ;  a  large 
quantity  of  ruflles,  with  shirts  and  frills  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
the  first  to  every  dozen  of  the  latter ;  some  silk  stockings,  snuff  box- 
es, pastebockles,  rings  and  brooches ;  and  a  satin-wood  casket,  con- 
taining sundry  patents  of  nobility,  marriage  articles,  grants  of  estates 
and  other  proofs  of  gentle  bloo<l,  legitimacy  and  fedual  rights. 
With  this  stock  of  merchandize,  Mons.  de  Cboufleur,  or  as  he  was 
more  familiarly  called,  Mons.  Hippolite,  commeticed  his  trade  of 
emigrant,  knight-errant,  fortune  hunter,  and  soi'disarU  marquis. 
After  buzzing  and  bustling  about  his  native  Normandy  for  some 
years  following  the  annihilation  of  such  pretensions  as  were  his  only 
ineritance,  he  determined  to  expatriate  himself  to  the  hospitable 
shores  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as  his  stay  in  his  own  country  had  at- 
tracted no  attention,  so  did  his  departure  meet  with  no  difficulty. 
He  landed  from  a  fishing  boat  at  Brighton,  in  a  miserable  plight ; 
told  a  long  lying  story  of  misfortunes,  imprisonment  and  escape;  was 
warm! J  received  by  some  honest  John  Bull ;  remained  two  years  or 
more  m  our  island,  acquiring  a  marvellously  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  a  perfect  taste  for  roast  beef;  and  having  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  skill  in  dancing,  which  no  native  teacher  could 
compete  with,  and  upheld  his  claims  to  the  title  of  marquis  by  ap- 
peals to  his  satin-wood  casket,  which  no  one  would  take  the  trouble 
to  examine,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  amnesty  |rranted  by  Napo- 
leon, and  returned  to  look  after  the  remnants  of  his  family  inheri- 
tance, which  he  protested  most  solemnly'  were  buried  somewhere  ad- 
jacent to  the  site  of  the  three  villages. 

His  re-appearance  excited  some  surprise  and  a  ffood  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. People  laughed  at  his  impudence  as  weU  as  bis  other  mani- 
fold risible  qualifies.  He  never  discovered  his  treasures,  and  soon 
squandered  the  little  savings  which  he  had  amassed  with  English  in- 
dustry, to  dispose  of  with  the  improvidenoy  By  no  means  peculiar  to 
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hki  cooBtfyiiien.  He  was  m  Uti^oas  •£  mnj  one  in  Normandy ;  and 
Jiaring  made  an  acquaintance  with  Francois  Fausseeopie,  who  was 
aJl  things  onto  all  men,  he  emplojed  him'to  make  searches  into  the 
innumerable  intricacies  of  the  reyolationary  decrees,  to  find  out  some 
pfetezts  for  law-suits,  to  recoTer  rights  which  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  bat  irom  him.  All  the  assiduity  of  his  councellor  could  not,  how- 
ever, socceed,  even  in  Normandy,  to  muster  up  one  possible  canae 
fi»r  litigation ;  and  poor  Monsieur  Hippolite  found  himself  reduced  t» 
the  sad  necessity  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  English  to  such  of  tbr 
gentry  in  Rouen  and  its  neighborhood  as  would  condescend  to  hold 
communion,  even  through  the  pages  of  a  grammar,  with  the  deeply- 
hated  nation  whose  language  was  considered  as  barbarous  as  itself  was 
odious.  To  carry  his  project  into  effect,  he  gave  up  his  wanderings 
about  the  country,  and  fixed  himself  in  a  little  cha^jber  on  the  fourth 
story  of  one  of  tJie  oldest  booses  in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets  of 
£U»uen.  To  attract  the  passers-by,  and  give  publicity  to  his  design, 
a  little  black  board  hung  suspended  by  a  string  from  his  casement^ 
and  dangling  down  as  far  as  the  top  panes  of  the  shop  window 
below,  uiowed  in  printed  characters  at  one  side,  the  following 
words: 

'*  Run  of  the  English  tongue,  by  Mister  Cbouffieur,  he  gives  the 
partickler  Lessons.  To  address  oneself  to  the  professor,  who  rests 
in  the  Fourth.*' 

At  the  reverse  side  was  the  following  translation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  1  suppose,  and  explaining  the  somewhat  am- 
biguous meaning  of  the  original  to  those  even  who  understood 
English. 

**  Cours  de  laague  Anglaise,  par  M.  de  Choufleur.  11  donne  de» 
Legons  Particulieres.  S^  addresser  au  professeur,  qui  reste  au  Qaat- 
riome." 

This  tempting  announcement  had  certainly  taken  some  persons  hi 
-^not  only  to  the  house,  but  in  father  ways  as  may  be  supposed. 
Ifothing  was  ever  mor^  absurd  than  the  )omble  of  trash  which  thi* 

{professor  taught  his  pupils ;  and  as  the  limited  knowledge  of  our 
aneruajgfe  which  existed  in  France  before  the  peace  was  almost  en^ 
tirely  acquired  from  some  such  source,  we  need  not  wonder  at  otir 
first  visitors  to  Parts  having  been  obliged  to  request  tiiat  tfatehr  Praieb 
friends  would  translate  their  English  greetings,  to  make  them  oom* 
prehensible.  In  tliis  way,  however  Monsieur  Hippolite  eot  his  Kve^ 
lihood,  and  having  no  competitors,  at  least  none  less  ignorat  than 
himself,  he  became  in  a  few  years  very  celebrated  among  the  learn- 
ed men  of  Rouen  and  its  vicinage. 

But  there  was  anothet  langut^  which  he  piqved  himself  on  know- 
ing still  better  than  English^^the  language  of  pt^ngs,  palpitations, 
sSj^hs  and  blushes,  in  sh6rt — the  langage  of  love.  This  ne  protested 
he  hftd  first  acquired  by  inspiration,  and  aflsrwuds  perfeetioned  by 
stndy.  He  was  most  profound  in  this  particnlsr  branch  c^philofegy; 
oould  trace  the  root  of  all  the  young  blossomings  of  the  tendar  pa*. 
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flion  ',  tell  what  particular  parts  of  its  speech  should  stand-alone  or 
require  support ;  conjugate  every  one  of  its  auxiliarj  or  most  irre- 
gular symptoms;-  and  aecline  mith  readiness  erery  one  of  its  verbal 
adjuncts, — except  those  which  might  take  the  shape  of  invitations  to 
breakfast,  dinner  or  supper. 

This  language  he  taught  gratis ;  and  the  generosity  with  which 
be  lavished  his  lessons  was  unbounded.  Maid,  wife,  and  widow, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  his  voluntary  services;  but  he  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  tongue  of  love  (la  langue  tTamour)  was  little  suited 
to  the  palate  of  the  females  of  Normandy,  for  it  was  notorious  that 
not  one  of  them,  of  any  age  or  degree,  would  listen  b<*yond  the  first 
five  minutes  to  his  lectures. 

Monsieur  Hippolite  thought  this  most  unaccountable.  He  fre- 
quently looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  from  head  to  foot,  and  could 
tee  no  physical  cause  of  failure.  To  accomplish  this  fkvorite  em- 
ployment, he  was  obliged  to  stand  on  a  chair;  and  it  was  while  h# 
was  in  the  laudable  exercise  of  this  self-examination  on  a  sharp  frostv 
Sunday  morning,  afler  a  recent  rebuff*  from  the  wife  of  his  landlord, 
that  the  old  woman  servant  who  attended  him  put  a  billet  into  his 
hands,  signifying  that  **  Mademoiselle  Leonie  Suberville  would  feel 
honored  by  the  attendance  of  M.  de  Choufleur  at  the  Valley,  ^r  the 
purpose  of  commencing  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage/' 

His  raptures  on  the  perusal  of  these  lines  were  unbounded.  To 
give  a  loose  to  bis  delight,  he  unbuttoned  his  shirt-collar,  turned  out 
the  old  woman,  locked  the  door,  threw  himself  into  his  arm-chair, 
read  the  billet  over  a  thousand  times,  and  having  finally  ^as  was  de- 
clared by  his  neighbour  in  the  opposite  garret)  exhausted  nimself  by 
every  extravagant  expression  of  his  transports,  he  tied  the  not» 
round  with  a  piece  of  pink  ribbon,  and,  fastening  it  to  the  inside  of 
Itis  waistcoat  close  over  his  heart,  he  re-adjusted  his  dress,  and  pre- 
pared to  set  out  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Suberville.  While  we  sup- 
pose him  employed  in  his  three  quarters  of  an  Hour's  walk,  we  may 
devote  about  the  same  proportion  of  a  chapter  to  account  for  his  de- 
light and  some  circa  instances  connected  with  it. 

He  had,  in  common  with  the  chief  part  of  the  gossipping  popular 
tion  of  Houen,  often  heard  of  the  bewitching  beauty,  talents,  and  ro- 
mantic turn  of  the  Vonee  au  Blanc,  Being  quite  convinced  that  in 
every  one  of  these  three  respects  he  formed  a  perfect  parallel  to  this 
young  creature,  he  felt  an  inspiration,  as  he  said,  that  impelled  him 
quite  irresistibly  to  throw  himself  in  her  way,  and  give  their  mutual 
sympathies  a  fair  chance  of  coming  into  contact.  For  this  purpose 
lie  had  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Suberville,  and  at  last  about  three  months  previous  to  the  reception 
of  Leonie's  billet,  he  had  taken  the  plan  of  regularly  attending, 
every  Sunday  morning,  at  the  earliest  celebration  of  mass,  in  the 
little  church  close  to  Mr.  Suberville's  dwelling,  where  Madame  and 
her  adopted  daughter  were  punctually  seen  ottering  up  their  matin 
orisons. 

In  this  solemn,  thousfh  humble  sanctuary,  did  the  already  enam- 
oured Hippolite  first  caich  a  view  of  the  object  of  his  passion. 
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Coirered  in  a  cloak  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  white  fur,  a  white 
bonnet  on  her  head,  and  a  long  white  Teil  concealing  her  lovel/ 
face,  a  pair  of  white  cloth  sfaoea  with  white  bindings  peeping  oat 
like  little  rabbits  from  under  her  robe,  Leonie  tripped  along  the  aisle 
beside  her  nian|ma  one  Noyember  morning,  when  De  Choufleur, 
who  had  taken  his  station  in  a  favoralde  position,  thought  that  he 
•aw  the  embodied  spirit  of  his  inspiration  approaching  towards  him< 
His  agitation  was  excessive  ;  and,  added  to  tlie  coldness  of  the  morn- 
ing and  a  thin  corering,  made  him  tremble  from  from  head  to  foot; 
while  his  heart  kept  flattering  and  flapping  against  his  ribs. 

Madame  SaberVille  add  Leonie,  quite  unobsenrant  of  their  obserr- 
er,  walked  forward  to  their  usual  station  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  altar,  where  the  priest  had  not  yet  appeared.  They  knelt  softly 
down ;  and,  as  Leonie  was  preparing  to  open  her  little  red-cover- 
ed prayer-book,  she  was  startled  by  the  noise  of  something  tailing 
OfD  the  steps  at  the  opposite  side,  and  upon  looking  towards  the  place, 
observed  the  figure  of  a  strangar  in  a  kneelmff  posture  directly  be^ 
lore  her,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  his  hands  held  up  in  the  gesture 
of  supplication.  This  was  no  other  than  De  Choufleur,  whose  emo* 
tions  had  been  going  on  from  their  pit-apat  pace,  when  he  first  saw 
Leonie  glide  into  the  chnrcb,  into  regular  gradations  of  trot,  canter, 
and  galSyp,  until  they  so  far  overpowered  him  on  her  taking  the  pos- 
ture of  prayer,  that,  yielding  to  the  invisible  sympathy  which  regu- 
lated his  movements  by  hers,  he  dropped  down  upon  his  knees,  with 
an  abruptness  that  caused  the  sound  which  so  surprised  her. 

Her  first  impulse  whenlier  eye  caught  his  figure,  was  to  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh ;  but  respect  for  the  sacred  scene  of  the  kdventore 
quickly  countermanded  that  temptation,  and  she  was  forced  to  a  re« 
Strained  and  smothering  kind  of  hysteric,  which  required  her  utmost 
efibrts  to  keep  within  bounds.  Madame  Suberville,  buried  in  the 
dhepth  of  her  devotions,  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  what  was  pa*< 
sing  round  her ;  but  to  justify  our  heroine *s  apparent  levity,  1  moat 
giv.e  my  readers  a  short,  slight  sketch  of  Monsieur  Hippolite's  ap^ 
pearainoe  and  costume,  as  she  |ww  it  at  this  period. 

Jle  was  in  the  first  place  preciselv  five  feet  and  an  inch  in  height, 
and,  being  then  somewhat  turned  of  forty,  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  he  had  acquired  his  complete  growth.  There  was  no  proportion 
between  the  length  and  thickness,  either  of  the  whole  person  or  of  its 
component  parts,  and  geographically  described,  it  would  not  offer  a 
favorable  specimen  of  man's  fair  proportion.  The  head  leaning  for- 
ward like  a  promontory,  was  large  and  long,  the  body  showed  like  a 
great  continent  long  and  thick,  the  isthmus  neck  was  at  once  short 
and  slender,  the  arms  reached  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  the*  thigha 
and  legs  were  appallingly  stout  and  muscular.  An  elevation  and 
protuberance  of  nis  right  shoulder  gave  to  what  nature  meant  for  ita 
fellow,  the  air  of  a  very  distant  correspondence,  and  caused  him 
when  in  action  to  proceed  with  that  movement  best  defined  by  the 
military  phrase  en  echelon.  The  only  good  parts  were  the  well  turn- 
ed ancles  and  the  diminutive  and  prettily  formed  feet,  and  they  were 
surmounted  by  a  pair  of  calves,  whose  Herculean  dimensions  seem- 
ed to  threaten  on  the  least  exertion  to  burst  their  searments,  that  is 
to  say,  the  tearoa  ot  the  old  darned  silk  stockings,  whose  naturU 
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vbite  was  bleB^d  with  the  yellow  letf  of  time,  and  the  powder  bind 
of  the  washerwoman.  The  face  was  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  was 
not  actually  Ufflyi  hat  particalarly  droll.  The  forehead  slanted  back 
directly  from  Uie  eye-brows,  the  nose  advanced  beyond  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  aquiline.  The  eyes,  of  light  blue,  followed  the  nose 
with  dreadfal  straiiiinffs,  and  stood  far  out  of  their  sockets ;  white 
eye-brows,  and  lids  unlasbed,  offered  no  relief  to  this  unnatural  pro- 
jection ;  and  the  small  mouth  and  chin  sloping  inwards,  precisely  in 
the  same  ratio  with  the  forehead,  ^ave  a  grey-hound  sort  of  look  to 
the  whole  physiognomy.  The  hair,  naturally  flaxen,  was  »hort  and 
earled,  and  filled  with  powder  and  pomatum  ;  the  cheeks  were  ruddy, 
and  covered  in  part  with  an  amber  colored  down,  that  formed  a  per- 
fect caricature  of  whiskers  on  each. 

A  reverential  regard  for  the  antiquity  of  family  relics,  and  a  natu- 
ral love  of  Bnery  made  M.  Hippolite  not  only  preserve  those  which, 
remained  to  him,  but  carry  them  on  his  person  on  all  occasions.     Ue 
wore  rings,  and  brooches,  and  buckles,  in  enormous  profusion,  ana 
he  had  through  all  the  changes  of  his  latter  life  contrived  to  keep 
one  dress  suit  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  his  ancient  wardrobe. 
On  the  present  occasion,  he  had  all  his  treasures  on  his  back  and 
other  appropriate  parts.     His  one  last  pair  of  silk  stockings  have 
been  already  mentioned.     The  garments  next  in  order,  formed  of 
what  once  looked  nankin,  now  wore  the  semblance  of  very  ill- washed 
white  calico,  and  bis  waistcoat  was  silk  that  had  been  originally  a 
bright  violet,  but  was  now  washed  into  the  hue  of  the  outer  edge  of 
an  expiring  rainbow ;  and,  saying  nothing  of  the  cravat  or  frill,  and 
less  than  nothing  of  the  mvsterious  garment  to  which  they  formed 
appendages,  I  may  notice  the  ancient  rose-colored  coat,  which  had 
been  Ions  since  dyed,  first  a  brilliant  purple,  and  afterwards  the  most 
•ombre  shade  ol  black.     Monsieur  Hippolite*s  former  profession  of 
dancing  master  had  a  much  more  bracing  effect  on  the  muscular  ex- 
nansion  of  his  preposterous  calves,  than  on  the  nervous  system  of 
bis  thread-bare  coat.     It  was  reduced  to  the  very  shadow  of  a  shade  ; 
and  the  many  hues  imprinted  upon  it  during  its  various  changes, 
l^ve  to  it  a  chameleon-colored  mixture  that  had  a  most  extraordinary 
eifi?ct,  as  itd  flimsy  texture  was  sported  with  by  the  various  accidents 
of  light  and  shade. 

Such  was  the  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  as  he  burst  upon  the  as- 
tonished gaze  of  Leome.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  his  emo- 
tions nor  her  amusement,  following  in  weekly  revolutions  for  the 
three  months  succeeding  this  portentous  interview.  De  Chonflieur 
had  actually  worked  himself  into  a  sort  of  belief  that  he  was  fairly 
in  love,  and  the  innocent  objebt  of  his  delusion  was  so  pleased  with 
the  ludicrous  exhibition  which  he  presented  every  Sabbath  morning, 
that  fhe  used  to  gaze  on  his  figure,  to  the  munifest  ruffling  of  those 
pious  thoughts  and  sedate  looks  so  appropriate  to  tbe  place  he  ap- 
peared in.  Madame  Subervllle  could  not  avoid  remarking  his  con> 
slant  attendance  at  Mass.  It  gfave  her  a  very  good  opinion  of  him, 
aad  she  readily  assented  to  Mr.  Suberville*s  suggestion  that  he 
•faoold  be  Lieonie's  teacher  of  English.  Leonie  was  enchanted  with 
tbe  nomination,  and  it  gave  a  fresh  zest  to  the  pleasure  which  she 
looked  forward  to  in  her  new  studies. 
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De  Choafleur's  thoughts  slipped  on  as  snioothlj  as  his  feet,  while 
ha  slided  along  the  frosty  road  towards  the  yale.  His  ipind  partici- 
pated in  the  elasticity  of  his  nerves,  and  his  hopes  swelled  hig  and 
giant-like,  in  sympathy  with  the  sinews  of  his  calves.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  love  had  at  last  set  the  spark  to  that  long  train  of  well 
directed  looks,  and  passionate  contortions  of  face  and  carcase,  which 
he  had  so  skilfoUy  prepared  for  explosion  in  the  deep  chambers  of 
Leonie^s  heart.  He  congratalated  himself  over  and  over  again,  that 
he  had  not  even  strove  by  any  premature  effort  to  furce  himself  upon 
her,  nor  done  any  thing  to  thwart  the  effect  of  his  deep  design ;  and 
just  as  he  got  close  to  Mr.  Suberville's  house,  he  was  forced  to  lean 
afainst  a  little  projection,  and  stop  awhile  to  take  breath,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  coming  meeting. 

The  time  he  had  lost  in  raptures  over  Ihe  note  of  invitation,  had 
completely  prevented  his  usual  attendance  at  the  morning  service, 
and  given  Madame  Sijberville  and  Leonie  so  hx  the  start  of  him, 
that  they  had  returned  home  Knd  breakfasted  before  he  reached  the 
house.     Leonie  by  no  means  expected  his  appearance,  so  promptly 
follbwing  her  summons.     She  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  his  well-known  figure  sloping  down  by  the  course  of  the  little 
rivulet,  and  sliding  across  the  glassy  surface  of  the  irrigated  bleach 
ffreen.     She  could  scarcely  restrain  herself  from  laughing  outright ; 
but  knowing  that  Monsieur  Hippolite  stood  high  in  the  good  graces 
of  her  mamma,  ou  the  score  of  his  piety,  she  had  always  abstained,  in 
her  presence,  from  any  expression  which  might  make  him  an  object 
of  ridicule.     And  it  may  he  well  to  premise  in  this  place,  that  her 
innocent  mind  had  never  imagined  any  cause  for  his  assiduous  atten- 
tions at  church,  but  those  which  piety  might  afford.     She  had  fre- 
quently laughed  ancT  talked  about  him  to  Alfred  Suberville,  the  son 
of  the  deceased  captain,  who  was  her  constant  confidant  when  she 
had  any  secret  joke  to  communicate  relative  to  Dr.  Glautle,  or  any 
other  subject  appertaining  to  the  ludicrous.     I  may  here  mention 
that  this  cousin,  as  she  in  courtesy  called  him,  was,  m  pursuance  of 
the  plans  of  his  designing  mother  eternally  hovering  about  Leonie, 
her  Lover  by  anticipation,  and  in  right  of  her  the  future  inheritor  of 
his  uncle's  wealth.     He  was  a  good-tempered  careless  youth,  and 
liked  Leonie  very  well,  without  either  loving  her  or  being  loved.   He 
was  at  the  valley  on  the  morning  in  question ;  and  he  espied,  at  the 
same  moment  as  she,  the  florid  face   of  De   Choufleur,   blooming* 
through  the  mist  sent  up  by  his  breath  into  the  frosty  air.  The  forced 
efforts  at  decorum  of  this  young  couple  were  contrasted  with  the 
buBtfing  preparations  for  a  welcome  reception  made  by  the  old  ladj, 
and  the  quiet  gravity  of  Mr.  Suberville,  who  sat  reading  his  news- 
paper, resolvea  to  take  no  notice  of  the  visitor  announced  by  Alfred, 
whose  reputation  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  his  contempt. 
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After  ta  awful  mte  cf  prepamtiofi,  sounded  througli  tlie  fragiU 
texture  oi  a  cambric  muslin  pocket-haadkerchief,  aiid  reiterated  sera* 
pings  of  the  9(Ae»  of  the  shoes,  with  a  couple  of  hems !  pronounced 
to  a  tone  somethkig  between  a  couch  and  liie  aeiglring  of  a  horse — 
the  doiMr  opened,  and  the  aervant  s  tittering  recapitulation  of  the 
names  o(  Monsieur  de  Cht»ufleur  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
(heir  lawful  owaer.  True  to  the  observance  of  his  lormer  and  prea- 
ent  professions,  ke  had  prepared  both  his  first  attitude  and  his  open- 
ing speech.  He  a^^cordiogty  stopped  nt  the  edge  of  the  door,  placed 
his  feet  to  the  third  position,  gracefully  put  his  little  cocked  hat  un- 
der bis  arm,  si^unred  his  right  wrist  and  eU)ow,  and  just  touched  his 
left  side  wiUi  tho  tips  of  his  thumb  and  fore  filler.  Thus  arranged, 
and  throwiag  bis  eyes  round  the  room,  he  hegai^  **  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies!" — when  Madame  Suberville,  rising  and  Jidvanoiog  towards 
him,  tut  short  the  thrend  of  his  discourse  with  *'  i^ood  sMrnifig,  Sir  : 
t  am  very  happy  indeed  to  receive  a  gentleman  so  distinguished,  as 
well  for  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  as  for  liis  attendance  on 
the  duties  of  his  religion.  Pray  give  yourself  the  (rouble  to  walk 
in;  this  is  my  iMBsbaad,  sir-,  and  that  my  nephew^  and  yonder  sits  my 
daughter,  sir,  your  future  pupil." 

**  Ah,  Madame  1"  sighed  the  amorous  Hipporite,TatheT  confused  bj 
the  abrupt  impediment  made  in  his  speech,  but  utterly  overwhelmed 
^y  this  actual  introduction  to  Leonie^  **  ah«  Madame !  1  know  Aar  ai» 
ready,"  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Suberville  just  raised  his  eyes  a'bove  the  margin  of  the  news^ 
Ptper,  and  bowed  his  head  slightly  to  De  Cboufleur.  The  plaintive 
^e  of  his  voice  and  his  theatrical  languishment  of  look,  appeared 
excessively  ridiculous^  h^utasHwas  the  first  rime  Mr.  €ub«rvillo 
<^>d  heard  him  speak,  he  took  it  for  granted  they  were  connected  with 
his  everv-day  manuei,  and  resuming  his  reading  for  a  moment  or  two, 
he  shortly  rose  and  ijuitted  the  room. 

Alfred,  who  had  continually  quizzed  Leonie  about  de  Cbouileur's 
^hurch-goiog,  and  assured  her  {without  knowing  any  thing  more  than 
Mis  general  character)  that  she  had  made  a  conque.st  of  him.  Was  in- 
>taataiieottsly  convinced  that  such  was  the  fact  He  therelbre  re- 
plied to  the  long-drawn  sigh  of  acknowledgment  which  followed  Mad- 
^Jue  Suberville's  introduction, "  Ay,  Mr.  de  Cbouileur,  and  she  knows 
yoQ)  I  assure  you.  Many  a  time  abe  has  told  me  of  your  being  at 
church  together." 

"What  goodnessr^  cried  HippoFite  with  ardor;  *^aod  has  Madem- 
oiselle had  the  kindness  to  give  the  lea&t  of  her  aitentioQ  to  the  hum- 
"'•Jt  Md  most  devoted  of  her  servants  f* 

This  was  addressed  to  Leonie  direct,  and  in  a  tone  which  was  meant 
^  ^0  very  deepest  key  of  the  passionate  and  pathetic  Leonie,  who 
^u  lealJy  ashamed  of  the  earnest  gaze  he  fixed  on  her,  and  unable 
*^y  longer  to  keep  her  countenance,  blushed  the  deepest  shade  of 
*^let,  aad  stuffing  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth,  turned  to  the 
Window  to  conceal  her  confusion  and  enjoy  her  laugh. 

De  Choufleur  seeing  the  blush,  and  unconscious  of  its  acoompani- 
"^T^i^  attributed  the  whole  to  the  cause  which  he  considered  the  righ| 
^^;  but  held  his  tongue  firmly  between  his  teeth,  afraid  to  commit 
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himaelf  by  Uie  attennce  of  th«  delight  with  which  he  was  hurnittf, 

Alfred,  who  unply  enjoyed  the  scene,  immediately  exclaimed  to 
Madame  Saberrille,  *H:ome  along,  my  dear  aunt ;  let  us  leave  Leonie 
and  Monsieur  de  Choufleur  to  commence  their  studies.  I  see  they 
are  anxioas  to  be  alone.*' 

**  The  sooner  the  better,**  said  Madame :  "when  afiairs  of  instrnc- 
tion  ar«  to  be  arranged,  there  is  nothinsr  like  leavinjr  master  and  pupil 
toge'her,  where  the  ace  and  respectability  of  the  mrmer  are  guaran- 
tees for  the  safety  of  the  latter. — Is  it  not  so,  Monsieur  de  Chda« 
lleur  ?  •♦ 

**  Ah,  Madame  !**  sighed  de  Choufleur. 

*^  Now  my  dear  child,*'  continued  Madame  Suberville  addressing 
Leonie,  *'pay  every  attention  to  what  Mons.  de  Choufleur  rays  to  yon. 
Tou  know  how  he  merits  your  confidence.** 

•*Oh!**  murmured  Hippolite. 

**  Y'ou  need  net  tear  her  being  negligent,**  added  the  garrulous  dame 
turning  to  him :  **8he  is  most  fayorafoiy  disposed  to  listen  to  you,  be^ 
lieve  roe — ** 

*'  I  am  penetrated,  Madame  !** 

"  And  trust  me  that  no  girl  of  her  age  is  readier  at  learning  by 
heart.** 

*«  It  is  too  much  •**  cried  De  Choufleur,  in.  infinite  agitation,  as  Al- 
fred led  his  aunt  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  door.  Leonie  had  stood 
some  time  fixed  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  not  daring  to  turn  mund. 
At  length  she  heard  the  door  close,  and  knew  she  was  alone  with  her 
mstructor.  That  consideration  immediately  brought  her  feelings  to 
a  proper  level,  and  with  a  blended  graciousness  and  composure  she 
looked  at  De  Choufleur,  and  begged  him  to  take  a  chair.  It  was  lucky 
for  him  that  she  possessed  this  prompt  sense  of  her  own  propriety, 
ibr  had  she  waited  one  minute  longer  he, would  have  been  down  on  his 
knees  on  the  cambric  muslin  handkerchief,  which  he  was  preparing 
to  spread  out  for  the  proteotion  of  his  nankin  knee-covers. 

Her  calmneMs  and  dignity  chilled  him  like  and  fcicle,  for  he  had 
not  only  believed  Madame  Suberville  and  the  cousin  to  have  been 
paving  the  way,  as  it  were,  for  his  avowal,  but  supposed  her  to  be 
melting  in  the  warmth  of  a  tender  confusion.  He  therefore  stared 
at. her  still,  but  with  a  contraction  of  mouth  and  brow  that  spoke  un- 
utterable things.  She  repeated  her  invitation  that  he  would  be  seat- 
ed, as  she  was  already  ;  upon  which  be  took  a  chair  with  a  most  au- 
tomaton-like air  ;  and,  uttering  a  deep-breathed  «*ah,  ah,  ah  !  **  he 
dropped  down  almost  unconsciously  upon  it. 

Leonie  proposed  that  they  should  commence  the  business  which 
brought  them  together,  and,  he,  recovering  by  degrees  his  presence 
of  mind,  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  grammar  of  the  English  tongrue. 
As  he  placed  it  on  the  table  it  opened,  like  a  self-impelled  oracle,  at 
the  verb  "to  love.**  Hippolite  thought  that  this  little  incident  was 
guided  by  the  fingei  of  Destiny,  and  he  caught  with  amazing  quick- 
.  ness  a  great  portion  of  his  former  tender  and  sanguine  flow  of  feel- 
ings. He  seized  the  book,  and  ]K)inting  to  the  propitious  word,  he 
threw  a  languishing  look  on  Leonie,  and  repeated  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  persons  of  the  verb  in  its  indicative  mood.     His  ae- 
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cent  and  tone  are  not  to  be  given  in  print,  but  his  pronunciation  was 
as  thus : — 

Hi  loef!!— Veeloai!  i! 

Dow  loafest ! ! — Yeu  loaf! ! 

Ee  loafs  I — Day  loaf! 
The  respective  marks  of  admiration  are  meant  to  denote  the  vary- 
ing emphasis 'which  arcompani^d  his  utterance  of  each  expression. 
For  the  tone  and  manner,  1  think  they  must  have  beggared  descrip- 
tion 

After  a  litJe  time  lost  in  this  jrcntle  f«x)U'ry,  Leonio,  who  of  course 
did  not  Aiiiderstand  a  word  of  what  he  said,  requested  he  would  give 
her  a  task  to  perform,  and  he,  struck  by  a  momentary  thought,  told 
lier  he  invariably  began  with  his  pupils  by  making  them  write  down 
«  few  sentences  in  English  and  repeat  those  exercises  daily,  to  give 
them  a  familiarity  wiUi  the  appearance  of  the  words,  and  for  other 
porposes  of  instruction  which  he  would  explain  as  she  advanced.  Sle 
•cccN-dingly  took  from  her  nice  little  writing  box,  (which  was  a  pre- 
sent of  Mr.  Suberville's  on  her  last  fete  day)  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and 
in  her  delicate  hand  wrote  as  follows,  by  his  dictation,  the  ethogra- 
phy  of  many  of  the  words  being  gUided  by  his  pronunciation. 

**  My  deer  how  I  am  glad  to  make  you  nolledge  !  It  give  me  some 
of  the  pleasure  more  than  I  can  you  tell.  Ifou  ar  one  man  much 
mmiable.  Toa  ar  the  gentlemann  perfect,  complete,  and  the  best 
bred.  I  live  on  loaf!  my  brest  burn  like  one  oven,  and  I  kiss  yeu 
with  my  hart!*' 

To  this  Exercise  he  made  her  add  her  name,  and  folding  it  up  in 
'  the  form  of  a  letter,  be  carefully  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then,  as  if 
urged  by  some  violent  hurry,  he  took  his  leave,  promising  to  come 
again  the  following  day  ;  and  to  remove  all  doubts  which  might  be 
sof^gested  as  to  the  cause  of  his  speed,  1  beg  to  say  that  it  was  mere- 
ly for  the  gratification  of  an  extraordinary  vanity,  which  made  him 
fly  from  the  house  to  gaze  upon  the  unintended  love-letter,  and  vo- 
lontarUv  deceive  himself  with  the  fancy  that  it  was  really  the  dictm* 
tion  oC  Leonie's  own  heart. 

He  continued  his  attandance  some  weeks,  but  was  always  kept  at 
a  proper  distance  by  the  decorous  bearing  of  his  pupil,  who,  young 
as  she  was,  had  good  sense  enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  very  de- 
termined and  repressive  manner  towards  him.  Her  progress  in  En- 
glish was,  a«  may  be  supposed,  most  imperfect.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty presented  to  her  naturally  acute  mind,  was  the  lamentable  ig^ 
norance  of  her  teacher,  and  she  soon  discovered  his  incompetence. 
She  nevertheless  saw  the  necessity  of  some  assistance  to  help  her 
through  the  morass  of  our  incomprehensible  pronunciation,  and 
though  she  found  that  she  could  learn  the  principles  of  the  language 
with  lier  grammar  and  her  dictionary,  she  thought  she  must  have 
flouBderea  on  in  irnorance  for  ever  if  she  did  not  avail  herself  of 
Monsieur  de  Chou6eur*s  acquaintance  with  the  sounds  of  the  harsh- 
looking  consonantal  words.  Hippoltte  told  her  that  in  this  branch 
he  was  perfect ;  and  she  taking  his  assertion,  not  quite  for  granted, 
hot  for  better  for  worse,  they  continued  to  jog  forward  together.  He 
WB  wonderfully  cautious  as  to  any  expression  of  his  passion  at 
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which  her  delleacj  mi^t  tale  the  altm.  Quite  tmtisfieit  irtlh  heutg 
•o  freqoentlj  in  her  presence,  he  took  nnple  rpTenge  for  the  rr^enre 
■he  imposed  on  henelf  in  speech,  by  mmking  her  aoconaeioasly  ez> 

5 less,  in  writing,  sentiments  the  most  eztravagmnt  and  ri^caloas^ 
e  kept  her  for  seTeral  days  to  her  constant  task  of  English  ezer> 
eises,  as  he  cootinoed  to  call  them,  until  he  saw  she  was  beginning 
to  understand  enoof  h  of  tlie  language  to  make  him  fear  her  compre- 
hending the  scandalous  nonsense  hs  pat  into  her  pen.  His  ma&- 
coTring  then  oeesed,  hot  he  had  aeqoired  ten  or  a  dosen  of  those 
precious  productions,  and  I  muy  as  well  give  mj  readers  here  an- 
other specimen,  of  the  existence  oC  which!  mjself^  long  afterwards, 
obtained  ocolar  proof. 

^  Nite  and  day,  m^'^ming  and  after  twelve  o'clock, my  thote»  are  at 
thee.  In  the  shiirsh  or  at  the  walk,  m  the  deep  mystrees  of  so^^ 
sleep,  or  in  the  iiilf  day,  it  is  thoo'  my  deer  who  art  before  my  ise, 
thy  head  bended  all  ways  by  the  halter,  where  I  bvm  to  be  tied  li> 
thee  without  even  thecerrmony  of  being  corded  by  my  relations.— 
BeleeTe  mee  «iiiU  the  deth,  tfaiee  very  loafly.  JLkoiiik." 

*'  My  coifsin  Alired  makes  the  galous,  but  I  thee  promise  I  wiD 
narry  myself  with  thee  as  soon  a»  my  wishes  are  dead.^* 

t  have  already  said  that  De  Chouffenr^s  intention  in  making- 
Leonie  write  the  first  of  these  effbsioim  was  merely  for  his  private 
gratification ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  possessed  himself  two  of  or 
three,  than  bis  egvegioua  canity  and  foHy  made  him  conceire  the 
fdlea  of  showing  tnem  to  a  few  select  friends,  in  proo)*  or  his  hartng- 
sueceeded  in  ^inih^  her  afOsctions.  He  therefore  turned  his  dioughts 
on  PausMcopie,  and  feh  that  it  would  be  a  fine  triumph  OTv*r  his  in- 
creduKty  regarding  Hippolite's  powers  of  pleasing,  to  show  him  uno 
der  Leooie*t  own  band  several  tUUis-dnut^  which  being  written  in 
ft  foreign  language,  have  a  sufficient  proof  of  there  being  something 
meant  for  secrecy—and  what  so  likely  as  confessir  ns  of  love  ^  But 
he  was  too  well  aware  of  Faossecopie's  shrewdness,  not  to  feefit  ne- 
eeraary  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  fi>r  his  puptPs  acquirement  of  the 
Iftttgaage  fn  which  he  was  to  prove  her  having  written,  and  he  waa 
forced  to  keep  his  intended  revelation  inpetto  until  he  was  very  near 
being  obliged  to  abandon  his  design  altogether. 

Leonie,  who  laboied  night  and  day  at  the  new  study  which  seem- 
ed to  her  romantic  mind  to  contract  the  expanse  of  ocean  that  sep- 

*lt  would  be  no  doabt  an  act  of  iupererontion  to  explain  awaj  all  the 
mittaket  of  those  letters.  It  ma^,  boweiwr  oe  well  to  translate  this  last 
one  into  French,  such  as  Mtonsiear  Rippolite  afterwards  declared  it  waa 
meant  for. 

*'J^oitetioar,  matioetaoir,  roespenssesioatalei.    Dans  Tfiglisa  oa  a 
meaaJs,  "       * 


la  promeaaJs,  dans  lea  mysteres  dn  soaimail  oa  ea  plain  joarp  c'esttoi 
cherqut  as  d^^vant  mes  yeua,  ea  tete  tooioiirs  incliaee  aupres  de  Paatel,  ow 
je  brule  t\9  t'etre  unie,  sans  meme  la  Ceremonie  de  t'etre  a€»:ordeepar 
mes  parens.    Crois  moi  jnsqa'  a  la  mort  la  trcs  affectiooee,        LceffiK. 

Moa  cevain  Alfred  Ikit  le  jalooz ;  mais  je  te  promsts  ds  aae  uaiiaf  aiaa 
laiauMitstque  oiea  v<Buz.seront  ez^iraa. 
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anted  her  firom  Edward  Mowbray,  caught  now  and  then  a  word  or 
phraae  in  her  forced  exercises  which  teemed  to  her  of  yery  doubtful 
import.  Her  own  mis-tpelling  of  Hippolite's  false  pronunciation 
dehed  detection  in  many  instances  by  means  of  the  dictionary,  but 
still  she  thought  it  odd  that  he  deferred  from  day  to  day  putting  her 
to  the  translation  of  those  scraps,  which  ^he  observed  him  to  keep 
with  such  great  care,  and  to  fold  up  always  in  the  form  of  letters. 
8he  spoke  to  him'  on  the  subject,  but  at  first  got  vague  answers,  as 
to  her  not  being  yet  fit  for  entering  on  that  particular  branch  of  his 
method  of  instruction ;  but  one  expression  which  he  dictated  to  her 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  his  lessons,  bbre  so 
evidently  a  local  and  amorous  meaning,  that  she  refused  to  write  it, 
to  his  very  great  confusion.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  she  per- 
emptorily demanded  that  he  should  produce  on  the  following  day 
the  whole  collection  of  exercises,  that  she  might  re-examine  them, 
and  begin  her  task  of  translating,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  done.  De 
Choufieur  recovered  himself,  pondered  all  that  evening  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  next  morning  produced  his  bundle,  containing,  as  she 
supposed,  the  whole  of  those  important  documents.  She  bad  not 
the  least  memory  of  the  words  of  those  earliest  written,  and  waa 
quite  unsuspicious  as  to  the  number  produced ;  so  seizing  the  packet 
icom.  the  table  where  Monsieur  Hippolite  placed  it,  she  flung  it  into 
the  fire,  and  saw  it  in  a  moment  consumed  to  ashes.  Her  pleasure 
on  this  occasion  was  equalled  by  Monsieur  Hippolite's,  for  he  had 
begun  to  feel  a  little  awkward  on  the  subject,  and  had  himself  con- 
ceived (he  plan  of  burning  the  exercises  in  Leonie's  presence ;  hav- 
ing first  safely  secreted  in  his  satin-wood  casket,  and  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  histoid  hairy  trunk  at  home,  the  two  tender  epistles  which. 
I  have  already  copied  for  the  reader. 

He  could  scarcely  restrain  his  joy,  when  he  saw  Leonie's  own  fair 
hand  relieve  him  from  all  inquietude  relative  to  the  consumed  or  the 
existing  writings  ;  and  he  did  not  even  put  on  a  semblance  of  ill-hu- 
mor. Leonie  was  pleased  at  this ;  for  she  thought  her  proceeding 
would  have  given  him  offence  ;  and  his  forbearance  afforded  her  the 
moet  favour^le  view  she  had  yet  had  of  his  temper  and  disposition. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

4 

Events  of  a  most  momentous  nature  were  now  about  to  burst  on 
the  fortunes  and  the  fate  of  our  heroine  and  her  friends ;  or,  as  she 
ad  ,  and  we  mighty  call  them,  her  parents.  Sudden  changes  from 
wealth  to  penury,  from  influence  to  nothingness,  from  what  the 
world  believes  respectability,  to  what  it  miscalls  disgrace,  are  too 
fiequent  to  be  wondered  at  even  in  the  pages  of  a  romance.  Let  no 
one,  therefore,  marvel  that  one  of  these  shiflings  in  the  scenes  of  life, 
should  have  been  exhibited  by  the  family,  into  whose  boeom  I  have 
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been  introducing  my  reader*,  tongr  befbie  I  gdtL  footing  there  myieir 
I  never  knew  them  in  their  prosperity,  yet  I  h^artTy  moomed  over 
the  recital  of  their  misfortanes,  snd  the  accident  from  which  they 
■''ose. 

It  WAV  on  a  fine  cfear  morning,  in  the  month  of  March,  1811,  that 
Mr.  Subverville  received  from  Rouen  a  large  eonsiffanient  of  raw 
•otton  for  the  use  of  the  manufactory.  Mr.  Blowbray  a  lietter,  which 
eontaiued  the  {Mirliculsrs,  and  which  should  have  annoanced  its 
•oming,  hod  been  detained  by  some  accident,  and  therefore  a  proper 
arrangement  for  the  reception  of  the  cotton  coitld  not  be  made  in  the 
very  few  dava  which  elapsed,  from  tlie  airiTal  of  the  ship  and  the 
discharge  of  the  cargo  at  Ronen.  Mr.  9iiberyille  was  in  eonseqaenoe 
obliged  to  stow  away  in  e^'ery  possible  part  of  the  factory  and  ware- 
housea,  and  even  in  the  garrcta  and  waste  rooiaa  of  hia  dwellings 
the  packages  and  bales.  This  business  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  aiid  aUhough  the  indefatigable  master  staid  u^  the  whole 
night  to  guard  against  misbapa,  he  could  not  be  erery  where,  nor  se- 
cure from  the  negligence  of  others.  A  tired  and  careless  workman 
left  a  lighted  candle  in  a  dangerous  position.  Thefanily  having,  as 
they  thought,  taken  every  measure  of  security,  wrnt  to  bed ;  the 
iames  burst  oat ;  they  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  neighbonvhood  to 
aztinguiah  them.  Insurance  offices  against  fire  were  Uien  unknown 
in  France*  >  and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Suberville,  his  wife  and  ftmt- 
ly,  wne  without  house,  or  factory,  or  fbrtune-^utterly  ruined. 

Utter  rain,  like  all  other  phrases  ihe  signification  of  which  baa  a 
retrospective  application,  must  be  taken  in  relation  to  Ibrmercircom- 
stancea,  and  means  here  comparative  ruin.  Mr.  Suberville  was  not 
reduced  ta  beggary  ;  for,  on  winding  op  his  accounta^  which,  to  his 
accurate  and  cool  mind,  was,  even  in  fans  circomstances,  a  short  task, 
he  found  that  his  long  savings  in  trade  would  pay  all  his  creditoni, 
and  leave  him  a  sum  producing  about  one  hundred  pounda  sterling 
yearly  interest.  His  chief  wealth,  being  his  factory  and  its  machin- 
ery, with  his  valuable  l«onse  and  its  contents,  was  lost  beyond  re- 
demption. 

In  the  slielter  offered  to  him  and  his  family  in  the  residence  of  his 
next  neighbor,  and  even  in  sight  of  the  blackened  and  smoking  walb 
of  the  factory  where  he  had  ma.de  his  fortsoe,  and  of  the  dwelling 
where  lie  had  so  long  enjoyed  it,— even  tliere  he  arrangedvthe  whole 
statement  of  his  affairs,  with  a  composure  and  promptness  almost 
incredible.  He  took  this  cruel  blow  with  the  serenity  which  always 
passes  for  philosophy,  but  which  ia  not  always  entitled  to  that  sub- 
lime epithet.  There  is  a  constitutional  atillness  of  feeling,  which, 
-  though  it  do  not  degenerate  into  actual  stagnation,  approachea  it  in 
soma  men  very  nearly.  A  mind  buried  among  the  bleak  and  barren 
heights  of  commercial  calculations,  may  be  compared  to  a  lake  em- 
bosomed in  lofly  mountaina,  which  throw  at  once  their  ahelter  and 
their  shadow  upon  its  surface.  Emotions  flutter  round  -the  one,  as 
ihe  winds  ^low  round  the  other,  hut  both  rest  unruffled  by  the  blast. 
Thece  exceptions  to  the  general  course  of  humanity  and  natare  are, 
in  themselves,  aa  rare  as  they  are  unlovely  ;  and  we  seldoai  see,  hi 
mir  species,  or  in  oor  travels,  a  mind  or  a  lakeao  thoroogUy  iaolalfld. 


that  some  openiar  i*  not  to  be  found  for  the  dMritiei  of  life  or  the 
ain  of  heaven.  This  opening  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Subenrille  wae 
formed  by  bis  aifection  ft>r  Leonie,  for  he  loved  this  adopted  daugh- 
ter folly  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  his  own.  Beyond  that  attaieh- 
menthe  had  no  strong  feelings  of  the  heart.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
yielding probity,  of  a  strict  sense  of  honor,  of  great  deeorum  of 
manners  and  conduct ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  softnesses  of  nature. 
Re  long  lored  his  brother-'-as  well  as  any  other  man ;  and  when 
they  quarrelled  he  disliked  him  as  much — no  more.  He  had  many 
friends,  but  not  one  friendship.  He  was  utterly  insensible  to  the 
warmth,  the  enthusiasm,  the  extravagance  (if  we  may  speak  truly) 
implied  in  that  word.  He  had  often  conferred  benefits,  but  nerer 
inspired  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  If  he  offered  the  warm  cup  of  hos- 
pitality to  his  guests,  he  was  sure  in  the  sequel  to  dash  it  with  ice. 
If  he  lent  money,  he  lent  it  with  an  air  of  coldness.  If  he  refused 
it,  the  refusal  was  softened  down  by  no  expression  of  n*gret.  If  the 
debt  were  paid,  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket.  If  lost,  he  drore 
the  transaction  from  his  mind. 

A  man  like  this  can  never  inspire  general  affection,  but  lie  may 
eicite  a  great  deal  of  regard.  Probity -and  judgment  are  qualitieseo 
valuable,  that  the  worm  passes  over  in  their  nivor  many  defects  :n 
what  are  called  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  seems  to  consider  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  possessors  as  so  many  special  acts  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  Fate ;  while  many  men  give  their  sympathy  to  such  suf- 
ferers as  a  sort  of  propitiation  to  destiny  to  keep  the  evil  from  them- 
seWes.  It  was  on  this  principle,  no  doubt,  at  least  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, that  on  the  second  day  after  the  fatal  fire,  a  deputation  from  the 
chief  merchants  of  Rouen,  many  of  them  creditors  of  Mr.  Suber- 
▼ille,  came  out  to  ofibr  him  pecuniary  assistance  to  any  amount,  even 
to  the  full  extent  of  repairing  all  his  losses,  and  establishing  him 
igain  completely.  He  was  struck  by  this  generous  proof  of  esteem, 
but  it  failed  to  move  him ;  and  he  calmly  refused  it  on  the  score  of 
his  declining  age,  which  unfitted  him  at  once  lor  the  renewed  exer- 
tion of  trade,  and  for  bearing  the  burden  of  so  weighty  an  obligation. 

While  Leonie,  who  was  present  at  this  scene,  reflected  on  Mr. 
Subenrille's  conduct,  he  broke  the  seal  of  a  letter  which  was  just 
put  into  his  hands.  *<Ah,**  said  he,  glancing  over  it,  and  throwing 
It  on  the  table,  *<it  is  too  laiie !"  Leonie  looked  at  it,  and  saw  it  was 
fvom  Mr.  Mowbray.  A  rush  of  pleasure  seemed  to  fiH  her  heart, 
which  a  moment  before  had  felt  like«  void.  She  asked  permission 
to  look  at  it.  Mr.  Suberville  nodded  a  silent  assent,  and  she  read 
the  postscript. 

"^Je  pense  toojburs  mama  chore  petite  Leonie,  et  j'espere  de  fkire 
sa  eonnoissanoe  un  jour.  Epwakd  Mowbrajt." 

**Ah,  my  dear  papa,"  cried  Leonie,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears 
once  more,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure,  '*ah,  here  at 
tU  eyents  is  a  friend  that  loyes  you,  and  will  sympathise  with  us. 
I  don't  speak  of  Edward — I  was  not  thinking  of  him  at  all — I  meai» 
Mr.  Mowbray — now  you  don't  suppose  I  meant  the  son?" 

*^How  could  you,  my  dear,  when  he  does  not  know  yon  ?    Tou 
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gm  me  a  •apposition  which  I  could  not  have  coneeired,  so  take 
OSK,  niT  dear  child,  think  before  you  ^peak  always." 

'^So  I  do,  pspa ;  and  I  think,  and  will  say  that  Mr.  Mowbray  will 
immeoiately  write  to  you  like  a  warm>hearted,  generous  friend, 
making  just  the  same  kind  offers  as  the  Rouen  merchants,  only  doin^ 
it  in  a  way  that  will  more  strongly  prove  his  affection." 

<^ We  shall  see,"  was  the  re^y;  and  Leonie  then  went  to  Tisit 
Madame  Suberyille,  who  had  never  quitted  her  bed  since  the  fire, 
but  was  constantly  attended  by  Doctor  Glautte,  and  by  getting  daily 
worse,  proving  the  intimate  connection  between  cause  and  effect. 
Mr  Suberville  sat  down  on  the  spot  to  reply  to  Mr  Mowbray,  to 
countermand  a  fresh  order  which  he  had  lately  sent  for  another  sup- 
ply of  cotton,  and  to  announce  at  once  the  payment  of  the  bills  for 
the  last  unlucky  consignment,  and  the  misfortune  of  which  it  was 
the  cause.  , 

His  next  occupation  was  to  write  officially  to  the  government, 
stating  briefly  his  change  of  circumstances,  and  requesting,  in  con* 
sequence,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign  his  office  of  mayor,  in 
ftvor  of  some  one  more  suited  to  maintain  it  with  distinction.  This 
business  being  arranged,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  wife's  apartment,  took 
Glautte  aside,  and  communicated  to  him,  as  his  coaf^jutor,  the  step  he 
had  taken,  and  then  went  early  to  the  Bureau  to  sign  some  papers,  and 
■ee  that  Faussecopie  took  no  advantage  of  the  posture  of  his  affairs 
to  play  any  tricks.  As  he  left  the  Bureau  again,  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements for  a  new  residence  and  future  measures,  he  met  Glautte, 
walking  less  slowly  than  usual  towards  the  place  he  came  from. 
There  was  something  he  thought  very  unusual  in  that,  and  still 
more  in  the  air  of  the  doctor's  countenance,  which  was  something 
at  once  brisk  and  abstracted,  but  the  latter  expression  preponderated 
so  much,  that  he  passed  Mr.  Suberville  in  the  narrow  street  of  the 
village  without  seeing  him,  and  marched  straight  into  the  house 
where  the  Bureau  was  held,  without  ever  once  striking  (as  was  his 
wont)  his  cane  in  a  pestlelike  motion  a^nst  the  grouno,  to  give  a 
mingled  official  and  professional  notice  of  his  coming. 

As  Mr.  Suberville  walked  towards  his  temporary  home,  Glautte 
entered  the  little  room  where  Faussecopie  was  writing,  and  having 
carefully  closed  the  door,  put  his  cane  in  a  corner,  seated  hiroseU, 
and  having  taken  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  condescendingly  offered 
another  to  the  wily  clerk,  he  cautiously,  in  a  half  whisper,  inform- 
ed him  of  Mr.  Suberville *s  resignation  of  his  office.  This  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  great  joy  to  Faussecopie,  for  the  uncom- 
promising  integrity  and  sleepless  energy  of  the  mayor  had  been  long  s 
neart-rendini^  check  on  his  passion  for  malpractice.     Glautte  ex- 

Sressed  to  him  his  certainty  that  Mr.  Benoist,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
'uberville*s,  would  be  appointed  his  successor,  and  his  object  wss 
now  to  consult  with  his  fViend  Francois  on  the  best  means  of  com- 
ing round  that  gentlemen  so  as  to  secure  his  own  confirmation  in 
the  office  of  adjoint. 

Faussecopie,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  saw,  in  an  instant  glance, 
all  the  advantages  to  be  made  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Thdre 
never  was  a  man  so  perfectly  suited  to  be  an  instrument  in  tlie  hands 
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of  each  a  knave  as  was  our  fl-iend  Dr.  Glantte ;  and  Fatisscfcopie** 
immediate  notion  was  to  make  him  apply  to  be  himself  appointed 
Boccessor  to  Mr.  Saberville,  making  the  prospectiTe  engagrement  to 
reward  bis  adviser  with  the  situation  of  adjoint.  Here  he  knew  he 
would  be  most  fallj  his  superior's  master,  and  without  any  hesita* 
tioo  he  developed  his  proposal.  Glantie  was  quite  ^famht**  (to  use 
his  favorite  phrase)  at  this  startling  proposition.  His  ambition,  dt 
self-confidence,  had  never  soared  so  high.  He  hemmed,  and  hawed, 
and  hesitated,  and  rolled  his  eyes,  while  Fanssecopie,  not  heeding 
his  embarrassment,  sketched  a  petition  to  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  notorious  lie  that  Glautte  had  for  years 
performed  the  duties  of  the  office,  threw  a  sort  of  side-winded  imputa- 
tion on  Mr.  Suberville's  present  capability,  couched  in  the  language 
of  regret  at  his  friend*8  misfortune  having  seriously  affected  his 
health,  and  robbed  him  of  the  mental  vigor  for  which  he  had  been 
fbnnerlj  distinguished.  The  petition  ended  with  most  overwhelm- 
ing' professions  of  homage  and  devotion  to  the  emperor,  his  imperial 
aiNl  roval  house  and  dynasty.  Faussocopie  thrust  this  up  before  the 
fkce  of  the  bewildered  doctor,  whose  eyes  started  forward,  in  their 
usual  odd  way  wh(;n  any  thing  roused  him  suddenly  from  a  state  of 
more  than  common  stupidity.  He  read  the  sketch,  and  approved  of 
it;  and,  b^  the  desire  of  his  tfdviser,  he  wrote  in  his  least  legible 
hand,  a  fair  copy,  which  was  put  into  the  post  office,  and  forwarded 
by  the  same  courier  that  carried  Mr!  8uberville*s  proposal  of  resig- 
nation. No  sooner  was  this  first  step  taken,  than  Qlautte  believed 
kimself  possessed  of  all  that  it  was  meant  to  lead  to ;  he  held  him- 
self np  twice  as  stifflly  as  before  stamped  his  cane  on  the  ground 
ten  times  as  consequentially,  put  his  selitarj^  gold  ear-ring  forward 
with  a  more  determined  air,  called  Francois  Faussecopie  hii  beflt 
IHend  and  the  author  of  his  elevation,  dropped  off  fVom  his  visits  to 
Madame  Snberville,  and  treated  with  total  neglect  his  old  friend  and 
steady  benefactor.  The  immediate  consequences  arising  from  all 
this,  were  his  former  patient  getting  perfectly  well,  and  his  old  pat- 
ron being  greatly  disgusted. 

'niis  odious  instance  of  dull  ingratitude  had  a  striking  contrast  Itt 
the  volatile  disinterestedness  of  De  Chouflear.  His  first  impulse  oil 
hearing  of  the  destructive  fire,  while  it  yet  raged  the  morning  after 
its  outbursting,  was  to  jump  out  of  bed  in  hij  shirt,  and  fiy  off  "  ae- 
ootitred  as  he  was*'  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  his  imagination  all 
full  of  flames,  and  shrieks,  and  ladders,  bucketo  of  water,  incredible 
exertions,  fainting  fits,  and— Leonie.  But  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
he  hastily  equipped  himself  in  his  every  day  suit  of  brown  camlet, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  Vale.  As  he  approached  it,  he  saw  the  ap 
palling  prospect  ef  a  conflagration  by  day-light ;  and  that  is  the  mo- 
ment to  witnc99  such  a  scene  in  its  most  hideous  aspect — when  the 
splendid  bursts  of  flame  have  no  ground-work  in  the  darkness  <^ 
night,  and  do  not  clothe  surroundmg  objects  in  tints  of  fkntaritie 
wildness ;  but  when  a  dreary  blaze  is  lo<Acing  sickly  in  the  bright- 
ness of  morning,  and  the  desolate  ruin  starting  out  in  plain  and  har- 
rowing deformity.  Heaven  knows  how  Monsieur  Hippolite  consid- 
ered it,  but  for  my  own  part  I  confess  that  a  bnming  at  night  ha* 
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ever  been  to  me  an  object  of  excitement  rather  than  sorrow,  trfcile 
■ueh  a  scene  in  day  time  always  filled  me  with  a  just  and  heayj 
sense  of  the  calamity. 

Poor  De  Choufleur  was  sadly  grieved  and  grievously  sad  to  leant 
that  Leonie  had  already  escaped — and,  what  was  worse,  that  she  had 
quietly  walked  out  of  the  house  by  the  kitchen  door.  *■  Oik,"  cried 
he,  **  that  she  had  at  least  been  flung  senseless  out  oPa  garret  win- 
dow, and  caught  in  a  blanket  or  a  feather-bed  i"  Undignified,  how- 
ever, as  was  the  mode  of  her  escape,  he  was  still  more  hurt  to  find 
that  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  seeing  her.  The  gentleman  in 
whose  house  she  was  sheltered,  prohibited  every  attempt  at  disturb- 
ing her  or  Madame  Suberville ,  and  as  for  the  husband,  Hippolite 
never  dared  to  venture  to  approach  him  in  his  calmest  hours,  but  in 
a  moment  like  that  it  was  impossible.  All  that  was  left  to  hita  wm 
to  wander  about  the  desolate  premises  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night 
too,  searching  among  the  cinders  and  rubbish  for  any  little  relic  of 
Leonie 's  property,  and  happy  beyond  all  expression  at  finding  a  ail. 
▼er  thimble,  a  needle  case,  a  half  consumed  shoe,  and  a  ribbon  sash 
(like  all  her  habiliments,  white)  all  of  which  he  recognized  with  the 
sharpness  of  a  lover's  eye,  as  having  formerly  belonged  to  her. 
These  he  carefully  collected  and  folded  up  in  his  cotton  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, readv  to  stow  away  in  the  depository  of  all  his  other  vain- 
ables"- the  satin-wood  casket.  His  great  solitude  about  the  burning 
house,  and  his  frequent  inquiries  touched  Mr.  Suberville,  who  had 
not  failed  to  observe  his  movements  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bustle. 

While  Hippolite  seemed  taking  a  last  linffering  look  at  the  giLping 
cavity  which  once  contained  the  window  of  Leonie's  room,  and  just 
as  he  prepared  to  set  out  for  Rouen  after  four-and- twenty  hours 
searching  and  fasting,  Mr.  Suberville,  having  looked  for  some  mo- 
ments on  his  woe-begone  countenance,  addressed  him  in  a  mannet 
approaching  something  more  towards  cordiality  than  an^  thing  Hippo- 
lite had  ever  received  irom  him.  The  latter  was  too  guileless  to  make 
the  mistake  that  a  more  knowing  fool  would  have  infallibly  made,  and 
take  Mr.  Suberville's  tone  for  the  sound  of  an  humbled  spirit.  -  Hip- 
polite only  heard  the  voice  of  Leonie*s  papa,  and  forgot  ail  other  cir- 
cumstances in  his  joy.  An  invitation  to  come  in  ana  breakfast  quite 
took  away  his  appetite — ^for  the  moment.  He  accepted  it  with  lean 
in  his  eves,  and  tremblingly  proposed  that  Mr.  Suberville  would 
"suffer  him  to  continue  his  attendance  on  Madamoiselle  Leonie, 
without  any  remuneration  but  the  deep,  desp,  deep  happiness  suck 
service  afforded  him." 

Mr.  Suberville,  never  dreaming  of  the  tender  sentiments  which 
urged  on  this  generous  offer,  held  out  his  hand  to  Hippolite,  who 
seized  upon  it,  and  pressed  it  between  both  of  his  to  his  heart,  as  he 
entered  the  house  With  his  inviter.  On  reaching  the  little  room  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  Mr.  Suberville,  and  where  Leonie  was  seat- 
ed preparing  his  coffee,  poor  Hippolite  could  no  longer  contain  bis 
emotion.  It  burst  through  every  sluice  of  feeling,  and  dropping 
down  on  his  knees  at  Leonie's  feet,  he  caught  her  hand,  which  he 
kissed  with  a  frenzied  air,  sobbing  and  blubbering  like  a  newly -whip, 
ped  school-boy.    Although  the  scene  was  the  very  acme  of  the  lu. 
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tffcrous,  neither  Leonie  nor  Mr.  Subenrille  could  witness  it  witliout 
being  dFected,  according  to  their  various  grades  of  sensibility.  Our 
heroioe  ooaid  not  smite  any  more  than  weep,  but  she  begged  If  ippo- 
lite  to  rise,  with  expressions  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  sympathy  ; 
while  Mr.  Suberfille  poured  out  a  hot  bowl  of  cafe  au  /ai£,  ana  heap- 
^  a  plate  with  huge  slices  of  a  large  »avci*son^  which  bore,  he 
thought,  a  strong  analogy  to  the  fullness  of  De  Choufleur's  feelings, 
•nd  formed  the  most  appropriate  relief  to  the  emptiness  of  his  stom- 
ich.  The  enraptured  Hippolite  had  never  <felt  so  happy  or  so  bun- 
ffy.  His  appetite  and  his  delight  seemed  both  to  return  and  to  grow 
on  what  they  fed  on.  He  eat,  and  drank,  and  looked,  and  sighed, 
tnd  ate  and  drank  again  ;  and  to  crown  all,  he  was  assured  of  con- 
tmuiDg  his  lessons  to  Leonie,  though  not  exactly  on  his  own  termis. 


CHAPTER  VIl, 


■"be  preparations  for  Mr.  Sabervtlle*s  change  of  rcsidcnre  were  soon 
coinpleied.  He  hired  a  large  and  long-deserted  house,  which,  willi  its 
Aurroanding  paddock  and  dependencies,  bore  the  name  of  Le  Vallon,  be- 
ing situated  down  in  the  valley,  at  aboat  a  quarter  of  mile's  diatunce 
■roiii  the  village  close  to  which  he  had  l.-itely  lived.  This  house  beins 
the  former  residence  of  an  emigrant  nobleman,  and  in  part  dilapidated, 
wu  procured  at  a  merely  nominal  rent ;  but  several  rooms  were  in  a 
▼cry  good  state,  so  that  it  was  precisely  suited  to  the  wants  of  its  new 
ii^apants.  To  furnish  a  French  country  house,  is,  in  the  best  circnm- 
•tancesi,  an  unexpensive  affair  to  the  proprietor,  but  in  those  of  Mr.  Su- 
hji^iilo  it  cost  little  or  nothing.  A  few  rush-bottomed  cherry-tree 
chair9,8ome  walnut-wood  tables,  bedsteads  of  the  same  material,  with 
^e  uiinor  household  matters  of  rough  workmanship,  and  all  bought  in 
Hooen  at  secoAd-hand, — and  the  thing  was  complete.  The  large  and 
lofty  apartments  thus  scaDtHy  and  meanly  garnished,  were  dismal  enough, 
&nd  Were  made  more  so  by  the  desolate  ideas  of  former  grandeur  which 
"l^  gilded  window-pannels.  decorated  ceilings,  and  marble  mantle- 
pieces  brought  to  mind.  In  many  places  the  walls  had  become  damp, 
"ixl  the  rich  paper  hung  loosely  here  and  there  upon  tbem.  In  others, 
l^rge  faded  marks  showed  the  site  of  rifled  pictures,  and  again,  wide 
blanks  which  were  once  covered  by  immense  looking  glasses,  stared  na- 
'^^^{y  on  ihe  common  observer  and  spoke  broadly  to  the  moralist.  * 

^  h'li  was  a  coriifortle^  contrast  to  the  warm  and  wealthy  air  that 
breathed  in  the  mansion  where  Mr.  Suberville  had  passed  the  best  of  his 
^^y*)  and  Leonie  all  those  of  which  she  had  any  memory.  Yet  both 
pne  nnd  the  other,  thoush  so  widely  differing  in  character,  were  almost 
instantly  reconciled  to  the  change :  ho  from  bis  phlegmatic,  and  she 
"om  her  romantic  turn.     He   was  somewhat  of  a  fatalist— -she  a  great 
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4nl  «r  a«  flhiiiiir  llat  k  wm  late  was  enoagh  for  him — its  hang 
ckmmge  wm  !•  haar  every  thbif .  Bat  while  thej  rather  enjoyed,  or  at 
least  did  aot  sefTer,  from  thU  altetation,  thej  to«>ik  eapeeial  care  that  she 
to  whom  k  woeld  have  beco  dreadfal,  w«i  kept  oomparaliYeljr  igao« 
raat  of  its  eiteot  as  well  as  its  caose.  Poor  Madame  SaberTilie  gi*  a 
serisas  shock  hy  the  sight  of  the  fire  ;  and  had  she  known  ail  its  mis- 
chief,  that  shock  might  have  been  fatal.  Bat  those  aboot  her  were  sta- 
&aas  to  let  her  know  only  a  part  of  the  loss  ;  and  when  she  was  carefol- 
ly  remoTcd  from  the  hoase  where  she  was  first  sheltered,  to  the  new 
residenee  orhich  I  have  jast  described,  she  perceived  no  alteration  that 
oaald  speak  too  plainly.  She  was  carried  np  to  the  chamber  chosen  for 
her  by  berfaasband  and  Leonie,  and  there  afae  fband  almost  every  one 
of  the  appearances  to  which  she  had  been  ao  long  accnstomed. 

Thos  the  nervoas  invalid  fbond  herself,  as  it  were,  again  at  home  ; 
and  in  looking  ronnd  her  chamber  and  her  cabinet,-  and  observing  Mr. 
8aberville*s  calm,  and  Leon ie's  contented  face,  she  received  an  assop* 
aoee  of  good  lack  more  powerfnl  towards  her  recovery  than  Glantte's 
prescriptioa  had  been  towards  her  illness.  I>e  Choafleor  re-commeno- 
ed  his  daily  attendance  on  his  papil,  in  whose  good  graces,  as  well  as 
her  gnardian's,  he  had  gained  a  steady  footing ;  and  be  regnlarly  re- 
ceived, in  spile  of  his  remonstrances  and  protests,  the  saice  daily  |My 
far  Us  visits  which  he  had  from  the  first. 

-  -         -  ■ 

Things  tbns  went  quietly  on,  Mr.  Sabervilh»  still  strictly  falfilllng  the 
daties  of  mayor,  ha  vine  got  an  order  from  the  minit^ter,  by  ret  am  of 
the  post  which  carried  his  offer  of  resignation,  to  contiooe  in  the  office 
ontil  proper  aieasares  coald  be  taken  to  enable  the  government  to  act 
npon  his  commaoication.  He  made  known  this  despatch  to  GlaoUe  of- 
ficially by  letter,  having,  in  his  pecaliar  cool  and  determined  way,  re- 
solved never  to  hold  the  least  further  commaaicalioo  with  that  bloated 
doctor  and  fal^  friend,  altboagh  he  only  knew  of  bis  abandonment,  and 
not  bis  treachery. 

A  good  many  of  the  neighbors  continoed  to  pay  very  kind  attentions 
to  the  Sabervilies  ;  bat  among  the  lew  who  ceased  even  their  cnqni- 
qairies,  after  one  first  and  last  visit  of  condolence  and  cariosity,  was  the 
sister-in-law,  the  captain's  widow,  and  mother  of  Alfred.  She  found, 
«U  of  a  aadden,  insarmoootable  difiicolties  in  the  distance  between  Roa] 
en  and  the  Vale — had  everlasting  headaches,  toothaches,  and  nervoas 
attacks,  and  what  was  worse,  she  was  doing  all  she  coald  to  infect  her 
son  with  some  or  all  of  those  varfoos  maladies.  Bat  he  was  an  honest- 
hearted  fellow,  and  despised  her  shnflling.  He  had  very  nearly  told  her 
so,  on  assuring  her  of  his  resointion  never  to  neglect  his  sunt  and  an- 
cle, and  never  to  cease  loving  bis  cousin  Leonie.  His  mother,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  objected  to  bis  calling  her  cmuin,  bpt  started  back 
with  horror  at  hearing  him  ask,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  **  What 
would  she  think  if  he  took  a  notioa  of  calling  her  wife  f  *'  Sbe  knew 
be  was  a  sturdy  and  self-willed  fellow,  and  she  being  a  wily  woman, 
smiled,  kissed  him,  and  told  him  to  follow  his  own  fancy,  ne  accord- 
ingly went  oftener  thin  ever  to  the  Vale,  and  was  received  with  as  warm 
a  welcome  as  before. 

It  was  now  a  fortnight  aller  the  fire.    Leonie  was  within  twti  days 


ff  the  eMiplMioa  ^r  hsr  6fta9iilh  y«ar,  nnA  wMi  it»  n  my  reftdeca  will 
m  do«bt  rae^llect,  of  ihe  tarm  of  thwC  vow  wbioh  lievotad  her  to  tlie 
Vir^n  and  a  white  oofllaiao,  A  moniK  baok>  a  roleaae  froo  Ihete  ob- 
ligaiioaf  ha4  been  to  her  a  matter  of  comiderabk  iiitereAt*  and  aom* 
uairty,  Sbo  kicked  (brward  to  il  aa  a  new  e^eb  in  her  lifo^4»  Iter 
eairenca  into  the  worM»  and  her  piirticiputioii  in  all  ita  joy  a.  Balla» 
tbaatraa,  eoncerta,  from  ail  of  wbtcb  abe  bad  b«en  bitberio  proacribed 
were  roingled  before  her  ftiney  in  bewildering  oonfoaioo,  and  her  head 
nae  illed  with  •«  imagined  wardrobe  of-aa  man;  cobre  9»  tbe  priam'a, 
ttd  a  roand  of  pioaaarea  aa  bright  aa  aan-beainaf  and  aa  ahifting  aa  tba 
wiade.  Bnl  the  eoniMgratioo  that  oonaained  all  Alr«  Snbervillo'a 
wealth,  aoenied  wholly  to  have  changed  the  notion  whioh  Leonie  had 
hagnn  to  conceive  npon  the  aakijcct.  As  tbe  time  came  on  ihe  lolt  lan« 
gnid  and  liatleaa,  wept  and  aiahed«  abe  conkl  kot  tell  why>  and  wiahed 
(he  HMment  protraoted,  ahe  knew  not  wberefiire.  fetoctoded  an  abe  had 
Uibcfio  been  firoio  the  world>  ahe  trembled  aa  the  actnalty  approached 
iU  wide  arena  )  and  ahe  felt  like  the  bird,  which,  bom  and  nortnred  ia 
^ceffe*  Moma  te  throw  a  longing  eye  epon  the  open  flighta  of  liberty. 
Jit  flattera,  aa  if  in  afiection,  on  the  threshold  of  his  priooa. 

Madame  Saberville,  too,  began  to  get  very  unquiet  on  tkb  oeca* 
<■•&.  An  exceeaive  devotion  lad  taken  such  bold  of  her  mind,  that 
^  iaw  in  every  thing  which  passed  around  her  aoiue  aort  of  con- 
nection with  avperoataral  aUiancee  and  supersiiiioua  rites,  and  hoB 
vteeration  for  the  Virgin  herself  was  almost  inferior  to  that  which  abe 
fth  for  her  more  peciuiar  patroneas.  Saint  Urania.  She  had  therefore, 
witbont  any  hesitation,  adopted  the  belief  that  the  unfortunate  fire 
W|M  deeply  eoonected  with  Leonie 'a  approaching  nbaolution  from  her 
iB&ntife  vow,  aot  aa  a  punishment  for  any  fault  of  her 'a  or  her  parente, 
^  H  an  omiBona  waminflr  atfninat  the  evils  which  a  waited  her  en* 
hwce  into  life.  Impraaaed  luUy  with  thia  idea,  and  taking  a  leaa  irnu* 
^><*BaI  view-  of  the  altered  state  of  Leonie *a  immediate  provpecte 
(^^ongh  ignomnt  of  their  extensive  change,)  aha  had  formed  the  ar« 
^t  wiah  that  her  huabaad  and  adopted  daughter  would  conaent  to 
^  iattev'a  eolemnly  renewing  her  vow,  for  the  poriod  of  five  addi* 
tiontl  yeara  ; thereby  securing  to  herself  thefeertaiaty  of  Divine  pro* 
^tion.  and  throwing  an  antagoniat  ofaarm,  if  1  may  ao  ezpreaa  it,  to 
counteract  the  dangera  which  those  ahe  already  poaaeaaed  were  likely 
to  attract  towarda  her.  - 

,  U  is  not  neceasarj  to  dwell  on  the  meana  which  she  took  to 
^prets  all  this  upon  her  husband.  It  ia  enough  to  aay  that  be  coin- 
cided ia  lU  the  rational  part  of  her  reaaoaing,  and  atrengtfaened  it 
^y  many  powerful  suggestions  from  his  own  clear  underatanding. 
Leonie  received  the  proposition  with  delight ;  and  the  very  morning 
^M  waa  to  have  witneoaed  her  enfranchiaement,  aaw  her  rivet  her 
chains  anew  in  the  neighboring  church, 

?^  waa  attended  by  Mr.  Subervtile,  and  a  female  friend,  who  of* 
■eiated  as  her  mother  during  the  short  and  aimple  ceremony  ;  and 
whea  she  returned  to  the  house,  light  ia  eplrita,  and  gay  in  hearty 
^dame  Smberville  wept  over  her  aa  ahe  gave  her  her  bleaaing.  and 
"H  *^  felt  aasured  that  good  luck  must  tc  the  conaequence  dr  thia 
9"*^  tad  virtooaa  deed. 

▼OL.   II.  14 
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Tint  Tety  moming  the  courier  brought  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sabenrille, 
while  he  was  in  his  office  at  the  Matrie,  bearing  the  minister's  aeal  ; 
MMkd  OB  openinc  it,  in  expectation  of  receiving  the  con6rmation  of  his 
lemoTal  from  his  sitoation,  he  read  an  order  to  continne  in  the  of- 
fice of  major,  with  a  testimonial  of  the  emperor's  satisfaction,  in  his 
Bomination  to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  announcement  of  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  francs  ^^  year, — and  a  copy  of  Dr.  Glaatte*s 
petition  was  enclosed. 

Mr.  SuberTilte  read  the  letter  twice  over.  He  was  decidedly  grati- 
fied b}  its  conitnts ;  for  he  was  sensible  of  the  valae  of  emolument 
and  distinction  at  the  present  moment.  He  handed  the  despatch  to 
Faosaecopie,  with  orders  to  insert  it  in  the  registers  of  the  office ; 
uid  while  the  astonished,  but  self-sommandmg  clerk  perused  and 
wondered  at  what  was  before  his  eyes,  Mr.  Suberville  <^oolly  opened 
jthe  packet  containing  the  insignia  of  honor,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  prefect  of  the  department,  accompanied  by  a  most  flat- 
tering congratulatory  letter.  He  then  calmly  tied  the  ribbon  to  his 
bntton-hole,  not  from  vanity,  but  from  respect  to  the  authority  that 
invested  him  with  the  distinction  ;  and  while  he  sat  with  bis  usual 
^iet  countenance  at  his  desk  in  the  inner  Bureau,  Glautte  (having 
heard  at  the  post  office  that  despatches  had  arrived  for  the  mayor  and 
himself,  and  that  a  packet  had  also  been  forwaded  from  the  prefect 
bearing  the  seals  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Legion  of  Honor)  came  bustling 
uato  the  outer  room,  breathless  from  speed  and  anxiety,  and  a  pale 
hoe  of  agitation  blending  with  the  purple  suffusion  of  his  cheeks. 
<«Make  way  there,  make  way  !"  cried  he,  shoving  to  the  ri^ht  and  left 
■one  petitioners  for  justice,  or  won  ton  litigants,  as  the  case  might  be, 
plenty  of  whom  are  always  to  be  seen  in  the  Bureau  of  a  magistrata 
m  Normandy.  Having  arrived  at  Faussecopie's  desk,  he  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  cold  air  with  which-  this  confidential  friend  looked 
•p  at  him  ibr  an  instant,  and  then  down  again  on  the  paper  he  seem- 
ed c<^ying.  **Why.  Mr.  Fansaecopie,"  eiclaimed  he,  in  an  authori- 
tive  lone,  **you  appear  to  have  forgotten  who  I  am."  *^No,  no,  my 
dear  Doctor,"  answered  Francois ;  *<you  are,  I  believe,  nothing  mon 
Bor  less  than  what  you  were  yesterday." 

**We  shall  see  that,"  cried  Glautte,  seizing  the  letter  which  bove 
his  address. 

'*  To  Monsieur, 

>«  The  Doctor  Glautte, 

"  At  the  Mairie  of  the  Three  Villages." 

Glautte  thought  this  a  rather  informal  way  of  addressing  a  newly 
appointed  mayor,  and  probably  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
for  he  was  filled  with  the  certainty  of  the  first  dignity,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  latter  ;  and  his  mind  being  so  made  up,  that  was  its 
sticking-place.  He  opened  the  despatch,  and  read  as  follows,  froa 
the  same  minister  that  wrote  to  Mr.  Subervilie  : — 

"  Sir, 
**  Tour  petition  has  reached  me,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  in  reply* 
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tiitt  from  this  date  his  majesty,  the  Emperor,  dispenses  with  your 
fenrices  as  adjoint  of  the  mayor  Saberyille. 

"  I  ara. 

Need  I  describe  the  doctor,  as  he  tank  into  a  chair,  his  eyes  rivet- 
ted  on  tho  fatal  paper?  or  the  malicious  grin  on  the  devilish  coante- 
nance  of  Fanasecopie,  while  he  read  it  over  Glautte's  shoulder  ?  or' 
the  stare  of  amusement  from  the  sorroundinff  peasants,  who  thought 
the  doctor  had  got  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  ?  or  the  chill  glance  of'con* 
tempt  which -Mr.  SubrrviJle  threw  upon  him,  as  he  passed  at  the 
moment  from  his  office  ?  or  Glautte's  reviving  start  of  horror,  when 
he  saw  the  yolurae-spesking  decoration  dangling  from  the  button- 
hole of  the  mayor  ? 

I  feel  almost  inclined,  however,  to  dwell  in  this  place,  on  the  poli- 
ev  as  well  as  the  justice  (which  are  perhaps  synonymous  terms)  of 
this  coDdnct  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  the  proof  which  it  affords 
that,  though  ruling  France  with  an  iron  hand,  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  cover  it  with  a  glove  of  velvet.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  his 
designs  against  the  commercial  interests  of  England  were  assuming 
something  of  feasibility ;  that  every  thing  which  coold  encourage  or 
do  honor  to  Use  mannfactares  of  France  was  a  matter  of  utmost  mo- 
iBent ;  and  it  was  then  also,  that  in  his  projects  of  gigantic  aggres- 
sion he  sought  a  resting-place  for  the  lever  with  which  he  hoped  to 
move  the  moral,  as  Archimedes  believed  himself  able  to  raise  the 
physical  world.  That  resting-place  Napoleon  thought  he  possessed 
in  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  his  people >;  but  while  laboriDg  to 
l^y  the  firm  fionodation,  he  found  that  it  was  crushed  even  by  the 
weight  of  the  glory  he  meant  it  to  support.  In  furtherance  of  his 
iystem,  he  hi^  made  minute  inquiries  into  Mr.  Suberville's  situa- 
tion and  character  ;  and  in  rewarding  his  services  as  they  deserved, 
^  aecnred  a  steady  and  faithful  adherent  to  his  cause* 

Passing,  however,  from  such  contemplations  as  these,  I  mnst  turn 
fo  the  minor  effects  produced  on  Monsieur,  the  Doctor  Glautte.  He, 
it  must  be  understood,  had  been  always  a  violent  admirer  of  Napoleon, 
and  a  determined  hater  of  the  ruined  dynasty.  In  the  early  spring 
of  the  republic,  he  had  been  a  perfect  Roman  of  the  better  days  of 
Rome.  When  General  Bonaparte  became  an  emperor,  citizen 
Glautte  bocaroe  an  Aristocrat ;  and  as  th^  one  grew  from  greatness 
into  despotism,  the  other  followed,  the  parallel  course  from  indepen- 
dence  into  slaverv.  But  matters  were  now  utterly  changed.  This 
one  act,  coming  home  to  himself,  turned  him  at  once  into  an  invet- 
mte  enemy  of  the  mighty  master  he  had  before  idolized ;  and  the 
imperial  tree  which  thus  shook  a  harmless  insect  from  one  of  its 
branches,  had  reaiion  soon  afterwards  to  feel,  during  the  storm  gusts 
^«t  bent  it  to  the  f^arth,  that  the  reptile  had  fastended  on  it  again, 
ttd  was  eating  into  its  very  heart. 

When  Glautte  recovered  from  his  downfall,  which  was  magnified 
oy  the  imagined  height  of  his  pinnacle,  he  looked  for  commiseration, 
at  least,  froiu  his  accomplice  Faussecopie  The  latter  gave  him  only 
'^rn  instead  of  pity^  and  paid  to  Mr.  Suberville  an  increasing  por- 
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tion  of  respect  and  assidaitj,  that  would  hare  l>een  perfect  bomaggy 
had  its  object  been  likely  to  take  pride  in  ito  degrading  evpreMionoL 
Fausseeopie'a  dearest  and  nearest  wish  was,  to  obtain  for  himself 
promotion  into  the  place  from  which  his  Ingenaitj  had  ousted 
Glautte ;  bvt  bis  hope  was  quickly  destroyed^  by  Mr.  l^uberrilJe'a 
announcement  to  the  minister,  that,  being  now  freed  from  the  labori- 
ous occupation  of  his  former  life,  he  wouM  deTotr  bis  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  thereby  rendering  the  assistance  of  anadjoist 
totally  onnetessary.  This  arrangement  met  with  full  approbation  at 
head -(quarters,  and  Mr.  SuberTiHe  thus  gained  a  triffing  addition  t<^ 
his  former  emoluments,  and  secured  the  hest  performance  to  all  the- 
business  of  his  sitnatipn.  Faussecopte,  althoQjrb  he  relaxed  a  little 
m  his  devoted  attentions,  still  did  the  dntiea  of  his  station  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  complaint ;  and  lay  by,  as  it  were,  for  that  tide  ilB 
his  affairs,  which  be  saw  had  not  vet  reached  high- water  mark. 
Glautte,  thotvh  he  Fosf  bis  pTace,  and  with  it  a  gfreat  deal  of  his  pro- 
fessional practice,  was  still  able,  from  bis  long  savings,  sad  penuri- 
ous habits,  to  live  too  well  for  such  a  man.  He  broo&d  over  his  re- 
sentments and  disgrace  ;  and  muttered  threats  and  bints,  too  low  fht 
any  echo^  and  too  vague  for  any  object.  With  his  neighbours  ba- 
sank  into  utter  negfect  and  scorn. 

When  Madame  Suberville  heard  of  her  husband's  eonfirmsftion  m 
his  office  of  mayor,  his  increased  salary^  and  new  honors,  she  dro|>- 
ped  down  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  Skint  Ursnhi ;  and  she  protest- 
ed that  erery  thing  was  owing  to  Leonie*s  having  renewed,  or  latber 
remodelled,  her  vow.  Leonie,  without  actoaily  believing  this,  eovld 
not  divest  herself  of  the  notion  that  Heaven  was  not  displeased  at 
the  act ;  and  she  was  thns  made  still  happier  in  the  step  she  had 
taken.  Madame  -Suberville,  junior,  was  dieligbted  at  it,  as  weft  as 
^ttiie  renewed  brightness  of  the  prospects  of  her  brother  the  eheva- 
Tier  (as  she  now  always  called  him),  knowitig  that  the  vow  s^cwred 
L^onie's  celibacy  for  five  years  to  come,  and  thereby  prevented  her 
son  Alfred  from  doing  a  foolish  thing;  while  the  Emperor's  evident 
favour  lead  to  the  Chevalier's  further  promotion,  and  make  an  even- 
tual marriage  with  Leonie  the  very  wisest  thing  that  AHVed  conhl 
effect  One  would  have  thought  that  the  roads  had  been  all  sudden- 
ly re-mad&»  or  her  constitution  wholly  changed  ;  for  obstaelea  vaa- 
isbediiefore  her  visits  now,  in  proportion  to  their  former  accuraala- 
tion.  This  made  no  altc  ration  in  the  inbaUtants  of  the  Vale ;  and 
Alfred  went  on  bis  old  course,  steadily,  attached  to  his  reUUiveSt  ^Id 
and  yoongy  but  not  one  atom  more  in  love  with  Ijeonie  from  any  of 
the  recent  changes  she  had  experienced 

Not  so  Monsieur  Hippolite.  Every  event  either  of  good  or  evil» 
every  wind,  fair  or  foul,  seemed  to  fix  the  sentiment  and  blow  the 
flame  that  was  at  once  devouring  and  burning  his  unhappy  heart. 
Leonie  bad  now  became  accustomed  to  his  extravagance^  and  with- 
out knowing  rightly  what  it  meant,  she  was  greatly  entertained  witb 
its  display.  De  Choufleur  never  ofR?red  an  avowal  of  his  actual  pas- 
sion ;  Alfred  kept  up  the  joke  without  suffering  it  to  go  too  far ;  Mr. 
Buberville  found  Hippolite  a  lively  substitute  for  Glautte  his  formea 
hanger-on;  he  was  a  relief  altogether  to  the  monotnnj  of  the  aoenei 
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•nd  he  became  almost  a  part  of  the  family  ;  not  injnriiig,  if  he  faiM  ^ 
to  improre,  the  amazing  atrides  made  by  his  pupil  in  her  fayorite 
itady. 

In  four  or  Eve  months,  aa  soon  in  fact  as  it  conld  amre,  Mr.-  Sub- 
erriile  had  a  letter  from  Philadelphia,  which,  though  written  in  En- 
glish, he  supposed  to  be  an  answer  from  Mr.  Mowbraj  to  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  him  relative  to  the  fire.  He  produced  this  to 
Leonie  for  translation,  and  she  very  readily  put  into  French  the  fol- 
lowing epistle. 

Philadelphia,  May  26th,  1811. 
Mb.  Julxs  SuaxnriLLs. 

Sm, 

I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  my  emplyer,  who  is  preyented 

by  business  from  writing  himself,  to  say  that  yours  of  March  16ih 

c^me  duly  to  hand.     He  is  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  and  will  not 

^ward  the  550  bales  of  Cotton  as   per  order.     He  guesses  your 

health  must  be  disordered  at  the  same  time,  for  which  he  is  equally 
•any.  ^ 

And  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

for  Joseph  Mows  rat  and  8oh, 
Ebxnezsr  Woodroofk.  . 

Mr.  SuberviHe  smiled  at  this  laconic  communication,  translated 
pretty  literally  and  in  a  faultering  voice  by  Leonie.  She  examined 
every  fold,  inside  and  out,  for  the  postscript,  but  found  none,  nor  - 
»ny  imitation  whatever  of  Edward's  existence  but  the  word  *•  Son,**^ 
which  showed  clearly  that  he  was  now  included  as  a  partner  in  his 
father's  house.  She  wondered  at  first  at  this  altered  tone  of  corres- 
pondence ;  she  soon  accounted  for  it  by  a  thousand  causes  connect- 
^  with  Edward's  entrance  into  business,  and  others  as  likely.,  Mr. 
Baberville  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  connection  the  less— and  he 
thought  no  more  of  it. 

The  sufficiency  of  his  income,  his  frugal  habits,  and  well  formed 
pisnt  on  either  a  large  or  small  ^cale,  ensured  a  great  de^^ree  of  ra- 
tional comforf  to  Mr.  Siiberville,  in  those  circumstances  which  he  had 
now  no  hope  of  bettering  and  little  fear  of  seeing  further  reduced. 
'Ot  himself  he  was  quite  content,  and  for  his  wife  as  well.  The 
p'eat  object  of  his  cares  was  Leonie,  and  she  had  every  thing  neces-  ' 
^ry  for  her  own  moderate  station  in  life.  The  wild  aspect  of  the 
house 'began  to  be  modified,  as  additional  articles  of  furniture  came 
>■>)  or  the  eye  from  being  accustomed  to  the  scene  became  gradually 
>aited  to  its  dimensions.  The  garden,  which  was  lately  the  deserted 
fnibleoi  of  aristocratic  ruin,  was  put  into  order ;  its  leng  alleys  re- 
Wmmed,  its  terrace  newly  decorated  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  it^ 
nsb-pond  cleaned  out  and  stocked  again,  its  jet  d*eau  restored,  its 
^K8  regravelled — and  altogether  the  whole  place  was  acquiring  a 
'''^emized  and  cheerful  air.  Three  years  thus  passed  on,  in  a  mo- 
jMoQy  of  movement,  but  notunpleasingly.  The  calm  was  unbroken 
'^  upon  by  any  event  worth  recording ;  until  the  whole  world  was 
▼ot.  n.  ^j» 
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iha%en  by  Ibe  fall  of  tlie  movt  colomsl  of  its  masfers,) — wiien  Ae 
•f  Che  Three  VHUges  vibrated  to  the  ahock. 


CHAPTER  vnr. 


The  ffresf  poIificaT  evienCa  of  the  yemr  I8I4,  need  not  be  rrcslled 
to  mind.  They  must  be  quite  fresh  io  the  memorj  of  most  meB, 
Vkd  particalarty  those  who  hare  been  id  any  way  eonnected  with  tiie 
nation  where  they  priikcipaUy  took  |prlac«.  While  those  astouDcfiii^ 
iransadions  were  only  known  in  their  t>readth  and  magnitude  to  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  France  was  naturally  doomed  to  leel  id 
her  remotest  comers  the  desolating  details  which  {blh»wed  ib  their 
eoursp.  Having,  however,  on  a  former  occasion  allsded  geiien*ly 
p)  their  effects,  J  have  now  only  to  revert  to  them  a»  they  made 
themaelves  evident  in  the  narrow  circle  €»f  our  acquaiotance  in  the 
Three  Villages. 

Jaat  previously  to  the  actual  dethronemeol  of  Napoleoik^  atl  the 
fifSoris  of  zeal  unid  artificers  of  intrigue  were  secretly  put  forward  to 
make  converts  to  the  almost  forgotten  cause  ol  Bourbon iam  in 
France.  It  was  not  till  the  country  wa»  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
^uin  of  all  hope  as  connected  with  the  impi*rial  swa^^  that  its  eyes 

ieemed  to  c^n  all  at  once  to  the  necessity  of  removing  tlie  man  who 
irom  being  its  glory  had  become  its  scourge  ;  and  of  re^acing  kim 
^y  the  remote  and  little  thought  of  race,  whose  fitness  to  aoch  a  dia- 
tinction  was  not  qo  much  founded  on  claims  of  right  as  on  the  Gei^ 
tainty  that  if  a  clMtnge  was  to  be,  they  were  the  persons  most  likely 
to  ensure  its  quiet  establishment.  On  this  principfe  the  great  am- 
jority  of  the  ration^il  part  of  France  were  promptly  united  in  the  fnip> 
port  of  Louis  XVIII.  But  before  it  was  completely  developed  to  the 
country,  many  worthless  instruments  were  set  at  work^  and  many 
amusing  facts  took  place 

In  tlie  whole  range  of  the  little  district  immediately  under  our 
present  observations,  the  only  bodily  avowed  Royalist  was  Monsieur 
Hippolite  Emmanuel  Narcisse  de  Clioufleur.  He  had  been,  through 
thick  and  thin,  in  conquest  and  defeat,  greatness  and  littleness^  as 
open-mouthed  reviler  of  BoBap^rte,  ana  upholder  of  the  Bourbons. 
£very  thing  in  which  the  name  of  Napoleon  mixed  appeared  dis- 
colored in  the  eyes  of  de  Choufleor  ;  but  this  prejudiced  insanity 
found  wry  few  parallels  in  France,  and  made  its  possessor  only  an 
object  of  general  ridicule.'  A  man  so  devoted  to  his  own  cause  and 
so  despised  by  his  opponents,  was  a  very  irood  instrument,  notwith- 
ftanding,  when  the  cause  becran  to  flourish.  Any  secret  entruated 
to  such  a  depositary  was  not  likely  to  be  sought  for,  and  if  voluntari- 
ly revealed  would  create  but  little  attention.     Such  was  the  reason- 
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faithfal  and  ready-make  a  partiian  in  a  place  where  uiej  hare  go , 
tittle  hopes  of  gaining  a  jtroaelrte. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  atate  the  actna)  contract  entered  into  with 
de  Chooflenr,  or  the  minnte  instractions  given  to  him  on  thia  occv 
•ion ;  hot  it  is  certain  that  he  toon  began  to  beat  up  for  recrnits,  an4 
that  the  first  promising  yonth  he  fixed  on  ibr  an  ally  was  no  other 
than  the  growling  and  grnmbling  Doctor  Ofantte. 

Glaatte  was  soon  sained  over  to  the  good  cause,  tor  he  met  the 
tempter  mote  than  half-way.  What  might  have  been  the  induce- 
ments held  forth  will  probably  remain  a  secret  fof  ever.  They  were 
certainly  sufficient  to  make  the  Doctor  a  zealous  advocate  of  legiti- 
maev ;  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  de  Choufleur,  about  the  period  of 
the  mvasiou  of  the  country  by  the  allied  powers^  in  the  spring  of  the 
memorable  year  to  which  my  attention  is  now  ifixed,  began  a  courae 
of  desultory  lectures  on  the  merits  of  the  Bourbons,  wherever  an 
audience  was  to  be  found,  at  the  public  houses,  the  barbers'  shops, 
the  bleach  grreens,  or  the  little  circulating  library.  These  sapient 
coadjutors  were  thus  the  source  whence  the  muddy  stream  of  liov- 
alism  began  to  run,  but,  which  flowed  filtering  along  through  the 
good  sense  und  rational  discussion  of  the  people,^  until  it  became  at 
length  a  current  of  clear  and  pure  propriety 

'  A  sudden  burst  of  Bourbon  ism  in  the  South  of  France  decided  the 
question.  This  feeling  rushed  like  flame  across  the  whole  face  of 
the  coQutry  ;  and  was  irresistible,  when  backed  by  five  hundred 
thoufand  bayonets,  and  indignant  strength  of  long-outraged  Europe/ 
to  urge  them  on.  The  mighty  trampkr  of  those  flreeborn  riffhts  oy 
which  he  had  been  raised,  fell  from  the  throne  he  knew  not  now  to 
dignify,  and  saw  crumble  into  dust  that  power,  it  required  no  com- 
mon ingenuity  of  analytical  misrule  to  decompQae\  The  little  tri- 
umph of  Hippolite  and  Glautte  was  complete  ;  but  to  give  utterance 
to  it,  a  more  skilful  penman  than  either  of  them  was  required.  As 
they  propounded  to  each  other  the  momentous  question  of  "Who 
must  word  our  proclamation,  and  our  address  to  the  King.'"'  they 
Kciprocally  answered  **Who  but  Faussecopie  !"  It  was  true  that 
he  bad  been  united  with  Mr.  Suberville  his  superior,  for  some  time 
past  employed  in  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  up  the  failing 
loyalty  of  the  Commune  to  the  sinking  house  of  Bonaparte.  £lo^ 
quenee,  and  reasoning,  and  promises,  and  threats  had  flowed  from 
tne  ready  pen  of  Faussecopie  in  most  copious  discharges ;  hut  lucki- 
ly for  hnn,  the  very  day  previous  to  the  final  decision,  and  to  Louis 
being  proclaimed  King,  tho  associate  actors  in  the  village  revolution 
addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  their  embarrassment,  and  put  things 
to  him  in  so  strojurand  strik-ng  a  point  of  view,  that  he  happening 
to  know  from  official  communications  that  the  game  was  alt  up)  came 
over  to  their  demands,  and  drew  up  the  required  papc^rs,  in  a  strain 
of  most  fulsome  Bonrbonism  and  flattery,  receiving  the  positive 
promise  from  the  joint  agents,  that  he  was  to  participate  in  wfaalever 
nonors  or  rewards  mignt  come  to  their  share. 

^  Preparations  boing  thus  made,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  in  the 
village,  nnder  the  anspiees  of  the  triumvirate,  and  in  defiance  of  Mr. 
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Svberrille's  ellotts,  kii  lUe  being  la«dlj  Uueatened  by  the  eonmstant 
popafaee.  AnnoanceiiieiiU  of  tbe  mtontion  were  dispenKil,  the 
Major  and  other  recuauit  fancUoBariea  were  sospended ;  and  Umt 
importeiit  office  in  the  eflkiim  of  oor  TiUages  wu  conferred,  pre  ton- 
Bore,  on  Monaienr  the  Doctor  Glantte,  who  instentlj  appointed  for 
his  adjoint  his  worthj  and  lojal  friend,  Fanssecopie.  As  for  Hippo- 
lite,  his  honors  were  onlj  in  the  bad,  bat  he  cot  immediate  assaranoes 
of  ample  reward,  and  thys  ended  the  retowtidn  of  the  Three  ViU 


Here  then  was  another  serions  alteration  in  the  affiiirs  of  Mr.  Sn- 
berriUe.  He  was  now  positiTelj  redaced  to  his  one  hundred  poands 
a  jear,  for  all  the  emolaments  arising  from  his  office,  with  the  pen- 
sion attached  to  it^were  irreTocably  goiie.  He  had  still,  however, 
his  presence  of  mmd,  and  the  decoration  of  honor;  capability  to 
meet  the  change,  and  a  |Mt>ad  conscioosness  of  having  merited  better 
fortnne  in  his  old  age.  To  wiok  he  however  went  with  the  neoeasa- 
ry  retrenchoieDts;  and  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  domestic  economy 
was  arranged  with  Leonie,  who  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
quite  fit  to  bear  a  part  in  ail  sach  coancils  as  fiftr.  Soberville  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  habit  of  holding  with  bu  wile.  She,  poor  woman, 
was  getting  quite  superanoated,  notwithstanding  the  vivifying  ef- 
fects on  her  health,  which  had  been  consequent  on  the  noji-attend- 
anoe  of  Glautte.  She  still  bustled  about  a  little — aired  the  linen,  led 
the  poultry,  et  cetera;  but  for  the  serious  management  of  the  hoone, 
ewery  thing  devolved  on  Leonie. 

Mr.  Sttberville  bad  many  overtures  made  to  him  from  the  new- 
formed  friends  of  the  restored  dynasty,  with  strong  assurance,  thai 
if  he  joined  with  the  dominant  party,  and  gave  bis  influence  in  the 
neighborhood  to  promote  the  security  of  the   Bourbons,  he  mi^ ht 
count  on  almost  any  recompence  which  liberality  and  gratitude  could 
bestow.     But  he  invariably  declined  all  interference  in  public  con- 
cerns.   He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  the  cause 
of  his  benefactor  the  Emperor,  while  that  cause  bad  a  shadow  of 
hope ;  for  he  knew  hew  often  political  success  depended  on  the  turn 
of  a  hair.     He  saw  and  lamented  the  abberations  of  the  magnificent 
spirit  which  possessed  all  the  grandeur  fitting  a  conqueror  of  the 
world,  but  not  the  goodness  wortby  of  the  ruler  of  mankind.     When 
Napoleon  fell,  Mr.  Snberville  was  as  well  convinced  as  any  one  that 
Louis  was  the  person  by  whom  he  ought  to  be  succeeded ;  and  he 
fennently  hoped  that  this  monarch  had  learned  in  adversity  deep  lea- 
sons  of  wisdom.    As  to  dynasties,  he  held  none  in  an^  particular 
reverence.     He  calculated  that  they  all,  like  private  fiimilies,  ofiered 
the  same  certainty  of  fools  and  knaves,  and  ine  same  chance  af  hon- 
est and  wise  men.     A  Bourbon  or  a  Bonaparte  was,  therefore,  all  the 
same  to  him,  provided  they  governed  equally  well  for  the  happiuess 
of  the  country.    But  personal  feelings  of  gratitude  attached  him  to 
Napoleon,  and  while  wishing  a  peaceful  reign  to  his  successor,  he 
was  resolved  never  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  of  the  political 
events  that  followed  the  Emperor's  fall.    He,  therefore,  and  from  his 
redaced  income,  lived  more  secluded  than  ever,  enjoymg  only  hie 
favorite  aport  of  shooting,  accompanied  by  hia  steady  olu  pointet* 
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Ffore,  who  was,  beside  Leonie,  almost  his  only  eompanion.  He  had 
ii»t  quite  discarded  De  Choufleur  but  had  been  rather  gratified  than 
the  contrary,  by  the  spirit  of  fidelity  which  he  had  displayed>  He 
was  made  a  little  sore  one  morning,  no  doobt,  at  Hippolite's  beinr 
'Bnnoonced  by  the  serrant-maid,  **Le  Chetfelier  de  ChonfienT *"  and 
he  felt  a  momentary  sentiment  like  indignation,  at  seeing  a  very 
coanterpart  of  his  own  ribb<m  attached  to  Hippolite's  buttonhole. 
Bat  this  sensation  subsided  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Baberrille  fi^lt  H 
was  just  that  government  should  reward  their  friends ;  and  he  tam- 
ed his  attention,  and  with  great  pleasure,  fVom  theribbcmto  the  coat, 
which,  with  the  whole  accompaniments  of  his  dress,  told  a  plain  tale 
of  prosperity  and  comparative  wealth  on  tiie  part  of  its  wearer.  The 
fact  was,  that  independently  of  the  honor  conferred  on  De  Choufleaff, 
he  had  got  a  handsome  gratuity  in  ready  money,  and  a  place  con- 
.Bected  with  the  customs,  which  gave  him  aievenae  of  two  thoiisajid 
ftancs  a  year,  with  a  houie  and  garden  rent  fVee,  situated  towards 
the  sea-coast,  a  few  miles  fVom  Le  Vallon ;  and  besides  some  extva 
perquisites  arising  from  this  place,  it  was  offered  to  him  as  euly  a  i#0p- 
ping-stone  from  his  former  lowly  circumstances,  to  a  situation  of  nmeh 
nigSer  value.  Who  then  so  gay  as  Hippelite  P  Where  was  to  he 
■een  such  a  handsome  «iBseit«tieat  of  new  naakin  breeches,  nlk  stock- 
ings, and  coats  of  the  brightest  color  f  Who  shouted  Vi^  U  Kst .' 
«nd  VwaU  leg  S&urifons  f  eo  loudly  as  the  Chevalier  de  Cho«#eur  ? 
W1k»  showed  such  a  muscular  calf,  or  sprang  so  high,  or  cuive  many 
eapers  at  the  RestomtioB  halls  ? 

It  wuuld  he  a  ^s  difficolt  task  to  reply  to  the  Intetregatorieswhicli 
I  night  put,  as  to  the  cause  of  a  tetal  ch%tige  in  Dt  C^iSufleur'shMr- 
ing  towards  Leonfre.  He  no  longer  approached  her  cHngingly,  «sn 
tipt«e,  and- with  ^wr,  nor  breathed  a  half-muttered  eompliroent  by 
mealth.  Oo  the  contrary,  he  now  stepped  boldly  Into  her  presence, 
^ttlng  fiMTward  his  fost  and  his  shoulder  m  reciprocal  advance,  and 
nttered  broad  and  manifest  ealogiums  on  her  food  leeks  and  ^e  beMi- 
ty  of  her  person.  This  was  an  alteration  easily  arcounted  ler ;  it 
was  the  natural  effect  of  prosperity  on  weakness,  forcing  the  feelinf  s 
beyond  therr  just  proportions,  as  a  hot4»ed  urges  a  musfaroen  above 
its  common  growth. 

Hippolite  had  never,  during  his  three  years'  acquaintance  withmir 
heroine,  conceived  the  most  distant  notion  of  marrying  her.  She 
•eeraed  to  hlra  altogether  in  her  grace,  and  youth,  and  tnnocenee,  a 
being  of  almost  another  sphere,  and  his  adoration  Ibr  her  was  like liiat 
which  some  Indisns  pay  to  a  shadow,  unconnected  with  any  notion 
of  the  body  from  which  H  proceeds.  Corporeal  associatioBS  never 
jeined  then>se1ves  to  his  thoughts  of  her ;  and  she  appeared  fo  him  a 
pure  emanation  of  all  that  was  exquisite  in  mortality.  He  feittnher 
presence  as  a  worm  illuminated  by  a  moon-beam,  or  a  mote  enlight- 
ened by  the  sun  ;  and  this  extravagance  of  self-humiliation  continu- 
ed increasing,  rather  than  unimpaired,  even  till  the  time  of  Mr.  Sn- 
berville's  disgrace,  and  his  own  good  fortune.  But  from  the  very  first 
days  of  the  Restoration,  he  began  to  perceive  a  new  light  break  ik, 
little  by  little,  upon  his  former  conceptions — and  the  moment  that 
be  saw  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  dangling  at  his  iNreast, 
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■eemed  to  have  produced  in  him  a' total  regeneration.  His  confideocc 
was  unbounded.  He  strutted  »&  to  Le  Vallon,  shook  Mr.  Subervilie 
bj  the  hand  with  an  air  of  unprecedented  freedom ;  threw  a  famiUar 
nod  at  Madame ;  gave  a  patronizing  smile  to  the  maid  ;  and  address- 
ed Leonie  with  au  air  of  impassioned  absurdity,  which  surpassed  all 
the  growing  familiarities  oi  his  recent  manner. 

Leonie  was  not  so  insensible  as  not  to  see  the  drift  of  all  this.  She 
did  perceive  it,  and  was  more  than  ever  amused.  Mr.  Subervilie 
was  not  astonished,  tor  he  knew  mankind ;  nor  displeased,  for  he  pitied 
its  weakness.  De  Ghoufleur,  therefore,  met  no  discouragement,  and 
in  his  growing  boldness,  was  satisfied  that  his  main  object  was  not 
only  seen,  but  approved  of.  **  How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  ?" 
■aid  Hippolite  to  himself  one  day,  standing  upon  a  chair  as  usual,  to 
view  himselt  and  his  last  new  suit  in  the  glass.  **  How  could  she 
withstand  my  three  long  .years  of  delicate  attention — my  smooth  and 
aoft-stealing  entwinements  round  her  heart — my  ardent  aighs — my 
burning  glances— the  ruddy  complexion  of  these  cheeks — the  vigo- 
rous tournure  of  that  leg  ?*' 

He  reflected  on  the  best  method  to  be  pursued  for  securing  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Subervilie  to  his  marriage  with  Leonie,  she  being  fer 
her  part,  he  was  convinced,  only  anxiously  waiting  the  proposition 
to  jump  into  his  arms.  He  accordingly  resolved  on  consulting  Faus- 
secopie.  The  latter  knew  well  that  Hippolite  was  most  egregiously 
deceiving  himself;  but  he  saw  what  a  hold  such  a  confidential' Inter- 
course as  this  would  be  upon  him ;  and  he  was  determined  to  en- 
courage him  to  the  utmost.  He  had  been  some  time  longing  for  an 
opportunity  of  proposing  to  him  an  extensive  scale  o(  illicit  proceed- 
ings for  which  his  place  afforded  great  facilities ;  but  he  was  rather 
at  a  loss  how  to  open  his  proposition,  when  Hippolite's  didsoeure  of 
his  designs,  gave  him  a  new  chance  of  formipg  a  reciprocal  confi- 
dence. He  smothered  for  awhile  his  own  intentions;  and,  entering 
with  apparent  warmth  into  the  Chevalier's  designs,  he  painted  oat  the 
great  necessity  of  a  cautious  demeanor,  and  not  too  precipitate  prs- 
poaal. 

As  for  Alfred,  whom  we  have  for  some  time  lost  sight  of,  he  did 
not  st^nd,  as  Faussecopie  supposed,  in  Hippolite's  way  as  a  riv^ ;  hut 
•oaner  than  suffer  him  to  marry  Leonie,  he  would  have  shot  him 
through  the  head  He  heartiI)L  despised  him  as  a  man,  and  hated 
him  as  a  politician ;  for  Alfred,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  youthful 
population  of  France,  was  an  enthusiastic  Bonapartist,  and,  like  ma- 
ny others,  was  rankling  under  all  the  uncomfortable  feelings  attend- 
ant on  half  pay.  Soon  after  his  uncle's  establishment  at  Le  Vallon, 
he  had  been  appointed  a  sub-officer  on  board  a  man-of-war.  He  had 
made  a  voyage  to  India,  where  he  remained  some  time  stationed,  and 
had  just  returstsd  to  France  in  time  to  be  discharged  with  other  anti- 
royalists  ;  and  was  now  giving  vent  to  the  stock  of  heat  laid  in  undar 
the  tropics,  in  affection  to  his  friends,  and  hatred  to  their  enemies. 
Among  the  latter  he  of  coarse  reckoned  ^the  recreants  Glautte  and 
Faussecopie;  and  he  only  kept  on  decent  terms  with  De  Cheuflenr 
out  of  regard  to  his  uncle's  and  Leonie's  wishes,  and  for  the  excellent 
fun  of  quizzing  him  on  all  occasions.       ' 
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Affair*  thus  went  qnietly  on  tluring  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
the  ooly  remarkable  event*  in  that  which  followe«l,  were,  the  return 
of  Bonapaite  from  Elba,  and  the  worshipful  mayor,  Glautte,  having 
received  a  paralytic  stroke.  The  aforesaid  paralytic  stroke,  was  one 
of  the  luckiest  things  in  the  world  for  its  temporary  victim ;  ior 
Glautte  had,  the  very  day  previous  to  the  attack,  sketched  the  heads 
of  a  letter  for  hia  adjoint  to  fill  up  and  forward,  cffering  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  Bourbon  cause,  a  return  to  his  old  Imperial  principles, 
and  a  **  desperate  fidelity**  for  the  future,  provided  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  place  of  Mayor.  Faussecopie,  always  on  his  guard,  determin- 
ed to  H-ait  the  results  of  the  first  battle  or  two  before  he  forwarded 
the  **  adhesion,"  and  the  opportune  illness  of  the  mayor  gave  him  a 
good  excuse  for  letting  it  He  over.  He  therefore  kept  it  very  snug- 
ly, and  the  emperor's  final  ruin  justified  his  foresight.  During  the 
hundred  day?,  the  most  flattering  importunities  were  addressed  to 
Mr.  Suberville  to  strp  into  his  old  place ;  but  he,  seeing  the  very 
hazardous  state  of  affairs,  prudently  resisted  them  alf;  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  the  hope  of  his  accepting  the  office  that  it  was  suffere^d 
to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Glautte.  There,  however,  Glautte 
remained,  and  at  the  second  return  of  Louis  there  he  was  confirmed, 
acting  nominally  as  a  magistrate,  and,  for  form's  sake,  wheeled  daily 
in  his  chair  into  the  office,  to  doze  away  still  more  soundly  than  ever, 
during  the  causes  which  Faussecopie  decided  according  to  his  own 
fancier,  and  in  the  name  of  his  superior.  This  arch  rogue  was  now 
running  a  full  career  of  petty  tyranny  and  extortion.  With  the  bloat- 
ed boily  of  Glautte,  and  all  its  corporal  responsibility  between  him 
and  detection,  there  wns  no  ill-doing  at  which  he  stopped  short ;  and 
the  system  ef  absurd'severity  entered  into  all  over  the  kingdom,  after 
the  issue  of  Napoleon's  splendid  but  futile  attempt,  left  considerable 
power  in  the  hands  of  every  minor  tyrant.  Faussecopie,  among  oth- 
er misdeeds,  had  fairly  drawn  De  Choufleur  into  his  darling  plans  of 
cheating  the  revenue,  and  they  were  both  deeply  implicated  in  such 
malpractices,  as  left  them  quite  in  each  other's  power. 

During  all  these  proceedin/rs,  public  and  private,  Leonle,  apart 
from  them  all,  had  arrived  at  full  maturity  of  mind  and  person.  There 
never  was  a  more  analogous  or  more  beautiful  progress  made  by  the 
body  and  the  intellect.  They  had  both  gradually  reached  a  height, 
a  fulnesa,  a  bloom,  a  delicacy — all  in  just  proportions,  and  rarely  seen 
so  exquisitely  combined.  During  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  first  saw  De  Choufleur,  she  had  advanced  In  growth  until 
•be  arrived  at  two  inches  above  his  height,  and  her  beaming  blue 
eyes  shot  a  radiance  down  upon  him  that  was  enough  to  set  a-blazing 
much  lets  combustible  materials  than  he  was  made  of.  Innocence 
seemed  to  repose  en  her  broad  fair  forehead,  but' still  to  leave  room 
for  the  expression  of  deep  thought,  which  tempered  the  enthusiastic 
expression  of  her  half-opened  lips  and  their  bewitching  smiles.  Then 
there  were  her  teeth,  and  her  nose,  her  eyelashes,  her  golden  hair, 
and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other  et  ceteras ;  these  I  must  every 
•ne  leave  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers,  gentle  and  simple,  for 
this  ii  just  such  a  theme  as  L  must  be  cautious  not  to  get  too  deep  in. 
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Her  romantic  flight!  at  fifteen  had  become  very  much  restrained  by 
the  aenae  good  which 


tt 


Grew  with  her  growth,  and  atrengtbened  with  har  atrength." 


It  ahe  ever  now  thought  of  the  Mowbraya,  it  was  with  a  smile  of 
mixed  amuaement  at  her  own  childish  folly,  in  the  firat  instance, and 
of  contempt  for  their  full  grown  worldllness  in  the  next.  Mr.  Su« 
berville  never  heard  of  or  from  Philadelphia  after  the  consolatory  let* 
t^T  of  Mr.  Ebeuezer  Woodroofe,  and  he  neither  thought pf  nor  cared 
further  about  the  matter.  But  Leonie  congratulated  herself  on  one 
good  which  arose  from  her  iancy  of  fiAeen^ namely, — that  it  had  been 
the  impulse  to  make  her  commence  the  atudy  of  Euglishy  in  which 
language  she  was  now  a  great  proficient,  indeed  ahnoat  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pronunciation,  which  ahe  had,  like  her  master, 
aa  badly  as  possible.  The  acquirement  of  this  language,  which  had 
originated  in  a  girliah  fancy,  and  had  been  hitherto  viewed  by  her  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  accomplishment,  she  was  now  fully  determined  to 
turn  to  a  better  account.  She  saw  with  pain  that  the  utmost  efibrts. 
of  economy  were  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  indulgence  of  those  long 
enjoyed  comforts  which  had  become  an  absolute  want  to  Madame 
Suberville,  who  blended  wilh  her  ever  growing  piety  a  considerable 
liking  lor  many  of  the  good  things  of  li'e.  But  Mr.  Suberville  and 
Leonie's  pleasure  it  witnessing  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  the  ex* 
cellent  ^oman,  was  considerably  damped  by  the  conviction  that  her 
worldly  indulgences  must  be  retrenched,  unless  some  plan  could  be 
devised  for  adding  to  their  scanty  iacome.  With  this  view  Leonie 
conceived  the  plan,  and  proposed  to  Mr.  Suberville,  that  the  moment 
her  vow  expired  she  would  become  a  teacher  of  English  to  such  of 
the  females  of  Rouen  and  its  vicinity  aa  might  beiuchned  to  take  les- 
sons in  that  now  wide-spreading  language.  Mr.  Suberville  had  noth- 
ing to  oppose  to  a  plan  that  tallied  so  perfectly  with  his  notion  of  right ; 
but  Leonie  felt  that  to  fit  heraelf  for  the  undertaking,  it  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  improve  her  wretched  pronunciation.  For  this 
purpose  she  suggested  to  Mr.  Suberville  the  idea  (which  he  immedi* 
ately  put  into  execution,  notwithstanding  a  atrong  national  antipathy) 
of  offering,  thiough  the  Paris  papers,  board  and  lodging  to  some  na* 
tive  of  England  desirous  of  improvement  iiiFrench^inafamily  where 
the  English  language  was  well  understood,  though  imperfectly  apo* 
ken.  Madame  Suberville,  De  Choufleur,  and  Alfred,  were  all  in* 
formed  of,  if  not  actually  consulted  on,  the  aubject.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  quiescent  approver  of  all  her  husband's  and  Leonie'e 
measures.  The  two  latter  were  enraged  beyond  description,  aud 
strongly  opposed  the  plan;  the  one  from  indignation  at  the  slight  cast 
upon  himself  and  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  the  other 
fi^m  hatred  of  every  individual  of  the  nation  which  ejected  th« 
downfall  of  his  idol  emperor.  Mr.  Suberville  and  Leonie  persisted 
in  their  intention  notwithstanding ;  and  Alfred  contented  himself  with 
•wearing  be  would  insult  the  Englishman  if  any  arrived  atLe  Vallon  ; 
while  De  Choufleur  began  a  series  of  abuse  upon  the  country  that 
had  formerly  given  him  shelter,  as  if  to  prepare  himself  for  aiding  in 


Alfred's  projected  attacks.  To  combine  tb«ir  measures  efiectually, 
be  taught  some  scraps  of  miserable  sliMig  reproaches  to  his  Aery  asso- 
eiafe,  such  as  **  Milord  Roebif,"  **  Sir  Plumpuddiug,"  **  Monsieur 
Bifceck,**  &.C. ;  and  besides  these,  a  rang,  with  which  they  agreed  to 
aerenade  the  expected  interloper,  the  chorus  of  wlMch^beiag  the  onlj 
part  aiWrwards  coAmuoicated  to  me)  waa, 

De  Enghsliman  be  "von  ver  bad  mail. 
He  drinka  de  beer,  and  be  breaka  de  eaon^ 
He  kissa  de  vife,  and  he  tomp  de  man, 
Aad  de  flngliahman  be  voa  ver  God  di 


This  wasall^by  beaHty  the  delighted  AlfreA,  and  lie  ^esl 
rs  ia  rehearsing  it  with  Hippolite. 


CHAPTER  IX, 


T'be  advertieement  was  duly  forwarded  to  Paris  for  mseition 'j  and 
to  allow  fa;r  scope  for  previous  enquiry  ae  to  the  family,  on  the  part 
^  the  public,  it  was  mentioned  clearly  that  the  acoomraodations  of- 
fered were  in  the  house  of  the  £z-Marie  8uberTiUe.  A  week  had 
not  elapsed  when  a  letter,  signed  George  Wilson,  arrived,  statiog 
that  the  writer^  an  English  gentleman,  &sirous  of  such  a  siUiation 
§ot  a  few  ^lonthl^  and  beirng  then  an  invalid,  woiald  present  himself 
the  following  day  at  Mr.  Suberville's ;  and  not  speaking  a  word  of 
French,  he  requested  that  some  oiie  of  the  Aunily,  who  naderstood 
£ngiiah,  might  be  at  home  to  receive  him.  The  letter  contained 
references  to  a  banker  of  the  first  respectability,  and  stated  that  terms 
were  not  at  all  an  object  with  the  writer. 

The  prompt  success  of  their  plans  was  entremly  gratifying,  botli 
to  Mr.  SabervUle  and  Leonie  ;  but  if  any  thing  checked  her  pleasure, 
it  was  the  contemplation  of  the  cramped,  crabbed,  and  old-fashioned 
band  writing  of  the  letter.  Though  wonderfully  cured  oi  her  early 
romantic  turn,  she  had  still  enough  of  it  lelt  to  have  made  her  form 
«eme  pleasant  speculations  en  the  kind  of  inmate  they  were  about  to 
iisye,  and  she  half  hoped  for  some  young,  handsome,  and  agreeable 
person,  qualities  which  she  settled  at  onee  to  be  quite  iaootnpatibto 
with  the  production  of  such  a  serawU 

The  next  morning  convinced  her  that  she  was  not  wrong,  and  t 
4K>mpleted  her  dissatisfaction.  While  she  and  Mr.  and  Madame  Sub 
crville  were  sitting  at  their  rather  homely  breakfast,  a  post-chaise 
drove  up  to  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  the  postilion  had  dismounted, 
and  the  servant  maid,  Lisette,  approached  the  door,the  person  within 
p^pared  to  get  out.  Leonie  had  had  no  inducement,  from  the  stylo 
of  the  hand-writing,  to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  her  dress  in 
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honor  of  the  new  comer,  &nd  she  appeared  at  the  window  in  her  neat 
hut  common  morning^  deshabille — a  white  calico  jacket,  and  a  petti- 
coat of  dimitj,  with  white  cloth  slippers,  and  a  cap  of  unembelliah- 
ed  muslin, under  which  her  beautiful  ringlets  weije  all  carefully  tack- 
ed up.  The  first  things  she  distinguished,  as  she  looked  towards  the 
chaise,  were  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  raised  on  the  forehead  of  a 
man,  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  glancing  toward  the  house,  from  under 
their  bushy  eyebrows  out  of  a  sallow  countenance,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  profusion  of  clotted  taiiglu  black  hair^  and  large  ^rhis- 
kers,  and  nis  head  coveited  with  an  ill-nshioned  slouched  hat.  The 
next  thing  which  struck  her,  was  a  pair  of  long  legs,  muffled  up 
above  the  knees  in  flannel,  and  she  plainly  discoTered  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  a  gouty  sufferer,  of  (as  well  as  she  could  judge  from  Us 
gait,  face,  and  coat-muffled  figure)  about  forty  years  of  sge.  Seeing 
BOW  much  he  wanted  assistance,  she  quite  forgot  all  notions  of  the 
disappointment  which  his  appearance'  confirmed,  snd  proposed  to 
Mr.  Suber?iKe  that  they  should  both  go  out  and  help  him  into  the 
bouse  They  went  out  accordingly,  and  walked  down  the  stefis,  of> 
fering  their  assistance  to  Lisette  and  the  postilion,  who  were  helping 
the  stranger;  When  he  saw  the  reinforcement  approach,  be  st^emed 
to  scowl  at  them  under  his  spc^acles,  which  had  resumed  their  prop- 
er place,  and  throwing  a  still  more  sickly  tinge  on  his  cheeks.  He 
Ihen  gave  a  jerk  to  the  arms  that  held  him  up,  \ud  stopped  short, 
crying  out  ** Who  speaks  English?*'  ' 

"  It  is  I,  Saar,"  answered  Leonis. 
'  *^Will  you  give  me  your  arm,  then  ?  for  this  damned  fellow  tot- 
tering, about  in  his  big  jack  boots  will  throw  both  me  and  himself 
down,"  added  he,  shaking  off  the   postilion,  and  taking   hold  of 
Leonie*s  arm. 

**Wit  mosh  pleasure,*'  replied  she,  in  her  naturally  gracious  tone. 

He  seemed  pleased  with  the  sound  of  her  dulcet  voice,  and  looked 
for  a  moment  in  her  face.  She  answered  the  stare  by  a  deep  blaah, 
when  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  they  proceeded  up  the  steps. 

**  Is  that  your  father.^'*  asked  the  stranger,  pointing  to  Mr.  Suber- 
ville. 

**  Dal  is  papa,  Saar,"  said  Leonie. 

^  How  d'ye  do,  Sir  P  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  Mranger. 

**  Papa  does  not  speak  Eenglish,  Saar,"  said  she  smiling. 

''What  nobody  but  you,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  Saar."  , 

''So  much  the  better ;"  and  with  this  gruff  reply  he  reached  the 
parlor,  where  Madame  Suberville  had  remained.  He  acknowJedgw 
ed  the  civil  bows  and  short  speeches  of  her  and  her  husband  with  a 
nod,  and,  turning  to  Leonie,  said,  "  What's  the  use  of  their  talk'ung 
to  me  ?  Didn't  I  say,  in  my  letter,  that  I  know  nothing  of  their 
lingo?  Tell  tliem  to  let  me  alone,  will  you.  What's  you  nsnie,  my 
dear?" 

"Leonie,  Saar." 

<*  Humph !— What's  the  English  for  thati»*' 

"  De  Eenglish,  Saar  ?  ,  It  is  a  proper  name,  'tis  de  same  in  all  lan- 
guages." ' 
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"Ha!  very  well  then,  Lionie." 

"  Lconie  is  my  name,"  internipled  she,  srailingly. 

"Well  then,  Leoine,  Irt  me  be  shown  to  my  chamber,  will  you." 

In  obedience  to  this  wish  Lcooie  was  stepping  across  the  room  to 
caU  Lisette ;  when  she  struck  against  the  stranger's  dressing  case, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  table  unperceived  by  her.  it  fell  on 
tile  jloor  close  to  Leonie  without  touching  her,  however :  but  the 
stranger,  who  saw  it  fall,  and  ap^ieared  to  think  he  might  catch  it 
up  ere  it  would  hurt  her,  sprang  fr  im  his  chair  quite  actively  towards 
the  place.  Mr.  Subervile,  as  well  a.<i  she,  surprised  and  pleased  at 
this  proof  of  politeness  so  unsuited  to  his  gouty  appearance  and  gruff 
inanners,  looked  at  him  in  astouishment,  but  were  sorry  to  perceive 
him  stoop  down  as  if  he  had  strained  his  leg  in  the  exertion,  while 
the  pain  it  caused  seemed  to  have  driven  every  drop  of  his  blood 
into  his  sallow  face.  He  appeared  anxious  to  avoid  the  observation, 
as  if  annoyed  at  the  exposure  of  his  infirmity,  and  merely  replying 
to  Leonie's  expressions  of  fear  of  hi>  having  hurt  himself,  by  short 
answers  of  "It  is  nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,  now  don  t  make  a 
fau," — he  hobbled  up  stairs  accompanied  by  all  the  family.  Great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  make  his  apartment  comfortable,  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  party  retired  fVom  hia 
room,  all  convinced  that  he  was  an  eccentric  specimen  of  John  Bull- 
ism,  but  on  the  whole  pleased  with  him,  rather  than  the  contrary. 

Leonie  felt  that  she  had  already  made  an  immense  progress  in 
English  pronunciation.  She  immediately  perceived  there  waa  some- 
thing markedly  different  in  the   sound  of  many  of  the  stranger's 


forth,  that  her  ear  seemed  to  have  been  new  tuned.  The  first  thing 
her  curiosity  prompted  her  to,  m  as  an  examination  of  the  stranger's 
passport,  which  Mr.  Suberville  had  caused  her  to  demand  in  order 
to  scrutinize  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Marie  within  the  twenty  four  hours 
prescribed  by  the  law.  She  there  saw  not  only  his  name,  **  Georffe 
Wilson,'*  and  his  height,  **five  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half,"  and  the. 
colour  of  his  complexion,  hut  also  his  age,  "  forty -four  years.'*  This 
Itst  item  surprised  her,  for  she  thought  he  did  not  appear  quite  that, 
to  the  imperfect  glances  she  caught  of  his  mufBed  up  face  ;  but  she 
was  delighted  to  find  him  designated  "  Native  of  London,"  having 
fellen  into  the  notion,  common  with  the  French,  that  London  is,  like 
I^&ris,  the  most  perfect  school  of  pronunciation  ;  and  little  thinking 
that  a  thorough-hred  cockney  asking  "  What's  the  jioos  f  "  or  talk- 
ing of  his  "  bloo  coat,"  (to  say  nothing  of  the  horrors  committed  by 
the  agency  of  his  w'h  h's  and  cZs)  is  as  wide  of  themeridian  of  good 
pronunciation,  as  the  Ayrshire  peasant  or  the  Tipperary  turf-cutter. 

While  Mr.  Suberville  perused  the  recommendatory  letters  from 
the  banker  and  a  comraerbial  house,  whose  signatures  were  quite 
familiar  to  him,  Leonie  busied  herself  about  makine  preparations  for 
dinner,  the  stranger  or,  (as  I  must  now  call  him,)  Mr.  Wilson  hav- 
'i^S  expressed  a  wish  to  dine  in  his  own  room,  and  repose  himself  af- 
ter the  fatigues  of  his  journey.    The  day  passed  over  very  quiedy, 
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except  OB  the  put  of  the  new  inonte,  who  kept  walking  up  and  dowa 
his  room  till  almost  evening^>  was-  seeiv  frequeDtijr  •I  his  windows, 
looking^  oat  witli  a  spyglass  upon  the  landscape  ;  ah  which  coDrvinc- 
ed  Leoniethttt  he  possessed  an  intelhjpent  and  inqaisilive  nund,  in 
unison  with  his  piereing^  black  ejes.  She  was  in^  fact  detennined  to 
like  him^  i»  apite  of  her  first  prejudice.  Tor  she  lioped  to  veap  great 
benefit  from  a  constant  intercoarse  with  him. 

A  little  before  dnsk,  HippoFite  and  Alfred,  true  to  their  intention^ 
came  to  I^e  Vallon,  and  having  afcertained  that  the  lodger  had  arriv- 
ed, tliey  planted  tberoseWes  nnder  his  window,  aware  of  the  room  he* 
was  to  occupy^  and  began  to  sing  together  their  sdng^ 

^  De  EngHshmaa  be  Ton  ver  bid  man/'  Itc. 

Tliey  bad  scarcely  finished  the  first  Terse  when  the  new  comer 
advanced  to  the  window,  which  was  opeo,  and  listening  for  awhile, 
and  then  looking  sternly  on  the  intruders,  he  closed  we  casement 
and  walked  away.  So  did  both  Alfred  and  De  Chou^eur;  they 
came  into  the  house,,  and  declared  to  Leonie  that  there  wassomethin^ 
so  eommandittg  in  the  stranger's  look,  that  they  were  uttsrlj  unable 
to  stand  his  gaze  or  proceed  in  tbeir  song.  They  took  a&  early  leave, 
and  LeoDte  went  to  bed^  thinking  much  of  the  odd-tooking  and  stern^ 
glancing  new  comer. 

In  the  momini;  Lisette  brought  her  a  neat  billet  from  Mr  Wilson, 
written  in  the  same  crabbed  hand  with  the  letter,  ceqpesting  that  she 
would  favor  him  with  her  company  for  a  few  turns  in  the  garden  af- 
ter breakfast,  which  he  begged  to  bave  ii»  his  own  room.  She  gave 
a  ready  assent,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  she  heard  htm  come  hob- 
bling down  stairs  with  Lisette,  wrapped  op  just  as  be  was  the  day 
before,  although  the  sun  shone  in-  all  its  brilliancy.  Leonie  had  paid 
a  much  greater  attention  to  lier  toilette  on  this  occasion  thaa  on  the 
previous  day  ;  and  when  site  come  out  ot  tlie  parlor  to  meet  her  hob>- 
bling  acquaintance,  she  looked  so  much  more  beautiful  thau  before, 
in  her  neat  cambric  muslin  gown,  with  a  slight  ganse  ficku  loosely 
tied  round  her  neck,  and  her  profusion  of  eolden  hafr  shinii^  in  the 
sunbeam  which  shot  across  the  hall,  that  Mr.  Wilson.started  back  as 
her  figure  caught  bis  eye,  and  he  fixed  such  a  look  upon  her  as  he 
hdd  done  the  &v  before,  when  the  sweet  tone  of  her  voice  seemed  to 

tenetrate  to  his  heart.  Leonie  blushed  now  as  she  had  done  before, 
ut  she  did  her  best  to  shake  off  her  embarrassment ;  and  oflered 
her  arm  to  the  invalid.  He  took  it,  and  leaned  on  it  a  while,  but.aa 
they  walked  in  the  garden  he  involuntarily,  a9  it  seemed,  ehanged 
its  position,  drawing  it  gently  under  his,  and  supporting^  his  feeble 
movements  entirely  on  his  stick.  In  this  way  they  continued  to» 
walk  up  and  down  tkelong  alleys,  on  the  terrace,  and  occasionally 
reposing  on  the  benclies,  until,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  Leonie,  Lis^ 
ette  came  to  announce  that  it  was  within  an  hour  of  dinner  time. 
They  had  been  full  three  hoars  at  their  promenade  !  Lednie  did  not 
know  which  to  be  most  surprised  at,  the  rapid  march  of  time,  or  the 
active  movements  of  her  companion,  whose  vivacity  seemed  to  bear 
him  up  against  all  the  eCR^cta  of  infirmity  and  fatigue.    He  h:ul  talk« 
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ed  and  listened  to  her,  (it  leemed  to  her  at  leait,)  with  equal  pleasure, 
and  ihe  certainly  had  nerer  talked  and  listened  to  any  one  with  half 
so  much  enjoyment.  She  was  so  delighted  to  hear  English  spoken 
to  her  as  he  spoke  it,  with  such  a  distinct  enunciation,  so  mark- 
ed and  determinsd  a  tone,  and,  wonder  of  wonders !  with  such 
gentleness — for  he  did  not  seem  tlie  same  person  that  he  bad  been 
the  day  before.  Then  there  was  such  good  sense  in  all  he  said,  and 
his  eyes  had  acquired  such  softness !  It  was  altogether,  thought  our 
heroine,  very  extraordinary  indeed. 

Mr.  Wilson  retired  to  his  chamber  to  prepare  for  dinner,  and  when 
he  appeared  at  the  table  he  was  as  stiff  and  abrupt  as  ever.  **  The 
|oat  (thought  Leonie)  has  seized  on  his  temper  as  well  as  his  ancles, 
and  he  is  angry  with  me  for  having  made  him  walk  too  much." 
But  the  next  morning  the  same  thing  occurred.  They  walked  again, 
and  still  closer  to  the  dinner  hour,  for  Lisetto  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon them  twice  before  they  re-entered  the  house.]  The  third 
day  the  soup  was  actually  on  the  table  when  they  came  in ;  and  so 
matters  went  on  for  a  fortnight. 

The  favorable  change  produced  in  Mr.  Wilson  in  this  short  period 
was  very  evident.  Leonie  appeared  to  have  effected  wonders  great- 
er than  the  eau  medicinale ;  and  her  patient  (for  so  he  was)  declared 
that  he  was  a  new  man.  *He  began  to  throw  off*  by  degrees  some  of 
His  wrappings  and  mufflings,  and  his  figure  seemed,  gradually  to 
grow  more  upright  and  firm,  and  his  face  te  improve  so  much  upon 
Acquaintance,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  horribly  sallow  color,  his 
■avage  looking  hair  and  bnsby  eye-brow,  she  would  have  begun  to 
think  him  a  handsome  personable  man.  Mr.  Suberville  and  his  wife 
were  both  much  gratified  to  find  Leonie  so  well  pleased  with  their 
goest,  and  congratulated  themselves  tHat  he  was  a  middle  aged  and 
gouty  invalid,  as  they  felt  no  danger  in  trusting  her  to  be  so  cen- 
■tanUy  with  him,  and  Mr.  Suberville  freely  followed  the  sports  of 
the  field,  while  Madame  had  ample  time  to  attend  to  her  devotions, 
instead  of  watohingher  daughter,  as  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
she  been  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  might  endanger  her  heart,  and 
with  it  her  happiness. 

But  this  suspicious  sort  of  reasoning  did  not  hold  good  with  Hip- 
polite.  He  viewed  things  in  a  very  different  light  indeed.  From  the 
very  first  day  that  he  dined  in  Mr.  Wilson's  company,  he  was  not 
more  awed  by  his  haughty  and  terrifjring  manner,  tlian  conscious 
that  be  was  already  deeply  smitten  with  Leonie.  Love  is  a  most 
tormentiug  opener  of  the  eyes.  There  are  few  secrets  connected 
with  its  object  that  it  does  not  make  evident  to  ite  victims.  It  push- 
es aside  their  lashes,  and  rises  their  lids,  and  sharpens  their  visions 
in  spite  of  them  ;  and  it  was  certainly  now  performing  these  oper- 
ations on  De  (>houfleur  with  a  vengeance.  He  looked  on  this  weath- 
er-beaten and  grim-visaged  stranger  with  a  fluttering  horror  and 
katred ;  and  "George  Wilson,  native  of  London,"  with  his  sombre 
cheeks  and  verdant  spectacles,  appeared  to  the  unhappy  Chavalier 
t  mingled  personification  of  that  "green-eyed  monster,"  that  was 
eating  into  his  own  heart,  and  the  green  and  yellow  melancholy  that 
made  him  pine  in  thought.    He  saw  the  progress  of  affairs  with  a 
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keen  obserration  ;  and  as  be,  da^r  arter  day,  marked  the  rnvrinjr  iW' 
timacy  between  Lennie  and  the  rival  he  bad  wiKhlly  eonj^tred  apfbr 
himself,  hi«  whole  inward  man  seemed  to  fail.  He  never  could  «tter 
a  syllable  in  the  presence  of  thi»  formidable  personage,  when  he 
dropped  in  of  an  evening,  or  came  by  invitation  to  dinner.  Wilson 
•bowed  a  marked  dislike  to  bim,  and  almost  withered  him  by  hi* 
looks.  If  he  came  over  in  a  morning,  he  was  sure  to  peep  through 
the  garden  Iu*dge,  and  as  sure  to  see  Leonie  and  her  new  old  friend 
walking  arm  in  aim  together  }  and  many  a  time  poor  Hi]ipoIite  was 

flushed  on  by  hid  curiosity  to  creep  slily  into  some  of  t))e  arbors,  and 
isten  to  the  conversation,  tiH  fear  seemed  to  twitch  him  back  by  (be 
ikirts  of  his  coat.  As  to  the  mere  matter  of  rivalry  with  thisobnoz- 
i9us  interloper,  Hippolite  did  not  fear  it  a  moment,  if  he  eoald  but 
have  fair  play.  But  it  was  evident  that  Leonie  allowed  liberties  to 
tho  other,  which  he  never  in  his  boldest  moods,  presumed  to vzpect. 
8he  hung  on  the  Englishman's  arm,  and  let  him  lake  her  hand  in  liis^ 
And  unless  be,  Hippolite,  had  happened  to  be  at  the  other  side  of  ber, 
ogling  and  sighing,  and  squeezing  in  his  tarn,  he  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  like  equnlity  of  chances. 

He  was  quite  wasted  all  of  a  Sudden  ;  his  spirits  seemed  dead  and 
Juried  ;  he  was  crestfallen,  heartless,  and  it  would  al most  se-em  hope- 
less ;  but  he  was  not  quite  so  in  reality.  He  tremblingly  reckoned 
(in  the  moments  when  his  ezpiring  couraged  flickered  in  the  socket^ 
on  the  deep  impression  he  must  have  made  on  Leonie  ;  lie  trusted 
much  to  Madame 'sgood  offices,  to  his  personal  advantages  over  Wil- 
ton, to  his  title  of  Chevarier,  and  to  the  ribbon  at  his  button-bole. 
He  saw  things  go  on  week  afler  week,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  pa- 
tience ;  and  be  had  been  only  deterred  from  acknowledging  his 
jealously,  and  at  once  putting  matters  to  a  test,  and  proposing  plump- 
nr  tor  Leonie,  by  the  nervous  presentiment  he  had  of  having  his 
^ars  confirmed,  and  his  offers  refused  :  and  then  imagination  always 
conjured  up  the  horse-laugh  of  Alfred,  the  diabolical  grin  of  Faosse- 
copioy  and  His  own  sneaking*appearance,  in  case  be  should  be  forbid- 
den the  house.  He,  therefore,  shrank  from  the  point  that  would 
have  put  his  present  state  ot  comparative  prosperity  in  jeopardy. 

But  there  was  a  minor  m.sery  attending  on  all  this.  Alfred,  the 
ibrmer  friend  of  Hippolite,  at  least  as  Hippulite  thought,  the  promis- 
ed persecutor  of  the  Englishman,  the  pupil  in  both  slang  and  song 
of  the  downcast  Chevalier,  the  inveterate  hater  of  John  Bull,  had 
evidently  gone  over  to  the  enemy  !  I*rora  almost  the  first  dttj  of 
Wilson's  arrival,  Alfred  had  abandoned  all  his  projected  plans  of  nos- 
tility,  and  a  strong  mutual  liking  seemed  to  have  taken  place  be^ 
tween  tliese  apparently  dissimilar  beings.  Wilson  ezpressing  a  warm 
desire  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  smattering  of  French^  had 
applied  to  Alfred  to  be  his  instructor.  This  request  was  made 
through  the  medium  of  Leonie,  to  whom  be  declared  lie  nould  net 
ezpose  himself,  by  his  bungling  attempts  at  a  new  language.  Alfred 
readily,  consented,  and  Wilson  was  eager  in  his  application,  s**  that, 
to  Hippolite's  wonderment  and  great  displeasure,  they  were  coD«tant 
eoropanions,  whenever  Wilson  wns  not  engaged  with  Leonie  :  ahor- 
tible  annoyance,  Hippolite  thought,  to  the  fiery-minded  Alfred,  who 
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did  not  speak  a  tentence  of  English,  and  was  the  wont  adapted  per- 
son in  the  world  to  teach  his  own  language  to  a  foreiirner. 

Week  after  week  passed  over,  De  Choufleur  writhing  under  th<i 
ehaia  of  suspense,  which  necessity  seemed- to  have  H vetted  round 
biiB ;  Loooie  speakinfi;  English  almost  like  at.  Englishwoman ;  and 
Wilson  having,  by  the  dint  of  apparent  resolution,  advanced  rapidly 
in  French,  in  which  he  was  now  able  to  make  himselt  understood  by 
Mr.  and  Madame  Suberville,  though  committing  frightful  trespasses 
<Mi  (be  domains  of  grammar,  mixing  genders  together  in  promiscuous 
confusion,  paying  no  respect  to  persons,  and  jumbling  the  tenses  in- 
discriminately, according  to  whatever  mood  he  might  himself  happen 
to  be  in.  Alfred  used  to  burst  into  fits  of  the  most  violent  laughter 
on  these  occasions;  Mr.  Suberville  used  to  look  as  grave  as  he  could ; 
Lsonie  could  Bcarcely  keep  her  countenance,  though  evidently  mor- 
tific-d  at  the  ridicule  cast  upon  her  new  friend  ;  who  took  every  thing 
in  good  part,  and  used  even  sometimes  to  mingle  in  the  laugh  raised 
at  his  own  expense,  with  an  almost  boyish  enjoyment. 

This  state  of  things  had  gone  on  full  four  months,  when,  It  being 
theii  the  sunomer  season  of  1816,  and  Leonie  only  wanting  a  few- 
weeks  to  complete  her  twentieth  year,  and  to  be  freed  from  her  vow, 
Hippolite  saw  that  matters  must  come  at  last  to  the  leng  deferred  and 
much  dreaded  crbis.  In  true  accordance  with  the  cunning,  as  well 
IS  the  sharp-sightedness,  given  him  by  his  passion,  he  had  been  for 
•ome  time  laying  a  traiu,  which  should  gain  him  the  support  of  Mad- 
ame Suberville  in  his  forthcoming  declaration  of  love,  and  the  roo- 
meuteus  demand  which  was  to  follow  it.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
been  cautiously  undermining  the  plearant  footing  which  >Vilson  ap- 
peared to  have  gained  in  Madame's  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  tlie  details  of  Monsieur  Hippolite's  insinuations  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  dark  hints  he  threw  out  of  the  stranger's  intensions ;  the 
fillips  he  gave  to  his  listener's  prejudices  against  the  English ;  and, 
above  all,  the  stress  which  he  laid  on  Wil»on'8  being  a  heretic; 
then,  by  artfully  coupling  the  mention  of  his  great  intimacy  with 
Leonie,  raising  a  host  of  horrors  in  poor  Madame  Suherville's  mind ; 
tnd  softening  down  all  again,  by  devoutly  expressed  wishes  that  Le- 
onie might  get  a  husband  sensible  of  her  merits,  and  one  whose  rank 
and  prospects  iu  her  own  country  might  ensure  her  a  happy  estab- 
lishment. 

All  was  prepared.  He  passed  whole  mornings  in  working  up  Mad- 
ame*B  feelings  to  a  proper  pitch  to  receive  and  favor  his  proposition — 
and  he  made  it  at  last  in  his  very  best  maimer.  Ko  sooner  had  he 
explained  himself,  thau  the  old  woman  flung  herself  upon  his  neck, 
melting  with  joy.  «0h!  oh!  It  is  what  I  always  wished— this  is 
ny  happiest  day — oh !  Saint  Ursula  be  praised  !— Oh,  my  son,  my 
ion!'*  exclaimed  she.  "Oh,  my  dear  Madame,"  cried  Hippolite, 
(enfolding  her  fat  person  as  far  as  his  arms  eould  go  round  it.)  Ah, 
if  I  durst  hope  to  say,  my  dear  inamma  /" 

"  Say  it !  say  it  !'*  exclaimed  she,  weeping,  «  and  make  my  oM 
age  happy  P* 

**0h  then,  dear  good  mamma,  give  me,  give  tit  your  blessing  1 ' 
tittered  Hippolite,  dropping  down  on  his  knees. 
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M  Qod  and  Saint  UrauU  bleis  you  both,  my  children  !"  atammered 
out  the  doting  old  lady,  as  if  Leooie  .had  been  beside  him ;  and  they 
both  embraced,  and  muttered  and  blubbered  together,  until  Mr.  Su- 
berville  came  in  from  the  adjoining  room,  attracted  by  what  he 
thought  the  sounds  of  lamentation. 

**  For  heaven's  sake  what's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  asked  he,  en- 
tering his  wife's  chamber.  ^  Monsieur  de  Choufleur !  in  God's  name 
what  are  you  about  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  wrong,  nothing  criminal,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Hip- 
polite,  in  agitation.  **  Let  no  suspicion  enter  your  heart  against  this 
faitbful  wife,  and  inestimable  woman." 

<*  Suspicion  against  my  old  wife,  you  blockhead  !  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean? — answer  me  immediately." 

This  command  Hippolite  was  totally  unable  to  obey.  He  was  too 
much  terrified  at  the  first  despernte  plunge  made  in  this  affair,  and 
he  could  ,only  remain  pale  and  trembling,  and  half  choking  on  his 
knees,  thumping  his  breast,  and  crying  out,  *'  'tis  here  !  'tis  here  !  'tis 
here!" 

The  task  of  explanation  fell  upon  Madame,  and  she  executed  it  in 
a  very  cool  and  collected  manner.  The  first  burst  of  pious  enthusi- 
asm  being  over,  she  was  able  to  relate,  not  only  Hippolite's  proposal, 
but  to  mention  in  a  very  luminous  manner,  her  own  views  of  its  im- 
portance, and  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  her  for  giving  it  sup- 
port. Mr.  Suberville  listened  attentively  and  calmly,  and  was  only 
interrupted  in  his  thoughtfulness,  by  Hippolite  taking  advantage  in  a 
break  in  Madame*s  oration,  to  entreat  him  plaintively  npt  t»  forbid 
him  the  house,  for  his  hopes  had  sunk  already  below  zero,  and  he 
gave  up  all  for  lost  "  Forbid  you  the  house,''  cried  Mr.  Suberville, 
■tretchin^  out  his  hand  :  "  on  the  contrary,  you  may  stay  and  dine  if 
you  like  it" 

<* Oh,  generous  man!"  exclaimed  Hippolite,  kissing  his  hand  in 
revived  ecstacy ;  and  then,  springing  across  the  floor,  he  seized  his 
hat,  rushed  to  the  door,  turned  round  for  a  moment,  put  himself  in 
the  third  position,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  breast,  made  his  best  bow, 
and  flung  himself  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Suberville  pondered  long  and  seriously 
upon  what  was  said  to  him  by  his  wife.  He  was  at  first  struck  with 
a  very  disagreeable  sensation  at  the  bare  mention  of  0e  Choufleur 
becoming  the  husband  of  Leoiiie.  He  had  long  observed  his  foolish 
and  absurd  attachment;    but  the  idea  of  his  marrying  her  never 

glanced  acroas  his  mind ;  but  he  had  been  just  beginning  to  calculate 
le  pros  and  cons,  when  Hippolite  made  that  plaintive  appeal  which 
was  answered  by  the  invitation  to  dinner.  The  cogitation  ended  In 
his  resolving  to  leave  all  to  Leonie's  decision,  a  plan  which  did  not  at 
all  suit  his  wife's  notions  of  matrimonial  arrangements. 

At  dinner  Hippolite  behaved  much  in  the  manner  of  Jack  Pud- 
ding at  a  puppet  show,  or  a  bottle  of  Korman  cider  after  the  cork 
flies  out.  He  bounced  and  grinned,  and  overflowed,  and  was  made 
up  of  gesticulations,  grimace,  and  froth.  Wilson  and  Leonie,  with 
Alfred,  who  was  present,  thought  he  was  crazy;  and  Leonie  was 
quite  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when,  upon  her  quitting  the  room  to 
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geC  «om«  Bweafmeats  for  the  desert,  he  bosnced  oaC  tfter  her,  and 
seixing  her  hy  both  hiinds,  in  the  hull,  he  flung  liimseff  down  on  ono 
knee  (without  thinking  of  the  nnnkin  that  covered  it),  and  with  rapid 
lud  insane  utterance,  asked  her  half^hdozen  timei  over,  "  Will  you 
be  my  wife,  lovely  Leonie  ?  lovely  Leonie,  will  you  be  minf.  ?" 

His  wild  and  infuriated  air  terrified  poor  Leonie,  while  the  cjaiip 
he  held  of  her  arms  hurt  her  violently,  and  deprived  her  of  all  power 
and  nhe  felt  herself  quite  faint,  and  sinking  upon  the  floor.  Hippo- 
lite,  attributed  this  to  the  overpowering  emotions  excited  by  hia  ar- 
dor, thought  he  bad  nothing  to  do  but  catch  her  in  his  arms,  and  al- 
most smother  her  with  kisses.  He  did  seized  her,  and  waa  just  pre- 
paring to  perform  the  rest  of  this  ceremony,  when  Leonte,  percelvin|^ 
his  intention,  screamed  aloud,  and  struggled  to  get  from  him.  Ai 
the  sound  of  her  scream,  Mr.  Suberville,  Alfred  and  Wilson  rushed 
out  of  the  dining  room,  only  just  in  an  inverse  order  to  that  in  which 
1  have  writti*n  their  names.  Wilson  sprang  into  the  hall,  with  the 
activity  of  an  enraged  tiger,  and  seeing  the  state  In  which  matters 
stood,  he  eia«ped  Leonie  in  his  left  arm,  and  with  (he  whole  force  of 
the  other,  seized  the  astoniilhed  Chevalier  by  the  collar,  and  swan^ 
him  across  tiie  hall.  Hippollte  tottered  along,  with  his  arms  esteoded 
like  a  ship  in  full  safl,  till  his  open  hand  and  forehead  came  together 
in  contact  with  the  opposite  wall,  from  *which  he  rebounded  several 

SKces,  and  then  fell  ittt  on  his  back-  He  jumped  up  quMbar  tkaa 
e  had  fallen  down,  and  clapping  hisiiands  on  his  forehead,  (wder* 
*  ^^r^  bump  had  instantaneously  sproutsd  out,  huge  enough  4e 
have  puzzled  the  whole  school  of  phrenologists),  he  ran  out  4^ 
flie  house  into  the  back  ground,  and  towards  the  garden,  sereamin|f 
'*Help!  murder!  thieres?  thieves!  murder!  help!"  Alfred  pUr- 
■Qed  him  to  quiet  his  alarm,  but  he,  quite  certain  that  he  was  followed 
^7  the  ferocious  Wilson,  redoubled  his  sJTeed,  roaring  lustily  and 
Asking  sundry  efforts  to  spring  over  or  burst  through  the  high  tMHi 
l^dge  which  surrounded  the  pleasure  garden.  He  was  quite  deaf  to 
the  mixture  ot  hallooiug  and  laughing  by  which  Alfred  was  nearly 
raflbcated  ;  and  at  last  he  made  one  terrific  plunge  into  a  hollybusli^ 
where  his  kind  pursuer  caught  him.  While  Alfred  pulled  at  liia 
^king  legs,  Hippollte  plunged  further  into  the  hedge,  so  that  it  waa 
with  great  difficulty  Alfred,  faint  from  laughing,  could  succeed  to  ex- 
tricate him.  Out  he  got  him  at  last,  still  struggling  and  praying  for 
"ncrcy ;  and,  with  his  clothes  and  face  torn  by  the  prickly  holly,  be 
presented  a  most  doleful  spectacle.  Alfred,  after  many  efforts  was  at 
last  enabled  to  convince  him  of  his  safety,  and  he  led  him  panting 
And  trembling  towarda  the  houae,  which  he  insisted  on  entering  by 
the  private  narrow  staircase  leading  up  to  Madame  Suberville'a  apart- 
ment. 

A  scene  uf  dreadful  coufuslon  had  taken  place.  Madame  Subtr^ 
▼ille  hearing  what  was  passing,  had  bustled  out  of  the  dining-room 
io  mixed  anxiety  for  Leonie  and  Hippollte.  The  Utter  had  made  hie 
**cape  wh^n  she  reached  the  scene  of  action,  but  she  heard  hie 
■Yearns,  and  saw  her  daughter  folded  to  the  bosom  of  the  vilo  here* 
ti«*  This  was  a  spectacle  too  overpowering  for  Madame,  who  dimg 
herself  into  a  chair  in  strong  tymptema  of  hyiterics,  calling  aloud  en 
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LiMtte,  her  husband,  and  Saint  Ursula.  The  two  former  flew  (o  her 
aaaistance  i|Dmediate)y,  and  employed  themselves  in  carrying  her  up 
stairs.  Leonie  recoverini;  from  her  fright,  accompanied  them  leaning 
on  Wilson's  arm,  and  having  aacertsinnd  that  Madame  Suberville  had 
shaken  off  ker  first  alarm  (which  was  followed  by  loud  expressions  of 
execration  against  Wilson)  a  feeling  of  confused  sensations  quite  in- 
definable to  Leonie  herself,  induced  her  to  yield  to  the  movement  by 

/  which  he  gently  led  her  from  the  room,  by  the  private  stairs  towards 
the  garden.  As  they  descended,  he  reassured  her  bewildered  spirits 
ii^his  most  soothing  tone,  and  was  growing  at  every  step  downwards 
more  warm  and  tender,  when  just  as  they  reached  the  bottom,  they 
saw  Alfred  enter  the  litUe  door,  bearing  op  the  lacerated,  bumped» 
and  ghastly  head  of  Hippolite,  wilh  one  hand  under  his  chin,  while 
the  other  supported  his  body.  At  sight  of  Wilson,  De  Chooflenr  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  horror,  flung  himself  with  a  convulsive  twist 
from  Alfred,  and  attempted  to  escape.  Alfred  held  him  fast  by  the 
sky-blue  kerseymere  coat;  but  the  first  pull  tore  it  from  stem  to  stern, 
leaving  a  large  portion  in  Alfred's  hands,  while  Hippoiite  having  thus 

^  slipped  his  cable,  was  pitched  forwards  by  the  concussion,  and  fell 
bodily  into  a  large  cider  vat  that  stood  in  the  yard  half  filled  with 
water. 

As  he  scrambled  out,  dripping,  and  crying  like  a  child  at  his  mis- 
erable appearance,  and  while  Alfred  stood  almost  convulsed  with  hjs 
fiivorite  occupation— laughter,  Wilson  and  Leonie,  both  whose  feel- 
ings had  reached  a  height  of  excitement  quite  abstracted  frt>m  the 
enjoyment  of  the  farce,  hurried-  on  towards  the  gartlen.  I  must  pass 
over  the  scene  which  was  displayed  in  Madame  Suberville*s  room 
above,  when  Hippoiite  presented  himself  before  her,  and  when,  be- 
ing a  little  revived  by  the  encouragement  and  commiseration  she  gave 
htm,  he  avowed  his  resolution  to  steal  after  Leonie  and  her  "heretic 
companion,  watch  their  movements,  and  listen  to  their  secret  conver- 
sation. All  this  he  did,  while  Mr.  Suberville  remained  ooitfolinghis 
afflicted  helpmate,  and  Alfred  scampered  off  no  one  knew  where. 
The  result  of  De  Choufleiir's  enterprise  will  be  recounted  in  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


If  I  contemplated  paying  a  bad  compliment  to  the  sagacity  of  my 
readers,  1  might  perhaps  devote  a  pa|^  or  two  to  a  short  retrospect 
of  the  intimacy  which  had  been  for  four  months  forming  between  our 
heroine  and  Wilson.  But  can  even  one  paragraph  be  necessary  to 
explain  its  consequences  to  the  quicksighted,  or  would  a  volume  be 
safficient  to  develop  them  to  the  dull  ?  Few  I  believe  need  be  told 
that  Wilson  and  Leonie  were  lovers.    The  susceptible  (and,  aAer  ail. 
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Ifae  happy)  beings  who  havte  been  similarly  aituated,  may  well  imag- 
ine what  atr  ides  lo/e  makes  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  has  for  four 
monlbs,  or  even  foar  weeks,  been  whoily  devoted  ^o  an  intercourse 
with  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl ;  and  who  can  judge  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  a  sensitive  mind  can  re8i9t  the  continual  attac)(s  of  an  ar- 
dent and  passionate  suitor,  not  actually  hideous,  or  only  moderately  ad- 
raoced  in  years.  It  is  in  vain  that  some  speculative  theorists  may 
talk  of  gradual  advances  and  a  progressive  passion ;  the  initiated  know 
well  that  the  heart  is  always  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  so  on  the 
present  occasion  at  all  events ;  and  when  Leoine  began  seriously  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  hers,  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  its  means 
of  defedce,  she  lound  that  it  had  been  long  in  absolute  possession  of 
the  assailant.  She  submitted  to  the  loss  with  the  listlessness  of  youth, 
and  hugged  her  chains  with  the  fervor  of  an  enthusiMt — for  enthusi- 
asts are  always  the  readiest  slaves.  She  raised  her  conqueror  into 
an  idol,  and  absolutely  adored  him  in  spite  of  his  yellow  skin,  his 
tangled  locks,  overhanging  brows,  gouty  legs  and  green  spectacles. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  his  feelings.  He  loved!  that  is  enough  for 
those  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is  for  them  I  write.. 
He. had  not  yet,  however,  actually  said  '*  I  love  you,"  for  he  knew 
(as  well  as  my  readers)  the  luxury  of  lingering  long  before  the  direct 
avowal  bursts  forth — (he  rich  enjoyment  of  making  the  secret  felt  be- 
fore it  is  divulged — the  voluptuous  indulgence  of  letting  the  eyes 
speak  while  the  tongue  is  hushed.  He  knew  all  this,  and  much  morei 
of  those  ieelings  that  prompt  the  lover  to  stand,  as  it  were,  iu  the  cen- 
tre of  a  charmed  circle,  which  he  bqsitates  to  break  through,  from 
mingled  awe  and  adoration  of  the  spirit  he  is  about  to  conjure  up. 
But  Wilson  had  other  reasons  for  his  silence. 

The  moment  had  at  length  arrived.  The  harrying  feelings  called  in- 
to action  by  this  bnstling  day,  brought  on  the  crisis,  as  it  oaght  to  come 
aboat,  in  all  the  feelings  of  unpremeditated  emotion.     As  he  paced  the 

Eiirden,  with  Leonie,  agitated  and  listening,  at  his  side,  one  arm  round 
V  waist  which  his  fingers  barely  touched — tut  seemed  afraid  to  preas, 
and  one  hand  clamping  her *s  with  a  nervous  yet  gentle  motion,  he  pour- 
ed oot  in  the  rapid  phrase  of  passion,  the  whole  avowal  of  his.  She 
heard  him,  blushingly,  timidly,  tremblingly,  silently,  while  her  head 
aeemed  to  swim,  and  she  trod  with  a  step  so  light  that  she  thought  she 
moved  less  on  earth  than  air.  An  actual  confession  of  love,  which  has 
been  long  evident  before  it  is  avowed,  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  affair 
of  very  few  words,  and  these  very  short  and  matter-of  fact.  Bot  I,  and 
vay  readers,  and  Wilson,  could  every  one  of  us  undeceive  (if  wethonght 
it  worth  while)  the  uninformed  in  such  concerns.  We  might  dwell  long 
and  dilate  largely  on  the  tautologies  and  pauses,  the  parentheses  and  va- 
riations, the  looks,  the  sighii,  and  the  hesitations  which  accompany  the 
direct  confession.  All  this,  however,  I  leave  to  the  imagination  of  those 
who  have  not  experienced  the  like,  and  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
have ;  and  I  shall  simply  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  both  one  and  the 
other  to  the  figure  of  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Chonfl^ur,  creeping  on 
his  bands  and  knees  close  behind  the  trim-cot  box  hedge  that  divided  the 
walk  occupied  by  Wilson  and  Leonie  from  the  potager,  or  kitchen  gar- 
den. 
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When  De  Cbooflear  arrived  by  a  winding  paaaage  at  the  spot,  ^nd 
took  hi«  ftalion  in  ih«  cabbage-beid,  Wibon  had  got  yery  far  into  the 
•nbiect  matter  of  hi«  declaration  ;  and,  as  he  grevr  more  warm  and  ani- 
oated,  Hippolite  caaght  occasional  glimpses  of  hl»  face,  which  seemed 
to'jelow  with  a  coloring  that  tinged  his  yellow  clieek,  like  the  rays  of  the 
setting  snn  on  the  fading  foliage  of- a  beech  grove.  Lennie  was  flnsbed 
at  one  moment,  and  pale  the  next.  Her  eyes  beamed  bright,  yet  were 
occasionally  filled  with  teirs.  Her  lips  were  ported,  as  if  the  sighs 
which  bnrst  in  short  and  qoick  sncoession  conld  not  give  them  time  to 
dose.  I>e  Chooflear  heard  and  aaw  enongh  ;  and  to  accomplish  his  mis- 
ery, he  caaght  d  stinctly  the  following  word^,  and  saw  clearly  the  actions 
which  accomp.nied  them.  "Then  yon  have  heard,  have  felt  my 
words — Yon  nnderstand  my  feelings — Yon  permit  me  to  love  yon. 
Bay  so,  my  Leonie." 

"  I  have  sakl  it" 

**  And  yon  can  love  me  in  return  ? — yon  reply  nothing  V* 

«•  Need  I  speak  ?" 

Here  Wilson's  lips  pressed  themselves  to  Leonie's  hsfid,  and  nothing 
reached  Hippolite'a  ear  for  a  few  minutes  but  a  confused  mnrmnring, 
mixed  with  deep-drawn  sighs. 

They  made  another  torn,  and  again  approached  the  Chevalier,  who 
had  advanced  ha  bead  still  further  into  the  hedge,  and  widening  the 
aperture  he  was  peeping  through.  As  they  came  on  he  heard  Wilson 
once  more. 

"  Yoii  can  love  me  1  What  me — Leonie  !  look  at  me  again,  old,  in- 
firm, weather-betiten  as  I  am  !  Can  yon  ?** 

**  You  never  oppenred  old  to  me — I  don  *t  know  bow  it  is,  but  yon  al- 
ways seem  only  half  your  age.*' 

**  What,  with  those  muffled  up  and  goaty  legs  ?" 

**  But  you  step  so  firmly,  and  are  on  some  occasions  so  active.**  (De 
Chooflear  shrank  back.) 

**  Bat  these  spectacles  ?*' 

**  Why,  year  looks  seem  to  dart  through  them;  under  them,  and  over 
them  all  at  once."     (Hippolite  doubled  himself  op.) 

"  And  this  deep  and  sallow  skin,  Leonie  ?" 

"  Oh  !  if  you  could  see  the  bright  glow  that  bant  through  it  now  f** 

**  Then  is  spite  of  all,  you  can  lovjS  me  !  Oh  say  so,  Leonie,  tell 
me  the  only  thing  that  is  wanting  to  complete  my  happiness  ;  eonfiroi 
my  hopes,  and  let  me  prove  that  you  have  not  thrown  your  h^art  away 
on  old  age,  ill  health,  and  ucliness." 

Here  they  stopped,  and  Hippolite  with  breathless  wonderroeot, 
stretched  out  his  head  again.  Leonie  looked  with  a  mixture  of  delight 
and  tianr  on  Wilson,  and  murmured  softly  *'  1  do  love  yon,  be  yon  who 
or  whnt  yon  may  !" 

<*  My  triumph,  my  happiness  is  then  complete  !"  cried  Wilson  m 
ecstacy — and  quitting  for  a  moment  his  hol*t  of  Leonie,  who  stood  with- 
out speech  or  motion,  he  tore  from  his  legs  the  un wieldly  gaiters  that 
bad  «o  long  concealed  their  fine  proportions.  Hippolite  glanced  his  eye 
for  a  moment  back  at  his  own  calf  es — but  turneid  almost  despairinsly 
towards  Wilson's  again.    *'  Away  then  with  this  disguise !"  cried  Wil- 
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wn,  (llinfing  aside  the  gailere)  **  »nA  thene  poor  coQnterTelts,^'  (dash- 
bg  the  8j>eclHcle«  agninitt  the  ground)  **  and  th&te— and  these — und 
this*' — accojnprmying  each  exchiniation  by  corresponding  plvckings  at 
his  whiskers,  his  eye-brows,  and  his  wig.  *^t)h  that  I  coaid  now  wash 
oot  the  alrocioDH  stiiini*  which  luive  so  long  disjSgored  ihe  reul  color  of 
(bis  Ttee,  and  concealed  the  deep  worlcings  of  a  heart  that  is  wholly 

J  roars  !  Dearest*  Leoiiie,  do  not  be  alarmed — if  yoo  couM  lurve  nie  be- 
ore,  believing  me  to1>e  what  I  seemed  to  he.  sorely  I  cannot  be  less 
pleasing  to  you  now,  being  what  1  am  1  If  forty  was  bearable,  is  not 
tbree-aiid-4wenty  to  be  lolerjited  ?  "Why  don't  yoo  speak  to  me — Why 
do  ]roQ  gaze  so  fixedly  ?  are  you  afraid  of  me  ?** 

The  last  tone  touched  the  chord,  she  borA  Into  a  flood  of  joyous 
tears,  looked  for  a  moment  or  two  more  fas  if  to  remove  hrr  doubts)  at 
his  brilliant  eyea,  hia  arched  brows,  his  short  curly  brown  hair,  his 
saiooth  cheeics,  and  even,  I  believe,  ga^e  an  involuntary  half-qunrter 
glance  at  his  bttndj«ome  legs,  and  then,  as  if  quite  sure  of  her  man,  she 
lun^  herself  into  his  hospitable  arms,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  was  dis- 
solved by  sorrow,  instead  of  being  filled  "with  delight. 

After  some  B*-ort  time  spent  in  this  way,  during  which  Do  Choufleur 
found  himself  beginning  to  ^et  horridly  cramped  and  uncomfortable,  in 
body  ss  well  as  luind,  Wilson  gradually  loosened  his  grasp  of  Leonie 
•aodsetherat  nnasked-for  liberty.  **Now,  my  sweet  Leanie,"  said 
he,  **  we  nmsi  part  for  a  inomeiU  :  go  now  into  the  house,  go  into  the 
preience  of  the  excellent  old  couple  within,  and  tell  them  what  has 
passed  :  I  will  be  immediately  wiih  yoo*' 

**  Good  God  !  I  dare  not  venture.*' 

*'Oh,yoa  most,  you  must-^it  roust  be  told«  and  wUI  come  best  from 
yoo." 

•*  But  wliat, .  what  could  T  say  V* 

**  Say  nothing,  lihow  yonrself  to  them  with  tliat  blushing  face,  those 
•traaming  eyen,  and  smiling  lips.  If  their  minds  are  not  chilled,  and 
^€'>r  uiemorijfl  k>8t ;  if  they  ever  knew  what  it  is  to  love,  to  tell  it, -and 
to  be  told  it  for  the  first  time — they  will  undcritand  aud  pardon  yoB. 
€ot dearest  life — I  will  join  you  quickly." 

Leonie  instinctively  following  the  wise  laws  of  nature-^  obeyed.  As 
*he  walked  slowly  towards  the  house,  Wifson  hastily  gathered  up  his 
discarded  disgnises,  and  while  he  was  tyii*g  them  up  in  his  pocket  hand- 
Jcerchief,  De  Cboofleur,  feeling  himself  abandoned  as  it  were  to  his  fatn 
^y  (^  retfeat  of  Leonie,  was  resolved  to  get  out  of  the  neighbor- 
4iood  ef  his' formidable  rival.  He  therefore  crept  quickly  along,  com- 
mitting various  depredations  on  cabbage,  tarnip,  aod  parsnip  beds,  and 
wbeo  Be  at  Jast  got  out  of  this  vegetable  territory,  with  hia  nankin 
breeebes,  and  haff  wafstcoat,  and  the  remains  of  his  coat»  besmeared 
whh  all  shades<ofeelers,be  looked  not  quite  unlike  an  omelette  aux fines 
^6es.  His  first  feeling,  after  the  flurry  of  wretchedness  had  subsided 
ttto  something  approashing  to  a  fixed  purpose,  was  to  fiy  and  recount  to 
Alfred  all  that  he  had  seen  and  beard,  not  doobting  hut  that  his  expos- 
ve  of  the  treaehery  and' baseness  of  Wilson  would  rouse  his  iodignution 
^  the  ntmost*  and  induce  him  to  join  in  measures  (ot  his  total  discom- 
Btare.    Fnll  of  these  hopes,  he  was  making  bis  way  towards  .a  httit 
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•hrnbbery  which  would  lead  him  rouDd  again  to  the  offices,  and  m  fnCpi 
the  house,  when  he  perceived  Alfred,  who  seeined  to  have  been  lying 
ID  wait  like  himself,  go  quickly  towards  the  walk  where  WiIibod  was 
still  employed.  Hippolite  was  afraid  to  call  out,  lest  the  bloody-mlnd' 
ed  Elnglishman  might  pounce  upon  him  and  tear  him  to  atoms  ;  and 
while  he  was  picking  up  an  apple,  wherewith  to  give  a  gentle  faint  to 
Alfred  to  torn  round,  he  was  beyond  all  lurmer  surprises,  sorpr.sed,  at 
seeing  him  and  Wilson  meet  together  and  most  cordially  embrace.  The 
■ew  appearance  of  the  latter  seemed  nothing  new  to  Alfred  any  more 
than  the  purpose  on  which  he  bad  been  employed  ;  and  cou  d  Hippolite 
have  doubted  for  a  moment  the  fact  of  Alfred  having  been  all  along  in 
bis  secret,  and  that  he  was  an  arch  impoater,  it  became  now  too  true,  at 
Wilson  told  him  aloud,  with  unbounded  delight,  and  in  excellent  French, 
that  the  avowal  was  made,  the  disguise  abandoned,  and  he  the  happiest 
of  men.  Alfred  received  this  wiih  strong  symptoms  of  sympathy  and 
warmth  of  friendship  ;  while  Hippolite,  half  fi antic  at  the  couibination 
Y  of  his  miseries,  had  no  resource  left  him  but  to  run  off  as  fust  as  he  conhl 
to  Faussecopie,  and  unbosom  himself  completely  to  thnt  ready  reposi- 
tory for  every  secret  which  could  in  any  way  be  tnrned  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. 

Hippolite  had  scarcely  lefl  the  garden,  when  Mr.  Suberville  ac- 
companied  by  Leonie,  for  whom  he  had  come  out  to  search,  approached 
the  place  where  she  told  him  in  broken  accents,  she  had  ieii  Wilson. 
She  had  not  had  time  to  explain,  even  if  she  could  have  sunimnned 
courage,  the  metamorphosis  in  the  man  whom  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary wr  her  to  desijirnate  as  her  lover.  Mr.  Suberville  therefore  took 
of  his  hat  and  made  a  low  bow,  qualiCed  by  an  astonished  stare, 
when  he  saw  Alfred  come  forward,  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  a 
stranger  as  he  thought.  Wilson  soon,  however,  undeceived  him, 
and  offered  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  his  identity,  by  untying  bis 
pocket  handkerchief  and  pullmg  ont  his  masquerade  dress  again. 
Mr.  Suberville,  who  gradually  recognized  his  guest,  in  spite  of  the 
fluency  with  which  he  spoke  French,  and  the  youthful  eloquence  of 
his  style  and  manner,  waived  this  evidence  of  his  imposture :  and  in 
terms  of  decisive  autliority  demanded  an  ample  explanation  of  his 
motives,  his  objects,  and  hts  situation.  To  this  the  other  replied  with 
great  humility,  acknowledging  that  circumstances  had  forced  him  to 
a  stratagem  which  he  had  felt  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  ftil- 
ly  to  know  the  object  of  aH  his  present  affections.  He  declared  him- 
self to  have  heard  of  the  beauty  and  the  virtues  of  Leonie,  and  that 
determined  to  see  and  judge  for  himself,  he  had  availed  himself  of 
the  fair  occasion  offered  by  Mr.  Subervllle^s  advertisement.  He 
now  proclaimed  himself  her  devoted  lover,  and,  in  a  voice  halF 
vehement  and  half  decided,  swore  that  no  obstacle  should  keep  hc»r 
from  him.  Pressed  by  Mr.  Suberville  to  announce  his  family,  hi* 
connections,  and  fortune,  he  declined ;  saying  that  imperative  cir- 
cumstances opposed  themselves  for  the  present  to  a  more  uncondi- 
tional statement.  That  those  impediments  had  »lone  prevented  bis 
sooner  avowing  his  sentiments — for  he  knew  that  on  their  bee  imins 
-evident,  he  could  not  with  propriety  continue  under  the  roof  witE 
her  whom  he  dared  not  at  once  make  his  wife.     Here  poor  Leonie 
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begftn  to  tarn  pale  ;  and  the  keen  eye  of  Wilson  seeing  her  emotion, 
he  quickly  re-assured  het  by  moat  solemn  pledges  offered  to  Mr. 
Suberville  of  his  honor,  his  frankness,  and  his  faith.  He  appealed 
for  a  confirm 'ttiou  of  all  to  Alfred,  whom  he  said  possessed  his  entire 
coo/ideace  under  a  vow  ef  temporary  secrecy.  Alfred  declared  that 
he  was  eve  -y  thing  that  was  uprjght,  and  honorable,  and  brave;  and 
L«onte  recovered  her  reliance,  and  even  went  through  with  a  good 
grace,  the  cnremony  of  a  farewell,  which  seemed  to  herself  almost 
to  rend  her  heart.  But  she  felt  so  bewildered,  that  it  was  not  till  an 
hour  afler wards  when  Wilson  was  fiirly  ^one  in  company  with  Al- 
fred, thai  she  had  time  for  the  admission  of  tho<^e  afflicting  fears  and 
doubts,  which,  happily,  find  relief  in  tears.  There  was,  however, 
an  air  of  confidence  and  affection  in  Wilson's  manner  that  quite  con- 
soled  her,  and  she  would  have  staked  her  life  on  Alfred's  faith.  She 
therefore  saw  them  drive  away  in  a  hired  gig,  with  tolerable  compo- 
sure; and  Mr.  Suberville  communicated  to  his  wife  in  his  own  quiet 
manner,  the  whole  circumstances,  in  which  his  mind  was  not  yet 
nude  up.  Madame  Suberville  declared  her  conviction  that  Wilson 
was  an  adventuring  villain,  whose  purpose  had  been  to  rain  Leonte 
and  rob  the  house  ;  and  gave  particular  directions  to  Lisette  to  count 
the  forks  and  spoons,  and  carefully  barricade  all  the  windows,  and 
look  ander  the  beds,  before  she  went  to  her  own. 

Francois  Faussccopie  was  not  by  nature  a  laugher.  He  sneered, 
tnd  leered,  and  smiled  sometimes  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could  authenti- 
cally ascertain,  he  was  known  to  laugh  outright  but  once — and  that 
was  when  he  perceived  the  figure  of  De  Choufleur  enter  his  lodg- 
ings, after  having  effecti'd  his  escape  from  Mr.  Suberville *s  garden, 
as  before  related.  Faussecopie certainly  langbed  heartily,  and  wu 
probably  very  much  astonished  at  finding  himself  gifled  with  this 
new  faculty.  Hippolite,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  the  melting  mood 
that  evening.  His  exertion  and  agitation  caused  the  perspiration  to 
^^  profusely  from  every  pore,  and  he  moreover  wept  bitterly  He 
related  with  ae  little  circumlocution  and  as  much  precision  as  he 
could,  the  rapid  march  of  circumstances  from  his  forenoon's  expla- 
nation with  Madame  Suberville,  down  to  the  period  actually  occupi- 
ed in  the  narration'.  He  demanded  from  Faussecopie  in  the  first 
place  vengeance,  in  the  next  advice.  Faussecopie  promised  to  give 
him  both  one  and  the  other  when  he  had  duly  inquired  into  the  case 
thus  stated.  Hippolite  voted  against  any  delay,  and  called  for  sum- 
iifj  justice, — md  he  pointed  to  his  bu^ps  and  scratches  as  living 
v^itnesses  of  his  wrongs,,  and  invoked  the  slumbering  vigor  of  the 
juljoint  in  justice  to  the  names  of  his  sacrificed  coat,  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  whose  unhappy  end  had  been  the  consequence  of  the  ruth- 
««■  attack  made  upon  him. 

f*aussecopie  remarked  that  it  was  a  strange  circumstance  that  Al- 
^d  had,  about  an  hour  before,  paid  him  a  visit  and  got  Wilson's 
passport  countersigned  for  Pans  ;  and  at  this  unlocked  for  news  De 
Choufleur  instantly  felt  that  the  hope  of  revenge  was  snatched  from 
him,  ns  he  doubted  not  the  villain  had  fled.  This  was  very  soon 
confirmed  by  a  return  to  Le  Vallon,  where  he  ascertamed  the  fact ; 
Md  whatever  might  have  been  his  disappointment  on  the  score  of 
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his  baffled  hopes  of  vengeance,  he  was  amply  repaidf  in  the  sicvnrTty 
Crom  danger,  and  in  the  open  field  which  was  now  left  him  for  ua.- 
lying  of  the  most  extravagant  kiniL  He  immediately  inimpeTed  fortb 
all  through  tEte  villuues  the  announcement  of  bis  rencontre  with  the 
runaway  Ungrishman,  wbo,accordiifg  to  his  yeision  of  the  story,  had, 
after  a  cowardly  as>ault,  fiedfrom.  his  threatened  vengt?ance,  and  left 
the  prize  of  thmu  contest,  Leonie^  to  be  the  reward  of  bis  gaflantry 
aud  ai&ction.     Having   thus  paved  the  wa^  for  the  affiiir  becoming: 

fmblic,  he  next  prerpared  a  statement  of  the  transaction  to  be  pub- 
ished  in  some  of  the  Journals  of  Paris,  in 'which  "George  Wilson^ 
native  of  London,*'  was  denounced  as  an  impostor,  assassin^  eow> 
ard,  and  vnrious  other  epithets,  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  det- 
icacy  of  the  French  language,  vnd  the  Chevalier's  aharacter.  This 
distorted  and  abusive  statement  appeared  in  due  time — and  was  in 
due  time  duly  answered,  as.  will  be  seen  in  tl>e  sequel. 

While  De  Choufleur  was  occupied  in  his  fulminating^ fabrications^ 
Faussecopie  was  employed  in  taking  more  material  steps.  He  hail 
all  along  liad  a  serious  grudge  against  Mr.  SubervilTe,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  treat  him  wltn  liaughty  contempt,  notwithstanding  his  ill- 
earned  elevation.  Gjautte,.  too,  bad  never  ceased  to  feel  that  dee-p 
hatred  which  roots  itself  so  firmly  in  'the  breast  of  those  who  have 
returned  fviendshipby  'i-=^achery,.  andgiven  back  injuries  for  benefits^ 
They  had  both  often  darkly  talked  over  l^e  means  of  injuring-  the 
object  of  tlieir  spite  V  but  they  feared  him  so  much,  and  knew  so 
well  his  higb  standing  with  men  of  alt  parties  and  opinion,  that  hith> 
ertu  thev  l^d  not  veiUured  to  throw  out  an  as;pertion  or  aim  a  shaft 
against  his  reputation  or  his  peace.  Now,  however,  a  fair  prospect 
seemed  to  open  before  Fausseoepie  to  effect  him  serious  injury  and 
embarrassment  and  when  be  pointed  out  to  €rTautte  the  villaioy 
tlirough  which  he  saw  it^  the  Doctor  rolled  his  eyes  and  licked  hi» 
I-ips,  as  if  somewhat  of  the  gusto  of  a  favorite  oish  had  waffced  its 
savory  perfume  to  his  senses. 

Fausaecopie  imnvediatefy  set  about  preparing-  of  charges  against 
Mr.  Saberville,  founded  on  the  fact  of  his  having  harbored  a  stranger 
in  his  house,  who  after  months  of  secrecy,  had  been  discovered  to- 
be  a  disguised  impostor,,  wlio  had  terminated  his  conceahncnt  by  a 
fierce  and  treacherous  attack  on  the  person  of  an  eminent  royalist^ 
Le  ChevaVier  de  ChouQour,.  and  had  then  ffed  accon^mnied  by  a  no- 
torious Boikapartist,.  one  Alfred  Suberville,  a  newphew  of  the  accna- 
cd  ;  all  of  wlinm  were  no  doubt  secretly  engaged  in  some  treasonable 
|ilot.  These  were  the  heads  of  a  denouncement  drawn  np  with  all 
the  tortuous  casuistry  of  which  Faussecopie  was  peifect  master  ;  and 
it  was  forwarded  to  the  higher  authorities,  with  a  demand  that  foil 
powers  should  be  invested  in  Giautte  and  bis  adjoint,  to  sift  the  busi* 
ness  to  the  bottom  ;  preparatory  to  wbicb^  ii  was  demanded  that  Mr. 
Suberville  should  be  put  under  surveillance  ;  and  it  was  added  by 
way  of  postscript,  that  from  the  name  of  the  impostor,  Ttttle  doubt 
could  be  enlertained  of  his  being  a  relative  of  the  notorious  **  Sta 
Wii^soN,"^  who,  with  his  ASSOC  iates^  "Sir  Hutchinson/*'  and  "Sir 
Bruce,"  had  acted  so  vile  a  part,  (in  the  opinion  of  some  wise  well- 
wish-crs  to  the  Bourbon  Dynasty, its  honor  andglory  Jbut  by  affbrding 
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shelter  to  a  fellow  being,  who  had  thrown  bimaelf  on  their  generoai- 
ty,  instead  of  binding  bis  hands  and  turning  him  over  to  the.ezecu- 
tioner. 

To  add  weight  to  this  formidable  accusation,  the  signature  of  Da 
Choafleur  waji  demanded  by  Faussecopie.  Poor  Hippolite  turned 
pale  and  hesitated,  for  he  knew  its  falsehood,  and  had  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  attachment  and  respect  for  Mr.  Suberville  ;  besides  which  he 
was  afraid  this  step  would  ruin  him  in  the  opinion  of  Leonie.  All 
these  objections  were,  however,  lulled  to  rest  by  the  assurances  of 
his  oracle,  Faussecopie,  that  so  far  from  being  a  bar  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  views,  an  embarrassment  of  this  kind  thrown 
before  Mr.  Suberville  would  greatly  facilitiite  them ;  for  in  case  of 
Leonie  being  unfavorable  to  his  pretensions,  a  salutary  threat  of  his 
power  to  ruin  her  p<)pa,  or  a  well-given  hint  of  his  ability  to  save 
him,  would  naturally  work  miracles  with  her  in  his  favor.  **Give 
me  the  pen  !"  cried  Hippolite,  convinced  and  enraptured,  and  he 
wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  paper  *''■  he  Chevalier  de  Choufleur,"  with  a 
flourish  at  the  end  of  it  that  I  could  not  attempt  to  imitate. 

This  affair  once  put  in  train,  all  Hippolite's  attentions  were  now 
tnmed  to  re-establish  himself  in  the  favor  of  Leonie,  and  for  this 
object  he  commenced  an  attempted  renewal  of  his  assiduities  towards 
her.  But  he  had  bf  come  utterly  odious  to  he  r  -,  and  when  she  thought 
of  the  pollution  which  her  cheek  had  been  on  the  point  of  suffering 
from  his  protuberant  lips,  she  shuddered  with  unusual  disgust.  He 
next  threw  himself  on  the  friendship  of  Madame  Suberville,  and  re- 
ceived her  promises  of  the  most  strenuous  support,  and  every  en- 
couragement to  persevere  in  his  suit.  He  sounded  Mr.  Suberville's 
sentiments,  and  was  told  by  him  with  coldness  and  composure,  that 
he  could  not  oppose  the  wishes  of  Leonie,  that  she  was  impenetra- 
bly resolute  in  her  rejection  of  his  love  ;  and  that  he  requested  him 
in  consequence  to  absent  himself  wholly  from  Le  Vallon.  This 
threw  him  into  despair  and  rage,  and  he  insisted  upon  hearing 
his  fate  from  Leonie  herself.  Mr.  Suberville  had  no  objection,  and 
he  called  on  her  to  gratify  De  Choufleur  by  sealing  his  sentence  with 
her  own  voice.  She  came  in  consequence,  and  unmelted  by  his 
emotion,  unchanged  by  his  ofPen,  and  unruffled  by  his  threats,  she 
cut  his  pleadings  short  by  a  deep  sounding  command  to  quit  her  for 
ever,  and  then  she  retired  from  the  room.  Mr.  Suberville  accom- 
panied her,  and  Hippolite  walked  out  of  the  house,  giving  the  door 
such  a  pall  after  him  as  almost  tore  it  from  its  hinges,.and  had  nearly 
shaken  Madame  Suberville  out  of  the  easy  chair  in  which  she  was 
reposing  above  stairs. 

The  accusation  against  Mr.  Suberville,  and  his  assumed  connection 
with  the  deeply  dreaded  **  Sir  Wilson**  and  his  friends,  caused  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Ample  instructions 
were  given  to  the  Maire  and  his  adjoint,  to  take  such  measures  as 
their  wisdom  suggested  to  examine  the  affair  ;  and  strict  commands 
were  issued  to  the  police  to  seek  out  the  runaway  impostor  'and  his 
companion  Alfred.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  at  the  pressing 
instance  of  Faussecopie,  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Suberville,  the  exam- 
ination of  his'pupers,  and  aach  farther  measures  of  rigor  as  might 
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•eem  requiftile.  He  was  accordinglj  arrested  by  his  former  cTerk, 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  the  military  poFice,  which  is  at  one  and 
the  saioe  lime  the  bestsecority  of  the  person^  and  the  sucest  debaaer 
of  the  mind  of  whatever  people  may  be  aabject  to  its  die^ading  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Buberville  was  carried  to  the  prison  of  the  capital 
town  of  the  department,  seals  were  put  upon  all  his-  papers,  and  I 
leave  to  ray  readers  to  imagine  the  aiffiicttoB  of  his  wife  and  that  of 
Leonie,  who  was  obliged  to  remain  with  her  as  her  only  support  and 
solace. 

^  

Mr.  Suberville  being  placed  in  secret  confinement,  no  direct  inter- 
course was  allowed  him  with  his  family,  or  the  few  friends  who  were 
disposed  to  compromise  their  own  safety  by  an  attempt  to  see  him  ; 
and  Leonie  was  led  for  more  than  a  month  in  all  the  agitation  of 
auspense  as  to  his  situation,  and  wi'lioat  receiving  one  word  of  intel- 
ligence from  Wilson  or  Alfred.  Her  only  comfort  was  the  faith- 
ful  Lisette,  who  kept  up  her  spirits  by  a  misturc  of  cheerfulness 
and  good  sense,  and  who  never  failed  now,  \n  good  earnest,  to  bar- 
ricade the  dr>ors  and  windows:,  und  look  nightly  under  the  beds. 

During  tbia  mterval  De  Choufleur  was  not  idle.  He  madeathQiis- 
and  efforts  to  see  Leonie,  but  without  effect,  Lisette  would  never 
allow  him  to  enter  tlie  house  under  any  pretext,  threatening  him  and 
his  fine  clothes  whenever  he  appeared,  with  discharges  of  sundry 
liquid  annoyances  from  one  of  the  windows,  at  which  she  invariably 
stood  prepared  to  make  good  her  menaces  if  he  failed  to  retreat.  The 
better  part  of  valor  bad  its  full  sway  on  these  occasions,  and  he  w» 
at  last  forced,  as  his  only  hope,  to  consent  to  a  plan  formed  by  Faas- 
secopie  for  getting  J^onie  most  positively  into  his  power. 

Whatever  may  be  the  relative  merits  of  French  and  English  juris' 
prudence,  tI>cro  is  one  provision  on  the  side  of  English  law,  tlat  may 
be  cither  an  advantage,  or  on  the  contrary,  as  people  choose  to  cdn> 
aider  it.  t  au?an  that  which  allows  of  suits  for  the  recovery  of  dan- 
ages  in  eases  of  broken  promises  of  marriage.  This  possible  salo- 
tary,  but  positively  most  indelicate,  precedure  has  never  yet  been 
publicly  introduced  into  France,  and  I  believe  it  was  reserved  for  the 
litigious  province  of  Normandy,  and  its  arch-litigant  Faussecopie  lo 
attempt  an  importation  of  such  a  custom,  even  in  the  modified  form 
of  magisterial  interference.  On  the  occasion  now  in  question,  be 
positively  counselled  FFippolite  to  proceed  (or  at  least  to  threaten 
proceedings)  against  Leonie  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  t 

There  never  was  an  idea  more  monstrous,  or  a  thing  less  likely  to 
succeed.  In  the  first  place,  Leonie  had  never  made  such  a  promise : 
in  the  second,  if  even  she  had,  she  was  not  of  an  age  sufficieoC  to 
make  such  a  promise  legal :  in  the  third,  it  was  clear  there  was  no 
evidence  that  she  had  done  so  -,  and  after  all  this,  there  was,  as  X  be- 
fore said,  no  law  in  Fiance  to  justify  such  a  proceeding,  eiicept  that 
which  authorizeji  the  bargain  called  marehe  au  dtdity  tiiat  is,  a  prom- 
ise made,  with  a  forfeit  in  cafie  of  its  breach.  These  have  been,  I 
believe,  someti^ies  applied  to  contracts  of  marriage,  but  there  was  no 
pretext  of  a  forfeit  in  this  case.  But  all  these  obstacles  vanished  be- 
fore the  law-lovmg  spirit  of  Normandy,  and  the  ingenious  rog uciy, 
and  insolent  daring  of  Fauusecopie ;  and  Leonie  was  cited  by  0e 
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Choafleor  to  appear  beibre  the  worshipful  mayor  of  the  Three  Villa- 
ge»,  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1816,  to  answer  hit  complaint  of  her 
lefosal  to  comply  with  his  just  expecUtiona,  fostered  by  heraelf,  and 
her  own  implied  promises  to  become  hisJawful  wife. 

A  sudden  blow  was  given  to  these  proceedings  by  an  unexpected 
order  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Suberrille.  But  the  proceedings 
wertf  not  qiiaBhed  by  it,  for  he  had  himself  a  strong  spice  of  the  Nor- 
Bpan  spirit  in  him,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  let  Leonie  try  the  ques- 
tion, that  would  afford  him  a  good  opportunity  to  overwhelm  her 
persecutors' with  disgrace.  He,  therefore,  answered  for  her  that  she 
would  obey  the  summons,  and  appear. 

1  pass  over  the  particular  account  of  Mr.  Buberville's  liberation 
(the  ■teps  that  led  to  it  being  to  be  related  hereafter),  as  well  as  a 
description  of  the  great  joy  which  it  produced  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Le  Vallon,  the  despair  it  Mruck  to  Hippolite's  heart,  and  the  brazen 
villainy  which  it  strengthened  in  Faussecopie.  It  was,  moreover, 
rery  nearlv  giving  a  second  stroke  of  paralysis  to  Glautte.  The 
,  freedom  of  Mr.  Snberville  was  never  contemplated  by  Faussecopie 
when  be  issued  the  summons  for  Leonie's  appearance  to  answer  De 
Choufleur's  nonsensical  charge.  His  calculation  was,  that  fear  of 
the  consequences  would  ha?e  been  sufficient  inducement  to  her 
to  come  into  the  Chevalier's  views,  and  it  may  be  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  he  had  his  own  interest  m  perspective.  He  saw  that  Glautte 
was  going  off*  fast,  and  he  had  already  begun  to  make  underhand 
representations  to  government,  which  might  lead  to  his  superseding 
him.  Hippolite  promised  his  influence  (which  was  great  with 
the  royalist  party)  to  accomplish  this  object  as  the  price  of  success. 
Faussecopie  thus  stimulated,  was  resolved  to  persevere }  and  he 
thought  that  by  new  embarrassments  being  thrown  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Snberville,  Leonie.  might,  after  all,  be  forced  to  consent  to  the' sup- 
plications of  Madame,  and  the  suit  of  De  Choufleur.  The  day  fixed 
for  the- hearing  before  the  mayor,  was  the  one  following  Leonie 's 
conning  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  when  her  vow  being  expired,  she 
would  appear,  for  the  first  time,  out  of  the  costume  it  imposed  upon 
her,  and  be  (or  look  at  all  events)  licensed  for  secular  ^enjoyments, 
and  liable  to  secular  pains. 

Leonie  was  utterly  shocked  at  the  idea  of  appearing  in  the  public 
office  of  the  Mairie,  confronted  with  De  Choufleui'  on  such  a  dis- 
graceful charge  ;  but  she  had  a  mind  naturallystrong,  and  still  fur- 
ther invigorated  now  hj  her  confidence  that  Wilson  was  watching 
for  her  safety,  and  would  snatch  her  from  this  threatened  degradation. 
Mr.  Snberville  longed  for  the  day,  for  he  was  quite  determined  to 
meet  this  charge,  and  to  hurl  such  exposure  at  Glautte  and  Fausse- 
copie, as  would  inevitably  force  them  to  hide  their  heads  for  ever. 

But  I  hope  that  by  this  time  my  readers  have  been  asking  them- 
selves, «<  But  where  is  the  author — the  walking-gentleman,  who  is 
thus  recounting  us  this  long  story,  without  ever  once  introducing 
himself  on  the  scene  ?  We  should  like  to  know  what  has  become  of 
him,  and  how  did  he  collect  all  these  particulars  ?'*  1  must  therefore, 
state,  that  the  very  dav  of  the  trial  of  Hippolite  versus  Leonie,  I 
came,  by  a  curious^  and,  I  cannot  help  thiuking  it,  a  lucky  adventure 
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to  be  actually  preaent,  and  in  aome  aort't  party  ooneetnad  in  ibe 
cause.  The  next  chapter  shall  faithfully  and  shortly  detail  the  cir- 
eomstance. 


CHAPTER  XL 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  memorable  30th  of  October,  1816, 1 
had  arrived,  after  a  longr  day*8  march,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which 
it  may  be  recollected  I  made  some  mention  in  the  opening  of  this  story. 
To  bring  back  the  scene  to  my  readers*  minds,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
refer  them  to  the  short  description  of  it,  which  is  to  be  found  some- 
where within  the  first  dozen  pages.  Placing  themselves  there  with 
me,  they  will  be  pleased  to  look  down  upon  uie  varied  and  not  unin- 
teresting prospect,  and  have  the  goodness  to  lose  themselves,  as  I  did, 
for  a  little  time,  in  a  reverie,  which  began  by  tho«e  reflections  on 
manufacturing,  as  opposed  to  natural,  landscapes,  the  result  of  which 
was,  in  ray  opinion,  highly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

After  I  had  gazed  and  thought  enough  on  the  prospect,  and  the 
associations  arising  fVom  its  view,  I  proceeded,  with  our  old  fKend 
Ranger  at  my  heels,  to  descend  the  little  bridle-path  that  led  down 
to  the  valley.  It  wound  round  the  hill  so  as  to  lengthen  the  way 
considerably,  but  still  render  it  so  much  the  more  easy  for  the  peas- 
ants coming  to  market  with  their  little  horses  or  asses,  laden  with 
Cin  and  garden  stufi^  or  returning  homeward  with  their  purchases. 
,  s  well  as  the  before-mentioned  animals,  bore  my  burthen ;  for  I 
had  had  good  sport  that  day,  and  I  carried,  besides  my  knapsack  and 
^un,  a  hare  and  several  brace  of  birds  in  my  ffame  bag.  The  even- 
ing was  warm  too,  for  a  heavily  laden  pedestrian  at  least,  so  that  I 
went  very  leisurelv  down  the  hill.  The  view  of  the  coontry  was 
soon  lost  to  me,  and  I  had  nothing  around  on  which  to  moralise,  if 
such  had  been  my  mood,  but  the  trees  in  all  their  variety  of  autnm- 
nal  hues  and  appearance.  Some  of  them  had  already  nearly  loat 
their  foliage,  while  others  sturdily  maintained  their  covering  in  spile 
of  the  season's  change.  All  the  broad  leaved  flaunting  tribe,  the 
sycamores,  limes,  and  horse-chesnuts,  which,  had,  during  the  sum- 
mer, displayed  such  luxuriant  profusion,  were  now  nearly  stripped 
of  their  fine  garments,  which  lay  withered,  crisped,  and  crackling 
under  my  feet.  The  hardier  sort,  on  the  contrary,  had  scarcely  logt 
their  clothing ;  for  the  beech  and  elm,  less  showy  than  those  when 
the  whole  wood  was  dressed  in  its  holiday  attire,  had  now  a  great  ad- 
vantage, and  were  still  comfortably,  though  not  gaudily  clad.  Their 
robes  showed  little  change  of  tint,  as  if  their  rough  materials  were 
of  a  better  dye,  as  well  as  of  a  coarser  web.  The  poplars,  so  stifTmnd 
stately,  that  they  looked  like  the  dandies  of  the  grove,  were  losing 
all  chances  of  concealement,  with  the  scanty  irauuna  of  yelloir  di*- 
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pery,  which  dropped  from  their  thin  branches.  An  alder  by  ihe  patb- 
ttde  wns  a  perfect  skeleton.  Its  twigs  were  trembling,  though  there 
was  scarce  one  breeze  abroad,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  topmost  of 
these,  a  solidary  leaf  was  fluttering,  as  if  it  longed  and  laboured  to 
escape  from  the  tree ;  and  (could  we  but  suppose  the  latter  endowed 
with  immortality  as  well  as  life)  il  might  be  thought  the  last  spark 
of  animation  struggling  to  quit  its  frail  and  expiring  tenement.. 
While  the  reader  searches  for  the  moral  of  all  this,  he  may  suppose 
me  to  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  emerged  from  the  wood,  and 
entered  on  the  level  road,  which  followed  the  course  of  the  rivulet 
directly  towards  the  yiilages. 

As  1  lounged  along,  arustlingin  the  branches  above,  and  the  sound 
of  horses'  feel  mingled  with  rough  voices,  cauffht  my  ear  ;  and,  look- 
ing upwards,  I  saw  through  the  openings  of  the  wood,  a  party  of 
mounted  gend*armes  coming  down  by  the  very  path  I  had  just  left 
behind  me.  The  appearance  of  these  military  protectors  of  the  peace 
harmonized  well  enough  with  the  artificial  air  of  a  manufacturing 
landscape,  and  produced  a  sort  of  civilized  pictnresqucness ;  but  the 
'Miion  had  no  pleading  eflfect  upon  me,  and  I  heartily  wished  myself 
once  more  among  the  volcanic  remains  of  Auvergne,  or  amidst  the 
pnmeval  wildness  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  accordance  with  this  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  I  rather  increased  my  pace,  and,  as  if  the  quick- 
ened rooveuient,  added  to  my,  perhaps,  suspicions  and  poacher-like 
appearance,  had  excited  the  attention  of  the  party,  they  immediately 
increased  their  speed,  and  when  they  reached  the  level  road,  they  fol- 
lowed me  at  a  round  trot,  and  soon  overtook  roc.  When  the  leader, 
who  was  a  sub-officer,  came  up  with  me,  he  pulled  in  his  horse,  and 
fell  into  a  walk,  and  afler  eyeing  me  with  the  sharp  glance  peculiar  to. 
>  thief-catcher,  he  accosted  me,  touching  his  three-cocked  hat : — 

**  You  are  a  sportsman,  sir  ?' 

"Yes  sir.*' 
.  '*  And  so  am  I  too.     Sporting*8  a  fine  life,  when  a  man  can  follow 
It  honestly.     You  have  had  good  luck,  sir .'"  looking  at  my  bag. 

**  Why  yes,  tolerable." 

"  May  I  ask  where  you  have  been  shooting  ?** 

"WlTerever  I  could  get  leave,  as  I  came  along." 

"  Have  you  travelled  far  to-day,  sir  .>" 
'  **  From  Brionne  ;"  a  town  about  thirty-five  miles  off. 

"  Dw««  /  and  a-foot .?" 

"To  be  sure." 

"  Egad,  that's  too  much  of  a  good  thing  though.  I  myself  go  a 
shooting  sometimes,  but  a  round  of  a  couple  of  leagues  satisfies  me. 
«  that  an  English  gun  ?" 

"  Indeed  it  is.  • 

"  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it  awhile  ?" 

"Certainly.**  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  handed  him 
^y  Joe  Manton.  He  examined  it  a  moment  in  evident  admiration, 
^^  then  gave  it  to  one  of  his  four  followers,  saying,  **  Here,  lake 
charge  of  the  gentleman's  gun — he  must  be  tired  of  carrying  it  after 
nwlong  day's  march." 

The  man  look  it,  while  I  expressed  myself  obliged  for  the  civility, 
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•nd  readily  acceded  to  the  officer*s  proposition,  that  another  of  Uie 

rirtj  should  carry  my  game«bag  at  his  saddle-bow.  Thus  lightened, 
stepped  on  briskly,  and  my  vanity  being  a  little  excited  by  the  of- 
Acer's  praises  of  my  fast  walking,  and  wonder  at  my  apparent  slight 
fatigue,  I  went  forwards  not  a  little  plea-^ed  at  finding  my  equestriajn 
companions  obliged  to  rise  into  a  smart  trot.  As  I  outstripped  the 
leader  before  he  put  his  horse  out  of  its  walk,  I  observed,  and  thought 
it  was  more  from  familiarity  than  discipline,  that  two  of  the  mencaone 
up  to  me,  and  I'ept  one  at  each  side  of  the  road.  The  other  two  ap- 
proached closer  behind,  and  the  lieutenant  himself  giving  a  gacrc  or 
two  to  his  shamoling-gaited  steed,  trotted  up  along-side  of  me,  swear- 
Mig  that  I  was  the  b«st  marchtiwr  he  had  escorted  for  many  a  day. 
While  we  chatted  together,  and  as  his  off-hand  good-tempered  man- 
ner rather  lessened  my  general  dislike  against  his  species,  we  ap- 
;proached  the  first  of  the  Three  Villages ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  I 
■hould  go  on  to  the  second,  add  that  we  should  sup  toget&r  at  the 
■  inn  where  he  always  took  up  his  quarters,  and  which  be  assured  me 
was  the  only  decent  one  in  the  commune. 

As  we  passed  along  in  this  order  through  the  little  street  of  the  Til- 
lage, I  observed  many  people  come  out  of  its  populous  dwellings,  and 
•tare  upon  us  with  various  expressions  of  countenance,  and  when  we 
finally  reached  the  inn,  which  was  distinguished  by  a  dangling  daob 
over  the  door  purporting  to  be  a  green,  red,  and  yellow  cock  in  the 
tot  of  crowing,  with  the  words  '*  Le  Revtil  Matin^**  encircling  hint 
a  large  crowd,  for  such  a  place,  was  assembled.  I  saw  many  of  the 
leasers  make  enquiries  from  the  gendarmes  as  they  led  their  horses 
into  the  stable-yard,  and  many  a  stare  fixed  on  the  brigadier  and  mv- 
aelf  as  we  entered  the  house.  He  led  me  to  a  little  back  parlor,  look- 
ing out  to  a  straggling  sort  of  a  garden  where  I  saw  from  the  window 
one  of  the  men  had  uready  arrived,  and  was  walking  carelessly  np 
and  down,  with  his  sword  in  its  scabbard  flung  across  his  arm.  I 
xemarked  to  the  officer  my  surprise  that  he  had  abandoned  his  horae 
so  soon,  but  he  replied  with  an  air  of  indifference — ^'  It  is  all  in  good 
time — he  is  fond  of  flowers  and  a  great  lounger.*' 

"  Loose  discipline  this  !'*  thought  I — ^hut  it  was  no  stich  thing. 
When  we  were  seated,  my  companion  asked  me  to  let  him  see  my 
passport.  He  said  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  that  he  had 
a  devilish  strict  fellow  to  deal  with  in  the  adjoint  of  Mairie,  and  that 
just  then  there  were  some  unpleasant  feelings  against  the  English 
afloat  amou^  the  authorities  of  the  commune.  1  gave  him  the  pass- 
port immediately,  and  also,  at  hia  request,  my  license  for  carrying 
arms.  He  then  begged  me  to  remain  quietly  where  I  was,  while  he 
went  to  order  supper,  and  stepped  up  to  the  Mairie  to  show  my  pa- 
pers to  the  adjoint. 

I  accordingly,  as  he  shut  the  door,  set  to  work  to  pass  the  time  in 
the  way  usual  in  such  situations.  I  looked  at  all  the  coarse  prints, 
until  I  was  well  acquainted  with  every  feature  of  the  various  saints, 
marshals,,  princes  and  criminals,  who  certainly  bore  a  most  marvellous 
lamily  likeness  one  to  the  other.  I  examined  as  keenly  as  any  trained 
phrenologist  the  plaster  bust  of  Louis  XVI II.,  which  stood  upon  the 
ll»atel-piec# ;  and  as  I  removed  the  wreath  of  artificial  roses  which 
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bad  withered  over  the  hrows,  where  boih*  royaligt  finger  and  thumb 
had  placed  them,  I  wished  that  i  knew  enongh  of  the  science  \o  find 
out  the  boss  (if  such  exists)  of  wntdotn  in  governing,  that  I  might 
have  reason  to  reckon  on,  what  ]  hoped  so  fervently,  his  making  the 
country  free  and  happy.  1  do  not  know  what  Sptirzheim  might  have 
found,  or  fancied  he  found,  had  the  bust  been  under  hiki  hands  instead 
of  mine,  but  I  know  what  boss  1  should  not  look  for,  were  1  so  to  oc- 
cupy myself  to-day. 

A  quarter  of  an  bourns  occupation  of  this  kind,  and  the  thoughts 
arising  from  it,  made  me  find  the  room  not  large  enough  for  me.  J 
was  tired  of  its  narrow  dimensions,  and  wanted  air.  1  therefore 
opened  the  window,  which  was  raised  eboat  six  feet  from  the  garden, 
and  was  just  going  to  jump  down,  when  the  flower-loving  lounging 
gen'i'armes  waved  his  hand  as  if  forbidding  the  movement,  and  on 
my  not  understanding  the  hint,  he  advanced  towards  me,  half  draw- 
hig  his  sword  from  tne  scabbard,  with  a  civil  request  that  I  would 
not  come  out  under  the  penalty  of  its  blade  finding  a  sheath  in  my 
body.  1  drew  back  immediately,  supposing  that  the  man  had  been 
drinking,  and  on  opening  the  door  to  make  my  exit  in  a  more  regular 
manner,  1  saw  to  my  great  astonishment  a  six  feet,  rawbonrd  coun- 
terpart of  my  garden  neighbor  standing  outside,  sword  in  hand,  and 
he  gently  putting  his  arm  before  me,  requested  that  I  would  *^  do 
him  the  pleasure  of  giving  myself  the  trouble  to  re-enter  the  room,  aa 
1  was  a  prisoner.'* 

^  1  ma(^  some  astonished  exclamation — repeated  his  last  word,  1  be- 
lieve— hut  he  was  peremptory,  and  I  stepped  back,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Ranger,  who  seemed  to  think  he  had  walked  enough  for 
that  day.  While  1  chewed  the  cud  of  this  indignity,  whiQh  it  was 
nther  difficult  to  swallow,  the  brigadier  came  back,  and  he  anticipa- 
^dthe  reproaches  I  was  about  to  heap  on  him,  by  such  hearty  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  and  by  such  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  apologies 
{crushing  wy  hands  all  the  time  between  his)  that  I  abandoned 
niy  right  of  being  angry,  and  took  a  ^eat  liking  to  my  companion, 
Wrticularly  as  he  loosed  his  hold,  while  we  sat  down  to  a  supper  of 
™e  beet  the  house  afforded. 

The  brigadier  told  me  that  the  adjoint,  Monsienr  Faussccopie  (the 
first  mention  [  had  heard  of  his  name,  howeverjold  an  acquaintance 
be  may  be  of  my  readers)  had  found  every  thing  right  in  my  pass- 
port and  my  licence,  and  that  I  was  quite  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
tenor  of  my  way  the  next  morning  if  1  thought  proper.  This  I  as- 
•nred  himl  certainly  should  do;  and,  our  repast  finished,  wesepa- 
ated  and  retired,  in  gre^t  good  humor  with  each  other,  to  our  re- 
spective bed- rooms. 

When  I  got  to  bed,  I  was  kept  a  considerable  lime  awake  by  a 
■party  of  noisy  fellows,  who  were  drinking  cider  and  brandy  in  a 
room  below,  and  singing  and  talking  most  boisterously  in  honor  of 
'tlieir  having  gained  a  lawsuit  th^i  day  iat  the  assize  eourt  of  Rouen. 
Thiw  it  the  greatest  of  all  vietories  to  a  Norman  ;  and  I  have  vcpry 
kittle  doubt  thut  William  the  First  would  have  made  light  of  his  con- 
^Bt  of  Eng'land  in  comparison  With  the  glory  of  gaining  a  chancery 
*uit,  «a«h  at  letist  as  they  exist  in  our  days.    That  being  the  case,  I 
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wu  little  sarprifed  at  the  eaumeration  of  ine»aarea  of  cider  and  bot- 
ilea  of  brand}'  which  were  poured  out  on  the  prenent  occasion,  as  I 
waa  duly  informed  by  the  cbubby,  sabbotted,  high  capped  damsel 
who  led  lue  to  my  chamber,  and  received  the  amount  of  my  expenses 
overnight,  it  being  my  avowed  purpose  to  start  very  early  the  nrzt 
morning  on  my  way  to  Dieppe,  and  some  of  the  interesting  places  in 
its  neighbourhood.  As  I  turned  round  at  last  for  about  the  twentieth 
time,  in  vain  endeavours  to  give  a  deaf  ear  to  the  merriment  below,  I 
heard  the  door  barred  and  bolted  within,  and  as  the  ejected  party 
straggled  off,  one  fellow  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  sounded  gloriously 
thick  and  liqnoiy,  **•  Go  along  then  go  along  !  for  my  partTU  sleep 
on'the  straw  in  the  stable  here,  and  dream  of  Lawyer  Dupre's  beautiful 
argument.*'  The  others  laughed  at  this  intimation,  but  the  fellow 
persisted,  and  as  their  footsteps  died  away,  1  actually  heard  him  rust^ 
ling  about  m  the  straw  as  if  he  was'maJLing  his  bed.  I  then  fell 
asleep,  and  was  awoke  by  Ranger  licking  my  hand  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

As  1  looked  out  into  the  garden  from  my  window,  I  saw  the  trees 
beautifully  marked  upon  the  sky  behind  them,  every  leaf  and  branch 
looking  like  fihigiee  work,  while  a  breeze  was  brushing  over  the 
grass,  and  carrying  along  with  it  the  fragrance  of  the  last  flowers  of 
the  year.  1  saw  that  this  was  just  the  morning  for  Ranger  and  my- 
self, and  he  seemed  to  snuff  the  gale  as  if  it  bore  'to  his  keoa  nose 
the  scent  of  some  feeding  covey,  or  a  lazy  hare  that  had  not  yet  quit- 
ted her  warm  seat  to  nibble  her  dew  covered  breakfast.  All  waa 
therefore  soon  in  marching  order,.and  we  descended  the  stairs  very 
quietly,  opened  the  street  door,  and  walked  out.  There  never  was  & 
more  complete  picture  of  repose.  Not  a  soul  seemed  stirring  in  the 
little  hamlet  ;  not  a  wreath  of  smoke  arose  from  any  chininey  ;  and 
the  brick  houses,  marked  with  their  transverse  beams,  and  studded 
with  many-paneil  lattices,  appeared  to  have  no  life  within  them.  The 
crowing  cock  over  the  door  of  **  mine  inn,'*  seemed  to  open  his  beck 
in  mockery  of  the  real  soene ;  and  although  1  knew  my  right  by  pre- 
vious contract,  to  leave  the  hou<e  to  its  fate,  I  was  still  a  little  anxiooa 
to  give  notice  to  some  of  the  inhabitants tiiat  I  was  going,  I  therefore 
walked  round  to  the  yard.  There,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  Uie  genii  is  of 
sleep  had  waved  hi^  noiseless  pinions  over  the  scene.  The  red-eyed 
dog  lay  dozing  in  his  wooden  house,  the  real  cocks  and  hens  were 
still  on  their  roost,  with  their  head")  under  their  wings;  and  a  group 
of  geese  was  in  the  corner,  some  lying  down,  some  standing  on  one 
foot,  others  on  two,  but  all  fast  locked.  If  Young*s  lines  speaks  truly, 
not  one  of  their  lids  had  been  ever  **  sullied  with  a  tear.*' 

'Having  dooe  every  thine  that  conscience  dictated,  I  was  tnidging 
away  when  jost  as  I  passed  by  the  stable  door,  which  stood  njar,  1  heard 
a  sound  quite  in  onison  with  this  etecpy  r^ion,  for  it  was  a  deep-drawn 
snore.  1  immediately  bethought  nie  of  the  drunken  fellow  that  had  so 
long  kept  me  awake,  and  I  ihoagbl  it  but  a  fair  retaliation  that  I  sbcald 
now  break  in  upon  his  slumbers.  I  accordiegly  opened  the  door,  and 
there  saw  hini  lying  stretched  upon  his  back  on  the  straw  of  one  of  the 
stalls.  I  roused  him  up,  and  with  some  difficulty  made  him  understand 
that  I  wished  him  to  look  to  the  house  till  the  family  were  stirring.    Aa 
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•MM1 IM  be  eomprefceadcd  me,  lie  iiwore  that  **  he  hud  aothinf  to  do 
with  the  hooMC,  imd  thdt  he  wns  nol  boond  by  nny  pnml  of  liiw,  i»  ro> 
cognized  hy  the  Code  Napoleon,  ti>  keep  wiitch  in  a  mil  her  niuo^fl  preni- 
Me«.  That  he  woaid  p*  boHic>  nnd  that  be  ahoold  lie  very  gUd  to  ao- 
eooipnny  n»e  if  1  wii«  going  ihe  aaine  way  with  liiui." 

I  .inw  that  the  fellow  tviiiifliill  over-4«lMindunlljf  drunk;  and  aalie  mid 
he  lived  a  iiltie  bit  on  ene  side  of  the  road  to  Dieppe,  I  ihooght  it  would 
be  r:ither  an  office  of  ehjirity  to  help  him  on  hia  way;  and  I  iiiost  ci»a« 
fev  that  bin  .'laporaoce  4>f  hia  lieing  able,  to  lead  we  airuight  to  two  €or> 
eya  of  partridgea,  weiglied  with  mo  not  a  litths. 

We  net  iifT  together,  but  we  htid  acarcely  got  ant  of  the  village  when 
all  tlie  woff^  of  hia  dronkea  and  dn»w«y  ayiiiptonia  came  oo  uiore  vio- 
Jently  than  ever.  He  becauie  deadjr  atck  and  pale,  and  withal  aoover- 
eofiiehy  aJeep,  that  I  waa  abaolotely  forced  to  liA  liini  along  He  had 
jsat  aenae  enough  led  to  point  out  a  little  by-lane  which  turned  oflT,  he 
aaid,  to  wards  the  partridges  and  hia  home,  and  in  this  direction  I  led  him. 
An  hour*a  -walk  had  not  hrooght  us  farther  than  a  utile  from  the  village, 
and  i  almoat  despaired  of  gettieg  the  fellow  oo^  He  was  nioiit  olmtH 
•oately  helpless,  but  I  continued  my  wny  by  tliis  lonely  hme,  which  ter- 
minated in  n  wood,  for  some  time  longer,  hauling  and  pulling  at  Jiijr 
companion,  until  ot  length  I  waa  out  of  all  patience,  and  aluioat  wild 
at  ohnervJng  Ranger  make  «  dead  point  in  the  field  benide  us.  Resolv- 
ed not  to  be  uiterly  disappointed,  I  determined  on  placing  my  compan- 
ion comfurtably  in  tlie  ditch,  where  lie  anight  sleep  hia  deep  out,  nod 
lie  salely,  while  I  went  al\er  the  birds,  until  I  fell  in  with  Mtine  house, 
or  met  soiue  petlraot  to  whom  I  could  band  bim  over  in  charge.  1  ac- 
cordingly pieced  him  Ingh  and  dry  in  the  ditch,  nnd  I  then  stepped  up 
to  Ranger.  A  brace  of  birds  rose,  1  fired  at  them  with  both  barrels, 
and  missed  right  and  \e(i.  Away  they  flew,  followed  by  the  rest  of  a 
large  covpy.  1  resolved  to  have  my  reven^,  loaded  and  pursued  them; 
first,  hpwoer,  stepping  back  to  take  a  peep  at  my  aleeping  fi ieod,  who 
presented  a  beaatilul  picture  of  undisturbed  repose. 

1*be  country  aow  opened  out  into  wide  corn  fields,  and  I  went  on  ra^ 
idly  over  the  stubble,  t«ttiog  several  shots.  I  at  last  sought  a  cottage, 
and  I  approached  tlie  door  to  give  my  intended  information,  when  a  girl 
put  out  her  head,  and  I  immediately  recognized  her  face  for  a  very  pret- 
ty one  that  1  had  obaerved  the  evening  before  in  the  crowd  about  the 
m»or  of  the  inn,  when  I  arrived  in  company  with,  or  rather  in  custody 
of  the  gendarmes.  She  no  sooner  perceived  me  tluin  she  uttered  a  loud 
aeream,  calling  out  **  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner!  The  Englishman,  the 
Eoglishmani"  and  fled  across  the  field,  accompanied  by  a  stupid  look- 
ina  lout  about  sixteen,  with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand.  Not  exactly  liking 
all  this,  and  perceiving  that  some  embarrassment  might  ensue  if  1  got 
the  reputation  among  the  country  people  of  being  a  runaway  culprit,  I 
immediately  turned  off  towards  my  right  direction i  and  walked  as  fast 
as  I  could  do  without  giving  color  to  the  charge  which  I  waa  not  ans- 
ioos  to  labor  under. 

But  in  less  than  half  an  hoor«  as  I  snltied  from  the  wood  to  the  cover 
of  which  1  had  directed  my  steps,  I  found  myself  arrested  by  the  preo- 
eoce  of  fiill  fifty  peaaanta,  male  and  female,  who  aeemed  to  have  arisen 
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from  the  earth  to  intercept  my  route.  They  maffe  moat  clamomtt*  esfb 
on  me  to  sarrendRr,  and  oa  my  ahowihg  a  dMpo«ftfoii  to  re^^t,  thpy  pre- 
pared for  a  general  altnck.  I  therefore  thought  it  wifie  in  mnke  »  parley, 
and  1  proiiiMed  them  to  go  qaietly  back  to  the  Three  Villnm,  provided 
they  left  my  gan  anmole:<ted  in  my  hand^.  This  wna  cmiotfdt^/  and 
back  we  went,  the  peaaanta  pooriiig  oot  horrible  reproachea  ag»iii»it  me, 
and  evidently  restrained  by  the  fear  of  the  Joe  Maiiton  from  oflering  vi- 
olence to  my  peraon. 

We  were  very  aoon  joined  by  two  of  the  gendarmes  who  had  beea 
sent  for  im  the  firMt  alarm,  f  wna  handed  into  tlieir  charge  with  sfi«»o1fe 
'and  execrations,  and  to  my  great  astoniahment,  instead  of  their  im  me- 
diately libemtins  me,  they  informed  me  I  was  accused  of  having  ni«r- 
dered  a  man,  the  father  of  the  girl  whi>  had  given  the  hae  and  cry,  who 
had  jnst  been  discovered  dead  in  a  ditch,  and  who  was  seen  to  leave  the 
inn  in  my  company  h  eoaple  of  hnors  before. 

I  was  really  very  moch  shocked  at  thb  {nteUigenee,  and  hnd  it  ndl 
been  from  indtgnntion  at  ^ach  a  chnrge,!  ahoold  have  given  way  to  thoae 
etnotions  so  natoral  in  such  u  case.  Hat  I  repreased  every  thing  that 
might  look  like  an  expression  of  weakness,  while  I  heard  the  ncnresl 
^peasants  mutter  to  each  other,  **  ('h  the  hardened^ villain!"  **  Atrvicioaa 
dog!**  &c.  Daring  the  scene  the  good  people  did  oot  a  moment  forget 
tlieir  provincial  pecoliurity.  Theyxhuttered  away  on  every  point  coo- 
neeted  with  criminal  law,  and  anti«-rpated  every  form  of  my  indictii:eot» 
my  triiil,  and  ezecntion.  They  offered  with  a  common  voice  to  go  nil 
aa  witnesseE*  on  the  ocrsaion  ;  and  one  vetemn,  in  order  to  have  the 
most  striking  proof  of  my  gaiit,  proposed  that  1  shootd  be  ronfrontad 
with  the  dead  body.  This  met  with  unanimona  approval,  and  the  gend- 
armes consenting,  ne  cot  into  the  littte  lane,  where  the  coipae  wan  ssid 
to  be  lying  in  the  position  in  ^bich  it  was  first  discovered. 

Aa  we  approtiched  the  spot,  and  I  aaw  my  latn  anfbrtonate  crnnpanien 
'lying  on  his  face  in  the  ditch,  a  sort  of  componCtfoos  thrill  seennrd  fbr 
a  moment  to  shoot  throagh  me,  and  I  felt  aa  if  not  qnite  jostified  m 
having  risked  a  fellow  creutare^a  life  for  the  sake  of «  brace  of  partrii^ 
«8 — bot  the  thooght  came  too  Into.  •*  Wiiteh  him  now**'  «'  Mmtk  Urn 
'welir*  **l.ook  sharp  at  hnnt**  were  echoed  by  the  bystanders  to  eneb 
Other,  as  one  of  them  desired  me  to  touch  the  dend  fnnn'a  band.  I 
took  ap  one  of  the  dirty  pnws,  which  had  fallen  on  one  aide,  and  lay 
in  the  channel  formed  by  the  Ihite  stream.  *^  Now  look  at  yonr  vie- 
'tim'a  face  !'*  cried  another.  I  therefore  farned  the  body  mvnd  On  iho 
back,  and  gazed  a  moment  on  his  roontenance.  It  was  pale  anddt^tb- 
like.  The  nose.  Which  hnd  in  the  morning  ahowi^  r  clear  erirttson 
tSn^^e  at  its  globular  teriiiiimlion,  was  now  a  livid  pvrple.  The  month 
liung  Open,  being  nntnnilly  of  immense  preportidns.  One  eye  was  wiiAn 
Extended — hot  that  ooe  had  been  lot>g  bli^d  finnt  some  accident  Mhieb 
liud  contracted  the  lid  and  kt>pt  it  froiti  closing  ;  atid  the  mher,  which 
when  Waking  tamed  from  its  fellow  with  a  moM  un-tt<nal  dcgret  of  ob- 
liquity, was  now  firmly  shut — a  convincing  proof  to  me  that  the  man 
Was  asleep  not  doiid.  To  s.itii«fy  myself  on  this  p»int,  'I  put  my  haind 
to  his  breast,  and  felt  his  hcvirt  h«;iting  galhia«fy.  Quite  eoov>nced  that 
there  waa' toothing  seriovs  to  apprehend,  and  not  being  by  nahire  aveiM 


10  a  jok«,  I  pat  oa  a  very  grare  face,  and  tarnad  away  from  the  ditch. 
Sboats  of  eonvictloD  followed  tbid  uioveoieot,  and  they  were  lo  lood 
that  I  faiired  they  mo^t  have  awakened  the  sleeper.  .  I  touk  n  slight  peep 
at  him,  and  «aw  that  his  eye-lid  did  rttise  iuelf  for  a  second,  bat  closed 
again,  and  all  wus  right. 

In  a  moment  a  gate  wan  torn  from  its  hinges,  and  the  sleeper  laid  op- 
•n  it,  covered  with  two  or  three  cloaks  Monging  to  the  wpnien,  and 
away  we  inarched  in  full  procession  for  the  village.  When  we  reached 
the  Mairie  it  was  eight  o'clock,  and  the  report  of  the  murder  having  gona 
before  as,  the  whole  of  the  little  world  was  out.  I,  and  the  gendarmes, 
and. the  gate,  and  it«i  burthen,  and  about  half-a-dpzcn  witnesses,  includ- 
iog  the  danghter  as  chief  rooorner,  were  admitted  into  the  office  ;  and  I 
there  fonnd  an  ilU&vored  penonage  oC  about  fifty,  with  greyiah,  sleek- 
combed  hair,  no  front  teeth,  small  feline-like  eyes,  dresaeo  in  a  green 
ooat  with  large  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  black 
paotaloooa,  and  sitting  in  an  arm  chair  This  was  Mr.  Francois  Fansse- 
oopie.  A  ragged  eJerk  occopied  a  seat  at  the  table,  which  was  strewed 
with  blank  paper,  pens,  and  ink  stands,  while  a  figure  which  I  need  not 
deacribOi  it  being  that  of  Le  Chevalier  de  Chonfieor,  stood,  with  a 
fiigbtfnl  -expression  of  conntenaace,  and  a  white  handkerchief  held  la 
bio  nose*  at  the  graatast  poasible  distance  from  the  snppoacd  corpse. 

While  Faosecopie  darted  some  keen  glances  at  me,  and  pat  a  few 
qaeations  to  the  gendarmes,  a  door  opened,  and  the  approach  of  the 
Biayor  was  announced;  and '  immediately  came  in,  wheeled  in  an  arm- 
obair  by  a  servant,  envelooecl  in  a  brown  wadded  silk  gown,  with  feet 
wrapped  in  flannel,  and  a  black  silk  cap  on  hia  clamay  bead,  the  Right 
Woff^bipfol  Doctor  Glaatte.  Silepce  being  commanded  by  Fanasecopio, 
the  proceeding-i  beaan  The  clerk  regularly  took  down  the  depositiona 
of  the  danahter  and  other  witnesses,  as  to  the  body  being  found  in  tbo 
ditch,  my  having  been  seen  last  in  company  with  the  mordered  man,  my 
Tiait  to  hia  bouae  (for  it  waa  his)  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  robbing  it, 
my  flight  and  apprehension. 

•*  Where  is  the  body  ?"  growled  Glantte. 

*'  in  the  comer,  here,  sir,**  answered  the  clerk. 

'*  Wheel  me  over  that  I  may  examine  it,  ordered  the  mayor,  and  he 
waa  aocordingly  wheeled  over.  The  cloak  waa  raised,  and  Glantto 
giving  one  glance  at  the  body,  and  the  ill-favored  countenance  growing 
oat  of  it,  called  out,  *'  .Aye,  aye,  'tis  too  true.  Dead  as  a  stone,  Strang* 
led  no  doubt !  Carry  him  off,  and  let  the  undertaker  be  aent  for — for  I 
perceive  tlie  corpse  cannot  keep  long." 

«« That's  just  what  1  thought. — Do  now  like  good  fellowo  carry  it 
•way  i"  cried  De  Chouflear,  addressing  the  attendanta,  and  pressing  (ho 
handkerchief  still  closer  to  bis  nose. 

"  PriiHmer  P'  exelaimed  Fauasecopie,  <*  what  have  yoa  to  say  for 
yoarself?*' 

«« Nothing,"  replied  I. 

'*  Good,*'^ answered  he,  "  pot  that  down"  (to  the  elerk.) 
^**  Have  yoa  aoy  wttnass  to  call  ?*'  addresaing  me  again^ 

•«  Yes,  one." 

**  Pat  that  answer  down,*'  said  Faaaoooopio  to  the  elerk.  Than 
IWBiog  to  me  again,  '*  Prisooat  tall  yoar  witneoa." 
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No  »ooner  hnd  I  refteired  this  cmnmnnd,  thnn  I  9tepped  nenrer  md 
■toopfHf  down  to  the  slehpinx  vietriit,  iind  th^agh  pomeirhjit  smry  to 
diJitorb  him,  I  h:illiMiud  o«t  with  n\\  tny  iniglit  mto  hi«  e:ir,  twaor  three 
•hiMittf  j^  my  hijsh«»t  pitch.  The  neernniniiticupell  thnt  brnkethe  rcKt  of 
the  •leopiiig  be  luty  in  the  W004],  coold  iiot  have  prodiiCfMl  a  fmer  rflfl'd. 
The  deiid  iii»n  boonced  upon  his  feet,  op«;ned  hn  eyes,  and  jamped  op 
with  R  gnlvanic  .«prinf  almosit  to  the  ceilitij^,  like  the  last  moreinent  of 
ene  shot  throogh  the  henrt.  Dt^niny  nnd  horror  seized  apon  the  vpecta' 
IOK»  Fnosstevopie  and  Dn  Choaflenr,  with  the  derk  and  the  wheeler 
•pmnK  from  their  seiiM.  and  ra!«hed  with  frij^htfol  yelU  towards  the  little 
■ide  door,  knocking  down  diatrs  nnd  tiibles*,  and  conipTetefy  vp<iettiog 
old  Glaotte  as  they  tambled  along.  The  witnesses  screamed  and  runt- 
ed altogether  tow:ird?i  tlie  Ktreet  entr.moe;  while  the  stottt  gendarmet, 
fellows  that  hnd  bnived  many  a  battle*i  brant,  caught  the  inftfciton  and 
roahed  out  of  the  room.  'I  he  mippfised  corpeie,  rushed  after  ihem,  and 
00  sooner  did  he  pre:4enC  hmisHlf  alive  and  well  te  the  crowd  withoot, 
than  the  affiight  of  the  ninltiiude  wits  complete,  and  the  dispennoo  of 
the  wliofe  miifm  presented  rach  a  jicene  as  may  be  imagined  not  fold. 
But  to  alt  thin  most  ludicrous  buittle,  the  daughter  formed  a  beautifsf 
oontrast-  No  sooner  was  she  nssured  that  her  Either  lired,  th^in  ifibe 
flung  henielf  round  his  neck,  with  no  feeling  but  recovered  btippioeni  ; 
and  she  clung  to  him,  si>bbtng  and  crying  with  joy,  m  spite  of  all  his 
astonished  effbrts  to  shake  her  off,  and  get  an  explnnutkm  of  the  scene. 

The  afViiir  ended  as  may  be  supposed.  Every  one  came  hi  a  short 
time  to  his  senses.  The  court  resumed  its  dignity;  the  tables  and  chanv 
and  their  occupiers  were  n»piacf*(f  in  thetr  proper  po!«itmns ;  the  crowd 
dispersed,  an  immense  portion  of  rt  following  tiome  the  drunken  d«*g  fo 
mirncvloosly  sn<itched  from  the  grare;  and  tliey  ptoaouneed  the  adven- 
ture, with  one  voice,  as  fit  to  be  classed  with  thie  most  wonderfst  of  the 
*'  Caifscf  CeltbreM.*' 


CHAPTER  XII. 


WHBir  the  confasion  had  fairly  sabsided  and  order  was  restorfd, 
raasseeopie  intimated  to  me  with  many  fawning  oiritities,  that  I 
was  free  to  depart,  and  having  received  every  assurance  that  I  had 
BO  farlher  molestation  to  fear,  and  even  an  offer  of  one  of  the 
|endarmei  as  an  escort  on  my  road,  which  I  civily  refused,  I  was 
lUst  preparing  to  quit  the  office,  whep  1  was  arrealed  and  Hteially 
fastened  to  tix  spot  by  the  entraiMse  of  one  of  the  loveliest  cretttureo 
I  had  ever  beheld,  dressed  in  a  plain  bnt  moot  beenmhig  mornmg 
•oatume,  and  accompanied  by  an  old  man  of  short  stature  and  spare 
form,  but  of  an  air  and  appearance  most  imposingly  respectable.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  gaaed  on  Leonie  and  Mr.  SobeiTille.     Sevesal 
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pertonv  ^ame  after  them-  into  the  loom,  tad  as  they  placed  them- 
•elves  ftt  the  bar  where  he  (aa  my  readers  know)  had  ao  long  presid- 
ed in  magisterial  dignitj,  I  observed  the  odd-looking  litUe  old  bean, 
(De  Choufleur,)  the  superanoated  Marie,  (Glantte,)  and  the  roguish 
adjoint,  (Faussecopie,)  all  give  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  which  were 
evident  more  or  leas  according  to  their  respective  habits  of  mind. 
These  symtoms,  as  well  as  the  interest  expressed  in  the  countenances 
of  the  bystanders,  convinced  me  there  was  something  more  than 
common  going  forward ;  and  curiosity  (a  laudable  quality  in  story  tel- 
lers) determined  me  to  see  the  issue  of  the  affair.  1  accordingly  got 
among  the  listeners,  and  afler  a  little  circumlocution  and  desultory 
talking  among  the  parties,  the  bearing  commenced. 

The  case  was  stated  by  Faussecopie,  who,  ihough  virtually  ttfa 
judge  in  all  the  causes  which  came  before  that  courC  had  always  t)be 
cunning  to  pay  the  greatest  apparent  deference  to  Glautte,  and  acted 
as  occasion  appeareo  to  justify,  as  the  advocate  of  what  ever  party 
might  seem  to  require  his  aid.  In  the  present  instance  be  avow& 
himself  as  acting  in  that  capacitv  for  an  injured  gentleman,  whose 
poignant  feelings  of  anguish  at  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  quite  dis- 
abled him  from  .speaking  in  his  own  behalf;  and  to  illustrate  ttte 
touching  picture  he  sketched  of  De  Choufleur*s  sufferings,  he  pomi- 
ed  to  him  where  he  snt  in  a  corner,  his  face  covered  with  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  his  toe  pointed  so  as  to  show  his  leg  in  the  moit 
pathetic  possible  position.  Having  stated  the  whole  progress  of  the 
natural  affection,  (as  he  called  it,)  even  until  the  introduction  of  the 
heretical  impostor,  (to  call  him  by  no  worse  name,)  into  the  bosom  of 
Mr.  Suberville's  family,  Faussecopie  next  began  to  produce  his 
proofs  of  Leonie's  encouragement  of  Hippolite  s  passion.  Among 
these  were  to  be  reckoned  the  great  intimacy  with  the  iamilv,  the 
well-known  approval  of  Mr.  and  Madame  Suberville,  standing  in 
the  relations  of  father  and  mother  to  their  adopted  daughter ;  ^*-  bot 
more  strong  than  all  these,"  exclaimedFaussecopie,  with  a  tender 
whine,  *^  are  those  gentle  and  delicate  tokens  which  nothing  but  a 
melting  sensibility  could  have  presented  as  the  reward  of  the  most 
anshaken  faith."  With  these  words  he  produced  a  satin-wood  cas- 
ket, and  from  it  he  drew  forth  an  elegant  little  silver  thimble,  a 
needle  case,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  white  satin  shoe. 

At  this  exhibition  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  burst  f^oro  Le- 
onie,  and  a  loud  laugh  from  every  one  else  in  (he  court  except  Fans- 
•Pcopie,  De  Choufleur,  and  Glautte.  The  latter,  notwithstanding 
the  fillip  given  him  by  my  adventure,  and  which  was  renewed  by 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Suberville,  was  begmning  to  show  the  symp^ 
torn  usually  produced  in  him  by  Faussecopie 's  somnolent  eloquence^ 
The  laugh  roused  htm  up,  and  he  shook  himself,  exclaiming,  **WhaA*s 
all  this  ?  Who  dares  to  insult  the  dignity  of  the  court  ?  Mr.  Ad- 
joint, what  does  this  mean  ?  ** 

Amiiority  possesses  so  potent  sn  inflnenee,  let  it  be  lodged  in  beingp 

iMwever  contemptible,  that  my  readers  most  not  be  surprised  at  a  pso- 

Ibond  silence  having  fbllowed  this  magisterial  explosion.    And  Fausa^ 

oopie,  finding  be  had  the  ear  of  the  ooort,  was  resolved  now  to  piaBCO 

from  the  preeiploo  on  whieh  he  saw  ho  wao  standtog,  and  at  oooo  daih 
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finiB  the  fcectt  «d*e  of  the  ridiotloas  into  the  bro^d  ocean  of  the  mlH 
lime.  He  then  deposited  the  **  preeioBS  lore  tokens*'  in  the  rat  in-weed 
cnse  end  preftctng  hi*  next  mentnn  by  eome  severe  nod  poinded  eh* 
errration^  rhat  renlly  gave  to  the  act  an  air  of  realilv,  be  drew  Torfh 
three  letteni,  whiih  he  aMnfcd  the  Maiiie  eonlaincd  the  wnrmrvt  ex- 
prejuioyi  of  tovr,  and  that  implied  proniiae  of  inarria|[e,  which  had  in- 
doeed  lh«  heart-liroken  Chevalier  to  claim  his  worB!:ip*9  prot*^tion,  and 
appeal  to  the  tribiin  ils  of  his  cnnntrj  fiir  rndresi.  'J'hese  lettem  were 
addressed  to  De  Choafljur,  and  tieing  opened  by  Fansi^eeapre.  and 
shown  to  Mr.  Sabers  ille  and  l.eon*e,  they  prodnced  an  evident  sen^a- 
taen,nat  only  in  iht*m,  but  on  aft  the  spi.*ctatorii.  **  It  i*  certuinly  her 
handwriting,  I  oi>nre«4  if,*'  exdaimod  Mr.  Saber^ille.     Leonie  tamed 

Cile  and  trembled,  not  at  the  inatiint  penetrating  ihe  plot  which  was  thos 
id  for  her.  '*  Aye,  hat,*'  aaid  Fans  ecopie,  **  here  is  the  minibrtsne. 
Those  letters  written  in  Engli^i  to  esc-ipe  detection  by  tlie  parents  of 
this  fa'se-hearted  yoeng  lady,  arc  inexplicable  to  the  court  excep:  throegb 
the  niedion  of  heraeir  or  the  worthy  man  she  lias  so  ill-treated." 

'*  Here  is  the  EUiglishman,"  exriaimed  several  voices  from  these 
around  me.     **  He  can  interpret  them." 

At  this  prop08ili«m  FaaMccopie  gave  a  doebting  glance  at  llippolite, 
(who  had  grown  bolder  and  flang  aside  hii  handkerchief,)  as  ninch  ss 
to  ssy,  '*  May  we  ventnie  ?  Have  yoe  read  them  to  me  trely  ?*'  De 
Chooflear  showed  a  face  of  great  con6deBce,  and  I  was  invited  to  trana- 
late  the  letters.  I  consented  readily,  and  began  with  the  last  ot  tbosa 
which  I  bsTS  formerly  tranacribed  for  my  readers. 

Much  interested  as  I  bad  been  for  Leonie,  and  impresMd  as  I  was  by 
the  conviction  that  she  never  coufd  have  given  the  aasumed  encoaraga- 
a»ent  tosacb  a  thing  as  Hippolite,  I  was  certainly  mach  staggered  by  the 
pernsal  of  this  epistle,  aeVnowl^ged  to  be  in  her  hand-wi iting.  I«  bow* 
eTer,  pnxxled  by  some  parts  of  it,  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  difierenet 
of  odinni  and  iMid spelling,  and  proceeded  to  pot  it  into  Freacb*  accord- 
log  to  the  best  of  my  conscience  and  abilities,  as  Ibllovrs  : — 

**  ^ait  et  jonr,  matin  et  aprcs  midi,  mes  pensees  sont  a  toi.  Daas 
rCglise  on  a  la  promenade,  dans  les  profomies  mysteres  da  somoieil,  oa 
an  plein  joor,  c*e<i  toi,  inon  cUer,  qo»  es  devaut  mes  yeux.'* 

**  Yes,  yes  !*'  cried  liippolite,  interrnpting  me,  "  'tis  that  preciselr, 
word  for  word  '.  Oh,  what  a  happy  man  I  am,  to  have  fuand  ao  fiiilhMl 
m  traoslalor." 

Faassecopie  smiM,  and  every  body  starrd  with  astonislwientat  these 
lender  exprofsions  of  love,  and  no  one  more  than  Mr.  Saberville. 

After  some  time,  order  was  rat«»red,  and  1  went  on. 

**  C'est  toi,  mon  cher,  qai  es  devant  mes  yeox  la  tote  coarbee  par  !• 
hart  en  je  desire  vivemcnt  d'etre  liee  avee  voos,  sans  memo  la  oersmo^ 
ioe  d'etre *attacbee  par  mes  parens.  Croyes-moi  jasqn*  a  la  mart  hi  tree 
jolie.  •*  Lboiiik." 

I  ooald  scarcely  finish  this  sentence  inlelligibly  from  the  load  shnafs 
«f  langhter  th.it  barst  oat,  and  in  which  Faassecopie,  and  even  Glaaiaa» 
aaemed  with  difficolty  to  restrain  themselves  from  joining.  Htppolko 
started  ap  and  niieMipted  lo  snatcli  the  letter  from  my  band,  vociCsrnl- 
iag  that  **  I  was  a  lalse  and  potjured  ioterpreter,  bribed  by  SaberviMe 
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■Dd  the  yiiliiinom  George  WiImii,  natWe  of  London.*' '  The  ■tanltng 
ineoiiiiMtencjr  of  thi«  aceamtion,  compared  wilh  his  nlhiisea  of  the  mo- 
ment before,  looked  so  like  gailt  of  some  kind  or  other,  that  lend  ei- 
preisioa^  of  indignation  were  poored  forth  from  the  tnflHmmable  aodi- 
cnee,  and  6fty  voices  demanded  that  I  shonid  go  on  with  my  translation. 
Faeesecopie,  detcnnined  to  keep  qp  a  show  of  justice,  even  by  the  sao- 
rifice  of  his  fi-iend,  whispered  Glnuite,  who  nodded  assent,  and  f  Wdi 
eomitifinded  to  procettd:  1  hod  now  come  to  the  posteript,  and  con- 
tinaud  Ciithfully. 

"  Moo  cousin  Alfred  fiit  la  potence  ;**  (here  I  was  intermpted  with 
peal^  loader  than  before,)  **  uiai't  je  me  marh*nii  aven  vons  qnand  mci 
desira  seront  morts.*' 

The  uproar  of  Isinghter  was  here  at  its  height ;  when  Leonie,  terrified 
and  bewildered  at  the  scen^,  sunk  on  a  chtiir  and  hid  her  face  in  Mr.  Sa- 
berville's  arms,  while  Hippoiite,  in  a  tmn!«port  of  fary,  jumped  op  on 
the  table,  snatched  the  letter,  and  swore  that  what  she  meant  to  write, 
was  what  my  readers  will  recollect  or  refer  to  in  Urppolite's  translated 
explanation. 

When  he  had  finished,  a  dozen  different  voicen  cried  out,  '*  How  do 
JOQ  know  elie  meuiit  to  say  all  that  ?** — *'  Who  put  those  sentiments  in- 
to her  pen  ?*'  And  at  this  moment  Leonie,  n»  if  struck  by  sadden  con- 
viction, started  from  hefseat,  and  advancing  towards  the  table,  with  an 
air  something  like  inspiration,  called  cut,  **Oh.  aentlemen,  I  new  see 
it  all !  This  is  one  of  the  old  esereUe*  the  wretch  used  to  dictate  to  me 
in  the  first  days  of  his  attendance,  when  I  did  not  know  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish! He  pretended  to  barn  them  all,  but  I  ree  be  has  basely  preserved 
tome — th<it  is  the  whole  truth  of  hi.'*  infamy!** 

•  However  litigious  may  be  the  spirit  of  Normandy,  there  are, no  peo- 
ple in  the  world  more  alive  to  an  act  of  base  injustice  than  the  worthy 
.  plaintiflfs  and  defendants  of  that  province-^and  these  designations  include 
on  one  occasion  or  another,  the  whole  population.  As  soon  then  aa 
Leonie's  honest-breathed  explanation  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the  listen- 
ers, a  shoot  of  indignation  assailed  Do  Chooflenr.  Ho  was  hooted  off 
the  table,  and  parsned  with  loud  yellx  of  disgust  and  reproach,  as  he 
slunk  oat  of  the  private  door,  under  cover  of  Faossecopie*s  protection. 
Ihis  instigator  of  the  unfortunate  trhevalier's  attempt  put  the  best  faoe 
he  conld  upon  the  matter,  protesting  that  he  was  qui'e  scandalized  at 
having  been  the  dupe  of  each  an  iofmiioos  design,  and  forswearing  D% 
Chouflear  forever.  (Uaotte  was  wheeled  off  the  scene,  nearly  insensi- 
ble roni  the  agitating  aceidents  of  the  uioiniog,  and  the  conrt  was  dis> 
ooJved. 

Erery  one  of  the  witnesas  of  this  hurried  and  rather  extraordinary 
aeene  offered  themselves  as  a  triumphant  escort  to  Mr.  Subervilk 
«nd  Leonie ;  bat  he  prudently  weighed  the  danger  of  appearing  an 
the  leader  of  even  a  village  tumult  in  opposition  to  the  royalist  party, 
and  having  «t  best  little  or  no  relish  for  popular  applause,  be  declined 
the  eompltiBentary  attendance  ;  and  as  the  bv-standers  separated  and 
quitted  him  in  compliance  with  his  wish  (all  throwing  longing  glan- 
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tke  Amy  with  him.    As  it  has  mlwa^  been  a  mazia  vttii  me  ihml 

people  shoald  aocepC  eTery  invitatiun  that  is  well  meant,  and  that 
does  not  clash  with  more  material  occapatioas,  with  a  proper  feeling 
of  one*s  own  little  consequence,  or  with  what  one  owes  that  of  oth- 
ers, this  of  Mr.  Suberville-  not  coming  within  any  of  those  excep- 
tions, I  closed  cheerfully  with  his  propospl^  and  walked  with  him  and 
Leonie  straight  to  Le  Valkm. 

As  my  re^iers  know  the  house  better  than  1  did  at  first  sight,  i 
shall  not  describe  it ;  but  1  must  delineate  the  scene  which  took  plane 
en  our  arriral.  We  were  met  on  entering  the.  hall  by  a  freith-leoking 
lass,  in  a  tight  boddice,  and  stiffened  cap,  about  half  the  height  of 
her  person,  whom  any  one  of  my  renders  would  instantly  have  cee- 
agnized  for  Lisette,  whose  face  beamed  with  joy  that  even  my  pees- 
ence  could  not  repress.  She  called  out  '*  Ah  my  dear  Miss  Leonie, 
who  do  yon  think  has  arrived  ?" 

"  Who^  dear  Lisette  ?"  cried  Leonie,  turning  as  pale  as  the  heti 
burning  wood-ashes,  and  immediately  glowing  as  red  as  the  sell^same 
eort  of  ashes  when  the  fire  is  relighled. 

*'  Who  but  Monsieur  Alfred  ?*V  answered  Lisette. 

"No  one  else?'*  faltered  Leonie ;  but  before  Lisette  could  leplj, 
a  fine-looking  youth  rushed  out  of  the  parlor  and  embraced  Leonie 
most  cordially.  This  youth  was  my  readers*  old  acquaintance,  AlO^d. 
I  hope  they  will  not  look  so  dissatisfied  as  his  cousin  did,  at  not  see. 
ing  any  companion  with  him. 

**  All  in  grood  time,**  said  he  to  Leonie's  inqmsitiye  and  anxioQe 
glance — ana  I  say  the  same  to  the  reader. 

"  Now  my  dear  Sir,"  continued  Alfred,  addressing  his  uncle,  **tlie 
negociation  of  rather  a  delicate  busineM  has  fallen  upon  a  great  bun- 
gler ;  but  1  hope  you  will  excuse  my  bad  management  G}t  the  salCe 
of  my  good  meaning.  I  am  just  going  to  introduee  to  you  a  gentle- 
man with  whose  name  you  ore  familiar,  but  whose  person  is  strange 
to  you — Mr.  George  Wilson,  of  Loudon." 

•*  Strange  to  us  r ' 


exclaimed  Leonie  w  ith  a  delighted  smile, 
followed  Alfred  with  her  eyes,  while  be  entered  a  room  at  the  right- 
hand  of  the  hall,  the  common  sitting  room  which  we  were  entermg, 
being  to  the  led.  He  returned  in  a  moment,  leading  in  a  tall,  sallow 
looking,  dark-haired  man  of  about  forty  yeara  of  age,  but  not,  I  eoold 
plainly  see,  the  person  whom  Leonie  thought  she  was  so  sore  ef. 
This  gentleman  explained  himself  to  Mr,  SuberrtUe,  in  an  easy  flew 
of  sumctently  bad  Fretich,  and  apologiteil  for  having  lent  his  nanM 
to  an  imposition,  howerer  innocent,  but  which  he  now  appeared  IW 
the  purpose  of  fully  clearing  up,  hot  only  to  Mr.  Suberville  and  We 
fkmily,  but  to  all  the  world.  This  was  all  inoompreheneible  to  ms^ 
but  1  shall  tell  things  as  they  happened,  supposing  myself  as  wiee 
then  as  I  became  afterwards,  rather  than  confoise  my  readefs  h^  a 
detail  of  my  cogitations  and  conjectores  at  the  ttme. 

'  Mr.  Suberville  and  Leonie  were  civil  bat  rather  ailent ;  bet  tfle 
itrange  Mr.  Wilson  soon  roused  them  to  attention,  by  begging  they 
Would  permit  the  entrance  of  the  person  wh*  had  formeeTy 
his  name,  assumed  his  appearance,  and  caused,  by  lue  mlic, 
'manifold  annoyance  to  them. 
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^  Oh  then,  where,  where  is  he  ?"  Why  torture  m  io  ?  Let  hin 
oome  in  !*'  exclaimed  Leonie.         * 

The  word  ms  was  amasingly'  pliCced  for  am,  as  my.  readers  hare  no 
doobt  observed  ;  but  all  subterfuges  of  expression  were  rendered 
onneeessary  by  the  out-bursting  (from  a  closet  where  he  had  been- 
placed  by  Alfred)  of  that  ha;sdsoQie  yooni^  felh»w  whom  my  readen 
have,  I  hope,  been  longing  to  shake  hands  with  once  more. 

I  cannot  attempt  even  to  sketch  the  scene—the  transports  of  the 
young  man — the  agitated  delight  of  Leonie — ^the  pleased  astonish- 
ment of  Mr.  Suberville — the  mixture  of  awkwardness  and  enjoy- 
ment which  I  myself  felt — the  friendly  sympathy  of  Alfred  and  the 
real  Mr.  Wilson — the  singing  and  dancing  and  crying  of  Lisette,  in 
the  style  so  common  to  all  the  warm-hearted  kindly  peasants  of 
France— and  to  orewn  all,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  thnmpmg  against 
the  floor,  which  proceeded  from  the  toQm  above,  occupied,  as  I.  af- 
terwards found  out,  by  Madame  Sut>erville. 

'<  This  is  really  overwhelming,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Suberville.  *^  It 
is  almost  too  much — but  it  is  certainly  verr  like  happiness.  We 
must  not,  however,  go  too  fast.  J  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these 
emotions.  Sir  :  but  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  fully  and  frankly,  who  yen 
are.^" 

*<  Who  am  1 .'"  cried  the  young  man — ^^'ask  yourself,  my  dear 
good  Sir — ask  her  !  Who  am  I,  Leonie  ?  Does  not  yont  heart  tell 
you  ?  Who  could  I  be  but  Edward  Mowbray  your  affianced  hus- 
band from  infancy— 7not  bound  by  legal  promises,  but  united  by  the 
dearest  of  all  ties,  bv  sentiment  and  passion !  Do  you  not  recognise 
me.  Sir  ?  Look  here  then  at  these  documents — ^these  much-wished- 
far  documents,  whore  want  alone  has  kept  me  thus  long  in  the  tor- 
tures of  suspense  and  sufferiog — ^but  whose  tardy  arriviJ  now  repays 
me  for  all ;  establishing  ray  identity,  and  giving  me  the  sanction  of 
a  parent's  com>ent  to  the  only  step  wliich  is  now  wanting  to  make  me 
wUd  with  joy!'— 

»  Hold,  hold,  Edward  !'*  cried  Mr.  Wilson— «*thiB  is  a  serioua  mo- 
ment." 

**  And  am  I  not  serious  ?"  cried  Mowbray,  taking  Leonie's  hand, 
tnd,  kissing  it  with  rapturous  expression. 

The  secret  of  a  story  (when*  there  is  one)  once  openly  divulged, 
or  the  main  point  of  interest  detailed,  I  believe  it  is  wise  in  the  nar- 
rator to  compress,  and  hurry  over,  and  wind  up  the  auxiliary  mattier 
Ml  quickly  as  possible.  I  shall,  therefore,  with  all  due  brevity,  per- 
form what  remains  of  my  task. 

From  Edward  Mowbray's  explanation,  given  with  a  most  laudable 
rapidity,  that,  from  the  first  dawning  of  reason,  he  had  felt  precisely 
the  same  sentiment,  but  in  a  much  stronger  degree  towards  him. 
His  father  encouraged  it,  for  his  views  always  were  to  establish  Ed- 
ward in  some  of  the  commercial  ports  of  France  ;  and  from  the 
strong  impression  made  on  him  by  Mr.  Suberville,  during  his  hurried 
visit,  added  to  all  he  could  collect  of  his  character  and  circumstances, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  child,  he  actually  planned  the  future  Union 
of  the  infant  couple,  and  he  fostered  the  notion  in  his  son  with  a 
Jniogled  paternal  and  commercial  pertinacity.    The  notion  went  ofti 


m  we  know,  nia  the  kiMmMge  o€  Mr.  Bdbenrille**  rqiii ;  «kI  Mr. 
Movbimjr  bein|r  a  man  of  the  worid,  iMvd  in  a  eoantia^  houae,  ftnA 
•■e  of  those  reelly  food,  hat  widely  erria^  &tfam«  w£d  eaa  see  n^ 
hope  of  happinefla  for  their  children,  if  it  be  not  built  oo  ignots  of 
gold,  frit  it  hisdnty  to  root  ottt  every  thov^t  from  Edward  •  mind^ 
that  led  towards  the  lon^-cheriahed  ohject  of  his  future  views.    To 
do  this,  with  a  yooth  of  eighteen,  was,  we  know,  very  difficult ;  and 
in  the  sequel,  he  foond  it  to  be  impossible.     Edward's  temper  pos> 
SBssed  much  of  that  impetnoos  obstinacy  which  is  allied  with  many 
•oUe  traits  of  dispositioo,  and  he  frit  to  ihe  bottom  ol  his  heart,  thoun 
sentiments  which  he  so  briefly  and  forcibly  ottered  in  the  speech  re* 
•orded  just  now.    These  sentiments,  bom  and  nurtured  in  a  spirit 
sf  romance,  so  natural  to  the  hifh-minded  native  of  a  land  of  liberty^ 
had  gsined  streufth  from  opposition.     Edward  pleased  himself  with 
the  notion  of  the  singularity  of  his  attachoient ;  and  he  so  long  in» 
dulged  himself  in  fancies  coneeminig  the  little  white  creature  that 
had  been  growing  up  with  him,  as  it  were,  from  childhood,  that  no 
vsal  affiwtion  for  a  known  object  could  have  exceeded  the  strength 
which  this  acquired.    To  6x  him  mors  steadily  to  business,  and  lla^ 
ler  his  pride,  his  father  had  pot  his  name  as  a  partner  into  the  firm  ; 
but  Edward,  without  being  insensible  to  this  great  proof  of  cowfi^ 
dence,or  the  advantages,  to  be  derived  from  it,  always  caknlaled  tho 
lattoraa  half  for  himself,  and  h^f  for  Leonie  ;  for  he  was  resolvo4 
■ever  to  ^bandon  his  romantic  attochment,  while  a  rational  hope  ro^ 
sained  for  him  to  cliuff  to.    A  first  step  towards  his  purpose  was  to 
learn  French,  and  this  he  aoeompliirfied  by  means  of  an  emigrant  Por 
ffisian,  with  soch  ardent  attention,  that  be  became  a  complete  adept 
in  the  language,  and  spoke  it  with  greet  ease  and  good  accent,  in  a 
oouple  of  years.     One  of  the  articles  of  his  partnership  w  ith  hift 
&tlkrr  stjpnlatod  that  he  should,  on  reaching  twenty-nine-yean,  pew* 
•eed  to  France  to  establish  himself  in  that  conntrv,  as  a  correspon- 
dent branch  of  the  main  house  at  Philadelphia ;    out  a  very  dangev- 
#«s  and  prolonged  illnew,  which  about  that  time  assailed  liis  Ihther, 
forced  htm  to  remain  two  years  mere  in  America.     During  all  Ihs 
while  he  resisted  every  temptation  to  abandon  his  boyish,  and  per^ 
haps  I  may  confess,  his  wild  attachment ;  and  none  but  Leonie,  o^ 
known,  unseen,  sad  perhaps  lost  to  him   for  ever,   by   marrisge, 
or  even  death — ^none  other  could   make  the   slightest   impression 
•pon  him.    He  wis,  however,  extremely  goard^  with  his  fathor^ 
and  so  completely,  yet  grsdually,  had  he  declined  aM  mention  of 
her,  that,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  for  France,  the  father  ro> 
joiced  in  the  belief  that  he  had  lost  all  remains  of  his  early  fanc^. 
ftut  he  was  undeceived  before  the  ship,  which  bore  Edward  awa^,. 
had  sailed  out  of  sight  of  land ;  for  a  letter,  written  by  the  latter,  ami 
loft  with  a  friend  to  be  delivered  to  his  father  immediately  after  hio 
departure,  told  him>  in  a  strain  at  once  dutiful,  affectionate,  and  firsa, 
that  the  chiel  impuUe  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  home  for  tho 
first  time,  and  to  part  with  his  only  parent,  was  that  leadiog  hope  of 
his  life— which  1  need  not  here  dilate  on. 

His  earliest  letter  from  Eni^land,  where  he  first  touched  the  soil  of 
Europe,  was  to  the  same  effect  \  and  when  he  proceeded  to  PariSi 
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wAj  In  1816,  Mjoomittiiied  by  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  th«  partners  in  » 
house  iBtimstely  connected  with  that  of  Mowbray  and  Son,  he  most 
fnlly  Mtmitted  that  grentteman  to  his  confidence.  By  his  agcoey  en* 
qohFies  were  made  as  to  the  state  of  Mr.  8uberTtlle''8  birotimslanoei 
and  situatioA,  with  psrticalars  relative  to  Leonie,  Alfred,  De  Chou- 
flear,  and  the  other  persons  less  intimately  eonnceted  with  Le  Vsl- 
hm.  Edward  had  thus  acquired  a  fund  of  intelltgence,  and  was 
devising  with  WiL«on  some  plan  for  gaining  admittance  to  the  fttmi- 
ly,  when  the  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  caught  their  attention, 
and  it  was  quickly  agreed  that  Mowbray  should  make  use  of  WiK 
son's  name  and  pa-sport,  and  disguise  himself  as  he  best  might,  for 
the  support  of  his  assumed  character.  The  success  of  his  stratagem 
has  been  detailed,  and  he  was  not  a  week  under  the  roof  with  Leonie, 
before  he  wrote  onoe  more  to  his  father,  wilh  a  vehemence  that  carrt- 
ed  every  thing  before  it.  Answers  to  his  letters  arrived,  but  not  till 
he  had  quitlea  Mr.  8nberville*8  house,  and  been  more  than  a  month 
at  Paris,  enclosing  him,  as  he  required,  certificates  of  his  baptism, 
lad  his  father's  formal  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Leonie,  without 
which  doeaments  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  could  not  taktf 
place  according  to  the  French  laws. 

But  even  these  papers  did  not  allow  of  bin  immediate  return  to 
Le  Vallon,  fdr  the  representation  made  to  the  authorities  subsequent 
to  his  flight,  the  suspicions  attending  on  it,  the  persecution  of  *Mr. 
^uberville,  and  the  proceedings  something  very  like  outlawry, 
against  AUred,  formed  a  host  of  difficulties  which  it  required  great 
perseverance,  no  small  intereat,  and  much  time  to  overcome.  AH 
this  may  be  well  understood  by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
Mrirggle  with  the  looseness,  littleness,  and  slujrgishnessthat  clog  the 
march  of  even  small  matters  of  French  government.  All,  however, 
through  the  main  exertions  of  Wilson  and  his  connections,  was  final- 
ly arranged.  The  whole  case  was  examined  into  by  the  prefect  of 
tjie  department,  and  such  a  host  of  circumstances  came  to  light,  cot' 
robontive  of  the  misconduct  of  Faussecopie,  and  the  incapacity  of 
Glautte,  that  the  order  for  Mr.  Subervi lie's  liberation,  the  exculpa- 
tion of  Alfred,  and  the  |)ardon  of  Wilson  and  Mowbiay  for  their  in- 
Ihiction  of  the  strict  police  regulation  relative  to  passports,  was  fol- 
1:  wed  by  a  deliberation  on  the  propriety  of  dismissing  the  mayor,  and 
the  adjoint  of  the  may^ir  of  the  commune  known  tome  and  my  read- 
ers by  the  name  of  the  Three  Villages. 

When  Mowbray  had  finished  his  short  recital,  and  the  flurry  of 
feelings  and  flutterings  of  heart  which  had  agitated  the  psrty  more  ' 
or  less,  had  subsided,  the  first  measure  of  Wilson,  Mowbray,  and 
Alfred,  was  to  go  to  the  Mairie  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  them- 
selves and  their  documents  in-  all  due  form.  They  requested  me  to 
accompany  them^talong  with  Mr.  Suberville,  as  a  couple  of  credible 
.  witnesses  might  be  necessary  m  their  dealings  with  such  a  slippery . 
per»onage  as  Faussecopie.  When  we  reached  the  office,  we  saw 
Glautte  sitting  quite  stfll  in  his  chair,  while  Francois  was  pouring 
c^t  some  whispered  reasoninp;  in  his  ear.  As  we  approached  the 
deputy  magistrate,  he  was  evidently  astonished ;  but  recpvering,  in 
ft  second,  hii  cool  shrewdness  of  look,  he  examined  the  various  pn- 


IM  TUS  TOUBB   AV  MtsAWO* 

pert,  pnmoanoed  ill  to  be  rights  ejEpreswd  his  happinets  at  tbe  met* 
ter  having  terminated  so  satisfactorily;  aad  was  just  beginning  to 
lead  a  moral  lesson  to  Mowbray  on  the  impropriety  of  his  eonduct^ 
wben  the  Utter  abraptly  begged  him  to  save  himself  the  tmnble.and 
required  him  to  regularly  registei  the  first  fbraul  annoaocemeot  of 
Edward  Mowbray's  and  Leonie  Saber ville*s  joint  engagement  of 
marriage,  sanciioned  bj  the  consent  of  their  respective  parents  ia 
all  the  reffolar  forms  of  law. 

I  hope  1  have  not  taken  my  readers  by  surprise ,  and  thiit  they^  will 
not  consider  this  moinentoaa  affair  too  hastily  d4H:ided  on.  In  case 
any  such  qualms  dhould  srise,  let  me  entieat  them  to  recollect  that 
the  parties  were  intimately  and  daily  known  to  each  other  for  four 
months ;  and  that  the  legal  formalities  required  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  before  that 

'  Contumationderovtly  to  be  wished—" 

time  enough  in  all  conscience  for  any  couple  who  seriously  intended 
to  marry,  and  who  have  method  enough  iu  their  madness  to  remem- 
ber  that  most  appropriate  of  adages,  ^^delays  are  dangerous.'* 

At  this  unexpected  announcement  Faussecopie  positively  changed 
colour;  not  that  1  mean  to  libel  that  heart's  blood  of  the  ho&est  breast, 
which  rushes  blushingly  through  the  fVame,  at  every  generous  im- 
pulse, or  modest  agitation.  Faussecopie's  surfjoe  showed  no  such 
colouring  as  this ;  but  the  bile  of  his  constitution  set  aH  its  bitter- 
ness afltiat,  and  turned  tlte  yellow  tinge  of  bis  cheek  into  a  kind  of 
tawny  orange.  He  paused,  fauIUred,  took  up  his  pen,  laid  it  down 
again^  opened  his  registry  book,  and  ailer  a  shake  of  the  head  which 
seemed  to  settle  his  purpose,  and  having  whi«perf-d  a  word  or  two  to 
his  superior,  who  nodded  consent,  he  protested,  that  ^^however  anx- 
ious he  might  be  to  give  immediate  attention  to  the  natural  wish  of 
the  amiable  and  respectable  parties,  his  worship  the  Mayor  felt  bound 
to  pause  awhile,  in  consideration  of  the  unsettled  claims  which 
another  gentleman  put  forward  to  the  hand  of  the  yogng  lady.** 

<*  Out  on  this  filthy  claim  !'*  cried  Mowbray,  striking  the  table  with 
his  clenched  first,  *^  and  dare  you  as  a  magistrate,  sit  here  to  talk  thus  i 
Take  care  of  yourself,  sir.  And  as  to  your  principal,  yonder,  who 
dozes  while  you  act,  neither  he  nor  you  are  aware  of  the  danger  yo« 
are  running,  from  the  outraged  justice  of  your  country;  nor  see  the 
naked  sword  which  hangs  suspended  over  your  heads.  * 

At  these  words,  Glautte  started  up  in  his  chair  with  surprising  ani- 
matiun,  cast  his  eyes  upwards  and  reared  out  lustily,  *'A  naked 
sword!  Treason,  treason,  murder!  Jacques,  Jacques,  I  say  !  Wheel 
me  out  of  this  den  of  thieves — my  life  is  beset — the  English  are 
around  me, — Long  live  the  King !  Long  live  the^mperor ! — Long 
live  the  Burbons ! — Long  live  the  Republic !  Oh,  where  am  1,  where 
am  1,  where  am  I !  Oh,  oh  !" 

With  these  expressions,  growing  more  faint  at  every  fall,  he  sank 
back  insensible  in  the  chair :  and  while  he  was  wheeled  off,  Fausso* 
eopie  made  the  required  entry  in  proper  order;  and  that  was  the  l«sl 
act  of  official  duty  he  ever  performed. 


Mattefi  now  bttrri«d  qoioUy  oa.  Molrbmy  «i»ore  he  wo«M  ^ 
•tnigbt  to  HifpoUte,  who  he  aacertoiDed  was  at  Foaaecopie'a  apari- 
a^nt  waiting  fox  ttight-fkll  to  akttik  off  to  hia  aea^atde  retreat.  We 
fmmd  it  vain  to  ^ppoae  biniy  even  had  we  wiabed  it ;  bat  we  tbboght 
ll  well' to  finiab  the  aflbir.  To  Paoafecopie'a  lodgfinga  we  aiocorOingly 
went;  and  it  was  arrange^  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  enter  first,  and 
demand  a  fomal  reeantation  of  the  abusive  paragraph  insertod  in  the 
newspapers  against  his  nmme,  though  not  actually  meant  for  him. 
We  walked  in  the  unti-room  while  he  entered;  and  we  eould  readilj 
distinffuiah  firom  poor  Hippolite*s  faltering  tone,  as  he  replied  to  Wil- 
son's deinaad,  that  be  shook  in  every  joint  Thinking,  howeTer, 
from  Wilson's  calmness,  that  he  might  venture  to  be  bullying,  or 
soaething  approaching  to  it,  he  refused  any  recantation,  saying  that 
he  had  no  tntentioo  ofinjuring  Mr.  Wilson  ;  but  thai  he  woulJ  heap 
with  the  atmost  odium,  the  vHlaan  who  assumed  his  name  and  ap- 
pearance,  -and  who  fled  from  the  chastisement  thut  he  panted  to  in- 
flict on  hiaa.  At  these  words,  Mowbniy  burst  into  the  roem^  follow- 
ed by  Mr.  Suberville  «nd  myself.  When  Hipfolite  saw  him,  he 
loeked  with  incredible  velocity  right  and  left)  as  if  he  balanced  whetb* 
er  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  window,  or  dart  up  the  chimney ; 
but  Mowbray's  rapid  ad wice  decided  htm  to  take  a  safer  movement|  . 
and  he  betook  himself  to  his  eld  and  favorite  attitude  of  supplicationl 
He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  on  Mowbray's  mercy — and  1  need 
not  dwell  en  the  rest.  He  signed  not  only  a  fall  recantation  of  hiv 
aspersions  om  ^  George  Wilson,  native  of  London,"  but  also  an 
ampfe  disavowal  of  all  his  claims  on  Leonie ;  he  gave  up  the  fabri- 
eated  love  letters,  as  well  as  the  precious  tokens,"  to  use  FausseccH 
pie's  phras«,  on  the  possession  of  which,  his  assertions  bad  also  been 
founded  ;  and  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  his  meanness,  be  turned 
velnntary  approver  against  his  accomplice  Faussecopie ;  and  being 
in  the  confession  vein,  betrayed  the  whole  secret  of  their  clandestine 
tricks  upon  the  revenue. 

Armed  with  these  '« brief,"  hot  very  strong  «*  authorities,"  we  all 
retired  ;  and  Mr.  Suberville  was  in  the  very  act  of  declaring  his  in- 
tention of  preparing  a  whole  statement  of  Faussecopie's  conduct,  to 
be  forwarded  to  government,  when  a  messenger  met  us  in  great 
haste,  demanding  the  immediate  presence  of  Blr.  Suberville  at  the 
Maine,  where  tlw  perfect  had  just  arrived  for  a  special  purpofe,  and 
where  death,  in  his  own  proper  person,  was  performing  the  same 
operation  upon  l>octor  Olautte,  which  Doctor.  Glautte  had  so  fire- 
gently  performed  (during  his  professional  practice,)  on  many  a  poor 
patient 

We  forthwith  retraced  our  steps  to  the  Mairie,  and  were  received  by 
the  prefect^  n  venerable  and  reapectable  looking  man,  who  advanced 
towards  Mr.  Suberville  with  a  gracious  and  cordial  demeanor.  He 
had  received  from  government  the  final  directions  that  Glautte  and 
FauaKcopie  ahouldbe  superseded  if,  upon  minute  inquiiy,  he  was 
satisfied  of  their  demerit ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  spot 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  affair,  announcing  their  di^ 
missal,  if  such  should  be  his  (tecision,  and  replacing  them  for  the  pre- 
Mnt  by  individuals  of  his  choice,  until  definite  measures  could  be 
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Uoiited.  Thw  bMBff  the  fbrtanato  atiaant  «o  bUmIi  th>-fciror 
VMMweope,  and  his  worlhlcM  wyarwiy  BAr.  SatetviUe  4elatted  kis 
•videnM  with  moeli  clMme«»  tmd  De  Cho»i<nr,  timm— 14  ^am 
the  Mune  psrpoK,  depoieA  ta  hue  fonwrr  ccwfeMioiMi*  The 
«ms  promfiC  in  his  prooeediiigs.  He  CttUid  in 
tnnaiinc^  to  him  in  no  mnaand  mimtmg-  fkrmmf  hi 
•1  ftom  the  iTMi  h»  had  ahMed.  Fiwcioiit  endM: 
mphr,  and  in  ptoof  of  bii  woiChinaai,  heliaj^  the  nnhuppy^  m^^^ 
•a  be  dKMight,  dying  I>oetor,  by  oifeiia^  tO'  praduoe  hie  leliw 
•flerinf  aUegiances  to  Napoleon  diniae  the  nandrad  daya,  held  haa^ 
aa  Fawaecopie  pioteated,  only  ifarenjh  hi»  intatfttenoe  and  4A>ytp 
lathe  BeofDone. 

The  prefect  Mhed  him  for  ttie-  lalteiv  which  ha.  ■BoerdhMljr  pt^ 
daeed ;  but  it  cewld  not  epeape  Iheheen  aye  of  Mr.  SttberTiUe^  wh« 
examined  it  with  the  prefeet,  thai  twoer  thrive  lUght  chengaein  phr^ 
■aology  ware  evideatly  in  the  hand  writ ing  of  Phiniaeaipiai.  Nat  r^ 
aallectiaf  these,  which  were  dsne  in»su-hi£itqai  aM^vameat^  wationiiti 
as  he  lint  read  Glaatte's  serhwl,  pen  in  hand,  he  wee,  pioMily  fca 
the-firtt  time  in  his  life,  taken  eff  faia  guardt  and  ha  eOofBesad  Hm 
laet.  Btit  In  reply  to  the  prefect's  demand  why  iie  ftdled  la  inWnm 
the  government  ef  the  meamlm  of  wlaoh  he  aeoarad  hb  dampptnval^ 
ha  replied  thet  gratitode  towardi  Oiailtle  had  bean  hiainellvafor^cBn^ 
eaalment*  «^  Gratitude,  base  man !"  eaelaimed  the  itHiigaant  prefect; 
iMng  from  his  seat,  *^  How  dnrat  jron  prolaiie  a  namaaesalrad  t  Xini 
It  ia  loa  late'— nothing  can  save  yen  from  weU^matlted  dtsginae.  fte» 
tire  from  my  presence,  and  hold  jponreelf  ready  to  eater  into  the  aa^ 
plesi  account  ot  year  two  years'  eendact  in  the  execatlen  ef  Che  e^ 
ared  eOce  of  oMgistracy,  which,  Uka  onrhiaasad  raligioo, 
iir  pollution  trom  the  vilenem  of  its  minietera." 

^•Jllloneieur'le  Prefect,  hear  me,"  cried  Fansaaoopleln  a- 
Ine,  **re^erin|p  as  I  do  the  throne  sad  the  altar" — 

"Impious  miscreaut,  away!"  reiterated  the  prefect^ «*or  yom  wiB 
ftrce  me  to  proclaim  yonr  basenesa  by  callihg  itilhearaa'of'tlaepellee 
la  rid  me  ot  your  presence !" 

The  miserable  culprit  walked  out»  and;  flnmMied>  wiHv  a* 
llgnad  by  himself,  he  quitted  the  tlUagBthafreTenuii^  and:  hna 
Mce,  I  hope,  been  heard  of  ia  its  aeighherhood^ 

De  Chonileur  was  etealing  off  by  anseher  door, 
been  sauffling  and  cr^iag  during  the  whale  of 
hnt  the  ptefeel  steppe  him  by  calling  out '^OhevaOer da  Chuiiinw, 
listen  I  you' have  disgrseed  the  order  to  whiehyoQ  bdang;"  (I 


Hippolite  put  the  opposite  flap  of  his  coat  oyer  his  red  ribbon^  **  ymm 
have  sullied  your  noble  blood,"  (every  drop  at  it  lushni  ap  »!»  bin  , 


ft«*e)  '*but  your  eenreasiei.s  laa^^-  daim 

■ately  we  have  now  no  BMtileine3eistenoa,wlleaaemansfbaftlrami 

etatton  might  be  quietly  shut  ap  and  paaishi^  withoot  pahfteiy  d» 

Cding  his  femily  and  rank.    Yoa  asay  theaefi 
ment  and  ecpoeure.    I  shall  lay  vans  ease  bafasa  tfcektnii.  I»1 
■wantime  retire  to  your  lesidante,  heei^qBiataad  eepenl^** 
.  •«Oho!  ehoi  ohe!"  sobbed  Hippeliia  mi  he  itole  away;  and. 
batter  tane  waa  the  lasl  ef  hiathat  I  aiiw  hanniiwillaiMam    Thn  j 


fec(  TfireA  to  wipMi  dl4t«MDiif'«ii  tM  attkr  ofdtuttA^  m  kit- 
Aeath  nii^ht  mt«  the  aecMsity  of  hl«  dif  graee ;  b^t  6li«tte  had  Ml 
the  leut  iBtattttioA  >of  ^  ^y^f*  He  •ertoinly  had  a  freflh  parti  y  Ik  stroha, 
•ad  was  RobaeqaeBAly  r«piaeed  by  a  new  mayor,  ar#ipa«liihl«iBhah* 
itaat  of  ififi  aif  the  vittagaa;  but  tor  aught  I  know  he  alill  lingora  oo 
■I  hia  roiaorabie  deadniiid-olire  sCalo»  witboak  oxoilinf  tho  leaat  i>o- 
giot,  and  aeacooljr  tho  laoal  oomaniaorotiim  ui  the  iaJtabUaata. 


GHAPTER  XIU. 


Tax  prahalionarf  wiaki,  betvoett  the  lo^l  f uUic  OBcafo«e«t 
the  anioM  trf*  ike  ieoera,  <woffe  |>aMmg  fopidly  oror,  and  I  hearta^ 


ly  parti6«paAod  ia  tte  amtdhiao  of  eaioyiiieBt  which  waa  throws 
avoaftd  all;  ftr  -eveti  MadaoM  Suherrule  had  ahakea  off  Uippolitof 
•ad  waa  quite  leaaaciled  to  hia  rival.  I  had  dropfod  io,  aa  it  wera, 
ao  apdyittfeo  the  aoeae,  that  imj  preaenoe  leemed  neeeasaxy  to  ito 
completaMa*  rather  than  an  iiatniiian  on  tho  «hief  aetofa;  aiul  whila 
Aey,  oa.theia  paata^  aeeaaed  jdeaaeAio  eonaider  aae  in  Ihe  light  of 
aneof  thoao  pieaaaef  good  lack,  fkadliarlv  called  a  God-eead ;  1,  ia 
teyoM  way,  eooM  aothtlp  gtAimg  deeply  iatereated,  and  etririi^ 
to  be  iaiimatoij  infoiaaed  in  the  aBuaiitest  detaJla  of  their  former 
Jh«a.  i  do  not  thiak  I  caa^eoaoict  nyaelf  of  haring  had  the  alicbi- 
•at  iate^ieB  of  «ooacunittiBf  any  of  thia  to  prmt  at  the  iiaBOi  How 
ennld  I  ?  for  it  aerer  aeoaned  to  me  to  venture  myadj  to  the  ^ery 
ardeal  of  paUieaAioa ;  bat  aaereiy  from  aa  iaqaiaitiTe  tara  in  inter- 
•atiag  aiattera^  I  Bteova  >o  make  maater  of  all  I  coald.  The  leaolt 
waa  manyAolooe  eonveraaftion  with  aaeh  of  the  partiea  aa  were 
within  my  reach  ;  aad  aoaae  facta  relatin|^  U>  the  othera  I  had  at  aec- 
•ad  hand.  Bai  my  gyeat  help  waa  in  the  joarnal  kept  faithfully  bv 
Mr.  Suberrille,  froaa  hia  wedding  day,  in  which  waa  recorded  (with 
a  vegalftrity  aad  paeciaion  qaita  worthy  the  emulation  of  thoae  whe 
ate  pvoae  to  that  method  of  catahiag  foUy  aa  it  fliea,  and  pinning 
their  ioaeot  chaervaliona  to  paper)  almoat  all  the  leading  partieiilaia 
of  my  atory.  I  always  think  it  well  to  state  the  Mmroea  from  whenoa 
^ly  materials  are  drawa ;  aad  I  hope  my  readers  will  approve  of  what 
appeara  to  me  a  laodable  deaire  for  aecoraev. 

The  eaattea,  -ooHages,  carriages  and  other  conatraotioBa,  whieh 
were  built  in  the  air  daring  a  fof  tnigfat,  were  very  delightful,  and  lit 
to  be  oectipied  by  such  enthuaiaata  aa  Edward  and  Leonie.  Bat  they 
were  every  one  ahaken  to  their  foaadationa  one  morning,  by  the  wea- 
toriv  wind,  which  blew  a  gattaat  veaael  into  one  of  the  French  porta, 
wilhja  letter  for  Mr.  Mocwbray  direct  from  Fhiladelphia.  The  plans 
0f  the  knrera  had  been  hitherto  all  along  running  on  the  happineaa  of 
Wng^aettled,  aad  aataUiahed  finidly  at  Rouen,  ia  coaiplotion  of  Mi. 
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Mowbrav  B  plant,  wHb  Le  Valloii  ibr  their  eonBtfv  boose,  Taitf  oot 
and  decorated  according  to  their  own  tastes,  and  Mr.  and  Madame 
BubervDIe  passing  with  tbemtran^yailly  the  remainder  of  their  daTa— 
I  had  written  years^  bat  it  is  better  to  coant  in  the  coin  most  Kkelj 
to  be  within  the  reckoning  of  mortality.  Both  the  old  aad  the  yoong 
•ouple  were  wall  pleased  with  these  plans,  and  it  meTereecnrred  to 
them  that  their  arrangements  were  sobjecl  to  the  chance  and  change 
which  hover  over  human  projects.  ^ 

This  letter  was  from  the  elder  Bilr.  Mowbraj,  and  it  stated  in  snb- 
staiice,  that  since  he  wrote  last,  he  had  experienced  a  severe  though 
not  dangerous  return  of  illness.  That  under  those  circnmstancea 
lie  found  himself  utterly  uneble  to  cope  with  the  perilong  cares 
of  business,  unaided  by  the  presence  of  bis  son.  That  be  consider* ' 
ed  it  essentia]  to  abandon  for  the  present,  the  scheme  of  transplanting 
the  old  trunk  o(  tlieir  prosperity,,  to  a  new  soil  ;  for  as  to  carrying 
on  both  establishments,  he  pronounced  it  impossible.  He  spoke  o€ 
the  hope  of  seeing  his  son  again,  with  his  beauteous  bride.  He  final. 
ly  prayed  him  to  get  married  as  quick  as  possible ;  hoped  his  letter 
would  arrire  in  sufficient  time  to  bear  his  blessing  as  their  accompep 
■iment  to- the  altar,  and  begged  that  instantly  after  they 'were  unit- 
ed, they  would  embark  in  the  first  ship  sailing  from  Invre,  and  re- 
move all  his  doubts  and  fears  of  their  caompliance  with  whet  he 
would  not  call  a  command,  knowing  that  in  giving  if  the  form  of  • 
request,  he  ensured  its  amplest  and  most  immediate  fulfilment. 

This  caused  great  and  sudden  grief  to  all  the  parties  except  Ed- 
ward, and  even  be  felt  strongly  for  the  unhappiness  about  to  be  in* 
llicted  on  Mr.  SuberviHe  and  his  wif^.  Madame  wept  plenteoualy 
en  this  occasion,  but  Mr.  Suberville  smothered  all  appearanceof  emo- 
tion, and  was  the  first  to  say  to  Leonie  and  Edward,  *^  Too  most 
fo."  I  was  present  at  this  tieene,  and  i  was  certainly  astonished  al 
is  apparent  indifference ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that  his  feelings 
resembled  flints,  which,  though  possessing  coMness  and  hardness 
more  than  common,  yet  when  struck  upon  by  the  proper  metal,  send 
forth  sparks  of  a  brighter  flame  than  sofier  substances  may  emit. 

To  get  fast  to  the  end  of  my  story,  Leonie  aud  Edward  were  ma^ 
vied  ;  and  a  week  afterward*;  having  taken  leave  of  Madame  SLhiT- 
ville,  who  was  cheated  into  a  belief  thaA  they  were  soon  agmin  to  ie> 
turn,  they  set  off  for  Havre  to  embark  for  Philadelphia,  accompanied 
by  Liaet'e,  wl>o  would  not  abandon  Leonie,  and-  escorted  to  the  sea 
side  by  Mr.  Suberville,  Alfred  and  myself,  Mr.  Wilson  havii^  sons 
days  before  set  out  for  England. 

Our  short  journey  was  truly  melancholy,  f  may  be  well  supposed 
to  have  been  the  person  least  aflected,  but  1  really  could  not  witneas 
the  scene  unmoved.  Alfred  seemed  deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  hie 
dear  cousin  Leonie,  and  his  valued  friend  Mowbray ;  but  there  wee 
a  manliness  in  his  honest  sorrow  that  kept  him  up.  Mowbray  hink 
gelf  with  all  his  happiness,  fVlt  as  if  a  heavy  cloud  were  passmg  be-> 
tween  him  and  the  bright  rays  he  had  been  baakingin.  Lisetle  was 
blubbering  without  any  respite.  Leonie  sat  beside  Mr.  Suberville^ 
with  his  hands  between  hers,  and  big  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks 
in  continootts  dr6ps.     He  apoke  noti^  nor  did  he  weep-^then ;  hoi 


a*  ht  that  Memed  alttoft  to  choke  him,  bnmt  naoeasiiifflj  from  tlM 
man*!  bieaot.  In  thim  way  we  went  on  wearily,  ana  at  the  cloae 
ef  the  dar  we  reached  Havre.  The  town  was  in  a  great  bnatle,  and 
almoet  all  the  inneonite  full.  For  five  weeki  a  constant  wind  had 
been  blowing  diieetJy  into  the  harbor,  totally  pre^vnting  the  depart- 
ore  of  any  one  of  the  iMny  ehiiw  that  htA  been  gathering  both  dar- 
ing and  before  that  period.  One  hundred  and  fifty  tail  were  thae 
•weather-bound,  and  many  a  prayer  was  daily  sent  up  by  the  pie«s, 
and  many  a  cuiae  aiatieiied  dewnwards  by  tlie  profligate  ezpectaals 
ef  a  chaa^ ;  the  one  party  invoking  a  favorable  breese,  and  the  oth- 
er execrating  its  delay. 

On  the  evening  of  out  arvival  there  was  a  aame  than  ordinary  -sea- 
aMion  ezetted^  in  eonseqnenoe  of  some  syaptDms  which  pretty  eer- 
laanly  announced  a  change  of  wind.  Manv  xe-embarkations  toA 
place,  and  the  ships  and  the  inns  were  mutoallr  in  a  bustle.  We  g»t 
badaooommodations  with  much  difficulty  ;  and  the  night  passed  ov»r 
heavily  enoiurh.  When  morning  dawned  all  was  in  motion,  lot  tibfi 
wind  had  really  shifted  to  a  favorable  point,  and  every  hand  in.  Ilia 
aumeroas  fleet  was  employed  i|i  making  ready  for  the  turn  of  tide, 
which  was  to  take  place  at  nine  o'clock.  During  this  period  tha 
quay  was  a  scene  of  indesehhable  confusion.  What  with  loading  9^ 
bi^gage,  palling  of  ropes,  wevhiug  ol  anchors,  bending  of  stulav 
shouting  on  board  the  ship%  ana  answering  uproar  from  the  porterp, 
boatmen  and  sailors  en  snore,  and  passengers  borriedly  embarking, 
one  might  have  thought  it  impossible  that  all  these  elements  of  dif - 
order  could  ever  subside  into  a  calm ;  and  it  seemed  full  as  difficult 
that  feeling  and  sentiment  should  in  such  a  scene  find  space  or  leif- 
ore  for  expression.  Yet  during  this  bustling  interval  what  scenes  pf 
beart-felt  sorrow  did  I  see  displayed,  frtim  objects  that  seemed  ^ 
stand  isolated  and  unobserved  by  all  the  rest,  who  each  followed  tba 
impulae  of  their  own  emotions,  unnoticed  in  their  turns.  , 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  on  the  painful  picture  represented  Igr 
the  mass  of  mourners,  who  threw  such  a  shade  of  sorrow  over  tl|e 
otherwise  animated  scene.  But  of  all  the  groups  of  wretcbedoets 
which  caught  my  view,  none  possessed  for  me  such  acute  interest  ^M 
was  naturallv  excited  by  the  observation  ef  Mr.  Suberville  and  Ic- 
onic. All  toe  tenderness  of  her  heart  was  called  forth.  All  other 
feelings  seemed  swallowed  up  in  her  grief  at  parting  with  her  bene- 
actor,  her  protector,  her  more  than  father ;  she  clunff  to  him  weep- 
ing, while  her  husband  busied  himself  embarking  aU  their  effect^, 
and  in  consoling  Lisette,  who  sat  sobbing  on  the  deck.  But  Mr.  8tt- 
berville  was  the  principiil  object  of  attraction.  For  Leonie*s  griff 
had  a  certain  solace  in  the  buoyancy  of  young  delight,  in  the  varied 
scenes  of  life,  just  opening  on  ner  view,  and  above  all  in  the  arde^it 
love  of  the  partner  who  was  to  tread  those  scenes  with  her.  For  Mf . 
Buberville  there  was  no  hope  to  cheer  him  up  afier  this  sad  hour. 
No  vouth,  no  change,  no  children  to.  revive  the  spirit  of  early  liflp, 
and  nold  forth  a  promised  charm  for  its  decline.  Blank  and  desolate, 
all  that  the  world  contained  of  brightness  or  joy  seemed  now  reced- 
ing from  him,  axLd  the  pitiless  tide  that  just  began  to  flow  away,  was 
ItM  some  remorseless  monster  about  to  carry  off  the  s^s^  and  sola^ 
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eP  ht»  old  age.  He  felt  all  tbitf  I  am  aiire,  for  he  looked  H ;  ma4 
while  he  claaped  his  arms  convalsively  roumi  Leoaie^a  neck,  I  aaw 
iiim  weep,  a«  if  be  had  been  all  bii  life  a  weeper,  althoagh  be  neT«r 
perhaps  had  had  a  wet  eye  before  that  wretched  daj. 

This  was  oot  to  last  longer.  Mowbray  hedtitlceB  his  manly  farewdl 
of  as  all,  Leonia  bad  given  me  ber  gmcafal  and  friendly  adtea,  and  had 
warmly  embi^ced  Alfred  whom  sbu  loved  a«  well  ;  bat  she  atUi  stood 
el4«ped  in  the  arms  that  had  so  oft  embraced  her,  bnt  never  a 9  they  did 
now.  The  sails  were  all  a*iU  the  crew  in  their  varioas  pnaitiona,  tba 
■lAiiter  at  the  helm;  repe;ited  calls,  onntlanded  to  by  the  afflicted  t^aber> 
ville,  who  was  liising  hii«  all,  and  the  scarce  less  wiatehed  Leonie,  who 
Ibrgot  that  the  had  naght  left  beside,  resoanded  in  the  air,  and  the  ahip 
was  Swinging  from  the  last  cable  that  held  it  to  tbe  pier,  when  Mow* 
liray  leaped  on  the  qoay  once  more,  and  .anatcbinc  his  wi4*e  from  iba 
arms  that  were  entwined  roond  her,  sprans  with  her  ^ignin  on  board, 
and  Mr.  Suberville  sook  almost  exbaosted  into  Alfred  s  arma  and  mine. 
In  a  moment  more  the  ahip  was  ondor  sail,  and  we  sapported  tbo  oM 
man  aoresi^tingly  back  to  tbe  inn. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  portray  his  after  feelings:  Each  reader  will  jndge 
of  them  perhaps  (bnd  as  is  tbe  rale)  by  tlK»se  which  woald  have  actv- 
ated  himself  For  my  part  I  was  convinced  at  the  lime,  that  the  blow 
had  strack  too  strongly  on  his  heart  over  to  be  recovered,  and  deeply 
cotiimisserating  his  woe,  I  coald  not  eontinne  its  observation.  All  nty 
own  arrangomenls  for  quitting  the  place  having  been  completed,  I  bado 
farewell  to  the  poor  sufferer,  for  sach  indeed  he  was,  and  after  a  hearty 
and  friendly  leave-taking  with  Alfred,  i  threw  my  knapsack  across  my 
shoalders,  took  my  gun  ander  my  arm,  called  Ranger  to  my  heel,  and 
walked  nw.iy  from  the  place.  As  I  passed  over  the  groond  so  lately 
the  scene  of  soch  animation,  there  was  scarcely  a  living  oej-ct  perceiv- 
able. The  whole  population  seemed  to  have  crowded  towards  the  pier, 
following  as  far  as  they  could  that  mnltitade  of  giillant  vessels  going 
rapidly  before  (he  wind.  Four  or  five  lately  arrived  barks  lay  lobbar- 
like  in  the  docks,  but  not  so  much  as  a  streamer  flutter^  from  tbeo»  to 
apeak  them  *<  things  of  life.**  I  harried  seawards,  but  not  hy  the  com- 
moo  track,  for  I  needed  silence,  if  not  solitude  ;  and  I  moanted  the 
ateep  ascent  which  rises  above  the  town,  and  straggled  acroaa  tbe  bills 
that  overlook  the  oce:.n,  towards  the  lovely  glen  in  which  the  village 
of  Arddisse  reposes. 

When  I  reachisd  the  topmo^  level,  and  threw  down  my  anobstracced 
gaze  upon  the  broad  oceAn,  I  beheld  a  glorious  view  indeed.  Theaxara 
expanse  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  Not  n  wrinkle  was  vUible  on  its  so- 
rene  face,  which  looked  as  we  might  ftincifully  suppose  it  to  hare  ap- 
peared in  the  first  hour  of  its  creation,  in  the  early  innocence  aC  tbo 
world,  ere  its  surface  was  heaved  up  into  boisteroos  waves,  or  sallied 
by  the  wrecks  and  wretchedness  whi^h  the  winds  and  the  earth  aeiU 
over  it.  Widely  spread  upon  tlii«  liquid  plain  was  the  majetlic  fleet, 
the  white  sails  looUing  like  a  watery  encampment;  for  where  I  stood 
no  motion  was  visible  in  the  ships;  nor  was  their  progress  to  be  disuii- 
guirihed  on  the  vast  surface;  where  thsy  seemed  to  stand.  They  never- 
Cheless  moved  on,  and  while  they  pursued  theif  stcadr  yet  impercept^ 
ble  carepr,  I  threw  myself  on  the  sbeliered   bank   of  scanty   herbi^ga. 
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There  I  lay  fiir  homn  muihg  on  tbe  eoene*  fiumad  by  *  eoft  bnefee, 
which  felt  iik«  tbe  tooeb  of  velvet ;  listening  to  tbe  mannor  of  the  tide, 
that  seemed  like  tbe  rippling  lisp  of  its  earliest  voice;  and  watching  the 
white-wreathed  wavee»  which  sank  ao  soilly  on  tho  sand,  that  they  ap- 
pesred  like  snow-flakes  melting  into  its  moistened  breast. 

Little  by  little  the  fleet  was  dissolving  from  my  gaze;  yet  the  conftit- 
ed  and  shadowy  forms  of  the  ships  were  all  the  while  vbible,  hat  tboj 
ssemed  to  die  away  from  my  sight,  as  a  flight  of  wild  swans  which  tbe 
observer  follows  in  tbe  heavens,  till  be  can  only  mark  their  fading  forms 
like  the  fragments  of  dim  and  distant  clouds.  Without  wholly  forgel- 
tia^  the  more  peculiar  objects  of  my  interest,  Mowbray  and  Leonie,  van- 
ishing thus  awny,  my  mind  took  a  range  for  whose  locality  not  even  the 
wide  extent  belore  me  was  enough.  It  wandered  fiir  across  the  ocean, 
to  rest  on  those  distant  shores  where  Edward  and  his  young  bride  were 
goiog  to  pass  long  years  of  love  and  joy ;  and  I  thought  of  the  many 
men  who  in  that  very  fleet  were  abandoning  their  native  Europe,  to  dare 
tbe  perilous  trials  of  Transatlantic  life.  I  imagined  ibese  adventuren 
in  their  yooibful  enthusiasm,  giving  up  every  tie  of  nature,  tbe  whole 
earth  before  them  **  where  to  ebooso" — not  a  resting-place — for  a 
-^ouog  and  ardent  mind  has  no  right  to  dream  of  indolence  and  dignify 
A  with  the  name  of  repose-^-but  whereon  to  piont  tbe  foot  of  enterprise 
and  raise  tbe  arm  of  independence.  I  ran  over  all  my  old  reasoning  on 
this  serious  nubjeet,  and  exclaimed  to  myself  as  I  stood  on  the  heights 
of  Ardaisse,  "  No,  let  others  seek  in  the  New  World  to  realise  the 
hopes  of  their  ambition  ;  bat  let  him  who  feels  possessed  of  industry, 
intsg-ity,  and  even  common  powers  of  mind,  who  can  battle  with  tbe 
heartlenness  of  men  in  their  general  relations  with  each  other,  and  val- 
ue tbe  warm  worth  of  individual  regard  ;  who  can  bear  up  against  tbe 
disappointments  incident  to  boman  life  in  every  clime  and  country,  tbe 
fiilse  promises  of  the  great,  tbe  faint  praises  of  tbe  little-^let  such  a  man 
papple  bravely  with  that  magnificent  monster,  the  civilised  world,  and 
ne  will  find  enough  of  honor,  faith,  and  goodness,  to  cheer  him  in  bis 
■^gglOf  and  amply  repay  him  for  all  his  pnins." 

Tbese  opinions  did  npt,  bowever,  suit  with  Alfred  Suberville*s  turn 
of  thought.  He  panted  for  America,  and  felt  Europe  too  narrow  for 
the  free  breathing  of  his  mind.  He  gave  aninterrupCed  snd  tender 
attention  to  bis  uncle,  and  to  his  aunt  as  well,  during  her  lifetime, 
which  teritUoated  about  two  yesrs  after  Leonie's  departure.  Mr.  Su- 
berville  then  at  last  yielded  to  tbe  arguments  of  his  nephew,  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  Mowbray  and  Iteooie,  and  the  secret  wishes 
of  bis  heart ;  and  aeeing  his  beloved  country  rapidly  sinking  back 
nnder  new  influences*  to  that  aUte  which  all  liberal  men  had  hoped 
was  never  to  return,  he  converted  bis  little  property  into  cash,  and 
sought  in  the  arras  of  bis  long  loved  Leonie  a  pillow  for  his  old  age, 
and  in  the  soil  of  a  free  country  a  resting-pUce  for  bis  bones. 

Bdward  Mowbray  and  his  wife  were  received  by  his  father  with 
tbe  warmth  of  on  affection  that  only  ceased  with  life.  HiscomplaiAt 
had  taken  a  serious  turn,  and  after  some  linf^ering  months  of  mixed 
enjoyment  and  sufisriog  be  died,  leaving  all  his  fortune  to  his  son.  It 
Wis  then  that  renewed  attempts  were  made  by  Edward  and  J^isooie 
to  induce  Mr.  Suberville  to  join  them  with  Alfred.    He  did  so;  and 
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mtim^nfi  tihamibjaamg  «nd»  1»  ev^,  Mid«lfcliiigtiyfcHbgM>liiiiliiliii 
iMIpft  bf  mora  •c^iitfeA  yvrkititi,  r«ffrt4  itt  ftnmn  &e  Imstlini^  mmmv 
•«f  Mei m«4  iMirbMvlbpmnM  tloie  Hm  |>MmMor  tf  whole  twdi iff 
«Mitry  Ml  th*  fertile  siiDW*  •f  4iie  if  1siMY»|ii.  Tlitt«,  wftk  Ws  W- 
loved  Leonie,  Hie  venertble  SuberriMe,  the  w«Nn-he«r«ed  Alfred* 
-mA  eitnui;  feanily-of  «hiMreii«  h«  elretdy  imirfce  the  reeKaeliMi  of 
hie  proud  llw«|(bte.  He  see*  hlmeelf  the  feunder  ef  eteee  iNUbh 
mmf  ytiiBpnu4  ler^eiAoni  the  weet,  tad  teohhechteliittiaeflei  |{ia 
etetftoae,  with  the  dim  yet  powerful  revereooe  whiehnw*  |tifW«Ml» 
eerttest  reeerded^Mvree  ef  <faeir  —aagle*  <nlMry  eodl  Jwf. 
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Vhe'^dvely  4<meetM  pdrt^Mi  ^  the  pwB^diH];'  etbiy  lc«te»  IMe 
aeeeeeity  and  litfle  reoa  ler  eommeat.  I  he]lee«  it  tote  e^talwahlf 
fl&thM^?ct)ate'oJr  dom^iftte  matmeiv';  nor  do  I,  on  teflectionf  feel  mj- 
•el£g«ilt^  of  hftThif  UftdulyoolMiredhniy  ihetoheeefteAridmil 
aeter.  My  person«|pM  were  liot  altogether  cieataiee  of  itrnt 
IPheif^ldeiifhtibltifeidiiiiaid  their  ntaaen  "tnrfgfatnot  perhape  he 
ily  tiified  in  tte'i^aoee  kM  down  in  (faeee  ptfesf  ead  Un  mi  nimie 
ftelfbly'airrUlg^ed  tnor^  to  suit  the  purposes  of  ihe  tiinration  then,  as 
•tfffttet  eeoerdsnoe  wiOf  ^hwboloji^j.  But  I  thilhk  thai  thei*  is  at  leeat 
one  Couple  on  the  Continent  of  Amerioa  who  may  h«Te  IoumI  cem- 
^Mehtt^  between  their  o^n  adventures  and  those  here  related,  quite  as 
«nie  to  fact  as  those  reoovded  of  attny  a  penMitMlehtated  in  «« ffie- 
Xn^i"  properly  so  called. 
<  Vhe  wadei'  wiU  probably  hare  obserted 'Entered  tone,  hi 'the 
prc^rress  of  these  Tolumea,  with  respeot  lo  Freneh  polities  mtd  4ho 
Bourbon  faintly.  The  fair  hiference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the 
ilwthor  wrote  in  all  ehioerity ;  and  that  thevnirivtet  of  that  fittnilr. 
■ahsequent  to  the  Bestoration  in  1615,  wa»«uoh  «■  to  destroy  all  wfrnt- 
yMhy*  199th  it  tm  the  phrt  <if  every  disiutereited  Ltbetal.   The  Aufliar 
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Juid  many  ojiportimities,  during  a  lonf  retidenM  in  the  Frtnoh  Pror 
isoes,  of  observing  the  workings  of  the  *'  Legitimiite,"  as  the  myr- 
midone  of  despot  principles  hare  christened  themselres;  and  seeing 
the  political  movements  of  the  eonntrj  with  his  ejes  wide  open,  he 
eonld  jAot  hesitate  as  to  the  ]ine  of  opinion  he  should  adopt.  A  for- 
eigner is  sometin^es  much  pnzaled  between  the  nice  distinotions  of 
party  in  a  country  new  to  him.  But  if  he  can  establish  a  ripal  diflbr- 
enee  between  opposing  political  principles  his  mind  is  soon  made  up. 
in  the  present  instanoe  the  Author  found  small  difficulty;  and  events 
subeeq[aent  to  those  here  recorded  only  strengthened  the  conviotioBs 
which  are  even  here  decidedly  apparent. 


c 

THE 

CAGOT'S    HUT 


AAuni  diet  walk, 
Am  they  «a,y  ■piiita  do,  lit  mubufh^  h«v« 
In  th«m  a  wilder  natura  Uian  tfis  uamntm 
That,  aeelLi  deipateh  b/  daj. 
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CHAPTER  I, 


I  nrait  trace  more,  &|&d  probably  for  the  last  ilrne,  transport  my 
readers  to  the  mountainous  district  which  joins  France  to  Spain,  and 
Wad  tbera  into  the  scenes  and  adventures  which  1  traverse  ajsrain  in 
memory.  My  recollections  of  those  regions,  as  vivid  as  tJiey  are 
▼arious,  may  enable  me  to  trace  with  some  effect  the  country  and 
the  people  ;  but  the  associations  of  feelini^  connected  with  the  story 
I  am  about  to  relate,  press  on  me  in  painfnl  and  embarrassing  con- 
fusion. 

In  the  former  recitals  of  ray  Pyrenean  walks,  have  happily  had 
to  sketch  bat  scenes  of  nature,  and  acts  of  men,  which,  though  im- 
perfect in  the  mass,  or  individually  objectionable,  had  nothing  so  re- 
volting as  the  source  of  the  events  I  would  now  record.  For  they 
had  tiKir  existence  in  that  of  the  Cordon  sanilaire,  a  memorable  es- 
tablishcnent,  formed  for  the  perpetration  of  a  political  crime,  which 
led  to  thousands  of  instances  of  suffering,  deeper  than  those  which 
I,  by  chance,  was  witness  to. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  18^  that  1  found  myself,  a 
second  time,  and  for  a  short  period,  in  the  neighborhood  of  those 
scenes  which  1  had  visited  above  three  years  before,  in  a  milder  season 
tnd  happier  times.  War  and  winter  were  now  approaching,  hand  in 
hand,  and  sending  out  the  herald  omens  of  their  coming.  An  army 
of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  stretch  for  a  hundred  leagues  from  sea 
to  sea,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  range  of  mountains; 
tnd  their  glittering  arms  and  floating  standards  scared  the  wild  deer 
snd  the  eagles,  in  their  most  remote  and  inaccessible  haunts.  The 
snow  had  invaded  the  hills,  and  with  silent  encroachments  it  ca.me 
daily  downwards,  driving  the  stunted  herds  and  flocks  from  their 
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chilled  pastures,  and  covering,  like  a  foneral  ahrond,  the  dying'  boaii' 
ties  of  the  woods.  The  shepherds  took  possession  of  the  plains,  bat 
not  with  the  wonted  cheerfulness  and  ease  which  had,  in  other 
years,  accompanied  their  aatnmnal  migration.  They  had  not  now 
the  quiet  homes  of  better  days,  nor  eouM  they  k>ok  forward  even  t» 
the  scanty  but  nndisturbed  enjoyments  of  the  winter  hearUi.  Their 
huts  were  filled  with  soldiers ;  each  Tillage  was  a  military  post ;  and 
besides  all  the  tamult  and  alarm  exciteJ  by  this  change,  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  a  desperate  rabble,  driven  ont  of  Spain  before 
ths  meteor  flash  of  liberty,  which  gleamed,  like  the  Archangel's  fiery 
sword,  on  that  unhappy  land,  by  nature  intended  for  a  paradise. 

The  fugitive  bands  of  «niugglers,  monks,  and  mendicants,  and  worse 
even  than  either,  were  9elf-design.ited  "  The  Army  of  the -Faith  ;*' 
covering  by  a  bold  impiety,  the  cruelty,  bigotry,  and  cowardice  which 
formed  the  elements  of  their  compact.  A  few  inflamed  fanatics  gave 
an  ardent  coloring  to  the  rest,  and  deceived  the  distant  observer  by  a 
hue  lefs  odious  than  the  reality ;  but  those  who  saw  them  closely, 
have,  one  and  all,  agreed  in  painting  them  as  both  vile  in  motives, 
and  brutal  in  actions.  At  the  time  I  describe,  they  were  utterly  ex- 
pelled the  Spanish  soil,  end  ihey  overrun  the  neutral  territory  of 
France,  in  noxious  and  despicable  crowds.  The  groups  of  theeo 
wretche*,  hovering  on  the  frontier,  bad  a  picturesque  atrocity  of  mien 
which  was  in  keeping  with  the  savage  scenery.  Lazy  monks,  wrap- 
ped in  their  threadbare  clo<iks  and  cowls,  of  brown,  or  grey,  or  black 
•—half  starved  women,  with  squalling  infants,  trudging akmg,  shiver- 
ing and  almost  naked — the  mocker)  of  an  encampment  of  some  scores 
of  ragged  ruffians,  whose  military  accoutrements  alone-  took  from 
them  the  air  of  a  gipsy  bivouac.  Such  were  the  objects  profusely 
spread  upon  the  suow^covered  mountains,  and  braving  the  blasts  by 
which  I  myself  was  assailed,  on  my  track  from  the  Circus  of  Gavar- 
nie,  where  I  had  b«eu  sating  my  curiosity  by  a  view  of  the  chief 
wonder  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  French  army  of  observation,  as  the  cordtm  sanitmirt  was 
newly  named,  occupied  all  the  passes  of  the  hills,  and  suffered  eon- 
liderably  in  their  inclement  positions.  Every  but  afforded  misera-- 
ble  quarters  to  some  ten  or  twelve  soldiers,  and  in  some  places  the 
troops  were  forced  to  encamp  under  -tents,  which  were  perpetually 
blown  down,  or  torn  up  by  sterm  gusts  from  the  earth.  I  had  manv 
opportunities  of  observing  the  gaiety  and  good  buoior  with  whick 
the  soldiers  bore  privations  of  all  kinds.  No  longer  insulted  by  the 
ignoble  pretence  of  forming  a  barrier  against  the  yellow  fever,  they 
had  thrown  off  the  degrading  title  which  it  bad  procured  them ;  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  things  growing  dajly  more  warlike,  with 
occasional  skirmishes  between  the  Constitutional  Spaniards  and  the 
ins'irgent  rabble  of  the  Faith,  gave  a  martial  character  to  the  scene, 
that  warmed  the  imagination,  and  hushed  the  murmurs  of  the  un- 
fledged  conscripts,  of  whom  the  army  was  composed.  They  were 
too  unreflecting  to  discover  thst  there  was  less  dislionorin  being  the 
means  of  prevention  of  a  physical  contagion,  than  in  becoming  the 
instruments  for  the  overthrow  ot  the  first  ot  moral  rights.  Birt 
soldiers    mast  obey,  not  reason;  and  a  principle  of  doty,  whidi 
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spplies  exclusive!/  to  them,  absoWet  them  from  tbe  odium  which 
ftllfl  with  tenfold  force  upon  the  authority  whoie  dictates  they  fol- 
low. 

As  no  obstruction  was  at  that  time  given  to  tnvellers  within  the 
frontiers,  i  pursued  my  excursions  freely;,  and  though  shocked  at 
every  step  to  see  the  eountry  1  traversed  forced  from  the  solemn 
quiet  of  its  natural  Aspect,  I  did  not  neglect  the  fund  for  observa- 
tion afforded  by  the  exotic  and  auxiliary  illustrationt  which  every 
step  presented. 

1  had  visited  Ga-varnie  at  that  Intc  season,  tu  witness  the  effect 
given,  1>y  the  accumulation  of  snow,  to  the  cascades  which  foam  over 
the  stupendous  roeks  thai  form  its  gigantic  amphitheatre.  As  this 
prodigious  scene  has-been  over  and  over  described,  I  shall  nqt  make 
m  transcript  of  the  works  of  others,  nor  seek  n  rivalry  with  them  ; 
wishing  rather  to  lead  my  readers  into  sites  more  unfrequented  and 
obscure.  I  quited  Gavamie,  oppressed  I  might  almost  say,  by  the 
contemplaiioQ  of  it^  vast  sublimity  and  appalling  desolation.  I  look- 
ed back  on  its  glaciers,  its  cataracts,  and  the  mighty  mounds  that 
tower  aboye  them :  I  suffered  imagination  to  rest  awhile  on  the  peaks 
where  Ariosto's  genius  had  bounded  uncontrolled — and  1  turned  into 
the  track  of  common-place  events  and  scenes,  lightened/of  a  weight 
of  wottderntent  that  seemed  to  bow  me  down. 

1  threaded  the  defiles  that  lead  from  Gavamie  to  Gedro ;  hasten- 
ed through  the  mass  of  created  ruin  called  Peyrada,  or  Chaos,  where 
measureless  heaps  of  granite  and  calcareous  rock  have  been  hurled 
and  strewed  around  by  the  Omnipotent  hand;  and  I  passed  with 
sure,  but  rapid  steps,  the  edge  of  precipices,  from  an  attempt  to  fath- 
om the  depths  of  whwh  the  gase  involuntarily  withdraws,  baffled 
and  dutzied. 

When  I  entered  the  rustic  inn  of  Gedro,  late  in  the  evening,  I 
found  little  comfort  in  the  aspect  of  th«  plac<l.  It,  like  all  other 
houses  which  professed  to  afford  refreshment  and  repose,  was  com- 
pletely filled  by  a  motley  crowd,  composed'  of  French  soldiers  and 
Gendarmes,  and  all  the  varieties  of  Spanish  vagabonds  which  I 
have  before  mentioned.  Outside  the  house,  and  nearly  blocking  up 
the  approach,  stood  a  throng  of  mules  laden  wiUi  aii  sorts  of  rub- 
bish,  saved  from  the  ruin  of  their  wretched  owners,  or  pilfered  in 
their  flight;  and  with  these  were  mixed,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats, 
bellowing  and  bleating  in  all  the  discord  of  a  cattle  fair.  Within 
was  a  scene  of  brute  confusion  quite  analogous.  A  large  fire,  form- 
ed of  the  young  bark  of  the  cork-tree  and  a  newly-felled  pine,  filled 
the  wide  chimney  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Close  to  the  flame  pressed 
9,  throng  of  women,  children,  monks,  and  muleteers,  their  streaming 
cloaks  joining  a  thick  Tapour  to  the  smoke.  Irom  the  moist  fire- wood 
4Uid  numerous  cigars  and  tobacco-pipes.  Several  were  standing ; 
others  sat  on  stools,  and  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  wood  :  all  employ- 
od  in  efforts  to  warm  themselves,  or  hang  on  the  branches  which 
were  crackling  but  not  yet  in  flames,  their  gaiters,  shoes,  and  san- 
dsils.  The  woman  of  the  house  occupied  one  corner  of  the  chim- 
ney, stooping  almost  into  the  fire,  while  she  cooked,  on  a  gridiron  of 
the  rudest  construction,  slices  of  beef,  cut  by  her  husband  from  the 
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•till  wftrm,  and  almost  qoivering^eaveue^of  a  cow,  that  bnng  iv  oar 
corner  of  the  room.  Some  hun^pry  imiliTidaals  dereured  the  steaks^ 
as  they  came  ton^  and  blackened,  from  the  hands  of  the  bosleas. 
Others  partook  of  the  black  bread  and  onions,  which  they  carried 
in  their  wallets  ;  and  drank  deeply  of  the  wine  contained  in  their 
goat-skin  bottles,  or  quaffed,  from  small  vessels  of  horn,  the  brandr 
which  was  served  to  them  by  the  brood  of  urchin  inn-keepers,  which 
formed  the  remainder  of  the  family.  The  S^paniards,  who  were 
strictly  under  the  surveillance  of  the  pblice,  paid  for  whaterer  they 
consumed  ;  and  the  Gendarmes  threw  many  a  look  of  contempt  on 
the  military  and  religious  outcasts,  as  they  drew  forth  their  leathern 
purses  and  counted  down  the  money,  probably  obtained  by  no  eredi* 
table  means. 

Among  the  many  wild  and  bandit-looking  figares,  one  paFtic«|arlj 
struck  me.  There  was  an  indolent  fierceness,  a  recklessness  of  re- 
sults, a  hardened  indifference,  all  speaking  together  in  his  marked 
countenance  and  careless  attitude,  as  he  reclined  against  a  block  of" 
wood,  and  [M-epared  for  the  disposal  of  a  smoking  coUop,  which  oar 
of  the  boys  was  conveying  from  his  mother's  hands.  This  man,  like 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Aruiy  of  the  Faith,  was  unarmed  >  that 
is  to  say,  he  bore  no  weapon  of  legitimate  warfare — musket,  sword, 
or  pistol ;  all  these  being  taken  front  their  persona,  as  soon  as  thej 
passed  the  Spanish  lines  and  sought  refuge  behind  the  Frenrh  army. 
Throwing  open  his  cloak,  which  was  wrapped  in  several  lolds  round 
his  body,  I  saw  his  broad  leathern  belt,  on  the  unfilled  cav^ities  of 
which  he  seemed  to  throw  a  speaking  louk  of  regret  for  the  arms  thai 
should  be  there.  He,  however,  drew  from  his  side  pocket  a  knife, 
and  opened  a  blade  of  poignard  shape  and  length,  with  which  he 
commenced  to  cut  his  meat,  and  the  piece  of  coarse  brown  bread  that 
wad  placed  before  him.  While  he  fed,  grossly  and  greedily,  he  mii^ht 
have  been  thought  to  have  had  all  his  ideas  centred  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  appetite  y  but  I  distinguished  a  sinister  glance  at  times,  which 
seemed  to  search  for  the  observation  of  which  he  appekred  so  caxe> 
It'ss.  His  viands  all  despatched,  he  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his 
loose  breeches  a  fiask,  containing  some  liquor,  most  probably  brandy. 
He  slowly  uncorked  it,  leant  back  his  head,  opened  hiiroovtb  wide, 
and  holding  his  hand  high  and  steadily,  he  poured  with  great  preci- 
sion the  continuous  stream  of  liquid,  not  spilling  a  single  drop,  and 
thus  swallowing  the  whole  without  once  closing  his  lips,  or  letting 
them  touch  the  bottle,  a  method  of  drinking  very  common  to  the 
Spanish  peasants.  He  then  handed  the  empty  ressel  to  the  boy,  fe 
have  it  replenished  by  his  father,  and  unrolling  the  scarlet  cotton 
sash,  which  girded  hi<i  body,  he  drew  a  ring  from  off  Hs  innermoat 
end,  and  took  some  small  pieces  of  coin  from  this  secure  substitute 
for  a  purse.  Under  the  inspection  of  a  corporal  of  Gendarmerie, 
who  acted  as  a  commissary  on  the  occMion,  he  paid  his  reckoning, 
and  deliberately  arranging  his  sash,  wiping  his  knife  blade,  and  re- 
placing it  in  his  pocket,  |^  lighted  his  cigar,  placed  it  in  his  month, 
and  then  wrapped  the  folds  of  his  dark  brown  mantle  ronnd  kim, 
and  stretched  himself  on  the  floor,  where  he  soonslept^or  pretended 
to  sleep. 
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It  was  next  my  tarn  to  receive  some  portion  of  the  homely  fare^ 
which  was  famished  to  me  and  Ranger  in  very  scanty  rations,  and 
serred  ap  as  ilncouthly  as  possible.  Every  thing  was,  however, 
made  more  palatable  to  roe  by  the  civilities  of  the  corporal,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  attention  of  a  sergeant  of  infantry,  a  spruce,  dap- 
per,  consequential,  and  kind-hearted  ieilow,  who,  soon  discovering 
my  nation,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  procure  roe  good  treatment 
from  the  people  of  the  house  ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  me  from  the 
contrary  at  the  hand  of  the  Spaniards,  addressed  me  as  if  he  thought 
me  a  true  believing  Frenchman,  instead  of  an  English  heretic.  Eng- 
land being  held  in  unlimited  hatred  by  those  with  whom  I  wa«  foiced 
just  then  to  her^l,  the  strictest  precautions  were  requisite  on  my  part 
to  preserve  the  character  thus  assigned  me. 

While  I  made  the  best  of  my  bad  supper,  and  Ranger  devoured  his 
share,  growling  all  the  while  at  two  or  three  half-starved  curs,  that 
made  envious  but  vain  efforts  to  snatch  away  the  precious  bones  he 
was  cranching.  the  sergeant  entertained  me  by  a  fluent  string  of  ob- 
servation* on  the  surrounding  groups,  and  anecdotes  touching  the 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
fVench  soldier,  vain,  mercurial,  good  natured,  as  was  discoverable  at 
nght— generous,  humane,  and  brave,  as  the  sequel  of  our  acquaint- 
ance fully  proved.  He  had  served  in  Spain  during  the  lale  war,  and 
he  piqued  hiAself  highly  on  his  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  also 
of  the  language,  which  he  assured  me  he  spoke  "quite  like  a  Span- 
iard— ^the  same  thing."  fiat  that  little  flourish  he  took  a  very  early 
opportunity  of  disproving,  by  a  sentence,  execrable  in  idiom,  accent, 
and  pronunciation,  addressed  to  one  of  the  women  who  sat  near  us. 
It  took  effect,  however,  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  pure  Castilian 
—for  it  was  a  compliment ;  and  the  woman  rolled  out  a  reply  at  the 
little  sergeant  from  her  voluble  black  eyes. 

"  Divinities,  these  Spanish  women !"  exclaimed  he,  slapping  one 
hand  againt  his  own  thigh,  and  the  other  on  my  shoulder,  <*Ar*n't 
they,  my  friend  ?"  And  belbre  i,  his  friend,  could  answer,  he  ran 
on— **Aye,  that  they  are,  dear  creatures  !  Grods  !  how  I  have  adored 
them^risked  life  and  fame  fur  them  tiiousandsof  times— fought  for 
them,  robbed  for  them,  broke  parole  for  them — every  thing,  in  short, 
but  ran  away  for  them  ;  that  I  cotddnoi  do,  for  I  am  a  true  frcnchman; 
hut  amcre  .' peste  J  I  would  have  done -even  that — if  I  eotdd.  Look  at 
that  black-eyed  Venus  there — never  was  an  eyebrow  or  the  tip  of  a  nose 
so  like  my  Franchetta*s,  the  little  nun  I  carried  off  from  thf  convent 
in  .Salamanca. — And  may  I  die,  if  that  rough-muzzled  fellow,  who 
lies  there  with  the  cigar  asleep  in  his  mouth,  isn't  the  very  model  of 
her  brother,  whom  1  silled  as  he  strove  to  stop  our  flight.'* 

Had  1  encouraged  him,  he  would  no  doubt  have  found  in  everv 
individual  present  a  resemblance  to  some  one  who  figured  in  his 
thousand  feats ;  but  wishing  to  discourage  his  personalities,  I  strove 
to  turn  his  attention  to  a  topic  that  might  lead  not  abruptly  from  the 
one  he  handled. 

"  What  do  I  tliink  of  the  Spanish  troops  ?"  said  he,  repeating  my 
question,  "why,  that  they  are  not  worth  a  thought.  The  weakest 
battalion  of  oors  wonld  beat  their  best  brigade,  tf  one  can  say  beH 
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grmmatically,  where  all  are  bad  ;  but  iieTer  mind  niceties — wfuA 
one  learns  in  a  college  one  loses  m  a  camp. — Bot^  as  I  was  sayitti^, 
they  do  tight  like  twi'nty  devils,  behind  a  wall,  or  a  cheraux^de- 
friae — Saragossa  for  that  They  say  death  is  on  the  point  of  a  Gruer^ 
ilia  knife,  and  bell  at  its  hilt — because,  from  hell  there's  no  redemp- 
tion.    Heaven  preserve  us  from  their  treacherous  blades  ?" 

**  WhAif"  siiid  I,  8ueh  a  one  aj  our  ^azy  comrade  there  carved  his 
iupp^^r  with,  jiHl  now  ?'' 

**  Ay,  th<it  and  the  like  of  rt,  they  are  as  sharp  as  wit,  and  a^  cun- 
ning as  a  serpent — (hey  slip  down  from  a  sleeve  and  into  one^s  flank, 
without  so  much  as  a  fiash  in  the  pan  to  ^ive  notice  ;  and  that  very 
fellow,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  could  rip  a  than  open  as  dex- 
terously, as  our  ho«it  there  slices  that  cow.*' 

Just  then,  luy  eye  fell  on  the  swarthy  face  of  the  Spaniard,  and  I 
thought  1  could  ditcover  Aiir,  slowly  and  slily  half  opened,  and  turn* 
ed  lor  an  instant  on  the  scrgMnt.     Ttic  latter  proceeded  ; 

**  Ay,  take  my  word — you  may  safely  -on  whatever  eooceriv 
Spain.  1  kuow  them  well,  or  who  could  ?  1  have  fought,  drank, gam- 
ed, with  the  men,  And,  ah,  God  help  you  !  what  have  I  nof  done  with 
the  women!  1  suHered  much  in  that  darafhable,  delicious  land — but, 
ye  gods,  whiit  have  1  enjoyed  ?  Do  you  know,  my  fiiend,"  contin- 
ued he,  *'  that  ol  all  my  unfortunate  days,  since  I  tirst  passed  throiX|^b 
Perpignan,  that  on  which  1  was  taken  prisoner  at  B<rossa  was  tbe 
worst  ?" 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  I,  *•  liberty  is  the  greatest  of  losses." 

"  Liberty  1  not  a  bit  of  it — I  didn't  care  a  fig  for  liberty — a  dun- 
geon is  a  heaven  to  a  man  of  sentiment,  if  he  has  with  him  but  one 
memorial  of  love." 

"  Then  you  lost  all  your  baggage  ?'' 

"  Bascgage  !  ay,  that  I  did — clothes,  m«ney,  watch,  all — ^bat  wbit 
ol  that  ?  A  man  of  mind  enough  to  be  a  philosopher  can  be  naked 
without  a  want;  but  the  journal  of  my  amours!  Devil  take  me  if 
the  I04S  of  it  Hoes  not  drive  me  almost  mad,  even  now." 

**  The  what?  '  a«ked  I. 

"  Tha  journal  of  my  amours — the  record  of  my  intrigues — theU^t 
of  my  conquests — the  names  of  my  mi.stresses !  that  was  the  treas* 
ure,  the  dearest,  the  most  precious  to  a  man  o(  honor ;  and  I  knl 
tluU — Oh,  heavens  I  that  which  compromised  the  reputations  of  the 
loveliest  women,  and  the  noblest  houses  oi  £stramadara  and  Cas- 
tile !" 

The  sergeant  here  quaffed,  in  solemn  silence,  a  goblet  of  sour  wine, 
to  the  memory  of  his  mistresses  and  their  buried  reputations,  no 
doubt.  I  found  the  subject  so  pathetico-ludicrous,  that  I  could  nei* 
ther  laugh  nor  cry,  but,  with,  I  fear,  a  half  and  a  half  ejLpressioa  of 
sympathy  and  amusement  in  my  countenance,  I  entreated  the  ser- 
geant to  be  consoled. 

*'  Yes,  1  will,"  exclaimed  he,  **sacrtUtu!  what^stbeuse  of  sigh- 
ing ?  The  world>  young  yet,  and  why  be  sad  on  the  very  throshoM 
of  life!" 

I  Hked  the  sentiment :  and  reasoning  on  the  corporal's  scale,  I  waa 
pleased  to  flatter  myself,  that  were  he  only  om  the  threshold,  I 
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not  reached  the  portal.  For  the  sergeant  was  certainly  ful]  forty 
years  of  age  ;  and  bore  many  of  those  invidious  marks  on  his  temples 
and  cheeks,  which  may  be  called  the  mortal  termini  that  denote  the 
distances  on  the  downhill  path  of  life. 

The  different  groups,  of  either  sex  and  erery  age,  were  now  hud- 
dled together,  without  respect  to  place  or  persons.  Each  took  care 
of  himself  or  herself  re«pectively.  /Neither  the  women  nor  the  ec-' 
clesiastics  had  any  precedence  given  them  as  to  choice,  nor  did  the 
children  meet  any  tenderness  of  regard  ;  but  each  took  posscfsion  of 
a  sheep  skin,  a  blanket,  or  whatever  else  was  convertible  to  the  pur- 
pose*  of  covering  or  repose. 

**  Every  one  for  himself,  is  the  motto  here  to-night,  you  see,"  said 
tbe  sergeant,  *'  and  you  must  not  swim  against  the  straamr  As  for 
ne  and  my  P'>rty,  and  my  honest  friends,  the  Gendarmes  here,  we 
have  our  quarters  hard  by,  in  a  very  wdll  arranged,  barrack-«ort  of 
barn.  I  cannot  take  you  there  with  me,  and  I  ron't  like  to  leave  you 
in  this  company,  within  reach  of  these  pot-bellied  mpnks,  and  long- 
knived  Guerillas.  I  must  endeayor  to  get  you  a  bed — bad  enough  I 
fear — alwve  stairs.  Wait  a  bit."  And  so  saying,  he  rose,  and  went  • 
to  settle  the  pomt  with  the  host  and  hostess. 

During  the  few  minutes  occupied  in  the  negotiation,  1  had  time  to 
cast  a  glance  on  the  thirty  or  forty  human'  beings  scattered  around. 
Almost  all  had  yielded  to  fatigue,  and  slept  soundly,  as  testified  by  h 
fall  chorus  of  snoring,  in  every  possible  koy  ;  yaried  as  I,  perhaps 
maliciously,  fancied,  by  the  thick  drawn  signs  of  the  monks,  as  they 
lay  ivtretched  in  close  contact  with  the  females  of  the  party.  The 
broad  glare  from  the  chimney,  and  the  dingy  gleams  of  a  couple  of 
eoarae  lamps  showed  the  whole  scene  in  a  light  ^faat  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  objects  it  brought  to  view. 

In  consequence  of  my  bein^  su  warmly  patronized  by  the  servant, 
I  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  the  host  and  his  wife,  whd  im- 
mediately complied  with  the  demand  for  a  bed  above  stairs — in  the 
same  room  they  occupied.  And  having  wished  a  cordial  good  night 
to  my  military  friend  and  his  companions,  who  now  retired  to  their 
quarters,  I  gladly  mounted  the  narrow  stairs,  that  led  me  at  all  events 
one  degree  higher  than  the  society  I  ha«i  been  too  long  mixed  wiih. 

A  tottering  screen  formed  a  division,  for  decency ^s  sake,  between 
me  and  my  hosts ;  and  1  tlirew  myself  upon  the  bed,  glad  to  stretch 
my  limbs,  though  with  little  hope  of  sleeping,  on  a  palliasse  from 
which  more  than  half  its  original  stock  of  straw  had  been  taken  to 
supply  forage  for  the  horses  belonging  to  the  Gendarmes. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


«  A  Her  a  couple  of  hours'  pefsevering  efforts,  I  gave  up  all  hopra  of 
sleeping ;  and  as  the  next  most  rational  way  of  passing  the  night,  1 
betook  myself  to  reflections-^^^f  all  sorts,  poetical,  moral,  and  ao 
forth,  but  to  no  purpose.  My  thoughts  ran  restive  and  unmanage- 
able, and  rioted  in  utter  confusion.  They  were  as  if  blown  aboatby 
the  wind  that  roared  around  the  house,  rushing  from  the  mountains, 
in  gusts  that  seemed  emulous  of  the  voices  of  the  wolves  that  kept 
tune  with  them.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents — ^the  4oors  mn4 
window  frames  rattled — the  house  shook  to  its  foundations — the  ani- 
msls  in  the  yard  lowed  and  neighed — their  bells  jingled — and  the 
nasal  sicpials  of  the  sleepers  in  the  room  below  came  up  through  the 
libera]  chinks  of  the  unceiled  floor,  to  complete  the  discordant  chorus. 

In  this  tumult  of  sounds,  1  strove  to  amuse  myself  by  a  com  para* 
tive  classification  of  all  their  varieties.  I  listened  attentivelv  to  dis- 
tinguish and  separate  the  tremulous  whine  of  the  children,  from  the 
heavy  breath  of  the  women,  the  hoarse  snore  of  their  fierce  mates, 
and  the  corpulent  grunt  of  the  fattest  of  the  Aionks.  I  even  thought 
that  I  now  and  then  csught  a  murmured  exclamation,  warmer  than 
prayer ;  and  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me  in  bearing  me  the  echo  of 
some  of  my  friend  the  sergeant's,  high-flown  compliments,  winging 
their  way  in  soft  whispers  to  the  very  heart  of  the  dark-eyed  Am- 
gonese — for  the  cunning  sergeant  confessed  as  much  to  me  aflerwards 
and  also  that  one  great  cause  of  his  kiodness  in  placing  me  in  the 
garret,  was  to  get  rid  of  an  obstruction  from  the  kitchen.  Thus  goes 
tne  world  ! — and  thus  passed  the  night. 

Mv  host  and  hostess  were  stirring  lone  before  the  lark,  and  eTeii 
ere  the  eagle  shook  the  night  showers  from  his  wing,  and  sent  his 
sharp  gaze  down  the  valley  in  search  of  prey.   I  arose  with  the  dawn  ; 
and  the  restless  company  below  stairs  were  employed  betimes,  ia 
prayers,  and  imprecations,  and  demands  for  food.  The  nauseous  bus- 
tle of  the  preceding  night  was  evidently  about  to  be  re-acted ;  and  I 
became  impatient  to  make  my  escape  from  the  scene.     Looking  from 
the  window,  I  saw  that  the  mornmg  promised  naught  but  dreariness. 
The  valley,  so  lovely  in  summer,  was  now  almost  wholly  flooded,  and 
the  Gave,  which  had  its  source  in  the  cascade  of  Gavarnie,  rolled 
foaminglv  along  its  swollen  bed,  and  threatened  to  tear  away  the  little 
bridge  which  was  just  opposite  the  inn.    The  only  signs  of  animal 
life  were  a  troop  of  Izards,  which  had  been  driven  down  from  ths 
hills  by  the  storm,  and  were  wildly  gazing  across  the  Talley — and  the 
figure  of  an  old  woman  of  miserable  mien  and  corresponding  attire, 
standing  in  the  road  in  front  of  the  house.    Her  stature  was  low,  her 
eomplexion  cadaverous,  her  eye  sunken,  and  her  countenance  bore 
in  every  trait  the  imprint  of  disease  and  want.     Her  feet  and  legs 
were  bare  ',  a  short  petticoat  just  covered  her  knees ;  and  over  her 
head  and  coming  half  way  down  her  back,  was  a  blanket,  or  pieoeof 
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eoarae  and  filthy  cloth.  This  she  held  folded  roand  her  waist,  but  u 
it  lay  open  on  her  throat  it  exposed  the  hideoas  olive-colored  swell- 
ing called  a  goitre,,  which  protruded  all  around,  and  joined  the  lower 
jaw  and  chin,  giving  lo  the  whole  face  an  air  of  shapeless  delormity. 
I  knew  enough  of  the  Pyrenees  and  their  population,  to  be  certain 
that  I  gazed  upon  a  Cagot. 

Aware  of  the  abhorrence  entertained  towards  this  unfortunate  raee 
by  the  natives  of- the  country,  1  rather  hurried  the  preparations  for 
my  descent,  for  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  some  aid  might  be 
necessary  for  this  poor  object — one  of  the  fittest  for  protection  or  char- 
ity, because  a  prey  to  the  prejudicial  bigotry  of  mankind. 

When  f  got  down  stairs,  the  whole  assemblage  was  in  motion,  but 
none  of  them  looking  much  improved  by  their  night*s  discomforts. 
The  host  and  hostess,  with  their  children,  male  and  fi»raale,  were 
busy  in  attending  to  the  calls  of  their  rude  company.  Three  or  four 
Gendarmes  and  soldiers  were  lounging  in  their  grey  areat  coats  about 
the  door ;  and  in  front  of  it,  as  if  immoveable,  stood  the  melaneholy 
piece  of  human  statuary  which  1  had  witnessed  from  my  window. 
I  should  have  thought,  from  her  appearance  and  attitude,  that  she  was 
expecting  alms,  which  she  had  not  the  courage  to  demand,  had  I  not 
to  my  OTpat  surpri.e^  observed  a  piece  of  silver  in  her  hand,  which 
■he  ^ejd  a  little  in  advimce  of  her  body  and  towards  the  house. 

The  first  of  the  party  within  who  seemed  to  notice  her,  was  a  little 
girl  of  about  ten  years  old,  one  of  tlie  children  of  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees ;  and  no  sooner  did  her  eye  fix  itself  on  the  sppdiling  figure, 
fiian  sh»  uttered  a  scream  and  shrunk  back  beside  her  mother,  a 
swarthy  Biscayan  dame,  who  came  forward  to  examine  into  the  cause 
of  her  daughter*8  alarm.  Site,  in  her  turn,  on  perceiving  the  oM 
woman.,  shrieked  and  shrunk  back  ;  but  snatching  lier  child  forwards 
again,  she  made  her  look  steadily  on  the  object  of  terror,  while  she 
assisted  her  in  thrusting  the  thumb  of  her  right  hand  between  her 
middle  and  fore-fingers,  thus  putting  forth  the  counter-charm  against 
the  evil  eye,  which  is  the  summary  substitute  for  the  bracelet  some- 
times  worn,  called  manesita^  a  little  hand  of  ivory  or  stone,  consider- 
ed the  legitimate  amulet  against  witchcraft  for  human  beings,  as  the 
paw  of  a  mole  is  for  mules  and  horses. 

The  cause  ot  alarm  now  spread  among  the  Simniards,  and  they 
hurried  towarcis  the  door  to  s^e  the  detested  dealer  in  magic.  Exola^ 
Illations  of  horror,  invocations  of  saints,  and  threats  of  punishment 
were  loudly  uttered  on  all  sides  ;  and  1  began  to  apprehexM^  some  vio- 
lence to  the  poor  old  wretch.  But  two  persons,  of  more  authority  than 
I  had  any  claim  to,  stepped  forward  to  her  protection,  at  the  same 
time  with  me.  The  first  of  these  was  my  friendly  sergeant,  who  came 
from  the  bam,  his  foraging  cap  placed  sprucely  en  one  side  of  his 
head,  and  his  great  coat  hanging  loosely  with  a  rakish  air.  Ashe 
advanced,  he  took  off  his  cap  and  made  a  low  bow  of  former  civility 
to  the  Arragonese  woman — ^givin^  me  a  knowing  wink  at  the  same 
time,  as  much  as  to  say  he  might  have  been  more  familiar  if  he 
chose  it.  While  I  stepped  out  into  the  road  and  stood  near  the  poor 
Cagot,  he  commenced  a  harangue  to  the  muttering  Spaniards,  in- 
most among  whom  was  the  ruffian  who  had  chiefly  attracted  my  no- 
ioe  the  night  before. 
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*^  Come,  come,  my  good  friends  of  the  Faith,  be  paciBeii,**  cried 
the  sergeant  **  Neither  religion,  courage,  nor  galiantrj  permits  this. 
This  poor  object  is  a  Christian  and  a  woman  to  boot,  do  yon  know 
fliat?" 

«« A  Christian  !  "  gloomed  the  Spaniard,  ««8he  is  a  witch.*' 
•  '*  Not  at  all,  my  friend  ;  you  deceiye  yourself;  witchery  in  France 
is  practised  by  females  much  younger  than  she — and  in  Spain  too,  if 
1  may  be  permitted  to  say,"  pulling  off  his  cap  again  making  a  gen- 
eral bow  to  the  ladies  who  surrounded  him,  and  every  one  of  whom 
under  fifty  honoured  him  with  a  smil«K 

"Let  her  begone,  then,"  said  the  Spaniard,  pale  with  rage  or  fear— 
*'  let  her  turn  her  cursed  glance  from  the  children  of  the  Faith — 

w  '*' ^and  with  this  emphatic  monosyllable,  he  laid  his  hand 

upon  the  handle  of  his  knife. 

<*  What !  "  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  briskly,  all  the  better  feelings 
of  manhood  being  roused — "What !  would  you  dare  to  threaten  !  since 
coaxing  won't  do,  we  must  try  other  means,  1  see.  Do  not  attempt 
to  draw  out  that  yile  weapon.  1  belieye  I  ought  to  take  it  from  yon 
altogether — ^but  if  I  allow  you  to  carry  it  to  cot  your  bread  and  meat, 
that's  all.  Dare  but  to  speak  of  it,  much  less  to  wield  it,  in  hoatility 
to^ught  that  is  French,  and  by  heayens  1*11  have  you  rolled  from  the 
topm  ist  peak  of  our  frontier  hills  down  into  Spain  again,  just  a^  joa 
and  your  fellows  roll  down  the  bales  of  woollen  which  you  smuggle 
from  one  side  to  the  other  !  " 

This  burst  of  eloquence  and  the  metaphor  which  finished  it,  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  on  Uie  scowling  ruffian,  who  slunk  back  into 
the  house,  brushing  irreverently  past  one  of  the  monki  who  came 
forward  to  appease  the  sounds  of  discord,  and  intf^rfere  in  favour  of 
the  unhappy  cause  of  the  quarrel.  This  monk,  who  had  hitherto 
escaped  my  notice,  was,  nevertheless  a  remarkable  figure.  He  was 
young,  tall,  sallow,  with  an  eye  that  protruded  ardenuy,aa  if  propel- 
led by  the  frantic  enthusiasm  which  evidently  filled  lus  brain.  Uc 
wore  a  dark  brown  cassock,  with  a  cross  of  white  woollen  on  the 
breast,  the  Capuchin  uniform,  and  a  broad  brimmed  hat  banded  bj  a 
■trins;  of  beads  A  rosary  hung  at  his  ri^ht  side,  and  a  long  sabie, 
in  a  brass  scabbard,  which  he  had  contrived  te  conceal  from  the 
searchers,  was  exposed  at  the  left,  in  his  energetic  movement  he 
flung  aside  the  folds  of  his  drapery.  He  rushed  into  the  road,  aad 
with  gestures  of  annimation  and  sincerity  he  threw  his  arms  befisre 
the  forlorn  figure  of  the  Cagot,  and  fervently  addressed  his  compa- 
triots in  her  favour.  Wheuier  his  harangue  or  the  sergeant's  was 
most  effective,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  the  Spaniards  all  retired 
sulkily  to  the  house  ;  and  the  priest  fi.iished  his  office  of  charity  by 
■lippinff  a  small  piece  of  money  into  the  Cagot 's  empty  hand,  un- 
mindful of  the  larger  one  which  she  still  held  in  the  other. 

During  the  progress  of  this  scen«,  the  Cagot  never  changed  her 
position,  nor  seemed  conscious  that  the  bustle  applied  to  her.  It  was 
evident  that  long  suffering  and  degradation  had  bowed  her  down  too 
low,  to  let  her  believe  herself  of  even  sufficient  oonsequencv  for  the 
oorses  that  were  heaped  on  her,  much  less  for  the  mlerest  she  ex* 
cited. 


^Here,  old  brute,"  moM  brutallj  said  the  woman  of  the  inn, 
tpeaking  from  ihe  window;  "take  back  your  basket,  give  me  the 
money,  and  be  off  with  your  unlucky  lookfi--*a  curse  is  upon  you  and 
your  odious  race."  The  poorCagot  moved  quickly  to  (he  spot,  took 
her  basket  of  provisions,  and  gave  the  piece  of  money,  which  was 
received  with  contemptuous  caution  by  the  woman,  as  if  it^  very 
touch  carried  infection.  The  wretched  purchaser,  thus  spurned  and 
trampled  on,  murmured  a  blessing  on  her  insulters,  probably  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  her  accustomed  tprror,  snd  turning  her  back  to  the 
inn,  she  quitteVt  the  village,  at  a  pace  much  quicker  than  I  could 
have  supposed  compatible  with  her  emaciated  limbs. 

A  cbntinnedaleet  and  piercing  north  wind,  combined  to  render 
the  morning  n^ost  uninviting  for  pedestrians  like  me  and  Ranger. 
As  he  sat  shivering  by  the  door,  exchanging  looks  of  curiosity  and 
wistfulness  with  the  Izards  beyond  the  valley,  he  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  an  inclination  to  go  abroad.  I  had  quite  as  little ;  but  I 
could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  fate  of  passing  even  a  portion  of 
the  day  witb  even  a  portion  of  the  occupants  of  the  inn.  I  ffaere- 
fbre  resolved  to  brave  the  inconveniences  of  the  weather,  and  to 
strke  off  into  some  of  the  valleys  out  of  the  beaten  track  to  Pau,  for 
which  town  I  knew  the  Spaniards  to  be  bound.  I  very  seldom  took 
a  guide  during  my  desultory  rambles  in  the  mountains  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  I  thought  it  necessary  to  have  one,  until  I  should  fall  in 
with  some  far  me  house  or  cottage,  that  would  afford  me  a  night's 
shelter.  1  therefore  proposed  to  the  innkeeper's  elde«t  son,  a  stout 
lad  of  about  fifteen,  to  take  me  under  his  charge  ;  and  he  readily  ac- 
cepted the  office,  for  the  promise  of  i^  slight  remuneration.  He  wa«, 
however,  obliged  to  assist  in  serving  breakfast  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  preparing  the  mules  and  horses  for  such  as  meant  to  pursue  their 
journoy,  before  he  could  enter  into  my  service ;  and  I  was  thus  forc- 
ed to  delay,  much  beyond  the  time  required  to  despatch  my  bowl  of 
chocolate,  with  rye  bread,  fresh  butler,  and  a  slice  of  cold  dried 
gaueiMson,  altogether  an  excellent  breakfast. 

Several  of  the  Spaniards,  men  and  women,  straggled  off  on  their 
wandering  course,  among  them  the  chief  ruffian,  who  (as  he  loung- 
ed away  uone  and  apparently  unallied  with  any  ef  the  party)  threw 
one  gleam  from  the  smothered  tire  of  his  eye  on  my  friend  the  ser- 
geant. 

**  Adieu,  comrade,"  cried  the  latter,  gaily,  **should  we  ever  meet 
again,  ]  will  thank  you  for  that  parting  gianee." 

"Perhaps  we  may,"  was  the  reply. 

"Perhaps,'/  echoed  the  sergeanr. 

"  That's  not  very  likely  though,"  said  I:  "chance  meetings  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  looked  for  again ;  and  I  for  myself  am  sorry  to 
say  good  bye  to  you,  with  not  much  hope  of  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning all  your  civility." 

"Who  knows .'"  replied  the  sergeant :  "we  soldiers  lead  a  roving 
life  in  these  mountains  now-a-days.  1  am  going  c/T  to-morrow  myseu 
to  one  of  our  most  dreary  out- posts,  and  we  may  stumble  upon  each 
other  once  more  before  you  quit  the  country.  Grood  bye.  Sir,  good 
eye !  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  if  you  meet  that  scoundrel,  pr^y 
leave  him  one  side  of'^the  road  clear  for  his  own  company." 
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We  shook  bands  and  parted,  he  turn  in  j^  all  bis  attentions  to  tbe 
Arraffonehe  woman,  wbo  made  no  preparations  lo  leave  ibe  place; 
and  I  taking  to  the  roiid  with  my  guide  and  my  dog,  in  one  of  the 
worst  moods  for  travelliug  that  a  man  could  possibly  experience. 

In  pursuance  of  my  plan,  1  struck  into  the  valley  of  Ueas,  which 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  Gcdro,  for  the  double  advantage  of  being 
sheltered  from  tbe  nortli  wind,  and  of  examining  the  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  Virgin,  which  stands  in  that  lonely  vale,  and  >%hich  on 
two  days  in  the  >ear  is  the  scene  of  a  pilgriinsge  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  pious  peasants  from  all  parts  of  the  mountains.  Tbe 
entrance  of  this  valley  promises  beauty  and  variety  of  ^iceneiy,  be- 
ing planted  with  elms,  ash,  and  maple  trees,  ornamenting  rich  pas- 
turages at  each  side  of  the  river,  which,  like  all  tho>e  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  bears  the  common  name  of  Gave.  But  afler  a  short 
time  all  becomes  dismal  and  desolate  beyond  description.  Neither 
tree  hor  shrub  of  any  kind  relieves  the  monf«tony  of  this  desert. 
Masses  of  shattered  rocks  encumber  the  plain,  and  one  huge  block 
xwas  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  lively  guide,  called  by  tbe  name  of 
Cuillou  de  la  RaUlty  held  in  considerable  veneration  as  a  resting- 
place  at  which  all  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  desert  chapel  stop  lo 
say  their  prayers — at  the  foot,  if  they  are  old  and  infirm ;  on  the 
summit,  if  they  have  youth  and  activity  sufficient  to  allow  of  their 
scrambling  up. 

About  half  way  in  the  valley,  but  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
litde  chapel,  an  opemng  to  the  right  disp  ayed  the  dreary  valley  of 
Estaube.  Tiiere  was  something  inexpressibly  and  unaccountably  at- 
tractive in  its  sombre  and  desolate  appearance;  a  spell-like  influence 
that  leads  one  on,  in  wonder  attlie  frame  of  mind  which  makes  men 
court  such  naturally  repulsive  scenes.  The  day  was  in  unison  w.tii 
the  dreariness  of  my  feelings,  and  this  desert  vale  associated  v^ell 
with  it.  I  asked  my  guide  where  the  roati  led  to  ;  be  reptied,  *>^To 
tbe  foot  of  MoiU  Perdu.'''  The  very  name  of  this  mountain  was  so 
truly  in  accordance  with  the  whole  scene,  that  1  at  once  resolved 
on  traversing  the  vale  \  and  1  was  more  firmly  fixed  in  m/ 
determination,  when  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  if  there  were  anj 
habitations  in  that  direction,  he  said,  ^*Yes,alew  huts  belonging  to 
the  Cagots." 

Since  the  adventure  of  the  morning,  my  mind  had  continnally 
reverted  to  all  I  had  ever  read  or  seen  of  that  unhappy  race  of  being* 
proscribed  by  the  prejudices  of  men  from  all  the  rights  and  atti  ibnti** 
which  should  lie  common  to  all,  and  bearing  in  the  loathsome  defor- 
mity of  their  universal  disease  a  virtual  btdge  of  inikniy, which  srTms 
placed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature  itself.  As  1  walk(*d  on,  I 
conversed  with  my  intelligent  companion  about  these  unhappy  p«*<>- 
ple  ;  and  while  my  reader  may  suppose  me  lo  be  moving  onwards 
through  the  sad  defile,  over  hung  by  black  and  livid  clouds,  and 
parched  by  the  frozen  breath  of  the  keen  and  cutting  wmd,  I  will 
sketch  in  another  chapter  as  much  as  I  then  knew  of  the  poor  people 
with  whom  I  was  about  to  make  a  more  practical  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. 
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CHAPTER  1I1.» 


Lost  in  the' labyrinth  of  time  and  defying  ail  .traces  of  history  and 
tradition,  there  has  been  for  sffes,  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  race  of  beings 
whose  Tery  existence  is  an  enigma  that  never  can  he  solved.  They 
are  scattered  in  Beam  and  Navarre,  and  the  valleys  rif  fiareges, 
Aure,  and  Lnchon,  and  some  of  the  minor  and  almost  nameless  gor- 
ges of  the  mountains,  are  frightfuUy  pofvulons  with  these  living  libels 
on  humanity.  They  are  without  exception,  deformed,  infirm,  im- 
becile ;  articulating  imperfectly  ;  afflicted  with  incurable  and  mon- 
.  stroas  gaitrts^  and  uniting  together  the  smallest  possible  portion  of 
isental  power,  with  the  utmost  excess  of  bodily  degradatioi». 

The  cariosity  of  the  historian,  and  the  caiiipniMion  of  the  philosopher, 
arealike  excited  by  the  existence  of  tfiis  unlbrtunate  people,  who  are 
not  confined  to  the  Pyrenees  alone,  bot  dispersed  along  the  western  pint 
of  France  for  nearly  its  whole  extent,  and  iu  every  respect  siiuiliir  to  the 
Cretins  of  the  Vulais.  The  derivations  of  their  name  are  as  'coiifased 
as  the  traces  of  their  0(iigin  ;  but  they  have  been  every  ivhere  and  nt  all 
limes  the  objects  of  the  snme  abhorrence,  and  the  victims  of  thu  same 
iohamanity.  In  thesoliiades  of  Lower  Brittany,  they  were  in  the  nuist 
distant  limes  treated  with  savage  craelty.  In  periods  more  civilized, 
the  parliument  of  Rennes  was  obliged  to  ipterfcro  to  procure  them  the 
r^hts  of  sepoltare.  'J'hey  were  then  and  there  Gil  led  CaetntB  nnd  Ca- 
queux.  1  he  liukes  of  Brittany  fixed  on  them  a  badge — that  last  and 
worst  mark  of  slavery  and  tyranny  combined  ;  for  pointing  out  the  vic- 
tim to  all  the  excesses  of  injustice,  it  seems  to  imply  iuiponity  to  the 
baseness  that  is  ever  too  ready  to  infiict  them.  In  the  Island  of  Mail- 
lesEiis,  nejr  .-Xanis,  they  are  foand  under  the  name  of  Cofiberts^  synony- 
10004  with  slave.  lo  Goienne  and  Gascony,  where  they  are  called  Ca 
heiSy  the  desolate  swamps  and  arid  deserts  afibrdcd  them  an  afruost  an- 
aopportable  refoge.  In  Navarre  they  were  sometimes  designated  CoffoSf 
and. -finally,  in  the  ancient  ('omntnges,  Bigorre,  and  Beam,  os  Cagots 
•r  Capots^  they  were  reduced  to  the  very  extremes  of  indignity  and  per- 
■ecation.  'J  here  they  were,  in  the  fourteenth  centnry,  publicly  B4)ld  ns 
•laves;  there, as  elsewhere,  looked  on  as  infamous -and  accursed;  ad- 
Bfiitted  into  the  ehorches  by  a  separata  entrance,  with  seats  apart,  and 
even  a  distinct  henitieri  adapted  for  iheir  use.  In  many  places  the 
iments  would  not  admit  them  to  oonlession  ;  seven  of  their  n amber  were 
considered  only  equivalent  to  one  witness  from  nny  other  chiss  ;  they 
were  forbidden  to  walk  with  feet  or  legs  uncovered,  fbriear  of  imparting 
eontngion;  and  they  bore  on  their  wretched  dress  their  distinctive  bad^e, 
the  i^tot  of  a  duck  or  goose,  implying  no  doubt,  some  insult  now  not  easy 
to  ondentand. 


■ — — ^ 

*Tke  following  are  the  authors  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  mnterials 
of  this  chapter  :  Ducaoge,  De  Gebeliu,  De  Marca,  Ramoad,  and  Palas- 
sour. 

t  Pho  vesMl  which  cootains  the  holy  water. 
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Manoera  leit  harsh,  and  the  grndnal  spraad  of  knowledge  which  moat 
ever  carry  toleration  in  its  track,  have  somewhat  tempf  red  the  rigor  of 
their  fate,  and  soflened  the  aversion  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries they  are  found  in.  But  still  the  extent  of  their  degradation,  is  pi»- 
portionate  to  the  changes  Which  have  affected  every  other  commanity. 
No  censD^i  of  their  nambers  has  ever  been  taken,  as  if  their  very  exio- 
tenee  was  a  disgrace,  as  it  is  indeed  a  reproach  to  the  eoontry.  I'hey 
are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms;  nor  soffered  to  exercise  any  trade  bat 
that  of  a  cai  penler  or  wood-cotter,  which  are  considered  ae  ignoble  as 
they  are  themselves.  Every  mean  employment  is  eon6ned  to  them; 
malady  and  misery  are  their  only  heritage;  and  if  law  does  not  net  in 
seal  upon  their  brntulized  condition,  a  proscription  as  powerfnl  bat 
■tamped  it  with  a  fiat  that  seems  as  irrevocable  as  the  wretchedne;«e  it 
perpetaates. 

We  thos  see  them  as  they  are,  a  race  of  slaves,  of  whom  the  origin  m 
lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages;  a  rejected  caste,  enveloped  in  a  myor 
tery  which  no  research  can  penetrare,  amongst  whom  tmditfoa  has  per- 
ished with  the  rights  and  dignities  of  man,  and  which  presents  a  snd  aa4 
silent  monoment  of  those  times  which  have  transmitted  to  ns  nnaght 
hot  what  is  odious  and  deplorable.  The  people  of  the  conirtry,  antiqaa- 
rians,  and  the  poor  wretches  themselves,  are  equally  ignorant  of  tha, 
•oarce  of  their  indignities,  and  the  epoch  at  which  they  eornrnenced. 
Conjectore  and  fiction  have  united  in  going  back  to  the  remotest  periods 
and  ascribe  to  the  ravages  of  leprosy  the  horror  which  its  Tictmie  ia- 
spired  ;  bnt  it  was  but  lately  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  to 
reason  the  sarpriMing  conform rty  of  name  and  fate,  which  distingaiathaa 
the  various  trities  ofn  people  separated  hy  distances  so  great  and  so  long 
and  so  utterly  without  cotnmnnicat.on  with  each  other. 

The  Cag0lg  of  all  France  must  have  bad  a  common  origin.  Sonitt 
.  one  great  cause  must  have  banished  and  fixed  them  to  the  meet  ob- 
scure and  barren  places.  Seme  signal  act  of  vengeance,  seme  wide« 
spreading,  national  outlawry,  must  at  once  have  aimed  at  the  very 
extermination  of  the  whole.  Whether  sodden,  or  coDtioiioiMi,  ft 
must  have  been  great  and  general ;  imprinting  at  once  open  all 
France  tbe  same  sentiments  of  hatred,  ftving  on  the  proscribed  tile 
stamp  ol  the  same  reprobation,  and  loading  them  with  the  oppro- 
brium of  a  common  name,  tiie  universal  signal  of  horror  and  coo- 
tempt. 

But  examiiiing  the  causes  to  which  this  fate  was  farmerly  ascribe 
ed,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  these  poor  pcfiple  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  a  tribe  of  Lepers  baai^bed  from  ths  haunts  of  health  nod 
happiness.  Lepers  were  frequently  exiled,  and  coufioed  within  tita 
linjits  o^*  their  own  infection,  but  never  sold  or  bequeattied.  fior  is 
it  probable  that  they  are  descended  from  a  portion  of  tho  Gaul-s  ro- 
ducecl  to  tbis  state  of  debasement  by  the  berbiiiiauB  who  succeedrd 
the  Roirian  power.  Under  tbe  Goths  and  Franks,  tho  ceadition  of 
the  Gauls  presented  nothing  like  this  state  of  unuiiiigated  infamy. 
It  ij>  the  aversion  thai  remains  to  be  explained,  not  the  tyranny. 
Slaves  may  be  ppurned,  but  ihe  Cagot  was  pi  escribed.  It  i.s  tha 
mixture  of  vengeance  and  contempt,  which  is  so  inexplicable  for 
cruelty  in  common-place  ;  and  hatred,  like  the  eagle  that  carries  up 
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tU  prey,  to  clash  it  <!own  to  »  more  certain  death,  seems  to  elevate  the 
^ject  it  is  about  to  destroy.  The  misery  in  question  must  have  had 
its  source  in  some  feeling  more  deep  and  deadly  than  is  to  be  fathom- 
ed by  Tul<rar  conjecture,  or  ambiguous  research.  It  is  therefore  that 
all  authorities  are  unanimous  in  a:)cribing  it  to  the  effect  of  some  such 
eveotas  the  conflict  of  two  ferocious  nations — a  barbarous  invasion 
punished  by  barbarians — or  the  terrible  rea^^tion  of  slavery  agratnst 
oppression. 

But  five  centuries  of  mussacres  and  devastation,  rife  with  bloody 
battles,  oppression*},  and  treasons,  where  crimes  and  miseries  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  atrocious  monotony,  leave  all  in  doubt  and  con- 
cision, as  to  the  epoch  or  the  event.  The  east,  the  north,  and  south 
had  in  their  turns,  poured  upon  Gaul  a  multitude  of  hordes,  all 
sprung  from  Upper  Asia,  bet  subdivided  and  modified,  and  at  length 
utterly  forgetting  their  common  origin  and  relationship.  Of  these 
barbarians,  the  last  which  burst  from  their  eastern  homes  were  the 
^most  barlMirous.  Tliey  pressed  on  tho.<e  which  went  immediately 
before,  who  in  their  turn  drove  on  their  predecessors.  Alani,  and 
Soevl,  and  Vandals,  gave  pUce  to  the  Goths  and  Frahcs  ;  and, 
atopped  by  the  Western  Ocean,  they  doubled  back  upon  their  course 
and  ravaged  Gaul.  The  Huns  came  next,  accompanied  by  the  Heru- 
ies,ne  w  tribes  of  Alani,and  another  race  of  Suevi.  All  were  confound- 
ed together  in  Gaul,  which  seemed  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  in- 
cnrsioDS.  Then  from  the  North  came  the  Saxons-;  new  Vandals 
Ironi  their  side;  and  the  people  of- Germany,  the  most  confused  mix- 
ture of  all  these  Confused  masses,  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
universal  tumult;  and  the  divisions,  dlepersions,  annihilatioas,  and 
reproduetious  of  raeef  were  complete. 

At  length,  an  issue  was  discovered  on  the  side  of  Spain.  A  furi- 
ous torrent  of  men  rushed  out  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Medi- 
terranean rand  in  the  roidst  of  new  massacre  and  new  coufusion, 
they  found  oat  the  road  to  Africa,  where  they  cane  into  eentaet 
with  the  Romans,  battled  successfully  against  the  last  struggles  of 
their  power,  and  reposed  on  the  ruins  of  their  Empire,  when  a  fresh 
inundation  burst  from  the  south  upon  the  west.  The  ferocious  Van- 
dals, now  emasculated  by  pleasure,  wealth,  and  luxury,  were  shaken 
and  orerthrown ;  white  the  Moors,  following  up  their  course,  swept 
before  them  the  Goths  of  Spain,  and,  led  by  the  lierce  and  redoubt- 
able Ben  Nazir,  fell  with  their  whole  weight  on  the  Empire  of  the 
Francs,  by  whom  they  were  finally  checked  and  overthrow n« 

And  which,  amongst  this  multitude  of  tribes,  must  be  selected  as 
that  which  has  been  condemned  to  bear,  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion, the  progressive  miseries  and  marks  of  degradation  ?  Hardly 
luay  we  distinguish  by  the  flickering  lights  of  history,  the  victors  in 
these  perpetual  conflicts — how  then  are  we  to  trace  the  ruins  of  the 
vanquished  ?  Does -the  outlawed  caste  which  we  now  treat  of  de- 
scend from  the  remnant  of  the  800,000  men  reputed  to  have  been 
«laiu  in  the  plains  of  Orleans  hi  451,  when  the  Huns  and  Ostrogoths 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the  Visigoths,  the  Gauls  and  Francs  ? 
— or  from  the  Visigoths,  defeated  "twelve  years  later  by  Childeric  ? 
"^^r  from  the  fugitives  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Vougle^  in  607, 
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which  cemented  the  foondations  of  the  throne  of  ClovU  ? — or  6oaF7j-, 
from  the  deplorable  remains  of  the  multitnde  oi  Saracens,  almost  an- 
nihilated in  the  eighth  century,  by  Charles  M  artel,  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  ot  Tours  ? 

These  are  the  questions  saccessively  propounded  by  the  authors 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  this  interesting,.^ut  hopeless  specu- 
lation. Opinion  may  6k  itself  with  equal  probability  on  any  one 
of  these  transactions.  The  theatre  of  all  these  grand  detests  was  near 
the  centre  sod  western  parts  of  France,  giving  equal  facilities  to  tlie 
different  directions  which  the  vanquished  followed  in  their  respective 
flights.  The  number  of  the  combatants  on  all  these  occasions  rentiers 
conceivable^  at  least,  the  extent  of  country  covered  by  their  dispei- 
sion.  The  generol  feeling  which  aniroAted  France,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  these  momentous  events,  mMy  explain  the  equality  of  wretch- 
edness entailed  upon  each  separate  portion  ot  the  proscribed.  But 
difficulties  arise  in  the  vario<is  natures  of  the  different  sufferers  io 
these  defeats,  which  forbid  the  application  of  the  same  reasoning  te 
all  of  them  alike. 

It  would  too  much  extend  the  subject,  which  this  brief  sketch  is 
intended  to  simp'ify  and  not  confuse,  were  I  to  transcribe  the  various 
reasonings  which  exist  upon  each  favorite  opinion,  which  g^ves  the 
preference  in  this  inquiry  to  the  Goths,  the  Alani,-or  the  Moors. 

Thff  total  incertitude  in  which  the  question  is  enfolded  renders  it 
one  of  hopeless  investigation,  and  the  only  object  to  be  gained  ia 
pursuing  it  is  amusement,  at  the  prooU  which  each  writer  discovers 
for  his  fevortte  theory,  and  the  objections  he  invents  to  that  of  his 
opponents.  No  glory  can  be  at  any  rate  acquired  for  these  unfortu- 
nate people  in  proving  them  descendants  of  any  race  fiom  whom  they 
vuist  have  degenerated,  and  a  mass  of  retruspective  disgrace  must  be 
thrown  upon  the  memory  of  any  people,  in  supposing  them  at  any 
time  to  have  borne  such  a  possible  debasement. 

For  my  own  part,  having  felt  some  interest  in  the  Cagots^  and 
carefully  studied  tiie  diferent  theories  about  thenif  I  confess  myself 
pleased  to  leave  their  origin  and  existence  unexplained^  To  me,  ii 
does  not  appear  luore  extraordinary  that  tiiey  should  have  been  mm 
they  now  are  from  the  first,  than  that  they  srs  as  we  now  see 
them.  And  I  am  well  inclined  to  let  them  rest  in  their  present  wild 
and  impressive  <*bscurity,  an  anomaly  in  all  the  existing  varieties  of 
mankind^  unaccountable  and  mysterious,  combining  all  that  can  ez« 
cite  the  vague  and  shadowy  imaginings  of  men,  as  to  beings 

"  Whs  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  sartb. 
And  jret  are  oa  it." 

The  mind,  baffled  in  all  the  beaten  tracks  of  reasoning,  miffht  bet- 
ter  embark  on  ihepathhss  sea  of  hope,  in  search  ofasale  haroor  for 
these  wrecks  of  human  nature.  We  might,  by  imagining  the  possi- 
bility of  their  amelioration,  lead  to  plans  for  their  relief ;  and  instead 
of  useless  efforts  to  account  for  their  miseries,  make  practical  at- 
tempts to  remove  them.  Could  a  sympathy  be  but  once  excited  for 
these  outcasts,  the  natural  benevolence  of  man  would  feel  th^  elect-^ 
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licftl  touch  Ummgfa  ererj  link  of  sociml  fetiimg  ;  and  that  the  ele* 
ments  for  onr  sympathy  exists,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  fa  their  desert 
retreats  these  forlorn  and  attainjed  indiyiduals  still  fear  that  peraeca- 
tion  may  attack,  while  they  hope  that  compassion  may  relieve  them. 
There  are  to  be  found  amongst  this  people — ^the  most  poor  and 
wretched  upon  the  face  of  the  ciyiliaed  earth — some  of  the  finest 
primative  affections  :  and  while  contemplating  with  shame  the  nar- 
row circle  into  which  man  may  imprison  his  fellow  man,  we  have  at 
least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  possesses  in  himself  the 
power  ol  dissolving  the  shackles  ne  has  forged  ;  and  of  burying  the 
inem'*ry  of  his  own  injustice,  in  an  oblivious  flood  of  charity  and 
«toiiemi*at. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


^  You  do  not  intend,  Sir,  to  go  any  farther  up  this  dreary  valley  ?'* 
asked  my  guide  (afler  we  had  advanced  near  a  league,)  in  the  usual 
tone  and  general  manner  of  putting  a  question,  which  one  wishes  to 
have  answered  in  the  negative. 

**res,  I  do,  though,'*  replied  I,  ^^for  two  reasons,  my  lad.  I  feel 
myself  not  well — my  bed  was  damp  last  night,  I  fear — and  I  must 
aeek  for  some  house  that  will  afford  me  lodgings  for  the  night.'* 

'^Then,  Sir,  you  must  come  back  to  ours,  for  between  this  and  the 
in>ntier  line  there  is  not  a  human  being  nor  a  habitation." 

**Why,  you  told  me,  a  little  while  baisk,  that  some  Cagots  lived  io 
these  parts  !'* 

"Oh,  Cagots  !  yes,  but  you  don't  oount  them  for  any  thing,  or 
their  huts  either,  1  suppose  ?*'  said  he,  inquiringly. 

*'  Lead  me  to  one  of  them,  and  you  shall  see,"  was  my  very  un- 
satisfactory answer.  The  boy,  with  mingled  interest  for  me  and 
detestation  of  the  Cagots,  laboured  hard  to  convince  me  that  it  was 
little  less  than  insanity  to  trust  myself  in  the  contamination  of  their 
hovels.  And  finding  my  hardihood  unshaken,  he  seemed  to  shrink 
from  me,  as  if  the  repugnance  with  which  he  regarded  the  association 
I  projected  had  thrown  its  shadow  over  his  good  feelings  towskrds 
myself. 

While  we  held  this  short  parley  together,  I  felt  myself  growing  ex- 
tremely unwell,  for  a  violent  cold  had  taken  sudden  possession  of  my  • 
fiume..  I  hastened  on,  towards  what  I  looked  to  as  the  shelter,  and 
what  m^  guide  considered  the  infection,  of  some  Cagot's  hut :  and 
I  grew  impatient  at  the  mist  and  the  murky  clouds,  which  shrouded 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  prevented  us  from  distinguishing  any  ob- 
ject at  all  distant.  As  we  turned  round  a  huge  block  of  granite  that 
]ay  almost  across  the  path,  the  boy,  who  was  straining  to  catch  a 
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view  of  i  secluded  gotge^  which  be  knew  to  oontaia  one  sofituy 
hut,  turned  abruptly  to  me,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  pointed  in 
silence  to  a  spot  about  twenty  yards  from  tlie  side  of  the  path.     I 
there  observed,  coiled  up  like  a  snake,  or  in  the  position  which  he 
himself  would  have  called  la  rocca  delgolgo,^  the  gloomv  and  repul- 
sive Spaniard — the  veiy  last  of  my  acquaintance  wboin  I  could  have 
wished  to  encounter  in  such  a  place.     I  never  felt  better  satisfi^^d  at 
my  common  habit  of  carrying  a  gun  in  these  parts,  even  when  I 
had  no  chance  of  meeting  game  ',  and  my  guide  had  a  perfect  accor- 
dance  of  fueling  with  me  on  that  point,  for  with  a  pleased  and  sig> 
nificant  look,  he  whispered,  *^Is  it  loaded?'*     I  gave  an  affirmative 
nod ;  and  we  went  on,  our  eyes  turned  with  a  sort  of  fascination 
upon  the  object  which  neither  uf  us  admired.     We  had  recognized 
the  champion  of  the  Faith  by  his  dress,  and  the  form  of  his  figure^ 
which  I  had  seen  displayed  in  the  same  position  the  night  before, 
when  he  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  inn  at  Gedro.  1  know  not  whether  or 
not  he  slept  on  the  present  occasion  any  more  than  then  ;  but  bis  faee 
was  towaiids  the  earth,  for  the  purpose,  as  my  guide  insisted^ of  hold- 
ing converse  with  some  of  the  spirits  of  evil  with  which  thst  soli- 
tude was  reputed  to  abound.     1  marveHed  much  at  the  circumstance 
of  this  lonely  ruffian,  having  thus  singly  straggled  upon  the  desolate 
track;  but  1  reconciled  his  appearance  with  Uie  notion  that  such  a 
place  must  have  had  a  roost  magnetic  power  upon'a  dreary  vagBbond 
like  him  :  and  recollecting  the  parting  caution  of  the  sergeant,!  psas^ 
ed  quietly  for  ward,  without  disturbing  the  feigned  or  actual  slumber  in 
which  the  fellow  lay.  A  few  hundred  yards  left  him  shadowed  in  mist; 
jret  I  eould  not  from  time  to  time  resist  my  inclination  to  look  back  in 
the  expectation  to  see  his  tall  form,  magnified  in  vapour,  striding  on 
with  giant  step  and  tortuous  movement.     But  he  did  not  again  ap- 
pear; and  our  attention  was  taken  from  him  by  the  faint  soand  of 
a  cascade,  murmuring  Radly,  like  the  voice  of  some  mountain  spirit, 
that  sent  its  wail  ngs  on  the  desert.     Snch  was  the  notion  whieli 
fliUed  across  my  brain  in  that  scene,  so  fit  for  magic  and  all  its  wild 
allusions.     My  mind  was  suited  to  the  desolate  tone  of  nature.    I 
was  ill ;  fever  was  in  my  blood  ;  and  my  imagination  seemed  to  move 
in  mist.     It  was  in  this  frame  of  feeling,  and  while  I  mechaniisalJy 
fallowed  my  guide,  that  these  straggling  notions  of  enchantment  took 
the  cons.stency  of  the  verses  which  1  afterwards  committed  to  paper. 
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^beo  all  is  calm  in  the  torrid  sky, 

Tet  the  eagle,  hoverins  far  on  high, 

Turns  quick  and  flaps  his  ruffled  wing, 

And  sevmt  to  shrink  from  Bonn  viewless  thing— 

'Til  then  we  sport  on  fields  of  air. 

Unseen  within  our  wide  dominioa. 
Fan  the  proud  bird  that  hovers  there, 

And  scare  him  with  our  noiseless  pinion. 


'The  Groy-huand'i  roil. 
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Wh«n  wsTfw  lie  bathed  upon  the  main, 
Aod  thtstleHlowD  floata  not  o'er  the  plain, 
And  flowereta droop  by  lowUnd  rilU, 
Yet  tufled  verdure  moves  on  the  hills— 
'Pis  we  who  rush  from  mossy  cells,     " 

H'gh  o'er  the  bed  of  drowsy  oceany 
Fling  o'er  the  hills  nnr  freah'ning  spells^ 

And  shake  the  grass  in  magic  motion. 

Aead  on  yon  piiie  tree's  silver  bark 
Our  scripture  legends,  wild  and  dark-^ 
The  mystic  charter  (graven  there 
Sways  the  rode  spirits  of  the  air ! 
Beneath  the  Pole  star's  quivering  light, 

Grouped  round  its  stem  our  crews  assemble, 
And  mortal  wanderers  ol  the  night 

Hear  our  unholy  mirth,  and  tremble. 

They  trenl>le !  yet  a  darker  hour 
Shows  forth  th«9  mountain  spirits'  power-^ 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  we  rush  along, 
The  thunder  peal  our  choral  song—* 
And  from  our  torches,  flung  around, 

We  hurl  the  lij^htnings  bolt  of  death- 
Till,  echoing  to  our  shouts,  resound 

Wild  shrieks  from  smoking  vales  beneath. 

As  w«  approached  the  little  cascade,  whose  voice  became  at  erery 
step  more  loud  and  hoar^,  a  gloomy  gorge  opened  upon  us  to  the 
right,  and  the  foam  of  the  angry  water  appeared  through  the  mist 
like  a  moving  column  of  snow.  The  rocks  o?er  which  it  fell  were 
soon  however  visible,  and  the  rugged  path  that  led  up  their  sides  in 
almost  perpendicular  ascent. 

**  Now,  Sir'*  said  my  guide,  "  you  may  see  the  Cagot's  but,  perch- 
ed on  that  shelving  rocki  but  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
Tou  see  the  smoke  olown  closely  by  the  wind.^  '* 

**Ido,"  said  1,  "and.  here  we  may  part — for  1  am  resolved  to 
make  that  hut  my  lodging  for  the  night.*' 

*'  Well,  Sir,  since  you  will  do  it,  it  does  not  become  me  to  dissuade 
you  further,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  mixed  look  of  sorrow  and  anger  in 
his  face.  And  as  I  gave  him  his  fee  for  his  advice  and  attendance, 
be  turned  away,  thinking  me  no  doubt  a  most  incorrigible  and  incur- 
able patient.  Resolved  not  to  risk  an  encounter  with  the  dubious 
occupant  of  th^  valley  behind  us,  he  took  his  way  up  the  mountain 
towards  the  westward,  in  which  direction  lay  the  gorge  I  was  enter- 
ing upon  ;  and  bounding  across  the  little  cataract,  as  agile  as  a  wild 
deer,  he  was  soon  lost  to  my  sight  in  the  mists  above. 

I  then  stood  alone  in  that  dismal  spot.  I  knew  that  I  was  close  on 
the  frontier  lines,  and  at  the  very  foot  of  Mont  Perdu,  but  I  could 
not  distinguish  any  object  two  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  thin 
•moke  curling  from  the  roof  of  the  Cagot's  hut  was  all  that  gave  signs 
of  animation  to  the  scene.  This  lowly  habitation  stood  on  a  patch 
of  earth  that  covered  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  which  hung  over  the 
Uack  ravine.    The  land  surrounding  the  house  was  rudely  cultivat- 
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ed,  and  showed  a  crop  of  dw«rf  regetables,  infermized  with  a  few 
shrubs,  and  here  and  there  a  pine  tree,  the  seed  of  which,  wind- wait- 
ed to  the  clefts  of  rock,  had  taken  root  in  the  spon|ry  soil.  Upon  ad- 
Tancing  closer,  I  saw  a  couple  of  ^oats  browsing  on  the  patches  of 
furze  snd  coarse  grass,  which  coated  the  face  of  the  rock  ;  bat  no 
inhabitant  appeared  in  or  about  the  hut,  as  far  it  least  as  my  glance 
could  penetrate  its  secrets,  through  two  small  windows  in  the  front, 
and  as  manj  behind,  lookini;  upon  the  little  garden  and  down  the 
ravine.  The  door  was  closed  ;  but  tbere  was  not  altogether  that  air 
of  filth  and  desolateness  about  the  place  which  I  had  before  obserT- 
^ed  to  surround  the  habitation  of  the  unfortunate  class  of  beings.  Ill 
as  I  felt  myself,  and  in  want  of  repose  and  warmth,  I  did  not  per- 
haps see  things  in  their  true  light,  but  fancied  them  better  than  they 
were,  from  my  satisfaction  at  being  within  their  reach  at  all. 

I  advanced  and  gently  tapped  at  the  door.  A  bustle  seemed  ez- 
•ited  within,  at  this  intrusiTe  and  no  doubt  unusual  sound.  1  knock- 
ed again,  and  heard  low,  quisk  whisperings,  as  if  of  stifled  alarm.  I 
once  more,  and  more  loudly,  repeated  my  demand  for  entrance,  and 
at  length  the  door  slowly  opened — and  I  started  back  with  surprise, 
to  see  upon  the  threshold,  the  figure  of  the  poor  woman,  who  had  so 
much  excited  my  attention  the  same  morning  at  Gedro. 

The  recognition,  fo  my  still  greater  wonder,  was  evidently  mutii- 
al ;  for,  from  what  I  had  seen  of  her  at  our  last  meeting,  I  supposed 
her  to  be  so  utterly  imbecile  as  not  Co  possess  the  commonest  power 
•f  observatiofi.  JSot  I  was  io  ^this  mistaken;  she  remembered  me 
well  and  kindly  ;  and  the  air  of  trepidation  and  terror,  which  fiUed 
her  countenance  as  she  opened  the  door,  was  in  an  instant  changed 
to  an  expression  of  pleased  security — ^the  most  repulsive  certainty, 
that  I  had  ever  seen  of  iti  kind.  Assuming  the  gentlest  tone  1 
could  command,  not  to  alarm  the  poor  old  creature,  1  said  thai  1  was 
glad  she  had  got  home  safi^ly  with  her  provisions.  She  gave  me  a 
ghastly  smile  of  thanks,  and  seemed  quite  overpowered  by  my  few 
words  addressed  to  her  in  a  way  so  unlike  that  to  which  she  was  ae* 
customed.  She  did  not,  however,  venture  to  speak,  much  less  to 
invite  me  into  the  bouse  ;  and  1  was  unwilling  to  alarm  her  by  ab- 
raptly  demanding  permission  to  enter.     I  asked  her  if  she  was  alone. 

'^  No,  not  quite,*'  replied  she,  with  hesitating,  and  almost  inartieu 
late  tones. 

*'  Is  your  husband  within  V* 

''  No,  he  is  cutting  fuel  in  the  forest.'* 

^  Then,  who  pray,  have  you  in  the  house?*' 

'*  Why,  sir,  it  is  only  my  poor  daughter." 

This  reply  was  uttered  with  fear  and  tremblinr,  and  astheoM 
womtn  spoke  she  threw  her  looks  alternately  back  into  the  house 
and  at  me,  as  if  the  safety  of  her  precious  charge  had  been  in  the 
tmBl  imminent  danger.  I  was  too  ill  to  laugh  outright,  but  I  could 
■et  help  smiling  at  this  maternal  al  irm :  the  very  notion  of  this  daugh- 
ter was  so  disgusting  to  me,  that  I  for  a  moment  felt  utterly  repng- 
■ant  to  enter  die  house ;  and  1  acknowledged  a  passing  excuse  ror 
the  aversion,  so  common  to  the  people  of  the  country,  against  these 
OBfortunate  beings.      I  soon,  hswever,  recovered  Irom  this  impre^ 
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sion ;  but  feeling  myself  getting  wone  every  moment^  was  resoWed 
to  take  the  place  by  storm,  if  I  could  not  obtain  an  amicable  admis- 
sion. I  tJierefore  said,  in  a  manner  as  gentle,  but  somewhat  mere 
firm,  than  before, 

"  Well,  well,  yon  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  for  yourself  or 
your  daughter,depend  upon  it,— you  are  a  helpless  woman — and  you 
carry  your  protection  with  you."  She  took  these  words  m  their 
common  meaning,  and  evidently  felt  no*  offence ;  but  she  did  not 
ask  me  in.     i  was  therefore  forced  to  put  the  question  plainly. 

**Now,  my  poor  woman,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  en- 
ter your  house,  for  I  am  fatigued  and  ill  ?*' 

I  thought  1  could  clearly  trace  all  the  ferm<*ntatien,  arising  be- 
tween her  wishes  and  her  fears.  She  dared  not  refuse  me — she  waa 
inclined  to  admit  me — but  was  terrified  least  some  sinister  -design 
might  have  lurked  in  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  a  stranger 
visiting  this  lonely  refuge  of  proscription.  I  read  all  this  in  what  is 
called  the  index  of  her  mind — but  there  was  a  secret  page  in  the 
volume,  which  ail  my  study  did  not  enable  me  at  that  time  to  un- 
derstand. 

^*  Coine,  come,"  said  I,  as  soothingly  as  I  could,  "  fear  nothing, 
for  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  not  disposed  to  do  you  any  harm ; 
00  the  contrary  as  you  must  have  seen  this  morning,  1  am  inclined 
to  do  you  service." 

The  fact  was  that  I  had  added  a  trifle  to  the  monk*s  charitable 
donation,  which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mention  before,  but  which 
had  its  weight  in  the  scales  wherein  the  poor  Cagot  now  balanced 
her  thoughts. 

**■  Wait  an  instant  where  you  are,"  raid  she,  shutting  the  door, 
which  I  heard  her  bolt  inside.  I  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  door  opened  again,  and  she  fairly  asked  me  in. 

^*  You  may  now  enter,  sir,"  said  she,  '*  and  welcome,  but  have 
mercy  upon  two  poor  lone  women,  pray  do  !*' 

Good  Heavens  1  thought  1,  what  does  the  old  creature  dread  .^  She 
has'  surely  no  money  to  be  robbed  of  .^  and  what  other  temptation  is 
there  here  ?  I  passed  the  threshold  thus  thinking,  but  only  said, 
'*  be  satisfied  my  good  woman,  you  really  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend." 

The  daughter  for  whom  the  old  woman  felt  all  this  alarm,  or  at  all 
events  the  chiaf  part  of  it,  sat  in  a  corner  spinning.  She  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  fire-place,  which  contained  a  very  comfortable 
blaze ;  and  as  I  looked  at  her  I  saw  every  limb  trembling,  while  the 
flax  vibrated  in  her  fingers,  like  the  thread  of  expiring  life  about  to 
be  severed  by  the  fatal  scissors  of  the  Fates.  This  nervous  object, 
whom  I  80  unintentionally  alarmed,  was,  like  all  the  younger  women 
ot  the  Cagot  race,  close  wrapped  in  her  dark  grey  capulet,  which 
covered  the  head,  and  being  closely  drawn  about  the  throat  (most 
likely,  I  thought,  from  the  negative  effect  of  vanity,  which  hides  a 
defect  as  readily  as  it  exposes  a  charm,)  the  goitre  was  not  percepti- 
ble, and  this  lessened  in  some  degree  the  rising  nausea,  which  1  found 
It  so  hard  to  suppress.  I  saw  the  torture  which  my  presence  caused, 
apd  1  did  not  wish  tp  add  to  it  by  inquisitive  observation.   I  contented 
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myselt,  therefore,  with  a  liasty  glance  at  the  pale  face  peeping  oaf 
Irom  her  hood.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  the  lids  aiirost  closed. 
Her  other  features  appeared  rather  well  formed,  to  my  hurried  glance ; 
and  I  was  afraid  to  let  it  linger  a  moment  longer,  lest  some  movement 
might  display  the  loathsome  swelling,  the  very'thought  of  which  was 
sickening. 

I  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  beside  the  fire,  and  Ranger,  without  cer- 
emony, took  possession  of  one  corner  of  the  chimney.  The  other  was 
occupied  by  a  large  grey  cat,  whose  green  eyes  glared,  and  who 
raised  up  her  back,  hissing  fiercely  her  dissent  tetbe  intru5iJon.  She 
formed  a  fitting  member  of  the  domestic  trio,  and  I  should  not  hare 
been  surprised  had  I  discovered  a  goitre  under  the  fnr  of  her  neck, 
for  she  bad  a  genuine  Cagot  eye  and  air.  Neither  of  the  women 
spoke  a  word.  The  one  sat  trembling,  and  the  other  stood  motionless. 
I  felt  anything  but  comfortable,  independent  of  the  increasing  sensa- 
tlon  of  illness.  There  is  al way.^  an  awkwardness  in  being  in  a  place 
where  one  knows  one's  self  not  welcome  ;  but  it  is  increased  tenfold 
when  you  are  convinced  that  fear  is  the  motive  which  keeps  back  the 
expression  of  discontent.  That  was  exactly  my  case  just  then,  and 
1  felt  a  thousand  times  more  embarrarament  in  the  hovel  ot  these 
poor  outcasts,  than  1  should  experience  lu  the  presence  of  those  haughty 
pretendjBrs,  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  glory  in  creating  sensations  of 
perplexity,  but  whose  arrogance  only  rouses  the  scorn  of  an  indepen- 
dent mind. 

To  my  several  efforts  to  commence  a  conversation,  1  eould  get  but 
menesyllables  from  the  mother,  while  the  daughter  was  sullenly  si- 
lent ;  and  I  8ho>uld  never,  I  believe,  have  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
positive  attention  of  either,  had  they  not  perceived  me  to  be  evidently 
and  Mriousl  V  ill.  1  was  attacked  with  the  shivering  which  is  the  general 
precursor  of  feverish  colds,  and  the  girl  did  not  tremble  more  violently 
from  her  terror  on  my  entrance  thv>  I  did  in  a  qyarter  of  an  hour  af- 
terwards.    As  the  women  gazed  on  me,  I  saw  them  put  their  heads 
close  together,  and  heard  them  whisper  in  cautious  tones     They  con- 
sulted on  my  case,  and  as  they  seemed  satisfied  ot  my  harmlessness, 
their  compassion  was  excited  in  my  favor.     At  length  the  old  woman 
approached  me,  and  in  a  tone  as  distinct  as  she  could  assume,  she  told 
me  I  was  welcome  to  remain  Iti  her  house  as  long  as  I  found  it  con- 
venient, and  that  she  only  lamented  the  poorness  of  the  accommoita- 
tlon.     I  was  .astonished  at  this  unhesitating  expression  of  confidence 
and  kindness,  and  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  hatred  of  the  pre-^ 
judiece^  which 'pronoO need  the  unhappy  Cagots  to  be  devoid  of  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity.     Put  thus  at  my  ease,  by  finding  that 
my  companions  were  in  some  measure  recoverhig  theirs,  the  discom- 
forts of  illness  were  no  longer  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  In-  " 
trusion.    1  admitted  the  sympathy  o(  the  old  woman,  and  thanked  her 
lor  it,  in  a  manner,  I  must  believe,  as  sincere  as  the  feeling  it  express- 
ed ;  for  the  girl,  raising  her  head  for  an  instant,  whispered,  in  the 
rudepatois  of  the  mountains,  *^  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.** 

"  Indeed  you  have  not,  my  poor  girl,"  replied  I,  in  the  s;»me  dia- 
lect, in  which  I  had  become  tolerably  conversant,  and  in  which  the 
old  woman  had  always  spoke,  although  she  sufficiently  understood 


the  French  in  wbUh  I  hai)  repii«<l.  But  this  incautioat  betrayal  of 
ray  learoing  had  ao  unlucky  effect  on  her  to  whom  it  wan  addreased. 
The  girl  seemed  quite  frightened  to  find  (fa)it  I  could  speak,  aa  well 
aa  understand  the  patoU.  She  gave  one  hui^ied  glance  of  aurpriae 
from  a  pair  of  large  black  eyaa,  which  instantly  aank  again,  and  I 
could  not  induce  ner  to  i^peak  anotHer  word. 

Tb«  old  woman  began  now  to  make  active  ^orta  to  r«liev.e  me. 
She  added  fuel  to  the  Are,  and  she  proceeded  to  prepare  for  me  aome 
whey  of  goat'a  milk  and  vinegar,  letting  me  know  that  I  might,  if  I 
cboae  it,  retire  to  an  inner  room,  and  occupy  a  bed  for  the  night. 
Thia  communication  was  evidently  the  reault  of  a  suggeation  ^om 
the  younger  of  my  hoatesaea,  with  whom  the  old  one  kept  a  conatant 
telegraphic  communication  of  nods,  and  winka,  and  aigns.  I  waa 
taken  by  surprise  by  this  ofier  of  a  lodginar,  for  I  had  acareely  con- 
templated its  being  probable,  or  even  possible.  When  the  offer  waa 
actnally  made  to  me,  I  could  not  help  shrinking  from  its  aceeptaAce  ; 
liad  I  not  been  ao  much  indisposed,  I  should  certainly  htrve  preferred 
trusting  to  a  mountain  walk,  in  search  of  other  quartera,  to  coming 
int«»  contact  with  any  thing  belonging  to  my  revolting  companions. 
I  bad  nevertheless  muttered  an  imperfect  acknowledgement  of  assettt 
«nd  thanks ;  and  while  B»y  kind  nurse  prepared  the  whey,  and  a 
•tiaan,  made  with  dried  lime-tree  blossoroa  and  other  ingredients,  1 
had  time  to  examine  more  particularly  the  place  1  was  in. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  room  in  which  I  aat,  served,  like  tlie  entnuice-voom  of  most 
4oUa^s,  for  **parJor»  kitchen  and  hall.*^  It  wore  any  air  rather  than 
lluit  of  the  miaery  uaually  connected  with  ideas  of  aCagot's  hut.  It 
waa  decenUy  furniabed  with  tables  and  chaira,  a  dresser  with  crock- 
ery-ware, a  aufficienuy  of  cooking  utensils,  and  even  a  few  glassei 
And  other  conveniencies  beyond  the  wants  of  bev'gary,  or  even  of  a 
alate  of  moderatH  indigence.  The  floor  waa  clean  swept,  and  every 
t^iag  in  an  orderly  state.  In  a  amall  room,  or  closet,  beside  the  fire- 
place at  the  side  next  the  entrance,  I  obaerved  a  coarse  but  decent 
bed,  which  I  concluded  to  belong  to  the  old  couple  ;  and  beyond  the 
chiiiiney  was  a  similar  recess,  furnished  aa  ita-  fellow,  and  this  I  un- 
deratood  waa  to  be  appropriated  to  my  uae. 

Where  then,  thought!,  ia  yonder  sallow-faced  and  interesting  dara*- 
4el  to  paaa  the  night  ?  Bui  being  rather  nervoua  on  the  subject  of 
mnj  detail  in  the  family  arrangements,  and  fearful  of  touching  a  deli- 
cate chord,  I  veiitured  no  inquiry  whatever.  In  the  meamime,  the 
damael  in  question,  but  not  in  demand,  waa  buaily  occupied,  and  aa 
actively  so  aa  was  aonaiatent  with  a  Umping  gait  aa  ahe  walked,  in 
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making  preparlitions  for  my  bed-room  ;  and  she  really  leemed  to  eid' 
ploy  herself  about  my  comforts  with  so  much  alacrity,  that  I  felt 
some  qualms  for  the  ingratitude  that  made  me  still  look  on  her  and 
think  of  her  with  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  loathing.  I  conld  bear 
the  presence  of  the  old  one  better,  for  there  was  not  any  of  those  in 
voluntary  wanderiigs,  of  thought  with  respect  to  hor  which  one  can- 
not suppress  sometimes  in  relation  t»  less  antiquated  females.  Im- 
agination could  find  no  restin^place  in  her  wrinkles,  nor  tread  the 
mazes  of  her  scanty  -grey  hairs.  It  was  hard  to  judge  of  the  g'trl*s 
age  from  her  figure,  the  deformity  of  her  lameness,  and  from  my 
scanty  views  of  her  colorless  cheek.  She  might  bava  been  aboot 
Hwenty,  but  had  she  been  a  hundred,  she  had  not  been  more  secure 
£rom  wy  enquiries  or  intrusion.  Chance,  however,  led  me  into  the 
secret  of  her  dormitory  ;  for  I  observed  her  on  one  occasion  to  open 
a  little  door  at  the  farther  corner  of  the  room  Irom  the  chimney-side 
where  I  sat,  and  she  entered  a  r&cess  that  1  thought  must  have  either 
composed  or  led  to  the  place  of  her  rest;  but  my  inquisitiveness  was 
quite  content  to  remain  outside  the  sanctuary.  The  dresd  of  twth 
these  women  was  far  removed  from  the  appearance  of  actual  want, 
as  were  the  household  appointments.  Tbe  girl  wore,  beside  her  grey 
cloth  capulet,  which  wai  almost,  if  not  quite  new,  an  nnder  dress  of 
nearly  the  same  kind  of  stuff*,  with  very  good  shoes,  and  blue  worst- 
ed stockings,  displaying  feet  and  ankles  by  no  means  coarK  or  large. 
The  old  Cogot  was  very  decently  dressed.  Instead  of  the  tattered 
wretchedness  of  her  morning  costume,  she  was  now  covered  with 
clean  and  comfortable  clothing  ;  and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  her  half 
naked  appearance  at  the  inn  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment or  imposition. 

There  was  altogether  in  the  air  of  eTery  thing  I  saw,  enough  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  one  fond  of  seeking  adventurei,  and  noc  un- 
accustomed to  meet  them.  I  made  up  ray  mind  to  the  fact  that  some 
unusual  cause  existed  for  this  appearance  of  C(»mparative  corofeit 
and  holiday  attire.  The  seclusion  of  the  scene,  and  the  circurasian- 
oes  of  the  times,  favored  the  notion  that  this  hut  might  be  the  place  of 
rendezvouH  tor  some  political  inirigue,  and  for  persons  requiring  bet- 
ter accommodations  than  a  family  of  miserable  Cagots  :  and  the 
chance  of  observation  and  treachery  might  account  for  the  alarm 
caused  by  my  visit,  better  than  any  dreaa  of  mere  harm  to  property 
or  person,  where  so  little  temptation  existed  for  either.  It  was  thns 
I  debated  with  myself,  and  I  was  strengthened  in  my  belief  of  sume 
mystery  by  the  anxiety  evinced  by  both  women  that  I  shoald  betak* 
myself  to  bed,  which  the  old  one,  however,  naturally  encvngh  ae- 
countid  for,  by  recommending  repose  as  tbe  most  likely  reliel  to  the 
il]nes4 1  suffered  under. 

Anxious,  nevertheless,  to  see  whether  any  new  light  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  state  of  things  by  the  appearance  of  uie  o  d  wood- 
cutter, 1  was  resolved  to  wait  for  his  return  before  committing  myself 
to  bed ;  and  to  beguile  the  time  and  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  commenced 
tbe  following  conversation,  which  went  on  by  snatches. 

**  Why,  my  good  woman,  you  don't  seem  to  want  comfort  here  ?** 

"  Poor  creatures  like  us  want  little  of  any  thing,  Sir." 
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*'  Ton  mtiflt  have  some  kind  friend  who  giYe»  you  the  means  to 
vappoit  yourselves  ao  decently  ?" 

••  Indeed,  we  sometinaefl  get  a  little  help  '*' 

'*  Bat  cbanoe  very  seldom  leads  a  charitable  traveller  into  (his 
desert  ?'* 

*' Ah,  Sir,  charity  might  find  a  home  even  here  !^' 

"Then  tell  me,  my  good  dame,  is  it  for  charity  that  you  keep  this 
•pare  bed  ready,  so  clean  and  snug  ?*' 

This  question  was  clearly  a  puzzler,  and  caused  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  both  my  hearers.  The  girl  with  seeming  indifference  to 
what  was  said,  kept  very  busily  occupied  in  getting  matters  ready 
for  my  accommodation,  but  I  could  observe  her,  now  and  then,  to 
•top";  and  with  her  face  averted,  as  if  she  looked  for  other  things, 
•he  evidently  listened  attentively,  to  what  passed  between  myself 
and  the  old  woman,  whose  answers  were  always  preceded  by  a  long 
pause  and  an  interchange  of  looks,  and  somrttities  even  of  whisper- 
ings with  the  girl.  To  my  last  stated  question  I  could  get  no  reply, 
I  was  therefore  resolved  to  put  it  still  more  plainly. 

"  Gome,  come,  tell  me  the  truth,"  said  I,  "don't  you  expect  some 
one  here  to-day,  whose  bed  I  am  about  to  occupy  ?*' 

The  eld  Cagot,  with  more  address  than  f  coo  Id  hive  expected  From 
her,  avoided  the  very  appeanmce  of  having  hcnrd  my  qaedtioo.  She 
poked  the  tongs  into  the  fa^ots«  which  were  bl:izing  round  a  machine, 
in  shape  between  a  pot  and  a  kettle,  which  contained  water  for  bathing 
my  feet ;  and  she  examined  the  vesi^ieJs  intended  fur  my  whey,  with  that 
apparent  edirnestness,  which  we  often  see  in  the  eyes  of  those,  whose 
mind^  are  as  empty  as  the  vaumcy  they  gnze  ut.  But  thin  silent  hesi- 
tation wiis  an  eloqaent  answer  to  my  demand;  and  it  confirmed  me  in 
my  belief,  as  moch  as  the  most  ample  confession.  Being  thas  snlisfied, 
■•to  what  I  had  before  but  suspected,  I  did  n'lt  fijrther  endeavor  to 
wring  an  unwilling  revelation  from  my  hostess;  Irat  I  was  gladly  pre- 
paring to  trost  my  aching  head  and  feverish  body  to  the  bed,  which  I 
•sspected  to  be  at  tlie  bottom  of  this  secret,  be  it  what  it  might,  when 
the  noise  of  a  handle  of  wood,  fal ling  outside  the  house,  called  off  the 
atteocion  of  the  women,  and  somewhat  aroused  my  own.  **  My  hos- 
baod,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman;  **  my  father,"  murmured  t>  e  young 
one;  and  they  both  meved  to  the  door,  to  admit  the  lord  and  master  or 
the  place. 

The  harry  of  the  women  was  positive  evidence  of  their  anxiety  to 
gvard  against  an  incaatioaff  betrayal  on  the  part  of  the  person  expected; 
and  rapid  whisperings,  as  they  stood  outside,  confirmed  it.  Having,  as 
I  rapposed,  annoonced  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  house,  they  both 
retam(«d  with  the  old  man,  who  had  profitted  byibeir  caution,  and  show- 
ed no  sorprise  at  seeing  me.  He  hud  deposited  his  bundle  of  sticks  oot^ 
tide,  and  he  ^virelessly  sat  down  upon  a  stool,  bowing  to  me,  and  utter- 
ing a  short  sentence  of  welcome  to  his  hut.  Like  most  of  the  males  of 
bis  nnsightfy  race,  he  was  diminotive,  weakly,  and  doll,  bat  not  alto- 
gether so  repulsive  in  appearqnce  as  those  of  the  other  sex.  I  was  t6o 
•erio<i.ily  ill  to  attempt  the  labor  of  extracting  any  information  from  him, 
and  indeed  my  anxiety  to  know  more  about  the  place  1  was  in,  waa 
yielding  to  the  languor  which  infleosibly  oppressed  me.  Returning,  there- 
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lore  tbe  maa*!  Mlotation,  hj  one  aa  Wief  aa  his  own,  I  arose  from  mw 
aeat,  lo  go  towards  my  be^  room,  when  I  was  arreated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stn>nge  figore,  which  1  alone  perceived  throogh  tbe  window 
that  looked  npon  the  garden  in  rear  of  the  hosae. 

The  finit  thing  which  attracted  oiy  notice  was  the  head  of  a  man 
peering  above  the  rocks,  which  bonnd.  d  the  garden  towards  the  nvine 
and  the  acranibling  position  of  his  hands  and  arma,  showed  that  he  was 
with  diificDlty  elimbing  np.  Bnt  in  a  moment  or  two.  the  whole  perM>D 
appeared  vaulting  with  a  light  bound  across  the  ragged  breast  work  and 
safely  landed  in  the  garden.  The  figure  thos  harriediy  presented  to  me 
iwaa  extremely  csripas,  bat  I  had  no  time  to  exam  ne  it  niinotely.  8ti>op- 
ing  to  lifl  up  a  long  staff,  which  had  been  probably  flnng  forward  as  be 
gained  the  samniit  of  the  rock,  the  man  without  further  hesitation,  ran 
actively  across  the  little  space,  aod  reached  in  a  moment  the  window 
throogh  which  I  perceived  him.  Putting  his  face  close  to  it,  be  gave  a 
loud  and  ftriiiliar  shoot,  which  seemed  mixed  with  a  chuckle,  as  if  ho 
meant  to  join  the  aound  of  good  news  to  the  notice  of  his  arrival* 
Whether  the  effect  produced  was  alarm,  astonishment,  or  plensore,  I 
could  not  then  determine ;  but  his  shout  was  answered  by  a  shriek  from 
both  the  women — the  old  one  transfixed  to  her  position  close  to  me  with 
the  vessel  for  my  foot-buih  in  her  hands — ^the  yonng  one  niJ(bing  froin  ihn 
little  room,  which  she  was  fiaally  preparing  lor  my  reception,  snd  in. 
stiintaneonsly  throwing  open  the  window,  uinkiog.signs  of  eaaiionio  the 
new  comer,  and  rapidly  addressii.g  him  in  a  low  tone,  but  clearly  ad- 
mitting him  to  be  an  old  acquaintance. 

In  accordance  to  what  she  seemed  to  say,  he  only  wLispored  a  wofd 
or  two,  and  he  came  immediately  round  to  the  enlranco,  where  she  met 
him. 

**  It  is  a  poor  pilgrim,"  muttered  she,  as  she  limped  briakiy  aeroM 
the  floor,  addressing  me  in  her  suppressed  and  timid  lone,  bnt  with  her 
face  averted,  as  if  afraid  of  betraying  somewhat  more  than  she  ventured 
to  say  ;  and  as  the  stranger  paused  upon  the  threshold,  rapidly  ntleriiw 
a  blessing,  which  was  clearly  re^dy  made  for  such  occasions,  I  had  time 
to  look  at  him  attentively.  His  presence  perfurmed  a  tenporarv  miin. 
cle  npon  roe,  for  either  1  forgot,  or  my  nerves  actually  shook  oif  IW  a 
iew  minntes,  the  illness  which  had  before  and  did  afterwards  onnioan 
me.  ^^"^ 

The  man  before  rae  was  of  tbe  middle  size,  bnt  he  stonpod  as  ho 
stood,  and  thas  took  at  once  from  the  height  and  activity  of  air  whick 
be  possessed  just  previously  in  the  garden.  He  now  leaned  on  km 
Steff,  and  wore  the  look  of  middle  age,  tbe  reality  of  whick  appear- 
ance was  belied  by  anticipation,  as  he  sprang  upwards  from  the  itick. 
His  whole  costume  was  such  as  we  have  seen  worn  by  tiie  repreoenl 
Utions  of  pilgrims  in  pictures,  or  in  Carnival  times,  bnt  each  as  bad 
never  before  met  my  observation  in  tbe  motley  masqneiade  of  real 
life.  His  bead  was  covered  with  a  broad  brimnied  bat,  ronnd  wbiek 
was  a  string  of  cockle,  muscle,  and  other  abella»  indiealcng  the  pil- 
grim *8  visit  to  the  sea-shore,  where  probably  the  term  of  his  pens non 
had  ended.  His  sharp,  shrewd  features  seemed  out  of  chsmeler  m 
the  di  guised  air  of  solemn  piety  which  be  eadeftvored  to  t^row  inio 
his  countenance ;  and  1  thought  an  arch  smile  seemed  playing  on  his 
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compressed  lips,  and  in  his  twinktiitg  grey  ey^s,  but  not  easily-  to  be 
detected  through  the  hair xoming  down  over  his  forehead,  aal  the 
busby  beard  which  coveret!  the  lower  half  of  his  face.  He  wore  a 
dark  blue  frock  coat  with  a  large  cape  coming  close  up  to  his  throat, 
which  was  bare ;  and  round  his  w&iet  was  a  leathern  belt,  fastened 
with  a  broad  brass  buckle,  and  thickly  gtudded,  as  was  his  frock -like 
body  dressf  with  shells  of  the  same  description  as  tjbose  which  decor- 
ated his  hat ;  a  pair  of  loose  dark  pantaloons  caiiHe  down  to  his  an- 
kles, and  coarse  shoes  and  cloth  gaiters  completed  his  dress.  Across 
one  shoulder  hung  a  wallet,  suspended  by  a  leathern  s'rap,  and  at  his 

S'rrik  was  a  wicker  covered  bottle,  an  ebolly  crucifix,  and  a  little 
Mket.  His  whole  attire  bore  marks  of  rough  traTelling,  as  if  he 
had  cooie  by  traeks  mors  moist  and  rnuddy  than  even  the  narrow  path 
trod  by  the  mountaineers  and  their  mules. 

While  he  mattered  his  entrance  prayer,  making  occasional  signs 
of  the  cross,  and  other  motions  with  either  hand,  I  could  distinctly 
lemark  the  acute  glance  with  which  he  surveyed  me  rather  than  the 
house,  in  which  J  was  quite  prepared  to  see  him  perfectly  at  home. 
His  incantation  ended,  and  his  speech,  as  I  thought  prepared,  he 
opened  his  lips  and  be^an  in  French — 

^^*'  I  have  given  my  blessing  to  this  habitation,  and  all  those  it  eon 
tains,  inhabitants,  and  strangers  as  well— for  there  is  one  at  least  with 
■I  these  walls." 

An  air  of  moek  divination,  and  heavy  emphasis  accompanied  these 
words,  which  were  plainly  directed  to  me,  and  meant  to  make  a  pow- 
erful impression.  Had  I  been  in  my  usual  good  state  of  health,  I 
shoald  have  richly  enjoyed  the  tricks  of  this  imposter,  let  the  aAiir 
hare  ended  as  it  might ;  but  just  then  I  was  too  ill  to  relish  his  antica, 
for  the  charm  of  his  first  appearance  was  beginning  to  subside.  I, 
however,  pot  on  an  air  of  profound  reverenee,  and  gave  the  expected 
stare  of  astonishment  at  the  amusing  knowledge  Splayed  by  the 
{rilgrlm.  The  old  man  and  woman  were  too  stupid  to  comprehend 
these  nie«*tTe8  of  deception,  or  to  play  a  very  complicated  part.  They 
therefore  reniained  passive  spectators,  and  the  girl  only  quietly  hand- 
ed a  seat  to  the  venerable  peigkonage,  to  whom  she  did  not  presume 
to  make  any  reply. 

'-  Worthy  pe«^le,"  continued  he,  "  will  yeu  kindly  give  a  meal 
and  a  night's  lodging  to  a  Weary  pilgrim,  returning  from  the  per- 
lermaDce  of  this  paioftfl  penance,  which  led  htm  from  Lille,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  called  for  its  beauty,  the  Paris  of  the  North,  to 
the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, close  to  the  City  of  Barcelona  in  Spain,  where  he  said  fifty 
aves  and  served  fifteen  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Joseph 
Jacques  Demarle,  killed  by  him— that's  fits,  the  said  pilgrim^in  a  fit 
•f  pasaion,  one  night  at  a  tavern  debauch." 

Nobody  aaswered  this  harangue  ;  but  the  pilgrim  took  silence  for' 
consent,  and  freely  drawing  a  chair  by  the  fire-side,  he  began  to  dis- 
embarrasf  himself  of  his  accoutrements,  and  spoke  as  he  went  on — 

"  Heaven  will  reward  you  for  this,  kind  Christians ;  and  for  not 
despising  the  lowly  confessions  of  a  sinner,  who  must  tell  in  hnmility 
th»  crime  he  soflers  ior,  to  all  whose  bounty  he  •ollcit»--that's  part 
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of  my  vovr,"  ^aid  he,  in  a  brisker  tone,  and  nodding  at  me,   a^:  if  be 
could  not  continue  any  longer  the  serious  mockery  he  assumed. 

*<  Your  crime  doe.s  not  seem  to  lie  heavy  on  your  conscience,  rev- 
erend pilgrim,"  said  I. 

*<  Why  the  deuce  should  it  ?"  said  be,  "  when  I  have  haaded  it  over 
to  the  good  monks  of  Saint  Marival,  and  prayed  the  soul  of  my  poor 
victim  fairly  out  of  purgatory  full  a  fortnight  back?  Come,  mistress, 
what  can  you  afford  a  poor  pilgrim  in  the  eating  line  ?  It  is  fast-day^ 
but  I  have  a  dispensation.  And  mark  me.  Mademoiselle,  could  you 
give  me  a  cap  of  water  from  the  well  in  the  garden  there  ?  I  shall 
add  a  few  medicinal  drop"?  from  my  flacon,  prescril>ed  by  the  holy 
physician  of  the  convent,  the  very  morning  it  was  sacked,  and  the 
brethren  driven  out,  by  the  sacrilegious  band  of  that  arch  reprobate^ 
Mina.*' 

*'  Tou  have  left  troubJeiome  folk  and  a  busy  scene  behind  you,  it 
seems,"  said  I. 

"  Ves,  and  not  far  of!  either,"  replied  he. 

"  The  frontier  line  is  not  the  sixth  part  ot  a  league  from  this  house* 
and  the  hostile  parlies  are  almost  within  gun  shot  of  each  other» 
close  to  US." 

'*  You  have  entered  Ffance,  my  good  pilgrim,  by  a  dreary  and  un- 
frequented  path,"  continued  I  ;  but  there  wss  something  inquisiioriai 
in  these  observations,  and  he  perceived  it,  for  he  added,  pointedly 
enough — 

"  Yes — I  came  by  the  almost  impracticable  pass  of  Bielsa,  on  my 
way  to  fulfil  a  vow  at  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  valley  of  Heas, 
hard  by  ;  but  there  is  no  place  so  desolate  or  sacred,  that  heresy  and 
Englishmen  won*t  creep  in." 

This  very  broad  hint  was  spoken  with  a  sharp  and  significant  nod» 
which  made  it  pointedly  personal  ;  but  it  was  my  tarn  to  play  the  ae> 
tor,  and  not  wishing  to  draw  down  any  ibrther  retort  that  might  beiray 
me  to  the  Chgots,  I  prosecuted  my  examination  of  the  pilgrim  no  farth- 
er. In  order,  however,  not  to  dcoplay  nnv  symptoms  of  consrionsaeais,  I 
asked  if  the  Constitutional  force  was  persaisg  the  fogitives  of  the  Faith? 

"Aye,  that  it  is  !*'  cried  he,  in  a  most  animated  tone,  and  iiis  eye 
sparkling  with  ploasare,  but  he  recovered  himself  in  a  manient,  and  ad- 
ded,— **Yes,  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  are  for  the  time  saccesa- 
fol.  The  brave  and  pions  champions  of  the  Faith  are  forced  to  retire. 
Even  Misas  and  Miraibes,  Eioles  and  Mnta-Flot  ida,  the  bravest  and  beal 
of  the  Koyitlist  chiefs,  are  beaten  back  ;  and  Mina,  with  his  lientenant, 
Coaiit  de  Linati,  and  the  gallant  Melcliior  de  Trevnzos,  called  El  Fen^ 
gador,  the  avenger,  are  treading  on  the  very  limits  of  France  this  onk 
roent. " 

This  last  sentence  was  ottered  with  a  renewed  forgetfalness,  and  a 
genuine  animation  of  tone,  which  had  power  over  his  hearers  as  well 
as  himself;  for  even  the  Csgot-girl  jomped  from  tbeetool  on  which  she 
oat,  and  clasped  her  hands  either  in  surprise  or  sympathy  with  tbe  pil- 
grim's evident  delight. 

I  was  myself  right  glad  to  bear  of  the  triampbs  of  the  Constitetiona 
eaders  ;  bot  finding  that  Che  pilgrim  was  playing  a  doable  part»  I  did 
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not  ehim?  in  with  either  bia  pleasure  or  his  lameDtation,  bat  heard  the 
expremion  of  bpth  with  apparent  indifference.  It  was,  moreover,  very 
dear  that  he  was  no  stranger  in  the  Caf^ot's  hut  I  did  not  exactly  know 
by  what  opinions  I  might  be  sarronnded,  or  among  what  sort  of  folk  I 
might,  ere  ioBg,  be  entangled.  This  pieteoded  pilgrim  was  a  very 
qaestionable  sort  of  character,  and  was  very  likely  to  be  followed  by 
others,  not  a  whit  more  correct.  1  therefore  resolved  to  be  extremely 
reserved  and  circnmopect  in  my  remarks  and  condact,  and  I  thoaght  my 
safest  quarters  would  be  foaod  in  bed.  The  old  woman  once  more  nrgr 
ed  me  to  retire,  and  I  saw  that  my  presence  was  on  incnmbrance  to  the 
whole  party.  I  accordingly  prepared  to  go^  and  I  was  resolved  to  make 
my  exit  with  a  civil  speech  to  my  fellow  lodger^  ' 

**I  am  afraid,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  <*  that  I  have  forestalled  the 
accommodations  which  would  have  been  yours,  bat  for  my  intrusion. 
But  being  unwell,  I  must  keep  the  bed  which  chance  has  given  me,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  corner  to  repose  yourself  in  for  the 
night.     With  this  hope  T  wish  yoa  light  slumbers,  and  good  cheer." 

*'  Good  night.  Sir,  good  night,"  said  he.  **  First  come,  first  served, 
is  a  common  proverb,  and  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  be  its  illnstra- 
tion.  As  for  roe,  hard  bods  and  hard  fare  have  been  my  lot  for  some 
time,  particularly  since  my  friends,  the  monl<8,  have  been  dispossessed; 
bat  1  hope  1  hove  a  chance  of  finding  wherewith  to  enable  me  to  eat 
tod  sleep  here,  although  the  place  does  not  promise  mnch  at  first  sight. 
God  bless  yoa.  Sir,  and  here,"  (opening  his  little  basket,)  **  to  help 
Tonr  recovery,  take  this  charm.  Do  not  despise  it — 'twas  blessed  by  a 
holy  man— «-tie  it  round  your  neck,  and  'twill  not  make  yoa  sleep  the 
worse  ;  for,  used  with  faith,  it  will  keep  off  the  nightmare,  the  cramp, 
ftnd  bad  dreams." 

He  here^nve  me  this  amalet,  consisting  of  a  little  bag  of  white  lea- 
ther, marked  with  a  sqarlet  silk  cross,  and  tied  with  a  black  ribbon.  I 
took  it  as  gravely  as  it  was  offered;  and  taming  towards  my  sleeping* 
place,  I  cast  an  involuntary  glance  into  the  opposite  recess,  which  1  had 
before  conjeetared  to  be  the  bedroom  of  the  girl.  I  sew  enough  to  con- 
vince roe  that  it  was  a  chamber  of  larger  dimensions  than  my  own,  and 
appointed  in  a  style  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  Part  of  a  cortain- 
•d  bed  was  evident;  and,  rather  to  my  satisfaction  than  surprise;  I  ob-^ 
ierved  a  Spanish  gnitar  hanging  against  the  wall,  with  a  cloth  cloak, 
while  some  books  were  scattered  on  a  small  table.  All  these  appear* 
•noes  confirmed  my  oonjectaree  as  to  the  sometime  visiters  of  the  hot; 
ttd  I  stopped  short  to  make  farther  observations,  when  the  girl,  who 
with  the  old  woman  was  in  attendance  on  me,  stepped  before  me,  and 
that  the  door  of  the  room.  I  took  the  hint  tbos  given ;  and  a  short  tima 
iofficed  to  have  my  feet  bathed  by  the  kind  old  woman,  and  to  settle 
me  in  a  bed,  wonderoasly  wall  appointed  for  the  place  it  was  found  in. 

'*  Now,  Sir,  sleep  soondly,  and  have  no  fear;  n»y  daughter  or  myself 
will  wateh,  lest  yoo  shoald  want  any  thmg,*'  taid.the  old  woman,  qait- 
^tig  my  eloiet,  and  leaving  iha.door  ajar. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Whatever  might  have  contaiued  the  cbarm — ^wbelher  the  pilgrim'* 
leathern  bag,  which  I  carefull}   haog  rouniJ   my  neck»  or  the  old  wo* 
man's    medicament — 1  slept   soon,   and    soundly   for   several    boats. 
When  I  awoke,  far  in  the  night,  as  I  found  out  by  feeiing  the  bands  of 
my  watch,  I  was  in  a  high  degree  feverish,  and  in  considerable  pain  of 
head  and  body.     I  had  a  confused  and  half  delirious  notion  of  aJI  aorts 
of  disiigreeabie  things  connected  with  my  visit  to  the  hot— loathsooM 
Cagots,   the  ruffian  Bpuniard,  the  suspicious  pilgrim,  all  mixed  together 
in  combinations  of  annoyanco.     I  forgot  whore  I  was,  and  started  ap 
in  my  bed.    JBut  a  mosnenl  or  two  brought  the  ti  uth  of  my  situation 
clearly  to  my   mind;  and  a  light,  glimmering  through  mv  imperfectlj 
closed  door,  and  busy  whisperings  in  the  next  room,  told  me  that  the 
family,  with  their  friend  and  visiter,  had  not  all  retired  to  repose.     My 
throbbing  head  was  not  in  a  state  to  attend  to  what  was  passing,  even 
could  1  have  overcome  my  aversion  and  contempt  for  that  method  of 
gaining  infdrmution.     But  I  could  not  avoid  catching  an  occasiooal  word 
of  the  conversation;  and  I  heard  the  names  of  Mina,  Linati,  and  Don 
Melchior  frequently   repeated,  without  any  coherent  sequence  which 
could  lead  lo  a  betrayal  on  the  part  of  the  speakers,  or  a  discovery  o» 
mine,  of  whatever  secret  might  be  joined  with  these  names.     The  con- 
versation was  carried  on  with  great  animation,  and  certainly  in  French, 
so  1  was  convinced  that  the  Cagots  bad  no  part  in  it.     I  thought  I  coold 
distinguish  the  pltgriiirs  quick  and  sententious  manner  of  speech,  but 
no  tone  above  his  breath  allowed  me  positively  to  recognize  his  voice. 
The  other  was,  as  it  were,  mnffled  in  still  lower  whisperings,  so  that  il 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it  came  from  male  or  female. 

1  certainly  felt  some  feverish  refiedions  pass  rapidly  tbiviigh  mj 
brain  as  to  the  strange  scenes  amidst  which  I  was  placed;  and  bavia^ 
sense  to  know  that  1  was,  in  my  present  situation,  utterly  at  the  mercy 
of  persons  and  events,  as  they  might  arrive,  1  made  up  my  mind  to  let 
things  take  their  coarse,  without  worrying  myself  with  hopeloas  coo- 
jectares.  But  althovgh  thas  in  every  way  disinclined  to  listen  to  the 
conversation,  I  could  not  restrain  my  curiosity  to  get  a  sight  if  possible 
of  the  speakers.  I  therefore  cautiously  raised  myself  in  my  bed,  and 
•tooping  forwards,  not  being  embarrassed  by  curtains,  I  was  enabled  te 
•ee  into  the  outer  rooaa  without  running  any  risk  of  being  in  my  tnnt 
observed. 

The  first  thing  which  caught  my  eye  was  a  man  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire-place,  whose  comparatively  youthful  appearance  and  close  shaven 
face,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  thick-bearded  adventurer  I  had 
left  in  the  same  position  when  1  went  to  bed.  lieside  him  stood  a. 
table  with  remnants  ot  an  analyzed  repast;  and  beyond  it,  with  her 
bick  to  me,  sat  a  female  figure,  of  which  1  could  distinguish  nothing 
but  its  gsnerally  graceful  contour,  and  a  head  covered  with  flowing 
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rmglets,  which  appeared  dark  as  jet,  as  they  huug  upon  the  shovldera 
that,  like  tbeni,  were  buried  in  deep  sbsde.  She  leared  one  eibow  on 
the  table,  and  aalier  head  rested  on  her  band,  IJancied  a  penaiTeneas 
in  the  attitude,  which  seemed  to  apeak  a  whole  story  of  anxiety  and  in- 
4erept. 

The  man  was  talking  rapidly,  in  all  the  constraint  of  an  under 
tone,  but  with  evident  respect,  and  using  geatures  expressive  at 
once  of  his  earnestness  and  all  the  active  nature  of  the  scene  he  was 
describing.  A  word  or  two  incautiously^  pronounced  in  a  louder  key, 
auB  if  bis  voice  gave  the  slip  to  his  prudence,  catised  the  female  to 
raise  her  finger  with  a  warning  motion,  and  the  knowing  amile  he 
gave  in  reply,  made  me  almost  start,  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
which  1  bad  remarked  so  particularly  in  the  pilgrim.  In  fact,  an- 
other glance  of  scrutiny  convinced  me  it  was  that  pious  masquerader 
biiuselC;  and  I  rapidly  observed  that  he  wore  precisely  the  same 
clothes,  only  that  they  were  divested  of  all  their  shell-work  oraa' 
ment,  and  other  accessories,  as  completely  as  his  face  was  of  the  dis- 
tiEctive  decora tion  of  penance  and  pilgrimage. 

At  this  instant,  as  fate  would  have  it,  one  of  the  most  indiscreet 
symptoms  of  cold  in  the  bead  escaped  me — a  loud  and  sudden  sneeze, 
which  alarmed  me  almost  as  much  as  those  fhad  so  minutely  observ- 
ed. The  pilgrim  jumped  up.  So  did  his  companion,  and  with  a  light 
and  graceful  step  she  darted  across  the  floor  to  the  distant  end  of  the 
room.  I  laid  myself  down,  quickly  but  quietly,  at  full  Ien£tb,  and 
gently  drew  the  bed  clothes  up  close  to  my  chin.  Thrse  or  lour  con- 
secutive repetitions  of  my  treacherous  sneeze  made  it  impossible  to 
feign  sleep,  so  I  uttered  an  accompanying  moan  or  two,  to  giv«  the 
appearance  of  my  being  self-disturbed.  At  these  sounds,  and  hold-' 
ing  a  little  copper  lamp  in  her  hand,  the  dimly  lighted,  half-hidden 
figure  of  the  Cagot  girl  came  limping  into  my  room  ;  a  dark  cotton 
handkerchief  which  was  tied  over  the  close  hood  of  her  capulet, 
gaye  evidence  of  her  having  slept  oi  been  prepared  for  sleep  during 
her  time  of  watching.  I  shrunk  involuntarily  from  her  presence  in- 
to the  retirement  of  the  bed-clothes.  There  was  something  nauseous 
to  me  in  the  notion  of  her  sallow  cheek,  her  lameness,  and  the  hid- 
den eoUrty  which  was  exaggerated  by  imagination,  mixed  with  the 
canning  concealment  which  she  aided  in  practiaiug  as  to  the  persons 
outside.  I  therefore  told  her,  in  a  very  gruff  tone,  and  in  a  few 
words  of  Patois,  (hat  I  wanted  nothing,  and  that  she  might  retire. 
Sh^  took  me  at  my  word,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  light  gave  si- 
lent notice  of  her  absence.  I  therefore  looked  boldly  up  again,  hop- 
ing to  catch  a  second  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  female  who  had  so 
much  excited  my  curiosity  and  interest.  But  I  saw  nothing,  the 
door  having  been  drawn  as  close  as  its  imperfect  construction  would 
admit  of,  by  my  repulsive  nurse,  and  i  only  heard  njw  and  then  a 
..  faint  whistling  from  the  half-opened  lips,  like  the  echo  of  the  lowest 
possible  whisper.  > 

The  effects  of  this  temporary  excitement  soon  passed  over,  and  I 
became  more  violently  oppressed  with  pain  and  thirst  than  1  was  be- 
ibre.  I  however  took  copious  draughts  of  the  liquid  preparation 
which  stood  beside  me,  and  alter  some  time,  I  again  sunk  into  an  im* 
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perfect  iluiaber.  Fron  thie  I  was  tweke,  or  rtither  trouted,  lor  I 
ceuM  fcarcely  say  I  slept,  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  {anlen 
eleee  to  my  window.  Ao  ocGasional  pause  seemed  to  mark  that  the 
person,  be  it  who  it  might,  stopped  at  interrals  to  listen  mt  the  win- 
dows, or  perhaps  attempt  to  peep  through  the  crevices  of  the  tempo* 
mry  shutters;  and  I  suffered  somewhat  of  that  vague  annoyance,  al- 
most  alwiys  excited  by  uncertain  and  imperfect  sounds.  SpmetbiB|r 
more  positive  came  however  very  quickly  to  give  me  more  serious 
cause  of  inquietude,- for  the  lamp  having  been  suddenly  extinguished 
in  the  outer  room,  my  door  gently  creaked  upon  its  rustic  hinges,  mwnA 
I  beard  some  one  groping  his  way  cautiously  about  the  walls,  until 
his  hand  came  in  contact  with  my  gun,  which  I  had  as  uraal  depoeit* 
ed.  in  the  corner  nearest  to  my  bed.  i  heard  the  barrel  grating 
against  the  wall,  as  the  secret  hand  withdrew  it  from  its  position.  I 
eoofess  that  1  felt  at  the  moment  extremely  uncomfortable,  so  much 
so  as  to  prompt  an  immediate  measure,  which  might,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  treachery,  have  been  considered  a  desperate  one.  I 
sprang  suddenly  up,  stretched  out  my  hand  at  random,  but  in  the  di* 
rectiob  of  the  one  I  intended  to  arrest,  and  caught  a  firm  grasp  of  a 
sinewy  arm,  covered  with  a  cloth  sleeve. 

**'  Stop,  whoever  you  are,  and  let  go  your  hold  of  that  gun  I  '*  said 
ly  in  a  suppressed  but  steady  voice* 

No  violence  was  offered  to  me;  but  a  second  hand  was  placed  «■ 
mine  with  a  pressure  of  entreaty,  and  a  voice,  which  I  instantly 
knew  to  be  the  pilgrim**,  begged  of  me  not  to  be  alarmed,  protested 
that  nothing  wrong  was  meant  to  me,  but  that  suspicious  sounds  oat- 
side  forced  him  the  speaker,  to  borrow  my  gun,  as  the  only  weapoa 
of  defence  which  the  hoiaie  afforded.  I  was  somewhat  re-aseored| 
but  not  quite  satisfied  at  this  rapid  explanation :  but  I  had  no  siisp^ 
don  of  the  pilgrim,  who  had,  from  the  first,  won  a  species  of  confi* 
dence,  by  the  frankness  and  gaiety  of  his  air,  which  bore  more- of 
frolic  than  insincerity  in  it     I  therefore  loosed  my  held,  saying, 

«  Well,  my  friend,  I  prove  my  confidence  in  you,  and  I  tmsl  lo 
your  good  faith." 

"  You  may  do  so,  implicitly,"  said  he,  seizing  my  hand,  and  regis* 
tering  this  assurance  by  a  cordial  pressure.  He  quietly  stepped  back 
t»  the  other  room,  and  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  to  listen  to  the  result  of  his 
proceedings.  ^ 

Afi(er  a  few  minutes  of  doubtful  silence,  I  heard  the  footsteps 
again,  retiring  from  the  close  neighborhood  of  my  window ;  and  In  a 
little  more,  a  knocking  at  the  house  door  gave  the  signal  of  the  i»* 
tended  entrance  of  fiiend  or  loe,  as  the  ease  might  be.  ^ 

**  Who  are  you  that  knocks,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  '*  fiereely  i»- 
qnired  the  unbearded  and  unshelled  pilgrim,  double-cocking  my  gun, 
and  lookiug  I  dare  say  as  resolute  as  ever  did  Peter  the  Hermit  or 
any  of  his  lollowers. 

"  The  blessing  of  Saint  Geronimo  be  on  the  house  !*'  repHsd  s 
fovgh  voice,  in  Spsnish,  •«open  for  a  soldier  of  the  Faitti.in  the 
MMDO  of  God  and  of  the  King  !*' 

••That's  not  evr  watchword!"  said  the  pilgrim,  "what  istobs 
done^"  addtessing  himself  to  some  one  beside  him,  wbs  ssswers^iB 
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a  whifiper.  This  I  thought  could  be  only  the  strange  female,  and  my 
curiosity  made  me  slretch  myself  to  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  close  to 
the  door,  throuKh  (he  opening  ot  which,  I  cauliou^^ly  peeped;  but  to 
my  great  di<appointRient,  I  saw  only  the  girl  of  the  house.  In  lier 
xnodt  ungraceful  night  dress,  who  tremblingly  held  by  the  pilgrim '• 
arm. 

**  Open,  good  Christians,"  continued  the  voice  outside  **  you 
baTe  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  but  a  benighted  soldier  alone  and  un- 
armed." , 

^Wf  I  was  sure  of  that  exclaimed  the  pilffrim,  with  a  suppressed 
•tamp  of  hir  foot,  and  jerk  of  one  arm,  and  Sien  scratching  his  head, 
in  evident  perplexity. 

**  Open  the  dooy  for  the  love  of " 

"  Have  patience,  then !  by  the  life  of  my  saint !"  growled  and 
awore  the  pilgrim,  with  no  example  of  potience  or  of  sanctity ,  and  in 
jast  such  an  attempt  ut  Spanish  as  might  be  expected  from  a  pious 
wanderer,  who  walked  across  the  hills  ol  Barcelona  and  back  again. 

**  Can  there  be  a  plot.^"  inquired  the  pilgrim  of  himself,  bat  hejfot 
no  satisfactory  answer.  "  Yes,  yes,  1  must  let  hira  in,  and  confide 
in  the  Englishman — there's  nothing  else  for  it,"  continued  he ;  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  girl,  he  added,  <'  do  you  conceal  yourself 
—nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  woihan  must  appear  before  these  rambling 
vagabonds  of  the  Faith.     Pray  go  in,  and  keep  very  quiet. 

According  to  this  advice,  the  girl  crept  across  the  floor,  and  enter- 
ed the  door  of  the  secret  apartment.  '  The  pilgrim  took  up  the  little 
lamp,  which  be  had  reiifhted,  and  came  close  to  my  bed.  The  read- 
er will  recollect  that  1  had  before  clearly  seen  and  recognized  him, 
when  stripped  o^  his  disguise ;  but  be,  not  knowing  that,  thought  it 
necessary  to  caution  me  against  any  abrupt  suspicion.  He  therefore 
hastily  said,  as  he  entered. 

Now,  my  good  sir,*  pray  let  me  entreat  you,  do  not  be  alarmed  at 
my  change  of  appearance  —  you  are  ill  and  feverish,  and  may  not 
recognize  me — but  I  am,  that  is,  I  was,  the  very  identical  pilgrim 
vou  saw  and  talked  with  to-night.  But  you  see  I  have  got  rid  of  my 
beard  and  my  dress,  and  my  vow,  for  in  fact  my  pilgramage  is  over 
and  I  am  on  my  way  h;)me.  But  this  is  no  time  for  explanation- 
there  is  dauger  near  us — ^and  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  in  any 
plot  against  any  one  in  thi.<«  house — are  you  ^  Now,  do  tell  me  hon- 
estly and  frankly." 

**  No,  on  my  fife  and  honor,*'  replied  I,  *'but  I  am  ready  to  assist 
in  its  defence." 

'•  You  are  .^"  cried  he,  cutting  short  my  heroics.  "  Give  me  your 
hand,  then,"  and  seizing  one,~he  started,  looked  with  a  most  pathetic 
air  full  in  my  face,  and  exclaimed — *'  Goad  God,  sir,  you  are  in  a 
high  fever — how  flushed  you  are  !  your  eye  is  in  a  blaze — Oh !  if  I 
had  but  father  Munoz,  the  convent  physician  here  !" 

Whack,  whack,  whack,  whack !  said  the  heavy  fist  of  the  person 
at  the  cotage  door. 

*<  Saints,  devils,  and  martyrs !"  roared  the  pilgrim,  *'  keep  quiet 
1  say.  '  Then  turning  to  me,  "  For  the  love  of  heaven,  sir,  don't 
itir." 
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"  Open  the  door,  good  Christian,*'  whack,  whack  !  went  the  iong-ae 
and  fist  outside  ;  while  the  pilgrim  went  on,  turning  alternate] jr^rom 
me,  and  to  me. 

**  Go  to  the  d^Vil — ^Pray  keep  cool — (whack,  whack,  whack  !) — Maj 
jon  never  eat  nor  tlrink — swallow  large  draog^rts  of  ptisao — ("Open, 
open  the  door.")  May  yoo  perish  from  cold  ! — Cover  yooivelf  well 
with  the  blankets — (whack  !)  Hay  the  frost  pinch  yoa  ! — ^Eocoarage 
pempiratioB — ^And  the  wind  whistle  tbroogh  yoo  ! — and  keep  yoarvelf 
warm — (whack,  whack  !)     Keep  quiet  ! — lie  still — I'm  coming — ^I'm 

Cing — ^I'll  open  the  door — I'll  shot  the  door — (whack,  whack,  whack!) 
ly  curses  aeiaa  yoo  ! — May  God  bless  you  Sir !'' — and  pudiing  mo 
back  into  the  bed,  from  which  I  attempted  to  rise,  he  rushed  into  tho 
outer  room,  slammed  my  door  after  him,  and  opened  the  other,  cursing 
tha  intruder  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

**  Health  and  wealth  !'**  eiclaimed  the  Spaniard,  in  the  proyerbial 
gpeeting  common  in  his  country,  and  with  a  cringing  expression. 

'*  Furies  and  the  devil !"  retorted  tho  pilgrim,  "^  Who  and  what  mm 
yoa,  that  disturb  poor  people  thus.'* 

'*  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  Spaniard,  in  an  astoniihed  tonew 

"  What !  Sanches  !    Is  this  jfou  T"  cried  the  pilgrim. 

"  What  has  become  of  your  beard  ?" 

**  Where  is  your  cassook  ?" 

**  And  you  Imvenaf  been  shot  ?*' 

**  And  you  have  really  escaped  hanging  ?" 

**\  have  indeed,'*  said' the  Spaniard.  «'That  fool,  Don  Melcfaior, 
pardoned  me,  and  let  me  es(»pe— " 

'*  But  yon  may  meet  me  again  !"  said  the  pilgrim. 

**  Perhaps  we  may  !  muttered  the  Spaniard. 

Every  sound  of  the  voice  tended  to  convince  me  that  this  was  no  oth- 
er than  the  ruffian  I  had  seen  the  preceditig  day.  At  this  last  ezpreasioat 
the  very  same  as  his  parting  words  to  the  Sergeant  at  Gedro,  I  could 
not  restrain  my  desire  to  bo  sore  of  him.  I  therefore  leaned  forward,  at 
the  risk  of  discovery,  and  caught  the  glare  of  his  dark  eye,  and  saw  his 
hand  laid  expressly  apon  his  knife. 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniard  had  recognized  the  pilgrim,  he  spoke  French 
to  him  with  great  fluency  ;  and  a  conversation  now  began  between  them 
felating  to  some  former  acquaintanceship  and  adventures,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  could  not  make  out.  I  was  so  disturbed  and  haraaaed  by  io« 
tarroptions  and  curiosity,  mixed  with  occasional  anxiety,  that  I  really 
was,  as  the  pilgrim  said,  in  a  high  fever.  My  bead  swam  and  burned, 
my  month  was  parched,  and  I  lay  almost  insensible  to  what  passed  in 
the  next  room. 

But  the  pilgrim,  after  some  time,  paid  me  a  visit,  and  told  me  that 
the  Spaniard  was  asleep  before  the  fire,  and  thnt  there  was  nothing  to 
apprehend.  I  did  not  think  this  apparent  slanibering  any  proof  of 
security,  if  there  were  any  danger  in  tho  fellow's  beinc  awake  ;  and  I 
told  the  credulous  pilgrim  to  be  on  his  guard,  if  he  had  any  aecreis  to 
conceal. 

*  Salud  y  pe$€t4u,  it  one  of  the  rir^ranett  with  which  the  conversation 
of  Spaniards  abounds.  Pettat  stands  for  r%du9  in  the  proverbial  applica- 
tion. 
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'*  Let  me  alone,"  said  he.  *'  I  know  the  scooodrel  I  have  to  deal 
with  He  does  sleep  now,  depend  opon  it,  for  1  took  good  care  to  mix 
one  of  my  charms  in  his  brnody — jast*  the  sume,  my  good  Sir — pray 
don*t  be  angry — as  the  old  woman  pat  into  your  whey,  and  to  which 
•yoQ  owe  tho  sleep  yon  have  already  had.'* 

I  8aw  that  this  felllow  bad  not  lived  in  a  convent  of  Capuchins  for 
nothing,  but  that  his  friend,  Father  Munoz,  had  taught  him  Home  of 
his  tricks  ;  but  1  nevertheless  could  not  help  liking  him,  and  having 
faith  in  him.  Such  is  for  me  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  frank  and 
cordial  manner.  I  found  myself,  however  inclined,  totally  unable  to 
profit  by  the  commmnicative  disposition  of  my  companion,  or  to  gain 
any  information  on  the  secrets  of  this  hut,  the  incidents  of  which 
were  becoming  every  hour  more  mysterious  and  dramatic.  J  listen- 
ed to  the  ci-devant  pilgrim  :  but  could  scarcely  reply,  and  T  regret- 
ted  to  find  that,  however  open  he  might  be  as  to  a  part  of  his  own 
a0airs,  be  was  double  locked,  and  barrc^,  and  bolted,  in  respect  to 
©thers.*' 

*^  Now,  my  dear  good  Sir,"^  said  he,  in  the  kindest  possible  tone, 
<'I  am  forced  by  pressing  matters  to  quit  this  house.  I  must  take 
away  this  sleeping  ruffian  with  me.  He  is  of  the  army  of  the  Faith, 
and  he  has  reason  to  believe  my  opinions  the  same  as  his  own  ;  but 
I  should  blush  before  any  Englishman  not  to  avow  myself  the  very 
reverse.  I  must  however  keep  up  the  farce  with  him,  and  get  him 
from  this  place.  He  wandered  here  by  chance  from  a  gloomy  luve 
of  solitude.  He  is  a  prime  villain,  and  has  just  escaped  from  death 
by  means  of  the  very  man  he  attempted  to  assassinate,  but  who  was 
warned  of  his  purpose  by  a  friend.  His  intended  victim  was  no  oth- 
er than  the  Avenger,  Don  Melchor  de  Trevazos,  the  bravest,  the 
noblest  of  men.  But  I  must  leave  vou— yet  it  grieves  me.  Still, 
you  may  rely  on  it,  you  are  in  Rafe  l^ands.  The  old  people  of  this 
but  will  take  good  care  of  you  ;  the  young  woman  will  be  kind  to  yoo ; 
and  1  have  learned  from  the  fellow  without,  that  Father  Munoz,  a 
most  skilful  though  a  young  physician,  and  a  conscientious  though 
fierce  enthusiast,  is  at  a  village  close  by,  where  he  intends  to  rally 
some  stragglers  of  the  faith,  to  repass  the  frontier  and  oppose  Don 
Melchior,  who  has  driven  them  before  him  like  sheep.  1  will  send 
for  this  monli  to  seek  you;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  should  any  other 
strangers  arrive,  pray  have  no  sMspicions — take  no  notice  of  what 
passes — and  expect  to  see  me  shortly  again.  God  bless  you  once  more 
— there  is  your  gun — keep  quiet — and  all  will  be  well  with  you. 

I  returned  the  cordial  squeeze  of  his  hand^  nodded  assent  to  his 
suggestions,  and  wished  him  a  safe  jo'Urney.  He  immediately  left 
me  ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  dawn  just  then  break- 
ing, I  beard  him  rouse  the  Spaniard  firom  his  sleep,  and  they  quitted 
the  house  together. 
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No  sooner  were  thej  ffone,  than  the  old  womanf  who  with  herhtU' 
band  bad  kept  close  whtfe  the  .Spaniard  remained  in  the  hoase,  came 
eautiously  into  my  room,  and  finding  me  awake,  she  commenced  a 
series  of  inquries  into  my  illness,  and  prescriptions  for  its  removal. 
She  told  me  that  the  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  had  completed  htM 
pilgrimage  and  resumed  his  own  proper  character,  had  given  her  » 
letter  to  take  to  Gedro  to  deliver  to  a  Spanish  monk,  the  same,  as  she 
believed,  who  relieved  her  so  humanely  the  previous  morning,  and 
who,  being  skilled  in  medicine,  would  come  to  see,  and,  site  hoped, 
to  cure  me.  She  added,  that  she  was  just  setting  ont ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  replenished  my  jug  of  diet-drink,  and  her  husband 
being  about  to  start  on  his  daily  task  of  wood-cutting,  she  left  roe  and 
the  house  to  the  care  of  her  daughter. 

J  almost  shuddered  at  this  announcement ;  but  ill  as  I  was,  1  had 
a  gleam  of  hope  that  I  might  possibly,  through  the  girl,  get  some  in* 
sight  into  the  proceedings  of  the  concealed  heroine,  (for  I  was  resolv- 
ed that  she  should  be  one)  who,  1  was  certain,  still  remained  hidden 
in  the  house.  This  notion  made  me  avoid  the  expression  of  my  dis* 
gust,  at  the  prospect  of  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  young  and 
goitred  guardian  thus  promised  me  ;  and  I  abstained  from  any 
nint  or  allusion,  which  might  lead  the' old  woman  to  suspect  my 
knowledge  of  her  household  matters  being  deeper  than  she  sup- 
posed it. 

1  lay  still  and  silent  while  she  spoke,  and  I  soon  heard  her  and  her 
husband  leave  the  cottage.  I  concluded  that  bath  the  females,  now, 
with  me,  joint  occupiers  of  the  house,  still  slept,  to  recover  from  the 
fatigues  of  their  disturbed  and  watchful  night.  I  thought  repose  in 
every  way,  essential  to  myself,  to  give  me  strength  to  prosecute  my 
inquiries,  or  indeed  to  meet  the  possible  contingencies,  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  ambiguous  parting  words  of  the  pilgrim.  I  therelore 
once  more  strove  to  sleep,  and  I  succeeded.  When  I  awoke  ag&in, 
1  found  myself  much  refreshed,  and  looking  at  my  watch,  f  perceiT- 
ed  that  it  was  not  quite  eight  o^clock. 

My  anxiety  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  other,  and  most  mys- 
terious, part  of  the  bouse,  induced  me  to  rise  from  my  bed,  and  ven- 
ture on  a  cruise  of  discovery  to  the  next  room.  I  threw  the  coverlid 
across  my  shoulders,  and  in  this  costume,  quite  a  la  Cagot,  I  slowl/ 
and  incautiously  slided  ont  of  my  closet.  The  window-shutten 
having  been  opened  by  cither  the  prilgrim  or  the  old  women,  I  had  a 
full  view  of  the  chamber  and*  its  contents.  The  table  showed  that 
the  time  had  not  been  idly  or  badly  spent  by  the  travellers.  The 
remnants  of  bread,  cheese,  eggs,  and  sausages,  with  glasses  that  bore 
marks  of  service,' told  a  tale  of  good  cheer  and  abundance.  On  the 
table  stood  an  ink  stand  and  some  paper,  with  unfinished  sctaiia  of 
writing.    These  excited  my  attention  more  than  any  other  or  the 
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tngmettiMy  and  1  coald  not  reiist  letting  my  eye  fiance  for  a  moment 
on  the  scribbled  and  defaced  lines  before  me.  i  at  once  discovered 
the  wriitjng  to  be  in  a  neat  female  hand.  One  or  two  words,  <*Fath- 
er.  Mother,"  and  what  looked  like  **duty,  honor,**  and  "unbounded 
attachment,**  were  all  that  I  distinguished  :  for  the  reader  may  be- 
lieve my  honest  assertion,  that  I  did  not — indeed  I  eatdd  not — let  my 
eye  rest  more  than  a  moment  on  the  page,  any  more  than  I  could  let 
my  ear  lie  ibr  an  instant  against  a  door,  alwaysezc^ prting  cases  which 
iBVoWe  personal  safety  or  the  like^ 

1  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  door  of  the  secret  chamber,  where  1 
was  convinced  so  mteresting  a  subject  of  inquiry  lay  concealed.  But 
whether  it  was  feeling  or  fever  that  refined  or  rarifi6d  my  sentiments, 
1  know  not ;  yet  they  certainly  were  at  the  moment  quite  too  pure 
to  allow  of  my  taking  one  unauthorized  step  towards  the  gratification 
of  my  intense  curiosity.  I  accordingly  turned  into  my  own  quarters 
again,  cautiously  avoiding  a  glance  at  the  room  which  the  old  Cogots 
occupied,  and  not  ventunng  to  look  behind  me  for  fear  of  discover- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  young  one,  in  all  the  unloveliness  of  dish- 
abille. 

But  was  scarcely  laid  again  in  my  bed,  when  a  timorous  tap  at 
the  door,  and  half  uttered  inquiries  from  the  girl,  convinced  me  that 
I  was  not  to  escape  from  her  persecuting  attention.  I  answered, 
without  looking  up,  that  1  was  quite  well,  and  wanted  nothing  what- 
ever. But  frofti  that  stran'ge  impulse  which  leads  us  to  look  at  the 
things  we  loathe,  I  could  not  resist  a  stolen  half  glance  .at  this  girl, 
«aking  her  at  the  same  time — 

'*  Are  you  dressed  already,  my  good  girl  .'*' 

**  Dressed !"  echoed  she,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  if  astonished  at 
my  imagining  the  contrary ;  and  she  muttered  something  in  unintel- 
ligible and  imperfect  patois, 

«  Pray,  don't  be  ofiTended,'*  said  I,  » it  was  only  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  you  so  early.'*  And  I  saw  at  the  same  time  that  sne 
had  had  the  delicacy  (or  the  conceit)  to  wrap  herself  up,  throat  and 
all,  full  as  closely  as  she  had  been  covered  the  day* before.  She  was 
retiring  firom  the  door,  and  I  became  emboldened  in  proportion  as 
she  was  timid.  I  thought  1  might  venture  to  some  inquiries,  so  I 
■aid,  in  accents  of  more  civility  than  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  irom 
me — 

<*  You  were  very  much  disturbed,  I  fear,  last  night,  as  well  by  me  as 
by  other  visiters.*' 

*^  What  <*'  asked  she,  with  all  the  vacant  emphasis  of  slapidity. 

I  repeated  my  observation  distinctly. 

•*  Yes,  indeed,  yoa  did,'*  was  her  onmeaning  reply,  accompanied  by 
a  sort  of  abortive  laugh  that  was  qnite  shocking.  1  would  not  venture 
to  look  at  the  countenance  moving  in  idiot  sympathy  with  these  tones  ; 
bot  I  was  determined,  my  eyes  firmly  close,  to  prosecnte  my  efforts  for 
information.  I  though  tthat  the  only  way  to  sacceed  with  her  was  to  take 
her  by  surprise— to  beat  down  her  guard,  as  I  might  say,  and  carry  thie 
oat  wocks  of  her  caotion  by  a  eoup'-de-main, 

**  And  pray,"  exclaimed  1,  quickly,  **how  is  the  young  lady  in  the 
other  chamber,  after  such  a  bad  night  ?"      The  girl  was  too  far  ofi*,  and 
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too  inacb  ibaded  by  my  door,  to  let  me  mo  her  faeo ;   bnt  as  ihe  migbt 
bave  teen  mine,  I  spoke  as  abmptly  and  slernly  oc  I  oieaot  to  look. 

«*Whnt  ?"  answered  she. 

"  Come,  cnme,*'  cried  I,  impatiently,  "tell  mo,  like  a  good  girl  who 
is  the  female  that — "  Bat  joet  at  thia  important  stage  of  my  cnwe-ex. 
amination,  I  was  interropted  by  a  voice  outside^  volubly  utteriog,  as  the 
speaker  entered  the  hot — 

**  What  !  the  house  empty — the  garrison  fled — guns  all  Hpiked,!  sup- 
pose— and,  perhaps,  a  mine  ready  to  spring  and  blow  me  op  !  Ha  !  I  ask 
you  a  thousand  pardons.  Mademoiselle,  for  entering  so  oDcerimonioasly 
by  this  ready-made  breach,  and  without  a  summons  to  8orreii<fer.  By 
the  fire  of  those  consuming  black  eyes,  and  that  rosy  blush  on  yoor  cheek* 
my  dear,  1  hold  you  and  your  whole  fez  in  ndoraiioD  !  Permit  oio  to 
■aloteyonr  hand.  Nay,  don't  be  frightened,  nor  shrink  away  from  me 
•iler  that  fashion.  Always  show  a  fair  front  to  the  enemy,  and  never 
tnrn  your  back  on  a  friend.  That's  one  of  the  golden  rules  of  life-* 
■o,  do  now,  my  lass,  give  me  one  embrace.*' 

L  really  did  not  hear  the  girl's  reply.  I  was  so  proroked  at  thin 
proof  of  gross  want  of  taste — at  the  promiscuous  gallantry  which  couki 
make  love  to  a  Cagoty  that,  for  the  moment,  my  displeased  surprise 
Btifled  tlie  satisfaction  at  first  given  by  the  sound  of  my  friend  the 
qergeant's  voices  for  the  reader  will  have  recogniied  him  in  the  new 
comer. 

**  WUct !  you  will  neither  kiss  hks  speak  to  me,  nor  look  at  me,'* 
continued  the  serfi^ant.  *•*  Why,  what- do  yon  tremble  for,  my  good 
girl  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  do  you  any  harm  ?  By  the  life  and  hoii' 
or  of  a  soldier,  I  would  die  first!  So,  like  aaweet,  modeai  little  darl- 
ing as  you  are,  tell  me,  where  is  the  sick  eentleman  who  came  here 
yesterday  evening;  and  tell  him  that  his  friend,  Victor  Acfaille  Pea- 
se partoot,  sergeant  of  the th  infantry  of  the  like,  wiabet  to  see 

him." 

**  Come  in  here,  sergeant,*'  cried  1,  **  if  you  can  tear  yonmelf 
away  from  the  charme  of  that  tempting  creature." 

«•  Ha !  ha  !  m?  rriend«  you  are  there,  a/e  you  ?  So,  so,  this  is  yonr 
illnesa,  is  it  ?  A  fit  of  mountain  gallantry — a  heart-bnm-^-an  am- 
orous affue  ?  1  thought  as  much — "  and  as  he  entered  with  theae 
words,  his  cap  and  teather  were  knocked  off  his  bead  by  the  door 
frame,  although  he  was  a  short  man,  and  stooped  as  he  came  in.  In 
recovering  his  head-dress,  he  stumbled  against  my  bed,  and  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  curses  on  bis  awkardness,  and  apolc^es  to  me, 
until,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  he  saw  that  1  was  really  ill ;  and 
he  then,  with  great  kindness,  began  to  inquire  into  my  case,  and 
heged  me  to  excuse  the  levity  with  which  he  had  treated  it.  He 
offered  me  all  sorts  of  assistance,  poposed  sending  to  Lux  for  the 
surgeon  of  his  regiment,  and  took  as  much  (though  a  different  aori 
of}  mterest  in  my  illness  as  one  sometimes  meeta  irom  oqe*s  nearest 
relative  and  heir  at  law.  I  declined  the  sergeant's-Qfliers  of  aid,  tell- 
ing him  that  I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  military,  monk,  of  whoao 
medical  ski  I  1  had  heard  high  praise. 

(^  What !"  cried  the  sergeant,  ^*  would  you  trust  yourself  into  the 
hands  of  thai  fellow.  ?     Why,  when  he  finds  you  out  to  be  aa.£ag- 
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Ilshiiaif,  and  hefitie,  he  would  think  nothing  of  giving  yon  a  pass- 
port for  purgatory,  (in  the  ^hupe  of  a  doee  of  physic.)  Aye,  or  for 
another  place,  a  slage  farther  ou.  I  know  Spain  and  (h^  monks  right 
well." 

**  And  I  know  something  of  hnmnn  natare/'  thought  I,  *'  of  the  good 
side  of  it  too ;  and  I  am  sure  thitt  the  mnn  who  relieved  the  poor  old 
persecuted  Cagot  yesterday,  cannot  be  converted  into  a  fiend  to-day.     So 
I  thanked  the  sergeant  for  his  caution,  but  told  him  I   had  no  fear  'of 
treachery. 

"  Well,  well,"  rp  plied  he,  *•  perhhps  you  ore  right  after  all.  lam 
not  a  suspicious  nwtn — I  um  dull-sighted  enough  when  rny  own  safety  is 
in  qaestion,  but  I  am  lynx-eyed  for  that  of  my  friends  ;  and  yua  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  if  this  priest  should  poison  yoo,  1 
will  have  him  hanged  on  the  highest  pine  tree  in  the  district.*' 

1  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  consolatory  promise,  and  the  sergeant, 
fiiocyinghe  had  quite  composed  me,  began  a  detail  of  his  privations  in  a 
little  temporary  shed  he  occupied  since  day-break,  with  a  party  of  ten 
privates,  on  the  very  selvage  of  the  frontier,  and  in  sight  of  the  bat 
where  we  were. 

**  Egad,  yon  can  see  it  from  this  window,"  said  he,  pointing  across 
the  ravine  ;  and  there  standi  (he  sentry,  striving  to  warm  himself  In  the 
ftoroke  from  our  kitchen  fire,  tie  bus  laid  his  firelock  on  the  ground 
tboDgh.     Very  well,  he  shall  have  an  extra  hour  for  that  negligence.** 

I  looked  from  the  bed,  and  plainly  distinguished  the  turf  and  mOii 
covered  hovel,  whioh  resembled  the  worst  kind  of  hots  in  the  t>og8  Of 
Ireland  and  the  Scotch  highlands  v  while  the  smoke,  forcing  its  way  dp 
through  the  sod^  that  formed  the  pastoral  kitchen,  and  the  grey  coated 
sentinel  who  stood  beside,  brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection  the  whis- 
key stillM  I  had  BO  oflen  stumbled  on,  in  tre^^passus  almost  as  illegal  as 
the  secrets  they  led  to. 

.  Whils  I  was  thus  occupied,  I  observed  my  viniter  keenly  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  room  without,  and  eyeing  the  covered  ways  of  the  female  fortress 
be  had  before  been  apprnaching. 

**  Come,  come,'sergeant,"  said  (,  peevishly,  *'  this  h  too  bad  ;  how 
can  yoa  look  at,  or  think  of  this  wretched  Cagot  girl,  with  her  sallow 
checks  and  loathsome  goitre  !"^ 

**  Softly,  sodly,  my  friend,*'  replied  he,  in  an  under  tone,  **  dOQ*t 
boA  her  feelings  so  ;  she  hears  yon,  and  her  blushes  cover  her  ears.** 

<«  BIndhes,  indeed  !** 

*'  Aye,  upon  my  life,  like  roses  on  an  olive  tree.  And  hark  ye,  my 
iVicnd,  don*t  yoa  be  so  nice  in  year  tastes — beggars  canH  bn  choosers. 
A  Cagot  girl  in  these  deserts  is  as  natural  nsn  duche^  in  Paris.  Women 
•re  women  every  where.  They  have  all  nlii^e  their  charms  (or  me — I 
wonhip  the  sex — and  am  idolater  enough  to  admire  a  protuberance  on 
the  throat,  just  as  though  it  were  lower  down.  But,  bv  the  gods,  the 
girl  without  has  a  pair  of  eyes  blackei'  and  more  burnins  than  any  I 
ever  met  with. 

*<  Well,  well,  worship  their  sacred  fires  ;  but  let  it  be  in  secrecy  And 
silence,  that's  all  1  ask  of  you  " 

Agreed,  agreed,  my  friend,  my  devotions  sh;iU '  not  disturb   yoo, 
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depend  opon  it.  I  wonid  rather  remove  than  add  to  yoor.fever,  belieTe 
me.  But  hold,  can  1  be  miaiaken  ?  it  is  surely  he — ^yea — 1  know  hta 
loDDgiiig  gait.'* 

"Who  do  yoo  see  ?*'  asked  I,  while  the  sergeant  otraioed  forward  at 
the  window. 

**  That  rascal  Spaniard,  I  was  forced  to  check  so  abruptly  yesterday. 
1  th«>Dglu  be  was  larking  somewhere  hereaboats,  for  the  boy  who  told 
me  of  yoor  being  here,  recounted  your  having  stumbled  opon  him  tea- 
terday  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  brought  here  by  my  anxiety 
to  step  between  yon  and  any  treachery  on  the  part  of  that  scowling 
blackguard."  > 

**  Many  thanks,  my  good  sergeant — I  have  nothing  personal  to  ap- 
prehend from  him  ;  but  be  is  a  bad  one,  I  have  good  reason  to  know, 
and  1  Cannot  think  that  any  good  design  brings  him  here  now  ;  he 
should  be  going  in  another  direction." 

"  Yon  know  something  of  him  then  ?" 

'*  Ecoogh  to  warrant  what  I  say,  and  to  enable  me  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,     lie  understands  and  speaks  French  well." 

*'  We  are  but  even  there,"  said  the  sergeant  conseqnentiaIly«^'*for  I 
■peak  Spanish  like  a  S]}aniard--«-just  the  same." 

"  Yon  told  me  that  yesterday,"  replied  I. 

**  Yes,  and  proved  it  too,  1  think,"  added  he,  <*for  how  else  conid  I 
have  so  soon  won  my  way  into  the  afiections  of  that  haughty  Arrogoneae 
Countess  ?     How  else  carry  by  storm  the  bulwarks  of  birth,  pride, rank, 
piety,  and  the  devil  knows  what  ?     Now  1*11  wager  that  you  din*t  dia-. 
cover  her  to  be  a  countess  ?" 

**No,  I'll  be  banged  if  1  did,"  sa:d  1;  smiling  ;  '* for  she  appeared  aa 
common  a  person  as  any  of  her  party." 

*'  Cunning  angel  that  she  is  !"  cried  he;  clanping  his  hands — "  Egad, 
I  mosn't  forget  my  appointment  with  her  though.  Gpod  bye,  my  fritnd, 
for  a  while. 

**  ril  certainly  send  for  our  doctor  for  you — .Adieu  !'  and  he  waa 
going  off  rapidly,  when  he  suddenly  added,  *'Tbe  Devil !  1  had  quite 
forgot  that  scoundrel — but  there  he  is,  winding  up  dire<^tly  here  ;  and 
looking  round  him  as  if  he  were  watched,  or  nlruid  of  being  so.  Ifiere 
he  goes,  sharp  by  the  angle  of  thiit  rock,  iind  into  the  path  leadinx  up 
to  the  door.  1  will  stay  quietly  here,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what  ha  is 
about. 

**  Caution  the  cirl  not  to  tell  him  yqv  are  in  the  hou«e,"  said  I. 

*<  Sweet  little  deur  !  I  will  whi.^per  it  closely  and  soAly  to  hi^," 
said  the  sergeant,  stepping  into  the  outside  room,  where  he  buzzed  a  few 
words  in  a  delicate  lone  ;  and  he  came  bark  side-ways  on  tip-toes« 
blowing  kisses  from  his  fingers  at  every  step,  as  he  looked  amorously 
over  his  shoulder. 

**  Now  my  good  sergeant,  said  I,  *'remen;ber  that  the  ruffian  carries  his 
long  knifo,  and  you  arc  unarmed — ^and  though  ever  so  well  inclined,  1 
am  quite  unable  lo  help  you  in  a  contest  with  him." 

**  True,  egnd,*  replied  he,  looking  rather  anxiously  around,  "I  bad 
forgotten  that — but  here  is  your  gun. 

**  Exactly  what  I  was  going  to  observe  to  you — it  is  loaded,  and 
makes  you  more  than  a  match  for  him.'' 
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^  \C%  all  one — it's  all  one — gun  or  no  fun,  I  should  fear  little  front 
an  encounter  with  such  a  fellow  : — but  are  the  flints  good — the  pow 
der  not  damp — is  it  loaded  with  hall  or  shot  ? — not  tha(  1  care  a  sous 
about  the  matter,  but  since  one  has  such  a  weapon  by  one — " 

**  One  may  as  well  make  the  most,  while  one  seems  to  moke  least 
of  it!  Isn't  it  so,  ser(^eant?"  asked  I  abruptly,  and  cutting  him 
abort  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  such  as  we  often  hear  from  men 
who,  not  satisfied  with  being  sufficiently  brave,  lessen  their  own 
merit  in  afiectinv  to  underrate  their  enemy,  and  see  more  glory  in 
the  pretence  of  despising  danger  than  in  the  phde  of  overcoming 
difficulty.        ~  . 

'*  Why,  as  for  the  matter  of  that — "  said  the  sergeant — 

**  Hash  !*'  whispered  I — **  I  bear  his  heavy  tramp  at  the  threshold,'' 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  outer  door  creaked  back  on  its  rusty 
hinges. 

**  God  be  praised !  Good  morning  my  lass !' '  said  tl^e  Spaniard,  in 
mechanical  devotion  and  surly  gaiety,  and  in  French,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  cringing  tone  of  his  salutation  in  his  own  language, 
as  he  entered  the  hat  the  night  before,  and  was  so  roughly  welcomed 
by  the  pilgrim  with  my  douT>le  barrelled  gun  in  his  hand.  **  Good 
morning,  I  say ;  why,  you  do  not  seem  to  welcome  me.  .Tou  woiild 
rather  have  seen  that  vagabond  impuster — that  ci-devant  pilgrim — 
£h.'  Bat  he  is  far  out  o7  sight  now,  and  I  am  as  much  maslur  here 
as  be  was  last  night,  do  ye  see — ^so  look  cheerful,  and  give  me  soma 
breakiiut.*' 

All  this  was  said  with  an  air  of  insolent  brutality ;  and  I  saw  that 
the  sergeant  was  quivering  in  everj  limb,  not  from  fear  of  the  ruffian, 
biit  with  anxiety  to  attack  him.  He  sat  on  the  side  of  my  bed,  the 
^an  across  bis  knees ;  and  his  legs  involuntarily  kept  up  the  nervous 
motion  familiarly  called  **  the  Devil's  tatoo.*' 

**  Keep  steady,"  said  I,  ^*  or  the  creaking  of  the  bed  will  betray 
you  before  your  time." 

**1  cannot  contain  my  rage!*'  mattered  he,  every  word  half  a 
dozen  times  its  original  length,  from  the  chattering  of  teeth  and  stut- 
tering oadsed  by  his  emotion. 

**  xou  are  qatte  alone,*'  asked  the  Spaniard. 

**  Quite,"  replied  the  girl. 

**  Your  father  and  mother  are  from  home  P" 

"  Yes." 
.    '*Tben  give  me  the  gun  that  your  friend,  the  pilgrim,  left  hers  oe* 
bind  him  this  morning.     Give  it,  I  say,"  continued  he,  in  a  bolster* 
oas  tone,  which  proved  that  she  hesitated  at  his  first  demand — *^  Give 
it  to  me^  or,  by  the  Virgin,  Til  sacrifice  you  on  the  spot!" 

The  sergeant  bounced  op  bat  1  held  him  back,  by  the  scanty  skirt 
oi  bra  jacket,  and  forced  him  down  upon  hU  seat. 

^*'  1  will  not  give  it  to  you — take  it  bv  force  if  you  durst,  and  yov 
shall  be  hanged' for  the  crime,  like  a  robber  and  a  villain  as  you  are." 

Saeh,  as  well  as  I  could  catch  her  paiais^  was  the  girl's  reply,  de- 
livered in  a  firm  and  gallant  tone,  astonishing  V>  me,  even  though  I  . 
knew  her  to  be  aware  of  protection  against  the  Spaniard's  fury. 

*<  Bravo !"  ezclaiaied  the  sergeant,  jnoiptng  up  once  more,  and  he 
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was  rushiogr  fVom  the  room,  when  I  threw  myfelf  afler  him,  eaogiit 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  whimpered — 

^^Not  yet-^not  yet  —let  him  commit  himself  folly.** 

'*  You  are  right,  my  friend,"  stammered  he,  stopping  close  to  the 
door,  while  I  lay  down  agam  id  bed. 

^^  Insolent  reptile  I  "  vociferated  the  Spaniard  to  the  girls  replj — 
'*  Odious  and  loathsome  Cagot,  you  are  not  worthy  my  revenge  ;  but 
let  me.paa^ — I  will  have  the  gun--«nd  here  I  begin  my  search.*' 

"  You  shall  not  enter  there  while  I  have  life,"  cried  the  girl.  At 
these  words,  I  heard  the  rapid  closing  of  a  door  and  a  key  tHrn«d 
quiekly  in  the  lock.  I  knew  immediately  that  it  must  be  that  of  the 
secret  chamber,  when*  1  was  now  more  than  ever  eonvinc^ed  the 
lovely  female  was  concealed;  and, in  addition  to  my  head^cbeaad 
fever,  I  burned  and  shook  with  an  anxiety  full  as  forcible  as  the  ser- 
geant's. I  prepared  to  quit  the  bed  abruptly  when  the  sergeant  in 
bis  turn  held  me  down. 

'^  ^ot  yet — not  yet — "  said  he  :  "  let  the  villain  attempt  violence." 

^*  Stand  back,  wre(ch !  "  roared  the  Spaniard,  and  a  clatter  of 
chairs  or  tables  told  that  a  struggle  was  commenced. 

"  Help,  help  !  "  screamed  the  girl. 

Whack  I  sounded  the  door  of  my  rOom,  as  the  sergeant  burst 
through  it~-and  smack  !  said  the  butt  end  of  my  gun,  as  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  Spaniard's  head,  with  a  force  which  1  thought  most 
have  shattered  the  stock,  or  iractun;d  the  skull.  A  war-whoop  yell 
accompanied  the  serffeant*s  blow — the  heavy  carcass  of  the  Spaniard 
flopped  against  the  noor — the  girl  shrieked — and  just  as  I  emerged 
from  my  room,  the  blanket  thrown  hastily  round  me,  I  saw  her  disap- 
pear into  the  secret  chamber  opposite,  and  heard  the  door  forcibly 
bolted  inside. 

The  Spaniard  fay  on  the  floor ;  the  sergeant  flung  himself  upon  hiuK, 
holding  him  by  the  throat,  thundering  forth  ezecraticns  of  untrans- 
latable variety  and  vigour ;  while  Ranger,  unexpected  by  the  whole 
party,  darted  upon  the  prostrate  ruffian,  and  shook  and  worried  liim 
with  all  the  energy  of  tooth  and  nail.  Satisfied  that  the  girl  was  safe, 
the  sanctuary  she  defended  and  fled  tn,  secureb,  and  the  Spaniard 
stunned  and  disabled,  I  looked  about  anxiously  for  wherewithal  to 
bind  him,  and  soon  found  a  piece  of  rope,  used  by  the  old  Cagot  for 
tying  up  his  fagots.  With  this,  the  sergeant  and  myself  bound  ihe 
Spaniard's  arms  Wf  11  behind  his  back,  with  less  tenderness  than  he 
might  have  experienced  from  the  most  brutal  executioner — in  &ct 
we ^had  no  mercy  on  him.  -I  took  his  formidable  knife  from  its 
sheath  ;  and  on  examining  my  gun  and  the  fellow's  head,  I  to  mj 
great  surprise  ascertained  that  neither  was  materially  hurt  by  their 
momentary  junction  and  instantaneous  divorce. 

During  the  whole  of  this  process,  which  did  not  occupy  much 
more  time  than  what  might  be  consumed  in  reading  this  record  of  it, 
the  enemy,  as  I  may  fairly  call  our  prisoner,  showed  the  most  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  a  craven  and  contemptible  spirit.  He  was  over* 
whelmed  with  astonishment  and  terror,  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
assault  and  the  probable  consequences  of  his  subjection.  But  be  did 
not  utter  a  word,  his  scowling  visage  looking  unspeakable  things  at 
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the  sergeant  and  myself.  The  former  was  too  busily  employed,  in 
doubIe>cording  and  in  double-cursing  his  foe,  to  pay  attention  to  th« 
contortions  of  pain,  fear,  and  fury,  so  strongly  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance, while  every  knot  that  he  tied,  and  each  additional  twist  he 
^ave  the  rope,  drew  forth  a  pantinsr  interjectional  snort,  that  seemed 
to  come  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  sergeant's  nervous  system. 
He  ceased  at  length,  and  taking  his  knee  from^off  his  victim^s  car- 
cass, he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  own  brow,  and  looked  round  pleas- 
edly  at  the  security  which  he  had  earned  by  it. 

As  the  Spaniard  rolled  and  writhed  npon  the  floor,  the  sergeant 
could  not  restrain  the  expressions  of  his  delight.  He  had  no  moder- 
ation in  his  triumpih,  and  thus  proved  himself  an  imperfect  hero.  So 
I  trust  my  readers  have  not  begun  to  take  him  for  mine  As  for 
myself,  1  had  played  but  a  very  inferior  part  in  this  drama ;  and  its 
being  so  happily  concluded,  left  no  further  necessity  for  my  presence; 
so  1  wrapp<fd  my  blanket  closer,  and  retired  to  my  closet,  leaving  the 
■erffeant  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaping  loads  of  abuse  on  his  fallen  foe. 
As  1  crept  into  bed,  not  much  the  better  of  all  m^  exertion,  I  heard 
the  following  fragments  ot  my  trusty  ally's  reproachful  apostrophe,  to' 
his  Victim,  dyer  whom  I  saw  him  standing : — 

**  Yes,  you  scoundrel,  you  are  there,  thanks  to  this  good  arm  and 
this  brave  heart  !*'  (slapping  his  hand  up«n  his  breast,  three  or  four 
times;)  **aye, twist  and  turn  like  a  snake  that  has  lost  its  sting,'* 
(flourishing  the  dagger-knife  over  his  head.)  **What !  you  are  mut- 
tering are  you  ? — ^invoking  some  rank  devil,  1*11  warrant  it ;  but  you 
mast  pr^y  with  your  hands  unclasped,  and  let  your  elbows  knock' 
together,  closer  than  they  ever  did,  since  you  gave  up  your  dancing 
master.  You  villain  !  to  attack  a  poor  defenceless  woman  !  Wo- 
man, the  loveliest,  the  most  angelic  of  earth's  blessings,  or  man's 
delights!     Woman  !  the  masterpiece  of  nature.'* 

And  so  he  ran  on,  in  the  very  superlative  of  bombast  and  burlesque, 
for  longer  than  would  be  supportable  in  the  recital  ;  and  he  was  at 
length  stopped  onl^  by  the  entrance  of  the  old  Cagot  woman,  and  of 
no  less  a  pe^onage'than  Father  Munoz  himself,  who  had  obeyed  the 
call  of  his  quondam  friend  the  pilgrinf,  and  came  promptly  to  my  re- 
lief, for  which  he  had  been  summoned. 

**  Mary,  the  most  pure,  I  salute  you  !"*  piously  ejaculated  the  monk, 
but  this  short  prayer  was  all  I  could  distinctly  understand. 

^ 1^       -    — ■ — ■ ■ ^ — _ — „ _  ^ ^^^^^ 

*Av€  Maria  furitmma! — the  entrance  salutation  of  a  pleas  Spaniard. 
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From  my  si  tuition  in'  ihe  closet  bed,  I  was  not  able  to  obserre  tbe 
efiects  of  this  arriTal  on  the  coanteDanei^s  of  the  various  parties  to 
the  scene  without ;  and  little  information  was  to  be  gathered  from 
the  confused  babbling  which  immediatelj  took  place.  The  sergeant 
burst  forth  into  a  yituperatiTe  attack  against  his  prisoner;  the  old 
woman  sent  out  screaming  inquiries  for  her  precious  little  girl ;  and 
the  medical  monk,  totally  forgetting  the  object  of  his  Tisit,  uttered 
pious  and  sorrowful  ejaculations  at  the  scandal  to  his  country  and  his 
cause,  in  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  his  compatriot's  situation  and  con- 
doct.     The  ruffian  did  not  speak  a  word. 

The  old  woman  at  length  succeeded  in  learning  where  the  girl  had 
taken  refage  ;  and  I  saw  her  etiicr  the  chamber,  into  which  she  was 
cautiously  admitted  through  (he  half  open  door.  She  came  out  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  crossed  over  to  pay  me  a  visit.  She  had  ac- 
quired ample  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sergeaiit*s  presence 
in  her  hut,  and  the  still  more  unwelcome  intrusion  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  she  opened  upon  n;e  a  battery  of  blessings,  tfnd  thanks  for  Che 
part  I  had  taken-  in  the  rescue ;  and  then  made  anxious  inquiries  as 
to  my  illness.  All  these  matters  I  cut  as  short  as  possible,  being 
chiefly  alive  to  the  subject  of  my  own  curiosity  ;  and,  without  any 
regular  plan  for  coming  at  information,  I  at  last  found  some. 

<*  Pray  now,'  my  worthy  dame,'*  said  1,  **do  tell  roe,  without  keep- 
ing up  the  mystery  any  longer,  bow  is  the  Itidy  in  the  opposite  rooiO| 
for  I  know  all  about  the  secret  of  her  concealment  ?  Has  she  been 
much  alarmed  ?  Come,  come,  answer  me  frankly  ;  I  tell  you  again 
I  know  the  secret." 

"  Oh  !  pray  then,  Sir,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  betray  it  to 
any  one  of  those  persons  outside ;  Mademoiselle  would  be  raioed 
were  it  known.'* 

"  Never  fear,  never  fear ;  I  will  be  discreet,  bnt  how  is  she  ?" 

*«Oh,  preHv  well,  Sir  ;  she  has  great  courage,  bnt  this  was  almost 
too  much  for  her — ^the  risk  of  discovery  was  dreadful.*^ 

**  Yes,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  daughter,  that  scoundrel  would 
certainly  have  found  her  out.'* 

««Sir  !*'  said  the  old  cr6ne. 

*<  I  say  it  was  your  daughter's  spirited  resistance,  that  saved  the 
room  door  from  being  forced  open,  and  the  lady  from  discovery. 
Did  they  not  tell  you  thst  ?** 

The  woman  looked  stupidly  at  me,  as  if  all  her  stock  of  intelli- 

feiice  had  been  exhausted ;  but- 1  did  not,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
nd  her  dullness  so  disgusting  as  the  girPs,  and  seeing  that  my  men- 
tion of  ber  dsughter  did  not  touch  her  sympathies,  and  that  she  be- 
gan to  busy  herself  shout  my  ptisan,  et  cetera,  I  let  the  con  vena- 
tion drop,  satisfied  with  the  confession  I  had  obtained  as  to  the  con- 
cealed female,  and  delighted  to  hear  that  she  was  still,  as  I  might 
say,  within  arm*s  length  of  my  observation. 
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While  I  ruminated  ob  all  that  was  passing,  the  voices  in  the  outer 
room  suddenly  ceased  the;jr  clamour,  and  the  sergeant  came  in,  the 
gun  in  his  hand,  and  seated  himself  beside  my  bed.  The  old  woman 
immediately  tetired,  and  I  saw  her  slipping  into  the  secret  chamber, 
which  opened  instantly  to  her  gentle  knock. 

*'  Well,  said  I,  to  my  panting  and  exhausted  companion,  as  we 
wiped  bis  oozing  brows;  *^weli,  you  have  done  your  work  in  good 
style  ;  but  why  do  you  lose  sight  of  your  prisoner  ?  He  may  escape." 

**  Leave  me  alone  for  that,  my  friend.  Escape  !  sdcre!  1  should 
catch  him,  were  he  to  gain  the  top  of  Mont  Perdu.  I  am  as  active 
as  an  Izard — let  me  alone.  No,  no,  he'll  not  escape  me.  1  have 
led  him  witli  that  monk  to  confess  I  suppose.  They  are  a  pair  of 
scoundrels  together  I  do  believe,  for  amongst  these  scum  of  the 
Faith  there  is  nothing  but  rascality.  I  am  watching  them — anil 
should  he  stir,  I  am  quite  ready  to  lodge  the  contents  of  this  in  his 
body — but  you  pee  I  did  not  want  it^  to  enable  me  to  overcome  the 
fellow — there  it  is  you  see,  not  even  cocked  !" 

I  passed  over  this  ingratitude  to  the  weapon  which  had  served  him 
so  well  though  so  silently,  and  I  paid  him  some  compliments  on  his 
courage  and  address.  1  heard  the  priest,  in  the  meantime  exhorting 
his  disgraced  follower  to  a  course  of  more  honorable  conduct  than  he 
had  lately  pursued ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  door.  On  seeing  me,  he  seemed  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  forge t- 
fulness  of  the  purpose  of  his  coming  to  the  hut. 

**This,  then,]  is  the  gentleman  who  is  ill?"  asked  he,  looking 
round  apparently  for  the  old  woman. 

**Tes,  this  is  be,  your  reverence,"  said  the.  sergeant,  in  a  bitter 
tone,  ^*  and  have  a  care  that  you  treat  him  well  and  fairly.  Look  to 
his  fever,  never  mind  his  politics  ;  feel  his  pulse,  hut  don't.meddle 
with  his  conscience.  Recollect  it  is  medicine,  and  not  religion,  you 
have  now  to  administer — and  take  a  friend's  advice.'' 

This  last  phrase  was  accompanied  by  an  expressive  gesture  of 
tucking- up  significancy — but  the  monk  heeded  it  not.  His  wrapt 
and  enthusiastic  look  told  that  he  was  superior  to  paltry  hints  and 
ignoble  apprehensions.  He  came  forward  calmly,  and  with  a  stead v 
hand  he  felt  my  wrist,  smiled  assuringly,  and  nodded  his  head  with 
thai  happy  air  of  indifference,  the  good  effect  of  which  every  skilful 
doctor  knows  full  well. 

**  It  is  nothing,  said  he,"  ^*  1  will  attend  you  in  a  few  minutes 
but  first,  M'ister  Sergeant,  let  os  despatch  the  affafr  of  (his  unhappy 
culprit  outside.     What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  .'  ' 

"  Eh,  what  do  with  him  .?"  replied  the  sergeant,  completely 
thrown  off  his  centre  by  the  monk's  commanding  air  and  tone,  and 
by  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  he  had  received  the 
hectoring  lecture,  which  the  sergeant  expected  would  have  produced 
a  very  different  effect.  **  Do  with  him  r"  repeated  he,  turning  to 
me,  *'  Egad,  I  don't  exactly  know — 1  had  not  begun  to  think  of  that 
yet" 

^'  Perhaps  then  you  will  liberate  him.^'*  said  the  monk,  calmly. 

**Libera(e  him  !"  repeated  the  sergeant  two  or  three  times  ;  but 
the  echo  was  Mverberated  in  tones  of  redoubled  noise  and  emphasis: 
**What !  let  such  a  villain  loose  upon  tbe  world,  to  violate  all  the 
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nghia  of  men,  women,  and  children— »to  make  forcible  entries,  God 
knows  where — to  laj  violent  hands  on  th«  devil  knows  what " 

''  Hush,  hush  your  blaspheming  voics  !"  exclaimed  the  mook,  ia 
a  loud  lone  of  authority,  and  raising  his  hand  high  sboye  the  little 
sergeant,  who  had  started  up,  and  stood  as  erect  as  a  recruit  under 
the  measuring  rod.  **Commit  not  this  outrage  against  heaven,  join- 
ing file  name  of  the  Most  High  with  that  of  the  areh  fiend.  Yon 
declaim  against  an  offence  to  man,  while  you  are  insulting  yoor 
Milker!" 

^^Seere!  Peste'  I  had  no  notion  of  it,*'  said  the  sergeant,  evident 
ly  a  little  frightened  at  the  accusation — "God  knows" — 

''Silence  !  interrupted  the  monk,  ''God  kuows  all  things,  and 
•corns  your  paltry  appeal.'* 

"Well,  but,  Saere  J^om  de " 

"Dare  not  to  finish  the  impious  exclamation,  nor  brave  the  offisBd* 
td  Deity!"  uttered  the  monk,  accompanying  the  thunder  of  his  lungs 
with  a  lightning  flash  from  his  protuberant  and  electrical  eyes. 

"Was  there  ever  the  like  of  this .'"  asked  my  crest-fallen  friend, 
fairly  beaten,  upon  the  field  of  all  his  recent  glory,  by  this  domineer- 
ing ecclesiastic  ;  "  Did  you  ever  heAr  such  a  bullying  bravo  ? — He 
won't  let  me  speak  a  word,  either  of  question  or  answer.  WhaC 
mnsti  do  with  him'" 

*'  Listen  to  him  quietly,  and  keep  yourself  cool,*'  said  I. 

"Well,  Sir,  is  your  mmd  made  up  P"  continued  the  priest,  in  an  el- 
evated rojce,  his  looks  reflecting  tlie  warmth  of  his  heated  feelings. 
"Are  you  decided  yet?     Will  you  give  the  man  his  freedom,  or 
bring  disgrace  in  his  person  on  the  sacred  cause  he  serves  ?" 

"Sacred  cause,  indeed  !"  murmured  the  sergeant. 

*'  Pray  keep  silent  one  moment,  and  suffer  me  to  speak  a  word,** 
retorted  the  monk,  in  a  tone  ef  most  authoritative  entreaiy.  ^' Would 
you,  J  say,  bring  shame  on  the  cause  of  religion  and  loyalty,  because 
one  of  its  followers,  in  mistaken  zeal,  trenched  upon,  although  he 
did  not  even  overstep,  the  strict  line  of  the  law. 

"Why,  as  for  that—" 

"Do  let  me  speak,  I  say.  Remember  that  this  man  is  a  cham* 
pion  of  the  faith,  filled  with  ardour  for  the  cause  of  his  God,  his  king, 
and  his  country.  He  knows  the  sacrilegious  rebels  are  in  arms,  thai 
Mina  and  his  bandit  horde  are  close  upon  the  frontier.  He  burns  to 
engage  once  more  in  the  holy  conflict  of  the  faithful  against  the  infi- 
del, and  to  enable  him  to  join  his  brethren  in  arms,  he  begged  a  loan 
of  a  weapon  which  he  knew  lay  idly  here." 

"  Begged  a  loan  !  The-  rascal !"  uttered  the  sergeant,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  which  he  only  ventured  to  let  slip  through  his  teeth,  as 
It  were. 

"  And  would  you,  for  this  offence  against  that  strict  rule  which 
forbids  us  to  carry  arms  upon  your  neutral  ground,  embroil  your 
government  and  ours  ?  Would  you  throw  discredit  on  the  righteous 
and  the  loyal,  and  give  a  triumph  to  the  vile  revolutionary  bimd  that 
lords  it  over  Spain,  and  threatens  France  .'" 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  sergeant,  recovering  a  little  his  wonted  joca* 
lar  air,  "tell  me,  my  good  Sir,what  penance  do  you  inflict  upon  yoor 
lying  lay  brethren  ?"  and  he  winked  at  me  as  he  spoke. 
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"What  do  you  dare  to  say  ?'*  thundered  the  raonk,  more  loudly 
B.nd  violently  than  ever.  ^^  Would  yoU|  a  Christian  and  a  catholic, 
venture  a  ribald  jest  against  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  church? 
And  is  it  for  you,  while  offending  against  her  iioly  laws,  to  become 
the  judge  of  a  brothef  sinner  ?     Would  you — " 

*'  Most  pious,  revercned,  and  venerable  father,"  exclaimed  the 
■ergaant,  with  a  mixture  of  sarcasm  and  ennui,  **  I  am  quite,  perfect- 
ij,  thoroughly  convinced  of  my  own  errors,  yeur  worthy  follower's 
virtues,  and  your  infallibility.  Take  him  away  wilh  you,  upon  con- 
dition that  you  leave  me  alone.  Off  with  him,  for  the  sake  ef  heav- 
ed—«!  beg  pardon,  for  mij  sake.  There  is  his  innocent  little  pocket- 
knife — cut  hts  cords  with  it;  yonder  is  the  door,  you  know  (he  way 
out ;  and  I  pray  the  saints  and  angels,  that,  once  beyond  its  (hresh- 
hold,  I  may  never  see  either  of  your  pious  and  loyal  faces  again." 

'^Quite  exhausted  by  this  tirade,  the  poor  sergeant  resumed  his 
seat,  twisting  his  mustachios,  in  evident  mortiiicatlon  at  having  been 
thus  bearded  by  the  unwhiskered  enthusiast,  that  gave  so  formida- 
ble an  illustration  of  ihe  church  militant  on  earth. 

1  must  leave  the  reader  to  picture  the  air  of  solemn  delight  with 
which  the  monk  proceeded  to  the  next  room  to  liberate  his  worthy 
associate  in  the  cause  of  legitimate  tyranny;  and  the  unsatisfied  and 
harassed  appearance  of  the  sergeant,  as  he  opened  my  window  and 
made  his  exit,  to  regain  his  quarters  beyond  the  ravine,  the  first  hav- 
ing assured  me  he  would  return  to  me  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  lat- 
ter promising  to  come  and  see  me  on  the  morrow. 

\Vhen  lefl  quite  to  myself,  I  could  have  laughed  heartily  at  the 
whimsical  contrast  of  character  which  1  had  just  witnessed  ;  but  the 
immediate  return  of  tlie  monk,  having  let  his  countryman  loose, 
broke  in  upon  my  unsocial  onjoyment.  In  his  capacity  of  physician 
he  was  much  more  attractive  than  in  his  holy  calling;  and  I  congrat- 
ulated myself  that  he  was  my  bodily,  and  not  my  spiritual  comforter. 
His  whole  manner  inspired  complete  confidence.  I  saw  he  was 
clever,  and  believed  him  when  he  assured  my  illness  was  trifling. 
By  this  means  he  effected  more  than  half  the  cure ;  and  I  think  my 
readers  will  excuse  the  detail  of  all  the  other  means  employed  to 
perfect  toy  recovery.  I  took  his  advice,  and  followed  his  prescrip- 
tions, lie  accepted  my  thanks,  but  reffused  the  proffered  fee, 
giving  me  to  understad  that  he  practised  physic,  not  professionally, 
but  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures — a  very  correct  distinction 
— as  I  thought.  Before  my  doctor  left  the  hut,  1  was  infinitely 
better ;  and  oy  nightfall,  when  only  under  the  care  of  the  old  wo- 
man, for  the  girl  did  not  again  come  near  me,  I  pronounced  myself,  to 
myself,  fairly  convalescent. 

The  day  passed  over  in  a  quiet  stillness  that  seemed  almost  unnat- 
ural to  a  place  that  had  heretofore  been  the  scene  of  such  continued 
bustle,  variety,  and  adventure.  Nothing  occurred  to  break  the  mon«'. 
otony,  but  the  old  male  Cagot*s  arrival  to  his  dinner  about  noon,  and 
bis  return  once  more  from  the  woods  at  nightfall.  I  heard  him 
throw  down  his  fagots  at  the  door,  and,  with  a  few  words  to  inter- 
rupt him,  he  eat  bis  homely  meal,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  The  old 
eat  occasionally  purred  an  acoompaniment  to  its  master's  munching, 
or  mewed  a  request  for  a  scanty  morsel  from  bis  table.    But  at  snn- 
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tet,  or  soon  aAer,  the  whole  hat  was  hashed  into  a  most  desolate 
state  of  repose. 

Ruminating  on  the  events  of  the  night  and  morning  which  had 
passed  by,  1  was  not  more  amused  at  coix paring  the  dlffereni  charac- 
ters extraneous,  as  I  might  say,  to  the  hut,  than  I  was  interested  in 
dwelling  nn  the  considem.tion  of  those  which  seemed  legitimately  its 
inmates.  The  character  of  the  poor  Cagots  appeared  to  me  in  a  far 
brighter  hu6  titan  my  former  impressions  had  given  to  it :  the  unob- 
trusive placidity  of  the  man — the  ready  activity  and  kind  assiduity  of 
the  old  woman — and  the  spirited  exertion  of  the  young  one,  alt  con- 
vinced me  that  they  were  not  quite  so  lovi^  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
as  prejudice  would  place  them;  and  the  Fergeant's  eulogium  on  the 
eyes  and  blushes  of  the  girl  had,  after  all,  I  believe,  their  influence 
in  awakening  these  fitvorable  sentiments.  But  above  all  subjects,  the 
hidden  female  was  the  one  that  at  once  interested  and  tormented  me 
the  most.  Determined  to  leave  no  fair  measure  untried  to  obtain  some 
further  information  about  her,  I  was  repolved  to  have  recourse  to  the 
girl  once  more,  as,  nore  immediately  than  the  old  woman,  in  contact 
witli  the  concealed  heroine,  with  whom  she  had  clearly  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  I  determined  to  make  an  absolute  and  un- 
limited offer  of  my  services  to  this  damsel,  be  the  causes  of  her  con- 
cealment, or  the  means  of  ser  ice  what  they  might.  I  therefore  called 
the  old  woman,  and  proposed  to  her  to  let  her  daughter  relieve  her 
attentions  upjn  me  lor  awhile,  although  had  I  not  other  reasons  for 
the  presence  of  the  girl,  I  could  have  readily  dispensed  with  both. 
She  made  some  hesitation,  as  if  her  apprehensive  qualms  were  again 
rising.  My  smothered  diisgufit  wa;*  somewhat  revived  by  this,  but  I 
kept  it  down,  and  repeated  my  request.  The  woman  muttered  some- 
thing indistinctly,  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  that  where  her  pre- 
cious charge  had  all  day  remained.  In  a  very  few  minutes  she  came 
back,  accompanied  by  the  limping  girl. 

**  Come  here,  my  good  girl,'*  said  I,  tvith  a  smooth-tongued  patro^ 
nizing  tone,  *■  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  have  recovered  your 
alarm — tell  me." 

"  I  am  quite  well,  sir,  thank  you.*' 

•*  And  the — yeung  lady,"  added  I  quickly,  to  try  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  rapid  question  upon  her,  not  that  1  had  now  any  no- 
tion of  her  affecting  a  concealment  of  what  the  old  woman  had  avow- 
ed— '<  how  is  she  f  What  is  she  doing  ?  Does  she  want  my  assist- 
ance .'  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  her  ?  Tell  me  all  this  now,  like  a  good 
girl." 

I  made  these  inquiries  in  French,  my  patois  not  being  gufficitntl|r 
fluent  to  keep  pace  with  my  impatient  curiosity. 

*'  Remember  what  the  pilgrim  said  to  you  at  parting  !'*  replieil  she 
in  her  mountain  diction.  "  Ask  no  questions,  and  take  no  heed  of  who 
comes  or  goes.  Good  night,  sir,**  and  with  these  words  she  XpH  the 
room,  and  quietly  closed  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  could  not  for  some  time  exactly  compreheDd  the  nature  of  the 
occult  sentimeiit,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  acquiesced  so  calmly 
in  the  orders  of  this  girl,  and  which  seemed  to  inspire  me  with  a  feel- 
ing actually  bordering  on  respect  and  regard  for  beings  of  an  order  so 
very  inferior  as  I  considered  those  around  me.  Even  (iie  old  grey 
cat  seemed  not  quite  excluded  from  its  fair  proportion  of  this  growing 
weakness  of  my  nature;  and  I  once  or  twice  rebuked  Ranger  for  the 
unmannerly  growling  in  which  he  indulged,  as  the  green  eyes  of 
Grimalkiu  beamed  intrusively  at  the  half  open  door.  But  from  well 
examining  the  bent  of  my  thoughts,  I  became  convinced  that  all  this, 
which  seemed  so  strange,  was  the  natural  result  of  association  and 
sympathy.  I  could  trace  the  emanation  of  every  feeling  to  the  mala 
one  of  anxiety  and  interest  in  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
bidden  female.  My  one  casual  glimpse  of  her  person,  my  ignorance 
of  her  name,  her  objects  in  concealment,  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
it,  combined  to  throw  an  air  over  the  whole  situation,  to  which  I  can- 
not apply  any  other  name  than  roman'tic,  and  tended  to  tinge  my  mind 
with  a  coloring  that  I  must,  I  think,  venture  to  call  chivalric. 

There  are,  certainly,  moments  in  life,  when,  though  we  may  wish, 
may  labor,  to  be  common-place  in  enr  sensations,  and  matter-of-fact 
in  our  conduct,  we  cannot  succeed.  A  tide  of  feeling  will  rush  up- 
on us,  too  powerful  for  the  dykes  and  mounds  raised  up  by  reason 
and  philosophy.  Our  minds  sink  under  the  flood  of  weakness — if  it 
be  so— which  flows  warmly  over,  impregnating,  and  probably  purl- 
fying,  every  thought.  For  these  moments  may  surely  be  conj^idered 
as  our  best,  che  true  intervals  of  enjoyment,  when  we  throw  olf  the 
thraldom  of  social  restrictions,  and  revel  in  a  Soundless  realmof  free- 
dom and  romance.  It  is  in  such  times  that  the  imagination  fixes  on 
some  object,  with  an  interest  more  than  real — an  exaggerated  in- 
tensity, creating  an  atmosphere  around,  and  giving  to  the  meanest 
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things  within  its  influence,  &  character  not  properly  their  awn ;  tf 
the  fraiif ranee  of  the  rose  envelope,  and  might  seem  to  breathe  from, 
the  veriest  weed  that  crawls  beneath  it.  Ai<d  such  was  the  state  of 
feeling  which  procured  for  the  Cagot  family  a  degree  of  coiirideia- 
tion  on  my  part,  that  was  due  to  my  excited  interest  for  the  unlinown 
female,  to  whose  farte  they  seemed  allied,  and  in  whom  all  my 
thoughts  were  centred  for  the  while. 

I  had  slept  too  much  during  the  day  to  be  inclined  for  a  further  in' 
dulgence  in  that  vital,  but  to  me,  mostkksome  loss  of  time  and  sa- 
crifice of  useful  thought.  Besides,  as  night  approached  I  felt  all  my 
anxious  curiosity  increase,  as  if  it  were  the  most  prohablc  time  for 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  new  comers,  half  promised  by  those  cau- 
tious'warnings  of  the  pilgrim,  which  the  girl's  monition  confirmed. 
I  lay,  therefore,  wide  awake,  in  spite  of  the  strong  recommendatioiis 
and  snxious  wishes  to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  my  two  nurses; 
lor  while  the  old  one  strove  to  put  me  co  sleep  by  the  lullaby  of  her 
advice,  the  young  one  frequently  listened  lit  the  door  to  ascertain  its 
effects  upon  me.  Finding  this  state  of  perturbed  idleness  insuffera* 
bly  wearisome,  and  that  my  tide  of  appetite  was  fairly  on  the  flow,  I 
at  length  declared  loudly  to  the  woman  that  1  was  determined  to  get 
up  and  partake  of  some  supper  in  the  next  room.  I  gave  no  time  for 
the  expression  of  the  discontent  or  alarm  which  I  knew  this  aii- 
nooncement  must  excite;  for  I  followed  it  up  rapidly  hy  a  soothing 
speech,  addressed  to  both  the  women,  whom  I  had  summoned  to  the 
door  of  my  closet  from  the  outer  room,  where  they  had  been  silently 
keeping  watch — not  for  my  wants  alone,  but,  as  I  shrewdly  conject- 
ured, for  the  arrival  looked  for  as  well  by  them  as  by  me. 

■*  I  am,  you  sec,  resolved  to  get  up^  my  good  woman,'*  said  T,  "  so 
there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  disuade  me.  But  have  no  alarm  ;  I 
am  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  do  any  harm  to  any  one,  or  to  inter- 
rupt, in  any  way,  the  persons  whom  1  know  you  expect.  I  shall 
ait  by  the  nre,  and  promise  you  to  neither  look,  nor  listen  for  any  in- 
formation which  you  or  the  lady  may  be  anxious  to  keep  from  me. 
Neither  will  I  take  any  notice  whatever  of  who  comes,  or  who  goes 
— ^yeur  own  words,  my  eirl.  But  I  cannot  lie  here  any  longer — 1 
am  cramped  and  wearied  ;  and  1  must  have  something  to  eat,  I  don't 
care  what,  for  I  am  hungry  enough  to  devour  any  thing.  So  now 
do  you,  my  kind  dame,  prepare  whatever  you  can  give  me  ;  and  you 
my  la^s,  go  to  the  lady  beyond,  and  tell  her  'o  have  no  apprehen- 
sion, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  rely  upon  my  good  wishes  and  anxiety 
to  serve  her  if  in  my  power." 

My  discourse  concluded,  the  women  whimpered  a  moment  together 
and  the  old  one  merely  saying,  "  Very  well,  sir,  wo  will  do  as  yon 
lik**** — they  went  to  fulfil  the  offices  sevi  rally  assigned  to  them. 

Well  pleased  with  myself  for  my  exertion,  and  with  them  fbr 
their  compliance.  1  was  soon  equipped,  and  seated  by  the  fir*  in  the 
outer  room,  which  I  avoid  calling  the  kitchen,  only  from  the  fear  of 
degrading /in  the  reader*s  imagination)  the  principal  apartment  of 
the  hut.  The  old  mistress  of  the  place  began,  with  every  appear- 
ance  of  good  will,  to  prepare  somewhat  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
palate.      As  animal  food  was  not,  in  her  estimation,  adapted  to  my 
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imperftctly  reeoy«red  state,  she  tooirHt  td  fnniisb  kne  wHh  a  mdtt 
innocent  diet ;  and  the  accordingly  brought  forth  from  a  Kttle  reteti 
in  the  wall,  a  Tessel  of  gokVi  milk,  which  lay,  till  wanted,  in  a 
stream  of  water  cold  as  the  rock  it  sprang  from,  which  flowed  in  per- 
petual course  down  a  channel  within  the  bouse.  A  portion  of  this 
pure  milk,  was  placed  in  an  earthen  yetsel  to  boil,  and  while  it  was 
giiring  notice  of  the  coming  fermentation,  my  hostess  added  a  cduple 
of  woodeii  spoonsful  of  the  flour  of  die  large  grained  Asiatic  Wheat, 
called  generally  with  us,  Indian  corn ;  but  in  the  south  of  Franca  ble  d* 
Espagne,  While  the  porridge  thickened  ^nd  simmered,  a  little  eatwoi^ 
ade  (brown  sugar)  was  sprinkled  6v^er,  a  bit  of  cinliaraen  flung  in, 
and  a  tea  spoon  fUll  of  orange  floWer  Water  (brought  from  the  secret 
chamber)  added  by  the  girl — and  finally  a  brown  soup*pUtfe  full  of 
the  whole  comporitioa  was  placed  before  me,  forming,  as  the  old 
woman  vivaciously  exclaimed  **  a  mess  of  cmchaddi  for  Whidb  any 
poor  Cagot  might  fairly  sell  his  birth-right."  1  really  could  not  hi^lp 
thinking  so  tnp,  m  I  swallowed  this  eitcellent  preparation,  ebnsider- 
ing  that  the  common  -heritage  ol  a  Cagot  Is  degredation  add  distress, 
less  palatable  than  even  the  meanest  preparatidn  of  the  criiehade  as 
It  is  generally  eaten,  simply  with  salt,  and  Without  any  of  the  deli- 
cate appliances  which  ft  vored  mitib.  A  couple  of  eggs  paabhed  (my 
own  share  of  the  cookery ;)  and  a  salad,  of  wild  dhlcory,  onions,  and 
beet-root,  completed  my  supper — which  was  also,  be  it  remembered, 
my  breakfast  and  dinuer;  and  I  began  to  yawn  and  Stretch  out  my 
legs  and  arms,  in  the  true  after-enjoyment  ol  a  Mmple  snd  hearty 
ineal,  when  all  the  extended  thews  and  sinews  df  body  and  limbs 
were  suddenly  iiontracted  and  braced  up,  by  the  sound  of  rapid  aiNl 
leud  Whisperings  in  the  secret  chamber. 

1  looked  around  me.  The  old  woman  sat  at  one  corner  of  the  fire 
place — the  cat  at  the  other — both  eying  me  with  feline  scrutiny. 
The  girl  had  disappeared ;  and  I  was  satisfied  that  the  whispered  in- 
terchange of  sounds  within  was  between  her  and  the  mysterious  fe- 
male. While  the  girl  had  sat  near  m^  a  f^w  minutes  before,  muf- 
fled up  and  mute,  I  could  not  help  from  time  to  time  drawing 
comparisons  in  my  oWn  mind,  between  her  sluggard  gesture  and 
position,  and  the  graceful  figure  I  had  Se^n  in  the  same  place  the 
preceding  night,  its  speaking  altitude  and  eloquent  contour,  as  the 
pilgrim  recited  his  stiring  communication.  This  menial  contrast  was 
&o  infringement  of  the  compact  made  with  the  women  Of  the  hut; 
>nd  as  long  ss  I  abstained  from  asking  or  seeking  infbrmatiOR  on  tha 
secret  object *Qf  my  curiosity,  I  felt  frfee  to  cogitate  as  much  *s  I 
thought  proper.  But  all  my  occupation  In  that  way  was  put  tO  an 
and  by  the  whispering  withln-^and  all  my  scruputduS  foibeiirahce  Hi 
•^ch  cases  was  put  in  peril  by  th^  ihcr^asitfg  loudness  in  Which  one 
<>f  the  voices  indulged. 

"Good  Heavens!  can  she  be  scolding?*'  thotight  I.  "  li  she, 
^er  all,  concealed  heie  fof  some  intHgue  6f  pfasslon,  foot  df  palitics 
-^^-som^  violent  termsgnant,  fallen  fbul  at  Ust  of  Mr  piioy  irt^id  Cagot 
confidante  .'-^snd  who  knoWs  that  she  may  nbl  huve  b6«n  mdchig 
freer  with  the  brandy  bottle  ?'* 

TMs  cKotaz  Of  hotrible  conjeettira  thrilled  thrdngh  ev«tty  fibta  of 
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my  entiiiuiarai«  and  I  steited  up  to  take  refuge  in  my  bed  £r6m  mieh 
fancies,  and  the  ttiU  increasing  sound*  which  fed  them.  The  old 
woman  saw  and  seemed  to  approve  my  intention ;  and  I  was  hurried 
off,  when  a  totally  new  turn  was  given  to  my  feelings,  by  the  coq- 
viction  that  one  or  two  words  which  strcuk  upon  my  ear,  proceeded 
from  the  voice  of  a  man.  The  sight  of  a  foot-print  was  not  more  start- 
ling to  Crusoe  in  the  desert  than  was  this  sound  to  me — ^but  from  a 
different  cause,  for  my  sensations  were  purely  those  of  pleasure.  I 
shook  off  at  once  the  load  of  mortifying  misgiving  which  had  begun 
to  oppress  me ;  and,  satisfied  that  my  secret  he  none  was  better  em- 
ployed than  I  had  for  a  moment  fancied  her,  I  only  hastened  my 
movements  to  bed,  where  I  was  less  likely  to  be  an  interruption  to 
what  was  going  on,  or  to  acquire  any  useml  knowledge  of  it. 

As  I  hurried  into  bed,  a  thousand  different  notions  rushed  upon  me. 
The  first  was,  that  it  must  have  been  the  pilgrim,  who  was  come 
back  to  the  hut ;  but  1  abandoned  that,  from  the  conviction,  that  he 
would  not  have  avoided  seeing  *me  in  the  first  instance,  nor  have 
stolen  in  by  a  back  door  or  window,  as  this  new  visiter  must  have 
done.  I  next  thought  that  it  might  be  some  one  of  the  Spanish  pat- 
riots— Perhaps  Mina  himself— come  to  this  rendezvous  to  meet  his 
French  partisans,  for  strong  notions  existed  at  the  time,  that  the 
victorious  chief  would  push  forward  his  successes,  and  eve  n  attempt 
an  invasion  of  France.  But  I  abandoned  this  fancy,  as  soon  as  form- 
ed— for  it  appeared  too  extravagant  a  risk.  My  conjectures  were  all, 
however,  much  interrupted,  and  my  efforts  to  keep  in  ignorance  of 
the  strange  person  thwarted,  by  the  seemingly  careless  and  joyous 
tone  with  which  he  loudly  talked,  as  if  despising  concealment. 

My  door  was  of  t)iat  loose  construction,  common  to  such  lowly 
habitations  as  the  one  which  I  occupied.  It  was  impossible  to  close 
it,  so  as  to  shut  out  even  the  imperfect  sounds  of  voices  In  the  other 
part  of  the  house,  and  my  attempts  at  humming  a  tune,  talking  to  Ran- 
ger, and  haranguing  the  old  woman,  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  me 
from  an  occasional  involuntary  acquirement  of  information  as  to  my 
fellow  occupants  of  the  Cagot's  hut.  The  voice  ef  the  stranger  was 
manly  but  delicate — the  tone  high  but  not  boisterous — the  accent 
good,  and  the  pronunciation  pure  Parisian — a  very  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  rude  Patois  of  the  Cagot  family,  the  provmcial  twang  of  the 
pilgrim,  and  the<  sergeant's  Gascon  drawl.  I  was  satisfied,  at  any 
rate,  that  though  ignorant  of  the  ichoT  as  to  the  stranger *s  identity, 
I  might  answer  the  what  f  by  saying  *^a  gentleman  ;'*  and  as  to  the 
V}hy  f  and  the  toherefore  f  of  his  present  visit,  I  left  their  solution  to 
time  and  his  own  good  pleasure.  There  was  also  something  in  the 
varied  modulations  of  his  voice  that  convinced  me  he  was  a  young 
man ;  and  I  had  made  up  ray  mind,  even  without  other  proofs  of 
tenderness,  that  he  was  a  lover.  I  set  him  down  for  my  heroine's 
hero  and  mine,  and  though  sometimes  unlucky  in  these  allotments 
of  character,  I  was  this  time,  at  least,  not  wrong. 

The  first  words  I  heard  in  aconoected  phrase  clearly  related  to  myself, 
and  they  were  probably  meant  to  meet  my  ear  distinctly,  as  the  door 
of  the  secret  room  evidently  lay  a  little  open. 

'*Yef,  yes,  my  Malvide,  you  may  safeljr  rely  on  his  being  no  anamj 
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•r  ymn  «r  miae.  His  aidiof^  to  seize  that  ruffian  is  safficient  proo^ 
voa  are  justified  in  year  coofidence— s«  let  us  not  dream  of  dangers,  bat 
indalge  in  hope  and  joy. 

*<Ob,  while  I  have  yoo  with  me  I  can  imagine  nothing  evil ;"  mnr- 
nared  a  half  sappressed  voice ;  and  both  one  and  the  other  blended  in  a 
confosed  and  tender  interchange  of  soonds,  which  no  doabt  spoke  vol- 
ames  to  the  lovers,  bat  told  nie  nothing.*  Their  garraloas  babbling 
-went  on  with  great  animation  for  foil  an  hoar,  a  broken  sentence  reach- 
ing me  at  intervals,  in  my  own  despite,  bat  betraying  nothing,  for  1 
carefnlly  avoided  the  context.  Bat  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  loven 
were  placed  in  some  difficulty  and  peril  mote  than  common,  although  it 
bas  been  seen  that  they  seemed  agreed  to  scoot  all  notions  of  danger. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  sleep,  I  had  taken  from  my  knapsack  what  I 
nay  justly  call  my  commonplace-book,  for  it  consisted  of  scraps  of  all 
kinds,  in  prose  and  rhyme,  rough  sketches  in  pencil,  and  memoranda 
of  expenses  ;  and  I  was  beguiling  the  time  by  noting  down,  as  was  my 
cnstom,  some  hints  (or  fature  expansion  ^  when  I  heard  the  chords  of 
the  coitar  I  had  before  observed,  swe)>t  with  a  masterly  and  animatinff 
teach,  which  gave  a  tone  and  character  tn  that  instrument,  that  I  had 
only  from  time  to  time  heard  equalled  by  some  Spanish  professors,  but 
never  knew  approached  by  a  performer  of  any  other  nation  than  theirs. 

After  several  bold  and  varied  preludes  and  voluntaries,  the  young 
stranger,  for  it  was  plainly  the  touch  of  a  manly  hand,  played  with  con- 
siderable effect  some  popular  Spanish  airs,  amona  others,  *'Riego*s 
March,"  that  most  stirring  composition,  connecting  tne  name  of  one  of 
Spain's  purest  patriots,  with  the  splendk]  actions  of  what,  at  that  time, 
ialsely  appeared  to  be  the  Spanish  nation. 

While  the  performer  played,  my  heroine  (or  rather  let  me  call  her 
Malvide,  to  prove  the  better  acquaintance  of  myself  and  my  readers 
with  her,)  Malvide  coa^d  not  suppress  the  frequent  expression  of  her 
delight ;  and  when  he  struck  the  final  chord  of  the  march  he  hud  three 
or  four  times  repeated,  she  said  something,  with  an  airof  entreaty,  to 
which  be  replied, 

"To  be  sore,  to  be  sure,  though  my  voice  has  been  latterly  in  a  ru* 
Aer  kind  of  practice.** 

A  new  symphony  sounded   softly  from   the  strings,  and   a  voice  of 
manVy  melody  sunc  an  air,  which  was  to  me  quite  new,  thoush  bearing 
all  the  character  of  those  S<^guidillas,  of  Moorish  origin,  which   are  so 
peculiar  to  Spain,  and  which  unite  such   a  harmony  of  plaintive  and 
simple  tenderness. 

Malvide  seemed  as  much  pleased  as  I  was  with  this  new  specimen  of 
lier  lover's  talent,  for  she  honored  it  with  full  half  a  dozen  encores;  and 
as  I  could  not  then  resist  attempting  to  score  it  down  in  my  beok,  I 
liope  I  may  be  excused  transplanting  it  into  the  one  I  am  now  writing, 
43ven  should  it  (which  I  do  not  believe)  have  already  found  its  way  into 
print  in  England.* 

*I  have  observed  that  the  very  air  I  here  intended  to  have  given  to  my 
readers,  has  found  its  way  into  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  ''National 
Melodies/'  with  words  which  have  put  roe  so  much  out  of  conceit  with  my 
ewn  imitation  of  the  original  Spanish  ones,  that  prudence,  as  well  as  jus- 
tice, tells  me  to  omit  the  song  attogetber. 


10  TiHt  cAdOT^s  inrr. 

Tlie  wonAi  am  a  tort  of  Imitatimi  of  those  wbieli  I  canght  IfmptsrfkeX^ 
ly  fnMn  ihe  performer ;  or  nitlier  a  parapbraae  of  the  ideaS)  for  I  eoaM 
net  Caleb  tbeir  ezpreBsion  connectedly. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Wh^le  I  wie  ctill  occopied  in  notiof  down  tbe  aen^,  for  aome  timer 
after  the  first  voice  and  insti ament  had  ceased,  my  imperfect  knowledge 
of  ronsio  not  keeping  pace  with  tbe  performer's  fine  execution,  I  wan 
Tensed  firom  my  task  by  a  gentle  knock  at  tbe  door,  which  rather  atart- 
lednie»  as  the  old  woman  always  bostled  in  very  anceremonionaly.  Tbe 
ftotton  that  it  might  be  the  stranger,  glanced  across  my  mind.  "Git* 
yoerself  tbe  troeble  to  come  in,"  said  1,  in  the  eoorteona  bat  oTerstmin- 
ed  parlanoa  of  tbe  conntry,  and  T  sat  bolt  nprigbt  in  my  bed,  to  receive 
my  visiter  with  all  doe  honor;  bot  down  I  sank  again  very  qniekly, 
tnmiog  my  face  to  tbe  wall,  and  throwing  np  my  sbonlder  as  a  protec- 
tion, when  I  cannht  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  of  tbe  booses  potting  ker 
flooded  bead  into  the  room. 

"Are  yea  awake.  Sir  ?*'  asked  she,  and  I  tbonght  m  titter  was  inizid^ 
with  the  qaestion. 

*'No-,"  aaswered  I  sulkily,  rather  offended  at  the  iroperttneiiee, 
without  considering  that  my  rapid  retreat  teneatb  the  J)ed-clotbes>  wan 
visible  enough. 

**  I  em  sorry  for  it,"  replied  she,  almost  laogbing  fairly  oat,  ^€qk 
there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  honse  who  wished  much  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  you." 

The  naivete  of  the  girl's  tone,  end  the  <}uaittt  patois  idiom,  vrere 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  remove  my  ill  humor ;  but  the  announce- 
ment of  the  visit  I  had  half  anticipated  consummated  the  return  of 
my  composure,  and  1  broke  cover,  as  1  may  call  it,  still  more  rapidl/ 
than  I  had  sought  refuge. 

"  Show  bim  in  by  all  means — he  diies  me  infinite  honor — I  am 
broad  awake,  and  shall  be  enchanted  to  see  him,*'  exclaimed  I,  in  n 
breath,  bouncing  out  of  bed.  The  girl  took  flight  precipitately,  aa4 
I  commenced  dressing  ;  but  before  I  had  made  much  progress,  a 
bolder  knock  at  the  door  announced  my  visiter,  and  he  entered  sim- 
nltaneously  with  my  movement  to  adroit  him. 

The  moment  I  saw  his  face  I  knew  it  for  one  that  had  somewhere 
before  been  familiar  to  me ;  more  I  did  not  recollect.  It  was  evident 
that  the  recognition  was  reciprocal,  and  he  soon  proved  that  hin 
memory  possessed  more  retail  qualities  than  rnine^  which  only  had 
tb^  power  of  wholesale  recollection. 

*«  Tliis  is  indeed,  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  putting  forth  his  hand, 
**anexpecied  and  may  to  me  prove  a  Fortunate  meeting.     I  little 


bought,  when  I  last  had  the  pleaaure  of  ■eeiiur  joa  with  oor  friend 
Yinaroz,  that  our  Bczt  rencontre  should  be  in  these  wild  scenes." 

I  shook  with  much  cordiality  the  proffered  hand ;  for  the  mention 
of  my  friend  at  once  brought  to  mind  that  I  really  had  met  this 
joujBkg  man  more  than  once,  at  his  hospitable  mansion,  near  Paris  ', 
where  wss  frequently  united  all  that  was  distinguished  and  respecta- 
ble among  Vinaroz's  countrymen,  (for  be  was  a  Spaniard,)  with  much 
-of  other  nations,  that  was  talented  and'^liberal — ^he  himfelf  was  both. 
JLmong  the  many  Frenchmen  of  reputation  (  was  there  in.  the  habit 
of  mixing  with,  seyeral  were  unknown  to  me  by  name,  and  such 
was  the  case  with  the  stranger.  His  franknrss  soon  put  an  end  to 
my  fears  that  I  ha4  before  known  his  name  and  now  forgot  it ;  for 
he  continued  to  speak,  after  my  short  reply  to  his  salutation. 

'>  Although  we  have  never  been  formally  introduced,  the  house  in 
which  we  have  before  now  associated,  is  a  guarantee  to  be  th  that  we 
may  freely  trust  in  each  other ;  but  the  circumstances  that  have 
thrown  us  together  would  have  justified  the  confidence  I  meant  to 
^ve  you,  even  when  I  supposed  that  I  had  never  seen  you  before." 

I  did  not  perhaps  quite  agree  with.this  generous  opinion  ;  but  as  I 
bad  no  confidence  to  give  and  all  to  receive,  I  did  not  check  his  en- 
thusiasm— certain  that  /  could  not  be  betrayed.,  and  that  he  should 
QOt.    I  therefore  said,  (or  I  saw  that  he  waited  for  my  reply, 

'*  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  safe  in  whatever  you  may  say  to  me.  I 
pledge  my  honor  not  to  abuse  your  good  opinion,  and  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  be  of  service  to  you ; — ^but  I  must  in  candor  premise  that  I  am 
p««tty  sure  I  know  a  good  deal  of  your  present  purposes."  He  stared 
wide  at  this.  **That  is,"  continued  I,  *^  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  youjT  visit  here,  no  more.  For  instance,  I  know  there  is  a  lady 
concealed  ij^  the  house,  whom  you  are  come  to  visit,  and  with  whom 
joH  have  passed  thfi  last  two  t^ours — ^but  whatever  your  connexion 
m»y  be  1  know  not»  aiod  I  have  ao  wish  to  pry  into  so  delicate  a 
secret.*' 

He  pieaaed  mv  h^ad  wiAh  warmth  in  his  and  said^ 

**  Tou  are  right  so  far ;  1  freelv  confess  it.  My  visit  here,  was  to 
tjbo  lo?eIy  person  wlmse  coxicealment  you  h4ve  discovered.  But  I 
-cannot  telL  vou  more  at  present :  you  know,  but  half  the  fact ;  nor 
«a,n  1  confide  all  just  now,  foj;  reasons  arising  solely  from  her  feelings 
— rmioA  would  prompt  me  to  tell  every  thing,  for  1  hate  a  half  con- 

Sidenoe^  and,  your  aonduot  u^  this  house  entitles  yon  to  ours  most 

"  Pray  do  not  go  furt^r^-'*  said  I ;  **I  am  better  pleased  to  knew 
QliLv  wl^it  I  dor— if  at  any  futoxe  time,  when  you  know  me  better,  yon 

Sna  your  lair  friend  m^y  think  well  of  ^ving  me  your  entire  confir 
ence,  my  self-esteem  will  he  more  gratified  than  wonld  be  my  curi- 
osity in  posaessinff  it  now." 

*'  Wel],^  well,  then,"  said  he,  "since  yon  consent  to  our  reserve, 
wid  make  yourself  a  party  to  it,  you  must  not  reproach  ma  hereaflev 
if  yon  find  that  it  has  been  greatec  than  you  approve." 

'^I  shall  freely  acquit  yon.  of  ev.exy  thins  unfair  or  unhandsome." 
"  Goo4.-  the  timo  ia  u^tappoaching,  tSen— -perhaps  |o-meirrow— > 
when  I  may  require  yonr  aid  in  furthering  my  happiness  and  secur- 
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\ng  !ier  nfety.  Things  are  in  &  distracted  state  jnst  here — evrnto 
come  on  fast  and  hotly — a  crisis  is  at  hand — and  my  fate  is  in  the 
balance." 

This  was  spoken  with  that  air  which  accompanies  th^  utt^ance  of 
thinffs  that  the  speaker  forgets  are  known  only  to  himself— wb^ti  the 
mina  is  abroad,  looking  widely  into  "comingevents,"  and  enveloped, 
as  it  were,  in  the  shadows  which  they  cast  before  them.  The  strang*- 
er  seemed  for  a  moment  possessed  with  that  snconscionsness,  the 
frequent  distinction  of  high  minds  and  ardent  spirits.  He  paused 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  held  communion  with 
mighty  aspirations. 

1  marked  him  as  he  stood.  He  was  scarcely  above  the  middle 
heiffht,  but  he  did  just  pass  it.  He  was  dark  complex i:«ned,  and  his 
profusion  of  black  hair,  whiskers,  and  mustachios,  would  have  given, 
perhaps,  an  air  of  fierceness  to  his  coantenance,  had  it  not  been  soft- 
ened by  a  wlu-m  glow  upon  his  cheek,  and  a  brilliancy  of  eye  quite 
foreign  to  aught  of  violence.  His  muscular  form  assorted  well  with 
the  half  mihUry  undress,  a  grey  frock  coat  and  vest,  black  handker- 
chief, and  pantaloons  of  dark  green,  edffed  wiih  scarleL  He  wore 
short  boots  which  showed  marks  of  rough  travelling,  and  iftaide  his 
frock  1  perceived  a  black  belt,  but  it  haa  no  weapon  then. 

He  soon  reovered  from  the  fit  of  abstraction  which  had  absorbed 
him,  and  he  accepted  my  offer  of  the  only  chair  which  the  room  con- 
tained, my  sketch-book  and  latnp  being  removed  from  it  to  ttke  little 
table.     [  sat  down  on  the  beside,  and'  he  spoke 

**  1  had  almost  forgotten  you,  or  rather  I  should  say  itiyse^f  inr  the 
vast  field  of  thought  which  opened  suddenly  before  me  ;  but  I  moat 
come  back  to  mere  personal  considerations — yet  that  notion  is  not  ao 
narrow  as  to  embrace  myself  alone.  No,  there  is  one  other  person 
combined  with  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  more  than  myself,  whose 
safety  and  welKbeing  is  dearer — ^much  deafer  than  mine — ^need  I  point 
out  the  person  more  clearly  ^*' 

'*  No,  no,'*  said  I,  '*!  want  no  further  clue  for  the  labyrinth  of  your 
sensations." 

<•  'Tis  well — ^you  understand  me — and  I  am  satisfied.  Every  hour 
that  passes  is  pregnant  with  events  that  are  to  us  of  infinite  impor- 
tance. The  mighty  straggle  now  going  on,  between  reason  and  rree- 
dom  on  the  one  hand,  ana  bigotry  and  despotism  on  the  other,  involves 
us  in  its  career,  so  intimately  and  so  deeply,  that  our  fate  ia  in  sus- 
pense till  that  of  Spain  is  decided.  At  present  all  looks  well.  The 
good  cause  triumphs — the  really  righteous  cause — that  of  virtue  and 
justice  in  all  their  grandest  elements  and  attributes,  against  the  gross 
abuses  which  outrage  nature  and  degrade  mankind.— All  may  con- 
tinue well — ^but  reverses  may  be  at  band,  and  the  threatening  aspect 
of  this  frontier  army,  give  cause  for  apprehension.  Promptness  and 
energy  may  be  required  in  the  measures  which  I,  and  the  object  of 
my  cares  must  take  !  Aid  may  be  neceessary  to  secure  her  safety, 
and  that  I  may  find  alone  from  aome  stranger's  hand.  I  WOuld  not 
compromise  you  in  aught,  but  I  do  pot  hesitate  to  ask  yon  to  hold 
yourself  ready  for  a  day  or  two,  should  your  time  and  your  health 
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permit,  to  agsist  in  any  step  which  may  become  exfeHient,  to  serve 
the  lady  in  question,  and  which  she  herself  may  point  out. ^* 

]  pledge  myself  to  do  so,'*  answered  I,  unhesitatingly. 

"You  relieve  my  mind,  then,"  replied  he,  "from  the  only  fear  that 
could  oppress  it,  in  this  season  of  triumph-  and  in  this  brief  and 
stolen  visit  of  love  and  hsppiness.  One  honorable  man,  from 
whom  she  may  obtain  the  protection  I  may  be  unable  to  afford,  was 
alone  requested — and  aH  thai  has  passed  since  your  arrival  here  for- 
bids me  to  doubt  that  I  have  found  such  a  one  in  you  '* 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  and  he  shook  my 
hand  firmly  as  he  went  on. 

«'  Now,  then,  one  concluding  entreaty,  and  pray  do  not  take  it  ill. 
It  is,  that  you  will  not  seek  to  d'scover  more  of  my  beloved  one's 
secret  than  she  has  already  permitted  me  to  divulge — that  you  will 
not  attempt  to  see  her,  nor  interfere  with  her  in  any  way,  till  my  re- 
turn, or  a  letter  from  me  may  authorize  your  full  acquaintance — but 
that  yon  will  continue  the  course  of  conduct,  while  you  are  her«, 
which  has  already  gained  you  so  much  esteem  and  gratitude." 

"  I  freely  promise  all  that  you  demand,"  was  my  reply. 

"I  have  nothing  more  torequiie,*'  said  he.  "And  now  •you  will 
excuse  my  saying,  adieu.  Time  is  precious,  and  it  presses  fast. 
Every  moment  passed  away  from  my  Malvide,  is,  to  my  feelings,  so 
much  lost.  You  will  not  take  this  ill,  but  make  allowances  still 
greater  than  I  can  ask  for  Farewell,  at  least  for  a  while.  Before 
the  dawn  I  must  be  away  from  hence.  This  neighborhood  is  alive 
with  dangers — but  before  I  set  out  I  mav  agaiif  disturb  you,  to  tres- 
pass on  you  with  my  parting  acknowledgments,  and  final  request  for 
the  protection  of  her  who  is  so  dear  to  me." 

After  tha  interchange  of  a  few  words,  he  quitted  the  room  ;  and  I 
had  just  laid  myself  upon  the  bed  when  he  returned. 

**  There  is  one  point  more,"  said  he,  "on  which  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  touch  ;  but  where  political  opinions  are  in  doubt,  one 
should  not,  in  these  times,  take  any  thing  for  granted.  I  might  safe- 
ly make  an  exception,  I  think,  with  regard  to  you ;  but  you  cannot 
be  offended  at  my  taking  the  better  course,  and  ascertaining  whether 
we  feel  alke  on  the  momentous  question  which  now  agitates  the 
world." 
'  I  was  about  to  reply,  but  he  continued — 

*^  Permit  me  one  observation.  From  the  society  in  which  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  you  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  on  the  side 
of  all  that  is  liberal  in  Europe  ;  but  I  remember  to  have  heard  you 
on  one  occasion  express  yourself  strongly  against  some  of  the  mea- 
flures  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  you  know  how  much  the  pre<v 
sent  ones  of  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Spain,  are  identified  with  that." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  interrupted  I,  for  he  was  inclined  to  con- 
tinue— **So  much  the  worse  for  it  and  them ;  as  its  atrocities  are  thus 
brought  in  foil  contrast  with  their  splendid  moderation,  at  once  blast- 
ing it  by  comparison,  and  degrading  tkem  by  contact.  Excuse  me," 
said  1,  for  he.  was  about  to  speak,  "if  I  entreat  you  not  to  let  us  com- 
mence a  political  discussion.  Your  time  must  not  be  wasted,  nor  our 
^ood  understanding  endangered,    I  see  to  what  your  inquiries  point. 

voii.   III.  2 
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You  fear  that,  ehould  we  differ  in  opinion,  my  conduct  towards  t^e 
interesting  object  of  your  solicitude  might  be  affected  ?*^ 

He  nodded  assent. 

'*  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  head.  Were  I  the  most  servile  of 
the  Servile**  in  my  political  creed,  my  private  cooduct  would  not  be 
changed — and  were  yonrs  the  odious  character  that  I  have  supposed 
possible  for  myself,  I  would  still  in  this  manner  act  towards  yon 
laithfully  and  cordially.  But  be  quite  convinced  that  in  all  that  is 
essential  we  think  alike.  You  love  liberty  and  hate  tyranny-^-so  do 
I.  You  wish  for  triumph,  great  and  lasting,  to  the  lilieral  cause  in 
Spain — my  wishes  and  hopes  are  yours.  And  further  let  me  add, 
that  had  I  lived  at  the  birthday  of  the  French  Revolution,  1  should 
have  hailed  it  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  1  glorify  the 
dawn  that  even  now  breaks  over  Spain  ; — but  should  this^  in  its  pro- 

fress,  sink  into  the  oxcesses  which  have  eternized  the  infamy  of  tkoL, 
would  execrate  the  one  as  I  do  the  other.  My  ardent  prayer  is, 
that  such  may  not  be  the  result ;  and  indeed  the  example  of  the  past 
IS  the  best  guarantee  for  that  which  is  to  come.  I^t  Spain  march  on 
in  all  the  magnificence  of  her  present  progress  ;  and  should  even 
overwhelming  force  throw  her  back  again  into  the  depths  of  darkness 
and  disgrace,  better  lie  so  till  the  fitting  hour  of  regeneration  arrives, 
than  gain  a  freedom  defi  ed  by  crimes,  whose  brand  sinks  deeper  than 
that  of  slavery  itself,— «  freedom  which  must  disappear  in  rapid  and 
loathsome  extinction,  as  the  gleams  of  putrescency  expire  in  the  rot- 
tenness by  which  they  are  engendered.'* 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  were  my  words,  and  certainly  such  was  the 
tenor  of  the  reply  which  1  made  to  my  unknown  catechist.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  record  his  rejoinder,  for  it  did  not  bear  in  any  way 
on  the  course  of  events  in  which  we  weie  now  parties.  He  almost 
immediately  lefl  me  ,  and  I  soon  heard  him  in  deep  converse  with 
her  who  was,  for  the  time  being  at  leaat,  his  world. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Once  more  lefl  to  myself,  my  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the 
subject  of  this  last  interview.  I  entered  on  a  train  of  reflection  on 
the  singular  chances  which  had  thus  again  brought  into  contact  two 
men,  not  known  to  each  other,  even  by  name, yet  between  whom  the 
very  germ  of  a  casual  acquaintance,  seemed  at  once  to  ripen  into 
friendship ;  for  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  tlie  stranger's  sentiments 
towards  me,  and  1  could  answer  for  the  sincerity  of  those  which  he 
had  excited.     And  thus,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the  best  and  most  solid 

*The  epithet  by  which  the  Spanish  Revolationiats  designated  the  creatures 
of  Absolutionisin. 
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attachments  of  life  are,  in  their  very  formation,  cemented  and  con- 
firmed, by  some  lecret  sympathy  which  defies  our  research,  and  our 
ignorance  of  which  makes  us  marvel  at  our  own  facility,  and  that  of 
the  object  who  so  readily  admits  and  returns  our  regard.  'And  pro- 
bably the  philosophy  of  practice  teaches  that  thus  our  friendships 
should  be  formed — by  impulse,  not  on  calculation — not  bartering  the 
best  emotions  of  tlie  heart  for  a  speculative  return — not  seeking  ob- 
jects for  our  sympathy — not  chooifing  them  for  qualities  that  may 
place  them  out  of  its  range  ;  but  following  the  feeling  that  fixes  our 
friendships  as  if  by  predestined  doom — and  letting  our  hearts  imbibe 
the  generous  flow,  like  ]>lants  that  instinctively  open  to.  the  dew- 
shower  which  fills  them  with  fruitfulness  and  bloom. 

Let  those  who  have  gone  out  into  the  wide  field  of  Hie  on  such  a 
search  as  I  have  supposed,  examine  the  result  of  the  selections  they 
may  have  made.  Let  them  recollect  the  checks  which  have  wither- 
ed their  budding  hopes — the  disappointments  which  have  chilled 
their  cultured  expectations  : — and  then  they  will  perhaps  repose  with 
{renh  delight  upon  the  few  yet  invaluable  friendships  which  have 
sprung  from  chance  meetings,  and  often  forced  their  way  through  all 
the  obstacles  of  opposing  tastes,  opinions,  and  pursuits.  But  I  must 
not  proceed  so  illogically  as  to  anticipate  the  corollary  of  my  argu- 
ment, while  the  premises  are  yet  unproved.  Rather  let  me  return  to 
the  subject  of  my  story,  and  show  how  my  connexion  with  its  hero 
led  to  the  digression  I  have  too  long  indulged  in. 

1  had,  as  my  readers  will  allow,  no  small  cause  io  be  pleased  with 
my  own  sagacity,  in  having  conjectured  the  hut  to  be  the  haunt  of 
some  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  political  intrigues  known  at 
that  time  to  be  in  progress.  This  stranger  had  fi\\  but  avowed  him- 
self to  lie  involved  in  some  such,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  in  looking  on 
hi m  as  a  delegate  from  the  discontented  French,  and.  the  medium  of 
communication  between  them,  and  the  patriots  of  Spain.  So  far  I 
was  satisfied  as  to  his  political  character  ;  but  my  own  opinions  on 
public  matters  in  no  way  influenced  or  interfered  with  the  sentiments 
which  led  me  to  regard  my  new  acquaintance  as  no  common  one. 
Accordance,  or  dissent,  on  points  of  this  kind,  happily  interfere  but 
seldom  with  individual  attachments  ;  for  true  liberality  can  draw  the 
line  between  opinions  and  feelings,  and  thus  separate  the  public  from 
the  nrivate  man. 

But  I  was  infinitely  more  at  a  loss  when  I  attempted  to  account  to 
myself  for  the  embarrassment  in  which  my  new  friend  and  his  fair 
companion  were  involved.  I  hazarded  st^veral  conjectures  on  the 
subject,  which  were  all  at  variance  with  eaih  other,  a-id  none  satis- 
factory in  itself;  and  I  put  an  end  to  the  fruitli  ss  intricacy  of  this 
^ess-work,  by  a  fervent  prayer  that,  niaiJ,  wife,  or  widow,  my  he* 
roine  might  get  safely  through  her  perils,  and  prove  worthy  of  the 
guardianship  that  watched  her. 

All  this  while  the  night  was  passing  over— ropidly  enough,  even 
for  me,  but  how  much  faster  for  the  couple  with  whom  the  hours 
were  but  as  moments,  yet  every  moment  a  long  age  of  blisa —  whot^ 
neither  counted  the  sands  in  the  glass  of  Time,  nor  heard  the  flap- 
ping of  his  wings  !     The  lovers  were  better  employed.    They  were 
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makiog  the  most  of  the  brief  interval  snatched  from  their  difficulties, 
be  they  what  thej  mighl;  and  1  fancied  the  breaks  in  their  marmvr- 
ed  conversation  to  be  tilled  up  by  those  looks  and  sighs  which  speak 
a  langruage  more  expressive,  and  more  eloquent,  than  that  of  words. 

The  moment  of  separation  at  length  arrived ;  it  was  within  an 
hour  of  dawn,  and  the  stranger  left  his  mistress'  chamber,  and  came 
to  wish  me  a  hasty  farewell.  Very  few  words  passed  between  as. 
He  was  evidently  affected  by  the  parting  which  had  just  taken  place 
— he  had,  like  all  lovers  in  like  circumstances,  out-staid  his  time — 
and  be  had  little  to  say  to  me  but  the  repetition  ot  his  hopes  for  my 
assistance,  should  it  be  required,  and  a  renewed  entreaty,  that  until 
I  saw  or  heard  from  him  I  would  not,  in  any  circumstances,  approach 
the  secret  chamber,  nor  interfere  with  its  mysterious  and  interesting 
occupant. 

I  said  just  enough  to  satisfy,  but  not  detain  him.  My  lamp, 
whrch  had  been  calculated  for  the  actual  duration  of  darkness,  was 
growing  rapidly  dim,  and  promised  not  to  outshine  the  stars.  lis 
murky  beam  allowed  just  light  enough  to  give  my  visiter  a  clear  p*s* 
sage  from  my  room  into  the  one  outside,  and  I  saw  him  pause  a  mo- 
ment at  the  opposite  door,  as  if  he  gave  so  much  breathing  time  t** 
the  firmness  which  he  summoned  to  support  bis  final  parting.  Bata 
counter  current  was  at  hand  to  oppose  the  tide  of  resofution  whieb 
he  expected  to  set  in.  As  he  stopped  thus  for  a  while,  with  one 
hand  pressed  against  his  head,  the  other  on  his  heart,  the  door  open- 
ed,  and  the  female  whom  I  had  seen  the  faight  before,  less  dimly  even 
then  than  now,  came  gently  from  the  room,  and  clasped  his .  maaly 
figure  in  her  arms.  The  embrace  was  mutually  firm  and  fervenL 
The  sobs  of  the  female  were  an<>wered  by  soothing  tones  from  her 
lover,  and  after  a  time  she  retired  into  tlie  room'  again,  he  closing  the 
door,  and  then  girding  a  sword  around  him,  and  fixing  a  brace  of  pis* 
tols  in  his  belt ;  he  next  flubg  a  short  cloak  across  his  shoulders, 
placed  a  military  looking  travelling  cap  on  his  head,  and  cro-sing  to- 
wards tlie  fire-place  was  lost  to  my  sight ;  and  1  soon  heard  the  old 
womaii  rise  from  her  bed  and  bolt  the  door,  as  this  adventurous 
lover  bent  his  way  into  the  dreary  paths,  which  were  to  lead  to  pur- 
poses  and  pursuits  to  me  a  mystery. 

I  lay  down  again,  but  scarcely  expecting  to  sleep.  Fatigued,  how- 
ever,  by  my  previous  indisposition  and  want  of  rest,  I  soon  fell  into  a 
doze,  from  which  I  was  awoke  by  the  almost  suffocating  fumes  of  my 
expiring  lamp,  which  I  had  forgot  to  extinguish,  and  which  was  now 
dying  in  any  odour  but  that  of  sweetness  or  sanctity.  I  arose  hastily, 
took  down  the  piece  of  aboard,  which  acted  the  part  of  a  shutter  to  my 
window,  opened  the  ca-ement,  and  put  the  lamp  outside.  I*  was  not 
yet  dawn  ;  the  air  was  not  cold,  for  a  mi)d  ni^rht  had  succeeded  to  the 
bad  and  boisterous  weather  of  the  few  precedinsr  days.  I  (eltreliev-* 
ed  by  the  stream  of  freshness  which  seemed  to  flow  into  my  confined 
and  heated  closet ;  and  1  no  sooner  returned  to  my  lying  position, 
than  the  influence  of  this  new  atmosphere  procured  me  the  sleep 
which  nature  had  before  sought  for  in  vain. 

i  blept  as  if  i  were  never  to  awake  again  )  an  utter  torpor  .seemed 
to  have  seized  on  me.     I  neither  stirred  from* one  posture,  nor  did  a 
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dream  ripple  the  surface  of  repose^  in  which  my  spirit  seemed  to  be 
steeped..  ^  I  awoke,  however,  but  it  was  as  if  by  force.  I  felt  my 
mind  struggling  to  get  free  from  the  sloth  which  clogged  it,  and  the  ' 
sense  of  hearing  was  the  natural  conductor  through  which  my  brain 
was  acted  on.  As  I  gradually  came  into  consciousness,  it  seemed  as 
if  enchantment  surrounded  me,  and  held  me  in  its  spell.  A  strain 
of  wild  and  broken  music,  came  now  and  then  upon  the  breeze,  dis- 
tant at  first,  but  repeated  in  louder  strains,  then  dying  away  in 
lengthened  vibrations,  and  again  returning  in  short  and  varied  sounds. 

I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  and  looked  out  of  the  open  window.  The  mists 
had  cleared  away  from  over  the  ravine,  and  th^  rocky  mountains  at 
the  other  side,  seemed  to  have  approached  the  cottage  by  full  one- 
ba.lf  their  apparanent.  distance  the  preceding  day.  The  little  hovel 
which  served  for  8.  barrack  to  Sergeant  Passepartout  and  his  detach- 
ment, stood  out  in  a  bolder  and  nearer  relief,  and  every  object  dis- 
played the  efiect  of  the  chaogeful  atmosphere  of  this  elevated  regi- 
on. I  aroeie  in  momentary  doubt  of  all  that  1  saw  and  heard,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  fancy  was  playing  one  of  its  deceptive  freaks,  and  that  I 
still  slept.  But  sight  and  hearing  repeated  their  evidences  of  reality. 
As  I  stretched  out  of  my  window  and  looked  abroad,  all  the  desolate 
features  of  the  scene  appeared  in  only  a  closer  monotony ;  and  I 
heard  in  louder  sounds  the  repetition  of  the  music,  which  I  now 
knew  to  be  bngle  blasts^  sent  back  in  mimic  melody  from  the  hills. 

I  at  first  supposed  them  to  proceed  from  the  station  occupied  by 
my  friend  the  sergeunt,  but  I  soon  asceitained  them  to  come  from 
another  and  more  distant  quarter;  and  I  distinctly  saw  Passepartout 
and  his  ten  men,  without  any  mstrument  of  martial  music,  drawn 
up  as  if  on  parade,  with  all  their  arms  and  accoutrcunents  in  full 
marching  order.  1  hastily  threw  on  the  lemainder  of  my  dress,  and 
passed  through  the  window  out  into  the  garden,  from  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  which,  a  clear  view  was  to  be  obtained,  not  only  of  the 
xavinc,  but  of  all  the  surrounding  space.  To  my  great  surprise,  I 
distinguished  upon  all  the  little  paths  leading  down  the  hills  in  the 
direction  of  Gedro,  a  number  of  men  scattered  in  small  groups  or 
coming  singly  along.  These  I  at  once  discovered  to  be  Spaniards,. 
and  a  little  while  con6rmed  my  supposition  that  they  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  Faith,  having  united  their  straggling  bands, 
and  being  about  to  re-enter  Spain,  b^  the  unfrequented,  and  as  it  ap- 
p€*ared,  unguarded  pass  which  lay  before  me. 

There  was  infinite  variety  and  animation  in  the  scene  I  gazt^d  on. 
The  son  shone  cot  brightly  on  the  peaks,  and  the  snow  glistened  in  his 
rays.  Lower  down,  the  dark  shadows  of  the  rocks,  or  patches  of  pine 
wood,  contrasted  with  the  brightness  above  ;  and  mixed  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  shade,  were  the  figures  iif  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  I  counted 
above  a  hundred,  in  their  ragged  yet  romantic  costume,  all  carrying 
Dioskets,  pikes,  or  other  weapons.  Two  or  three  bugles  sounded  at  in- 
tervals, calling  in  the  stragglers  to  the  grand  po-nt  of  reooion^  and  fre- 
qoenily  new  objecu  were  seen  peerinE  forth  from  the  scanty  covers 
of  copsie  orfurze,  through  which  they  lurced  a  way,  to  full  in  with  the 
more  betiten  track. 

A  party  had  already  hiffted  at  the  opening  of  the  gorge,  in  which  the 
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hut  was  attaated,  and  just  where  the  noisy  waterfnil  deposited  its  frothy 
waves  in  a  basin,  frofn  which  they  flowed  in  limpid  and  silent  streams 
into  the  valley.  Thnt  seemed  to  be  the  rally inc  point  for  the  assembling 
Spanincds,  and  it  had  nil  the  air  of  head  quarters  to  the  slrnlling  band.4. 
Several  mules  were  standing,  heavily  laden  wiih  baiakets  and  bales  of 
different  di.Yiensions  ;  three  or  four  tents  were  already  pitched,  and  oili-> 
ers  were  about  to  be  constructed.  'l*hese  were  all  of  rude  malerials, 
blankets,  carpets  and  the  like  ;  and  they  formed  a  clumsy  ao^  niis-sh«i- 
pen  parody  nprn  a  military  encampment.  A  number  of  monks,  women 
and  children,  sat  or  lay  upon  thcgrouhd,  some  apparently  asleep,  oiben 
eating,  drinking,  or  bccapying  themselves  about  their  scmt)  baggage. 

On  a  rocky  elevation  about  three  or  four  tiundrcd  yards  in  advance  of 
this  encampment,  bat  not  so  far  from  me,  a  group  caught  my  atteotion. 
It  consisted  of  six  or  seven  persons,  in  belter  and  more  completely  mil- 
itary attire  than  the  rest,  who  surrounded  and  seemed  e.irnestly  to  listen 
to  the  observations  of  one,  who  differed  from  them  all  in  cwitonie,  and 
whose  height  also  made  him  remurl^hble.  This  I  ascertained  to  be  Fa- 
ther  Munoz,  in  the  fall  habiliments  of  his  order,  who  had,  it  appeared, 
succeeded  in  his  plans  for  nillying  some  of  Ims  followers,  and  was  now 
on  the  point  of  executing  hi;*  daring  and  desperate  project  of  hostilely 
recTOSMnu:  the  frontier.  Much  as  1  differed  from  this  monk,  in  princi- 
ples and  opinions,  I  could  not  look  without  interest,  upon  so  striking  a 
specimen  of  fanaiic  fervour,  biavery,  and -benevolence  ;  a  strange  com- 
bination of  powerful  feelings,  with  high  intellect ;  and  forming  a  charao- 
ter,  the  most  extraordinary  with  which  1  had  ever  come  in  contact. 

The  situation  in  which  I  now  observed  him,  presented  an  aspect  of  pe- 
culiar power  and  variety.  He  evidently  filled  the  part  of  military  chief, 
and  his  functions  seemed  as  various  as  they  were  uncongenial  with  bis 
age  and  profession.  He  appeared  te  unite  in  himself  alt  the  duties  of 
commander  with  those  of  ad,otant  and  (]uarter-master  general  combined. 
At  one  time  he  reconnoitred  with  his  spy-glass  the  distant  heights,  thai 
be  looved  towards  the  baggage,  and  instantly  one  of  the  surrounding 
group  hastened  to  the  spot,  where  the  bustle  announced  some  niuveineat, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  issued.  Again  he  pointed  towards  particular 
points,  lca<^ing  to  tho  pass  through  which  his  advance  was  to  be  attempt- 
ed, and  detachments  of  hi 4  little  force  quickly  moved  forwards,  under 
the  direction  of  some  one  from  the  paity  coutposirg  his  persoaal  slaft 
All  this  seemed  effected  by  an  active  yet  composed  attention  on  bis  part, 
and  &  ready  obedience  in  those  who  served  his  orders,  indicative  of  a 
share  of  discipline  that  must  have  proo^eded  aloue  from  the  respect  in 
which  this  holy  chieAain  viai  held, 

A  ijtrong  contract  to  his  zealous  and  ardent  measures  was  presented 
in  the  lazy  and  luxurious  air  of  his  brother  monks,  who  were  recUo- 
ed  in  indolent  enjoyment,  if  it  could  be  called  f»o,  partaking  every 
thing  but  their  trouble  with  the  worn  out  and  wretched  women  of 
the  party ;  or  some  riding  up  to  the  rendezvous,  while  the  females, 
more  delicate,  but  not  ^o  weak,  plodded  on  beside  their  mules,  bur- 
dened  and  bowed  down,  by  their  youug  children,  or  large  packages 
of  clothes  or  provender. 
Father  Munoz  having  made  all  his  prdpu-atory  arrangements  for 


liift  enterprize,  with  an  apparent  combination  of  boldness  and  caution, 
placed  his  advanced  parties  at  their  post^,  and  a^gigned  to  the  whole 
their  several  stations  and  oider  of  maich  ;  and  next,  to  my  great  aur- 
pri^e  and  no  little  fiatiffaction,  he  quitted  his  party,  and  alone  took 
the  path  which  led  up  to  the  hut.  I  could  not  doubt  his  visit  being 
meant  foi  nie,  and  1  was  grateful  for  this  anticipated  recollection  of 
his  patient,  w,hile  I  admired  the  good  feeling  th^t  could,  at  a  moment 
of  such  importance  t»  himself  and  his  devoied  hand,  prompt  a  step 
which  could  klone,  as  J  thought,  have  arisen  from  a  pure  sonve  of 
duty;  and  even  vrhen  I  found  in  a  little  time  that  other  motives  were 
mixed  with  that,  it  did  not  lessen  my  esteem. 

The  movement  most  natural  to  these  feelings  was  to  go  forward  to 
meet  him,  and  1  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.  I  was  about  to  re- 
turn  to  my  r\>om,  by  the  way  I  had  come  out,  namely  through  the 
window,  ro  door  being  visible  to  me,  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  But 
in  lookingr  towards  the  window  which  belonged  to  the  secret  chamber, 
with  a  punctilious  avoidance  of  a  scrutiny  that  might  see  through  it, 
I  was  struck  by  observing  an  object,  which  confirmed  my  whole  mass 
of  former  suspicion  and  conjecture.  This  was  no  other  than  a  small 
machine,  evidently  teWgrapbic,  of  a  constrjictioc  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand, but  which  was  garnished  with  balls an.i  ribbons  of  different 
colore,  and  was  actually  in  busy  nkotion,  worked  by  hidden  hands,  and 
strings  from  the  window,  which  my  scrupulous  regard  to  my  promise, 
prevented  my  more  closely  examining.  Thi'ijiolitieal  or  amorous  in- 
ptruroent,  for  the  com  m  Ulrica  lion  ol  facts  or  feeling-s,  was  close  to  the 
hut,  but  fo  low  as  not  to  overtop  it,  and  so  slender  and  small  in  all  its 
proportions,  as  to  be  invisible  from  a  very  short  distance,  without  the 
aid  of  a  telescope — and  such  I  bad  no  doubt  was  bteadily  fixed  upon 
ic  that  niom(>nt,.and  perhap:*  upon  me  as  well,  thought  I.  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  whether  or  not  this  last  notion  had  its  effect  in  haslening 
my  retreat,  but  I-very  quickly  passed  into  my  bed  room,  and  through 
it  into  the  kitchen.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  it  quite  tenant- 
less.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  member  of  the  family  except  the 
cat,  which  held  its  silent- watch  in  the  chimney  comer,  beside  the 
unexpired  embers  ot  the  night,  and  took  no  notice  of  my  and  JRao- 
ger's  intrusion  boyoud  the  bristling  line  upon  its  back,  which  marked 
its  rising  choler — and  which,  'fboine  by  many  a  more  reasoning,  hut 
not  less  irrational  being,  would  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ^lev.ation. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  silent  testimouy  of  the  little  telegraph,  I 
shoyld  have  believed  myself  sole  occupant  of  the  hut,  but  although 
the  Cagot  proprietors  had  disappeared,  I  felt  too  anxious  for  the  in- 
terests of  her  whom  I  believed  to'  remain,  to  allow' of  my  running 
any  risk  to  her  prejudice,  by  the  admission  of  Father  M unoz.  I 
therefere  quitted  the  house  and  walked  down  the*  path  by  which  he 
wan  rapidly  ascending. 

I  saluted  him  cordially,  but  with  respect,  taking  off  my  bat,  and 
addressing  a  few  words  of  welcome,  and  thanks  for  the  good  advice, 
which  had  been  so  effectual  in  my  recovery.  He  returned  my  salu- 
tation, as  if  his  mind  was  fixed  on  other  matters;  and  when  he  came 
close  to  me,  he  meohaoically  stretched  out  his  httnd,  not  to  shake 
mine,  but  to  feel  my  ptnse.     While  his  right  hand  was  thus  employ- 
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e<l,hi9  left  held  up  his  lon^r  tabrt  in  its  briM  sheath,  and  iIm  i  crtf- 
cifix,  fixed  to  a  wooden  handle  of  aboat  four  -or  five  feet  long:.  A 
brace  of  hupre  horne  pistols  and  a  spy-gla^s  were  in  his  belt,  which 
was  also  filled  ?ri(b  rolls  of  paper  stuck  thickly  into  it.  His  caisock 
was  tucked  up  all  round,  as  high  as  his  knees,  and  his  lon^  nnewy 
le^  were  thus  displayed  naked,  but  for  the  Btrap<i  of  his  spartiiUm — 
and  this,  with  the  other  parts  of  hisdresii  before  described,  completed 
the  marching  and  fighting  costume  of  this  singular  chieftain. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  my  pulse  was  right,  that  is» 
supposing  that  he  really  thought  about  it  st  all,  he  droppeid  my  hand 
abruptly,  and  said  to  me,  looking  all  the  while  far  above  me,  and  in- 
fo the  distant  peaks  of  the  mountains,  as  I  thought, 

■*Sir,  I  am  glad  you  are  well.  I  was  desirous  to  see  you,  and  have 
my  hopes  confirmed,  as  they  now  are  Nothing  more  i^  necessary, 
but  to  follow  nature  and  trust  in  Heaven.  And  now  let  me  fairly 
own  to  you  that  other  motives  beside  my  good  wishes  for  you,  urged 
my  Vinit  to  this  hut.  In  the  first  place,  you  have,  I  know,  a  gvn, 
useless  for  awhile  to  you,  but  which,  in  other  hands  just  now,  mi|rht 
be  of  infinite  assistance  to  the  great  cause  of  religion  and  loyalty, 
whifch  I  am  in  the  act  of  serving.  You  understand  me," — contioued 
he,  pointing  towards  his  encampment — '*  Will  you  lend  me  this  valu- 
able weapon,  takiiig  my  good  faith  as  security  for  its  safe  retarn,  as 
soon  as  I  have  repassed  our  fiontier  line,  and  chastised  the  rebel 
bands  that  would  iiiterrUiH  my  progress?  ** 

<(  My  good  father  and  vary  worthy  physician,'*  answered  I,  **  as 
your  request  is  made  with  cattdoirr,  I  must  refuse  it  without  reserve. 
In  the  first  place — opposed  as  I  am  to  your  attempt^  however  I  may 
esteem  your  motives;  anxious  for  your  failure  though  I  personally 
regard  you  ;  wishing  well  to  your  enemies,  while  they  are  individu- 
ally unknown  to  me — I  cannot  voluntarily  contribute,  in  ever  so 
trifling  a  degree  to  your  triumph  and  their  defeat.  In  the  next 
place " 

**  h  noi)gh>  enough,"  interrupted  he,  in  his  lofty  tone,  and  on  tfie 
same  principle  1  suppose  which  induced  Henry  IV.  of  France  to 
pass  over  the  last  eighteen  reasons  out  of  nineteen  of  the  mayor  of  a 
town,  who  did  not  salute  his  approach  with  a  discbarge  of  artillery, 
the  jEr5t  being  that  he  had  no  cannon— «"  Enough ;  I  admire  your 
frankness,  and  honor  the  fair  dealing  which  marks  your  refusal :  nor 
would  I  accept  of  your  gun  if  yotir  compliance  had  revolted  year 


conscience." 


«•  And  besides,"  aaid  I,  wishing  to  soften  the  abfolute  rigor  of  my 
denial,  **  you  have,  it  seems,  uo  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  your 
followers  appear  all  well  armed." 

<•  Whv,"  Hoswered  he  calmly,  **  my  followers  are  armed,  but  not 
t09ll.  They  have  their  weapons  returned  to  them  from  the  neigh- 
boring French  depot ;  but  let  that  pav.  And  so  yoa  think  that  my 
enterprize  is  without  difficulty,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  opposed  ? 
Look  yonder ! " 

With  these  words  he  arranged  his  spy-glass,  gave  it  into  my  hand, 
and  pointed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  mountains  that  lay  dark  in  the 
shade  of  Mout  Perdu,  which  towered  above  ail  the  others.     1  had 
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flo  sooner  plnoed  the  gUss  to  my  eye,  and  levellecl  it  in  the  direction 
be  designed,  than  to  my  utter  astonishment  I  discovered  the  face  of 
the  particufar  hill  I  looked  at  alive  with  men.  My  heart  throbbed 
with  pleasure,  for  I  knew  them  at  ooce  to  be  the  constitutional  force 
of  Spa^n. 

Some  ffoddeo  exclamation  escaped  me,  and  the  monk  observed, 
•*  Yoo  see  them,  then  •*' 

**  1  do,  indeed,"  Hnswered  I  ;  **  and  I  advise  yon,  my  good  father,  to 
retract  yoar  steps  into  the  safe  shelter  of  France,  nor  veoinre  beyond  the 
boands  that  will  deliver  yoa  to  the  vengeance  uf  yonder  heroes.'* 

*'  'I'heir  vengeance  !  se^k  shelter  !'*  cried  he  with  energy.  *<  Rather 
let  me  hurry  on  to  chastise  the  rebel  crew,  and  drive  them  before  this 
consecrated  blade,  which  the  most  reverend  and  holy  Francis  Xuvier* 
himself  has  blessed  and  hotind  aroond  me< 

With  these  words  he  drew  ont  bis  blade,  a  real  *'  toledo,"  of  pro- 
digioos  length,  and  of  apparent  corresponding  sharpness  of  point  and 
edge.  i}o  swung  this  formidable  weapon  over  his  head,  held  his  cruci- 
fix like  a  standard,  high  in  his  other  hand,  and  with  his  eves  staring  for- 
ward towards  the  .«cenc  of  approaching  action,  he  stood  a  moment  in 
this  menacing,  and  I  may  say,  appnling  attitude*  Btit  I  had  not  the 
least  alunn.  Had  the  ruffian  Sanchez  been  so  near,  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  felt  very  different iy. 

The  monk  recovered  from  his  warlike  reverie  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
putting  up  his  blade,  he  asked  me  if  the  family  of  the  hut  were  all  from 
noma  ? 

**  Th«i  family  are  all,  I  do  believe,'*  answered  I. 
**  Either  you  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  *'  or  some  one  besides  the  fom- 
iiy  is  in  the  house  this  moment,  I  think.*' 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  through  his  glass  towards  the'mountatn.  I 
made  no  ini mediate  reply,  but  I  began  to  feel  seriously^uneasy  for  tho 
person  whom  I  lolerably  well  knew  to  be  in  the  house. 

**  Look  once  more,*'  said  he,  **  and  steadily,  at  yonder  point  of  rocky 
appearance,  just  under  that  long  patch  of  snow.** 

1  pointed  the  glass  as  desired,  and  in  a  very  little  my  eye  rested  on  a 
machine  of  precisely  the  same  telegrnphic  appearance  as  that  which 
Was  so  near  us.  It  appeared  busily  worked  by  the  figure  of  a  man, 
who  stood  close  to  it.     I  started  with  surprise. 

**  Yon  are  astonished  !  '*  said  Father  MunozT  **  »nd  I  am  convinced 
that  those  signals  commnnioiite  with  the  Cngot's  hut." 

"  Why  should  you  think  so?  "  asked  I,  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
looked  very  like  coinpticity  on  my  part. 

•'  In  theDrHt  place,**  replied  he,  **  because  I  can  no  where  else  dis-. 
^ver  or  indeed  imagine  a  return  of  this  kind  of  coinniunicaiion  ;  and 
in  the  second,  because  I  know  that  the  family  are  in  actual  understand- 
ing with  yonder  odious  enemy.  What  !  you  are  inctedulous  again  ? 
Take  tho  glass  once  more,  and  look  6rmly  on  that  little  ragged  path, 
leading  up  fVom  that  gorge  to  the  leO,  and  tell  nie  if  jrou  recognize  an 
acquaintsince," 

Again  I  put  this  magic  glass  to  my  eye,  and  although  expecting  some 

^The  prelate  alluded  to  was.  I  suppose,  Francis  Xavier  Miery  Campii- 
|0   bfshop  of  Almeira,  and  ln(|uisitor  General. 


new  Wonder,  I  wai  indeed  fiorprned  to  mark  the  bent  jet  active  fbrm  ^f 
the  old  Cagot  woman,  tradj^ing  op  the   path,  in  direct  eoarse  for  the 
Liberal  armj,  not  far  oat  of  her^ reach. 

<■  Year  glasa  haa  indeed  taoght  me  something  new,  for  all  theae  oaai- 
tera  were  to  me  moat  perfect  aecreta,"  aaid  I. 

<*  I  believe  it,'*  repliedhe  ;  **  and  you  will  not  be  now  larpriaed  if  I 
shoald  wish  to  examine  that  hot." 

"  Not  surprised  at  your  wish,  bat  most  anwilling  that  yoa  aBould  psiC 
it  into  force.     I  consider  myself  in   some   measure   the  gaardian  of  the 
bouse,  and  all  it  contains,  however  aoknown  to  me.     I  cahoot  eanseiU 
to  have  it  examined,  but  I  cannot  prevent  yoar  entering  it  by  force,*' 

**  By  force  ! "  exclaimed  Father  Munoz,  "  No,  not  even  if  1  had  the 
right.  But  we  are  on  French  ground,  and  the  right  is  not  mine ;  so,  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  all  that  is  there,  whether  friends  of  >oan» 
or  our  foes.  And  npw  1  must  hasten  to  my  duty,  strong  in  confidenoe* 
and  confident  in  faith.  Adieu,  Sir  ;  and  that  yon.  may  know  fully  the 
principles  which  are  my  impulse  and  my  support,  reid  thi^.*' 

He  then  gave  me  from  his  belt  a  printed  paper;  and  while  1  read  at 
follows,  he  wended  his  way  down  the  path  which  led  him  te  his  posU 

"  Proclamation.* 

*<  SOLDIERS   AND   CHILDBSZT    IN    IBSCt   CHRIflT. 

"  By  the  aid  of  the  Lord,  you  are  about  to  gain  a  glory  equal  to  that 
which  your  forefathers  acquired  over  the  impious  Moors.  The  bella  of 
the  temple  of  God  have  called  forth  your  valour  and  your  love  for  oar 
holy  religion.  Ye  have  taken  up  arms,  and  Heaven  will  favor  and  for- 
ward your  undertakings.  Ye  are  about  to  begin  your  glorious  taak  of 
exterminating  the  troops  of  the  line,  militia,  and  constitulionaliats. 
Continue  firm  and  Eoaloas  in-  your  object,  and  you  are  more  than  a 
match  for  these  perverse  and  odious  wretches*  You  will  imitate  yoar 
ancestors,  who  raised  the  ero-s  on  the  Spanish  soil,  in  sign  of  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Moorish  race.  A  new  sect,  far  worse  than  the  inli> 
dels  of  old,  now  trample  in'o  ruins  the  sacred  temple  of  the  only  trne 
faith.  If  you  wish  indeed  to  gain  the  road  to  heaven,  follow  roe  to  vic- 
tory ;  and  look  on  the  standard  of  the  crucifix  which  I  bear  before  yo«» 
as  the  basement  and  guide  of  your  actions  upon  eartb,  and  of  yoar 
eternal  salvation. 

**  t5acrifices  are  dear  to  the  Lord  !  Christians,  I  place  myself  at  yoar 
head,  and  together  we  khall  triumph  !  I  lead  you  on  the  path  to  victo- 
ry ;  and  our  enemies,  who  are  the  foes  of  religion  and  of  Christ,  ahall 
perish  to  a  man.  I^t  us  swear  before  heaven,  and  in  presence  of  the 
imago  of  God,  not  to  lay  down  our  arms  before  they  be  exterminated — 
the  philodophors,  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  militia^  oae  and  all  ! 

"  Let  U4  cry  aloud,  and  with  one  voice,  and  in  the  name  of  oar  Ro- 
deemer.  Long  live  the  Faith  !  long  live  our  absolute  King ! — and.  for 
the  safety  and  the  glory  of  these,  blood  and  flames  to  every  Con^tita- 
tiooalist  !  '         **  MuNzo,  the  General." 

^'l^his  is  a  literal  translatioo. 


»• 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


While  I  real)  this  very  chnracteristic  specimen  Of  Christianitj  as 
practised,,  and  reflected  what  it  ought  to  be  as  professed,  following  the 
laodable  example  of  my  betters,  by  Jetting  my  commentary  far  exceed 
the  text  in  length  and  obscarity,  the  reverend  and  pugnacious  author  had 
joined  his  disciples  ;  and  the  bugles  sounded  to  arms,  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration became  general.  The  fighting  men  sprang  from  the  earth  with 
alnerify  ;  the  womm  busily  commenced  to  repack  and  arrange  the  bag- 
'gage,  strike  the  tents,  and  load  the  mules  ;  while  even  the  ei:clesio8ticai 
incumbrances  showed  some  signs  of  activity,  as  if  aroused  from  their 
torpor  by  the  inspiration  of  the  scene. 

When  a  pouse  in  the  bngle  sounds  allowed  me  distinctly  to  hear  the 
hundred  ei'hoes,  in  which  they  beautifully  died  away,  a  sharper,  but  not 
less  harmonious  strain  came  from  the  mountain,  distant  and  faint  at 
first,  but  swelling  as  each  loud-mouthed  cavern  caught  the  tones  and 
sent  them  downwards.  I  then  knew  the  spirit-stirring  trun  pet- blasts, 
and,  as  they  vibrated  aronnd,  I  seemed  to  inhale  the  very  breath  of  the 
freedom  they  proclaimed.  The  bugles  from  below  loudly  answered  the 
defying  notes.  The  trumpet'*  again,  and  more  fiercely  than  before,  re- 
plied. .  Blast  succeeded  to  blast,  and  echo  angrily  mocked  echo,  as  if 
the  strained  throats  of  the  mortal  musiciabs  had  given  sensation  us  well 
u  sound  to  animate  the  voices  of  the  hills. 

During  Ihe  continuance  of  this  fierce  concert,  the  monk  had  ad- 
dressed, and  read  to  his  asseiubled  followers,  the  to  them  inspiring^ 
but,  in  my  view,  the  impious  proclamation.  I  could  not  hear  his 
■ingle  voice  amidst  the  clangour  of  loud  sounds,  but  I  clearly  saw 
his  violent  gestures,  at  every  passage  of  bis  extempore  speech,  or 
printed  production,  which  demanded  particular  emphasis.  He  prov- 
ed himself  in  this  instance  as  eloquent  as  he  was  zealous  and  brave^ 
for  no  sooner  had  he  finished  his  harangue  than  the  collected  crowd 
here  testimony  to  its  effect.  The  motik  raised  his  sword  and  crucifix 
on  high,  and  gave  a  signal  shout,  which  was  joined  by  full  two 
hundred  voices,  each  vying  with  the  rest  in  force.  Prolonged  and 
repeated  yells  sent  the  signals  of  fanatir.  zeal  into  the  narrowest  and 
deepest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  every  rock  returned  the  salute 
in  reverberations  that  reached  the  skies.  The  descending  hands  of 
the  patriots,  now  becoming  visible  in  eyery  pass,  caught  the  dying 
tones,  and  flung  their  hoarse  shouts  upon  the  vibrating  circles,  of  the 
&ir,  tiH  all  the  atmosphere  seemed  filled  with  sounds,  as  if  thousands 
of  srial  sprites  were  mocking  this  discordant,  yet  animating  chorus. 

i  could  scarcely  calculate  the  time  passed  in  these  preparatory 
■<>nnds,  which  formed  an  appalling  overture  to  the  deadly  drama 
^hout  to  be  acted.  I  felt  myself  so  worked  upon*  by  the  wild  and 
■nipreseive  scene,  and  so  interested  in  the  coming  contest,  that' had  I 
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been  iter^onally  involved  in  ita  results,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
alive  to  the  transactions  which  were  passing,  or  more  heedless  of  the 
time  they  consumed. 

As  the  invading  part/  moved  steadily  upwards  to  gtan  the  Spanish 
ground,  the  patriot  defenders  of  the  soil  poured  'down  and  took  up 
their  position,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  French  liae 
of  demarcation.  Sergeant  Passepartout,  and  his  ten  soldiers  stood 
firmly  at  their  post,  theirTeguIar  position  only  slightly  and  occasion- 
ally disturbed  by  an  impatient  attitude  or  disapproving  gesture  at 
some  movement  of  one  of  the  hostile  parties. 

During  this  opening  of  the  enterprise  1  kept  near  to  the  hat,  fol- 
lowing the  movements  of  the  opposing  parties,  with  my  anxiooa 
glances,  but  turning  them  frequently  towards  the  window  of  the  se- 
cret chamber,  in  expectation  of  seeing  a  female  form  appear ;  and  as 
1  intently  listened  to  catch  the  report  of  the  first  hostile  masket  my 
ear  involuntarily  turned  towards  her,  whose  possible  call  for  assist- 
ance I  held  myself  ready  to  attend.  But  as  the  champion^  of  the 
Faith  advanced  with  apparent  resolution,  gallantly  led  on  by  Father 
Munoz,  and  clearly  opposed  to  an  enemy  double  their  number,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  for  some  minutes  that  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  few.  sb  natural  even  when  one  considers  them  as  foes ;  and  f 
went  mechanically  down  the  rugged  side  of  the  ravine,  ray  gun  in 
hand,  following  their  line  of  march.  I  was  really  startled,  after  a 
little  time,  at  seeing  my  near  contact  with  their  rearward  platoon,  and 
I  was  brouffht  to  my  senses  by  the  shame  of  thus  almost  identifying 
myself  with  it,  on  hearing  the  following  chorus  to  a  kind  of  battle 
song,  which  the  whole  party  simultaneously  chanted,  as  Father  Mn- 
noz,  having  pa^ised  the  frontier  line,  struck  his  standard  upon  the 
earth,  and  sounded  the  key  note  of  the  martial  air,  to  which  the 
wietched  words  were  adapted. 

Moriemn  los  Liberals, 
Murio  la  Coii«titucion, 
Porque  viva  aI  Key  Fernanda 
Con  Ja  Patria  y  Religion  I 

Let  the  Liberals  die, 

'And  their  Code  let  it  perish  I 
That  the  King,  with  the  f*aiih, 
Apd  the  Country  may  flourish. 

Birought  to  my  recollection  by  the  besotted  bigotry  of  this  stania, 
I  stopped  short  and  resumed  my  proper  character  of  a  distant 
observer  of  the  scene.  I  sat  upon  a  rock,  which  gave  me  an  am- 
ple view  of  the  hut,  and  allowed  me  to  mark  distinctly  the  progress 
of  Father  Munoz's  band,  the  movements  of  the  consbtntionals,  and 
the  conduct  of  Sergeant  Passepartout  and  his  neutral  party. 

Father  Mnnoz  still  led  the  van ;  but  once  within  the  Spanish  terri- 
tdjfy,  he  tumM  round  to  his  band,  and  quickened  their  advance  hj 
vigorous  and  inspiring  gestures,  which  were  repeated  by  those  close 
to  his  person,  and  who  formed  his  staff.  The  lighting  men  intrepid* 
Ij  moved  on,^uid  as  they  came  up  close  to  their  commander,  formed 
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in  the  order  of  battle  which  he  traced.  Bat  nothing  seemed  to  prove 
more  completely  the  confidence  of  the  whole,  than  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  remainder  of  the  party,  monks  on  their  mules,  wo- 
men and  children  on  foot,  followed  the  warriors,  not  resting  on  the 
safe  protection  of  French  territory  for  the  result  of  the  day,  but 
closely  joining  themselves  to  the  chances  of  the  coming  fight.  This 
was,  however,  not  caused  alone  by  their  certainty  of  success,  al  - 
though  that  was  unbounded,  but  by  the  advantage  taken  of  it  by 
their  skilful  leader,  for  he  knew  that  the  generous  enemy  would 
rather  snffer  his  advance  to  the  most  advantageous  ground  for  his 
inferior  numbers,  than  oppose  it  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  helpless 
followers^  thus  apparently  but  not  actually  exposed. 

The  ground  on  which  the  champions  of  the  Faith  were  deploying 
was  a  plain  of  small  extent,  rugged,  certainly,  for 'their  movements, 
but  smooth  in  comparison  with  the  rocks  and  ravines  which  wore 
around  it.  It  ran  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  eastward, 
and  lost  itself  in  a  gorge  of  deep  and  dark  appearance.  This  plan 
seemed  the  last  accessible  pasture  ground  on  our  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, for  the  abrupt  elevation  which  bounded  it,  forbade  the  ascent  of 
any  animals  but  the  wild  goat  in  search  of  safety  from  his  pursuers, 
or  the  men  whose  love  for  liberty  made  them  struggle  now  through 
its  rude  obstructions. 

The  force  of  the  Constitutionals  must  have  been  full  five  hundred 
men,  bat  more  than  half  that  number,  as  soon  as  the  exact  amount 
of  their  enemies  was  visible,  were  seen  to  retreat  from  the  advanced 
position  retained  by  the  rest,  and  they  retired  along  the  narrow  pass 
which  was  about  to  be  contested,  until  they  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  approaching  action.  This  was  evidently  done  by  the  pat- 
riot chieftain  from  a  chivalrio  feeling,  founded,  perhaps,  on  contempt 
fi>r  his  foe  :  but  he  ranged  and  stationed  his  remaining  men  with 
great  care,  in  the  heights  at  each  side  of  the  pass,  and  in  a  position 
which,  if  defended  with  courage,  appeared  to  me  impregnable. 

This  chief  was,  with  others  about  him,  at  first  seen  on  horseback, 
uid  the  skill  and  safety  with  which  they  managed  their  small  and  ac- 
tive steeds,  was  almost  miraculous,  and  seemed  to  excuse  the  exag- 
geration of  the  country  people,  who,  vaunting  the  feats  of  Mina  s 
cavalry,  reported  them  to  gallop  on  the  most  pointed  peaks  of  the 
rocks.  The  person  in  chief  command  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
full  as  conspicieus  as  was  Father  Munoz  in  his  important  post  j  and 
soon  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  put  himself  on  a  personal  equal- 
ity with  his  rival.  The  generals  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
vigor  and  activity,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  feeling  with  which  I 
thought  that  the  patriot  chief  might  be  Minit  himself  or  my  intense 
curiosity  to  obtain  exact  information  on  that  point.  Passepartout  and 
his  men  remained  with  steadiness  on  their  own  ground.  The  sergeant 
proved  himself  on  this  day  a  veteran  ;  and  the  young  raw  conscripts 
under  his  command,  caught  the  inspiration  of  his  disciplined  de- 
meanor, and  kept  coolly  observant  of  events,  the  novel  and  exciting 
?toture  of  which  must  have  been  a  trial  to  their  inexperienced  nerves. 
When  Father  Munoz  and  his  fighting  fanatics  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  rude  heights  where  the  patriots  were  posted  (the  monks  and 
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women  having  halted  on  the  plain,)  a  short  paase  was  made.  '  Each 
man  seemed  fo  breathe  awhile  for  fresh  energy,  to  encounter  th« 
danger  thus  so  well  enirisaged  by  the  whole.  It  was  indeed  a  form- 
idable sight.  The  patriots  seemed  in  their  position  quite  invulner- 
able. They  were  individually  niched  in  the  rocky  recesses,  from 
which  they  had  the  power  of  picking  out  their  assailants,  and  sacri- 
ficing them  one  by  one,  while  collectively  they  might  defy  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  their  foes.  Still  the  latter  showed  no  dastard  hang- 
-ing  back  ;  and  when,  at  their  general's  command,  the  bugle  at  last 
sounded  the  signal  lor  firing,  a  discharge  took  .place,  not  in  regular 
volley,  but  in  the  independent  way,  called  by  us  *' hedge  firing," 
such  as  is  practised  for  a.  feu-de-joiej  every  man  selecting  nis  object, 
and  firing  at  discretion.  I  marked  the  flashes  of  this  first  discharge, 
heard  the  sudden  and  faint  concussion  of  the  sounds,  which  fell  flat- 
tened, as  it  were,  against  the  rocks ;  then  followed  the  progress  of 
the  concentrated  clouds  sent  up  from  every  musket,  and  as  they  at 
first  enveloped,  but  with  gradual  dispersion,  soon  showed  the  patriots 
asain,  I  watched  anxiously  for  the  return  of  the  deadly  salute,  as 
the  echoes  caught  its  report,  and  sent  it  in  distant  and  irregular  re- 
petitions from  crag  to  crag. 

But  n'>t  a  shot  was  returned  by  the  patriots,  Who  8to»d  firmly  in 
their  position;  nor  could  I  diUin^uish  that  they  were  diminished 
by  one  man.  P&ther  Munoz's  bugle  sounded  '*  cease  firing,'*  and  a 
momentary  silence  ensued.  Me  seemed  to  wait  the  enemy*8  fire,  but 
it  camn  not,  an  1  there  was  something  inexpressibly  awful  in  the 
fixed  a.id  expectant  attitudes  of  the  assailants,  waiting  for  the  death 
they  braved,  and  the  statue-like  aspect  of  their  enemies,  each  stand- 
ing immovably  on  his  rocky  pedestal,  and  not  deiffiiing  to  notice  the 
assault  so  fiercely  given  and  so  unflincMngly  received. 

Whatever  might  he  Father  Munoz*s  feelinors,  he  was  determined 
that  tho«c  of  his  followers  should  nst  flag.  He  once  more  raised  his 
crucifix  on  high,  and  taking  ofl  his  hat,  he  waved  it  round  his  head, 
and  uttered  just  such  a  snout  as  had  before  burst  from  him.  Its 
efifect  was,  a^  then,  electrical.  Every  throat  of  his  bund  was  opened 
out,  ami  a  Irin:r  and  loud  huzza  burst  spontaneonsly  from  all ;  its 
echoes  died  fsr  way,  and  then  came  down  from  the  mountain-side  a 
harsh  and  general  screech  of  laughter^  ihB.i  seemed  vollied  from  the 
bitterest  depths  of  contempt.  The  unwearied  echoes  caught  the 
tones,  and  in  their  insensible  yel  living  mimicry,  they  prolonged 
them  from  hill  to  hill,  blending  with  each  other  tne  loutfest  with  the 
feeblest  repetitions,  in  a  way  so  wild  and  thrilling,  as  to  give  an  air 
of  fiendish  mockery  to  the  whole.  My  blood  felt  frozen,  and  every 
nerve  cramped  up,  as  I  breathlessly  gazed  on  the  immovable  men 
from  whom  such  strange  and  demon  sounds  proceeded. 

The  fanatics,  if  as  much  shocked,  were  moch  more  moved  than  I ; 
for  after  giving  an  instant  to  the  rising  of  their  indignant  desperation, 
it  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of  vigorous  and  varied  development.  Father 
Munoz,  as  usual,  gave  the  signal  for  this  out-bnrsting.  He  jumped 
with  furious  gestures,  stamped,  and  raved.  The  whole  force  of  his 
followers  was   instantly  displayed  in  the  like  antics — ^the   women 
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screamed,  tore  their  hair,  and  danced  in  frantic  ecstacy — and  even 
the  lazy  monks  clapped  their  hands,  thumped  their  breasts,  and  utter- 
ed loud  and  impious  ezeciations. 

But  the  insulted  warriors  did  not  rest  contented  with  these  tokens 
of  ra^e.     Their  destiny  led  them  forward  to  a  more  ruinlous  demon- 
stration.    They  rushed   one  and  all  against  the  rocky  bulwarks  be- 
fore them,  and  with  straining  etforts  clambered  over  every  obstacle  to 
their  destruction.     It  was  their  day  of  doom  !     No  sooner  was  the 
whole  body  of  their  force  fairly  entangled  in  the  rocks  than  a  lou(l 
shout  from  above,  which  seemed  to  speak  both  vengeance  and  vic- 
tory, was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  ponderous  rocks,  torn  from  the 
earth,  and   hurled  with  a  deadly  accuracy  of  aim.     Nothing  could 
be  more  terrible  than  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  these  savage 
missiles.     The  huge  blocks   of  granite,  shoved   from  their  resting 
places,  at  fir  ft  rolled  slowly  down,  like  animals  coiling  up  their  ener- 
gies for  the  fierce  speed  thev  were  about  to  put  forth.     3ome  went 
on  gradually  for  a  time,  on  the  smooth  slopes  which  here  and  tiere 
smiled  greenly  among  the  grey  And  desolate  heaps  of  granite.     Oth- 
ers at  once  bounded  otT  from  crag  to  crag,  but  a  very  short  space, 
and  a  period  almost  imperceptible,  intervened  between  the  desperate 
setting  out  of  these  solid  bodies  and  their  rapid   crash  into  thousands 
cif  fraD:ment8,  every  one  an  instrument  of  death.     The   view  of  this 
silent  shower  of  fate  was  almost   momentary,  but  it  was  harrowing. 
The  wret<:hed  victims  of  its  coming  effects  looked  towards  it — shrieks 
of  terror  broke  from  some,  as  they  (lung  themselves  upon  the  earth, 
to  "be  mangled  and  crushed  without  an  effort — others  held  up  their 
arms  as  if  such  feeble  intervention  might  avert  their  fate — others 
more  collected  shrunk  safely  down  behind  projecting  rocks — and  a 
lew  from  their  stony  air.buscades  took  steady  aim,  and  returned  from 
their  muskets  unerring  answers  to  the  deadly  salutation  thus   sent 
down. 

Three  or  four  of  the  patriots  were  hit  and  fell.  Full  a  fourth  of 
the  fanatics  were  struck  to  the  earth.  My  eye  involuntarily  6zed  on 
Father  Munoz,  and  the  group  which  stood,  like  him,  braving  what 
the  bravest  might  have  shrunk  from.  Several  received  the  bruising 
or  deep-cutting  splinters,  but  the  general  stood  unharmed.  He  urg- 
ed on  his  men  with  unabated  vigour,  and  such  as  had  survived  the 
shock,  and  were  not  disabled,  prepared  for  an  attempt  to  force  the 
heights.  The  partial  execution  done  by  the  last  discharge  gave  en- 
couragement to  their  marksmen,  and  revenge  for  their  killed  or 
maimed  companions  enforced  the  example  set  oy  their  daring  chief. 
But  they  fought  agaiiL<*t  impossibilities  and  without  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  patriots,  having  exhauKted  their  prepared  store  of  rocky 
missiles,  now  took  their  fire-arms  into  use,  and  their  impetuosity  for 
close  combat  being  not  to  be  restrained,  they  abandoned  their  position, 
And  hurried  down  to  meet  their  foes. 

A  more  desperate  conflict  then  commenced,  and  bayonets,  pikes, 
and  swords,  were  soon  brought  into  action,  as  individual  exertion  and 
bodily  force  more  particularly  characterized  the  fight.  I  observered 
niany  instances  of  great  bravery  in  the  single  combats  into  which 
the  contest  was^  now  divided,  but  the  result  was  never  for  a  moment 
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doubtful.  The  patriots  on  all  sides  drore  their  opponents  down,  and 
a  retreat  from  their  temporary  advance  was  soon  general  among  the 
fanatics.  Fatlier  Munoz  made  almost  incredible  efforts  to  rally  and 
reassure  his  men.  If  he  gave  up  a  foot  of  ground,  it  was  only  in  ex- 
ertion  to  restrain  the  flight,  now  becoming  general.  He  seemed  (o 
seek  danger  wherever  it  was  thickest,  and  from  him  alone  the  patri- 
ot warriors  shrunk.  At  first  1  thought  this  was  caused  by  fear  of  his 
prowess,  but  I  soon  perceived  it  to  proceed  from  respect  for  his  pro- 
fession. No  man  would  fight  him  hand  to  hand  ;  and  though  seTer- 
al  of  his  immediate  followers  were  wounded,  and  two  or  three  UXk 
dead  beside  him,  I  could  see  that  no  musket  was  levelled  at  bis  per- 
son. Several  chance  balls,  however,  as  1  afterwards  ascertained, 
pierced  his  hat  and  the  flowing  drapery  of  his  robe  ;  and  the  brass 
scabbard  of  his  sabre  was  contused  in  more  than  one  place.  He  cer- 
tainly escaped  enough  of  risks  on  this  day  to  strengthen  his  disci- 
ples' belief  that  he  bore  "  a  charmed  life." 

During  the  continuance  of  this  sanguinary  scene,  the  woman  of  **tfae 
Faith,"  and  the  assistant  monks,  prayed,  wept,  and  screamed  by 
turns.  Perceiving  at  length  that  the  day  was  lost,  they  fell  back 
with  their  frail  possessions  upon  the  French  territory.  They  irere 
soon  followed  by  many  of  tiie  discomforted  and  disabled  combatants 
— but  Father  Munoz  maintained  his  ground,  shifting  from  rock  to 
rock  as  each  spot  appeared  susceptible  of  defence,  or  while  an^r  aid 
was  lefl  to  his  exertions. 

During  (he  whole  affair,  the  commander  of  the  patriot  force  ^ras 
distinguishable  not  more  by  his  valor  than  his  surprising  actiTity. 
He  bounded  from  place  to  place  wherever  an  enemy  was  to  be  op- 
posed or  a  friend  assisted.  On  several  occasions  lie  j'>ined  in  person- 
al combat  with  two  or  more  of  the  enemy,  and  bis  victory  seemed 
half  achieved  before  he  struck  a  blow.  He  was  the  mark  lor  manjp 
well  directed  shots.  I  several  times  observed  the  ground  ploughed 
up  by  bullets  close  at  his  feet,  or  splinters  struck  from  rocks  beside 
him  or  above  his  head.  He  was  once  wounded,  but  slightly  it  appear- 
ed, for  he  merely  tore  his  handkerchief  from  his  neck  and  bonnd  it 
round  his  arm  \  and  instantly  levelling  his  pistol,  fired  at  the  brawny 
fellow  by  whom  he  bad  been  hit.  He  had  a  sure  revenge,  for  the 
fellow,  shot  through  the  heart  or  head,  I  could  not  at  that  distance 
distinguish  which,  sprang  high  from  the  crag  where  he  had  stood — 
the  certain  movement  following  a  wound  in  either  of  the  vital  parts 
— and,  dropping  dead,  he  rolled  down  from  rock  to  rock -in  frightful 
succession,  his  limbs  and  carcass  almost  visibly  dislocated  and  de- 
faced, as  he  hung  dangling  for  a  moment  ttn  a  jagged  point,  and  then 
v^  dashed  upon  some  lower  projection.  I  could  not  resist  the 
hope  which  flashed  upon  me  that  this  might  be  the  rufiian  Sanchez, 
or  at  least  that  he  had  fallen,  for  whenever  he  came  across  my  mind 
a  presentiment  of  ill  seemed  coupled  with  the  recollection. 

A*)  the  retreating  fanatics  came  again  across  the  frontier  line  into 
France,  they  were  severally  disarmed  by  Sergeant  Passepartout  and 
his  men,  find  I  thought  1  could  distinguish  in  their  abruptness  tbe 
contemptuous  dislike  which  even  the  partial  bravery  of  the  vanquish- 
ed was  not  sufficient  to  entirely  remove.    As  soon  as  they  had  given 
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Up  their  arms,  these  otttcasts,  thus  promptly  diahanded,  disposed  of 
tbeinselves  with  all  the  vagabond  recklesfinesa  which  I  had  observed 
at  my  first  meeting  with  them.  A  few  stood,  sul'enlj  watching  the 
fruitless  straggle  of  their  gallant  chief,  who  called  on  them  in  vain. 
Others,  most  of  them  wounded,  joined  the  monks  and  women,  who 
wept  and  wailed  loudly  as  they  applied  rude  remedies,  and  stanched, . 
or  bound  up  their  hurts.  A  few  fled  up  the  gorged  of  the  hfUs,  ap- 
parently ashamed  of  their  too  easy  defeat ;  and  I  was  only  withheld 
from  inquiring  of  them  the  name  of  the  patriot  chief,  by  the  fear  of 
insulting  and  irritating  their  alrpady  goaded  feelings.-  Some  lay 
down  in  the  ravine  by  the  side  of  the  rivulet,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
die.  Not  one  came  near  the  hut ;  and  my  surprise  at  their  avoiding 
this  shelter  where  they  might  have  expected  aid,  m^as  not  removed 
till  1  afterwards  learned  that  Father  Munoz  had  most  peremptorily 
commanded  his  troops  to  hold  the  hut  inviolate — and  he  was  thus  ' 
implicitly  obeyed,  even  in  defeat  and  ruin. 

As  the  fugitives  came  toward  me  I  could  plainly  distinguish  their 
features,  and  I  recognized  several  of  those  who  had  been  my  fellow 
l<sdgers  two  days  bcjoreoit  Gedro.  I  could  have  well  enough  occu- 
pied myself  in  reading  -the  varieties  of  character  displayed  in  the 
different  expression  of  their  countenances,  from  indignant  rage  to 
hardened  indifference,  had  not  my  attention  been  particularly  fixed 
on  one,  whon  I  instantlv  knew  to  be  Sanchez.  A  creeping  sensar 
tion,  such  as  some  people  feel  at  the  sight  of  particular  reptiles, 
■eemed  to  curdle  through  my  veins  as  I  gazed  on  this  object  of  my 
Abhorrence.  I  saw  him  lie  down  behind  a  rock,  which  intervened 
between  him  and  the  foes  he  ran  from  as  well  as  the  friends  he  had 
forsaken,  but  which  allowed  me  an  airple  view  of  his  figure,  every 
movement  of  which  was  now  familiar  to  me. 

I  had  frequently  during  the  last  two  or  three  eventful  hours,  forc- 
ed my  eyes  from  the  scene  on  which  they  appeared  rivetti-d,  to  look  __ 
round  at  the  house  I  was  so  well  inclined,  but  so  little  able  to  pro- 
tect, had  injury  been  attempted,  fiut  at  each  glance,  while  no  dan- 
^r  really  existed,  I  could  see  no  object  on  which  hostility  might  be 
practiced*.  Now,  however,  when  this  desperiiteand  already  detected 
ruffian,  overflowing  no  doubt  with  venom,  and  projecting  revenge, 
oanie  within  reach  of  harm  to  the  hut  and  its  one  inhabitant,  1  saw, 
fs  I  turned  my  watchful  gaze  abruptly  round,  the  girl  of  the  house, 
in  her  usual  (jress, standing  in  the  garden, and  close  to  the  little  lele- 
fit'^ph,  which  she  grasped  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
waved  a  silken  flag,  in  animating  gestures  of  victory  and  welcome. 

Where  has  she  been  ?  How  has  she  come  here  ?  Was  she  with 
^r  mother  on  the  mission  to  the  patriots  }  Did  she  remain  in  the 
■ecret  chamber  ?  And  where  is  the  mysterious  female  ?  All  these 
^«re  the  quick  and  self-put  questions  of  my  brain,  which  came  in  a 
simultaneous  and  unanswered  rush.  My  eye  then  turned  with  in- 
quiring rapidity  across  the  ravine  towards  which  the  signal  flag  was 
^aved.  There  I  saw  a  scene  of  incomplete  ani  perplexing  informa- 
tion <~but  giving,  with  a  starting  discovery,  a  promise  of  an  instant 
*>nd  ample  denouement. 

The  last  of  the  defeated  fanatics — and  that  I  need  hardly  say,  was 
VOL.  III.  3" 
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no  other  tban  Father  Munoz,7-was  disarmed,  and  had  repassed  the 
frontier.  He  was  deprived  of  his  sabre  and  pistols — and  be  slowly 
retired — his  cracifix  held  to  his  breast — his  hands  clasped  toother — 
bis  head  down.  The  patriots  were  collected  in  an  irre^lar  froop, 
forming  a  broken  crescent,  in  about  the  centre  of  which  atoad  their 
victorious  leader,  with  the  other  officers,  who  had  supported  bim  so 
well.  The  trumpets  blew  a  flourish  ;  a  th  ice  repeated  sbout  drown- 
•d  the  exulting  notes ;  and  their  long  huzzas  and  viva^  proclaimed 
the  hero's  fame,  to  all  who  listened.  "Lon^  live  Don  Melchior  !'' 
"  Long  live  De  Trevazos  l'*  **Long  live  the  Avenger  !'*  were  the 
enthusiastic  tributi^  to  tbt;  conquerer's  praise — and  to  me  the  proud 
announcement  of  the  hero  I  bad  already  welcomed  as  mj  friend. 
For  as  he  gracefully  removed  his  plumed  cap  and  displayed  his  ar- 
dent and  animated  countenance,  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  I  learn- 
ed the  truth,  which,  I  dare  say,  my  readers  need  not  now  be  told, 
tliat  it  was  no  other  than  the  stranger  visiter  of  the  preceding  Dight, 
who  now  stood  displayed  in  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  snecess. 

**  My  quick-glancing  gaze  flew  back  in  search  of  Aer,  who  should, 
I  thought,  have  been  the  first  to  hail,  and  hallow  by  her  presence,  the 
triumph  of  the  ycene.  My  eye  only  rested  on  the  «^agot  costume  of 
th«  girl,  waving  her  flag,  and  hurrying  down  the  rugged  path.  And 
when  again  1  turned  my  looks  to  meet  the  hero,  they  caught  the  in- 
tercepting form  of  the  crouched  ruffian,  who  looked  up  towards  tlse 
scene  round  a  projecting  elbow  of  the  rock,  by  which  he  was  reclin- 
ed. I  marked  the  impatient  acknowledgements  of  Don  Melchoir,  as 
he  bowed  his  thanks  to  his  gallant  ^and.  But  placing  one  hand  to 
his  heart,  he  pointed  th?  other  towards  the  hill  where  I  stood,  and  he 
followed  the  direction  thus  given  to  his  soldiers'  observation,  with  a 
quick  and  active  step,  attended  only  for  a  few  paces  by  Sergeant 
Passepartout,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  sword  and  pistols,  and  who 
seemed,  as  he  accepted  theu,  to  apologize  ta  the  gallant  owner  of  the 
weapons  he  deserved  so  well  to  wear. 

1  could  not  restrain  the  movement  of  joy,  which  made  me  sCrug^ 
over  the  rude  obstacles  that  kept  me  from  the  raviue.  My  eye  never 
quilted  Don  Melchior  for  one  moment,  and  it  was  not  till  I  saw  fain 
pAss  by  the  rock  where  Sanchez  lav  concealed,  that  a  pang  of  appre- 
hension for  his  safety  flashed  fiercely  across  my  brain.  I  stood  for  an 
instant  arrested  on  the  spot — and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  recovered  my- 
self and  stirred,  as  I  saw  the  crouching  villain  rise  sad  follow,  wiJi 
bent  bofiy  and  long  strides,  the  victim  he  had  too  surely  marked. 

DonMelchior  came  quicldy  on  wiih  light  and  unsuspicious  step,  and 
the  firm  yet  cautious  tread  of  the  murderer  (ell  unhear«l  behind  him,  on 
the  mossy  slope  be  traversed.  The  moment  I  peiceived  bis  perilons 
situation,  I  shouted  wi;h  all  my  might,  at  once  to  warn  him  andffcare 
(he  assa«Mn ;  but  he  looked  up  towards  me,  and  returned  the  shoot 
with  a  joyous  expr<)ssion,  for  the  welcome  he  supposed  it  to  convey; 
and  the  unruffled  a8sas>in  only  rai^^ed  his  arm  the  higher,  that  ihe  blaide 
it  wielded  might  more  steadily  fall  upon  his  destined  prey. 

Joined  to  my  hhout,  a  pie  rein  i:  scream  burst  from  the  path  close  to 
my  ^id*^,  and  ihe  hood  of  the  Cagot  girl  hang  floating  from  behind  that 
beauteous  head,  whose  thick  curled  ringlets  I  could  not  fail  lo  recog- 


nise,  as  a  )ii>ht  form  bounded  past  me.  Don  Melchior  ttood  for  a  mo- 
Dient  transfijced  io  surprise,  at  the  sounds  of  alarm,  and  at  the  same 
instant  Pu:Fsepartout  and  his  men,  catching  the  fifures  of  the  hero  and 
his  assjs-io,  which  (he  rock  had  till  then  concealed,  joined  in  the  loud 
and  terrified  signal  which  I  and  the  frantic  girl  had  raised.  Don  Mel- 
chior, startled  and  perplexed,  juat  turned  his  head  half  round,  when 
Sanchez,  with  one  fierce  exclamation,  **  We  have  met  1"  plui^ged  hii 
murderous  knife  with  a  downward  sloiie,  into  the  hero's  hide.  Don 
Melchior  tottered  from  him,  and  was  falling — when  !■,  with  an  instine-  ' 
(ive  effort,  raised  my  gun  to  my  shonlder,  and  bavitig  covered  (he  vil- 
lain, vna  in  (be  act  of  putting  my  finger  to  the  trigger,  wh«n  a  flash 
from  Se*  geant  Pas^tepartout's  carbine  arrested  the  movement,  and  be- 
fore ihQ  report  reached  ray  ear,  the  coward  lay  wiithing  on -the  «arth 
in  the  agonies  of  an  irnmediate  and  tar  too  easy  death. 

How  often  in  the  course  of  this  lecital  have  I  wished  that  n^y  pen 
could  fly  acroFs  the  page,  and  trace,  in  words  of  flaming  speed,  thoughts 
and  events  a^  rapi:i  and  a^  hot  ns  the  lightning.  But  now  I  seem  to 
wuh  a  long  and  lingering  p  luse  :  for  how  to  describe  the  accumulated 
hurst  of  feelings  which  followed  the  assassin's  stroke  !  **  To  fall  thus  /'* 
was,  I  believe,  the  bitter  thought  that  struck  all  those  who  saw  and 
who  could  think.  The  g»liant  comrades  of  his  glory,  the  astonishad 
and  delighted  witne3i»c8  of  his  courage,  his  own  troop«).  Passepartout 
And  his  soldiers,  and  myself,  all  saw  and  felt  no  doubt  alike.  But  there 
was  one  among  us  yet  who  felt  herself  at  that  moment  as  alone  in  life, 
and  who^^  heart  appeared  to  be  pierced  by  the  stroke  so  steadily  aimed 
at  her  lover's.  She  had  force  to  fly  to  the  spot,  such  force  as  makes 
the  body  writhe  when  severed  from  existence.  She  reached  her  lover, 
^  wild,  screaming,  and  exhausted.  He  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
with  oiit'Stretcbed  arms  he  leceived  the  beauteous  form  which  sank 
upon  his,  to  staunch  with  senseless  weight  bis  wide  and  gushing 
wound.  I  was  in  a  moment  one  of  the  group  that  sui rounded  this 
pair,  of  whom  we  could  scarcely  imagine  which  was  the  nearer  to 
death. 

The  mixed  feelings  of  gri'^f,  astonishment,  and  horror,  agitated  ev- 
er^ bystander  around  me,  but  in  addition  to  these  I  had  to  suffer  that 
wUd  and  still  incrfdulous  conviction  that  made  me  certain  of  the  fact 
discovered  to  me,  but  doubtful  of  my  owh  intellect. 

The  female  before  me  was,  I  saw  it,  the  Cagot  girl.  Her  dress,  her 
height,  h^r  whole  appearance  left  no  possibility  of  doubt,  hot  her  form 
of  aymmetry,  her  face  of  beauty,  how  could  these  be  there  ?  and  when, 
with  a  convulsive  spasm,  she  tore  open  the  firm-clapped  capulet,  and 
exposed  her  lieck  and  heaving  bosom,  what  was  my  amazement  to  see, 
instead  of  the  gro^s  deformity  1  had  in  fancy  loathed,  perfection  that 
mixht  invite  a  sculptor's  baud,  and  make  his  heart  thrill  as  h^  fazed. 

I  hastily  threw  her  cloak  and  hood  over  this  rich  field  of  bdauty, 
which  I  felt  to  be  already  violated  by  the  rude,  yet  admiriag  stare  of 
the  astonished  ebaervers. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

For  several  minutes  the  bodies  lay  untouched  and  motionless.  Aa 
attempt  to  c^asp  his  unconscious  mistress  in  his  arms  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  fainting  fit,  which  rendered  the  fallen  hero  as  insensible 
arshe.  The  b'ood  ftushed  freely  from  his  wound,  and  covered  her 
profusely,  and  had  it  not  been  lor  this  streaming  evidence  of  life,  their 
pallid  faces  and  fixed  forms  might  have  seemed  silently  to  claim  the 
shelter  of  a  grave. 

A  stapifying  cloud  appeared  to  hang  over  us  who  stood  by.  The 
spectacle  before  us  would  at  any  time,  even  by  a  train  of  preparmtiMi« 
have  been  enough  to  have  produced  a  bewildering  inaction,  but  the 
violence  of  the  shock  from  triumph  te  de«pair,  the  sodden  wrenchia^ 
of  the  Joy  which  seemed  rooted  in  all  hearts — this  was  too  much  for 
even  msnhood  to  sustain,  and  a  group  of  powerless  observers  was  the 
result. 

I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  shook  off  this  lethargy,  and  I 
was  aroused  only  by  the  impetuous  grief  of  one  of  Don  Melcfaior's 
soldiers,  who,  coming  with  others  to  the  spot,  would  have  rushed  to> 
wsrds  the  body  of  his  adored  commander,  to  strain  it  in  his  arnis^ 
This  abruptness  shocked  me.  I  feared  that  the  life  blood  would  have 
ebbed  away  in  the'violent  movement  of  the  body;  and,  as  I  interposed 
between  it  and  the  distracted  soldier.  Father  Muuoz*s  figure  cnueht 
my  eye,  as  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  dressing  one  of  his  wounded  fol- 
lowers, not  a  hundred  ysrds  from  me.  Sslvatioa  seemed  within  my 
glance.  I  pushed  my  way  right  through  the  crowd  around  me ;  and 
Just  tts  i  cleared  the  lane  of  men,  and  stepped  out  into  the  open  space, 
my  foot  actually  touehed,  and  had  nearly  fsllen  upon  the  outstretched 
corpse  of  the  atrocious  Sanchez.  1  shrank  back  with  a  spasm  of  dis- 
gust. The  wretch  betrayed  in  death  what  he  might  hsve,  when  liv- 
ing, succeeded  to  conceal.  His  fsce  was  bare,  and  his  upturned  eyes, 
and  the  curl  upon  his  lip,  spoke  volumes  of  malignity  and  baseness. 
A  thick  black  stream  flowed  from  his  temple,  where  the  bullet  had 
entered,  and  added  to  the  ghastly  ezpi^ssion  of  his  colorless  cheek. 
I  sprang  across  the  corpse,  and  was  in  &  few  moments  close  to  Father 
Munoz. 

He  looked  at  me,  and  seeing  the  evident  expression  of  distieea 
which  prompted  my  breathless  entreaty  that  be  would  aeompany  me, 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  laid  down  the  half  bandaged  le|^  of  the 
sufferer  he  was  relieving. 

**  What  is  the  nature  of  the  wound  ?**  asked  he. 

"  A  desperate  thrust  of  a  knife,*'  cried  1,  **  close  to  the  heairt,  if 
Heaven  has  kept  that  unhurt.*' 

'*  A  knife  !  that  cannot  wait,  this  may,*'  returned  he,  with  ani* 
mation,  and  adding  a  word  or  two  of  comfort  to  his  patient,  he  har- 
ried with  me  along  the  track  I  had  just  left  behind.  He  did  not  ask 
me  whom  I  had  summoned  him  to  attend.  Jn  his  evident  anxiety 
to  afford  aid,  he  not  only  omitted  to  inquire  whetlier  it  was  officer,  or 
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private  or  friend  or  foe  ;  but  he  alio  seemed  to  forget  the  defeat  and 
disgrace  under  which  be  himself  labored,  proving  the  jioblenees  of 
his  nature,  by  the  triumph  of  jenuitie  benevolence  over  the  most 
powerful  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

I  had  seen  enough  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  rank  of  my  friend  wonld  in  nothing  inilaence  his  attentions. 
Bnt  I  was  not  sure  of  the  effect  which  a  knowledge  of  his  opinions 
might  produce ;  and  I  trembled  at  the  risk  I  was  about  to  run  in 
naminjr  at  once  the  wounded  man.  I  felt  it,  however,  but  just  to 
do  so  towards  Aim,  in  order  that  J  might  be  enabled  to  combat  the 
repugnance  ^hich  was  naturally  to  be  excited  in  the  priest;  and 
towards  the  priest  himself,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  not  to  surprise 
his  still  festering  feelings,  by  the  too  abrupt  view  of  his  late  success- 
ful rivals. 

There  nvas  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

"  Father  Munoa,'*  said  [,  <^  I  have  not  at  such  a  time  stood  on 
points  of  form.  I  have  ventured  to  put  you  to  a  severe  trial.  The 
man  whom  you  are  about  to  see,  but  whom  I  fear  you  cannot  save, 
is  no  other  than  Don  Melchior  de  Trevazos." 

^'What!    Don  Melchoir!    God  be   praised!'*  ejaculated  he ;  and 

my  heart  sunk  with  disappointed  grief  to  hear  the  expression,  and  in 

dread  of  the  refusal  of  assistance  which  I  expected  to  fbllow  it. 

*'  Qod  be  praised  !"  reiterated  the  monk ;  **  you  said  he  still  lived  ^" 

'Vl  fear  to  ask  the  question  now,"    said  I,  **but  he  was  not  dead 

when  I  left  the  spot.*' 

I*  Then  I  may  be  in  time  to  save  him- -or,  at  least,  to  breathe  the 
words  of  holy  truth  into  his  ear,  and  give  comfort  to  his  parting  spirit; 
let  U8  hasten  to  him  !" 

These  reassuring  words  were  scarcely  finished,  when  we  reached 
the  place  where  the  wailing  Spaniards,  with  Sergeant  Passepartout 
ftnd  his  men,  stood  closely  encircling  the  still  senseless  bodies  of 
Don  Melchoir  and  Malvide.     At  sight  of  the  monk,  bis  patriot  fel- 
low countrymen  made  way  for  him  one  and  all,  with  every  demons- 
tration of  respect,  inspired  by  his  triple  character  of  general,  priest, 
(uid  doctor.      When  he  re»ched  the  Centre  of  the  circle,  and  saw  the 
afflicting  spectacle,  he  started  with  a  movement  which  seemed  the 
combined  effect  of  astonishment  and  horror.     All  the  austere  collect- 
edness  of  his  nature  waf>  overpowered  by  the  scene;  and  to  the  ama- 
zement of  myself  and  the  other  spectators,  the  rigid  priest,  the  stoical 
physician,  and- the  intrepid  warrior,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
l^^'nt  low  over  the  bodies,   and  giving  a  full  vent  to   Ins  ieelings, 
which  were  a  mystery  to  all  around  him,  he  burst  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears.      He  made  no  effected  efforts  to  conceal  his  emotion, 
but  for  some  moments  sobbed  aloud  m  speechless  anguish.      His  re- 
covery from  this  gush  of  feeling  was   as  instantaneous  as  had  been 
the  attack.      He  started  up  quickly,  and  with  a  bitter  and  self-re- 
proacbing  tone,  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  what  am   I  about !«— while 
lie  is  dyine— and  ske  '    Heaven  forgive  this  last  and  worst  exposure 
of  criminal  anguish  !" 

With  the  utmost  promptness  and  selfcommand,  he  commenced 
^  operations  of  his  surgical  skill,  anxiety  of  the  deepest  kind  mark- 
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ed  his  countenance,  where  the  violent  traces  of  sonie  fierce  conflict 
of  passions  yirere  stamping  their  deep  but  fugitive  imprint.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  his  mind  «ras  separated  into  distinct  parts-— all  the  facalties 
of  judgment  and  exertion  bearing  on  the  immediate  objects  ot  his 
care,  while  the  wild  emotions  of  personal  feeling  swept  like  a  huni- 
cane  through  his  brain.  So,  at  least,  I  read  the  eonralaed  exprea- 
sionfof  his  face  and  frame,  and  the  sequel  will  prove  that  I  read 
riffhUy. 

Father  Mnnox  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  a  divided  atten- 
tion to  the  senseless  pair  before  him — ^but  he  gave  it  as  though  he 
felt  them  to  be  as  one.  He  promptly  but  steadily  seised  Don  Mel- 
choir's  wrist,  and  felt  his  scarcely  beating  breast.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant,  he  took  Malvide's  fair  hand  in  his,  and  I  plainly  die- 
tinguished  the  trembling  of  his  arm  while  he  counted  the  faint  pul- 
sation of  hers.  Without  inquiries  from  those  around  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  what  he  saw,  he  appeared  to  read  what  had  passed  in  the 
evidence  before  him,  and  he  applied  himself  without  hesitation  to 
give  aid  where  assistance  was  most  important. 

1  cannot  pretend  to  recollect  the  means  of  relief  which  he  applied 
to  Don  Melcboir.  What  styptics  be  employed,  or  how  he  treated 
the  wound,  are  points  of  little  importance  to  the  reader,  and  were 
not,  even  at  the  moment,  attended  to  by  me.  It  was  enough  for  nw 
to  observe,  the  various  accessories  to  Father  Munox*s  skill  were  con- 
tained in  the  well  filled  cavities  of  his  leathern  girdle,  which  held  be- 
sides, his  praysr-book,  and  the  thick  folds  of  his  proclamation,  aoote 
instruroente  of  surgery,  with  two  or  three  phials  and  rolls  of  lint, 
plaster,  and  bandage.  From  this  assortment  he  chose  watever  he 
thought  most  suited  to  the  case ;  and  such  was  my  confidence  in  hia 
skill  and  integrity,  that  I  felt  neither  apprehension  as  to  the  first,  nor 
doubt  of  the  latter.  In  his  hands  I  considered  Don  Melchoir  as 
near  te  a  chance  of  safety,  as  was  consistent  with  his  apparently  des- 
perate state.  My  immediate  observation  turned  therefore  to  the 
other  object,  jvhich  so  irresistably  shared  without  weakening  the 
deep  interest*excited  for  the  unfortunate  chieftain. 

Scarcely  had  the  monk's  still  sensitive  fingers  loosed  their  hold  nf 
Malvide's  arm,  when  she,  like  some  instrument  in  which  vibration 
had  been  awakened  by  the  touch,  gave  signs  of  returning  animation. 
A  shivering  movement  told  that  the  nerves  were  newly  strung ;  and 
the  dawn  of  reviving  nature  broke,  in  a  streaky  flush,  upon  her  pal- 
lid cheek.  Her  quivering  lip  and  trembling  lid,  rising  once,  as  if  to 
take  ill  air  and  light,  showed  the  instinctive  struggle  of  mortality  to 
cling  to  life ;  and  the  awakening  of  the  mind  was  almost  instantly 
perceptible,  in  the  sudden  opening  of  eyes  and  moutli,  the  diatensioB 
of  nostril — that  membrane,  as  eloquent  as  either  feature — the  incre- 
dulous  stare,  as  memory  told  what  had  passed — the  hand  pressed 
against  tlie  brow  to  feel  if  sense  were  there — the  abrupt  start,  whik 
reason's  fully  risen  orb,  flashed  its  maddening  beam  upon  her. 
Recollecting  the  fullness  of  her  misery,  she  turned  her  looks  upon 
her  lover,  and  witheld  from  flinging  herself  upon  his  bleeding  boidy, 
by  the  dread  of  interrupting  the  monk's  benevolent  csre,  her  emo- 
tion burst  forth  in  one  of  ihooe  suppressed  and  suffocating  scieams, 
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ID  terrific  to  tbe  hearer,  and  which  seemed  to  rend  the  ntterer** 
heart. 

Her  coontenance  was  a  pictore  of  inexpremible  agonj,  as  her  glance 
fell  alternately  npon  Don  Melchior,  and  ber  own  dress,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  his  blood.  She  knelt  and  wrong  her  hands.  She  did  not 
•pOHk,  as  if  the  fear  of  agitating  him  overpowered  the  natural  wish,  at 
ittcb  a  time,  to  let  her  heart  overflow  in  words.  Bat  her  lips  quivered 
convnUively  ;  her  eyes  were  raised,  at  times,  and  they,  for  an  instant, 
dosed  ;  and  she,  more  than  once,  seized  her  blood-stained  capniet,  and 
bagged  it  with  frantic  energy,  as  though  she  thus  enfolded  to  her  breast 
all  of  him  which  she  dared  venture  to  embrace. 

It  was  not  ceitainly  a  fitting  moment  for  a  critical  examination  of  the 
interesting  girl  ;  and  even  now  I  wonder  at  the  strange  perversity  of 
feeling  which  prompted  me  to  enter  upon  sndh  a  task,  cut  such  was 
the  combined  effect  of  admiration,  pity,  and  surprise,  that  I  forgot  for 
awhile  every  more  important  c«)n8ideration ,  and  1  began  to  observe  the 
object  that  should  have  inspired  them  with  as  minute  a  scrutiny  as  one 
exercises  in  a  ball-room,  or  on  a  race-course.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
niy  eyes — those  perjured  evidences,  which  so  lately  told  me  that  this 
heroine  of  mine  was  lame  and  loathsome,  and  which  now  testified  to 
her  surpassing  grace  and  beauty.  She  was,  indeed,  most  beantiful ;  and 
ber  atigoished  movements  showed  sorrow  in  ^uch  subdued  and  natural 
grace,  as  might  have  put  joy *s  fantastic  antics  to  the  blush. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  female  beauty,  as  all  the  world  allows; 
and  each  in  its  turn  considered  the  most  lovely.  The  rich  bloom  of 
health,  the  pallid  tint  of  grief,  the  akure  or  the  hazel  eye,  curls  of 
light  browQ,  or  ringlets  of  deep  jet — which  is  admired  the  most,  or 
which  is  the  most  to  be  admired  ?  While  each  makes  the  assortment 
that  he  fancies  best,  J  may,  perhaps,  be  suffered  to  express  my  no- 
tion on  a  point  which  ever  has  held,  and  ever  will  hold,  mankind  in 
a  state  of  most  lucky  disagreement. 

1*0  my  mind,  variety  in  the  face  of*  a  lovely  woman,  as  in  that  of 
Nature's  self,  is  the  greatest  possible  charm.  To  suppose  loveliness 
in  a  woman,  is  to  admit  that  her  features,  skin,  and  hair  are  all  good. 
But  these  are  individually  unimportant  points  ;  for  it  signifies  little 
whether  a  complexion  be  white  or  brown,  a  nose  Roman  or  Grecian, 
and  eye  black  or  blue.  Neither  is  it  by  those  faces  where  all  may 
be  called  in  keeping^  that  we  are  most  pleased.  If  we  are  told  that 
^  woman  is  beautiful  and /air,  we  expect  to  see  light  eyes,  light  air, 
brilliant  skin,  and  rosy  cheeks.  If  a  brunette  is  announced,  dark 
locks,  dark  eyes,  and  dark  complexion,  spontaneously  associated 
themselves  in  our  minds.  We  see  each  object  agreeing  with,  or  even 
surpassing  our  expectation  ;  we  mark  and  marvel  at  the  regularity 
of  nature  s  master-pieces,  and  we  acknowledge  each  beautiful  of  its 
kind. 

But  this  is  different  far  from  that  amazed  delight  with  which  we 
P^ze  upon  the  rare,  yet  to-be-met- with,  specimens  of  beauty,  still 
more  exquisite,  by  which  we  are  every  moment  taken  by  surprise, 
•nd  where  wonder  forms  the  chief  spell  of  our  fresh  springing  ad- 
miration ;  where  we  see  black  folds  of  glossy  hair  sbrondinff  a  snow 
white  brow,  and  bright  blue  eye ;  or  where  an  orb  of  hazel,  or  still 


more  eloqaent  ftrej^  lx*aiiis  on  a  cfaeek  of  b1«iom  ;  or  where  aulnim 
rinf  lets  curl  roand  an  eye  of  black,  whose  lon^  dark  laahes  fall  on 
a  eolourleaa  ^cheek,  from  which  early  care  has  too  soon  plucked  the 


These  are  a  few  of  the  many  inconffruous  yet  fascinating  combi- 
nations which  natore  lores  to  effect,  baffling  our  conjectures  as  to 
what  is  beautiful,  and  leaving  perfection  as  undefinable  as  it  is  Ta- 
rious. 

MaWide^s  was,  to  my  taste,  a  gample  of  beauty  *s  best  variety.  I 
cannot  venture  to  describe  the  fluctuating  charms  of  her  eounte- 
nance,  which  displayed  an  ever  shilling  sameness  of  loveliness,  like 
the  moving  surface  of  the  sea,  each  instant  changing,  bat  eternallj 
the  same.  Her  hair  was  dark ,  her  brow,  and  cheek,  and  boeom 
brightly  fair;  her  eyes  deep  grey — long  liquid  shapes,  not  starting 
oat  as  if  to  peer  into  the  world,  but  retinng  rather  towards  the  bratn* 
from  which  they  drew  their  intellectual  beams.  Her  mouth — that 
next  best  feature  of  the  face,  whose  every  movement  telegraphs  ti^ 
mind,  ere  the  tongue  can  speak  its  bidding — was  neither  small  nor 
large,  a  happy  medium  between  primness  and  expanse ;  lips  bedew- 
ed and  ripe,  sufficiently  apart  to  let  the  soft  breath  keep  them  moist, 
and  the  white  teeth  shine  between  ;  the  neither  one  indented  towards 
the  chin,  and  the  upper  sofUy  marked  with  the  silken  down,  which 
is  as  eesential  to  the  beauty  of  a  dark  haired  woman,  as  the  fringe 
that  gives  expression  to  her  eye,  or  the  ringlets  that  adorn  her  brow. 

I  can  go  no  further  in  this  sketch.  Let  the  retail  dealers  in  beau- 
ty each  fill  it  up  as  he  may  choose  ;  ami,  with  such  elements  as  I 
have  described,  I  defy  any  or  all  to  convert  M divide  into  aught  but 
what  she  was,  a<  beautiful — h  perfectly  beautiful  girl. 

While  I  was  employed  in  collt^cting  the  materials  for  my  most  im- 
perfect portrait,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Father  Munox  was  indif^ 
ferent  to  the  subject  of  his  care.  And  I  think  my  readers  will  al- 
ready have  acquitted  me  ef  a  rising  charge  of  levity  at  such  a  time, 
by  anticipating  the  monk's  announcement  that  Don  Melchior*s 
wound  was  not,  in  the  least  degree,  dangerous.  Such  was,  in  fact, 
the  happy  intelligence  promptly  announced  to  the  anxious  lookers 
6n.  A  rib — ^but  heaven  knows  which,  and  anatomists  may  inquire 
— those  natural  bulwarks  which  so  oflen  thwart  the  deadly  designs 
of  blade  and  bullet,  had  interposed  between  tlie  knife  of  the  assassin 
and  the  hero's  life.  The  fornter  was  turned  aside,  the  latter  saved  ; 
and  the  rush  of  blood  which  caused  us  such  alarm,  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  token  of  the  intended  victim's  preservation. 

When  the  salutary  pain  inflicted  in  the  dressing  of  Don  Melcbior's 
wound  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  suffering  and  his  actual  state, 
his  first  exclamation  was  *^Malvide  !"  and  he  wildly  looked  around 
for  her  on  whom  he  called.  His  eyes  fell  upon  Father  Munoz*s  £ace| 
an^d  a  surprioed  ejaculation  escaped  him. 

''What  do  I  see  .'*'  cried  he.  ''Is  this  possible — ^you,  Mazaredo! 
my  long  lost  friend  !'* 

'*Huah,  hush !"  replied  the  monk.    "It  is,  indeed,  no  other  than 
voux  oUt  friend  ;  but  this  is  ne  time  for  explanation.    Tou'  are  hurt, 
but  not  badly  ;  repose  is  all  that  is  requijped  to  your  rapid  recovery 
Do  not  speak  another  word." 
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**Bi]t  this  dress,  this  tonsqrfe?"  for  the  monk's  bare  head  showed 
the  mark  of  his  calling. 

**  Tis  even  so,  Melchior,*'  said,  or  rather  sighed  he,  as  if  one  pas- 
sing feeling  of  regre't  rose  upon  him  in  his  own  despite. 

*'Ah,  my  own  Malyide  '*'  exclaimed  Don  Melchior,  his  fugitive 
j^ance  having  rested  upon  her. 

**Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  my  beloved,"  said  she,  pressing  her 
band  against  her  own  lips,  as  if  the  breath  of  his  existence  lay  with- 
in them. 

Scarcely  a  whisper  broke  from  one  of  the  many  anxious  observ- 
ers, until  the  wounded  object  of  their  care  and  caution  was  safely 
laid  in  bed  in  the  secret  chamber  of  the  Cagot's  hut,  which  had  been 
<o  long  the  place  of  shelter,  rather  than  repose,  to  the  beauteous  ten- 
ant, who  now  resigned  her  refuge,  and  threw  aside  the  mystery  that 
hung  roand  her  and  iJ. 
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I  cannot  pretend  to  striet  accuracy  of  dates,  but  for  four  or  five 
days  Dun  Melchior's  convalescent*  went  regularly  on,  and  in  leas 
than  a  week  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  I  know  not  if  his  rapid  re- 
covery was  to  be  attributed  to  the  slightness  of  his  wound,  the  gsod- 
ttess  of  his  constitution,  or  the  skill  of  his  physician  .But,  be  the  ohief 
^Qse  what  it  might,  I  am  sure  that  the  care  of  his  nurse  was  not  the 
^'f'ut.  Most  ably  was  she  seconded  by  the  assiduous  old  Cagot  wo- 
lAu,  who  showed,  on  every  occasion  that  required  it,  an  intelligence 
^&t  w<pnt  as  far  to  remove  my  belief  in  the  incorrigible  dullness  of 
her  race,  as  her  benevolence  went  to  confirm  my  conviction  of  their 
susceptibility  to  the  best  feelings  of  humanity.  And  I  may  perhaps 
thus  passingly  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  .^ould  any  one,  led  by  these 


jects  among  the  proscribed  race,  who  will,  I  venture  to  predict, 
'cpajr,  at  least  with  gratitude,  all  the  kindness  that  may  be  shown 
them. 

,  Don  Melchior  being  installed  in  the  whilom  secret  chamber,  Mal- 
vide  became  the  temporary  tenant  of  my  closet  while  I  shiHed  my 
<liiarters  to  the  Inn  at  Gedro,  and  took  possession  of  the  same  uioiety 
of  a  room  which  1  had  occupied  on  the  first  night  of  this  adventurous 
|poch.  My  days  were  passed  entirely  at  the  Ca loot's  hut,  and  the 
^quent  companion  of  my  walk  backwards  and  forwards  was  Father 
Munoz,  who,  though  much  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  unfortunate 
^d  defeated  comrades,  with  his  own  political  correspondence  and 
personal  concerns,  still  found  time  enough  to  devote  to  the  duty  he 
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had  undertaken  iowarda  his  former  friend,  with  whom  he  passed  htmn 
tOTetber  in  secret  conversation.  1  observed  that  he  had  naadea  point 
of  not  seeingr  Malvide  in  any  of  his  visits.  This  was  an  understood 
arrongement  between  Don  Melchior  and  himself,  and  I  was  qaicklj 
made  acquainted  with  it  and  its  cause  by  the  sweet  ^irl  ^faose  modes- 
ty made  her  pass  the  subject  over  lightly,  and  evinced  no  vanity  on 
an  occasion  that  migbt,  more,  than  most  others,  have  excu^d  a  dis- 
play of  that  most  natural  and  most  general  weakness  of  our  nature. 

Malvide  and  myself  became,  as  may  be  supposed,  iu  a  short  time, 
very  intimate.  While  Don  Melchior  and  Father  Monox  were  shut 
lip  together,  she  and  I  used  to  walk  in  the  neighboihood  of  the  hat, 
thr<>ugh  the  ravine  which  was  the  scene  of  such  eventful  occurrences, 
or  in  tlie  many  intricate  paths  around,  to  me  before  unknown,  but 
which  were  an  familiar  to  her  as  the  izards  which  we  frequently  dis- 
turbed  in  these  rambles.  We  never,  however,  went  out  of  call  from 
the  hut ;  and  Malvide  perpetually  broke  off  in  recitals  of  former 
events,  to  listen  to  the  hoarie  voice  of  the  old  woman,  who,  by  a. 
particular  sound,  gave  signal  of  tlie  monkV  departure  on  a  rouna  of 
professional  visits  to  his  wounded  soldiers,  distributed  in  rude  tents, 
throughout  the  vallies  of  Estaube  and  Heas. 

It  was  chiefly  in  those  walks  with  Malvide,  as  well  as  in  snafches 
of  conversation  with  Don  Melchior,  and  from  glimpses  of  confid«»> 
tial  chat  breaking  through  the  monk's  habitual  reserve,  that  I  learned 
enough  of  former  circumstances  to  be  able  to  enter  fully  into  the 
feelings  and  objects  ot  the  whole  trio.  It  was  not  long  aflrrwaids 
till  1  beqitme  petfecily  acquainted  with  all  the  connecting  links  of 
their  history,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  a  chain  to  bind  them  now  togeth- 
er ;  and  I  wiU,  for  my  readers*  satisfaction,  throw  into  as  brief  a  form 
as  possible,  the  details  of  former  events,  so  necessary  to  an  nnder> 
standing  of  the  scenes  which  I  have  been  just  reciting,  and  of  those 
which  succeeded  them  so  quickly. 

1  pass  over,  as  foreign  to  the  interest  of  my  story,  many  bastlinf 
occupations  which  broke  in  on  the  coarse  of  afikirs  at  the  hut  daring 
Don  Mt'lchior's  convalescence,  such  as  the  visits  of  Sergeant  Passe- 
partout, who  showed  himself  throughout  this  interval  in  a  quite  new 
aspect,  smotheriniT  the  flame  of  his  constitutional  gallantry,  suppres- 
sing tht'  it|>riiiing8  of  his  national  vanity,  and  silencing  the  voice  of 
his  ]>rovinci«il  gasconading^  for  the  proptnea  itself  furnishes  the  only 
sufficient  epithet  to  express  the  thing.  He  was  respectful  to  the  lady, 
who,  under  her  peasant's  disguise,  he  had  made  love  to,  ffood-natuoed- 
ly  solicitous  about  the  man  he  had  saved,  and  totally  silent,  as  to  the 
villain  he  slew.  He  gained  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  concern- 
ed, and  did  not  take  one  liberty  in  consequence,  which  wan  the  cer- 
tain method  of  preserving  what  he  had  aequired.  in  our  moments 
of  familiar  chat,  he  could  not,  however,  help  dropping  some  hints  as 
to  his  affair  with  the  Arragonese  countess,  who  turned  outafter  all  to 
be  an  actress  from  the  theatre  of  Astorga,  and  the  niece  o!  one  of  the 
worthy  cures^  fsrming  part  of  the  ^gitives  of  the  Faith.  Bat  the 
sergeant  was  quite  satisfied  with  his''  conquest,  and  I  felt  no  inctiaa- 
tion  to  disturb  him  in  its  possession,  nor  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
soOre  of  designs  he  professed  against  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
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muleteers,  and  the  widows  of  the  poor  devils  who  had  been  killed 
m  the  late  affair,  who  wanted  consolation. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  interruptions  to  tlie  dreary  tranquility 
of  the  place,  wan  caused  by  the  burying  of  the  dead  bodies.  This 
Mcupied  two  whole  days,  during  which  Sergeant  Passepartout  show> 
ed  an  admirable  aptitude  for  the  situation  of  undertaker  and  sexton. 
Under  his  auspices  and  the  superintendence  of  his  party,  some  dozens 
of  fine  fellows  were  fiunsr  into  their  graves,  heud  or  feet  foremost,  as 
the  caae  might  be.  Neither  ceremony  nor  ceremonial  attended  their 
burial.  No  rites  of  religion  were  observed,  save  the  murmured  prayer 
of  some  kind  conojrade,  asihe  sods  were  shovelled  in  upon  each  body ; 
and  the  holiest  water  that  could  be  sprinkled  over  tliem  were  the  tears 
dashed  off  from  deep  bronzed  cheeks  by  hands  that  had  rarely  been 
dipped  in  the  henetier.  A  mass  was  said  by  Father  Mnnoz  ihe  fol- 
lowing  Sunday  in  the  church  of  Gavrrnie,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  the  fallen.  I  witnessed  thii  ceremony,  and  was  struck  by  the  im- 
posing and  almost  more  than  earthly  bearing  of  the  monk,  as  he  paid 
this  gorgeous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  gone  companions.  But  I 
was  more  moved  an  evening  or  two  af\erwards,.when,  strolling  alone 
over  the  battle  field,  I  saw  a  solitary  and  worn  looking  man,  sitting 
upon  a  newly  dug  grave,  and,  with  some  rude  inrtrument,  chiselling 
the  name  of  his  comrade,  who  rotted  beneath,  on  a  stupendous  mats 
of  granite,  a  monument  large  enough  to  haVe  furnished  mausoleums 
for  half  the  grandees  of  Spain.  The  name  was,  I  think,  Antonio  Os- 
tolaxo;  but  tnat  matters  little  ;  it  is  still  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
will  explore  the  desolale  vale  of  fistaobe  and  the  pe^iestals  of  Mount 
Perdu,  and  I  may  safely  promise  a  surer  immortality  to  the  owner  of 
this  eternal  monument,  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  mouldering  fanes 
which  enshrine  so  many  more  celebrated  and  much  prouder  soldiers. 

When  these  last  duties  were  performed,  the  remainder  of  Father 
Munoz's  disjointed  band  dispersed  itself  stilF  wider  tlvaa  ever  across 
the  sheltering  soil  of  France,  and  no  chance  remaining  fur  another 
Attempt  at  entering  Spain  in  this  quarter,  those  who  wer^unmaimed 
daring  the  last  effort,  went  ol^in  different  directions  towards  Bayon- 
i>c  or  Toulouse,  in  search  of  Home  new  portion  of  the  expelled 
fanatics,  to  whose  fortunes  they  might  unite  tlieir  ovi-n  ill  luck.  The 
WifUnded  were,  one  by  one,  removed  farther  into  tlie  country,  towards 
the  hospitals  estab  III  lied  for,  the  French  army,  in  which  they  found 
effectual  succor  ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  scarcely  any  of  *Hhe 
Faith,"  remained  near  us,  and  those  onlyot  (lie  most  desperately  und 
hopelessly  wounded,  with  their  wives,  and  acompassionate  monk  or 
two,  who  had  humanity  enough  not  to  aLandon  them  quite. 

The  patriot  troops  haxl,  after  a  day  or  two,  retired  ;  Count  Flnati 
•  Mina*8  lieutenant,  hating  come  across  the  hills,  aflt-r  the  gallant  af^ 
fair  of  Puycerda,  to  take  the  command  of  Don  Melchinr's  little  di- 
vision, and  join  it.to  the  main  body  of  the  Catdonian  army,  as  Mi- 
na*8  force  was  now  named. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  sketch  the  various  instances  of  devoted  at- 
Uchment  shown  by  his  soldiers  on  the  occasion  of  Don  Melchior's 
Wound,  or  during  the  time  of  recovery.  It  was  by  force  almost  that 
he  succeeded  in  getting  them  away,  from  the  bivouac  they  had  es 
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tablished  near  the  but,  which  they,  although  disarmed  like  the  other* 
on  entering  the  French  territory  were  resolved  to  watch  bj  and  de- 
fend against  all  other  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  fanatics ;  whose 
bands  they  suspected  to  contain  more  than  one  villain  of  Sanchex's 
stamp.  Sergeant  Passepatout  also  insisted  on  placing  a  ^piard  of  hia 
men  on  the  hut,  to  preserve  it  from  foul  play ;  and  at  say  strong  so- 
licitation  joined  with  Malvide's,  Don  Melchior  consented  to  this  the 
first  day,  but  on  Father  Munoz  pledging  his  own  faith  for  the  fair 
conduct  of  his  followers,  all  other  precautions  were  given  up,  and 
nothing  arose  to  make  us  repent  of  the  confidence  thus  placed  in 
them  through  him.  '^ 

Having  so  far  cleared  the  channel  through  which  my  story  is  to 
run,  I  will  now,  without  disturbing  the  current  of  events,  tarn  to 
that  backwater  of  narration,  which  steadies  but  does  not  weaken  the 
itream. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Djn  Francisco  de  Trerazos  the  father  of  Don  Melchisr,  one  of  the 
innumerable  nobles  who  swarmed  in  Spain,  had  held  a  lucra- 
tive situation  in  the  court  of  Charles  IV.  previous  to  his  abdication. 
He  was  confirmed  in  it  by  Ferdinand,  having  been  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  particularly  favored  the  designs  of  the  young  prince,  whom 
public  opinion  and  state  necessity  have  preserved  from  beiug  consid- 
ered a  usurper.  But  Don  Francisco  was,  like  many  others,  actuated 
by  excellent  motiTes  in  abetting  the  designs  of  Ferdinand.-  Indig* 
nant  nt  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  vile  Godoy,  and  deceived  by 
the  promise  of  good  in  the  young  prince's  character,  which  was 
blasted  in  its  very  blossoming,  the  father  of  our  hero,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  learned  too  late  the  extent  of  their  mistake,  and 
found  that  of  two  evils  they  had  taken  the  least — only  because  it 
wanted  energy  to  make  itself  the  greater.  Don  Francisco,  was  a 
cordial  friend  of  liberality  and  reform;  his  efforts,  united  with  those 
of  many  eminent  ossocintes,  all  tended  to  the  ineffectual  task  of  in- 
culcating his  own  principles  into  the  mind  of  the  new  monarch.  Bat 
a  hopeless  despondency  succeeded  to  these  exertions,  and  all  the  truly 
patriotic  men  of  Spain,  \ftaited  anxiously  for  some  oocasion  to  takt 
a  bold  and  desisive  step  towards  the  regeneration  of  their  country. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  imbecile  and  unworthy  Ferdinand  le- 
solve-)  on  his  memorable  visit  to  Bayonne,  the  scene  not  less  of  kis 
disgrace  than  of  Napoleon's  dishonor.  Man/,  and  among  them  Don 
Francisco,  saw  the  consequences  of  this  step,  and  expostulated  with 
tiie  principal  ministers  on  its  imprudence.  But  it  appears  too  evi- 
dent, that  Ferdinand  himself  was  obstinate  in  his  resolution,  with  n 
certain  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be-the  results 
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The  conferences  and  conventions  at  Bayonne,  ended  in  the  formal 
renanciation  of  the  Uirone  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  his  father,  in 
the  nomination  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the  vacant  dignity,  and  the 
occupation  of  almost  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country  by  the  troops 
of  the  French  Emperor.  This  is  not  the  place  to  canvass  political 
question?,  and  I  pass  by  the  meanness  of  Ferdinand  and  the  violence 
of  Napoleon,  to  consider  for  a  moment  th(>  situation  of  those  who 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  guided  the  father  of 
my  hero,  and  influeneed  so  deeply  the  fate  of  Don  Melchior  himself. 

Joseph,  acting  either  from  his  own  impulse  or  by  excellent  advice, 
made  an  admirable  selection  of  ministers.  Tney  were  named  at 
Bayonne  in  July  1808,  and  the  new  king  entered  liis  kindom  under 
the  sanction  of  the  names  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  men. 
who  had  filled  high  offices  under  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand.  Al{ 
the  public  functionaries  were  confirmed  in  their  places,  and  they  al- 
most all  acquiesced  in  their  nomination,  and  became  at  once  ^fran- 
euados,  as  the  adherents  of  Joseph  were  soon  named. 

Under  this  arrangement,  Don  Francisco  de  Travazos  continued  to 
hold  his  place,  and  ne,  in  common  with  almost  all  the  whole  of  the 
nobility  and  corporate  bodies  of  Spaia,  gave  his  willing  allegiance  to 
the  new  king  and  paid  him  homage. 

No  usurper  ever  mounted  a  throne  with  more  plausible  pretensions 
or  fairer  prospects  than  Joseph.  Nominated  by  his  brother,  the  most 
powerful  of  king  makers — succeeding  to  Ferdinand  the  most  con- 
temptible of  kings — hailed  by  the  country  as  a  deliverer — the  open- 
ing acts  of  his  government,  bem^  the  suppressien  of  that  monstrous 
tribunal  impiously  called  holy ;  the  formation  of  codes  of  laws;  ap- 
propriation of  church  lands  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  and  the  conse- 
quent relief  of  the  subject ;  encouragement  of  public  instruction  ; 
patronage  of  arts,  manufacturers,  and  commerce  : — these  were  the 
titles  of  Joseph  to  his  throne,  and  the  excuses  of  those  Spaniards 
who  adopted  his  claim.  If  others  were  Wanted,  they  might  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  foreign  families  having  reigned  over  the  country  since 
the  Austrian  succession, — -n  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  new  dynasty 
to  purge  away  the  abuses  .of  the  old — and  in  the  example  of  the 
^eat  continental  states,  which  approved  and  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Joseph,  and  sanctioned  tlie  submission  of  Spain.  But  hav- 
•ng  thus  briefly  considered  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Jlfrancesa- 
^f*  1  hurry  to  remove  any  notion,  which  might  arise  in  the  readerV 
mind,  that,  while  making  allowances  for  them,  I  do  not  give  mj 
whole  sympathy  to  the  splendid  patriots  by  whom  they  were  opposed. 
No !  Glory  to  the  brave  spirits,  which  shone  forth  at  that  crisis  in 
the  fate  of  Europe,  teaching  to  despots,  through  their  proudest  ^eer, 
that  men  must  not  be  bartered  like  brutes,  nor  countries  transferred 
like  estates,  even  though  a  good  master  be  given  for  a  bad  one.  Free- 
dom may  be  forced  on  nations,  as  maniac:)  take  medicine,  by  com- 
pulsion ;  and  the  patriots  of  Spain  taught  this  lesson  to  the  world. 


*  1  woaid  refer  tue  reader  interested  in  th*  stjbject,  to  the  able  writing* 
and  iiicoDirovertible  reasonings  of  Kianos^,  Marina,  Liorento,  and  Bla- 
quiere. 
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that  it  is  better  to  establish  the  great  principle  of  liberty,  «Ten  at  ibe 
cost  of  quick  recurring  bondage,  than  enjoy  for  awhile  comparatire 
happiness,  by  fixing  a  precedent  of  enduring  slavery.  Such  were 
the  views  of  Porlier,  Lacy,  Mina,  and  the  res|  of  the  since  murdered 
and  proscribed  martyrs ;  such  the  inspiration  that  raised  the  spirit  of 
rcsis!ance,  which  spread  on  <wings  of  flame,  at  once  desolating  and 
purifying  the  land.  Joseph  was  driven  from  his  throne,  as  ibe  type 
of  that  presumptuous  principle  which  placed  him  on  it,  and  Ferdi- 
nand recovered  his  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  the  imprescriptible  right 
of  which  hs  was  the  unworthy  emblem. 

Twele  thousand  ^franeesados  followed  Joseph  Into  France,  giving 
to  him  a  proud  prooC  of  perkonal  attachment,  and  to  nations,  gener- 
ally, a  fine  lesson  of  fidelity.  Among  the  refugees  were  Don  Fran- 
oidoo  de  Trevazos,  with  his  numerous  fauiily,  and  Luis  Mazaredo,  a 
physician  of  Madrid,  and  his  only  son  Munoz,  then  a  boy  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  expatriated  Spaniards  fixed  themselres 
chiefly  In  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  South  of  France,  in  sight  of 
those  I'routiers  from  which  they  were  proscribed,  envying  the  fortu- 
nate patriots  who  remained  possessors' of  the  soil,  but  proudly  con- 
scious of  their  own  pure  motive:}  in  the  very  conduct  which  bad 
brought  upon  them  destruction  and  disgrace. 

Touloufe  possessed  many  advantages  for  such  of  the  settlers  as 
had  money  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  principal  provincial  lowo, 
EducAlion,  the  chief  object  with  heads  of  fi»milies,  was  the  main 
cause  cf  Don  Fraijci!>ro,  hi'*  family,  and  Doctor  Mszaredo  fixing 
there  ;  and  the  four  sons  of  the  fsrmcr,  with  the  doctor's  only  child, 
and  seveinl  other  young  Spaniards,  weie  Foon  established  as  inmates 
in  the  college. 

It  is  not  more  easy  to  account  for  school  friendships,  than  for  tho«e 
of  riper  years.  One  is  as  much  the  result  of  some  chance  cti^um- 
stance  as  the  other ;  and  it  is  scarcely  of  any  importance  to  know  by 
what  means  the  intimacy  of  young  Melchior  and  his  companion  Mu- 
noz was  contracted.  For  three  or  four  year5,  during  which  Ibey  re- 
mained together  in  college,  their  attachment  continued  to  increase, 
and  the  totally  diflereut  cast  of  their  minds  and  utter  dissimilarity  of 
character  >Ycrc  the  means  of  preserving  it  unimpaired.  They  were 
within  a  week  or  two  of  the  same  age,  and  when  they  cnroe  to  be 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  their  dispositions  were  fully  devel- 
oped. Melchior  always  destined  for  the  millt.i'ry  service,  burned 
with  iuiputience  to  commence  his  career.  Munoz,  intended  by  bis 
father  for  his  own  profes$>iou,  applied  himself  assiduously  to  its  study. 
The  rank  of  Don  Francisco,  the  ample  pension  ha  enjoyed  from  tha 
French  government,  and  the  lucky  preservation  of  a  lar^e  property, 
which  he  had  prudently  transferred  into  foreign  funds,  enabled  young 
Melchior  to  maintain  an  excellent  appearance,  and  go  much  into  so- 
ciety, in  the  atmosphere  of  which  alone  he  seemed  to  live.  Doctor 
Mazaredo  was  poor,  scSnttly  pensioned,  and  only  enabled  by  the  pro- 
fits of  his  profession  to  support  himself  and  his  son  respectably,  and 
without  show.  Munoz  was,  moreover,  of  a  turn  quite  the  reverse 
of  his  friend,  hating  company,  shunning  the  world,  and  giving  him- 
self wholly  up  to  abstruse  and  theoretic  study. 


Melchior  had  many  opportuoities  just  then  of  raeeting  in  company 
Malvide  d*£uplandre»  only  daughter  of  a  man  of  ancient  family  and 
Mgli  rank,  at  that  time  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his 
family,  who  lived  almost  entirely  at  hi.^  chateau,  on  the  banks  ot  the 
Garonne,  a  place  admirably  suited  to  the  indulgence  of  the  deep  at- 
tachment which  almost  spontaneously  sprung  up  In  the  breasts  of  the 
young  couple.  In  a  few  months  they  were  lovers,  of  the  most  de- 
cided, and,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  mo:*t  determined  stamp. 

Munoz  hod  but  few  chances  of  seeing  M^lvide.     He  never  spoke 
to  her ;  but  it   so   happened,  that   a  sympathy   of  feeling  with  his 
friend,  on  that  one  particular  point,  made  him  also  an  adoier  of  this 
beauteous  girl,  to  see  whom  was  to  love.     An  acchlenial  glimpse  of 
her  per.-«on,  and  a  few  words  caught  from  her  dulcet  voice,  acted  on 
the  inflammable  feelings  of  Muifoz,  with  a  violence  that  was  irresis- 
tible.    No  female  had  ever  before  created  the  slightest  Fcnfalion  in 
his  mmd,  and  a  passion  now  burst  forth  on  this  iosufl^cient  excite- 
ment, ^ike  a  volcano  throwing  out  its  self-engendered  flames.     He 
encouraged  and  fed  this  phrenzy  even  while  he  felt  that  it  consumed 
him;  and  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  college,  he  had  no  one 
resource  to  turn  the    current  of  his  diseased  sensations.      But   he 
possessed,  as  well  as  Melchioi;,  a  great  degree  of  that  line   quali- 
ty of  sentiment,  which  irresi^^tiMy  impeh  the  lover  to  keep  his  se- 
cret to  himself.     Neither  of  them  therefore   made  the  other  his  con- 
fident.    Melchior  was  too  much   occupied  with  his  mistress  to  dis- 
cover Munoz's  passion ;  but  the  later  found  out,  from  various  causes, 
that  Melchior  was  the  enamored  and  accepted  lover   of  the  woman 
he  adored.     He  had  hopelessly,  desperately,  cherished  this  idolatry 
for  a  person  he  had  never  spoken  to,  and  but  once  heard  speak  !     But 
he  wao,  even  in  hi^  early  youth,  one  ot  the  most  eccentric  and  in- 
calculable of  mortals — and  this  character  he  was  now  about  to  es- 
tablish, by  an  ^extraordinary  and   unlocked  for,  but  siill  consistent 
freak.     Deterred  by  his  circumstances  and  station  in  life  from  in- 
dulging the  slightest  degree  of  hope  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his 
extravagant  passion,  and  making  a   wild  and   irrational  estimate  of 
friend<thip  and  the  duties  which  he  thought  it  imposed,  he  at  once  re- 
solved to  give  up  the   notion  of  Maivide,  and   to  remove  any  bar 
which  his  presence  might  by  posHibilility  create  to  the  progress  of  his 
friend's  pursuit.      Thus  consoling  himself  for  the  imaginarv  relin* 
qulshmpnt  of  a  mistre:J8  whom  he  never  knew,  by  the  unreal  security 
•f  a  friendship  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  flinging  a  way, he  formed 
and  put  into  execution  the  design  of  abandoi.ing  France,  unknown  to 
•U,  and  absolutely,  and  at  once,  retiring  from  the  world  for  ever. 

He  quitted  the  college  without  notice  or  preparation — and  he  did 
not  even  leave  a  letter  for  his  fiiend  Melchior,  having  toe  stiict  a  re- 
gard for  truth  to  conceal  it  had  he  written,  and  dreading  the  possible 
effect  it  might  produce  on  his  friend,  ;fnd  consequently  on  the  fiieod- 
>hip  which  he  valued  more  than  life.  For  his  father,  he  left  a  let- 
ter expressive  of  his  sudden  but  fixed  determination  tp  abandon  the 
World ;  and  he  entered  Spain  and  joined  the  pious  possessors  of  one 
of  \U  n»any  convents,  and  soon  became  as  wild  an-  enthusiast  in  the 
nvysteriefi  of  religion,  as  he  bad  been  an  extravagant  worshipper  at 
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the  shrine  of  passion.  All  this  was  in  accordance  with  his  ezfraor^ 
dinary  character,  and  not  wonderful  in  a  boy  of  eighteen.  H^Ting 
gone  through  all  preliminary  forms,  and  thoroughly  prepared  him- 
'aelf  for  the  career  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  he  linally  took 
the  vows  of  his  order,  and  became  soon  distinguished  amoogst  bis 
brethren  for  his  deep  piety,  his  lofty  conceptions,  his  learning,  and 
his  medical  i-kill.  He  devoted  all  bis  worldly  thoughts  to  the  per^ 
feet  acquirement  of  the  killinj;-or-curing  art,  and  his  celebrity  soon 
spread  beyond  the  walls  of  his  retreat:  and  thus  distinguished  in 
that  little  circle  of  renown  he  might  have  lived  and  died,  had  not  the 
political  events  of  his  time  inflamed  his  mind  with  a  new  excitement, 
and  forced  him  from  his  obscurity  into  the  agitated  arena  of  revolu- 
tionaiy  life. 

Don  Melchior,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  throug  kia  noviciate  as 
a  military  man,  having  been  removed  by  his  father  to  the  college  of 
St.  Cyr,  whence  he  started  to  join  the  regiment  Of  cavalry  to  which 
be  was  appointed ;  but  the  rapid  succession  of  political  movements 
at  that  period,  depriving  Friince  of  her  military  chieftain  and  military 
character,  our  hero  had  but  the  experience  of  one  short  and  diftastroas 
campaign,  that  which  began  with  the  defeat  of  the  Pruasians  at  Flcurs, 
and  ended  with  the  overwhelming  discomfiture  of  their  conquerors  at 
Waterloo.  Melchior  fought  in  both  battles,  and  in  the  intervenin);  aflair 
of  Quatre-braSf  and  he  acquired,  on  tho^e  da^sof  de.<perate  con  flier,  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  British  valor  and  fortitude  that  almost  amounted 
to  adoration.  Don  Melchior  was  a  true  liberal.    He  inherited  frnm  his 
father  the  best  principles  of  civil  freedom,  and  he  added  a  wide  tol- 
eration of  religious  tenets  that  sprung  from  a  spontaneous  indepen- 
dence of  mind.     Heretic  and  papist  were  with   him  empty  words. 
Conscience  was  the  only  tribunul  he  acknowledged  in  these  matters; 
and  he  felt  that  a  community  of  polliiral  interests  might  fairly  and 
safely  exist  between  men  whose  religious  feelings  were  as  widely 
separated  as  the  poles.    His  mind  was  instinct  with  notions  like  these. 
They  were  confirmed  by  the  general  liberality  of  his  military  com- 
panionc;  and  the  licentiousness  in  which  the  latter  indulged  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  our  hero,  beyond  teaching  him  its  danger  and  ex- 
citing his  disgust.     He  bad  entered  the  French  service,  because  that 
of  his  own  country  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  because,  educated  m 
France,  he  spoke  its  language  and  followed  ita  manners  and  customs 
like  a  native ;  but  he  f«^lt  himself  still  a  Spaniard  ;  and  though  pos* 
sessing  a  hereditary  attachment  to  Joseph  and  a  contempt  for  Ferdi- 
nand, he  burned  with  enthusiasm  at  the  thoughts  of  those  heroes 
who  had  expelled  the  former  and  now  groaned  under  the  latter ;  and 
he  anxiously  awaited  the  day  when  he   might  join  the  ranks  of  the 
patriots  who  abounded  in  Spain,  and  whose  bosoms  throbbed  with  the 
desire  to  set  her  free* 

On  the  disbanding  the  army  of  the  Loire,  our  young  soldier  retired 
to  his  father's  residence  at  Toulouse,  and  here  he  returned  with  new 
ardor  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passion  for  Mai  vide  d'Euplandre.  The 
lovers  hud  regularly  corresponded  during  Melchoirs  absence;  and 
this  short  hut  perilous  separation  was  all  that  had  been  wanting  to 
rivet,  the  chains  by  which  the  young  pair  so  willingly  allowed  them- 
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•elves  to  be  bound  ;  and  for  some  weeks  they  revelled  in  the  loxniy 
of  secret  love.  But  the  total  change  of  circumstances  in  young  Mel- 
choir's  family,  resulting  from  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  made  the  avow- 
al of  this  attachment  then  impossible.  The  pensions  hitherto  paid 
to  ^the  exiled  Afrarice^adoa  were  discontinued  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVIIl;  and  the  consideration  in  which  they  had  been  held 
during  the  influence  of  Joseph  was  now  replaced  by  every  mark  of 
distrust  and  detestation.  The  virulent  hostility  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment was  unbounded,  and  that  of  France  showed  but  little  wish 
to  allevate  the  sufferings  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they  did  hate,  and 
affected  to  dispiae. 

Don  Francisco  and  his  sons  felt  neither  a  right  nor  an  inclination  to 
interfere  in  the  politics  of  a  country  which  afforded  them  shelter.  The 
lath«>r,  therefore,  cautiously  abstained  from  aAy  public  manifestation 
of  his  opinions  ;  and  the  three  growp  up  brothers,  including  our  hero 
resolved  to  embark  for  South  America,  and  there  join  the  standard 
of  independence,  under  which  so  many  gallant  exiles  from  old  Spain 
were  at  that  moment  fighting.  Melchior  parted  from  Mai  vide,  with 
proud  sentiments  of  confidence  in  her,  and  that  sanguine  certainty 
of  success  which  is  the  instinctive  feeling  that  raises  the  ambitious 
man  so  nsuch  above  the  level  of  his  kind. 

Malvide  had  much  of  the  heroine  in  her  character.  High-minded 
and  tender-hearted,  with  a  stronr  intellect  and  warm  feelings,  she 
loved  her  lover  net  less  for  his  lofty  aspirings  than  for  the  overflow- 
ing softness  of  sentiment  by  which  they  were  tempered.  She  liked 
romantic  vieident  and  feeling — not  that  vapid,  common-plao  kind 
which  sinks  its*  votaries  into  languishment  and  affectation — but  those 
spirited  breaks  in  the  equalities  of  action  and  thought,  which  give 
vigor  to  the  mind  and  animation  to  the  monotory  of  life.  Her 
grief  at  parting  with  her  lover  was  much  assuaged  by  the  effect  of  this 
disposition  and  durmg  three  years  of  his  adventurous  career  in  thtf 
new  world,  her  anxiety  fur  his  safely  at  once  prayed  upon  and  support- 
ed her  spirit.  She  did  not  pine  away  diiriog  XhU  agitating  interval ;  but 
her  iniud  was  centered  in  one  object  with  an  intensity  that  would 
have  worn  out  au  intellect  less  elastic  than  hers. 

Melchoir  ran  a  rapid  and  brilliant  career  in  Venzuela  and  other 
parts  of  South  America  whero  libei-ty  was  triumphant.  His  two 
brothers  perished  in  the  strus^gle,  one  in  action  with  Mvrillo's  troops, 
the  other  in  a  desperate  sea  engagement,  in  which  he  commanded  a 
patriot  sloop.  These  losses  inflamed  young  Melchoir's  hatred  to  the 
e^iuse  of  despotism  and  its  agents ;  and  among  other  effusions  of  his 
highly  excited  mind,  the  following  (which  I  thought  worth  transla- 
tion) escaped  him  at  this  period. 

TO  THE  WARRIORS  OF  CHILI. 

Roasb  Men  of  Freedom  for  the  fight, 
^  In  Freedom's  mnjesty  and  might ! 

Let  the  sduuduf  your  march  be  sabers  clashing, 
Let  your  signal  sjgn  be  the  c'ftniion's  flashing, 

Aad  your  battle-ory  "  Our  Right'." 
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When  farioai  to  the  field  you  rash. 

Sweep  on,  at  the  herded  wild  hone  daihet 
O'er  the  Pampas*  trampled  bj  hit  cmslHi- 

Be  year  charge  like  tne  trophic  shower  which  splaslieB 
So  loud  that  the  thunder's  roar  is  hash. 

Or  seems  rolling  faint  and  hgh, 

A  whirlwind  of  the  upper  eky ! 

Gate  on  yoh  tempeet-driTen  clouds  ) 
Shattered  through  Heaven's  wide  space  they  fly— 

Thus  let  the  Despots'  semie  crowds 
Shrink  |,from  vou,  Sons  of  Liberty  ! 

Think,  as  you  rush  on  the  hireling  hordes. 

What  cause  ye  serre  when  their  boeoms  bleed— 

And  know  tMtt  each  glesm  from  your  brandshed  swerde 
Is  a  watch] ight  for  a  Nation  fireed  1 

Oar  hero  became  00  distinguished  for  his  iRtrepidity  and  taleot,  on 
■eyeral  occasions,  that  he  gained  rapid  promotion  in  the  Colambiaa 
service,  and  was  much  noticed  by  Bolivar,  who  held  out  many  in- 
ducements to  him  to  identify  himselt  by  nuCralizAtion  with  the  coun- 
try he  had  so  disenterestedly  served.  -Hut  no  persuasion  had  ono 
instant's  influence  with  Melchior,  whose  whole  thoughts  tamed  to- 
wards his  native  country  and  the  girl  he  loved.  He  had  mado  a  a«a« 
his  great  object  in  the  perils  and  privations  he  had  voUntnrily  en- 
countered; and  having  aided  in  the  establishment  of  liberty  in  Ame- 
rica, he  now  prepared  to  return  to  Europe,  certain  of  having  acquired 
a  claim  upon  the  liberal  feeling  of  Spain,  and  hoping  to  have  estal>- 
lished  for  himself  an  influence  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  father  oC 
Malvide. 

Full  of  these  prospects,  he  took  leave  of  the  scene  of  his  exploits 
and  the  companions  of  his  glory;  and  embarking  on  board  an  English 
merchant  ship,  he  arrived  safely  in  London  early  in  December,  1819. 
During  a  st^iy  of  a  few  days  there,  he  met  several  Spaniards  to  whom 
his  reputation  was  well  known,  and  by  one  of  those,  an  agent  from 
Cadiz,  he  was  iuitiated  into  the  secret  of  the  preparations  for  revolt* 
at  that  time  on  the  point  ol  completion  in  the  army  near  that  place» 
under  the  direction  of  Riego,  Quiroga,  and  their  companions.  Don 
Melchoir  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the  course  to  be  pursued ; 
but  leaving  London,  immediately,  he  proceeded  to  Falmouth,  whence 
a  packet  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Gibraltar.  A  quick  passaea 
favored  his  views,  and  from  that  fortress  he  passed  safely  «cro«s  the 
frontier,  and  with  strong  letters  of  introduction  irom  his  London 
friends,  he  arrived  at  Las  Cabezas  de  S»n  Juan,  Riego^s  quarters,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1819.  A  hurried  but  animated  and  interest- 
ing conference,  took  place  between  these  gallant  spirits,  on  the  night 
of  that  day — and  the  nest  morning,  the  1st  of  January  1820,  the  con- 
stitutional flag  was  unfurled  upon  long  suffering  Spain,  and  liberty 
proclaimed. 

*  The  immense  plains  of  waving  grass  which  extend  for  nearlv  one  thous- 
and miles  between  the  banks  of  the  Plata  and  Chili,  are  callea  Pampas  by 
the  Spaniards. 
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Melchior,  in  the  first  instance,  acted  as  a  yolanteer  on  Rieg^o's 
staff,  bat  in  a  few  days  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  portion  of 
that  hero's  immortal  little  BTjny  ;  and  he  personally  shared  in  all  its 
harraasing  and  dubious  enterprise,  until  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  by  Ferdinand,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  free- 
dom. Raised  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  delight  by  this  rapid  accom- 
plishment of  all  his  jmhlic  hopes,  the  ardent  mind  of  Don  Melchior 
eoald  imagine  no  posAibtlity  of  failure  in  those  private  and  personal 
▼iews,  to  which  he  now  thought  he  might  in  strictest  duty  turn  his 
undtyided  attention.  He  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  gal- 
lant chief  Riego,  an  appointment  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Mina  (who  had  recently  returned  from  France,  and  was  nominat- 
ed Captain  General  of  Navarre,)  and  he  immediately  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  his  new  duties.  He  obtained  from  Mina  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  family  and  friends  at  (he  other  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.  He  quickly  passed  the  rotite  between  Pampeluna 
and  Perpignan ;  and  being  now,  as  it  were,  within  reach  of  all  he 
loved,  compared  at  least  with  the  distances  which  had  so  lately  sep- 
anited  them,  hisheatt  acknowledged  the  near  approach  to  his  imme* 
diate  family  ;  but  he  still  felt  as  if  half  the  globe  intervened  between 
him  and  the  dearest  object  of  his  affections  and  the  last  league  he 
had  to  traverse  lin  his  rapid  journey,  seemed  infinitely  the  longest 
since  he  left  Celombia. 

Malvide  was  apprised  of  her  lover's  approach,  as  she  had  been  of 
all  his  movoments  since  he  returned  to  Europe,  through  the  medium 
of  Felix,  a  trusty  servant  of  her  father,  almost  her  (fantest  playmate, 
and,  since  childhood  up,  her  faithful  ally,  long  in  the  confidence  of 
herself  and  Don  Melchior,  and  wholly  devoted  to  .their  interest.  By 
his  contrivances  a  correspondence  had  bren  carried  on  for  several 
years  in  perfect  secrecy  and  safety  ;  and  Melchior*s  last  letter,  two 
days  before  the  one  fixed  for  his  arrival,  gave  the  joyous  news  for 
which  her  heart  had  so  long  panted,  and  which  now  seemed  too 
much  for  it  to  bear, 

A  hint  dropped  of  an  interesting  event,  is,  I  know,  like  seed  sown 
vpou  that  mosdt  fertile  field,  a  reader's  imagination.  Is  it  not  then  enoogh 
ibr  me  to  say  that  Melchior  came,  thot  Malvide  received  him,  that  their 
interview  was  ns  secret  as   it  was  holy — and  will  not  a  rich  harvest  of 
im^igioiDgB  spontaneonsty  spring  up  in  every  reader's  mind  ?     Will  not 
all  instantly  recollect  what  passed,  once  at  least  in  their  lives,  in  their 
own  individual  cases? — and  can  it  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  of 
what  the  whole  world  knows  by  heart  ?     In  the  present  instance,  at  all 
events,  i  can  give  no  minnte   particolars ;  for  tlioofh   I  pressed  k>oth 
Melchior  and  Malvide  to  be  very  exact  and  commonicative  at  this  part 
of  their  story,  they  both  assured  me  the^  could  not,  for  they  did  not  re- 
collect a  word  that  bad  passad  at  their  meeting.  'I'hey  only  remembered 
the  gnawing,  restless,  enchanting  wretchedfiess  with  which  they  await- 
ed the  appointed  hoar  ;  the  rapture  with  which  they  respectively  caught 
each  other's  figure  in  the  moon-light  grove  by  the  river  side  ;  the  beat- 
ing of  heart,  and  swimming  of  brain  when  they  pronoanced  eaclf  oth- 
er's name ;  and  the  delirious  forgetfulncss  of  all  beside  when  they  stood 
clafised  in  firm  embrace.    Their  only  feeling  was  that  nothing  haroan 
coeld  sever  them  ;  bat  Felix,  ere  long  undeceived  them,  by  rttsbing 
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towards  them,  dragging  them  from  each  other's  arms,  forcibly  carrjiog 
OoQ  Melchior  to  the  boat  from  which  he  had  jast  landed,  and  leaving 
Malvide  almost  faintlBg  oo  a  bench,  froai  which  she  was  roiiacd  by  ber 
father  himself,  who  had  wandered  oat,  thus  malajtropoat  to  enjoy  tbe 
beaoties;  of  tho  evening,  and  destroy  a  scene  of  eilacy  that  was  worth 
them  all. 

Fortanately  oo  discovery  attended  this  interroptton.  A  rocceaeion 
of  interviews  gave  the  lovers  time  to  calm  their  transports,  and  no  n- 
terchunge  of  ideas  and  opinions  led  to  a  more  rational  consideration  of 
the  measures  which  their  aiatoal  happiness  required  tbem  to  adopt. 
Melchior  was  received  by  his  fiither  and  nioiber,  his  remaining  bi other, 
and  two  sisters,  with  all  the  feelings  of  pride  and  pteasore,  excited  I7 
the  happy  return  and  honorable  snccess  of  a  aon  and  brother  ;  bnt  «iear 
as  thoAe  greetings  were,  they  were  of  very  inferior  import  to  those  in 
another  qoarter,  and  I  therefore  leave  them  to  the  reader\faDey,  eer- 
tain  that  it  will  not  dwell  npon  them  moch  longer th^n  I  do  myself. 

The  Vicomte  d'Euplandre,  tbe  father  of  Malvide,  was  glad  to  see 
his  old  favorite  Melchior  safely  returned  from  his  various  exploits — 
but  he  had  no  interest  in  the  exploits  themselves,  and  wis  by  no 
means  pleased  at  the  triumphant  aspect  of  the  cause,  which  our  hero 
had  entered  into  with  such  distinguished  zeal.  In  fact  the  Vlcomle 
had  changed  his  political  opinions.  He  had  conveniently  cast  off  his 
attachment  to  the  Bonaparte  family  when  fortune  ceased  to  be  on 
visiting  terms  with  thera ;  and- being  now  a  warm  worahipper  of  tbe 
newly  risen  sun  of  Bourbon  prosperity,  he  discovered  for  every  fla- 
grant act  ot  Ferdinand  some  excellent  excuse,  Mnd  in  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  patriot  liberators  of  Spain  he  saw  nothing  but  the  most 
atrocious  guilt.  He  very  shortly  took  occasion  to  Inform  Melchior 
of  this,  and  gave  him  to  onderHtaod  that  lie  would  not  be  sorry  to  bo 
freed  from  the  danger  of  infection  which  lurked  in  every  fold  of  hia 
young  friend's  reputation,  and  which  he  dreaded  might  coramunicaie 
Itself  to  the  very  susceptible  sympathy  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
therefore  did  every  thing  but  lecommend  Melchior  to  hurry  back  to 
Spain ;  and  gave  him  plainly,  though  not  broadly,  to  understand,  tliat 
that  interview  was  to  end  their  intercourse. 

The  shock  which  all  this  would  have  produced  to  Melchior'a  aan- 
guine  mind  was  broken,  in  some  measure,  by  the  previous  hints  he 
bad  received  from  his  own  family  of  the  Vicomte's  change  of  opin- 
ions, or  principles— or  whatever  else  they  might  be  conveniently  and 
respectfully  called.  In  the  few  minutes  snatched  from  love  and  its 
immediate  topics,  the  lovers  discussed  with  condensed  energy  tbe 
course  to  be  followed.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  no  abmpt  de- 
claration was  to  be  made  by  Melchior.  He  was  to  wait  awhile,  an« 
til  matters  become  consolidated  in  Spain^  and  the  effiirts  which  he 
Was,  with  others,  making  to  procure  an  amnesty  for  the  eiiled  Afran- 
cesados  might  enable  his  father  to  resume  his  former  station  in  hia 
O'wn  country,  and  entitle  him  to  cUim  an  alliance  for  his  son  with  tho 
daughter  of  the  Vicomte,  according  to  the  cold  and  commercial  fernas 
o|r  French  marriages.  Having  thus  arranged,  and  thus  postponed 
the  open  avowal  of  their  mutual  passion,  the  lovers  once  more  sepa- 
ikX^d,  eon5dent  in  the  reciprocal  attachmeat  which  they  felt  that 
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notbing  could  now  shake,  and  scarcely  less  certain  of  the  eyentaal 
happiue^st  of   which  they  wotdd  not  entertain  a  doubt. 

The  year  1S20  trailed  slowly  on,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
lovers;  and  flew  fast  away,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who«e  hopes  for 
the  good  of  Spain  led  them  to  look  to  a  favorable  adjustment  of  her 
many  difficulties.  The  clasft  of  her  parties  was  echoed  beyond  her 
frontiers,  and  the  discoixtient  of  her  farmer  despot  found  sympathy  in 
the  feelings  of  thoie  who  thou>;;bt  his  debasement  might  lead  to  their 
own.  The  liberal  patriots  of  Spain  had  to  comlMt  against  a  host  of 
besetting  evils,  and  they  found  full  employment  in  endeavoring  to 
avert,  or  prepare  for  the  dangers  which  they  saw  in  perspective.  The 
army  was  strengthened  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  the  mean^  of 
the  state,  and  our  hero,  with  the  other  military  officers  of  distinction, 
was  incessentfy  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  new  levies.  He 
had  sufficient  interest  to  keep  his  place  near  the  frontiers,  and  He 
there  contrived  through  the  agency  of  Felix,  the  only  confident  of 
bis  amor,  to  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Malvide.  Fa- 
tigued not  less  by  his  military  occupations  than  by  the  harassing 
anxieties  ef  hope  <Ieferrcd,  an  old  wound  received  in  South  America 
caused  him  considerable  annoyance,  and  he  was  ordered  to  the  Baths 
of  Barege,  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  sovereign  remedy 
lor  injuries  of  the  nature  of  that  under  which  he  suffered.  The 
summer  of  1821  saw  him  fairly  established  there — not  so  much  for 
considerations  of  health  as  for  those  of  happiness ;  for  Malvide  had 
persuaded  her  father  to  consent  to  the  family  passing  the  season  at 
Bagnerefi,  that  delightful  residence  for  all  who  would  see  nature  in 
its  loveliest  aspects,  and  be  within  reach  of  its  most  wild  and  bold 
varietied. 

Id  the  paths  of  this  romantic  region  Malvide  and  Melchior  once  more 
revived  the  of\-brenthed  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  ;  and  every  auxiliary  of 
time-and  place  added  to  the  picturesque  eiithosiasm  of  their  attachment. 
The  father,  unsuspicious  to  the  very  last  of  the  extent  of  their  intima- 
cv.  threw  no  obstraction  in  their  way.  He  could  not  reasonobly  decline 
the  visits  of  his  old  friend*s  son  on  the  ground  of  political  opinions,  for 
nothing  hostile  had  yet  broken  out  between  their  respective  nations,  and 
it  wns  only  on  those  grounds  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  ac- 
qaaintance.  Don  Francisco,  with  the  remainder  of  his  family,  h^d  in 
the  mean  time  returned  to  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  permission  tardily 
granted  by  the  liberal  government — liberal,  in  every  thing,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  powers,  except  in  their  intolerant  treatment  of  tho  Afintn- 
oesados,  which  formed  a  deep  stain  on  the  general  purity  of  their  mea- 
sures. These  long  persecuted  men  were  at  length  allowed  to  enter 
Spain,  but  the  permission  was  joined  with  indignities  whicl'.  nothing  bat 
the  inherent  love  of  country  could  have  prompted  them  to  submit  to. 
They  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  their  honorary  distinctions  and 
rank,  and  to  be  unworthy  of  future  employment  in  the  service  of  that 
land,  for  whose  good  they  had  labored  and  suffered  so  much.  Harsh 
terms,  but  s:ill  accepted  by  many,  who,  with  feelings  of  true  patriot- 
ism, acknowledged  insult  an  injury  to  be  more  than  atoned  for  by  the 
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privilege  of  once  more  treading  iheir  native  toil,  and  of  laying  their 
bones  beneath  it. 

During  daily  excoraions  to  all  points  of  interest  in  the  scenes  around 
theiri*  Meichiorand  Malvide  became  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  most 
retired  and  secret  recesses  of  the  moantains  ;  and  the  rude  inhabitants 
were  often  the  objects  of  their  bounty.  Among  others,  the  wretched 
Cagots  excited,  at  first,  their  cttri«wity,  next  their  compassion  ;  and  a 
chance  skelter,  taken  during  a  sadden  s:orm  at  the  hat,  with  which  my 
readers  are  already  well  acquainted,  ended  in  many  acts  ef  kindness  to 
the  pi>or  old  couple  who  owned  it,  from  her  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
come  its  herohie-'^Lnd  mine* 


CHAPTER  XVr. 

Annilier  separation  came,  another  absence,  a  renewed  correspondence 
-^agciina  meeting,  under  circumstances  of  unusual,  and,  I  may  say,  of 
most  romantic  interest.     Frequently,  during  their  summer sujoarn  in  ihe 
Pyreenees,  did  Melchior,  in  all  the  vehemence  of  his  affection,  implore 
Malvide's  ronseirt  to  his  demanding  her  formally  of  her  parents  ;  and  oa 
her  strenuous  representations  of  the  certain  denial  which  would  bring 
ruin  on  their  dearest  hopes,  he  used  to  urge,  with  the  eloquence  of  pas- 
sionate entreaty,  a  private  marriage,  to  put  refusal  of  its  legal  confiroia- 
ation  beyond  the  power  of  parents,  proud  of  their  own  honor,  and  feei  - 
ing  it  compromisLQ  in  that  of  their  child.     But  this  latter  proposition 
*wtts  more  repugnaut  to  Malvide^s  principles  than  the  former  seemed 
dj«ngerous  to  her  passion  for  Melchier.     I  must  not  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  motives  which  induced  her  decidedly  to  object  to  this  clandestine 
marriage,  or  of  the  arguments  by  which  her  lover  hoped  to  enforce  his 
proposal.     It  wus  enough  that  she  viewed  such  a  step  with  the  feelings 
of  horror  coiniiion  to  all  French  females  of  family  and  condition,  and 
she  vowed  that  tihe  never  would  consent  to  this  measure  of  desperatioii 
until  driven  to  lite  very  last  extremity,     fcfhe  was  firm  ;  he  submitted 
perforce  ;  and  he  was  soon  with  his  troops  in  Catalonia,  and  she  at  her 
fitlber^a  chateau  in  Languedoc    I'here  another  wintcr.and  another  spring 
•«  dragged  their  slow  length  along  ;  and  in  sure  succession  came  the  suin- 
mer  of  1822,  which  was  destined  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe  of  the 
chequered  drama,  in  which  Melchior  and  Malvide  had  still  to  sustain  so 
great  a  share  of  anxiety  and  agitation. 

It  was  in  the  couise  ot  that  summer,  while  th'ck  coming  eve nL< 
threw  doubt  anddimger  over  every  hope  for  Spanish  happiness,  and  fill- 
ed  with  a  thousand  inquietudes  the  brea<ts  of  the  lovers,  thui  Bfelvide's 
fothef,  with  an  abruptness  more  peremptory»tbao  parental,  informed 
her  of  a  proposal  of  marriage,  her  acceptance  of  which  he  considered 
quite  a  matter  of  course. 
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The  match  was,  in  the  common  ncceptation  of  terin^,  unexception- 
able. The  suitor  was  youn^,  wealthy,  of  good  family,  and  good  char- 
acter. Malvide  acknowledged  all  thi^,  but  ahe  frankly  lold  her  faiher 
and  mother  that  she  would  rather  die  than  nccept  this  lover,  because 
a  faeliotc  worse  than  death  was  coupled  with  the  thought  of  such  a 
anion.  This  refusal  was  iaexpiicable  to  the  astonished  parents,  for 
they,  with  that  short  sigh tedness  of  which  one  finds  instances  every 
day,  had  no  suspicion  of  their  daughter's  secret  attachment,  and  she- 
dared  not  bring  herself  to  confess  it,  even  now. 

A  scene  »f  too  common  occurrence  ensued,  snd  a  series  of  sad  cnn^ 
sequences  were  the  result ;  severity  on  the  part  of  the  parents — useless 
entreaty  on  that  of  the  daughter — tears  and  threats,  prayers  and  perse- 
eutioo.  Force  could  not  in  ihosedajs  be  attempted  against  the  Inclina- 
tions of  the  unhapp}  girl;  but,  dear  as  she  was  to  her  parents,  a  train  of 
unpremeditated,  yet  torturing  unkindnefs  was  the  result  of  their  woond- 
ed  pride  and  disappointed  hopes.  Parents  are  certainly  sometimes  to  be 
pitied  on  these  occasions,  bat  never  more  so  than  when  they  bring  on 
their  own  and  their  children's  snflering  by  a  false  estimate  of  the  au- 
thorithity  and  the  obedience,  which,  duly  halnced,  shoold  form  the 
happiness  of  all.  In  the  present  case,  I  can,  however,  give  no  sym- 
pathy but  16  my  heroine  ;  but  I  confess  myself  not  an  unprejudiced 
person — and  I  hope  my  readers  will  be  ail  bbised  the  same  way  as  I 
was,  for  I  wish  them  not  only  to  excuse  but  to  admire  the  whole  con- 
duct of  Mai  vide. 

Her  character  was  now  put  to  the  test.  The  whole  host  of  opposing 
passions  and  sentiments  were  aroused.  Instinct  and  feeling — reason,  re- 
flection, love,  duty,  were  all  fermenting  in  her  mind,  with  a  force  that 
would  have  been  fatal  to  intellect  as  well  ni  happiness,  had  she  not  by  a 
bold  exertion  decided  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  with  a  vteor  suited 
only  to  a  desperate  ca«e  ;  but  which  in  s^uch  as  her's  1  should  be  glad  to 
see  adopted  as  a  precedent.  There  is  a  line  of  demarkation  between 
resistance  and  submission.  It  exists  fore  hi  hire  n  as  well  as  fornations  ; 
and  filial  no  more  than  political  obedience  can  be  cxp(^cted  to  eo  fur- 
ther. This  line  is  nu  doubt  fine  drawn,  and  sonietimcs  diffiruit  to  dis- 
tingiiish. — It  twi»ts  and  serpentines,  too,  according  to  circuinAlances 
and  character;— and  in  fact  the  tracing  of  it  must  be  Jvft  to  that  diit- 
criniinuting  tact, that  prompt  vense  of  what  is  right,  which  U  clear  in 
seeing,  and  quick  in  doing.  My  lieroine  possessed,  in  my  opinion, 
that  leady  sensitiveness  in  an  cii<inent  degree.  Acting  upon  i',  she 
let  her  submission  to  her  parents  go  its  full  exient.  She  acknowled- 
ged ihcir  right  to  suggest  a  hu»>bsnd  to  her ;  but  not  tu dictate  one.  She 
admitted  their  privilegeof  rejecting  her  choice — hut  not  such  a  choice 
as  Melchoir.  Reason  <ind  sentiment  combined  to  convince  her  that 
Ae  was  eut  of  the  pale  of  her  pareni's  jurisdiction — and  her  mind  was 
made  up  at  last  to  act  on  ih^t  conviction.  Fi'-mly  bearing  up  agaiuiit 
all  the  points  of  petty  tyranny  in  which  her  father  and  mother  vent- 
ed their  feelings  of  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  expectation,  she 
even  endured  the  torture  of  a  detested  suitor's  persecuting  endear- 
ineDt%  while  her  heart  was  torn  by  anxiety  for  her  lover's  dangerous 
aituation,  for  the  leagued  bands  of  bigotry  had  begun  to  assume  an  at- 
titude of  offence,  and  several  warm  actions  had  been  fought  between 
hem  and  the  patriots.     Mai  vide  saw  that  the  crisis  of  her  f<ite,  her  * 


character,  and  her  happiness  had  arrived — and  she  acted  with  a  pro* 
deuce  befitting:  such  a  time.  She  wrote  to  Malchoir,  detailinj^  her 
aitcatioD,  her  feelings,  and  her  determination.  She  announced  her 
intention  of  confessing  their  attachment  to  her  parents,  of  soliciting 
the  consent  which  she  bad  still  no  hope  of  their  granting;  and  io  case 
of  their  refusal,  she  declared  her  resolution  rf  setting  oflf,  a(  all  haz- 
ards to  her  personal  safety  or  to  her  fame,  to  throw  herself  under  the 
only  protection  which  she  would  >thenceforth  acknowledge  as  ligiti- 
mate  and  legal.  She  pointed  out  the  Cagot's  hut,,  as  the  place  of 
her  rendezvous,  and  the  safest  shelter  th&t  circurastanees  would  adaak 
of;  and  she  fixed  a  day  for  her  arrivul  there,  either  accompanied  by 
her  father,  and  sanctioned  by  his  consent  to  their  union, or  alone,  and 
resolved  to  join  her  fate  irrevocably  with  his. 

This  letter  desp.itched,  and  a  sufficient  time  allowed  for  it  to  reasb 
Don  Melchior,  t>lie  made  the  ample  revelation  of  her  long-char inhed  se- 
cret to  her  parents,  and  detailed  the  progresa  and  the  icCbhI  state  of  her 
attachment,  on  the  very  evening  previous  to  the  one  filed  for  the  actoal 
aigning  of  the  hated  mnrringe  contract.  The  mother  was  moved  at  tbiv 
account  of  her  d«nghtor*s  coo^tancy,  and  of  the  good  conduct  evinced 
in  her  rejection  of  Melcbior*s  proposal  for  a  private  marriage.  8he 
looked  from  time  to  time  at  her  husband  through  the  big  teara  which 
stood  in  her  eyes,  emblemetic  of  the  folneea  of  her  heart,  and  it  only 
wanted  one  word — one  gesture  of  consent  from  the  Vicomie  to  have 
made  her  embrace  her  daughter  and  consent  to  her  wiahes,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  motherly  affection.  But  the  Vicomti  gave  no  sign.  He  waa 
an  obstinate  man,  without  ninc'<  tcndcrnetis  or  one  atom  of  the  romantic 
in  hie  ditipoaitian.  He  was  totally  untouched  by  his  cUild^s  appeal,  to> 
tally  uninfluenced  by  his  wife's  amotion.  He  only  saw  one  side  of  the 
qii«>slion,  aud  that  ibe  reverse  one  of  the  brightly  illumined  portion 
which  shone  in  the  rays  of  Mcntiment  and  feeling.  He  considered 
Melchior  as  a  ruined  man — his  cause  as  desperate — and  his  alliance  am 
impoivihility.  f)e  snw  that  the  liberal  patty  of  Spnia  had  no  chaDce» 
no  hope  ;  that  all  the  inonarchs  of  the  Continent  were  lengued  againal 
liberty — that  England  would  stand  neuter,  and  that  IrpHin  must  fall. 
That  conviction  was  enough  ;  every  other  consideration  was  foreign  to 
the  point  towards  which  hisi  calculations  centered.  To  Malvide's  elo- 
quent entreaty,  be  answered,  **- Never  '*  striking  the  table  wiib  bia  opem 
palm. 

She  tarnpd  her  looks  to  her  mother,  with  an  imploring  gesture. 

"  Never  !*'  echoed  the  dame,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  blowing  her 
nose  at  the  same  inomeni,  ashamed  or.afraid.to  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  St  reaming  eves. 

*'Then  my  destiny  is  derided  ?**  •niemnly  exclain^ed  Malvidev 

■*  Ex<ictly  so,"  criid  the  Vicouite,  pointing  to  the  contnict  which  lay 
before  him. 

**  Exactly  so,'*  echoed  the  mother,  tapping  her  snuff  box  ;  and  thus 
the  conference  ended. 

Those  only  who  know  thesncred  feeling  attached  to  parental  authority 
in  France  can  understand  the  sufferings  of  her  who  now  resolved  to  vio- 
late itl«  pommiind!),  and  ca«t  off  her  long  allegiance.  She  did  no  under- 
rute  the  importance  of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take.     She  felt  the  f«U 
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Ibroe  of  that  deep  sentiment  of  veneration  which  had  grown  with  her 
ironi  her  cradle  ;  and  to  break  through  the  barriers  it  opposed  to  her 
deciaion,  either  an  inipetuoas  burst  of  passion,  or  a  well  weighed  course 
of  reflection  was  required,  find  Malvide  acted  on  the  first,  her  vigor 
would  inbdt  probably  have  sQl»idcd  into  reniorsu  ;  us  it  wa:*,  the  bold 
step  taken — iho  b.irrier  once  broken  down — ever)  hour  brought  with  it 
self-appruvnl  and  fresh  energy. 

She  dashed  awaj  the  liii;j;eiing  teari^  that  trickled  down  her  cheek, 
afcer  that  last  intorviGW  with  her  harsh  f.iihtT  and  weak  mother,  and 
her  heart  strings  seemed  new-hrace^J,.  as  with  dry  eyes  and  boatings 
bo^om,  she  coiuHienced  her  pr«-p.iratinns  foi  tli]»ht.  Felix  wajB  her 
only  counsellor  and  assistant.  He  procured  a  pLsiAuirt^s  dres«,  and  a 
fal-te  pasjspori  for  St.  9tiiiv(Mir,  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  which  was 
given  wiihout  difticully  on  his  dtMnand  at  the  Mayor's  office  at  Tou- 
louse, for  **JdcqucliMe  L'Heureux.  a  couritiy  girl,  a^ed  twenty- 
two,'*  and  no  .92,^7UiZ«menMviW  leqiiired.  Felix  sent  forward  also  a 
small  trunk,  stocked  with  the  mere  essentials  of  comfort,  addressed 
to  the  care  of  some  worthy  Bourgeois  at  Bagneres  de  Luchon,on  the 
very  verge  of  Spain,  an  acquaintance  of  a  fi  ieni  of  a  relation  of  bis, 
and  far  enou^^h  removed  every  way  to  leave  but  little  risk  of  diicov- 
ery  through  him. 

A  fine  night  favored  uur  heroine,  and  no  acci  lent  betrayed  her. 
Supported  on  the  arm  of  Fvlix,  she  safely  passed  through  the  lawns 
aud  woeJs,  and  reached  the  river  side.  There  a  boat  awaited  h^r, 
the  same  which  had  carried  Melchior  to  her  longing  arnis,  on  the  se- 
cret visit  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  As  she  stepped  over  the 
Mde  aud  took  her  seat  in  the  little  skiff,  the  menioiy  of  that  delicious 
meeting  ro^e  upon  her  mind,  and  overpowered  the  sorrow  which  was 
stealing  upon  her,  at  every  step  which  took  her  fiom  tlic  scenes  of 
her  youth.  But  now,  revived  and  re-assured,  she  would  not  suffer 
another  retrospection  to  interfere  with  the  forward  movement  of  her 
thoughts — she  would  look  back  no  more.  A  Icagae  foni  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  she  safoly  met  the  Bayoune  Dilii^ence  in  which  her 
pUce  was  secured.  There  she  took  leave  of  Felix,  and  stepped  into 
the  crowded  carriage,  where  she  had  to  commence  her  seric.>4of  inas- 
qurade  concealments  in  a  mood  but  little  suited  f«r  the  practice  of 
such  antics.  She  protested  to  me,  during  her  recital  ef  events,  that 
nothing  connected  With  her  stolen  journey  equalled,  in  irksomeness, 
if  not  in  actual  sufT-'rin^,  the  neceosity  of  supporting  her  assumed 
character,  of  talking /^a/oi5  to  her  fellow  travellers,^  and  falsely  an- 
swering all  their  inquisitive  demands  as  to  her  birth,  parentage,  and 
connexions. 

Quitting  the  Diligence  at  Lourdes,  she  proceeded  on  foot,  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  Gave,  skirted  Pierrefitte,  slept  in  a  cottage 
inu  at  L\iz,  and  continued  the  course  of  the  valley  (tf  Baircges  till 
she  reached  Gedro,  wh»ncc  she  struck  off,  by  the  route  I  took  after- 
wards, into  the  valley  of  Heas,  and  thence  into  that  of  Estaube, 
where  she  so9Q  discovered  the  Cagot's  hut,  that  bourne  of  the  long- 
sought  security,  to  attain  which  she  had  suffered  po  much. 

But  on  approaching  this  piace  of  rendezvous,  a  thousand  heretofore 
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unknou^'n  emotions  rashed  upon  hef.  The  whole  force  of  every  fem- 
inine feeling  seemed  to  a^s'iil,  instead  of  asiiisting  her.  The  wild 
anxiety  to  clasp  her  lover  in  her  Jirms,  whieh  had  hitherto  urged 
Jier  on — fhs  longinor  desire  to  pour  outrnto  his  boaom  the  flood  ot  her 
secret  thoughts— ail  this  seemed. checked  at  once  ;  and  she  fell  an 
oppression  of  spirits,  a  stagnation  of  feelin<r,  instead  of  the  buoyant 
delight  which  had,  up  till  then,  supported  her.  She  feared  she  had 
gone  too  far — that  delicacy  was  violated  as  doty  had  been  defied  — and 
that,  instead  of  the  fond  embrace  of  an  enraptured  lover,  sh*  miuhi 
have  to  encounter  the  chill  triumph  of  a  contemptuous  conqueror. 
It  was  thus  phe  was  tortured  by  the  cruel  tears  which  woman  is  the 
h  ?ir  to,  which  make  her  douht  the  generous  hearts  that  love  her  best 
for  every  step  the  world  calls  weakness,  and  value  hertlic  most  when 
she  consider*  herself  of  least  price.  There  may  be  men — and  women 
do  well  perhaps  to  cherish  the  belief—who  despise  he  beings  that 
doat  on  them,  but  still  there  are  few  such;  and  Mrlchior  and  his  like 
were  none  of  them.  Malvide  would  have  felt  this  too,  confidently 
and  pr<»u«lly,  had  n^tthat  passing  shade  of  female  distrust — distrust 
of  h  Tielf  rathnr  than  him — discoloured  the  truth  awhile,  and  thrown 
an  uncertain  hue  upon  the  perspective  which  she  was  yet  destined 
to  enjoy. 

She  trembled  as  she  gazed  on  tKe  hut  to  which^  her  limbs  seemed  to 
refuse  to  bear  her.  Once,  in  ihe  conflict  of  feeling,  which  oppressed 
her,  and  alimist  bent  her  to  the  earth,  she  resolved  to  abandon  her  in- 
tenlion  and  return  home.  But  an  undefinahle  pang  accompanied  the 
lh«»u:;ht,  that  seemed  to  carry  de<piir  in  its  suggestion.  She  started 
forward  on  her  path,  and,  as  if  she  had  been  flying  from  all  the  com« 
biued  evil.^  of  lift?,  she  hurried  up  to  the  well  known  door  of  the  hut 
At  every  step  she  expected  to  meet  Melchior,  and  she  shuddered  with 
terror  eicb  in^tajt  lest  he  mi«/hl  appear.  Arrived  at  the  threshold  she 
paui^ed  once  niore,  and  she  felt  a  fiintne^s  come  across  her  brow.  She 
hastily  knocked,  and  at  the  same  moment  she  raised  the  latch  ;  and, 
totterinjr  into  the  room,  she  sank  into  a  chiir.  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  haml^  in  terror  of  the  enf'ounter  she  so  dreaded,  yet  so  longed  for. 

It  wa?4  evening.  Tho  old  Cagot  couple  were  at  their  meals  of  rru- 
cluuh.  Surprisfid  at  the  abrupt  entrance  of  a  female,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  district,  but  still  a  stranger,  they  both  for  a  moment 
pr.iserl.  The  old  man,  however,  carelessly  resumed  hia  occupation, 
while  bi^  more  atnive  and  more  luneficent  helpmate  rose  and  approach- 
ed the  agitated  girl. 

3falvido  answered  her  first  »<ind  words  by  an  iaquirinv  stare  aroond 
the  chamber;  and  when  the  old  woman  really  recognised  her,  and  gare 
cxpresr^ion  to  her  astonishment  and  pleasure,  she  quickly  asked  if  Mel- 
choir  were  there?  Being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  exclaimed, 
♦•Thank  Cod!  thank  God!  "  and  a  flood  of  tears  gave  relief  to  her 
heart,  whi'h  seemed  strained  to  bursting. 

The  hind  hearted  old  woman  had  not  saflicient  of  that  tormenting  in- 
telliwfttice  whi'^h  just  sees  enouorh  into  one's  sorrows  to  make  it  wish  to 
pry  deeper.  She  only  perceived  ihat  the  young  lady  wept;  she  dji  not 
itiquire  nor  care  for  the  cJmse,  bnt  confined  her  efforts  to  lessen  the  ef- 
fect.    She  was  just  doll  enough  to  know  that  tliat  is  best  done  by  icav- 
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ing  the  disease  to  its  own  care;  and  a  few  minates  proved  the  justiee 
of  her  calculation,  by  Malvide*s  recovered  composure,  a  weight  of  wo 
having  apparently  been  heaved  from  her  breast. 

But  this  unnatural  respite  did  not  continue  long.  A  sudden  shock 
came  actons  her  mind  once  more,  in  the  thought  that  his  absence  might 
be  caused  by  displeasure  at  the  bold  step  she  hud  taken — by  danger — 
by  death  even — and  she  shook  in  every  joint  while  the  last  horrid  con- 
jecture seemed  to  freeze  her  heart.  She  summoned  strength  enough  to 
iftqaire  from  the  old  woman  if  her  lover  had  not  been  at  the  hut,  or 
had  sent  no  messenger?  The  chilling  negatives  that  answered  these 
anxioos  questions  completed  her  wretchedness,  ^he  now  felt  indeed 
forlorn,  and  almost  abandoned.  If  Melchior  were  indeeed  tSen  ilK— a 
prisoner — wounded!  Such  were  alone  the  frightful  probabilities  her 
iiincy  conjured  up;  for,  after  n  moment*s  thot^ght,  she  would  not,  could 
not  snflTer  the  degrading  notion  of  hij  abandonment  of  her  to  linger  in 
her  brain,  and  to  believe  Aim  dead,  w:\s  to  her  worse  th;in  death.  Eve- 
ry fec^ling  of  self  was  then  forgotten,  and  her  only  considerations  were 
given  for  his  s*ifety. 

This  was  a  night  of  unmitigated  misery  to  our  poor  heroine. — The 
grateful  old  mistress  of  the  hut  did  all  she  could  to  alleviate  her  dis- 
tress. The  spare  room,  always  ready  for  the  chnnce  guests  which  ad- 
venture might  bring  thpre,  was  put  into  its  best  trim.  Mulvide  hnd  ex- 
perienced its  shelter  before,  und  she  reckoned  on  finding  enough  for  her 
wantfi;  but  as  things  were,  accomniodntion  more  inditferent  still  would 
have  amply  suited  her  desires.  ^  he  scarcely  felt  the  texture  of  the  bed 
she  pressed,  and  seemed  alive  only  to  seosntions  of  mental  suffering. 
Her  first  rational  determination  was  to  write  immediately  to  Felix.  She 
bad  promised  him  to  do  so,  when  .anticipating  different  results  lo  what 
she  DOW  thought  her  too  hasty  journey;  and  she  sat  down  to  redeem 
her  pledge  to  her  faithful  assistant,  so  agonized  as  to  be  scarcely  com- 
preheosible.  Enough  was,  however,  said  to  explain  the  distress,  and 
intimate  the  possible  peril  of  her  situation;  and  the  letter  was  de- 
spatched by  day-break,  in  the  care  of  the  old  woman,  who  undertook 
to  forward  it  from  Gedro  to  the  post  town  of  8t  Sauvenr;  and  at  the 
same  tiiu$  she  promised  to  procure  a  safe  msssenger  with  a  horse  to 
Gross  the  mountain  pnths  to  Bagneres  de  Luchon  for  the  little  trunk, 
for  the  receipt  of  which  our  poor  heroine,  under  the  signature  of  Jac- 
queline I'Heureux,  gave  a  proper  authorization. 

These  matters  arranged,  Mulvide  felt  something  less  miserable. 
There  b,  even  in  anxiety  like  her*s,  a  relief  unspeakable  in  the  bare 
eifort  at  exe.tion,  a  remedy  for  distress,  which  the  sluggard  half  of 
Boankind  does  not  comprehend.  Malvide  having  done  all  that  depended 
opon  her,  had  only  to  endure  the  lingering  torments  of  suspense  for  fulf 
five  days,  from  the  time  her  letter  to  Felix  was  despatched,  until  the 
hour  when  that  devoted  fellow  presented  himself  at  the  do>r  of  the 
hut,  habited  in  the  groti*sque  disguise,  borrowed  or  bought  from  some 
disgarnished  pilgrim,  at  which  I  myself  soon  afterwards  stssred. 

Qis  yonng  mistress's  delight  may  be  imagined,  by  those  who  can 
have  pictured  the  anguish  of  her  solitary  state.  Felix  was  nearly  as 
much  rejoiced,  in  being  the  means  of  relieving  her  agitation.     Almost 
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without  a  word  of  inquiry  or  salntatiou,  and  waiving  all  those  ceremO-* 
nioos  preparations,  which  \pss  pructised  and  less  considerate  confidents 
delight  in,  he  put  a  letter  into  Malvide^s  hand.  To  break  the  seal,  aU 
DQost  devour  the  contents  with  her  eyes,  and  next  the  paper  with  kisses, 
was  the  work  of  a  rainute;  for  the  letter  was  a  short  one,  and  from 
Melchior.  It  was  scrawled  hurriedly,  at  the  vet'y  moment  of  a  victory 
over  the  Baron  D'Eroles  and  his  fanatics;  but  it  said  enough  in  one  or 
two' lines  to  stamp  it,  in  Malvide*s  regard,  as  the  roost  precious  epistle 
she  had  ever  received,  even  from  Melchoir.  It  told  that  he  was  safe — 
that  he  was  hf.r*s  as  ever — and  that  he  had  not  received  the  letter  she 
had  so  faithfully  promised,  and  he  so  ardently  looked  for.  Here  then 
was  the  whole  mystery  of  his  non-appearance  plainly  cleared  up,  and 
m  a  way  so  simple,  that  a  hysteric  laugh  burst  from  the  delighted  girl, 
at  her  own  expense.  In  all  the  conjectures  of  her  miserable  incerti- 
tude, the  easiest,  the  most  natural  of  all,  had  never  crossed  her  mind  r 
her  all  important  epistle  had  mis-carried;  and  to  that  moment  her  lover 
was  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  situation,  and  of  her  close  neighborhood 
to  him,  for  he  was  only  a  few  leagues  distant  across  tho  mountain  fron- 
Vier. 

Malvide  very  soon  found  time  to  inquire  with  anxious  solicitude  for 
her  parents,  whose  sufferings  she  imagined  and  deeply  felt  for.  Felix 
gave  a  trite,  but  feeling  description  of  their  emotion  and  affright,  when 
It  was  discovered  that  Malvide  had  fled — the  teiirs  and  lamentations  of 
the  mother,  mixed  with  reproaches  to  the  cruel  father,  who  drove  her 
daughter  to,  despair — the  half  stifled  misery  of  the  proud  and  cold 
blooded  Vicomte — the  ulann  of  the  servants — and  the  agitation  of  the 
discarded  lover.  Felix  declared,  that  though  he  scan-ely  pitied  any  one 
of  the  chief  trio,  he  could  hardly  restrain  hiit  tears,  when,  as  a  last 
desperate  hope  of  discovery,  the  Vicornte  ordered  the  river  to  be  dnie-' 
ged;  and  tottered,  pale  and  trembling,  himself 'into  the  first  boat,  while 
the  worn  out  mother  sank  fainting  on  the  bank. 

At  this  part  of  his  recital  Malvide  wrung  her  hands,  and  wept  bitter- 
ly, at  the  thought  of  the  miseiy  which  thrse  nnwi:<e  parents  had  made 
her  the  means  of  inflicting  on  them.     But  then  came  Felixes  account  of 
his  own.  sufferings,  when  the  receipt  of  her  and  Don  Melchior's  letters, 
enclosing  one  for  her,  told  him  of  their  double  disappointment,  and  of 
her  destitute  state.     Then  without  a.  moment*8  delay,   he  resolved  to 
set  out  to  join  her,  and  to  go  at  all  risks  into  Spain,  and  bring  Don  Mel- 
chior to  her.     He  did  not  tell  exactly  this  extent  of  his  intentions  to  his 
old  master  and  mistress,  but  he  swore  to  them  that  he  would' set  oo^ia 
search  of  their  daughter,  and   that  he  would  never  return  without  tid- 
ings of  her.     His  preparations  were  soon  made.     He  took  care  secretly 
to  forward  a  guitar,  and  some  little  portable  luxuries,  for  Malvide; 
and  providing  himself  with  the  before-noticed  apt  disguise  for  frontier 
travelling  in  such  times,   furnished  with  a  passport,  and  more  money 
than  he  could  require,  he  set  offhand  journeyed  night  and  day,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  Casot's,  hut,  and  threw  himself— not  unexpectedly,  for 
she  reckoned  on  his  zeal — before  his  delighted  and  agitated  mistress. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  Felix  did  not  linger  long  in  the  hut. 
Even  had  his  own  inclination  prompted  any  loss  oftime,  the  exigency 
of  the  case  would  have  overcome  it.     But  he  was  anxious  to  be  gone, 
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for  he  was  a  feltaw  of  an  adventnroos  ipirit;  he  longed  to  mix  in  the 
ftrajige  com(Nin]|r»  to  be  looked  for  at  the  other  side  of  the  hilla;  and  he 
felt  proudly  anxious  to  signalize  himself  in  the  service  of  his  attached 
mistress,  and  of  the  gallant  lover  with  whom  her  destinies  were  now 
for  ever  to  be  joined.  A  little  time  served  for  his  scanty  preparaptions — 
a  heartv  mealj  a  few  hoar's  repose,  his  relics  and  amolets  pat  in  proper 
order,  his  false  beard  replaced  on  his  chioi  and  his  staff  grasped  firmly 
in  his  hand — and  away  he  tradged  across  the  mountains,  followed  by 
Malvide's  anxious  looks,  which  seemed  to  oot-pace  his  steps,  and  woulil 
have  |>enetrated  the  secrets  of  distance  and  time. 

The  adventures  of  Felix  on  this  expedition,  would  have  formed  one 
of  the  naost  amusing  of  modern  pilgrimages,  hhd  I  room  for  such  an 
epbode.  But  I  must  slur  over  his  meetmgs  with  the  various  curious 
characters  which  at  that  time  abounded  in  cfp:iin;  the  accidents  which 
for  many  days  retarded  his  main  object;  his  lallillz  in  with  Father 
Munoz,  whom  he  immediately  recognised  as  Pon  Melchior*s  old  friend; 
and  his  rencontre  with  the  villain  Sanchez,  who,  in  his  presence,  and 
deceived  by  his  professed  opinions,  avowed  to  the  monk  his  intention 
of  OHirdermg  Don  Melchior,  and  set  out  for  his  quarters,  under  a  treach^ 
erous  semblance  ef  patriotism,  to  eiTect  his  purpose.  To  prevent  it, 
however,  two  obstacles  were  in  the  way — Father  Munoz's  and  Felix's 
disapproval.  The  strange  circumstances  of  this  gratuitous  villany  re- 
vives! all  the  old  warmth  of  the  monk's  attachment;  and  he  immediate- 
ly despatched  Felix,  furnished  with  passes  of  security  against  the  out- 
rages of  ^he  Royalists  bands,  to  outmarch  the  intended  assassin,  and 
pot  Don  Melchior  on  his  guard,  tie  entered  fully  into  Felix's  confi> 
dence,  who  told  him  not  only  of  the  coniinaed  attachment  of  his  o?d 
friend  for  Matvide,  but  entrusted  him  with  the  secret  of  her  present  re- 
treat, certain  that,  in  the  result  of  any  accident  to  t)on  Melchior,  the 
Monk  would  xUe  hW  his  powerful  influence  for  her  prolectton.  Felix 
little  knew  the  chord  he  touched  on,  when'  he  sounded  the  praises  of 
Malvide;  and  the  only  return  asked  by  Father  Munoz,  for  his  solemn 
promises  of  protection  to  th:it  dear  object,  was  a  profound  secrecy,  at 
to  his  having  been  informed  of  her  circumstances  and  situation. 

Felix  thought  that  was  ihe  least  return  he  could  make  for  so  impor- 
tant a  protection,  and  being  discreet  as  well  as  zealous,  he  never  viola- 
ted his  promises  to  the  monk;  and  neither  Melch7or  nor  Malvide,  knew 
the  guanlinn  that  protected  the  latter,  duriitg  a  lawless  and  hazardous 
interval,  until  Father  l^iunoz  informed  his  friend  of  the  fact,  and  al- 
lowed the  an  opportunity  for  knowing,  how  far  I  too  had  shared  in  the 
safety  secured  to  the  hut,  by  his  peremptory  orders  for  its  inviolability. 

The  marches  and  countermarches  perpetually  employing  I  on  Mel- 
chior and  his  fellow  pursuers  of  the  fugitive  fanatics,  made  it  a  difKcult 
matter  for  the  pretended  pilgrim  to  come  into  actual  contact  with  him. 
The  object  was  at  last  attained.  F}e  found  Don  Melrhior;  warned 
him  of  the  projected  attempt  against  his  life;  informed  him  of  the  situ- 
ation of  her,  for  whom  alohe  he  thought  that  life  worth  preserving;  and 
bearing  a  hasty  but  eloquent  letter  from  the  gallant  soldier  to  his  faith- 
ful mistress,  with  instructions  for  the  formiition  of  a  miniature  tele- 
graph, and  signals  for  its  use,  Felix  oiice  more  bent  bis  steps  towards 
the  secret  hold  of  the  lovers,  and  never  paused  in  his  career,  until  the 
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Tery  evening  when  I  so  anexpectedly  formed  one  of  the  portj  lUnong 
whom  he  aJighted. 

The  march  of  circumstances  from  that  moment  has  been,  I  hope,  as 
clearly  as  it  was  truly  traced.  I  have  made  ni}  recital  of  previous 
transactions  bear  mainly  on  points  of  immediate  interest  to  my  heroine. 
Any  oversight  in  those  little  dovetailings  which  make  a  narrative  more 
perfect,  will  he  readily  dispensed  with  for  the  attainment  of  my  straight- 
forward object,  of  coming  to  ihe  sitaation  of  chief  importance,  in  what 
1  have  chosen  to  denominate,  like  the  rest,  a  tale.  And  I  now  resume 
the  narrative  of  events,  at  the  place  where  I  again  became  an  actual 
observer  of  them;  feeling  all  the  relief,  which  one  naturally  experiencn 
in  getting  rid  of  a  second-hand  story,  and  having  only  to  deal  with 
such  facts,  as  one  can  vouch  for  on  one's  own  authority. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

The  general  reader  can  scarcely  imagine  the  hesitation  with  which 
writers  record  events  arising  from,  or  connected  with  their  personal  ad- 
ventures, livery  occurrence  out  of  the  common  track  has  an  air  of  fie- 
tion  or  improbability,  and  every  character  at  all  uncommon,  is  consid- 
ered out  of  nature.  But  a  little  reflection  would  remove  many  of  those 
impressions.  The  very  facts  that  on  paper  always  look  so  unreal,  are 
in  every  day  life  perpetually  happening  around  us;  and  many  a  scene 
performed  by  our  own  circle,  or  m  which  we  take  a  part,  only  want  to 
be  printed,  to  make  them  pass  the  bounds  of  belief.  The  fact  is,  that 
it  is  the  fewness  of  those  varied  passages  of  life  which  are  recorded, 
that  gives  to  them  this  apocryphal  air.  Were  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
living  romances  of  the  time  to  be  given  to  the  world,  those  inventions 
which  have  staggered  credulity,  would  be  pronounced  tame  and  insipid, 
and  all  would  declare  that  every  one  can  vouch  for  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  romance  is  the  mere  common  place  of  life,  and,  like  some 
of  the  general  phenomena  of  nature,  is  incredible  only  to  those  who  do 
not  examine  into  that  which  forms  the  very  essence  of  their  own  being. 

I  have  been  led  to  say  this  much,  from  the  rather  singular  nature  of 
the  circumstances  which  combined  to  give  a  tone  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  marvellous,  to  the  situations  in  which  fate  had  placed  the 
chief  personages  connected  with  the  story  I  pm  telling..  Both  the  per- 
sons and  the  events  are  certainly  somewhat-out  of  the  track  of  ordinary 
affairs,  and  it  is  of  course  for  that  reason,  I  have  chosen  to  record  them 
here ;  but  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  not  return  to  their  actual  pres- 
ence now,  with  the  less  sympathy,  for  jcnowing  that  they  were  subject 
to  the  same  kind  of  influences,  which  have  most  probably,  some  time 
or  other,  chequered  the  life  of  every  individual  reader,  who  may  cast  » 
line  of  thought  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  memory. 

Don  Melchior,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  fast  recovering  from  his 
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Wovnd,  under  the  skill  of  the  monk,  and  the  attention  of  MalVide; 
The  particulars  of  their  by-gone  days  which  I  have  sketched,  were 
gleaned  chiefly  during  the  interval  between  the  attempted  murder  of  my 
hero  and  his  convalescence.  When  Mai  vide  acquired,  in  the  certainty 
of  her  lover's  safety,  a  little  p'^rtion  of  her  natural  gaiety,  she  used 
often  to  revert  to  the  strange  circumstances  of  her  Casot  diiguise,  and 
the  senablnnce  of  harf-idiotcy  and  deformity,  which  she  was  forced  to 
wear;  to  her  early  fears  of  my  being  leagued  in  some  way  with  her 
friends  or  Melchior's  enemies;  to  her  recovered  confidence,  and  again 
recurring  apprehensions  on  the  visit  of  ^^erjeant  Passepartout,  and  the 
murderer — from  the  mention  of  whom  she  shrank.  As  for  me,  I  at 
times  doubted  the  identity  of  the  person  who  now  conversed  with  me 
so  freely.  1  felt  often  as  if  something  was  wanting  to  thereality  of  the 
leene;  as  if  the  hut  was  but  half  furnished  With  its  stock  of  mortal 
moveables,  and  that  the  limping,  hooded,  and  fancied  uriy  girl  shotdd 
be  therei  to  make  all  ^eal  and  right.  More  than  once  did  Malvide  grati- 
fy my  somewhat  skeptical  anxiety,  by  arraneing  her  capulet  as  she  was 
wont  to  do  in  her  disguise,  and  sportively  mimicking  her  oicn  voice  and 
gesture — and  I  have  been  startled,  while  she  limped  before  mci  as 
though  1  gazed  on  the  accurate  likeness  of  some  well  known  but  pn- 
pleasing  object.  Her  hood  thrown  aside,  and  her  beauteous  face  beam- 
ms  out,  I  was  again  both  satisfied  and  contented  as  to  her  identity. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Melchior's  surprise,  at  the  free  avowal  which 
Father  Munoz  made  to  him  df  the  cause  of  his  mysterious  disappear- 
ance and  temporary  abandonment  of  the  world.  He  could  scarcely 
credit  the  possibility  of  his  friend's  boyish  passion  for  Malvide;  and 
still  more  did  it  appear  impossible  that  it  could  yet  linger  in  the  breast 
whieh  had  undergone  such  thorough  revolutions  of  passion  and  feeling, 
such  total  change  of  sentiment,  and  which  now  beat  with  emotions  so 
wide  of  that  one.  If  even  Melchoir  was  skeptical  on  a  point  which  in- 
volved deep  adoration  for  the  object  of  his  own  idolatry,  well  might  my 
readers  be  se — but  they  will  perhaps  admit  the  stronghold  taken  of  the 
heart  by  a  first  passion,  and  acknowledge,  with  a  conscious  sigh,  the 
spell  it  casts  over  the  mind,  which  neW  scenes,  new  sentiments,  new 
fortunes,  new  worlds  cannot  dissolve.  ' 

Afalvide  was  still  more  astonished  at  this  revelation,  which  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  convey  to  her,  to  account  for  the  monk's  repug- 
nance to  another  meeting  with  her.  Her  incredulity,  however,  can  be 
believed  by  those  who  comprehend  the  delicate  texture  of  a  truly  mod- 
est mind,  conscious  of  its  purity,  but  ignorant  of  its  worth.  When  she 
was  at  length  convinced  by  the  solemn  assurances  of  her  lover,  strength- 
ened by  my  poor  confirmation,  of  the  real  nature  of  Father  Munoz's 
feelings,  she  fled  from  almost  the  sound  of  his^name:  so  little  was  she 
gratified  at  this  triumphant  proof  of  her  external  charms,  and  so  still 
less  desirous  of  confirming  it  by  a  display  of  her  mental  excellence. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  mutual  motive  for  avoidance,  ^Malvide 
and  the  monk  were  about  to  have  one  meeting  by  their  joint  consent, 
and  one  of  a  nature  fit  to  shake  to  the  very  foundation  the  structure  of 
self-denial  which  he  at  least  hnd  been  raising. 

Don  Melchior,  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  being  sufficiently  recover- 
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ed  to  move  ont  of  tho  hat,  and  with  all  the  delicacy  which  the  mbjeci 
required,  told  Father  Munoz  of  his  and  Malvide'a  aoxjoos  desire  that  a 
marriage  shoaid  be  immediately  solemnized  between  th.-io,  each  aa 
would  bind  them  by  religions  contract,  although  under  present  circam- 
slances  no  legal  ceremony  could  possibly  taUe  place.  The  delicacy  of 
Malvide's  situation,  or,  as  «Aefeltit,  the  mdelicacy,  inevitable  as  it  waa« 
made  this  st»p  imperative;  and  it  became  the  more  urgent,  from  the 
fears  of  both  herself  and  Melchior,  that  wen)  not  snch  a  bar  thrown  m 
the  way,  the  obstinate  parents  might  discover  their  retreat,  and  at  anjr 
moment  tear  them  asunder.  Once,  however,  joined  together  by  the 
ties  of  religion,  they  would  possess  a  guarantee  n>r  safely  that  no  re- 
sentment would  venture  to  violate.  Malvide  might  without  reproach  or 
scandal,  devote  herself  to  her  sacred  duties  towards  him,  who  would  be 
then  in  the  sight  of  heaven  her  awn — while  the  promptest  measures 
might  be  taken  to  tie  the  legal  knot  which  would  make  her  wholly  bia. 
All  this  was  put  plainly  and  calmly,  but  forcibly  by  Melcbior^o  hia 
friend;  and  he  ended  with  a  requ<sst  that  the  monk  would  conseot  to 
sanction  the  measure,  and  nominate  some  one  from  among  hia  atrag- 
gling  brethren  to  officiate  on  the  occasion. 

Father  Munoz  listened  composedly   and  unmoved;  and  when  Mel- 
chior had  finished  speaking,  he  said  m  a  dignified  and  solemn  tone, 

'*  I  have  listened,  my  friend,  with  attention,  but  I  had  anticipated  all 
yon  meant  to  say.  Could  you  have  supposed  me  so  indiflferent  to  your 
happiness — ^to  Aer'«— -as  not  to  have  weighed  well  every  circumaianee 
of  your  present  situation  ?  You  believe  me  oppressed,  with  ihooghta  of 
more  magnitude,  but  I  have  yet  room  enough  lefk  in  my  mind  for  con- 
siderations which  embrace  your  happiness.  My  personal  views  are  bc»- 
yond  this  world,  but  I  still  possess  feelings  for  its  affairs,  when  the  weal 
of  others  is  at  stake.  Witness  the  contents  of  this  girdle,  this  sabre, 
these  copies  of  correspondence,  this  form,  worn  already  by  fut^ue,  a 
constitution  breaking  fastl-^Yes,  Melchior,  your  welfare  is  dear  to  me, 
and  1  have  not  forgotten  it  I  enter  into  all  your  thoughts,  and  am 
ready  to  aid  your  wishes;  nor  shall  you  seek  a  stranger  to  perform  the 
most  important  action  which  involves  your  happiness.  /  will  unite  you 
with  Malvide!  At  the  altar  of  God  1  will  meet  her,  with  feelings  of 
subdued  yet  nndiminished  strength ;  glowing  with  a  flame  as  bright  and 
pure  as  the  incense  that  shall  burn  before  roe;  and  mounting  up,  like  it, 
an  offering  to  heaven,  while  I  perform  a  double  sacrifice,  worthy  a 
Christian  priest,  and  fitting  a  sintul  man!*' 

Against  this  decision  of  the  priest  there  was  no  appeal;  his  manner 
had  a  stamp  of  authority  upon  it  that  prevented  dissent,  and  silenced 
opposition;  and  even  Melchior,  his  conqueror  in  the  field,  felt  an  node- 
scribable  sense  of  awe,  while  singly  in  the  presence  of  this  strange 
being,  whose  influence  seemed  to  extend  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  This  unexpected  arrangement  was  communicated  by  Mel- 
chior to  Malvide;  and  she,  allbough  with  feelings  of  infinite  constraint, 
consented.  I  was  informed  of  Father  Munoz's  determination,  by  her 
and  Melchior  jointly ;  and  to  me  was  lefl  the  management  of  the  exte- 
rior matters  leading  to  the  ceremony,  which  was  fixed  for  the  morrow. 
7p  five  as  much  aolenmity  as  possible  to  the  marriage,  it  was  deci- 
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ded  that  it  should  be  perforiped  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vii^pn,  in  the  Vale 
of  Heas,  before  noticed.  Don  Melchior's  weak  state  made  it  necessarj 
that  he  should  be  carried  there,  in  the  easiest  kind  of  litter  to  be  hastily 
constructed;  and  to  secure  as  much  respectability  as  was  consistent 
with  secrecy,  and  the  limited  extent  of  present  connexions,  it  was  set^ 
tied,  that  the  duty  of  giving  away  the  bride  shoaki  devolve  on  Serjeant 
Passepartout — ray  religion  incapacitating  me  from  sncb  an  iniportant 
task.  I  was  depn'ed  to  make  the  communication  to  my  friend  the  Ser- 
jeant, and  I  immediately  crossed  the  ravine  to  his  qusAters,  to  Jose  no 
time  on  my  mission. 

When  tne  ssrjeant  saw  me  scrambling  np  the  roughest  and  shortest 
path,  but  which  was  not  till  I  was  almost  close  to  the  rock  on  which  he 
sat  reading,  he  started  up  and  rushed  towards  me,  dashing  down  his 
book,  and  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  black  silk  night-cap,  which  he  hasti- 
ly took  from  his  uead  for  that  purpose,  and  to  salute  me  at  the  same 
time. 

**  Good  evening,  Serjeant,**  said  I,  pttfling  forbrea4;h. 

The  Serjeant  seemed  as  much  out  of  wind  as  myself,  for  he  aqneesed 
By  hand  and  sobbed,  but  did  ^ot  speak 

*'  Why,  what's  the  matter?'*  said  I',  **  you  are  not  ill,  I  hope?" 

'*  No— nothing— never  mind — not  at  all  ill — "  answered  he,  with 
averted  face — *'  net  t//,  hut  saere  peste!  these  fellows  have  no  right  to 
eport  with  one's  feelin^i  in  this  way!" 

"  Who?     What  ?     Pray  explain,"  said  I,  anxiously. 

*'  I  etiiCt  explain,"  rephed  he — ^"  don't  yon  sec  I  can't  ?  Corse  tlus 
sensibility  of  mine,  it  plays  the  very  devil  with  a  man's  comfort — but 
then  the  women  like  it " — added  hd,  looking  full  in  my  face,  with  a 
brisk  and  smirking  expression  on  his;  "  they  like  it,  depend  upon  it 
they  do;  and  this  very  fellow,  this  Racine  here,  with  aU  his  poetry, 
could  not  make  his  way  faster  to  a  female  heart  by  wriung  his  verses, 
than  I  could  by  weeping  over  them.  Yes,  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  of 
it;  I  have  cried  mvself  sick,  (blowing  hu  nose  fiercely)  ay,  quite  sick 
of  the  sorrows  ot  this  dear  Iphisenie  (taking  np  the  book,)  and  my 
tears  dry  up  agnin  as  if  a  furnace  blew  its  blast  over  them:  such  is  my 
indignation  at  the  cruel  brute  of  a  father  who  would  have  sacrificed  her. 
And  as  to  that  Achilles,  my  own  namesake,  a  brave  soldier  though,  we 
must  allow  that,  he'd  have  fought  the  devil  to  give  him  his  due  ;  but  if 
he  had  had  a  friend  like  me  in  all  Aulide,  he'd  have  carried  the  girl  off, 
in  spite  of  every  impediment,  and  I'd  have  helped  him!  Ay,  may  I 
perish  if  I  would  not  have  married  them  myself  i  " 

I  could  scarcely  avoid  taking  off  my  hat,  and  makinc  a  low  bow  to 
the  memory  of  Racine,  for  having  so  opportunely  worked  np  the  feel- 
ings of  the  seijeant,  to  suit  the  very  purpose  1  had  in  hand.  I  saw  that 
he  was  in  the  vein,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  point.  A  very 
few  words  sufficed  to  state  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  in  a  fewer  stul 
he  gave  his  delighted  consent  to  perform  the  part  assigned  him,  winding 
up  with  a  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  the  intended  bride,  as  fervent  as 
if  he  had  been  her  father  a  thousand  times  ever. 

I  returned  soon  to  the  hut,  recounted  the  success  of  my  application, 
helped  my  friends  to  a  laugh  on  the  strength  of  the  Serjeant's  heroics, 
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and  employed  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  preparing  the  <<  order  of  th# 
pro'cesdion  for  the  morrowr." 

The  morrow  came,  and  a  bright  sky  and  clear  atmosphere  smiled 
propitiously  on  the  day.  Don  Melchior  felt  a  whole  month^s  amend- 
ment to  have  resulted  from  the  happy  feelings  of  one  night.  He  arose 
early,  asflisted  by  his  faithful  aoldier  servant,  who  with  one  of  bis 
carnrades  ibrmed  the  whole  suite  of  the  late  commander  of  so  many 
hnndreds. 

He  was  cheerful  and  looked  well,  and  Malvide  was  a  living  emblem 
of  the  best  feelings  of  the  mind  acting  on  nn  enlarged  and  lofty  spirit: 
her  bearing  was  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  day.  She  looked  con- 
■pious  of  the  serious  station  she  occupi  d ;  but  t tie  tender  sentiments 
which  filled  her  heart,  save  her  an  air  of  blended  dignity  and  soAnesSy 
which  was  at  once  striking  and  soothing.  I,  accommpanied  by  the 
monk,  arrived  early  at  the  hut  from  Gedro;  Serjeant  Passepartout,  with 
four  of  his  men,  soon  joined  us,  and  aller  the  form  of  breakfastitag  was 
gone  throufh  by  the  chief  actors  in  this  scene,  we  prepared  for  our  de- 
scent into  the  valley  where  the  chapel  stood. 

Father  Munoz  abstained  from  entering  the  hut,  or  having  lhegrati6- 
cation  of  speaking  to  his  friend,  so  scrupulously  did  he  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  meeting  with  Miilvide,  until  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  be  might 
safely  trust  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  those  matured  and  cultivated 
charms,  which  in  their  Very  opening  had  so  inflamed  his  youthful  miod» 
and  even  in  his  latti  unexpected  meeting  with  them,  while  shrouded  in 
the  semblance  of  death  itself,  had  shaken  his  heart  to  its  inmost  depths. 
He  therefore  lingered  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  sight  of  the  hut,  and 
ready  to  precede  our  advance  as  soon  as  we  set  out. 

In  a  very  little  time  we  were  on  our  march.  Don  Melchior  lay  on  a 
kind  of  couch,  composed  of  mattrasses  and  bolsters,  placed  on  bnnches 
of  pine,  and  carried  at  amrs  length  by  Serjeant  Passepartout's  kiad- 
hearted  soldiers,  who  were  relieved  at  intervals  by  Don  Melchior *■  ser- 
vant and  his  comrade.  The  narrowness  of  the  paths  made  it  imposm- 
ble  for  Malvide  to  walk  beside  her  lover,  as  she  two  or  three  times  at» 
tempted;  but  she  followed  close  t  >  his  litter,  leaning  on  my  arm;  while 
Serjeant  Passepartout,  with  a  soliritnde  at  once  respectful  and  pafernatf 
kept  as  close  to  H.t  as  possible,  with  an  expression  of  fatherly  impor- 
tance and  gravity  on  his  countenance,  quite  suited  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  office  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil. 

Descending  at  a  gentle  yet  steady  pace,  and  only  halting  occasion- 
ally for  a  few  minutes  to  rest  the  bearers,  we  soon  reached  the  level 
f round  of  the  valley,  and  led  by  the  monk,  we  arrived  at  the  pon- 
erons  rock,*  which  I  have  before  noticed,  and  there  following  the 
example  of  our  holy  guide,  a  short  pause  was  made,  and  all  the  par- 
ty knelt — those  who  felt  it  a  duty— saying  a  short  prayer  to  the  Vir- 
gin, (who,  as  tradition  testifies,  once  honored  this  rock  by  her  ap- 
pearance upon  it)  and  such  of  us  as  were  skeptical,  going  through 
tha  ceremony  from  courtesy  to  our  companions. 

Once  more  in  movement,  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Heas  soob 
appeared  to  us  situated  m  the  oval  depth  of  the  circus  which  termi- 

*  This  rock  measures  nearly  tfiOO  cubit  feet. 
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nates  the  valley.  The  desolate  majesty  of  this  temple  is  amsxingly 
rmpressive.  Encircled  by  abrupt  and  barren  moantains,  it  stands  in 
its  solitude,  as  a  type  of  religion  amidst  the  desert  asperities  of  the 
mind  ;  and  softening  by  its  benignant  influence  the  rude  sublimities 
of  nature.  The  situation  of  this  elegant  structure  in  the  midst  of 
chaotic  creation,  brings  the  contrast  of  nature  and  art  more  home  to 
the  mind  than  any  illustration  I  have  ever  witnessed — and  had  i  not 
matter  to  dwell  on,  pregnant  with  greater  interest  to  me,  I  might  add 
some  of  my  own  vague  reveries  on  the  subject  of  poetical  suscepti- 
bility, to  the  vapory  speculations  which  the  subject  has  already 
drawn  forth. 

A  groupjof  three  or  four  men  was  standing  at  the  porch  of  the 
chapel  when  it  broke  upon  our  sight,  but  on  the  approach  of  Father 
Munoz  they  retired  into  it,  and  the  entire  of  our  party  soon  reached 
the  entrance.  I  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  observation  of  Mal- 
Tide  and  Melchoir,  to  pay  a  minute  attention  to  the  surrounding  ^€e- 
nery.  It  made,  however,  a  strong  impression  upon  me,  as  bearing  an 
mspectof  most  uncompromising  savageness.  The  hollowed  entrance 
of  the  amphitheatre  showed  the  dried  up  bed  of  a  lake,  which,  formed 
two  centuries  back  by  the  bursting  of  a  torrent,  was,  about  forty  years 
since,  by  a  new  phenomenon,  swept  dry  at  once,  its  waters  rushing 
from  it  with'  tei^rific  speed,  and  ravaging  the  valley  as  they  forced 
their  way  along.  When  I  looked  around  me  in  search  of  some  spot 
of  verdure,  I  only  saw  a  scanty  patch  of  herbage-ground,  here  and 
there  among  the  crags,  and  even  these  showed  the  trace  of  §  hail- 
storm of  unusual  fury,  that  had  a  fortnight  before  seared  the  fair 
face  of  veffe'ation,  and  scarcely  left  its  vestige  on  the  land.  I  turn- 
ed from  all  this  to  the  contemplation  of  the  lover's  sun-bright  looks; 
but  I  felt,  on  entering  the  chapel,  a  spell  of  1  know  not  what  oppres- 
sion, which  I  in  vain  endeavored  to  shake  off. 

The  first  objects  that  struck  me  within  were  not  of  a  nature  to  les- 
sen this  feelinjr.  Above  twenty  of  the  straggling  vagabonds  of 
"The  Faith,"  were  scattered  in  the  church,  leaning  against  the  pil- 
ars, or  loun^in^  near  the  altar.  Dan  Melchior  and  myself  exchang- 
ed electrical  looks,  and  at  the  next  instant  both  our  eyes  turned  on 
Malvide  who  suddenly  became  the  color  of  death.  A  hurried  glance 
showed  me  Passepartout's  countenance,  and  it  spoke  displeased  as-* 
tonishment — but  when  my  gaze  fixed  on  the  monk,  is  he  stood  with 
his  back  t>  the  altar,  1  saw  a  calm  and  proud  enthusiasm  beaming 
from  his  face. 

<*  'Tis  nothing  but  ohance,"  said  1  to  Melchior  and  Malvide  ;  "  this 
is  the  natural  Vefuge  of  those  fanatics  in  their  idle  hours— be  assured 
*tis  nothing  of  design." 

Melchior  shook  his  head,  dissatisfied -b,ut  he  pressed  Malvide's 
hand  fondly  between  his,  and  she  smiled,  and  her  cheeks  recovered 
their  natural  coloring.  The  litter  was  now  laid  down,  Melchior  stood 
up  from  it,  aad  leaning  on  my  arm  he  walked  up  the  aisle  ;  and  when 
we  reached  the  altar  steps,  he  knelt  upon  them  and  leaned  against 
the  railing  for  sopport.  Malvide  was  close  behind  him  ;  Seijeant 
Passepartout  stood  up  erect,  as  though  on  parade ;  and  I  with  t.ie 
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French  soldiers  eccopied  a  place  at' a  respectful  distance  from  the 
rest  Melchior's  Spanish  attendants  stood  like  sentinels  outjiide  the 
chapel,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Faith  seemed  carelessly  to  occupy 
them8elves.as  before,  regarding  the  rude  representations  of  miracles 
and  portrait^  of  saints,  daubed  by  some  rustic  artists  on  the  walls. 

1  felt  a  delicacy  that  forbade  me  to  pay  too  strict  an  attention  to 
rites  in  which  I  might  have  been  considered,  in  a  sectarian  point  of 
view,  to  have  no  sympathy.  I  therefore  neither  looked  nor  listened 
loo  minutely,  contenting  myself  with  a  passing  glance  of  admiration 
at  Malvide,  whose  simple  robe  of  white  muslin,  fastened  closely 
round  her  neck,  assorted  chastely  with  the  ungarnisbed  ringlets  of 
her  h  lir,  and  the  natural  blushes  of  her  cheeks.  From  this  lovely 
object  my  eyes  wsndered  fo  the  splendors  ol'  the  altar,  and  its  four 
richly  wreathed  columns,  in  the  oval  cavity  behind  wiiich  was  en- 
shrined the  suspended  figure  of  the  Virgin  herself,  in  all  the  holiness 
of  ^aint  and  gilding,  surrounded  by  angels  of  equal  dignity  ;  while 
the  dove-like  emblem  of  the  spirit  of  life  surmounted  all,  in  clouds 
of  pink  and  bloe.  Two  minor  altars  flanked  this  principal  one,  and 
were  severally  decorated  with  pictoral  anticipations  of  porgatory  and 
the  last  judgment,  in  ench  of  which  the  gross  imagination  of  the  artist 
had  embodied  the  most  revolting  notions  of  bigotry  and  blasphemy. 
Such  Hre  the  diafigaring  mockeries  that  degrade  this  beautiful  temple> 
and  stifle  the  pure  breathings  of  religion  in  their  spurious  atmosphere. 

The  monk  hud  for  some  minutes  spoken  in  a  solemn  tone-^1  know 
not  in  what  form  of  words — and  I  b.hw  that  Melchior  and  Malvide  were 
preparing  to  reply  ;  but  before  either  could  utter  a  response,  or  speak 
the  words  that  were  to  bind  them  together  for  life,  Bon  Melchior's 
Spanish  servant  ru!*hed  into  the  chepel  and  with  unreverential  haste 
proceeded  up  the  aisle.  The  monk  looked,  as  I  thought,  Bstoni.<ibed  ; 
and  both  Melchior  and  Malvide  started  up  from  their  kneeling  position, 
and  listened  eagerly  to  some  whispered  communication  from  the  servant. 
Don  Melchior  looked  surprise  personifled,  while  Malvide  cla-^ped  her 
hand'*,  as  if  delight  was  miied  with  her  wondi-r. 

A  bustle  at  the  church  door  excited  my  attention  ;  and  looking  in  that 
direction,  I  perceived  two  of  the  inelegant  seilnn-chairs  of  the  countrj', 
used  fi»r  the  conveyance  of  delicate  or  ailing  admirers  of  the  pictur- 
esque, out  of  which  an  elderly  }:,entlemnn  and  hidy  were  coming.  Dot 
a  figure,  lather  incongrous  to  the  nolemn  scene  and  its  romantic  t^soci- 
ations,  pRriiculaily  struck  me.  1'his  whs  h  spruce,  powdered,  laced, 
and  liveried  lacquev,  in  that  overdone  grotfc<ique  costume  which  is  so 
Gornnjon,  ev^n  now,  amonght  the  o'd  nobility  of  France.  'J'his  fellow 
came  capering  up  the  aisle,  with  nn  air  and  smile  that  I  thought  familiar 
to  me — but  I  was  soon  put  out  of  doubt  m  to  nty  iiuperfuct  le  olieciioo 
of  him,  by  Malvide  springing  forward  to  meet  him,  with  a  fmnk  and 
cordial  manner,  rzcluiining,  *' Felix  !  Is  it  then  }0u,  .ndeed  ?  And 
can  it  be  possible  that  what  I  hear  is  the  truth  ?'* 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  Mademoiselle,  thai  it  is,  if  my  worthy  friend  here, 
Antonio,  underjttood  my  mumbling,  and  lold  you  that  the  Vicomte  and 
Madame  are  co.ne  to  give  yon  away.** 

Hen>  the  confused  surprise  of  Malvido  and  Melchior  was  completed 
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by  the  entrance  of  the  Vieomte  ^nd  Vtcomte9ae  d'Eaplandre.  As  they 
•dvanced  into  ihe  ebnrch,  ayoang  man  of  siinple  mein,  who  accoinpa- 
Died  Iheiii  to  the  door,  retired  alinott  nnperceiviNl  except  by  me  ;  and  I 
obMrved  him  io  mount  a  horse  which  Was  held  by  an  aUendiint,  and 
gallop  away  nt  foil  speed. 

In  a  moment  Malvide  wns  cinsped  in  her  moiher*s  arms,  from  which 
•be  withdrew  aw^hile,  only  to  fly  into  her  father's  less  cordial  embrace. 
A  scene  uf  brief  bat  most  important  explanation  ensued,  to  lead  to 
which  it  is  necessary  shortly  tn  stsite  the  results  of  Felix's  return  to  his 
master's  chnteaa,  after  the  nijfht  on  which  1  iiuidr  hiH  arqunintanee,  and 
t>f  his  departure  fiem  the  Cagot*s  hot,  accompiinied  by  his  qooodaiu^  a«* 
eeciate,  the  vile  Sanchez. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  Eelix*s  return  to  the  chateau  penetrate  iD-> 
to  the  Vicomte's  study  and  his  wife*s  boudoir,  th^m  they  both  came  out 
to  meet  the  long  expected  me/fsenger.  '^I'here  was  an  air  of  broken 
pride  about  the  father,  as  if  the  dis^irace  rather  than  the  loss  of  his  child 
w&*t  most  thought  of.  The  mother  bore  all  the  evidence  of  sleepless 
nifhtrt  and  days  passed  in  weeping. 

Felix's  first  exclamation  was,  "She  is  safe!"  and,  without  a  word 
of  rfply  to  the  rapid  questions  which  assailed  him,  he  produced  Mal- 
vide's  epistle  to  her  parents,  the  rough  sketch  of  which  had  caught 
my  atti'ntion  as  it  lay  on  the  table  in  the  Cagot's  hut.  In  this  letter 
she  avowed  the  step  she  had  taken,  in  language  of  affectionate  re- 
spect to  those  to  whom  she  owed  her  being,  but  of  firm  devotion  to 
him  who  now  owed  her  first  allegiance  ;  she  did  not  discover  the 
plac*  of.  her  concealment,  but  expressed  her  anxiety  to  do  so  when 
she  should  receive  an  assurance  what  her  parents  would  sanction  her 
choice  by  their  consent,  and  sanctify  her  nuptials  by  their  blessing. 

The  unbounded  joy  of  her  mother  on  seeing  the  ceilificate  of  Mai- 
videos  Existence,  and  having  her  safety  confirmed  by  the  assurance 
of  Felix,  led  her  into  a  hundred  absurd  but  natural  displays.  The 
first  ffeling  of  her  heart  was  delighted  consent  to  Malvide*s  union 
with  Melchoir  ;  and  she  urged  her  hnsband  to  set  off  immediately 
with  her,  guided  by  Felix,  to  fulfil  to  the  vitmost  their  recovered  child's 
desire.  But  the  Vieomte  did  not  travel  quite  so  fast  on  this  road  to  re* 
conciliation.  Satisfied  that  his  child  was  safe,  he  required  a  little  time 
for  what  he  called  reflection,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  stratagem.  He 
made  a  fruitless  effort  to  persuade  Felix  to  betray  the  secret  of  Ma)- 
videos  retrpat,  but  this  the  honest  fellow  steadily  refused  to  do.  Find- 
ing this  attempt  unsuccessful,  the  Vieomte   cogitated   on  the  best 
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method  to  accomplish  his  design  of  regaining  his  daughter,  and  of 
still  preventing  her  marriage  with  her  plighted  lover. 

The  Vicomte  h;«d,  in  his  early  intercourse  with  the  world,  obtained 
that  little  smattering  of  diplomatic  guile  which  men  of  lifnited  intel- 
lect consider  tantamount  to  wisdom,  because  it  ennbles  them  to  de- 
ceive and  overreach  those  gif^d  beings  in  whom  talent  leaves  ns 
room  for  the  base  chicaneries  of  mean  minds.  The  Vicomte  had 
Mystified  many  a  better  man  than  himself,  and  he  thought  be  ran  no 
risk  of  failure  in  doing  so  now  with  so  insignificant  a  personage  as 
his  own  servant  Felix,  although  he  knew  the  felloj?  to  be  sharp  and 
shrew,  lie  succeeded  amply  in  deceiving  his  wife,  but  Felix  proved 
to<i  cunning  for  him.  When  the  Utter  was,  after  two  days'  expecta- 
tion, summoned  to  receive  his  master's  decision  on  tlie  grand  ques- 
tion of  his  daughter's  happiness,  he  soon  perceived  that  sinceriU 
was  the  very  farthest  of  all  possible  things  from  the  Vicomte 's  mind. 
While  he  whined,  and  sermonized,  and  protested,  his  credulous  wife 
bore  the  responses  with  a  tone  of  earnest  honesty,  but  Felix  did  not 
credit  a  single  word  his  master  said.  He  consented  to  forgive  Mai-, 
vide,  and  promised  to  go  to  her  and  formally  hand  her  over  to  her 
lover's  possession,  to  spare  »\\  reproaches,  forget  past  difierenees,  and 
give  her  a  handsome  marriage  portion  on  the  spot,  and  be  demanded 
of  Felix  to  tell  the  place  of  her  retreat. 

It  was  now  Felix's  turn  t9  diplomatize.  He  professed  his  ample 
reliance  on  the  Vicomte's  sincerity,  and  his  delight  at  the  turn  affairs 
bad  taken,  and  vowed,  with  great  apparent  candor,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  actual  place  where  Malvide  was  concealed,  but  that  he  leU 
her  in  a  cottage  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gedro,  from  which,  however, 
it  WHS  most  probable  Don  Melchior  had  removed  her.  To  the  Vi- 
comte's  question  of  whether  he  was  ready  to  lead  to  the  cottage 
where  he  left  her,  Felix  answered  that  he  was  most  willing  but  not 
quite  readtf^  and  he  demanded  two  or  three  days  respite  from  the 
journey,  with  a  well-invented  and  better  told  tale  of  an  illness,  the 
consequence  of  his  late  fatigues.  This  request  was  conceded,  snd 
the  arrangements  were  concluded  by  an  intimation  from  the  Vicomte 
that,  to  give  more  seriousness  to  the  proceeding,  he  w  ouW  endeavor 
to  prevail  on  Mo^^sieur  Depourvu,  the  rejected  suitor,  not  only  peace- 
ably to  abandon  his  claims  on  Malvide,  but  to  consent  to  form  one  of 
the  party,  to  give  up  in  person  all  pretensions  to  her  hand,  and  even 
attend  the  ceremony  of  its  being  bestowed  on  Melchior. 

Felix  thought  this  was  widely  overshooting  the  mark  of  probable 
obsequiousness  on  the  part  of  even  the  simple  Monsieur  Depourvu  ; 
and,  convinced  that  some  treachery  was  intended,  he  was  resolved  to 
use  every  precaution  to  counteract  it.  The  poor  fellftw  was  •n*'^^^ 
sadly  puzzled  whot  to  do,  or  how  to  o)>pose  machinations  which  he 
did  not  even  understand.  He  wished  to  write  to  Don  Malchior  and 
Malvide  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  aifairs  at  the  seat  of  frontier  war 
made  him  aband  >n  thai  plan.  Father  Munoz's  quarters  he  thoogm 
more  likely  to  be  fixed,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ruinous  attempt 
which  the  war-like  monk  had  made,  and  which  scattered  hini  and 
his  followers  still  mpre  widely  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  thcpneat, 
therefore,  he  wrote,  giving  a  full  detail  of  the  matters  which  were 
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Tpmrnmlng  at  the  Chateau  d*£aplandre,  waminir  him  of  the  approach- 
ing arriTal  of  the  Y icotnte  and  his  party,  and  entreating  the  pioua 
champion  of  churjeh  and  state  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  devising 
plans  for  the  safety  of  the  intereetingt  and  about-to*be  persecuted 
yoaog  lady,  whom  he  had  already  promised  to  protect.  This  letter 
be  forwarded  by  a  trusty  messenger,  a  sort  of  itinerant  courier,  who 
gained  his  livelihood  by  carrying  on  secret  communications  of  this 
kind,  and  who  safely  delivered  his  despatches  into  Father  Munoz's 
hand  .it  the  inu  of  Gedro,  three  days  aflarwards,  late  in  the  evening, 
when  he  and  1  returned  from  our  attendance  on  Don  Melchior  at  the 
Ca^t*8  hut. 

This  step  taken,  Felix  felt  his  mind  in  some  slight  measure  reliev- 
ed, hot  he  still  aaffered  great  inquietude  on  the  score  of  his  own  inca- 
pacity to  avert  the  treachery  which  he  feared  to  be  impending  over  his 
dear  yonng  mistress.  The  time,  however,  approached  for  setting 
oat,  and  he  prepared  to  act  as  guide  on  the  eventful  journey,  with  a 
heavy  presentiment  of  difficulty,  danger  and  disappointment.  When 
the  party,  consisting  of  the  Vicomte,  his  lady,  Monsieur  Depourvu, 
and  Felix,  reached  St.  Sauveur,  within  a  lew  miles  of  the  vale  of  Heas, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  carriage  in  which  they  had  travel** 
led  so  far,  as  the  road  farther  on  was  impassible,  except  for  those  who 
journeyed  on  horseback,  on  foot,  or  in  the  sedan  chairs  before  men- 
tioned. The  arrangements  for  the  remainder  of  the  route  were  soon 
made,  two  of  those  conveyances  being  engaged  for  the  old  couple, 
and  a  horse  for  the  young  gentleman,  while  Felix  was  to  precede  the 
others  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  acting  at  once  as  guide  and  runing  ^ 
footman. 

Two  things  surprised  and  did  not  tend  to  satisfy  Felix,  during  their 
short  delay  dt  St.  Sauveur.  The  first  was  the  appearance  of  six 
Gendarme;*,  an  unusual  iigbt  in  those  parts,  between  whom  and  Mon- 
sieur Depourvu  ah  intelligence  very  plainly  subsisted, •  and  nrzt,  to 
Felix's  still  greater  astonishment,  a  Spaniard,  evidently  one  of  the 
raeramniiins  belonging  to  the  royal  party,  who  lounged  about  the  inn 
door  when  the  carriage  arrived,  inquired  the  names  of  the  party,  and, 
giving  a  letter  to  the  Vicomte,  disappeared.  Felix  watched  his  mas- 
ter as  he  read,  and  thought  he  could  discover  a  variety  of  emotions 
depicted  in  his  face ;  but  a  short  apparent  struggle  between  them, 
ended  in  his  ordering  the  men  to  advance  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin.  They  no  doubt,  supposing  that  they  carried 
some  pious  and  wealthy  pilgrims,  hastened  onwards,  and  arrived  at 
the  end  of  their  expedition*  just  in  time  as  we  have  seen,  to  inter- 
rupt Father  Mnnos  in  the  ceremony  he  had  commenced. 

When  Felix  reached  the  chapel,  and  heard  from  his  late  acqnaint- 
aaee,  Melchior's  servant,  what  was  going  on  inside,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  note  which  was  delivered  to  his  master  at  St.  Sauveur,  was 
from  Malvide ;  and  that  the  pride  of  the  father  would  not  let  him 
condescend  to  communicate  its  contents  ti)  him.  His  joy  was  bound- 
less at  the  certainty  which  seemed  to  exist  of  the  marT\-*ge  being 
completed,  and,  as  he  rushed  into  the  church,  he  quite  forgut  the  six 
Gendarmes  who  had  followed  the  party  all  the  way  from  St.  Sau- 
▼eur,  to  the  opening  of  the  vale  of  Heas,  where  they  hailed ;  and 
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was  totally  unobservant  of  Minsiear  Depourvu,  having  remoanted 
his  horse,  and  galloped  off  at  full  speed,  as  I  have  before  described. 

When  Malvide's  arms  were  loosened  from  her  father's  neck,  and 
once  more  twined  round  her  mother's,  the  Vicomte,  with  all  the  as- 
sumed dignity,  which  apprehension  allowed  him  to  muster^  demkad- 
ed  **  If  the  ceremony  was  indeed  concluded  ?** 

'^  No,  Sir,"  said  Melchoir,  who  had  risen  from  his  kneeling  pos- 
ture to  advance^  towards  tlie  Vicomte,  **  no,  luckily  we  ate  not  too 
late  to  receive  the  honored  sanction  of  yourself  and  my  Malride'a 
mother,  which  alone  was  wanted  to  complete  the  happiness  of  this 


scene.** 


'*  Then  stop,  at  your  peril,  1  command  it !  '*  exclaimed  the  Vi- 
comte, his  harsh  features  assuming  a  more  rigid  expression.  ^*This 
solemn  farce  must  not  be  persevered  in.  invalid  and  illegal  before, 
it  is  now  impious,  when  I,  the  father  of  this  rash  girl,  in  the  very 
temple  of  God,  protest  against  this  violence." 

**It  is  n9  violence,  it  is  my  own  doing,  go  on — go  on — and  save 
'me  from  my  father,"  cried  Malvide,  throwing  herself  upon  Melchior** 
neck,  but  addressing  this  supplication  to  the  monk. 

Munoz  proceed !  in  the  name  of  Heaven  itself,  I  call  on  you**—- 
cried  M elohior — ^*  you  have  begun  the  rites,  let  nothing  now  make 
you  violate  your  duty — proceed — proceed  !  " 

Here  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  The  Vicomte 
loudly  protested  against  the  marriage  going  on ;  his  wife  fell  down 
in  a  fit  of  violent  hysterics:  Malvide's  sweet  voice  was  raised  far 
beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in  pAstionate  entreaties  to  Munoz  to  complete 
the  rites — and  Melchior  used  evrry  persuasion  to  the  same  eflect, 
with  all  the  manly  eloquence  of  which  he  was  50  much  master. 

£very  one  spoke  at  once;  the  lounging  soldiers  of  the   Faith, 
gathered  round  the  altar,  when  the  atteroation  was  f  oing  on,  and 
their  hoarse  voices  murmured  in   gloomy  tones.   >Melchior*s  servant 
joined  his  lou'ter  exclamations  to  the  din.     Serjeant  Passepartout, 
who  felt  rather  sore  in  being  despoiled  of  his  parental  authority 
boldly  opposed  the  real  father  of  the  would-be  bride,  and  execrated 
the  tyranny  be  was  endeavouring  to  exercise  :  and,  in  the  midst  of  all, 
Felix,  who  had  recognized  me,  came  up  to  the  place  where  1  stood, 
quite  pale  from  agitation,  and  his  teeth  chatterini;  t  >gether,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  which  seemed  combined  of  grief  and  fear, 

•*  It  is  too  plain,  1  see  it  all ;  it  is  a  plot  between  my  master  and 
that  damned  monk.  What  a  fool  1  have  been  all  through  \  It  is  all 
my  fault,  miserable  dupe  that  I  am  !  " 

These  words  drew  my  attention  to  Father  Munoz,  and  I  observed 
him  to  look  on  all  the  bustle  around  him,  with  a  countenance  in 
which  agita'ion,  but  of  what  kind,  1  knew  not,  was  strongly  depict- 
ed. He  had  suffered  the  clamour  to  proceed  for  a  long  time  undis- 
turbed ;  but  at  length,  he  raise>i  himself  up  in  his  loAiest  style,  and 
e]evatin<r  both  hands,  he  called  out  in  French,  and  in  a  tone  •4iiat 
once  extmjfuished  the  united  din  of  all  the  others  * — 

**  Sil<*nce,  and  listen  to  me  !  *' 

This  sound  of  authority,  coming  with  all  the  force  of  a  religiooa 
mandate,  hushed  the  confusion  at  once,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
with  expectant  anxiety  towards  the  monk. 
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^^SUence  !  nor  ]«t  the  walls  of  this  holy  place  be  profinied  by  this 
irreverend  clamour.  To  yoa  Vicomte  d'Euplandre  I  chiefly  address 
myself;  with  you  thi«i  scandal  has  its  origin.  Cea«e  yoar  intemper- 
ate interruption,  tind  let  the  ceremony  proceed,  which  you  yourself 
hare  sanctioned  by  your  consent,  and  wliich  you  are  now  nerc  by 
solemn  notice  to  witness.  No  interruption,  Sir,*'  thundered  he,  with 
incTeasing  Tehemence,  as  the  Vicomte  gave  a  sign,  and  in  that  tone 
whtch  a  mcnarch  might  quail  to.  '*  This  must  not  be,  the  holy  rites 
hare  begun — the  marriage  is  virtually  performed — Heaven  must  not 
be  trifled  with,  nor  the  church  defrauded  !  ** 

A  niomefit*8  pause  allowed  the  Vicomte  time  for  thought.  He  was 
r*eoverin^  himself  and  preparing  a  reply,  when  a  clatter  of  horses* 
hoofs,  broke  the  stillness,  and  produced  on  all  a  strange  variety  of 
sensation.  Malvide  clung  closer  to  Melchior;  he,  with  exhausted 
frame  and  agitated  look,  held  her  to  his  heart.  The  father  bounded 
with  joy,  and  in  bold  defiance  of  the  priest,  exclaimed, 

••  Here  they  come  !  the  armed  police  of  the  land,  with  the  affianced 
husband  of  my  daughter.  No  base  adventurer  like  this  shall  he  my 
•on — no  vagrant  monk  like  you,  shall  dare  dictate  to  me.  Come  in, 
come  in,  Depourvu,  with  the  Gendarmes — quickly  alight !  '*  con- 
tinued he,  in  bis  loudest  tone. 

**  Close  the  door !  "  vociferated  Muno2  in  Spanish,  and  waving  his 
hand.  The  soldiers  of  the  Faith  sprang  forward  to  do  his  bidding, 
bet  the  Gondarmes  were  already  dismounted  and  in  the  porch, 
and  headed  by  Depoorvil  they  came  clattering  up  the  aisle  to  the  im- 
patient calls  of  the  Vicomte . 

**  Execute  the  law !  '*  cried  he,  '*  seize  on  this  daughter  of  mine, 
no  longer  worthy  to  be  aeknowledged  as  suoh — seize  on  her.  Gend- 
armes I  " 

*•  At  your  peril  lay  hands  on  this  lady,**  exclaimed  Melchior,  who 
looked  terrors,  but  was  evidently  little  able  to  act  them,  for  he  was 
so  exhausted  as  rather  to  require  Malvide's  support  than  afford  her 
any.  Her  courage  and  strength  seemed  to  rise  with  the  danger,  and 
she  stood  firmly  clasping  her  lover,  as  the  Gendarmes  approached 
them.  The  mother  now  spoke,  and  with  an  energy  little  to  be  ex- 
pected from  her  former  display,  protested  against  this  violent  inter- 
ference. 

**1  am  her  mother,"  satd  she,  **and  1  refuse  my  assent  to  these 
proceeding.  Hor  happiness  is  my  first  .object,  and  I  sanction  her 
anion  wiui  the  man  of  her  choice. 

**  Madame, !  *'  cried  the  Vicomte,  trembling  with  rage,  and  seizing 
hia  wife  by  the  arm,  as  if  to  shake  her  mto  submission. 

^'  My  dear,  dear  mother,"  said  Mai  vide,  looaening  her  hold  of 
Melchior,  and  clasping  the  Vicomtesse  to  her  bo5om. 

•<  What  is  all  this  ? "  vociferated  the  Vicomte,  staTliping  on  the 
ground  ;  *^  am  1  to  be  baffled  in  this  way  by  a  pair  of  women  and  a 
monkP  Gendarmes,  do  your  duty!  Depourvu,  have  you  nothing 
to  say  ?  " 

'•Nothing !  To  be  sure,  I  hav^  a  great  deal  to  say,**  said  the  sim- 
ple looking  young  gentleman  rousing  himself  info  a  very  choleric 
fit :  **  I  am  the  worst  used  matk  in  Franee^*my  heart  is  breaking' — 
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the  affectians  of  the  young  ladj  are  stolen  from  me,  and  her  whole 
marriiLge- portion  is — " 

*'  Hush  !  "  cried  the  Vicomte,  potting  his  finger  to  his  lips. 

"  Ay,  ii  was  my  fortune  you  thought  of!  *'  said  Malride,  in  a  bit- 
terly contemptuous  tone. 

"  No,  it  was  not,  Mademoisselle  Malvide.  It  was  your  beauteoiis 
person — for  when  1  thought  you  had  drowned  youraeli,  I  dragged 
the  fish-ponds  for  your  body,  all  the  same  as  if  you  had  never  refused 
me." 

"  Wretch  !"  muttered  Malvide. 

<^  And  look  here,"  continued  he,  pulling  out  a  roll  of  parchment 
from  under  a  short  riding  cloak,  and  apening  it  out  at  considerable 
length,  **  look  here,  Mister  Monk,  and  you  gentlemen  all,"  turninic 
to  rassepartnut,  myself,  and  the  restj  "  here  is  our  contract  of  mur- 
riage,  drawn  out  on  vellura,  beautifully  embellished,  and  signed,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  kingr  himself;  what  do  you  think  of  that?  then 
by  Prince  T.,  the  Duke  of  D.,  the  Marquesses  of  F.  and  G.,  eighteen 
counts  and  barons,  and  a  list,  too  long  to  read  to  you,  of  the  first 
royalist  names  in  France  !  Now  Mademoiselle,  what  can  you  say 
aflerthat?" 

An  appealing  look  accompanied  this  expression ;  but  Madvide  did 
not  condescend  to  return  the  one,  or  reply  to  the  other. 

Here  Serjeant  Passepartout,  who  htid  been  si^ffering  all  the  ago- 
nies of  a  prattler,  wishing  to  edge  in  a  word,  hemmed  and  havred, 
and  drawing  himself  stiffly  up,  began  with  an  air  of  mock  authority. 

**  I  really  must  beg  to  interpose  at  this  stage  of  this  eztrordinarj 
^affair.     In  virtue  of  the  character  1  have  undertaken  to  fulfil,  in  right 
of  my  authority  as  the  giver-away  of  this  amiable  and  lovely  young 
lady — '* 

**ln  right  o(  what?"- exclaimed  the.Vicompte,  with  a  petrifying 
glance  at  Passepartout. — *'  Giver-away  ! — ^yeu ! — and  who  the  devu 
are  you,  sir !" 

**I,sir?  I,  sir,  am  Victor  Achilles  Passepartout,  serjeant  in  the 
—  the  infantry  of  the  line,  who  have  served  my  king  and  country — 
and  1  would  have  you  to  know.  Monsieur  le  V^comte" — 

"Silence,  sir,"  interrupted  the  father;  "how  durst  you  presume 
to  meddle  with  my  affairs — to  break  in  upon  the  peace  of  a  noble 
family,  and  abet  such  infamous  conduct  as  the  Spaniards  are  enga- 
ged in?  Depend  upon  it.  Mister  Sejeant,  your  colonel  shall  know 
of  this,  and  you  shall  dearly  repent  it.  Giver-away,  indeed !  Gen- 
darme, do  yoar  duty — seize  on  my  daughter  !  At  your  peril,  delay 
no  lonorer — you  are  here  especially  for  that  purpose — here  is  the 
perfect  *8  authority  !" 

This  tone  of  pride  and  menace  shrivelled  up  the  growth  of  the 
Serjeant's  importance.  He  shrunk  behind  me,  pulling  up  his  shirt 
collar,  and  muttering  very  fierce,  but  rather  indistinct  retorts  ;  while 
the  gendarms  reluctantly  set  about  in  good  earnest,  obeying  the  order 
so  peremtorily  given,  and  justified  by  the  magistrate's  written  warrant 
Felix  kept  all  through  the  scene,  wringing  his  hands  and  exclaiming 
to  me, 

"A  plot,  a  plot,  a  vile  plot  between  my  master  and  the  monk  ! 
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Toa'](  eee  how  it  will  end — treaohery  and  villany  from  top  to  bottom 
—a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot  !** 

I  was,  for  my  part,  a  silent  spectator  of  this  most  carious  business ; 
I  felt  all  the  awkwardness  of  my  situation,  bat  did  notthilnk  it  posni- 
bie  to  better  the  concerns  ol  those  I  was  so  mnch  interested  for,  by 
an  interference  that  might  have  only  embarrassed  myself.  1  pre- 
fi*rred  lying  quietly  by,  until  some  opportunity  might  ofier  of  being 
really  of  service. — Besides,  I  could  not  help  (despite  of  Felix's  de- 
nanciation,)  having  considerable  reliance  on  the  good  faith  and  de- 
termination of  the  monk.  A  natural  objection  to  think  ill  of  persons 
I  had  once  esteemed,  an  inclination  rather  to  wait  for  being  deceived 
than  suspiciously  to  anticipate,  influenced  me  on  this  occasion,  as  it  has 
done  on  many  others  throuj^  life,  to  my  cost!  1,  therefoie,  watch- 
ed with  an  anxious  but  not  impatient  curiosity  for  the  next  speech  of 
Father  Munoz;  and  at  last  it  burst  forth  in  his  own  peculiar  man- 
ner. 

'^This  sanctuary  is  profaned — the  church  is  braved— her  minister 
insalted — her  rights  trampled  on  !  Grendarms,  1  warn  you,  that  you 
are  aboot  to  commit  a  mortal  sin  !  As  for  you,  gentlemen,  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  curse  you  from  this  holy  place,  if  you  dare  persist." 

This  much  was  said  in  French,  but  it  produced  little  effect,  except 
in  cavflinff  a  frightful  paleness  to  overspread  Depourvu's  countenance . 
But  the  Vicomte  urged  on  the  gendarms,  and  they  were  on  the  point 
of  seizing  Malvide,  and  snatching  her  from  the  arms  of  her  mother 
and  lover. 

'*  Then,  since  words  are  of  no  avail,"  cried  Munoz,  in  the  high 
•ounding  diction  of  his  native  tongue,  "  since  religion  is  scofied  and 
its  temple  defiled,  soldiers  of  the  Faith,  champions  of  the  church, 
childien  of  God  do  your  duty  !" 

*  W^ith  these  words,  he  drew  from  beneath  his  eassbck  his  gleaming 
nbre,  and,  at  the  signal,  full  twenty  long-bladed  knives  started  from 
tbeir  scabbards,  in  the  bands  of  the  hitnerto  careless  and  inactive 
Spaniards. 

*^  Now  who  dares  oppose  my  orders  ?  Go  on,  my  gallant  friends," 
cried  Munoz,  his  military  ardor  overcoming  all  religious  feelings, 
except  that  of  d4nniwUUm.  The  remainder  of  the  assemblage  seem- 
ed paralized  by  the  prompt  obedience  of  the  Spaniards,  who  imme- 
diately set  about  the  work  tbey  were  evidently  prepared  for.  Push- 
ing aside  the  eendarms,  they  approached  Melchior  and  Malvide,  and 
ffently  sizing  him,  they  laid  him  on  his  litter,  and  carefully  bound 
oim  down  with  cords,  which  they  carried  about  them.  Four  of  them 
raised  him  up — two  others  advanced  towards  the  door,  while  the  re- 
mainder formed  a  rank,  at  each  side  of  the  litter,  keeping  the  Vicomte, 
Depoorvii,  and  the  gendarms  outside  of  the  lines,  but  admitting 
within  them  Malvide  and  her  mother,  who  both  staid  close  to  Don 
Melchior,  and  endeavored  to  pacify  his  rage  at  this  proceeding. 

The  whole  thing  was  done  so  suddenly  that  neither  Passepartoat, 
Felix,  or  myself  had  time  to  exchange  observations. 

**  Now  onwards  to  the  frontier  !'*  cried  the  monk,  in  Spanish,  to  his 
men,  **  bear  your  prisoner  safely  !  A4d,  gentlemen,*'  continued  he, 
speaking  in  French,  **  It  is  thus  I  terminate  this  disgraceful  scene,  i 
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Married  ot  single,  this  rel>el  Spaniard  is  my  priaoner — I  take  him  in 
tlie  name  of  my  King,  although  on  neutral  ground,  and  1  hope  yoar_ 
monarbh  will  bear  me  harmless — ^for  it  is  no  time  for  standing  on 
nice  points.  Had  the  ceremony  been  completed,  his  wile  would  hare 
be<  n  my  prize  as  well,  fur  an  old  law  subjects  all  women  married  within 
a  leag  le  of  the  frontiers  to  the  allegiance  of  their  husbands,  *  but 
having  been  grossly  interrupted,  this  lady  is  free  to  abandon  Don 
Melchior,  or  to  follow  his  fate.  I/et  her  decide  quickly,  for  we  miut 
not  loss  time. 

**  He  is  my  husband— I  will  follow  him  to  whatever  fate  your 
treachery  may  doom  him-^lead  on  !"  exclaimed  Maivide,  in  broken 
and  suffocating  accents. 

'*  She  shall  not  go — I  will  tear  her  from  his  side  !  Gendarms,  do 
yonr  duty  !"  cried  the  Vicomte ;  but  as  they  made  a  mpvement,  a«  if  to 
seize  Maivide,  once  more  Father  Munoz  waved  his  hand,  and  a  doz- 
en knives  were  held  out,  so  as  quite  to  intimidate  all  opposition,  and 
Maivide  walked  beside  the  litter,  which  was  now  carried  on  at  a  brisk 
pace,  the  monk  following  in  martial  triumph. 

The  Vicomte  caught  his  wife  firmly,  and  held  her  back  from  her 
daughter's  hurried  embrace.  Passepartout  stood  steadily  with  his 
four  men,  having  no  regret  for  the  Vicomte 's  defeat,  puzzled  at  th« 
monk's  conduct,  but  determined  to  observe  a  strict  nuetralitj  in  this 
strange  proceeding.  1  went  on,  resolved  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Melchior  and  Maivide,  as  long  as  I  was  permitted.  Felix  swore 
vehemently  that  he  too  would  go  with  Maivide  and  watch  over  her 
to  the  last ;  and,  as  we  all  left  the  church,  I  saw  the  Vicomte  stamp- 
ing and  foaming  with  fury,  while  Depourvu  tremblingly  applied  a 
smelling  bottle  alternately  to  his  own  and  the  Vicomtesse*s  no«e. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Once  out  of  the  chapel,  the  party  moved  on  at  a  rate  which  kepi 
Maivide  almost  breathless,  and  gave  Felix  and  myself  enough  to  do 
to  keep  up  with  them.  We  had,  however,  proceeded  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  the  monk  contracted  his  strides,  his  men  did  as  much 
by  their's ;  and  one  of  them,  obeying  the  orders  of  bis  chief,  ap- 
proached a  hut  which  stood  a  little  way  from  onr  path  up  the  moun- 
tain side;  from  which  he  soon  descended,  leading  a  small  horse,  with 
a  rude  saddle  formed  of  goat  skins,  and  a  rope  serving  as  an  apolo- 
gy for  a  bridle.  Upon  this  animal  Maivide  mounted,  and  the  whole 
party  was  again  in  motion,  following  the  course  of  the  valley  to  the 
north  east,  and  soon  passing  the  opening  of  the  vale  of  Bstaube,  and 
leaving  behind  the  hideous  crags  which  form  the  bounds  of  its  soli- 
tude.        \ 

Turning  suddenly  round  the  shoulder  of  the  most  northern  of  the 

*My  readers  need  not  search  for  this  law,  for  the  monk  acknowledged 
the  mention  ot  it  to  have  keen  a  rtiM» 
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chain  of  hills  that  skirt  the  valley,  of  Heas,  we  soon  crossed  a  little 
river  which  flows  rapidly  down  to  join  the  Gave  at  Gedro:  and  we 
were  quickly  on  the  ascent  leading  to  the  desert  mountains  between 
Pie  Long  and  Neon  Vielle.  Feliz  and  I  kept  at  some  distance  be- 
hind the  monk,  who  was  himself  always  about  a  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  the  main  party.  Melchior  and  Malvide  were  thus  unob- 
stiQctedly  left  to  their  own  converse,  for  the  rough  Spaniards  were 
BKMtly,  if  not  all,  ignorant  of  French,  and  at  any  rate  they  evidently 
showed  BO  inclination  to  interrupt  their  prisoner  in  any  communi- 
cation with  his  fair  companion. 

When  they  had  got  some  way  up  the  ascent,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  entering  a  defik  which  would  shut  out  completely  the  view  of 
the  coantry  we  had  been  in  so  long,  Father  Munoz  made  a  signal  to 
his  men,  and  they  obeyed  it  by  halting  and  laying  down  the  litter. 
He  then  turned  round  and  beckoned  to  me.  I  answered  his  silent 
summons  by  stepping  briskly  forward ;  and  Felix  accompanied  me, 
although  with  no  good-will  to  the  monk,  against  whom  he  bad  con- 
tinued to  pour  a  torrent  of  reproachful  abuse  from  the  moment  we 
quitted  the  chapel.  We  were  very  soon  close  to  Muaoz,  who  silent- 
ly walked  onwards,  we  beside  him,  until  we  reached  the  place  where 
the  litter  was  deposited  on  the  heath,  with  Malvide,  who  had  dis- 
mounted, kneeling  beside  it. 

•*So,  Munos,  was  this  well  done  ?"  cried  Don  Melchior.  ''How 
can  you  come  before  me,  and  brave  my  reproaches  ?  Could  I  have 
suspected  you  o\  this  baseness !" 

"What,  Melchior  !"  said  the  monk,  in  a  tone  of  infinitely  more 
sprightliness  than  I  had  yet  heard  from  him,  and  with  an  awkward 
air  of  humor  in  his  manner,  ''What !  Is  it  you  that  speak  thus  ?  Is 
this  the  clear-sighted,  clever,  intelligent,  Melchior  de  Trevazos.'  I 
should  rather  have  taken  it  for  that  fish-pond  searcher,  Depourvu. 
And  do  you  really  believe  me  treacherous  ?  Did  you  not  compre- 
hend the  stratagem,  which  alone  could  have  saved  you  in  the  crisis 
of  yonr-frte,  and  tliat  of  her  who  is,  in  my  eyes,  your  wife }  Come, 
Melchior,  rouse  yourself,  and,  with  loosened  cords,  know  no  bonds 
but  hers!*' — With  these  words, he  cut  the  roiies  which  had  held  Don 
Melchior  down. 

''Is  it  possible !'  cried  the  latter,  rising  up,  "you  are  indeed  a  man 
of  mystery — but  pardon  my  dulaess,  Munoz;  accept  my  grateful 
thanks,  my  best  friend .  *  * 

"Extraordinary,  noble  man  !"  exclaimed  Malvide,  throwing  herself 
at  Monoz's  feet^  and  catching  his  hand  which  she  pressed  to  her  lips 
with  warmth.  But  this  n^as  too  much  for  him.  He  started,  trem- 
bled, snatched  his  band  away,  and  turned  abruptly  to  the  other  side 
of  the-  narrow  path,  where  Felix,  who  was  working  himself  into  a 
fit  of  astonished  atonement,  dropped  on  both  his  knees,  and  holding 
his  hands  up  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  begged  the  priest  to  forgive 
his  suspicions,  and  inflict  the  severest  penance  which  such  unholy 
misgivings  merited. 

Father  Munoz  extricated  himself  from  this  importunate  penitent^ 
<whoee  very  sudden  fit  of  piety  did  not  last  long,) 'and  recovering 
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from  the  more  embarraaaing  acrknow'edgmenU  of  Malvlde,  he  ad' 
.dressed  Melchior  again,  but  with  mach  greater  gravity  than  before'. 

"Yes,  my  friend,  you  may  be  satisfied  of  my  constant  fidelity  ^ 
you.  I  could  not,  ii  J  would,  betray  you.  A  strong  principle  of 
duty  binds  me  to  your  interest  now,  and  I  will  see  you  both  safely 
'  through  this  intricate  embarrassment.  My  political  feelings,  my 
religious  duty,  are  all  apart  from  these  sentiments  of  private 
and  personal  regard.  1  know  you  now  onfy  as  Melchior,  my  old 
oollege  friend — 1  forget  that  yov  are  my  opponent  in  pubHc  life, 
and  have  been  my  conqueror  in  the  field.  Rely  on  my  acting 
up  to  this ! — and  now  to  the  immediate  danger  which  may  press 
upon  you.  The  Vicomte  and  his  expected  son-in-law  will  not  rest 
iiere,  depend  upon  it ;  some  effort  to  overtake  «s,  and  ftet  poasesjiion 
of  your  bride — for  puch  she  is,  or  at  least  shall  be — will  be  immedi- 
ately made.  This  must  be  averted.  I  spoke  of  the  frontiers;  and 
this  route  on  which  we  now  are,  would  lead  to  the  pass  of  Bielsa, 
towards  which  they  will  no  doubt  suppose  us  to  have  gone,  as  the 
nearest  entrance  into  Spain.  There,  however,  wc  cannot  attempt  to 
go.  Your  late  wound,  knd  this  present  agitation,  forbid  the  exertion, 
and  you  would  not,  I  must  believe,  entrust  this  fair  treasure  into  the 
perils  of  frontier  warfare,  where  you  could  not  protect  her,  and  where 
neither  1  nor  these  gallant  fellows  could  at  present  venture." 

*'  *Tis  all  too  true,"  said  Melchior ;  **but  in  this  impossibility, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"To  seek  some  secure  retreat — and  suck  I  know  of — and  to  deceive 
our  pursuers,  if  they  become  such — and  tkat  I  can  accomplish.  Bat 
first,"  continued  the  monk,  "let  me  briefly  explain,  what  may  have 
appeared  treacherous,  and  even  still,  perhaps,  looks  doubtful,  in  ray 
past  conduct.'* 

We  all  listened  with  attention— but  none  gaped  so  wide  as  Felix. 
Father  Munoz  continuet! : 

"Well,  then,  when,  two  days  back,  I  received  the  letter  from  this 
worthy  follower  and  trusty  friend  of  yours  (Felix  smiled  contented* 
ly,)  announcing:  the  Vicomte's  consent,  and  the  approach  of  himself 
and  the  lady's  mother,  1  resolved  to  be,  as  J  told  you  on  the  very  day 
I  got  the  lotter,  myself  the  solmenizer  of  your  union.  I  did  not  at 
first  listen  to  liie  fears  of  treachery  expressed  by  Felix— (Felix  nod- 
ded his  head,  in  approbation  of  his  own  sagacity)  and  I  wrote  to  the 
Vicomte  last  night  a  letter,  announcing  the  place  and  hour  fixed  for 
the  marria<re,  which  I  sent  by  one  of  my  followers  to  await  his  arri- 
val at  St.  Sauveur,  and  which  as  it  appears  was  safely  delivered.  1 
there  used  every  expression  which  could  conciliate  him,  and  held 
you  up,  my  friend,  in  the  tone  you  so  well  merited.  Still  some  mis- 
givings came  slowly  across  my  mind.  I  read  again  the  letter  of  Fe- 
lix— 1  recollected  what  he  had  told  me,  during  our  interviews  in 
Spain,  of  the  Vicomte*s  hostility  to  the  match—-!  put  together  .what 
r  had  learned  from  yon  of  this  harsh  father's  character,  and  what  I 
had,  jn  days  gone  by,  heard  of  it  from  his  neighbors — and  1  resolved 
to  be  on  my  guard,  and  prepared  for  whatever  might  compromise 
your  happiness,  and  the  lady's  safety.     I  therefore,  as  you  have  •eea^ 
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Terealed  somewhat  of  the  affair,  to  this  troop  of  devoted  followers — ^ 
I  reckoned  on  them,  and  gave  them  oi  v  orders.  Ton  have  seen  their 
conduct — that  speaknfor  them.  But  I  determined  to  give  the  Vicom- 
te  e-verj  fair  chance,  and  I  purposely  concealed  his  coming  from  you 
and  kevj  that  the  surprise  might  he  more  delightful  if  he  were  sin- 
cere, and  the  measures  of  opposition  wholly  my  own  should  he  prove 
false.  I  have  no  more  to  add — I  leave  my  conduct  to  your  candid 
consideration.  I  have  taken  all  upon  mvself — no  suspicion  of  pre- 
vious concert  can  attach  to  you.  No  law  nas  been  violated  but  that 
of.  neutrality,' and  you  alone  have  a  right  to  complain  of  me  ;  but  I 
trust  to  yoor  forgiveness,"  and  a  faint  smile  accompanied  his  words, 
as  Don  Melchior  pressed  his  hand  in  his. 

*'  My  mention,"  continued  he,  "  of  the  frontier  law,  relative  to  the 
allegiance  of  women  married  on  the  limits,  was  mere  invention,  to 

five  a  better  color  to  the  apparent  treachery  which  I  strove  to  af* 
X  to  my  own  conduct.  That  was,  Uke  the  assertion  of  my  design 
a^inst  you,  Melchior,  a  falsehood — i  confess  it— but.  these  only 
means  ,of  procuring  your  safety,  and  insuring  that  which  alone  makes 
it  worth  your  having,  will  be  justified,  I  believe,  by  the  end  which  1 
hope  to  accomplish.  * 

We  will  not  tftop  to  debate  on  the  monk's  morality ;  way  own  went 
hand  in  haod  with  his,  in  this  affiiir  ;  and  I  joined  my  warm  approval 
to  the  reiterated  expressions  of  gratitude  which  burst  from  Melchior 
«nd  Malvide,  re-echoed  in  loud  applauses  by  Felix,  whose  bearing  on 
the  occasion  accorded  with  the  promise  of  his  name. 

**•  Let  Our  measures  be  pron»pt  then,"  cried  Melchior.  **  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  violence  bein(r  used  against  this  dear  object,  whom, 
alas  i  I  cannot  now  defend.  What  is  to  be  done  '  I  trust  all  to  ynur 
energy  and  foresight,  Munoz — ^pray  decide  at  once." 

**  My  decison  has  been  some  time  made,"  said  the  monk.  "We 
must  here  divide  the  party.  Four  men  alone  must  remain  with  you^ 
enough  to  bear  you  along,  and  almost  too  much  to  avoid  observation, 
even  in  the  wilds  you  are  about  to  traverse,  f,  with  tlie  remainder, 
will  take  this  southward  path  towards  the  pass  of  Bielsa.  An  imita- 
tion of  your  litter  shall  be  borne  along,  .so  as  to  deceive  these  who 
may  folUw  us.  You  and  your  bride  must,  under  the  guidance  of 
these  four  brave  and  faithlul  fellows,  proceed  direct  to  the  caves  of 
Sarrancolin,  where  you  can  without  risk  await  my  coming.  Trust 
to  roy  joining  yon  ere  many  hours  break  into  the  night.  To  our 
worthy  Felix  I  would  suggest  his  rejoining  his  master  and  the  sim- 
ple tool  of  his  tyranny.  He  can  accomplish  two  desirable  objects, 
the  tranqnillising  of  the  mother's  mind,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
inventive  talents,  detaching,  if  possible,  the  baffled  Depourvu  from 
the*  party  of  the  Vicomte,  and  leading  him  into  our  toils  in  the  ca- 
vemed  solitudes  of  Sarrancolin.  Once  th«*re,  I  con  conceive  it  easy 
4o  persuade  him  to  become  not  only  a  witnessbut  a  party  to  yoor  mar- 
riage^  which  must  there  be  completed  in  one  of  those  subterraneous 
wonders  of  nature,  which  want  but  consecratirn  to  give  them  the 
solemnity  of  the  most  labored  temple  worked  <  f  art.  What  say  you, 
Felix  :  will  you  undertake  the  task  ?" 

«'  ITesy  that  I  will — and  trust  to  my  imagination  for  inveigling  the 
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Tovng  gentleman.     I  am  ready  to  start  on  your  reraience*8  micsioe, 
bat  how  must  I  find  ont  the  cares  of  Sarrancottn  P*' 

I  will  be  your  guide  to  them,"  replied  Father  Munoz;  *«and  yo« 
must  meet  me  at  nightfall,  or  a  messenger  whom  I  shall  send  to  con- 
duct you  to  me,  here  on  this  very  spot,  whence,  by  quick  trayeiling, 
we  shall  reach  the  place  in  a  few  hours.  T  will  look  for  yoa  here, 
Felix,  at  six  o*clock — and  I  hope,  if  your  ingenuity  does  not  forsake 
yoo,  that  you  will  be  aeco|ppanied  by  Monsieur  £>epoarYn." 

**  Well  then,"  said  Felix,  '*  since  time  \h  precious,  and  snapicio« 
must  not  be  excited,  I  shall  now  go  to  rejoin  the  Vicomte  and  his 
party,  to  whom  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  driven  back  from  mf 
attendance  on  Mademoiselle,  by  your  reverence  and  your  Spaniards, 
who  were  crossing  the  frontiers  with  their  prize." 

**  Exactly  so,"  said  Munox ;  ^^and  now  for  your  English  friend — 
what  says  he.'  Is  he  tired  of  this  adventurous  aflfkir,  or  will  he  go 
through  with  it  till  its  close  .'" 

^'  1  shall  certainly  not  abandon  my  iViends  in  this  moment  of  doubt' 
and  difficulty,**  cried  I ;  **  and,  if  they  permit  me,  1  shall  join  my 
feeble  aid  to  that  of  their  escort^  and  proceed  with  them  to  Sarfan- 
•olin." 

Consent  and  thanks  for  this  proposition  followed  as  matters'  of 
course  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  all  in  route  fbr  our  seve- 
ral destinations — the  priest  and  his  detachment,  with'  their  mock 
prisoner  on  bis  litter,  winding  along  the  mountain  path  towards  the 
pass  of  Bielsa,  and  Felix  trudging  his  way  back  towards  the  vale  of 
fleas,  where  we  could  plainly  distinguish  the  Vitomte  and  his  par^ 
in  serious  conference. 

As  the  monk  and  his  men  disappeared,  and  were  seen  again  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  party  in  the  vsle  took  their  steady  observ«tion,  we 
slowly  proceeded  on  cnir  way  concealed  completely  from  view,  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  scanty  woods  we  marched  through,  command- 
ing for  a  while  a  perfect  sight  of  the  wh»le. 
'  Never,  I  think  did  1  observe  the  mountain  range  and  the  baae-^ 
ments  it  sprang  from,  to  more  advantage  than  fVom  that  spot.  The 
day  was  of  that  bright  transpsrentkind  which  in  these  districts  gives 
a  distinctness  to  all  objects,  inexpressibly  beautiful.  There  was 
none  of  the  vagueness  of  mist  which  nourishes  the  abstract  wander- 
ingj  of  mind  in  sach  a  scene,  but  all  was  marked  with  the  reality  o€ 
nature's  touch,  and  standing  out  in  living  evidence  of  its  actual 
presence  Below  me  were  tne  Vales  of  Esuube  and  Heas,  dreary 
and  d^'solate  foundations,  from  which  upsprung  at  once  huge  walls 
of  granite,  that  formed  the  first  gradation  as  the  stupendous  chain 
spreading  far  away  from  east  to  west.  Mount  Perdu  heaved  up  its 
giant  head,  a  cone  thick  covered  with  snow  ;  and  its  vast  and  swelU 
ing  sides  displayed,  in  every  varied  aspect,  rocks,  woods,  ravines, 
and  all  that  the  mind  imagines  of  the  wild  and  terrible.  The  surround- 
ing mountains  presented  a  mass  of  unbroken  simplicity  and  gran-> 
deur.  No  shock  of  nature  seems  to  have  ever  moved  a  blade- of  the 
^  bright  herbage  which  smiles  in  perpetual  verdure  on  their  sides.  A 
thousand  varieties  of,  to  me,  nameless  flowers  sprinkled  the  founda- 
tion green,  as  if  a  showelr  of  every-colored  gems  had  fallen  upon  the 
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ewfh.  Silver  and  gold  &nd  aaffroh,  blae  and  crimson,  in  all  their 
most  delicate  shades,  were  blended  in  rich  coloring  there.  A  streaip 
ran  throasfb  the  nearest  valley,  in  a  bed  of  marble  dazzlingly  white. 
Of  this,  two  cascades  were  formed,  of  singular  beauty.  The  first 
fell  from  a  considerable  height,  its  light  foara  dissipating  in  a  veil  of 
mist,  through  which  the  dancing  sunbeams  formed  arches  of  rainbow 
hues  to  grace  their  sport.  The  second  of  these  waterfitUs  was  still 
more  striking,  -its  broad  and  limped  sheet  flowed  smoothly  to 
the  verge' of  the  marble  blocks  from  which  it  fell.  There,  divided 
in  its. course  by  an  enorm'fus  rock,  one  half  dashed  brawling  on 
through  the  picturesque  impediments  with  which  nature  love»  to 
vary  her  creations ;  the  oiher  streaming  down  from  the  projecting 
ledge,  in  a  bright  and  continuous  flow,  a  height  which  1  neither  could 
nor  would  care  to  measure,  and  falling  unobstructedly  into  the  basin 
where  these  liquid  twins  were  reunited,  and  whence  they  bounded 
on  in  a  sinuous  course,  which  the  eye  could  not  follow  long.  Pas- 
turages, hamlets  and  scattered  villages  were  all  within  mj  immedi- 
ate view.  In  the  distance,  the  long  chain  of  blue  and  snowy  hills 
formed  limits  to  Vhe  sight,  and  a  starting  place  for  fancy*8  adventu- 
rous flights.  No  one  concomitant  was  wanting,  to  make  the  situa- 
tion perfect  in  its  kind. 

Ad'1  how  many  thousamli*  of  our  traveller*,  thought  I — and  I  must- 
repeat  the  thought — have  never  known  these  wou'lroas  scenes.!-— 
travellerA  who  have  parsed  adniirif^  days  among'  the  steaming 
crowds  of  cathedral  aisles,  the  sumptuous  fopperies  of  palace  6nery, 
the  daik  di^e^usts  vf  gloomy  catacombs,  never  tired  of  wondering  at 
the  works  of  men,  but  ig;norant  of  these  glorious  master-pieces  of 
(be  H'lnd  by  which  man  himself  was  made. 

While  I  p8U9ed  «o  'oolc  back  upon  this  »cene,  the  convpy  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  defile;  and  turning  away  at  once  from  the  objects  I 
had  too  long  gazed  at,  I  plunj^ed  into  the  copve  which  led  to  tracts  of 
a  diiTtirent  aspect  and  character.  I  soon  overtook  my  friends,  and  the 
sturdy  fellows  who  silently  and  carefully  bore  Don  Melchlor  along, 
with  all  that  air  of  proud  fidelity  so  distinctive  of  Spaniard  4,  feeling 
themselves  bound,  by  every  honoratfle  tie,  lo  the  service  af  the  man 
whom  a  few  day4  before  they  had  ranked  among  their  deadliest  foes. 

We  went  oaiitiously  forward  ^t  a  steady  pace,  tht2  Spaniards  mak- 
ing light  of  their  burden.  Malvide,  who  was  now  enveloped  in  one  ' 
of  the  short  mantles  ot  the  soldier  guides,  cheerins;  Melchior  by  her 
affectionate  devotion,  and  I,  almost  alway.4  a  little  behind,  excej»t 
when  I  at  times  in^ted  on  relieving  one  of  the  bearers  in  carrying 
their  gallant  burthen.  x 

Before  nightfall  we  had  passed  t^^e  base  of  Neon  Vieille,  left 
Mount  D*Arbizon  far  to  our  right,  skirted  Lake  D'Esconbons,  and 
crossed  that  species  ol  isthmus  which  joins  the  Pic  du  Midi,  to  the 
southern  mountains.  A  rapid  path  wind^i  up  the  hills,  and  fivors  the 
descent  at  the  other  side.  The  Caa  de  Spada,  a  pointed  and  rugged 
bill  which  terminates  thi4  passage,  i*  the  last  of  the  chain  of  sav^gA 
rocks  bounding  at  this  side  the  dreary  valley  of  Bastan,  into  which 
we  new  entered,  and  from  which  we  commenced  our  ascent  of  the 
Tourmalet.     We  wound  cautiously   up  the  steep  but  well  cut  road 
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which  letdfl  up  this  boundary  between  the  horrid  desolation  of  Bm- 
tan  and  the  smiling  loveliness  of  the  vaie  of  Conipan,  the  moat  fertile 
and  pastoral  district  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  not  exceeded  in  the  world 
for  the  charms  peculiar  to  re};iont  like  it. 

As  we  descended  the  Tourmwlet  by  its  eastern  side,  the  shades  of 
night  came  on  ;  and  the  rtioon,  slowly  rising  before  us  through  a  sea 
of  ini^t,  showed  the  surrounding  hills  and  vales  in  many  wild  distor- 
tions of  their  actual  forms  and  scttes,  which  would  hdv^  made  it  Im- 
possible for  one  unaccustomed  to  mountain  wanderings,  at  all  boars 
and  season:*,  to  recognise  the  scenes  with  which  he  might  have  form- 
ed a  neontidc  familiarity.  At  times  a  lakej  of  as  perfect  mimicry  a» 
ever  lived  in  the  deception  of  a  desert  mirage,  seemed  to  reflect  ibe 
moonbeams,  and  was  studded  with  islands,  and  diversi6ed  with  isth- 
muses, bays,  aad  promontories.  The  soft  southern  breese  which 
blew  down  from  Spain,  soon  swept  away  the  Vapors  that  prodaced 
these  effects,  and  a  group  of  rugged  and  barren  rocks  stood  bared  to 
the  astonished  eye.  The  wildest  transformations  were  thus  at  once 
prod  iced  by  every  shifting  breeze,  and  belied  almost  as  soon  in  ma- 
gic change.  But  all  of  the.  party  were  used  to  these  scenes.  Even 
Malvide  bad  often,  in  her  former  mountain  sojourn,  gazed  delighted- 
ly at  the  freaks  of  elttmental  illusion  ;  and  turning  fondly  to  h.$r  1ot> 
er,  she  felt  proudly  sure  that  his  affection  knew  no  variations  such  as 
these. 

The  bub^-liog  source  of  the  Adour  sent  out  its  narrow  stream  to 
guide  us  through  the  valley  upon  which  we  now  entered.  W«  fo|. 
lowed  its  course  until  we  came  to  one  of  those  mountain  hamlets,  the 
primitive  construction  of  which  makes  us  wonder  at  the  artiGcial 
wants  of  man.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  low  and  little  huts,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  have  just  rotfm  enough  to  eat  and  sleep,  but  the 
height  of  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  roan*s  very  lowest 
meajiurement,  looked  brown  in  the  moonlight  with  their  moss-cover- 
ed walls  and  faded  thatch.  A  little  eourt-yard  enclosed  each,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rustic  peristyle  formed  of  trunks  of  pine  trees,  or  long 
stones  standing  on  end,  aiid  supporting  a  roof  of  turf,  under  which 
t  he  cattle  securely  reposed.  ^  Every  thing  soundly  slept,  and  we 
passed  through  the  very  cenfre  of  the  hamlet,  without  disturbing 
aught  whithin  its  limits.  We  struck  off  to  the  tight,  and  stopped  for 
a  while  at  the  foot  of  a  rude  wooden  cross  elevated  on  a  heap  of 
stones,  to  mark,  not  the  spot  where  murder  had  polluted  the  soil,  but 
where  the  honest  mountaineers  might  kneel  on  ground  that  had  been 
consecrated  by  many  a  pious  orison.  Here  uy  biandy^lAsk,  that 
constant  garniture  ot  my  pocket  on  such  expeditions,  was  empiied  of 
its  last  drop,  for  the  Spaniards  had  quite  exhausted  the^irs;  and  here, 
pNDor  Ranger,  who  was  the  silent  companion  of  all  my  movements 
since  I  mentioned  him  ro  many  chapters  back,  finished  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  provisions  which  I  had  managed' to  secure  for  his  use. 

^  Refreshed  once  more,  we  renewed  our  progress;  and  leaving  the 
Tillage  of  Grip  to  our  left,  we  crossed,  in  a  devious  course,  the  green 
and  cuHured  slopes  which  form  the  ^rst  pasturages  oi  the  vallev  of 
Campan.  On  casting  a  last  look  on  the  drowsy  and  moon- lit  hamlet, 
my  eye  caught  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  frown- 


kijf  bUekly  dow0  upon  the  pastoral  scene ^  and  threatening  to  cruah 
it  with  an  immediate  fall. 

Valley  and  hill  were  alternately  traversed,  until  we  passed  the  na- 
tnral  enclosure  which  contains  the  celebrated  marble  qiMrriea  ef  St. 
Msile;  and  thence  we  entered,  by  a  winding  path,  the  pass  whieh 
eommunicates  between  the  valleys  of  Campan  and  Aure,  in  the  lat* 
ter  of  which  stands  Sarraocolin,  the  place  of  our  desiinalion.  A 
deep,  thick  forest  now  received  the  palh;  and  scarcely.'  had  we 
plunged  into  its  eternal  shades,  when  a  straggMng  moonbeam,  pier- 
ciag^the  gloom,  seemed  to  repose  upon  a  rdck  carved  ioto  tfce  form  of 
an  antique  altar,  from  which  ffushed  a  stream;  that  was  immediately 
lost,  as  it  gurgled  its  way  into  the  wooded  soHtudea  around  us. 

The  moonlit  our  path  at  intervals,  and  when  we  were  again  left 
in  shade,  the  steady  footsteps  of  our  guides  went  on  in  equal,  security. 
My  footing  was  not  quite  so  sure ;  for  the  carpet  which  covered  the 
wood  and  the  desert  patches  that  now  and  then  intervened-,  was  of  a 
verdure  so  smooth  that  1  frequently  slipped,  aud  flhould  hiive  fAUeu 
had  I  not  given  my  attention  to  Malvii'e,  whose  pony  I  steadily  held 
by  his  rude  bridle,  but  rather  supporting  myself,  than  giving  security 
10  bis  safe  steps. 

As  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  the  insufficient  light  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  the  fertile  beauties  of  this  forests  could  scarcely  be  exceeded 
by  tliose  untrodden  deserts  where  all  nature's  liberality  haa  been 
Ivvisbed.  The  immenae  height  of  the  trees,  the  luxuriant  thickness 
of  their  foliage,  the  profusion  of  climbing  plants  interlacing  them  to- 
gether, the  aromatic  herbage  in  thick  tufts  coveiing  the  earth,  alto- 
gether surpassed  all  my  former  experii^nce  of  the  munificence  with 
which  nature  clothes  those  unfrequented  retreats.  Arrived  at  length 
at  tho  summit  of  the  hiH  which  is  thickly  clothed  by  this  forest,  we 
came  suddenly  out  upon  a  wild  uusheltered  desert,  with  not  a  shrub, 
and  scarce  a  blade  of  herbage  to  cover  the  hard  earth  whi^^h  forms 
tho  soil.  Half  an  hour's  walti  led  us  agin  to  a  descent  which  had 
the  advantage  ot  a  broad  paved  way,  formed  for  fecilitaiing  the  car- 
riage of  the  trees,  tran.«poried  'rem  the  forest  to  the  valley  of  Aure, 
into  which  (his  precipitous  path  descends. 

A  road  of  infinite  beauty  led  us  through  a  valley  which  seemed  to 
combine  all  the  varied  charms  of  mountain  scenery.  1  faintly  dis- 
tinguished  the  nooded  sides  of  the  hills  which  bouaded  the  deep  ra- 
Tine  to  my  lefl;  I  heard  the  river  murmuring  below  ;  and  imagioa^ 
tion  pictured  the  splendid  gradations  of  the  mountain  tnasses^  which 
i  knew  to  rise  up  fsom  the  ground  we  trod,  in  all  the  sublimity  of 
their  nature.  But  1  saw  no  more.  The  moon  was  now  lost  behind 
those  very  mountains;  and  we  passed  in  sileooe<afid  obsoueity,  close 
to  the  little  town  of  Sarrancolin,  without  disturbing  even  the  painful 
monotony  of  the  watch  dogs*  baying  howU  until  the  founsupporters 
of  Don  Melchior's  couch  laid  it  gently  down,  on  the  sloping  side  of 
a  hill,  of  safoand  easy  assent;  and,  pointing  to  a  narrow  aperture 
almost  overgrown  by  hrambles,'  one  of  the  men  exdaimed^ 

**  This,  Senior,  is  the  cave  of  Sarrancolin." 

At  the  mention  of  this  {>lace,' the  promised  bourn  of  her  lezpecta- 
ti<Mis,  her  fiitiguea^  and  disappointments,  the  f^laoe  wkerei  the  priest 
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ha«i  solemnly  engAged  to  complete  her  marriage,  and  secure  her  hap« 
pine«8,  M&lvide  could  not  restrain  her  feelings ;  but  uttering  a  feeble 
scream  of  joy,  she  flung  herself  from  her  pony  into  Melchior's  arms, 
and  in  a  half  expressed  hysterical  eflbrt  would  have  told  him  her  de* 
light  at  having  reached  a  harbour  of  safety.  But  she  could  not 
speak,  nor  did  her  emotions  require  utterance. 

**  You  are  worn  out,  my  Malvide,  by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of 
this  eventful  day.  Compose  yourself,  my  love — all  our  perils  are 
now  past — here  begins  our  real  happiness.' 

Don  Melchior  spoke  these  words  in  his  most  soothing  tone ;  but 
there  seemed  to  me  an  air  of  languid  melancholy  in  his  manner, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  scene  was  painful  and  oppressive. 

**  Had  we  not  better  enter,*'  said  I,  ^*  and  seek  some  repose  at 
least,  since  we  are  not  likely  to  procure  refreshment?  " 

**  Now,  Senor,'*  said  the  former  spokesman — '*  Who  goes  in  first  ?'* 

**  We  will  go  together,"  said  Malvide  to  Melchior,  in  an  under 
tone,  having  aufficiently  understood  Spanish  to  comprehend  the 
question. 

'*  The  lady  and  myself  will  enter  together,"  replied  Melchior. 

^*  That,  Senior,  is  impossible — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  the  gallery  two  together,  and  to  descend  into  the  cavern; 
it  mnit  be  one  at  a  time.  His  majeety  and  his  confessor  who  are 
never  separate,  they  say,  should  separate  here  or  not  see  the  cave  of 
Sarrancolin.  This  is  the  true  ground  for  a  divorce  (no  disparage- 
ment to'your  Excellency'*  marriage,)  for  a  conclave  of  cardinals 
could  not  keep  a  man  and  his  wife  frem  parting  company,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  the  verge  of  the  precipice  within.'* 

The  levity  of  this  man*s  words  and  munner  was  not  pleasing  to 
any  of  us,  but  Malvide  was  evidently  alarmed  by  it.  She  shuddered 
as  she  looked  on  the  dark  mouth  of  this  sanctuary,  which  it  seemed 
as  if  despair  alone  should  enter,  and  she  hiuig  back  as  the.  soldier  of- 
fered to  take  her  hand  and  lead  her  in.  f  saw  that  this  was  no  time  to 
offend  these  fellows,  in  whose  power  we  ^ereso  completely  ;  so  I  step- 
ped forward,  and  proposed  entering  first  to  try  the  fortunes  of  the  way. 

*'  Strike  the  light  then,"  said  the  soldier,  and  one  of  his  comrades 
immediately  obeyed  his  orders,  and  a  couple  of  short  flambeaux, 
brought  for  the  occasion,  were  almost  immediately  flaring  within  the 
cavern's  mouth.  At  the  moment  of  entering,  1  cast  my  eyes  back 
upon  the  deep  glen  and  the  hills  above,  and  I  just  saw  the  rosy  tinge 
of  light,  which  hovers  over  the  mountain*s  verge  at  the  opening  of 
the  dawn  In  another  instant  I  was  in  the  porch  of  the  subterane- 
ous  retreat,  the  wonders  of  which  we  were  al«outto  explore. 

«'  Halloa  !  Who  goes  there  f  What*s  that  ?  "  cried  one  of  the 
men,  looking  back  into  the  brambles  and  brush- wood  about  the  en- 
trance. I  stepped  out  for  a  moment,  and  heard  a  noise  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  the  man  proceeded. 

*^  The  devil  and  his  imps  !  "  excfaimed  the  Spaniard,  **  what  do 
you  think  we  have  here,  Pedro  ?  Why,  old  Father  Jose's  mule,  by 
the  life  of  my  saint,  with  all  his  housings  and  panniers,  but  all  empty. 
How,  in  ths  name  of  the  Virgin,  could  the  beast  have  wandered  here  ? 
Wherever  his  reverence  is,  be  took  care  to  takft  out  the -provision,  at 
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aoy  rate.  Come  here,  poor  fellow,  coine  here,  and  let  me  tie  you  np 
to  this  branch,  till  we  can  come  out  again  and  put  jou  on  your  road 
hi  searcb  of  your  roaster." 

Suiting  the  aotion  to  the  word,  he  tied  up  the  mule,  and  we  re- 
turned into  tAe  gaping  aperture.  * 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  very  commenoement  of  the  eave  preaeated  some  diffieulty 
The  pM0  was  narrow,  long  «nd  rough ;  and  the  man  who  preoeded 
me  aet  the  example  of  groping  oa  hands  and  luieea.  Like  him  I  had 
a  torch  in  one  hand,  for  these  neossaary  auxiliaries  had  been  mulit- 
plied  aeveral  fold.  Aiter  proeeeding  in  4h*s  way  ahoal  twenty  yards, 
we  peached  aslopmg  maaa  of  .crystal,  six  or  seven  feet  high.  Up 
this  we  scrambled,  and  found  the  plaoe  above  leas  diftoult  orpasaa^ 
than  we  left  behind.  The  apace  became  now  wider. and  higher,  and 
opening  to  the  right  and  left,  showed  the  aommeneiqg  wonders  of 
the  place.  The  stalactites,  of'the  oonsistancyofstoneor  ccvstal, are 
numerous  and  large,  and  of  that. amazing  legularity  in  shape  and 
size  which  would  appear  the  effect  of  the  most  measured  care  in  some 
well* skilled  architect. 

^  I  looked  round  me,  and  saw  that  Melchior  and  Malvide,  with  the 
aid  of  the  remaining  men,  had  passed  the  drat  difficulties  of  the  wav, 
and  were  within  the  recess  which  1  myself  had  reached.  Malvide 
looked  round,  astonished,  but  eyideoily  ill  at  eaee.  Suspicion  was 
working  within  her  sensitive  bosom,  and  preparing  her  cheeks,  which 
fatigue  and  agitation  had  already  robbed  of  tneir  roues,  to  receive  the 
liaht  of  the  torches,  on  a  colouring  that  assorted  with  their  lurid 
glare.  She  looked  more  like  a  pale  victim  in  some  heathen  rite,  thaA 
a  bride  in  the  ^hectic  flush  of  mi  ogled,  hope  and  fear.  Don  Mel- 
chior's  exhausted  appearance  was  in  sad  keeping  with  her's;  and  an 
inconceiveable  air  of  wretchedness  pervaded  the  whole  scene. 

I  inwardly  execrated  the  inflexible  father  who  caused  this  misery  ; 
and  the  whole  system  of  political  abuse  which  nurtured  the  obstacles 
of  the  happiness  of  this  young  couple.  My  thoughts  flew  back  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  their  chequered  adventures.;  and  reflections 
on  the  fanatical  opposition  to  liberty,  in  which  all  their  distress  arose, 
led,  by  a  natural  gradHtion  of  thought,  to  the  existence  of  the  Cor- 
don  Sanitaire,  by  which  nil  was  protected  and  about  to  be  abetted. 
Then  Sanchez  and  his  murderous  weapon  flashed  before  my  mental 
*vision — and  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  fierce  counterparts  in  mien  and 
dress  of  that  arch  villain,  whose  arms  and  knives  might  yet  be  turn- 
ed to  effect  the  purpose  he  had  so  nearly  accomplished. 

These  were  the  irresistible  workings  of  the  mind*a  misgivings,  arid 
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tbe  eoontenanees  of  Melehior  and  MaWide  ware  eloqaent  with  the  ex- 
prcMiion  of  a  similar  train  of  fancies. 

The  leader  of  the  soldiers  asked,  "  If  we  woald  now  .move  on  ?*' 

**  On  I*'  rxelaimed  Malvide  to  Melehior,  '*  sluill  we  then  go  forlber 
into  this  desolate  place  ?*' 

'*  Yes,  yea,  my  love,"  replied  he,  *<  we  roost  follow  oar  guides — onr 
prelectors  let  me  call  them — and  parsoe  the  path  which  destiny  has 
pointed  oot.     Lead  on,  my  friend,  we  are  rendy  ?*' 

The  way  became  in  a  little  time  narrow,  low,  and  difficolt  as  before. 
We  went  slowly  forwards,  however,  carrying  from  the  humid  walla  m 
portion  of  their  slimy  coat,  while  droppings  from  the  roof  fell  apoo  as, 
as  cold  as  the  icicles  they  came  from.  We  at  length  arrived  at  tbe 
seeming  end  of  this  narrow  passage,  for  no  egress  appeared,  hat  a  small 
cavity  which  gaped  in  the  wall  before  os,  several  feet  above  the  flcwr  we 
trod  on,  and  apparently  almost  as  difficolt  to  reach  as  to  pass  throogh. 

Throogh  this,  however,  the  soldier  said  we  were  to  pass.  Malvide 
hesitated  once  more.  Melehior  again  ennseoted,  and  endeavored  to  re>> 
assore  her  ^ inking  spirits.  I,  as  before,  formed  the  forlorn  hope,  and 
Ranger  crawled  by  me,  step  for  step. 

The  man  who  liad  osoally  preceded  me,  now  proposed  that  I  shonkl 
take  his  place,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  assist  in  my  opward 
movements,  and  prepare  the  ropes  which  were  to  aid  in  my  descant 
from  the  inward  precipice,  alloded  to  before  by  the  leader  of  the  party. 
I  accordingly  laid  down  my  gon,  and  climbed  the  sloping  walb,  and 
with  some  inconvenience  passing  throogh  the'aperlore,  I  waa  soon  ena- 
bl6d  to  stand  op  on  a  solid  platform  of  rock,  every  thing  beyond  being 
thick  gloom. 

*'  Steady  there  1*'  cried  tbe  Spaniard  ;  *'  advance  three  paces  and  ycm. 
will  be  dashed  to  atoms." 

Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  arrest  my  steps.  I  stood  steadily,  hold- 
ing my  dog  clone  to  my  foot,  and  he  clong  to  me,  as  if  instinct  had 
warned  bim  of  the  danger  beyond.  In  a  moment  or  two,  the  rough 
hand  of  the  Spaniard  appeared  throogh  the  cavity,  thrusting  forward  a 
torch  which  1  gladly  seized.  As  I  held  it  above  my  hrad  and  shook  it 
before  me  from  the  ledge  of  rock,  its  gleam  was  feebly  lost  in  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  the  apparently  immeasorable  depths. 

The  Spaniard  and  one  of  his  comrades  soccessively  joined  me  where 
I  stood,  and  they  carried  a  long  rope,  with  varioas  in^enioos  ties,  rad*»Jy 
made,  in  which  they  proposed  at  once  to  encircle  my  body,  preparatory 
to  my  swinging  o6f  the  ledge  into  the  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
they  told  nie,  was  the  place  of  final  secrecy  and  safety. 

My  own  sentiments  and  sensations  being  bat  of  aoxiliary  importance 
in  this  record  of  adventures,  in  which  I  bore  only  a  minqr  part,  I  will 
not  dwell  on  those  which  I  exporiened  on  hearing  this  propo!«ition.  I 
freely  confess  that  I  started  with  some  feeling,  not  of  pleasure  certainly  ; 
and  a  curdling  thrill  did  seem  to  move  my  nerves.  Treachery,  violence, 
perpetonl  imprisonment,  and  secret  murder,  were  combined  in  the  flasl^ 
of  thought  that  gleamed  ihroogli  my  brain.  The  monk*s  absence — my 
separhtion  from  Melehior — the  possibility  of  a  desian  against  his  liberty 
or  life,  and  the  expediency  of  potting  me  out  of  the  way  of  its  execa- 
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tion — Malyide'0  forlorn  titaation — and  a  dozen  raeh  haroating  refleetions, 
all  cruwdetl  upon  me.  My  hesitation,  however,  was  bnt  ol*  a  moment. 
It  was  no  time  to  temporize  even  with  one's  own  fears  ;  so  I  delivered 
myself  up  with  a  careless  air>  to  the  operations  of  those  who  looked  like 
my  execulioneni. 

The  rope  was  fastened  well  round  m^  chest  and  nnder  my  arms, 
which  were  almost  pinioned  by  the  pressure.  A  torch  was  placed 
in  one  of  my  hands,  with  the  other  1  firmly  held  the  rope  close  above 
my  hend  ;  the  Spaniards  placed  their  backs  against  the  rock,  in  a  pro- 
jection of  which  another  torch  was  stack,  they  pot  their  feet  closely 
against  the  base  of  the  rugged  wall,  and  in  an  atlitode  of  steady  resifr' 
tance  to  my  weight,  as  it  was  to  fall  below,  one  of  them  called  oni, 

'*  Now,  8enor,  spring  fearlessily  and  wide."' 

My  mind  being  wound  up  to  meet .  what  was  indisputably  dangerous, 
I  felt  all  that  condensed  energy  of  nerve  which  invariably  accompanies 
such  a  sitoation,  be  the  danger  what  it  may,  and  which  gives  a  sort  of 
wild  sentiment  of  pleasure,  totally  andefinahle.  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  man  eVer  yet  swung  from  off  the  ledge  of  this  chasm,  even  in  cir- 
cumstances less  adventurous  than  those  I  have  described,  without  eip^ 
riencing  what  I  now  attempt  to  tell  of ;  and  the  many  travellers  who 
baveahrnnk  from  the  appalling  plunge,  will  at  least  be  able  to  imagine 
the  variety  of  sensations  the  thing  was  likely  to  produce. 

Aa  I  took  my  last  step  towards  the  brink.  Ranger  put  bis  foreL4paw8 
apon  me,  and  whim^d  as  he  looked  up.  I  poshed  him  from  me  rather 
rudely  with  my  foot,  and  1  swuug  off  into  the  thick  air  of  the  chaam. 
As  1  dangled  downwards,  the  cord  slipping  gently  over  the  edge  of  the 
platform  above,  a  wild  and  plaintive  whine  sounded  over  my  head — a 
loud  howl  succeeded — and  in  an  instant  more,  I  saw  my  faithful  dog 
fpr.ng  from  the  rock  right  down  into  the  gloomy  gulf.  He  struck  against 
me  as  he  fell—knocked  the  torch  extinguished  from  my  hand— -and 
was  lost  to  my  sight  and  hearing  both  together* 

I  cannot  tell  the  pan|  that  1  felt  at  that  moment.  To  see  my  old  and 
tried  companion  dashed  to  atoms,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  proving 
bis  attachment,  without  my  being  able  to  move  a  finger  for  his  safetyi 
was  torturing  to  a  degree  that  may,  1  think,  be  conceived  by  any  who 
ever  had  a  favorite  dog.  Every  thing  seemed  to  swim  round,  and  I 
thought  1  never  should  touch  the  bottom,  which  both  the  Spaniards 
i  vore  1  was  close  to,  at  the  some  time  expressing  with  loud  oaths  their 
horror  at  the  fate  of  my  poor  Rr^nger.  They  stood  aa  close  as  possible 
to  the  edge,  and,  with  their  torch  extended,  strove  to  light  the  depths 
below.  But«  in  vain  ;  when  1  touched  the  bottom,  all  was  impenetra- 
bly dark. 

I  groped  cautiously  about,  on  what  was,  to  my  surprise,  a  soil  snb- 
itanco  unlike  earth,  calling  on  Ranger;  and  1  quickly  felt  his  body, 
which  I  no  sooner  touched  than  his  tongue  performed  its  kindest  salota- 
too  on  my  outstretched  hand.  He  whined  and  barked  with  tones  of 
eittl  delight  ;  and,  to  my  astonishment  and  joy,  ho  next  jumped  upon 
me,  covering  me  with  caresses.  While  I  was  occupied  in  ascertain- 
ing with  my  hands  that  ho  had  no  broken  booies,  an4.  wondering 
who  it  waa  passible  for  him  to  bu  auharmed,  Melcbior  and  Mai  vide  bag 
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nfely  rMcked  the  platfomi  which  1  h«d  just  qaitted*  and  I  Mw^a  rade 
ehair,  compwed  of  part  of  Melchior'a  litter,  wnicb  was  broken  up  for 
the  occaffion,  prepared  Uy  tlie  soldiers  for  my  heroine's  and  her  invalided 
lover's  easy  descent.  1  spoke  cheer iogly  from  below,  telling  tbeai  that 
the  danger  wa?  hot  imaginary,  and  promising  to  asaiat  them  aa  they 
eame  swinging  down. 

While  1  spoke,  a  rustling  noiae  near  me<Jiiade  me  suddenly  turn 
round,  and  I  was  instantly  laid  hold  of  by  a  pair  of  powerful  arms, 
the  person  vehemently  demanding,  in  Spanish,  who  and  what  I  was, 
while  I  plainly  felt  the  broad  sharp  blade  of  tiie  knife  he  wielded  in 
his  hand.  I  shall  be  excused  for  having  quite  forgotten  the  answer 
I  made  to  this  rou^h  summons,  under  circumstances  so  startlinir.  1 
said  something,  however,  which,  coupled  with  the  sight  of  those 
.above,  satisfied  my  interlocutor,  for  he  loosed  his  hold  and  said, — 

**So,  so,  it's  all  right  I  find ;  but  1  dreamed  that  something  jumped 
on  me.     Here,  general,  they  are  come." 

At  this  moment  a  light  in  the  distant  gloom  came  forward  faintly, 
and  in  a  little  more,  I  was  truly  rejoiced  to  observe  the  tall  lank  fig- 
ure of  Father  Munoz,  making  its  way  towards  me  with  a  tarch  heUl 
in  his  hand.  He  cautiously  picked  his  steps  over  the  rugged  ob- 
structions of  the  spar-strewn  floor ;  and  as  he  came  close,  I  observed 
a  mattress  with  blankets  spread  close  to  the  spot  I  landed  upon,  and 
upon  the  safe  surface  of  which,  with  the  body  of  the  Spaniard  who 
had  slept  on  it,  Ranger  had  happily  iallen,  and  thus  been  almost  mi- 
raculously saved.  A  couple  of  baskets  of  provisions  stood  close  by^ 
and  1  easily  divined,  without  any  explanation,  that  all  these  prepar- 
ations for  sleeping,  eating,  and  drinking,  were  furnished  by  the  prov- 
ident attention  of  the  monk,  and  had  been  borne  on  the  back  of  tJie 
•mule  which  had  surprised  us  on  onr  arrival  at  the  cave. 

*^Well,  I  am  here  before  you,  my  friends,"  said  Father  Monos, 
addressing  at  once  me,  an  Melchior,  who  stood  above,  and  Mai  vide, 
whose  downward  course  he  anxiously  watched,  as  she  was  safely 
lowered  in  her  temporary  chair.  The  monk  kept  cautiously  distant 
from  her,  and  left  to  me  all  the  care  of  safely  uncprdiug  her  from 
the  chair,  and  of  explaining  his  having  out-marched  us,  and  made 
such  careful  provisions  for  oui  wants.  In  the  mean  time  Melchior 
was  lowered  down,  and  renewed  expressions  of  surprise  and  grati- 
tude on  his  part,  and  that  of  Malvide,  were  the  best  tributes  that 
could  be  offered  to  the  monk's  prompt  movements  and  unceasing  en- 
ergy. 

He  soon  explained  to  us  the  ample  success  of  his  plan  in  having 

divided  the  party  ;  for  the  Viconite,  re-enforced  by  some  Gendarmes, 

had  followed  at  full  speed  his  division,  with  the  false  belief  of  ita 

eocirling  Don  Melchior  and  his  attendant  bride.     The  monk  having 

'  hired  them  by  the  most  difficult  and  almost  inaccessible  paths,  into 

the  very  heart  of  the  pass  of  Bielsa,  struck  suddenly  at  nightfall 

'  into  a  track  that  wound  in  a  totally  contrary  direction  round  the  foot 

of  *Mount  Arbison.'    He  was  accompanied  by  only  two  of  his  party, 

the  remainder  keeping  up  a  sham  appearance  of  retreat  into  Spain, 

~^but  intending,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  return  into  France,  where 

alone  they  were  secure  from  the  patriot  troops ;  and  leaving  the  Vi- 
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tomte  and  bis  gendurmes,  fatigaed,  benighted,  and  .bewildered,  to 
panne  their  search  or  abandon  it  at  their  pleasure,  Munoz,  whose' 
mind  possessed  the  true  greatness  that  attends  to  little  things,  direct- 
ed his  course  to  one  qf  those  temporary  encampments  of  his  own 
unfortunate  and  vagabond  followers  which  were  scattered  through 
the  mountains;  and  there  he  procurred  from  fat  Father  Jose,  a 
Capuchin  of  orthodex  dimensions,  wine,  bread,  and  meat,  (although 
it  happened  to  be  on  a  Friday)  with  a  couple  of  mattresses,  bolsters, 
and  corering,  and  mules  for  himself  and  his  attendants.  Arrived 
at  the  cave,  one  of  these  men  was  sent  back  wifh  the  unladen  mules; 
and  it  appeared  that  one  ef  them  thought  proper  to  break  loose  from 
his  control,  and  that  it  still  wandered  about  the  hills. 

*'Now,  mv  friends,  repese  yourself  awhile,  take  some  refresh- 
ments, banish  all  fear,  return  thanks  to  the  Providence  that  has  pro- 
tected you,  and  then,  without  delay,  we  will  proceed  to  solemnize 
the  holy  contract  which  makes  you  one  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and 
which  man  can  never,  in  conscience,  annul.*' 

So  spoke  Father  Munoz.  Melchior  and  Malvide  looked  their  ap- 
probation, with  happier  faces  than  they  had  lately  shown.  1  ventur- 
ed to  ask  after  Felix  and  the  issue  of  his  embassy. 

**•  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him,"  said  the  monk,  ^*but  1  have  sent  a 
tmsty  guide -to  await  him  at  the  appointed  place,  and  1  doubt  not  he 
will  soon  arrive^  with  or  without  the  object  of  his  attempt." 

Several  torches  were  now  lighted,  two  of  the  men  came  down  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  Don  Melchior*s  litter,  and  the  contents  of  the 
baskets  were  soon  displayed  on  tables  of  crystal  blocks  that  offered 
themselves  conveniently  to  our  use.  We  all  ale  fast,  and  some  of 
OS  heartily;  I  was  amongst  the  latter  number,  but  ^e  lovers'seemed 
to  despatch  their  portion  of  the  meal  less  from  appetite  than  anxiety 
to  remove  the  obstacle  which  retarde<l  the  ceremony,  the  completion 
t>f  which  they  so  much  longed  for. 

The:- place  in  which  we  were  was  but  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the 
|rrand  chamber  of  the  cave.  It  was  vaulted,  high,  and  narrow,  with 
imperfect  pillars  formed  of  stalactites,  but  almost  all  defaced  and 
broken  off  by  the  curious  travellers  who  had  descended,  or  by  the 
mountaineers  who  carried  pieces  away  to  sell  to  those  who  declined 
the  expedition.  Our  repast  concluded,  the  monk,  in  one  of  his  most 
solemn  tones,  exclaimed, 

^(  Now  to  the  chapel,  my  friends !"  and  he  had  once  more  his  fre- 
quent air  of  a  man  wholly  wrapped  up  and  abstracted  in  considera- 
tions of  his  sacred  functions. 

We  all  stood  up.  I  offered  an  arm  to  Melchior,  who  at  the  other 
side,  was  half  supported  by  and  half  supporting  Malvide.  Two  of 
the  men  preceded  us  with  a  torch  in  every  hand  ;  the  monk  moved 
forward  next,  similarly  furnished,  and  we  throe  brought  up  the  rear, 
thus  lighted  on.  But  as  we  were  about  to  enter  into  another  of  those 
narrow  galleries  which  form  the  communication  between  the  several 
caves,  a  sound  of  voices  above,  in  apparent  altercation,  arrested  our 
progress.  Malvide  attempted  to  rush  forward,  but  (he  anxious  curi- 
osity of  the  monk  kept  him  stationary,  and  the  leaders  also  stopt 
abort. 
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<*  Not  another  step  will  I  move — ^youVe  choking  me — the  rope  ftOB 
•lipped  up  upon  my  throat — murder,  murder!"  exclaimed  the  squeak- 
ing voice  of  Monsieur  Depourvu. 

**Not  at  all,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Felix,  whom  the  light  of  thetorch, 
lefl  in  the  wall,  now  discovered,  with  his  back  to  us  as  fae  stbod  on 
the  platform,  hauling  up  his  companion  through  the  cavity — **Not  at 
all — it*s  absolutely  notliing  when  one's  used  to  it — pray  now  shove 
yourself  up  a  little." 

^'  I  can't,  I  won't — 1*11  stick  here,  Vm  determined  on  it.  A  church 
indtred  !  a  pretty  church  !  Take  this  infernal  bandage  off  my  eyes, 
Felix — I  am  sure  you  are  aliout  to  murder  me — don't  pull  me  so— I 
am  choking — murder,  murder !" 

But  in  the  last  throe  the  cavity  disgorged  its  unwilling  occupant, 
for  he  was  lagged  safely  upon  the  platform,  where  be  immediately 
sprung  upon  his  feet. 

"Wliere  am  I,  then  ?"  cried  he,  struggling  fiercely  with  Felix  and 
«ne  of  the  Spaniards  who  re-adjusted  the  rope  round  his  body.  •^Tell 
ifie  where  I  am  ;  you  said  we  were  coming  into  a  church,  but  you've 
dragged  me  into  a  charnel  vault,  I'm  sure  ef  it.     Vm  all  wet  aAd 
torn  to  atoms^  in  these  vile  passages.     Where  am  I,'  Felix  .''* 

''Hold  fast  by  the  rope  and  you'll  soon  know,"  replied  Felix  (who 
had  taken  information  of  the  place  from  his  guide,)  pushin*^  him 
clear  off  the  platform  ;  and  down  he  came,  swinging  and  screaming 
with  all  his  might,  accompanied  by  a  shrietL  from  Malvide,  a  burst 
of  hoarse  laughter  from  the  Spaniards,  vbove  and  below,  and  the  loud 
barking  of  iGmger,  all  of  which  discord  was  echoed  drearily  through 
the  cavern. 

-  Even  when  Depourvu  touched  the  ground  he  was  quite  unsatisfied 
as  to  his  safety.  He  screamed  mere  violently  than  before,  jumped 
about,  rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side  ;  while  loud  complaints  and 
curses  proclaimed  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  actually  hanging  by 
his  neck,  and  that  he  was  thus  in  the  very  act  of  being' barlmrously 
murdered  by  Felix  and  the  Spaniard.  While  one  of  the  soldiers  un- 
corded him  and  kept  him  somewhat  more  quiet,  the  monk  gave  the 
signal  for  our  proceeding  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  vault. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  that  could  betray  the  party  to  Depourvu. 
We  wallced  silently  forward  through  the  narrow  and  difficult  path 
at  each  side  of  which  was  a  deep  and  dark  abyss.  We  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  caution,  for  one  false  step  to  the  right  or  lefl  would 
have  plunged  us  into  certain  destruction.  Felix,  having  safely  de« 
scended,  after  some  persuasion  prevailed  on  Depourvu  to  suffer  his 
eyes  to  remain  bandaged,  promising  him  most  faithfully  that  a  few 
minutes  would  brine liim  Into  the  chapel,  where  he  should  certainly 
pounce  upon  Malvide,  in  the  -very  fact  of  matrimony  with  his  Span- 
ish rival.     The  conversation  went  on  : — 

Depourvu.  Oh,  Felix,  if  [  could  but  be  sure  of  that,  I  would  for- 
give vou  all^  all  this  horrid  treatment.  If  I  could  but  catch  her  in 
the  fact!  then  my  hundred  thousand  francs  would  be  safe,  even 
though  she  won't  marry  me. 

Fdix.  (eagerly.)     What  hundred  thousand  francs  ? 

Here  we  all  stopped  with  a  simultaneous  auxiety. 
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JD^ourvu,  Vfajr  the  money  I  lent  to  the  V icomte  to  be  sure — the 
mniouiit  of  the  bond. 

Fdix,  (recovering  himself.)  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  that  is  very  true ; 
bnt  what  bond  ?. 

DepouTvu,     Why,  the  bond  yon  witnessed,  what  other  ? 

Felix.     That  /  witnessed  ! 

Depourvu.  Come,  come,  Master  Felix,  don't  be  so  cunning — it*s 
no  use  between  u^i.  The  Vicomte  told  roe  that  he  told  you  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  not  told  you  any  thin^  about  it.  But  I  have  the  bond 
safe  and  sound  in  this  very  pocket,  for  all  that. 

Felix,    The  devil  you  have  ? 

Depourvu.  Ay,  snug ;  and  Til  have  my  money  back,  every  sous, 
great  a  fool  as  he  takes  me  for. 

Felix,     Now,  wilJ  you  do  roe  a  favor.  Monsieur  Depourvu. 

Depourvu.  I'll  do  any  thing  on  earth,  in  reason,  for  you,  if  you*l1 
but  show  me  Malvide  and  that  pale  whiskerandos  of  a  Spaniard  in  the 
act  and  fvucl  of  being  married. 

Felix.  Then  I  pledge  myself  to  show  them  to  you  in  less  than 
fiYe  minutes,  with  the  priest  tying  them  together,  if  you  will  let  me 
see  that  bond  which  I  never  read,  though  it  appears  1  witnessed  it   ! 

Depourvu.  Appears!  Egad,  it  does  plain  enough,  for  your  name 
is  to  it — Felix  Domps — hard  to  read  t<>  be  sure,  tor  it  is  a  miserable 
scrawl.     Take  off  the  bandage  from  my  eyes,  and  here  is  the  bond. 

Felix.  No,  no.  Fou  don't  want  to  see  it,  and  my  own  eyes  will 
serve  my  purpose — and  you  know  our  compact  is  broken  when  you 
are  no  longer  blindfolded. 

Depourvu.  That's  very  good  reasoning,  certainly — 90  here,  take 
it — I  trust  to  your  honor. 

Felix,  (examining  the  hpTid.  What  an  impudent  scrawl,  in  imita- 
tion o£  my  fine  running  hand — well  I  did  not  tliink  my  master  was 
quite  such  a  scoundrel. 

Depourvu.     In  imitation!     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Felix.     Oh,  nothing,  no(hing  at  all. 

Depourvu.  '  And  what  do  you  mean  by  a  scmndrelf  ^ 

Felix.     Oh,  that  s  less  than  nothing.  .  ^ 

Depourvu.    Indeed !     But  you  see  the  clause  for  repayment  ? 

Felix,  (reading.)  Yes,  yes,  clear  enough.  **  To  be  repaid  with 
the  hondrpd  thousand  francs,  the  portion  of  my  «laughler  Malvide, 
on  her  marriage  with  the  said  Monsieur  Depourvu  ;  and  if  he  does 
not  fulfil  the  said  contract  of  marriage,  but  marries  another  person, 
the  said  Vicomte  d'Euplandre  to  refund  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  said  Monsieur  Depourvu.*'  Ay,  all  very  clear  and 
ejcplicit. 

Depourvu.  Yes,  Felix,  you  see  that,  either  way,  I  have  secured 
the  repayment  of  the  money — you  observe  that. 

Felix,     (knowingly.)     Neither  way  you  mean. 

Depourvu.  (alarmed.)  Why,  what  do  you  mean  }  Speak  out, 
Felix  ;  pray  don't  keep  me  in  suspense  ;  and  just  take  this  bandage 
from  my  eyes. 

Felix.  Do  keep  cool,  my  dear  Sir,  and  answer  me  one  question, 
-^wbo  drew  out  this  bond  } 
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Depourvu.    Who?    Why  .myself  to  be  Bare;  yoa  know  It 
all  a  secret  betweea  the  Vicoiote  and  myself,  and  you  who  witnea* 
•ed  it. 

FeHz.  Then  1*11  tell  you  what,  Monsieur  Depourvu,  your  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  are  utterly  lost,  and  forever. 

Depourvu.  What,  how  ?  What  do  ^you  mean '  Pray  take  ofi 
this  infernal  bandage,  and  let  me  look  at  yoa,  to  see  if  you  are  8e> 
rious. 

Feliz.     I'm  quite  serious,  I  assure  you. 

Depourvu.  Then  I'm  very  seriou4y  ill — so  do,  like  an  honest 
fellow,  hold  me  up  awhile,  and  explain  yourself. 

Felix,  (supporting  him.)  Well,  now,  listen  to  roe.  Ton  8e«,  in 
the  first  place,  that  had  Mademoiselle  Malvide  married  yoa,  the  Vi- 
cointe's  debt  was  to  be  paid  with  the  marriage  portion  ;  that  is  to  say, 
you  were  to  receive  the  portion  in  lieu  of  the  debt. 

Depourvu.     Not  at  all ;  at  the  same  time  with  it. 

Felix.  No,  no,  to  b«  repaid  with  the  marriage  portion  :  not  a  word 
of  ^*  at  the  same  time;**  but  loith^  with  the  portion  Monsieur  De- 
pourvu, which  means  by  the  portion. 

Depourvu.     Do  you  know,  it  never  struck  me  in  that  way. 

Felix.  I  dare  say,  but  rely  on  it,  it  is  the  conatroction  of  tim 
clause. 

Depourvu.  Then  I  now  finallv  give  up  all  notian  of  marrying  her 
— totally — I  would  not  have  her  if  she  asked  mC'-I  would'nt,  indeed. 

Felix.     Very  well ;  but  then  if  she  marries  another  person  ? 

Depourvu.  Why,  then  I  get  back  my  money,  and  that's  what  I 
want — I  don't  want  a  wife  ;  I  would  much  rather  live  single. 

Felix.  But,  my  good  sir,  depend  upon  it  you'll  have  neither  wife 
nor  money,  your  bond  ia  not  worth  a  liard. 

Depourvu.  You  don't  say  so-^pray  don't !  How  do  yon  mean^ 
Felix  ? 

Felix.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  being  drawn  up  by  youraelf,  and 
my  name  bemg  forged  to  it,  the  Vicomte  would  deny  its  authen 
ticity,  and  swear  you  have  fabricated  it  altogether;  fhr  if  he  signed 
this  name  it  is  only  like  a  clumsy  isnitation  of  his  general  style  or 
writing — and  I  firmly  believe  you  would  be  prosecuted  and  sent  to 
the  gallies  for  life. 

This  awful  climax  produced  a  really  serious  effect  upon  poor  De- 
pourvu. He  shook  as  if  in  an  ague,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with  dif- 
ficulty. We  all  made  signs  to  Felix  to  take  off  his  bandai^,  but  he 
was  inexorable  to  our  signals  and  tbe  sufferer's  prayers,  and  only  mo« 
tioned  to  us  to  go  on.  We  obeyed  his  signal,  for  he  proved  himself 
so  good  a  general  as  to  be  entitled  to  obedience :  and  as  we  moved 
forward  I  caught  the  pleaded  expression  of  my  companions^  counten- 
ances, but  Malvide's  showed,  I  thought,  a  feelinff  of  disgrace,  and 
Melchior's  one  of  disgust  at  the  discovery  of  the  Vicomte's  baaeneas, 
Wc  heard  Felix  following  us,  step  by  step  with  his  oompanion,  whose 
nervous  whispers  died  away  in  the  dark  echos  of  tbe  passage. 

We  very  ^oon  reached  the  chamber  to  which  the  pHsi^nge  led  ;  and 
the  torches,  held  high  up  by  the  nllendunt  soldiers,  showed  ua  nil  that 
can  be  seen  of  this  extraordinary  place.     It  difiered  bat  little  in  tbe  ap-> 
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pearance  osval  to  rach  caveriM,  bat,  like  roost  others,  it  was  ric^  in  the 
aboonding  wonders  of  Natnre's  sttbterranean  works.  Pillar  and  arch 
were  there  displayed,  as  if  in  mockery  of  art's  soppost-d  inventions  ; 
and  the  vaulted  roof  accorded  with  the  vast  yet  graceful  proportions  of 
the  rest.  Many  fantastic  accessories  presented  themselves — altar, 
be|ch,  and  benitier.  On  high  the  columns  of  impending  stalactites, 
showed  what  might  be  thnoght  the  pipeK  of  a  gigantic  organ,  and  the 
ear  seemed  involuntarily  listening  for  ifomu  sacred  striifo.  A  misty  so- 
leoioity  enveloped  the  whole  of  tjie  vinibie  scene  ;  while  beyond  a  bro- 
ken and  peiilous  causeway,  both  sight  and  imnginntion  were  baffled  in 
tbo. depths  of  a  yawning  nnd  as  yet  onfathomed  goiph. 

AH  in  alK  it  was  a  place  snitpd  for  the.  solemnization  of  mysterious 
rites — a  rich-wrought  •anctaary,  for  the  victims,  whom  persecution 
might  in  darker  times  have  driven  from  the  temple  raised  by  man, — and 
whose  laith  required  a  worship  place  less  broadly  marked  than  the 
mountain  sid«*,  the  forest  deptlis,  earth's  wide  spread  surface,  and  the 
ouiversal  vault  of  Heaven. 

While  my  eye  took  in  the  scene  here  sketcbed,  the  poldicrs  ranged 
their  torches  on  what  looked  an  altar;  the  monk  placed  himself  before  it, 
and  drew  forth  his  book.  Malvide  and  Metchior  once  more  knelt;  and 
Manc»z*s'  sbnoipua  voice  commenced  again  the  ceremony,  which  the 
morning's  interruption  had  left  incomplete. 

Felix  and  Depourvu  now  appeared,  the  latter  stealing  in  on  tiptoe, 
hofdihg  his  companion's  arm  with  both  hands^  and  advancing  with  his 
righ  etir  foremost,  as  if  that  was  the  side  most  adapted  for  catching  the 
priest's  accents. 

**  Aha  !  they  are  at  it !  we  have  caught  them  !    Oh,  my  dear  Felix  ^ 
— my  best,  my  only  friend  !''  exclaimed  he. 

'*  flush  !"  marmored  Felix,  nntying  the  cotton  pocket  handkerchief, 
which  had  been  boaod  round  his  eyes,  '*  hash  !  and  I  will  give  }oa  oc- 
cular  proof." 

When  the  bandage  fell  ofl\  and  the  glare  of  the  torches  flashed  npou 
Depoui%*o,  he  looked  utterly  bewildered  and  half  blinded.  I'e  robbed 
his  eyes,  shook  his  head,  and  opened  hi^  mouth  to  swallow  the  reality 
of  what  he  saw  ;  and  when  he  clearly  distinguished  what  appeared  to 
him  an  indubitable  church,  the  monk  in  his  canonicals,  book  in  hand, 
and  the  grim-lnoking  attendants  who  surrounded  the  torch-lit  altar,  he 
dropped  down  on  his  knees,  in  .1  fit  of  mingled  piety  and  fright,  utter- 
ing lood  tha'nksfiivings  for  his  present  safety,  and  prayers  for  his  future 
preservation.  But  Felix  wlii.<«peieda  few  cubalistical  words  into  his  ear, 
and  be  instantly  jourped  op  00  bis  feet,  clapped  his  hands  loudly  togeth- 
er, and  ciied  out, 

**  Certainly,  to  be  sure  without  doubt,  with  the  greatest  pleasure—I 
shall  he  charmed,  enchanted." 

**  Enough,  enough,"  said  Felix,  putting  his  hand  across  Depourvn's 
mouth,  from  which,  imperfect  reiterations  of  his  delighted  compliance, 
burst  forth  through  the  prison  bars  of  Felix's  fingers. 

<*  Enough,  I  tell  you  !"  exclaimed  Felix,  stumpng  fiercely,  and  frown- 
ing like  the  keeper  of  some  hulf-tanied  animal — '-*  leave  the  rest  to  me." 
He  then  advanced  towards   the  monk,  and  said,  lood  enough  to  be 
heard  by  Depourvu. 

TOL,    III.  8* 
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MoM  reverend  father,  and  yoo,  Sir,  and  MndemoiMlle,  excme  my 
interruption  ;  hot  permit  me  to  offer,  on  the  part  of  Monflieor  Depoarvn, 
his  anxious  request  that  yon  will  sofler  htm  to  fiH  the  atation  which  thin 
lady*s  f ither  has  abandoned,  and  which  no  such  old  andTaithfol  friend 
09  he  19,  is  here  to  occupy.  He  proposes  to  himsolf,  in  short,  the  honor 
of  giving  her  away." 

Through  the  complinnce  given  instantly  to  this  proposal  by  the  three 
persons  applied  to,  1  plainly  saw  the  workings  of  dissatUfaction  at  the 
rather  degniding  necessity  which  forced  them  to  accept  it.  I  iiijuelf 
6ould  not  help  shrinking  from  the  mockery  which  Dt*poonru  was  about  to 
enact — but  I  saw  (hat  the  others  as  well  myself  were  deeply  inipressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  being  involved  so  thoroughly,  hy  this  volan- 
lary  relin^^nishment  of  his  own  claim,  and  the  sanction  afforded  to  Mel- 
ehior's  having  replaced  him. 

Th>!  ceremony  therefore  went  on  without  one  dissentient  voice.  Mai- 
vide  and  Melchior  were  joined  to  each  other  for  ever,  and  DepoDrvw 
gave  away  the  treasure,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  he  had  been  throw- 
ing away  a  plague. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  knot  whirh  ties  a  hero  and  herjiine  together,  too  oftrn  unravel 
the  interest  which  the  atory-tellcr  has  been  endeavoring  to  wind  op.  As 
nearly  a.s  poj^sible  to  that  point,  then  he  should  stop.  All  renders  like 
to  huve  something  left  to  the  imagination  ;  and  what  sogencrully  pleas- 
^n^  to  rspecn-ate  on  as  the  joys  of  the  newly  married — their^angcrs  and 
difficulties  over  ;  for  though  such  may  even  then  appear  palpable  to 
common  observers,  they  have  no  existence  fur  them.  Leaving,  then, 
the  now  hallowed  mysteries  of  Snrrancolin  to  the  occupation  of  these 
their  sole  possessors,  t  will  beg  my  readers  to  acromp:iny  nie  on  a  mis- 
sion of  no  small  importance, — which  1  undertook  at'the  united  solicita- 
tion of  all  the  party,  and  in  which,  at  niy  suggestion.  Monsieur  Depour- 
vu  and  Felix  bore  a  part.  This  w-is  no  other  than  an  embassy  of  ex- 
planation tfnd  conciliation  to  the  Vicomto  dTaplundre. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  detailsof  this  somewhat  delicate  undertaking. 
I  got  through  the  task  to  the  bef't  of  my  ability,  nnd  only  lamented  thai 
that  did  not  equal  my  zeal.  But,  considering  all  circumstance*,  I  pro- 
cored  tolerably  good  terms  for  the  friends  T  represented,  and  whose 
cauKO  I  pleaded.  1  proceeded  to  the  Vicomte*s  residence  near  Tou- 
louse ;  and,  introduced  hy  Felix,  seconded  by  Depourvo,  I  detailed 
the  partionlars  of  the  union,  which  no  opposition  was  able  to  prevent, 
and  which  it  was  now  vam  to  endeavor  to  annul.  I  found  my!*«ir  lis- 
tened to  with  a  degree  of  patience  whirh  I  had  not  hioked  for  ;  and  I 
(discovered  the  Yicouite  to  be  one  of  those  reasonable  persons  who  sub- 
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mil  patieotly  when  remntance  is  vain,  and  who  pot  on  •milet  wheo' 
nothing  is  lo  be  j«ained  by  frowns.  Ue  wiw,  therefore,  not  inflexible  to 
my  reirionairaocea,  and  he  con^ieQted  to  forgive  Malvide,  though  he  per 
■isted  ill  coodenining  her  conduct,  lie  aUo  very  clearly  proved  hia 
honeisty,  by  refunding  Monsieur  Deponrvo*s  one  hundred  thoowind  franca 
(which  he  had  only  borrowed  iia  a  kind  of  pledge  for  hia  completing  hia 
offer  of  msirringc  with  Malvido  ;)  and  he  atrengtheaed  Felixes  ansLTiiona 
of  hia  own  cleverneea  by  confirming  the  confeMion  of  the  latter  that  he 
bad  denied  hie  aignatnre  as  witnet>ii  to  the  bond,  merely  as  a  trick  to 
firighten  E>epoarvu  into  a  belief  of  fraud,  and  a  participation  in  the  mar- 
riage ritea  The  honttrabU  nature  of  the  Vicomte's  intention"  waa 
made  evident  to  me,  and  I  was  fain  to  Uike  that  conviction  as  yuffic^ent 
groonds  for  giving  a  portion  of  esteem  to  a  character  in  which  I  conid 
nod  nothing  mi>re  to  demand  admiration  or  excite  regard.  However,  aa 
human  nature  is  too  eflen  found,  the  Vieomte  might  bold  his  head  aa 
high  m»  bis  fellows. 

Malvides's  mother  readily  joined  in  my  eflbrta  to  propitiate  the  se- 
verer parent,  who  was  reaaonoble  enoagh  to '  make  a  merit  of  com- 
pliance with  entreatiea  he  coald  no  loni^r  resist.  My  visit  to  the 
Chateua  of  d'EapJandre  was  thus  one  of  pleasure  to  myself  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  party  concerned ;  and  a  fuH  and  free  pardon 
was  the  next  day  despatched  to  Sarrancolin  by  the  indefatigable  Pe- 
liz,  I  atayiug  behind,  at  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  Vieomte,  to  as- 
sist in  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  for  the  solemnization  of  the  eivU  part  of  the  ceremony,  withont 
which  the  matter ^>f-fact  obaervanees  of  French  forms  in  such  cases 
would  be  iucOmpIele. 

In  due  course  of  time  Don  Melchior  and  Malvide  arrived  at  tlie 
paternal  mansion  ;  and  with  as  little  delay  as  was  consialent  with 
the  requisite  rules,  the  engagement  already  sanctified  by  reli|rion  was 
sanctioned  by  law.  Mai  vide 's  beautiful  head  was  bound  in  its  bridal 
wreath  of  orange  flowers,  e.nblemattc  of  the  fragrant  blossoming  of 
joy  within  her  heart.  The  young  couple  hurried  off  immediately  to 
Paris,  anxiously  escaping  from  the  cold  quarantine  oi  etiquette  to 
which  new  married  happiness  is  tao  commonly  condemed  in  France. 
Felix  was  added  to  their  establishment,  at  hia  and  their  joint  request, 
their  confidence  and  his  fidelity  being  thus  mutually  guaranteed  and 
reward«*d. 

Monsieur  Depourvu  retired  into  solitude  of  unwedded  life,  well 
pleaaed  at  having  escaped  the  risks  of  matrimony,  with  aecurity  to 
the  other  money  which  had  been,  aa  he  thought,  in  such  jeopardy.  I 
never  happened  to  hear  whether  or  not  he  again  tried  the  perils  of 
courtship,  and  am  thus  forced  to  hand  him  fairly  over  aa  another 
subject  of  interest  to  the  **  imagination  of  the  reader." 

After  the  departure  of  Don  Ai&lchior  and  his  bride,  there  was  noth- 
ing Irfl  to  detain  me  in  the  part  of  France  to  which  they  and  their 
adventnrea  had  hitherto  imparted  a  charm.  The  whole  horizon  of 
politics  was  obsrured,  and  little  hope  could  be  rationally  entertained 
that  the  frontier  line  would  be  much  longer  held  sacred.  Winter 
was  fast  approaching,  and  all  inducements  to  a  prolonged  atay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees  were  daily  decreasing.     I  therefore 


finally  turned  my  buck  on  the  magnificent  mountains,  the  first  ap« 
pearance  of  which  had  excited  such  lively  sensaticmaof  admiration^ 
and  where  1  had  at  intervals  passed  so  many  days  of  adventurous 
delight.  I  parted  from  them  as  from  a  home,  and  my  mind  turns  at 
times  to  their  recollection  with  feelinffs  almost  domestic. 

Father  Munoz,  still  wildly  enthusi^tic  in  the  cause  of  bigotry  and 
despotism,  returned  again  to  the  scene  of  his  former  operations. 
Having  fulfilled,  with  that  sublimity  of  devotion  of  which  enthusi- 
asts alone  are  susceptible,  the  duties  so  loudly  claimed  by  friendship, 
and  which  were  silently  prompted  by  the  other  mysterious  passion 
that  he  scarcely  ventured  to  recognize,  he  felt  that  he  could  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  mighty  sla?ery  in  which  he  was  self-enthral- 
led. He  passed  some  months  in  organizing  a  large  body  of  the  scat* 
tered  wretches  whose  former  ruin  he  had  shareci,  and  at  their  head 
he  returned  in  the  following  spring  into  the  unfortunate  land  of  hitf 
birth,  leading  ou  the  invaders,*  before  whose-  irresistible  march  ih» 
hopes  of  freedom  were  for  a  long  enduring  season  crushed. 

This  woeful  consummation  realized,  Munoz  once  more  laid  down 
bis  sword,  and  retired  to  his  re-established  convent  to  display  that 
mixture  of  worth  with  fanaticism  so  injurious  to  the  character  of  true 
virtue,  by  giving  it  the  appearance  of  relationslup  with  the  evil  to 
which  it  is  only  allied. 

About  the  period  at  which  the  monk  thus  returned  to  the  compa« 
rative  seclusion  of  his  convent  I  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  and  I  heard 
of  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  the  following  manner.  Walk- 
ing on  the  Boulevards  alone,  a  group  of  officers  x}f  a  regiment  just 
returned  from  Spain  approached  me.  One  of  them  sprang  forward, 
with  infinite  agility  and  somewhat  of  a  iheatricral  air,  enfolded  me  in 
his  arms,  and  impressed  on  oither  cheek  a  most  cordial  salutation 
from  his  moustached  and  whit>kered  countenance.  His  epaulette 
struck  me  in  the  eye,  and  his  hat  fell  upon  the  ground.  I  quickly 
recognized  my  old  friend,  Sereeant  Passe ||>artout,  in  his  well-earned 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant ;  and  I  gazed  with  pleasure 
on  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  which  protruded  puffingly  from 
his  button-hole.  He  briefly  sketched  to  me  the  rapid  campaign  of 
the  French  army,  their  bravery  and  moderation.  I  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  all  he  said,  and  sorrowfully  thought  of  the  results  of  theii 
triumphs.  **  As  for  me,"  said  he,  **I  fought  my  way  straight  for- 
ward, going  out  of  it  a  liltle  at  times  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  crea- 
tures whom  I  took  en  EeheUon.  L  did  some  things  which  my  colonel 
approved — he  recommended  me  to  the  general — and  the  latter  asked 
me  whether  I  would  have  an  epaulette  or  the  cross.'  *  t 

**  Neither,  Qeneral,"  said  I,  *^  until  I  am  entitled  to  both — and 
pardiy  my  friend,  you  see  I  have  cot  both !  " 

A  few  details  abeut  Munoz,  and  some  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
his  own  amours  closed  our  conference.  I  -wished  him  joy  ef  his 
promotion,  and  a  continuance  of  good  luck  in  love  and  war ;  and  I 
leA  him  to  the  indulgence  of  what  he  had  already  obtained.  But  I 
must  go  back  a  little  to  persons  and  scenes  of  greater  interest. 

*Ttie  French  army  unoer  the  Duke  of  Angonlemej 
tThe  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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Don  Melchior  gradaaUy  recorered  from  the  effects  of  the  Fillmin 
Sanchez's  poignartl.  He  awaited  in  Paris  the  last  hour  of  hope  for 
the  neutrality  of  France  in  t^e  coming  contest,  of  which  Spain  was 
to  be  the  theatre  and  her  sons  the  actors.  He  watched  with  ardent 
anxiety  the  progress  of  every  mea-^are  of  conciliation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  repulsive  disdain  on  the  other.  He  could  make  no  al- 
lowance in  that  moment  of  excitement — and  what  friend  of  freedom 
could  ? — for  the  secret  instinct  which  might  have  whispered  the  court 
of  the  Tulleries.  tliat  its  very  existence  was  at  stake,  and  that  to  tem- 
porize, was  to  be  lost — that  every  thidg  must  be  ventured  and  a  blow 
boldly  struck,  even  though  the  first  principles  of  liberty  were  the 
victims. 

Melchior  viewed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings,  but  one  aspect 
of  this  double-faced  transaction.  He  execrated  the  principles,  and 
he  wished  to  defy  the  power  that  was  in  march  against  his  country. 
He  looked  on  the  troops  that  were  intended  for  its  invasion  with  real 
Aversion  and  would-be  contempt— and  remembering  only  what  the 
French  guards  had  been  when  he  served  in  them  himself,  he  gazed 
on  them  now  with  feelines  as  violent  as  they  were  m  truth  unjust ; 
for  soldiers  must  strike  wlien  governments  command,  and  if  military 
force  deliberates,  civil  freedom  is  lost. 

Melchior  outstaid  the  departuie  of  the  Ambassador  of  Constitu- 
tional Spain ;  he  attended  the  reriew  of  the  French  troops,  destined 
for  the  final  re -enforcements,  on  the  arrival  of  which  at  the  frontier, 
the  cordon  sanitaire  was  to  commence  its  fatal  inroad,  and  in  the  bit^ 
temess  of  his  heart  he  wrote  some  verses  during  his  preparatioi^s,  on 
that  last  day,  for  quitting  Paris,  as  he  vowed  for  ever.  These  I  have 
translated  as  follows,  using  a  liberty  with  them  as  if  they  were  my 
own,  by  suppressing  one  or  two  passages  which  subsequent  circum- 
stances proved  to  be  individually  unjusU 

ON  THE  MARCH  OF  THE  FRENCH  GUARDS  FPR  THR 

INVASION  OF  SPAIN, 

There  they  stand  in  their  triple  rajika^ 

In  the  Bourhon  pnlace  yard; 
Playthings  for  each  new  tyrant's  pranks, 
Slaves,  soldiers,  hirelings,  Gaals  or  Franks, 

The  Bourbon  royal  guard. 

1  saw  them  oneei  when  anothir  nsne 

Flang  its  mighty  skadow  o'er; 
When  these  skas  of  war  were  h«irs  of  fame, 
And  glory's  rays,  not  the  rust  of  shame, 

Were  spread  on  the  obains  they  bore. 

How  different  was  their  bearing  then 

To  their  crcsit-fftllen  brows  tcday  ! 
They  looked  as  they  neVr  shall  look  ngain, 
Like  demi-gods  more  than  mortal  men, 

Prawn  ot)t  in  their  Qerce  array, 
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Bj  beaveni,  'twas  grand  to  we  them  fpnag 

£laatic  from  the  ffround. 
And  to  hear  the  wide  coarta  echoing 
As  they  yelieit  the  name  of  their  Emperor  kiag. 

And  the  clash  of  their  arms  went  round. 

And  they  seemed,  as  they  waved  their  helms  on  high. 

And  swung  their  glittering  blades, 
And  swept  in  clouds  their  chieftain  by. 
Less  things  of  the  world  than  spirits  of  the  sky, 

Or  warriors  from  the  shades. 

While  HE,  as  he  sat  on  his  war-horse  there, 

Wrapped  in  his  shroud  of  pride. 
Might  be  thought  some  demon  of  the  air, 
In  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  despair. 

The  whirlwind's  course  to  guide. 

And  is  that  fearful  oageant  gone, 

Has  it  vanished  from  the  earth, 
Have  the  thousands  that  then  rushed  wildly  on^ 
Sunk  in  the  grave  with  the  mighty  one 

Who  gave  their  terrors  birth ! 

And  what  are  those  ranks  that  I  gaxe  on  now  f 

And  whose  is  yon  shrivelled  form. 
That  shivering  stands,  with  cringing  brow, 
Like  a  dripping  bird  on  some  vessers  prow, 

That  heralds  yet  hides  fh>m  the  storm.* 


ft 


Not  a  about  is  raised,  not  a  I^Ue  smile 

Plays  over  one  lowering  f^ont. 
Not  a  joke  goes  round  the  houra  to  beguile,  ' 
'Not  a  prayer  is  breathed  from  a  single  file 

That  must  brave  the  baUle'e  brant 

And  mark !  they  move,  with  sluggard  tramp,  - 

Hollow,  and  dull,  and  slow, 
The  ground  gives  bsck  the  heavy  stamp 
Of  limbs,  whose  nerves  seemed  coiled  with  cramp, 

So  limping  and  tame  they  go. 

And  whither  go  they  f — Ha,  hold  yenr  sides, 

Each  laughter-loving  fiend 
That  plunges  men  down  fate's  whelming  tides. 
That  tears  young  bridegrooms  from  their  brides, 

That  mocks,  in  storm-clouds  screened, 

*This  stsnza  and  the  one  omitted,  related  to  the  Duke  of  Angon'ein 
who  behaved  far  better  than  the  veraea  anticipated,  and  considering  the 
feebleness  of  his  intellect  merits,  and  few  reproaches  as  possible  for  his 
conduct  as  nominsl  chief  of  the  invading  army. 


At  all  the  mMeriea  of  mankind^ 

DriAing  on  paMion's  aeaa, 
L'ke  a  rudderleaa  bark  before  the  wind, 
When  deepota  dark  and  bigota  blind  " 

Urge  on  auch  thinga  aa  theae. 

Let  every  urchin  sprite  laugh  out 

That  sports  with  moAal's  pain, 
While  demons  dire  send  bacK  the  shoot^ 
Fierce  bursting  round  the  infflorioua  rout 

That  goes  to  conquer  Spain ! ! 

Ma!  ha!  bal  ha!  ha!  hat  ha'  ha! 

The  demon-chorus  fliea, 
Hurra !  hurra !  hurra !  hurra  I 
Echoes  o'er  Spain,  while  the  loud  huzza  L 

Of  her  legioned  boats  repliea. 

"  Come  on,"  they  cry,  "  ye  men  of  France, 
"  Come  tyranta  wiih  your  hordea ! 
"  Fit  light  shall  shine  o'er  your  admnce, 
"  Liberty's  broad  and  burning  glance, 
**  And  the  gleam  from  freeman'a  swords. 

^  Fit  welcome  ahall  wait  on  eaeh  mountain  height, 

**  Strong  arma.  and  new-dug  graves. 
"  And  your  requiem  song  be  the  croaking  flight 
**  or  eagles,  and  birda  of  the  night, 

"  O'er  the- carcasses  of  alaves ! 

From  the  first  skirmish  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa  till  the  last 
amanlt  against  the  ramparts  of  Cadiz,  Don  Melchior  was  one  of  the 
foremost  to  oppose  the  mvdders.  I  had  several  letters  from  him 
during  this  career  of  dismal  glory,  amid  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and 
despondancy.  He  clang  widly  to  the  first,  while  even  one  shred  re- 
mained. But  the  energies  ot  Spain  were  paralyzed  under  the  with- 
ering influences  of  bigotry,  and  her  patriots  were  scattered  before  its 
baneful  breath.  Riego,  ths  brightest,  the  purest  of  them  all  was 
hanged  as  a  vile  felon  in  the  polluted  streets  of  the  capital  he  had 
enter^  a  hero,  and  the  hearts  of  all  that  were  liberal  in.  Europe  sick- 
ened with  sorrow  and  swelled  with  indignation  at  the  news. 

From  that  sad  moment  the  political  world  contained  no  atmosphere 
in  which  hope  for  Spain  eould  breathe.  It  was  stifled,  perhaps  to 
rise  again  !  But  the  chequered  ray  of  freedom  which  gleamed  on 
her  for  awhile,  showed  tlie  glorious  aspect  of  a  just  revolution,  rising 
in  simple  grandeur,  upheld  by  di^ified  moderation,  and  sinking  un- 
defiled  by  crime — a  fine  inheritance  to  the  days  to  come  !  a  splendid 
eontrast  to  that  of  France,  that  frantic  burst  of  national  despair,  ^ 
whose  fatal  example,  by  terrifying  half  the  world  with  the  memory  of 
its  horrors,  ensures  the  degradation  of  the  other,  from  apprehension 
of  their  return. 

But  the  revolution  of  Spain  has  gone  far  to  counteract  this  effect- 
and  after-ages  will  look  back  to  it,  as  the  model  for  tiioee  uprisings 
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ag^ainst  the  abuse  of  power,  of  which  the  weakneis  of  human  natare 
causes  the  too  frequent  necessity.  It  is  for  us  to  do  honor  to  those 
immortal, men  who  pro/ed  that  success  is  not  necessary  to  constitute 
a  hero ;  and  in  freely  granting  to  them  that  proud  title,  1  need  not 
supplicate  for  mine  the  honor  that  is  shared  by  all  who  perished  noblj 
in  battle  or  suffered  gloriously  in  exile. 

Don  Melchior  de  Travazos  was  among  the  latter.  His  li^  fare- 
well to  hapless  Spain  had  scarcely  died  away  acroas  the  wide  waters 
which  he  traversed,  when  regenerated  Colombia  hailed  him  with  her 
welcome,  and  years  are  passing  over  not  too  swifUy  for  his  fiune,  for 
eevry  one  showers  down  new  honors  on  his  head. 

And  she — my  heroine — need  my  readers  be  told  of  her.'  Will 
they  ask  who  shared  his  p<*ril8,  and  participates  in  his  happiness  ? 
Who  soothed  his  anguish  in  defeat,  and  brightened  the  triumph  of 
his  victories  ?  Who  wandered  with  him  hand  in  hand^felt  with 
him  heart  in  heart — and  reposes  with  him  side  by  side  ? 


NOTE. 


The  political  events  which  have  been  here  so  minutely  entered 
on  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves,  and  require  no  further  ezplana- 
tion.  This  epiuode  of  the  stormy  scenes  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  Spain  wts  but  one  of  hundreds 
quite  as  romantic,  and  many  of  them  more  improbable.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  mixed  up  in  others  of 
the  like  nature  ;  but  I  heard  of  them  and  read  of  them  all  around 
me  on  the  whole  line  of  frontier,  and  whoever  may  have  wandered 
through  the  Pyrenees  during  those  eventful  days  will  bear  witness 
to  the  thrilling  adventures  which  were  then  rife. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  none  of  the  names  of  the  actors 
in  this  tale  are  real  ones.  If  there  has  been  any  indelicacy  in  mak- 
ing tfaitf  story  public,  I  at  any  rate  defy  any  one  to  trace  the  individu 
als  either  in  Old  or  New  Spain.  Of  those  alluded  to,  without  actoally 
figuring  in  the  story,  Mina  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable;  and 
I  cannot  help  contrasting  the  keen  anxiety  I  felt  for  a  sight  of  this 
nHMWiain  cliief  on  the  scene  of  his  celebrated  exploits,  with  my  in- 
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fenM  diflappoiiitment  w]\en  I  was  introdaoed  to  him  lome  yean 
after,  in  a  crowded  London  Saloon.  But  he  was  then  seen  to  great 
diaadvantage  certainly ;  for  beside  him  was  Arguelles,  a  noble  speci- 
men of  his  kind.  Mina  was  not,  howeyer,  the  only  Hero  I  have  met 
in  my  life  who  had  but  little  heroism  in  his  bearing.  Hit  after  con- 
duct in  Catalonia,  marked  by  such  brutal  cruelty,  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  his  cold  and  clumsy  air  and  manner.  True  liberalism 
rejects  such  champions,  and  can  never  be  honorably  worked  out  by 
such  instruments. 

Another  distinguished  indiyidual  and  far  superior  one,  to  whom  I 
endeavored  to  do  justice  in  these  pages — Joseph  Bonaparte — ^it  has 
not  yet  been  my  lot  to  fall  in  with.  I  have  hitherto  missed  that 
honor  at  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  other  persons  mention- 
ed in  the  tale  I  have  altogether  lost  all  record  for  several  years ;  and 
A  am  almost  sure  that  1  shall  never  again  come  on  their  traces 


VOL.  III. 


SEEING  IS  NOT  BELIEVING. 


"It  thk  a  dream,  bow,  afUr  mj  fint  •l««p  ?  or  are  thece  pbant'siet  made 
i' the  ligkt  heart  Bbh  Jonsov's  irsw  ivn. 


•  \ 


SEEING    IS    NOT    BELIEVING, 


CHAPTER  1 


Since  I  first  benn  to  ase  my  pea  for  the  parpote  of  scribbling  for 
the  pnblic,  one  of  my  most  ardent  wishes  has  Wen  to  write  a  Ghost 
Story ;  but  I  hare  been  long  withheld,  by  a  notion  that  the  snper- 
natural  was  worn  out,  us  a  means  not  merely  of  terror,  but  of  enter- 
tainment. It  still,  no  doubt,  possesses  among  my  contemporaries 
many  powerful  supporters;  but  reason  seems,  fast  exorcising  the 
spirits  engendered  bv  imagination,  and  the  millenuium  of  good 
sense — or  perhaps  or  common  place — has  fairly  commenced  upon 
earth.  It  is  certain  that  the  marvellous  has  lost  i^  sway  amongst 
OS.  A  religion,  severe  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  has  shattered  the 
prism  which  showed  us,  in  a  ihousand  varying  colors,  the  brilliant 
fancies  of  the  old  mythology.  The  fictions  of  the  middle  ases,  too, 
creations  of  popular  credulity,  rather  than  of  leligious  awe,  illusions 
leas  imposing  but  far  more  pleasing,  lose,  in  the  hands  of  modern 
writers,  all  tneir  grase  and  elasticity.  They  become  the  inanimate 
puppets  of  a yhowman,  not  aerial  beings  of  the  brain — degenerate 
offsprings  of  a  celestial  race,  which  seems  ill  at  ease  in  the  lowly 
habitations  of  mortality. 

The  secret  is,  that  we  have  lost  our  faith  in  those  charming  super* 
stitions  ;  the  materialized  enjoyments  of  the  times  no  longer  sympa- 
thize with  the  phamtoms  of  romance ;  and  the  author  who  would 
weave  a  web  oi  magic  in  which  he  has  no  belief,  must  manage  with 
a  heavy  touch  the  vapory  essences  of  fairy  land.  I  confess  myself 
to  observe  the  change  with  regret ;  for  1  consider  superstition,  in  all 
its  modified  forms,  to  be  widely  distinct  from  igjioranee^  inasmuch  as 
it  has  been  shared  by  many  of  the  wisest  and  most,  learned  ;  and  I 
look  on  it  as  one  of  the  safest  minor  means  for  Ihe  government  ef 
what  must  ever  be  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  A  superstition  of 
some  sort,  seems  a  nataral  want  of  the  mind ;  and  the  history  of  hu- 
man nature  proves  the  continual  changes  of  the  object,  but  no  abate- 
ment of  the  principle.  But  a  grosser  species  of  enchantment  than  spir- 
i  sor  genii,  is  required  to  charm  the  incredulity  of  the  sceptic  world  we 
move  in ;  and  the  austerity  of  knowledge,  which  disdains  the  array 
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of  goblin  impofl'ttion?,  if  not  proof  aj^insi  thai  dread  of  spectral 
agency,  which  religion  Baactifies,  and  at  which  even  philosophj  in- 
voluntarily ahudderd.  Trusting,  then,  to  the  existence  of  this  iD«» 
■tinct,  interwoven  with  our  nature,  I  venture  to  record  the  progress 
of  a  story,, full  of  mystery,  not  merely  superhuman,  but  of  that  tan- 
gible texture  which  arouses  all  our  fl»*8h-and. blood  sensibilities. 

The  heavy  tongue  of  the  cathedral  clock  had  just  struck  nine, 
when  1  entered  the  town  of  La  Rochelle,in  that  part  which  joins  the 
sea,  on  the  road  from  Rochefort.  It  was  late  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, with  neither  moon  nor  stars  io  light  my  path.  A  westerly 
wind,  blowing  strongly  from  the' ocean  joined  itself  with  the  Hoarse 
voice  of  the  tide,  upon  the  hage  mound  that  protects  the  harbor,  and, 
rushing  through  the  town,  swung  to  and  fro  the  large  lanterns,  sus- 
pended at  long  intervals  across  the  streets,  making  their  lights  flicker 
dismally^  and  their  fastenings  creak  like  the  chains  of  a  gibbet. 
Every  thing  was  an  illustration  of  the  dreary  animation  of  a  country 
town  at  night,  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  shop-doors  were  closed ; 
but  a  drowsy  lamp  or  candle  ^hcre  and  there)  half  l>etrayed  the  mis- 
erable merchandize  within.  A  couple  of  carts  were  dragged  heavily 
over  the  pavement  by  horses  which  seemed  to  walk  in  their  sleep ; 
and  a  few  straggling  old  women,  or  tired  artisans,  were  plodding 
along  in  search  of  tlieir  supper  or  their  homes.  The  streets  were 
dirty,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them  a  poor  little  Savoyard  was 
grinding  the  mournful  difcord  of  his  viol  before  a  solitary  hoo8>*, 
which,  by  its  paucity  of  lights,  gave  no  symptoms  of  society  witlrin. 

I  never  saw  altogether  a  more  perfect  picture  of  dreariness.  A 
town  wholly  uninhibited  would  have  been  less  painfully  so.  Even 
the  wild  marshes  I  had  been  shooting  across  till  sunset  were  1**8S  de- 
solate, for  their  fancy  had  full  play — but  here  imagination  lay  utterly 
stagnant.  Ranger,  who  had  joyously  bounded  and  frolicked  all  day, 
got  close  to  me,  as  we  entered  this  cheerless  place,  and  he  and  I 
trudged  along  in  silent  and  dull  companionship. 

Beins;  quite  a  stranje^r  to  the  town,  it  was  mere  chance  that  led 
me  to  the  quay  ;  and  the  first  decent  looking  inn  which  caught  my 
eye  being  situated  there,  1  was  not  long  in  choosing  my  quarters  for 
tne  night,  it  was  not  that  the  aspect  of  the  house  was.  peculiarly  in- 
viting, for  it  looked  lonely  enough,  and  of  the  second  or  third  rate 
order  of  auberge  ;  but  1  was  fatigued,  and  out  of  spirits  for  the  more 
bustling  scenes  of  those'  bouses  were  diligences,  pataches,  and  other 
public  conveyances,  are  wont  to  stop.  A  quiet  bed  and  a  good  night  s 
re?t  were  more  to  my  mind  than  seeking  adventures  or  ob^rving 
characters;  so  I  walked  into  the  kitchen,  which  opened  upon  the 
gateway  and  had  its  windows  fronting  the  quay. 

The  air  of  this  room  was  peculiarly  cheerless  and  oppressive.  It 
was  lighted  by  one  tall  dim  candle,  standing  on  a  table  in  a  corner. 
There  was  a  wretched  fire  in  the  wide  hearth,  at  one  side  of  which 
dozed  a  fat  old  woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  agrs  ;  and  at  the  other 
a  man,  full  one  third  older,  emaciated,  and  sickly  looking,  was  last 
asleep,  bent  down  almost  into  the  ill-burning  fagots,  which  cast 
their  faint  glare  on  his  white  cotton  nightcap  iind  wrinkled  face.  | 
paused  for  a  whDe  near  the  door,  uncertain  that  I  bad  not  mittftkeA 
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the  pr'iTate  reeidence  of  a  forlorn  old  coaple  for  a  house  of  public  re- 
sort. But  ou  lookioff  inquiringly  round  the  room,  1  obaenred  a  mam 
Ijinjr  oil  a  bench.  He  v^aa  also  apparently  asleep  ',  but  on  observing 
my  hesitation,  he  said,  in  a  careless  way,  **  Come  in,  Sir,  come  in, 
don't  be  afraid/' 

Upon  this  invitation  I  walked  forward,  and  took  possession  of  an 
arm  chair  which  stood  before  the  fire.  The  man  who  addressed  me 
stood  up,  and  came  yawnin^ly  forward. 

*•*•  Can  I  have  a  bed  here  tor  the  night,  my  friend ?  '*  asked  I. 

**Yeu  must  be  a  stranger  in  La  Rochelle  to  ask  that  question,'* 
seplied  he;  "you  may  have  seven  good  ones  if  you  want  them.*' 

•'  What,  is  your  house  quite  empty  ?  *' 

'*■  With  the  exception  of  vourself  and  the  family,  I  hope.'*  There 
was  a  careless  sort  of  signincance  in  this  reply  that  did  not  strike  me 
much  at  the  time ;  and  I  remarked  to  the  man  that  every  thing  I 
saw  in  the  house  bore  the  appearance  of  gr«at  drowsiness. 

**  No  wonder,"  replied  he ;  "  this  is  the  third  night  of  watching, 
and  nothing  is  come  yet."  The  last  words  were  accompanied  by  a 
sleepy  smile,  and  my  notion  was  that  they  must  bear  some  allusion  to 
the  arrival  of  those  smuggling  boat<>,  which  come  constantly  into  the 
harbours  on  the  French  western  coast,  and  for  the  crews  of  which 
the  house  seemed  quite  suited.  My  companion,  on  the  present  occtt- 
sion,  was  a  kind  of  sailor-like  person,  half  waiter,  half  master,  and,  as 
I  supposed,  could  be  only  the  son  of  the  old  people  by  the  fire-side. 
He  was  middle  aged,  nearer  forty-five  than  fifty,  rough  handed  and 
awkward,  as  if  pulling  a  rope  was  more  natural  to  him  than  cleaning 
a  plate ;  yet  he  set  rather  briskly  to  work  in  a  little  room  inside  the 
kitchen,  making  preparations  foe  my  supper,  which  I  begged  him  to 
busy  himself  about  immediately. 

The  clatter  of  the  crocker}',  which  was  thus  called  into  requisi- 
tion, aroused  the  old  woman  from  her  slumber,  aud  she  stared  with 
an  apparent  mixture  of  astonishment  and  pleasure  to  see  a  gu^st 
about  to  sap  in  her  house.  She  bounced  up  and  bustled  about,  niak- 
iog  me  a  thousand  civil  speeches  and  apologies  for  having  been 
caught  napping;  and  her  pleasure  seemed  increased  tenfold,  when, 
in  a  whispered  communication  from  the  man,  she  learned  that  I  had 
actually  engaged  my  lodgings  for  the  night.  Then  began  in  down- 
right earnest  the  busy  stir  of  preparation.  Frying-pans,  warming-, 
pans,  plates,  dishes,  sheets  and  l»ol8ters,  severally  an.l  irollectively 
engaged  the  attention  of  my  hostess.  It  was  not  easy  to'^ue«sin 
what  0'*d6r  she  clas  ified  her  ideas,  or  whether  eating  or  sleeping, 
the  supper-table  or  the  bed-chamber,  claimed  precedence.  In  the 
midst  of  the  din,  which  need  not  have  been  greater  had  a  dozen 
guests  unexpectedly  arrived,  the  antiquated  master  of  the  house  un- 
consciously occupied  his  corner ;  but  a  short  thickset  woman,  formed 
pretty  nearly  on  the  same  model  as  her  mistress,  and  on  whose  plump 
cheeks  the  feet  of  time  had  begun  to  leave  slight  traces,  came  into 
the  kitchen,  winking  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  and  adjusting  her  cap 
and  kerchief,  as  if  she,  like  the  ethers,  had  beeu  routed  from  a 
matched  and  comfortless  repose. 

As  she  entered,  and  encountered  the  bustling  landlady,  and  her 
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own  busy  husband,  for  such  the  man  turned  out  to  be,  she  stared  tf 
if  she  SHMT  the  wonders  of  a  dream;  and  hcc  astonishment  was  moat 
auflibly  expressed,  when  she  learned  in  her  turn  that  I  had  ordered 
supper  for  two  and  a  bed  for  one.     Not  to  be  behind  hand  in  this  mo« 
ment  of  employment,  she  seized  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  began  puffing 
at  tne  ssverat  item**  of  ypiin;  treis,  which  lay  At  almost  their  full 
and  natural  length  across  the  huge  hearth.     Now,  I  dare  say  not  one 
of  my  readers  his  tailed  to  remark,  what  I  have  sj  often  obseryedy 
the  contagious  inelination,  which  seemi  common  to  all  mankind  on 
such  occasion?,  to  seize  the  bellow.^  out  of  (he  hands  of  one  another, 
and  aid  in  making  or  marring  the  lira.     Whence  comes  thii  puffiing 
propensity,  or  why  it  should  be  contagious  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  ; 
but  for  my  own  part  1  was  quite  sure,  whsn  this  woman  took  hold  of 
the  bellows,  that  they  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  long  in  her 
hands.     And  scarcely  had  she  applied  them   to  the  fire,  when  her 
husband  threw  a  longing  glance  at  her  occupation,  and  almost  im- 
mediately abandoning  his  oatu,  he  flung  hts  handful  of  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons  upon  the  table,  and  gently  saatchsd  the  asthmatic  imple- 
ment from  the  grasp  of  his  helpmate. 

<*  Come,  come,  ray  dear,"  cried  he,  "  let  me  save  you  that  trou- 
ble. Do  you  eive  the  gentIeman*sdoghis  supper,  and  1*11  soon  m alee 
a  blazing  fire.       And  he  puffed  away  accordingly. 

She  reluctantly  resigned;  but  scarcely  had  be. commenced  his 
operations,  when  his  mistress  turned  sharply  round  from  the  large 
press  filled  with  linen,  at  which  she  was  occupied,  and,  following 
the  common  attraction,  placed  herself  be<*ide  the  self-satisfied  fire- 
maker,  and  briskly  divested  him  of  (he  wind  instrument  whose  har- 
monies had  brought  her  to  the  spot. 

'*  There,  rhere,  that  will  do  very  well,**  said  the  hostess;  **  do 
you  make  ready  the  table  while  your  wife  airs  the  sheets,  and  let  me 
settle  these  crossgrained  fagots — I  know  how  to  make  them  burn  **— - 
and  to  work  she  went,  puffing  away  care  from  the  pipd  of  the 
bellows. 

But  scarcely  had  she  begun,  when  a  shrivePed  hand,  feebly  stretch- 
ed (or(h  from  the  chimney-corner,  felt  gropingly  in  the  direction  of 
the  sounds,  and  a  tremulous  voice  exclaimed, 

**  Give  (hem  to  me,  give  (hem  to  me;  1  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
my  love;  trust  to  me  for  making  the  dampest  log  burn  brightly.'* 

The  old  dame,  in  evident  disappointment,  but  good  natured  withal, 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  her  superanuated  spouse,  and  placed  in  his 
trembling  hands  the  means  of  producing  the  popular  air  he  sighed 
for.  **  Verily,*'  soliloquized  I,  "thj  love  of  bellow <-b1o wing  must 
be  an  inttinct — for  what  else  could  reconcile  its  folio ^rers  to  the  fur- 
nace heat  of  a  foge,  the  monotony  of  an  organ  loft,  or  the  perusal 
of  a  lottery  advertisement  ?  Puff,  puff,  puff!  seems  a  vital  impulse 
of  existence,  and  comes  naturally  to  almoH  every  man,  whether  he 
be  or  be  not  trumpster,  poet,  or  pastry  cook!**  and  I  ended  my 
monologue,  by  raechaniciilly  withdrawing  the  universil  initrument 
from  (he  unconscious  hold  of  my  old  neis;hbor,  and  I  forthwKh  began 
to  prove  myself  no  exception  to  the  rule  I  had  lain  down,  as  apply- 
ing to  mankind  in  general. 
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By  the  time  1  had  succeeded  in  producingr  a  conflagration  among 
the  fagots,  which  had  so  long  lain  fuming  and  spluttering  before  me, 
Ranger liad,  under  the  auspices  of  the  younger  woman,  made  an-ez* 
•eellent  repast,  and  mine  was  quite  ready  for  consumption.  The 
f^re  from  the  hearth,  threw  a  deep  red  tinge  on  all  around.  Al- 
though the  old  man  was  evidently  (ire- proof,  his  cheeks  were 
scorched  into  bloom.  The  hostess  looked  ruddier  than  ever,  and  her 
aniaiants  were  glowing  from  the  efforts  of  cookery. 

All  the  insect  ornaments  of  the  IcitcLen  were  warmed  into  life  by 
the  inspiring  flave,  and  various  domestic  implements  of  brass  and 
eopper  seemed  to  dance  in  their  duslcy  corners,  while  the  blaze  fell 
'flickering  on  Ihem,  and  caused  momentary  intervals  of  light  and 
shade.  An  old  upright  clock,  of  English  form  and  prodigious  stat- 
ure, was  brough  into  full  relief.  Its  pen«lu1um  waved  pompously 
backwards  and  forwards,  made  evident  through  the  oblong  oval  of  a 
glass  window  ,  and  the  dim  dial*plate  was  surmounted  by  a  broad 
"white  sun,  whose  ghastly  disk  looked  more  like  a  death's  head  grin- 
ning down  into  the  room.  The  walnut-tree  furniture  was  old  but 
well  preserved.  There  was  an  air  of  serious  regularity  altogether 
about  the  place  that  looked  unnat^ural  at  an  inn,  and  w^  therefore 
unpleasing ;  and  the  total  absence  of  every  thing,  young  or  spor- 
liTe — for  there  was  not  as  much  as  a  kitten  by  the  chimney  side,  or 
a  parrot  above  it — completed  the  comfbrtless  want  of  the  associations 
that  seem  naturally  allied  with  a  house  of  entertainment. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  fire,  I  fplt  chilly,  and  in  spite  of  the 
good  cheer,  unrsfreshed.  I  had  the  little  table  brought  from  thy 
parlor  into  the  kitchen,  and  I  did  my  best  to  be  sociable.  But  niy 
own  efTorts  had  no  external  support.  The  peoplo  arouqd  me  wero 
dull  and  drowsy.  The  place  was  desolate ;  Rangor  slept,  and  by  the 
time  I  had  finished  my  bottle  of  Bourdeauz  wine,~  and  my  liqueur 
glass  of  Cegniae,  a  century  old,  my  eyes  and  those  of  the  skullfaced 
sun  which  ornamented  the  clock>  were  the  only  ones  in  the  room 
that  were  not  fast  closed. 

Resolved  to  break  away  from  tl^e  heavy  spell  which  bound  me,  1 
roused  the  waiter  from  his  doze,  and  requested  his  wife  to  prepare 
my  bed-room.  She  started  at  the  sound,  looked  incredulous  a  mo- 
ment, but,  recollecting  herself,  proceeded  to  carry  up  stairs  the 
sheets,  warming-pan,  etcetera.  When  she  had  reached  half  way  up 
the  flight  of  steps  that  communicated  with  the  inner  room,  she  tarned 
roond,  and  with  a  countenance  deadly  pale,  inquired  of  her  husband, 
<*  If  he  was  not  coming  with  Irar  ? " 

•«  Poh  f  poh !  '*  replied  he,  with  the  same  sort  of  smile  which  I 
had  before  remarked  ;  **  can*t  you  go  up  alone  f  " 

"jffone/"  echoed  she.  "Come,  come,  my  dear,  for  heaven's 
sake,  I  am  ready  to  faint  with  fright." 

"  Well,  well,  here  I  am,  my  girl,"  said  he,  reassuringly,  and  he 
.accompanied  her  up  stairs,  with  a  bundle  of  wood  under  his  arm. 

I  should  mention  here  that,  while  supper  was  in  prepat-ation,  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  was  kept  up  between  mistress,  maid,  and 
miin,  which,  from  the  rattling  of  keys,  and  the  frequent  mention  of 
'*  the  green  chamber^"  I  concluded,  and,  as  it  turned  out  correctly, 
lo  have  reference  to  the  room  which  I  was  to  occupy. 
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After  a  little  time,  feeling  quite  overcome,  I  prepared  to  follow  the 
iervants ;  and  though  I  moved  as  ligfaUy  as  possibie,  with  only  Ran- 
ger's silken  footsteps  at  my  heel,  I  awoke  the  old  landlady,  who 
utared  wide  at  me  once  more,  on  perceiving  the  route  I  was  taking. 
<(  Good  night.  Sir,  God  bless  you !  '*  aaid  she, -with  an  emphasis  that 
would  have  suited  a  farewell  to  a  man  setting  out  on  a  perilous  voy- 
age ;  and  she  adfled,  in  a  more  house  wife- like  key,  addressing  her 
servants  or  her  children — I  did  not  then  know  which,  for  the  epithet 
was  not  decisive — ^*'Come,  my  children,  light  the  gentleman  to  bis 
room — to  the  green  chamber,  mind.  Good  night.  Sir ;  God  l>len 
you,  and  watch  over  you !  " 

«Amen!*'  uttered  the  feeble  voice 'of  the  octogenaire  by  the 
fire-side ;  and,  as  well  as  1  can  recollect  at  thi^  distance  of  time.  I 
felt  an  involuntary  thrill,  as  if  the  faint  tone  w-ent  piercingly  and  su- 
pernaturally  through  me.  But  I  am  rarely  subject  to  such  fanciesy 
and  they  made  ne  impression  then. 

Lighted  up  stairs,  and  conducted  by  man  and  maid —  as  we  must, 
by  courtesy,  call  the  younger  dame — (the  hostess  having  shudder- 
ingly  replied  to  my  half-joking  invitation  that  she  would  escort  me. 
'^Me^  Monsieur?  no,  no,  not  for  worlds!**) — I  approached  the 
green  chamber,  so  drowsy  and  fatigued  that  I  paid  but  little  atteatioa 
to  the  ambiguous  bearing  of  the.  party. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  hostelry  could  be  more  comfortlea 
than  was  the  chambei  to  which  I  was  conducted.  It  was  large  and 
ill  furnished ;  its  wainscoted  sides  assorted  dismally  with  the  dark 
and  vapory  atmosphere  of  the  whole.  The  caudle  seemed  strug- 
gling in  mist,  and  a  more  solid  fog  was  rising  from  the  bundle  of  wet 
lagots  to  which  my  attendants  were  by  turns  applying  the  pipe  of  aa 
unwieldy  and  broken-winded  bellows.  The  bed  curtains  were  of 
green  stuff,  of  old  texture  and  form,  and  but  for  their  color,  I  should 
not  have  divined  how  the  chamber  came  to  be  christened  green  ;  for 
it  and  its  contents  were,  with  this  sole  exception,  of  a  dingy  disagreo- 
abie  hue.  The  room  possessed  the  affluence  of  closets,  shelves,  and 
presses  common  to  French  houses;  and,  what  with  the  pannels  of  the 
wainscot,  it  looked  all  doors.  There  was,  however,  one  window,  be- 
fore which  hung  a  brown  curtain ;  and  under  a  long  looking»glasf, 
which  reflected  the  taper  from  a  thick  coat  of  mist,  stood  a  little  oow- 
legged  marble  table,  with  rusty  gilding  and  distorted  shape,  marking 
it  as  the  revolutionary  spoil  of  seme  aristocratical  and  ancient  man- 
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lion.  On  this  table  stood  a  brown  basin  and  wat«r-jug,  of  coarse 
manufacture  and  uncouth  shape ;  and  ou  the  floor,  not  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  though  meant  for  it,  a  piece  of  faded  tapestry  did 
the  honors  of  a  carpet,  of  which  (like  most  proxies)  it  was  a  norry 
representative.  '  Searching  for  some  object  of  amusement  in  my 
dreary  apartment,  I  was  conning  the  dubious  subject  represented  on 
this  patched  and  piebald  shred  c£  antiquity,  and  tracing  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  a  man,  clad  in  a  tunic,  which  peeped  from  .under  a 
many  colored  garment,  and  bearing  a  crown  upon  his  head.  (  took 
him  for  one  of  the  monarchs  of  heraldry,  till  I  discovered  that  he 
bore  a  long  blue  bhidgeon  oc  his  shoulder.  No,  thinks  I,  he  must 
be  the  king  of  clubs ;  and  1  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
by  observing  that  either  tbe  artist  was  a  bungler,  or  the  figure  club- 
footed  ;  when  round  the  red  stocking  of  a  ^g,  which  might  from  its 
position  be  either  the  right  one  or  the  left,  I  traced  a  yellow  band, 
and  distinguished  these  fragments  of  words — if i  sott  qui  ma.  A 
protuberance  on  the  8hin-t>one  of  this  identical  member  seemed  to 
me  a  patch,  formed  of  a  part  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  bu  t  comparing 
it  with  the  deformity  of  the  rest  of  the  figure,  I  exclaimed,  quite 
self-satipfied— "  It  is  Richard  the  Third— crook  backed— bandy  Rich- 
ard !  "  But  unfortunately  for  my  antiquariaiiism,  I  at  the  moment 
discovered  the  name,  tide,  and  quality  of  thiA  doubtful  and  most 
dignified  personage,  all  made  evident  in  one  word  worked  between 
his  legs— or  his  pillars,  I  might  call  them — and  this  word  was 

HXRCC7I<X. 

I  never  assumed  for  my  dog  Ranger  a  charaetor  of  downright  philoso- 
phy— bat  I  certainly  was  sarf  rised  to  see  him  stodying  this  corions  rep- 
resentation of  **  the  ho  man  form  divine,**  qaite  as  attentively  as  I  did 
myself,  and  more  so  when  I  discovered  directiv  between  the  feet  of  this 
Hercules,  a  lank,  white,  sharp- nosed,  oock-taiied  thine,  meant  no  doubt 
Ibr  Adttg,  <*  Here  is  \  new  proof,"  thought  I,  **  of  Ranger's  intelli- 
gence," while  he  looked  wistfolly  at  the  worsted- worked  animal,  wag- 
.ged  his  tail,  and  scraped  upon  the  tapestry  ; — bat  I  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed I  confess,  as  he  nnceremonioasly  doubled  himself  ep  and  lay 
down,  proving  that  be  was  only  recognizing  a  bed,  instead  of  tracing  an 
analogy.  1  took  tbe  hint,  however  ;  dismissed  my  attendants,  cot  short 
their  cWHities,  and  was  soon  stretched  within  the  canopy  of  green  car- 
tains. 

Tbe  beds  in  France  are  all  excellent ;  I  know  of  no  exceptions. 
Woollen  roattrasses  are  quite  soft  enough,  without  the  suffbcatiog  and 
loropy  inequalities  of  a  feather  bed  ;  and  sufficiently  firm,  without  the 
erisp  and  prickly  annoyances  of  a  hair-stuffed  couch.  I  should,  there* 
Ibre,  I  am  sure,  have  slept  well  through  the  night  in  questioa,  had  it 
not  been  impossible  to  get  a  pillow,  a  very  common  want  in  French 
inns,  and  I  found  a  tight-covered  log-like  bolster  as  complete  a  murder- 
er of  sleep  as  '*  Macbeth,"  or  a  guilty  conscience.  1  closed  my  eyes» 
but  to  open  them  again  ;  tossed  and  turned  fromi  side  to  side  ;  shook 
the  blankets,  and  beat  the  bard-hearted  bolster ;  bat  all  ended  in  broken 
alambeni,  and  a  crick  in  my  neck. 

If  the  French  had  not  notoriously  a  horror  of  fresh  air,  one  mi^ ht  sup- 
pose firom  the  eonatroctioA  of  their  boues,  that  they  held  it  u  great 
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boDor,  for  the  most  hospitable  facilities  are  afford  to  give  it  the  eniree 
at  atl  parts.  It  whistled  carelessly  through  a  dozen  apertores  io  "  lb* 
green  chnmber  ;'^  and,  after  a  short  time,  finding  tlie  key-boles  incoA- 
Tenient  channels  of  commanication,  it  forced  the  door  by  which  I  enter- 
ed from  the  corridor  (which  according  to  my  f^eneral  praclieo,  I  hadaot 
bolted),  and  another  also  that  opened  upon  a  back  staii^cSase,  leading 
from  the  court-yard  to  the  garrets.  The  creaking  of  these  doors  was  • 
dubious  lallaby;  and  I  experienced  that  strange  laziness,  which  eooM* 
times  creeps  apon  us  when  b^ilf  asleep,  and  jvhich  prevents  the  m»* 
mentary  exsi'tion  that  wonidi  remove  the 'obstacle  to  perfect  repose^— 
SBch  as  a  want  of  sufficient  covering  on  a  cold  night,  or  the  closing  of  a 
window^shutter  or  a  door,  on  a  windy  one,  like  that  in  question.  la- 
stead  of  boldly  getting  out  of  bed,  1  onlv  strove  to  shut  out  the  interrup- 
tion with  the  blankets,  and  in  this  imperfect  security  I  cootinaed  my 
atteinpls  to  sleep.  The  boose  was  ooinpletely  quiet ;  not  n  whimper 
from  below  was  to  be  heard  ;  and  at  last,  in  despite  of  all  impedifD«nts» 
I  sunk  into  forgctfolness.  I  .must  hnve  slept  some  time,  for  on  opening 
my  eyes,  and  turning  them  towards  the  fire-plaee,  I  saw  that  the  fagois 
were  completely  reduced  to  ashes,  which  emitted  just  light  enonah  to 
show  the  floor  and  the  wainscot  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
obimney.  1  cannot  say  what  awoke  me.  I  supposed  at  the  moment 
it  was  merely  the  uncomfortable  posititfn  of  my  head,  but  I  am  not  now 

?nite  sure  of  that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  imperfectly  awake  as  1  was, 
distinguished  a  short  breathing,  and  obesrved  a  figure  standing  near  the 
fire-place  imperfeetly  shadowed  out  by  like  liaht  of  the  expiring  emben. 
Putting  my  h«Bd  quietly  out  of  hied,  1  placed  it  on  my  grni,  whfeell  stood 
olose  by,  and  i  s^  the  figure  deliberntely  open  a  small  xnpboard, 
which  almost  toncheet  the  chinraey.  It  closed  it  eeon  again  ;  and  an 
neither  the  opening  or  sfantting  made  the  least  noise^  I  ooockKled  the 
hinges  to  have  been  more  can^nFly  oiKed  than  those  of  larger  dinieftsiode» 
the  oreakin^  of  which  had  been  all  night  annoying  um. 

Bt'ing  a  little  impatient,  or  perhaps  I  may  say  nervous,  at  this  silent 
visitation,  I  was  jnet  going  to  invoke  the  intruder  in  no  set  phrase,  whca 
a  dying  gleam  from  the  chimney  showed  him  to  be-  very  distinctly,  as  I 
thonght,  the  spare,  emaciated  form  of  the  poor  old  man  whom  1  had  left 
so  snugly  by  the  fire-side  in  the  kitchen.  1  did  not  see  bis  face  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  me  in  swearing  to  his  identity  ;  but  at  the  time  I  had 
DO  DAtion  but  that  it  wai  he  ;  and  sappesing  that  he  was  hnrmlcssly 
wandering  about  the  hoose«  as  old  people  are  so  wont  to  do  in  thoir  ae- 
oostomed  loeulitieH,  I  let  ge  my  gun,  turned  on  the  other  side,  end  strove 
to  sleep  agaiM.  In  a  moment  or  two,  I  started  up  on  feeling  somethinig 
gentry  tOMhing  «iy  feel,  and  putting  out  my  band,  I  found  it  was  Kan* 
ger,  who  was  creeping  up  on  the  bed,  and  trembling  violently,  from  tiM 
oold  of  bit*  fiM^mer  couch,  as  I  then  supposed. 

1  leoked  ehsrply  through  the  opening  of  the  curtains,  but  oould  see 
nothing  ;  I  tisteniJ,  but  caught  no  aennd  ^  en,  concbdiof  Shot  the  •M 
gentiecMan  had  quietly  made  his  eiit,  the  wa^  by  which  he  oame,  I  path* 
ted  Ranger's  back,  lay  down  again,. alid  finished  my  iwpctieot  sleep, 
from  wlMfth  1  again  e|Mned  my  nerefresbed  lids,  just  as  the  first  grej 
gjMMB  01  ttiom  was  Homing  fthiM^b  thtt  m'mdtow^  n—bsuisctcd  by  « 
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■initter,  bimI  fltealing  Tainfly  into  tne  cluiinber  throngh  the  moth-eatea 
woollen  cnitain. 

I  spranx  oot  of  bed,  glail  to  find  that  my  hoar  of  rest  was  come,  for 
my  night  TiHd  haraased  me  sadly  ;  and  1  went  to  the  window  to  ascer- 
lam  the  state  of  the  weather.  Upon  drawing  the  window -cnrtain  I  saw 
with  some  aarprise  that  both  doors  of  the  room  were  closed,  and  I  won- 
dered for  an  instant  how  my  noctnrnal  visiter  coold  have  so  nicely  ac- 
qaired  the  secret  of  shotting  them  without  noise.  Looking  throngh  the 
window,  which  opened  upon  the  back  premises  of  the  house,  I  could 
distinguinh  nothing  in  the  misty  air  but  a  straggling  mass  of  offices,  ill- 
bnilt  and  ruinous  ;  and  I  was  taming  round  towards  my  bed  again, 
when  something  moving  across  the  yard  fixed  my  attention,  and  I  clear- 
ly perceived  the  same  figure  which  had  entered  my  room  doriog  the 
oigbt,  slowly  bend  its  steps  towards  the  most  distant  part  of  the  out- 
boose,  that  seemed,  as  well  as  I  could  trace  its  appearance,  a  kind  of 
barn  or  granary.  **  What  a  perturbed  old  animal  !'*  thought  I  ;  **  it  is 
more  like  a  ghost  than  a  man.'* 

This  thought  had  scarce  had  mental  ntterance  when  the  fignre,  having 
leached  the  barn,  Htopped  suddenly,  turned  round  its  head  towaids  me 
as  1  thought  and  disappeared  instantaneously.  My  eyes  vainly  strained 
after  it  through  the  haze.  1  breathed  upon  and  wiped  the  dust  covered 
pane,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  briefly  wondering  what  the  superanuated 
wanderer  could  be  about,  1  lay  down  again  in  my  bed,  impatient  of  a  ra- 
tional boar  lor  rising. 

Tlie  light  came  creepingly  across  the  floor  and  wall,  and  at  length  it 
filled  the  room.  Tired  otlying sleeplessly  and  unoccupied  in  bed,  a 
situation  which  some  people  like,  bat  which  is  to  me  always  irksome, 
I  defiaitively  arose  at  about  eight  o*jclock,  and\s  no  one  seemed  stir- 
ring in  the  house,  \  wrapped  mv  flannel  dressing-gown  about  me  and 
Walked  down  stairs  in  search  of  warni  water  and  breakfast.     When  1 

fot  into  the  kitchen  all  was  dark,  beyond  the  immediate  neighbor- 
ood  of  the  door  by  which  1  entered.  I  heard  a  quartetto  of  snoring, 
in  diffefent  tones,  but  1  could  see  nothing.  Groping  my  way  for- 
ward, I  came  in  direct  contact  with  a  table,  from  which  my  hand 
swept  off  a  bottle  which  came  to  the  floor  and  broke  in  pieces.  At 
the  sound,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  my  scarce  visible  fiffure,  three 
of  the  sleepers  started  up — the  man  with  a  convulsive  oath,  the  wo- 
men with  shrieks.  The  latter  hid  their  faces,  as  1  quickly  perceived, 
when  the  man,  more  rational,  flew  to  the  window  and  threw  wide 
the  shutters,  and  when  he  found  it  was  1  that  had  alarmed  them  he 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  His  wife  and  mistress,  (no  insinuation 
against  his  morality)  echoed  his  laugh  faintly,  but  pleasedly — and  1 
eonfess  I  started,  I  know  not  exactly  with  what  feeling,  when  I  ob- 
served the  old  man,  fast  asleep,  and  occupying  precisely  the  station 
in  which  I  had  lefl  him  dozing  the  preceding  night ! 

The  busy  stir  of  the  others  soon,  however,  called  oflT  my  observa- 
tion from  this  strange,  and,  I  then  began  to  think,  somewhat  myste- 
rioos  being.  The  volubility  of  the  women  was  excessive,  while  in- 
qatring  how  I  slept — whether  any  thing  disturbed  me — if  I  heajd  any 
noises — saw  any  thing  unusual,  and  a  variety  of  other  questions,  all 
uniting  to  convince  me  that  some  suspicious  belief  existed  in  con. 
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nezion  with  the  room  I  ilept  in,  and  towards  which;  1  most  con&st, 
my  own  notions  at  the  moment  had  a  tendency.  I  was,  however, 
extremely  guarded  in  nfiy  replies,  not  willing  unnecessarily  to  dis- 
turb the  fancies  of  these  good  people,  or  to  give  the  sanction  of  my 
concurrence  to  the  bad  name  which  they  honestly  acknowledged  their 
house  had  acquired.  They  were  very  anxious  that  I  should  sign  a 
certificate,  legalized  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  public  notary, 
that  1  had  not  been  disturbed  by  supernatural  sounds  or  sights,  and 
that  I  went  to  their  house,  a  mere  stronger,  unprejudiced  by  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  reports  of  its  being  haunted.  This  certificate  I 
did  actually  give  ;  but  while  it  was  in  preparation  I  despatched  my 
breakfast,  and  quitted  the  mysterious  mansion  to  take  a  turn  apon 
the  beach  and  in  the  town,  secretJy  resolving  to  make  some  inquiry 
relative  to  the  inn  and  its  inhabitants. 

When  I  found  myself  fairly  out  upon  the  quay,  under  (he  infla- 
ence  of  a  fine  sharp  morning,  I  witnesse  i  an  admirable  illustration 
pf  the  difference  between  darkness  and  daylight.  The  town,  which 
the  night  before,  had  appeared  dismal  and  desolate,  now  wore  the 
brisk  appearance  of  vivacity  and  pleasure.  It  was  Sunday  morning. 
Well  dressed  groups  were  in  motion  in  the  streets  ;  and  varied  sounds 
of  animation  were  afloat.  At  one  corner  a  baker  stood  at  his  shop- 
door,  with  apron,  open  shirt,  and  naked  legs  and  arms,  blowing  a 
long  tin  horn,  which  loudly  summoned  the  customers  of  his  oven. 
The  church  bell  was  tolling  for  prayers.  The  drums  and  trumpets  of 
the  garrison  were  sounding  for  parade  ;  and  a  noisy  party  of  mounte- 
banks were  fitting  up  a  temporary  stage  in  the  chief  square,  and  by 
various  dissonant  announcements  proclaiming  the  coming  entertain- 
ments. 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  the  town  so 'well  built,  so  cheerful 
and  so  cleanly.  Many  excellent  houses  with  porticoes  and  arcades, 
gave  promise  of  wealth  and  comfort  within ;  and  showed  by  the 
style  of  building,  that  when  they  were  erected,  the  rich  merchants 
had  profited  largely  by  the  discovery  of  Gumea,  the  merit  and  gain 
of  which  belong  to  La  Rochelte. 

Having  by  experience  acquired  the  tact  so  necessary  for  him  who 
would  gain  information,  I  soon  led  my  inquiries  to  bear  upon  the 
quarter  which  gave  me  accommodation  the  preceding  niffht.  I  did 
not  scruple  to  put  in  requisition  tlie  communicativeness  or  more  than 
one  straggling  and  garrulous  citizen,  in  whose  listless  and  idle  air,  I 
read  want  of  mind  and  wealth  ot  words. 

By  the  time  I  got  back  to  the  inn,  I  was  mueh  better  acquainted 
witb  its'  inhabitants  then  they  were  aware  of;  and  by  a  well  manag- 
ed display  of  my  knowledge,  1  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  add  to 
it  to  the  full  extent  of  my  wishes.  So  that  by  a  couple  of  days  spent 
in  braving  the  discomforts  of  the  green-chamber,  where  I  met  with 
no  iurther  molestation,  and  conciliating  the  good  will  of  my  enter- 
tainers, f  gathered  sufficient  of  the  raw  material  of  narrative  to 
enable  me  to  manufacture  the  following  story. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


It  was  just  fifteen  jrears  preyious  to  my  v\ni  to  La  Rochelle,  that 
a  catastrophe  of  a  very  fatal  kind  finished  a  career  of  i^reat  pnieper- 
ity,  \ong  enjoyed  by  the  inn  in  question,  blasted  its  reputation  for 
fair  play,  and  procured  it  the  suspieion  of  dark  doings  and  super- 
natural yisitations. 

For  AilI  twenty  years  before  that  gloomy  event  thta  house  had 
been  in  possession  of  a  man  named  Louis  Potdevin,  who  with  hi» 
wife,  for  they  had  no  children,  were  generally  considered  to  have 
mmassed  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  for  persons  of  their  calling. 
Bat  their  gains  were  made  without  reproach,  and  seemed  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  industry  and  honest  dealing.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  Potdevin's  entering  upon  matrimony  and  business,  which 
were  simultaneous  speculations,  not  a  proof  could  be  made  evident 
that  he  had  ever  swerved  from  tiie  direct  line  of  honesty.  Yet  some 
how  he  was  always  looked  on  with  a  suspicious  eye.  He  was  a  great 
upecolatflr,  and  deep  intriguer.  He  was  succe^ful  in  his  trade,  and 
discreet  in  his  politics — and  though  always  dabblingr  in  whatever 
scheme  was  afloat  in  the  town,  of  commerce  or  politics,  he  always 
contrived  to  come  clean  through  without  loss  on  the  one  hand,  or 
eonviction  on  the  other.  He  had  run  safe  and  soand  the  gauntlet  of 
the  revolution — unharmed  in  purse  or  person ;  had  been  always  one 
of  the  most  forward  of  the  citizeqs  in  every  public  concern,  was 
always  discontented  and  grumUing  with  every  changing  form  of 
government;  yet,  neither  the  envy  of  his  townsmen,  nor  the  lynx 
eyed  scrutiny  of  the  police,  could  Ax  a  flaw  upon  his  transoctions. 
Of  find  a  pretext  for  impeachment. 

In  the  rerj  first  years  of  the  present  century,  soon  afler  Napoleon 
made  himself  Emperor,  all  the  turbulent  spii-ils  of  France  thought 
the  occasion  a  good  one  to  put  their  discon'ent  into  action.  Plots  and 
conspiracies  were  formed,  and  insurrections  planned  in  weak  abun- 
dance, and  agents  and  emissaries  were  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Amongst  the  deadly  and  diabolical  designs  against  the 
person  of  Napoleon,  **The  infernal  machine"  was  the  most  infamous 
in  plan,  and  the  nearest  to  being  effective  in  execution.  Just  at  this 
period,  Potdevin  was  observed  to  be  particularly  busy.  Not  in  at- 
tending to  his  bar  or  cellar — for  these  just  then  were  chiefly  left  to 
the  care  of  his  buxom  and  industrious  wife,  and  a  very  comely  and 
clever  ffirl,  called  Marguerite,  who  was  at  that  time  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  half  of  which  had  been  passed  in  her  present  and  only 
service.  She  had  acquired  a  great  bold  on  the  regard  of  both  her 
master  and  mistress,  so  much  so,  that  they  seemed  to  consider  her 
quite  as  their  own  child,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  from  some 
hints  thrown  out  by  the  cautious  Potdevin,  and  more  loudly  echoed 
by  his  wife,  that  Marguerite  was  destined  for  the  final  possession  of 
tb^  fortune,  in  the  earning  of  which  she  was  so  effectually  aiding. 
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Just  previous  to  this  eventf  al  period,  Potdeyin's  affairs  had  seem- 
ed to  acquire  the  perfect  consistency  of  success  and  wealth.  He  had 
completed  the  purchase  of  his  hou^e  and  premises  in  the  town,  and 
of  the  amphibious  and  more  hazardous  species  of  property  contained 
in  sundry  fishing  boats  and  smugj^Iing  vessels.  Every  thing  in  the 
house  took  a  new  appearance.  All  was  put  in  rejiair;  painting,  pa- 
pering, and  all  the  etceteras  of  ornament  were  expensively  resorted 
to,  many  pieces  of  solid  furniture,  picked  up  at  sales,  were  added  to 
the  existing  stock  ;  and  plate  and  linen  were  profusely  laid  in.  The 
cellar,  too,  was  well  supplied  with  wines  and  brandies^  of  good 
growth  and  prime  vmtages,  and  P6tdevin*s  house  seemed  fairly  es- 
tablished  as  one  of  the  most  steady  and  best  in  the  town.  The  mas- 
ter piqued  himself  upon  his  odd  ways.  He  never  made  much  fuss 
about  the  good  cheer  and  superior  accommodations  of  his  house,  and 
his  humor  may  be  understood  by  one  eccentric  whim.  He  woold 
permit  no  sign  to  hai^  in  front  of  his  house,  as  is  general  to  places 
which  thrive  as  much  by  attracting  as  by.  paying  attention  ;  but  i 
lieu  of  this  common  sppendage,  swung  a  boards  oa  which  va 
painted, 

,  MOl    JS    DU   Q,U'  AU    BON  Vllf 

iL  vs  JTAUI  ras  D*SH9«101IX. 
That  is  to  ai^, 

GOOD    WllfS 
ICEBDS    RO   SlOIfi 

or  no  bushf  as  our  unpoetical  proverb  has  it.  Just  over  the  kitchea 
fire-place,  another  quaint  device  was  painted, 

Olf     MAKOK     ICI     AUJOURD'hVI     POUR   DK    L*ARGKHT,    DXMAIN    POUR 

Rrfeir, 

OT,  as  we  say,  "Pay  to-day,  trust  to-morrow,''  a  more  pithy  way  of 
expressing  the  ambiguous  sentiment,  which  only  wanted  a  date  af- 
fixed to  make  it  binding. 

But  all  the  practical  plea^fant^ies  of  Louis  Potdevin  were  coming 
to  an  end.  He  suddenly,  as  1  before  stated,  gave  up  "all  customs  of 
exercise,"  and  seemed  over  head  and  ears  immersed  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  politics.  But  he  never  communicated  any  of  his  secret 
employmenis  even  to  his  wife  or  Marguerite.  He  often  went  out 
of  the  house,  returned  again  privately,  and  was,  for  hours  together, 
shut  up  in  the  green  chamber  (which  he  had  totally  appropriated  to 
himself,)  when  the  customers  were  all  gone  away,  and  his  wife  and 
her  assistant  either  in  bed,  or  laudably  listening  at  the  icey-hole  of 
hi-*  d  )or,  in  vain  hop^^a  of  cmbodyin*  into  some  solid  information, 
th3  faint  whispering  which  they  continually  heard  between  at  least 
two  persons. 

Matters  were  going  on  for  some  time  in  this  mysterious  way,  when 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  November  1805,  Louis  Potdevin  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  conster  nation  of  Madame  and  Mar- 
guerite was  duly  expressed  in  shiieks  and  exclan^ations,  when,  after 
vain  efforts  to  obtain  admittance  by  fair  means,  they  forced  open  the 
door,  drew  back  the  green  curtains,  and  discovered  the  corpse.     la 
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•ttdden  calamities  of  this  kind  the  coarse  of  events  is  always  pretty 
nearly  the  same.  Great' confusion,  alarm,  and  conjecture  ;  surgical 
examination,  official  inquiry,  the  undertaker,  the  grave-digger,  a 
funeral — and  forgetful ness.  This  process  went  on  with  perfect  reg- 
nlarity  in  the  case  of  poor  Potdevin.  The  neighbors  came  in  crowds 
to  the  awful  scene  ;  horror  and  in  difference,  loquacity  and  silence, 
shakin(g  of  headir,  shrugging  of  shoulders,  groans,  and  sighs,  were 
all  prolasely  displayed,  as  the  spectators  varied  in  degrees  of  feeling. 
The  authorities  and  the  doctor  settled,  between  them,  that  the  de- 
ceased was  the  victim  of  apoplexy — a  mass  was  said  for  his  soul — his 
body  was  laid  in  the  ground — and  the  wreck  of  a  merchant  ship  on 
the  coast,  and  the  execution  of  a  criminal  in  the  market-place,  were 
sufficient  within  a  week  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  interest  into  chan- 
nels quite  wide  of  that  which  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Af\er  a  few  days  of  violent  grief,  Maiame  Potdevin  took  her  sta- 
tion once  more  at  the  bar ;  and  Margnerile  be^an  to  distribute  her 
attention  and  smiles,  more  faintly  and  subdued,  but  not  le«8  inter- 
esting to  the  custooiers  than  before  her  master's  death.  The  many 
friends  of  the  house  made  it  a  point  to  eat  and  drink  most  encour- 
agingly for  the  interest  of  the  widow ;  and  the  spirit-stirring  calls 
for  the  bar-m&id  were  never  more  frequent,  nor  so  much  so  indeed, 
as  in  the  very  first  days  of  mourning. 

Our  inn  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  bet^r  class  of  fishermen,  and 
masters  of  coasting  vessels,  smugglers  as  well  as  fair  traders,  be- 
sides enjoying  the  custom  of  very  many  of  the  towns-folk  and  neigh- 
boring- farmers,'and  a  fair  propornion  of  the  less  dignified  orders  of 
travellers,  who  rode   on  horseback,  or  rumbled  along  the  roads,  in 
one  horsed  cabriolets^  pataeheSy  ckar-a  banes^  and  such   dislocating 
conveyances.     It  may  oe  well  supposed  that  among  such  a  crowd  of 
visiters   many  a  various  view  was  taken  of  the  exact   position  of 
Madame  Potdevin's  concerns,  as  well  as  those  of  her  handmaid  Mar- 
guerite.    It  was  well  known  that  Madame  had,  immediately  on  her 
hnsband*s  death,  bee ') me  possessed  of^a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money,  besides  securities  and  rights  in  property  to  a  large  amount, 
the  entire  of  which  was  without  reserve  her  own.     She  was  a  hale, 
healthy   woman  of  about  forty-five,  an  excellent  age  in  the  eye  of 
an  ensurance  office,  or  of  any  man  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
probable  continuance  of  a  good  jointure,  and  by  no  means  an  objec- 
tion to  him  who  would  submit   to  the  incumbrance  of  a  staid  and 
steady  woman,   at   the    corpulent  season,  in   consideration   of  the 
weighty  items,  which  her  property  may  throw  in  to  balance  the  ac- 
count. 

Marguerite,  on  the  other  hand,  was  twenty  years  younger,  only 
inclined  to  embonpoint,  active,  cheerful,  good-looking,  and^almost  sure 
to  be  the  possessor  of  all  the  widow  Potdevin 's  wealth,  should  the 
latter  remain  single,  and  of  a  great  part  of  it  even  should  she  mar- 
ry and  not  have  children  ;  and  although  she  promised  a  continnahce 
of  rude  health,  it  was  not  at  her  age  likely  that  she  ever  would  «be 
••as  well  as  can  be  expected."  These  considerations  and  calcula- 
tions, pro  and  con,  produced  of  course  considerable  fluctuation  in 
the  funds  of  feelings  and  (6mp«rs  which  composed  the  motley  com- 
voL.  III.  10* 
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binations  of  character  that  thronged  to  the  bv,  and  kitchen,  and 
bed-rooms  of  our  inn.  Most  of  toe  middle-aged  bachelors  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  the  widow,  considering  that  possession  is  the 
very  kernel,  and  expectancy  but  the  outer  shell  of  love  ; — and  even 
amongst  the  younger  men,  buloneortwo  seemed  satisfied  to  become 
the  heir  presumptive  of  her  property  in  right  of  ijer  maid.  Even 
these,  however,  were  rejected  by  Marguerite,  who  peremptorily  de- 
clined their  addresses,  and  handed  them  over  to  swell  the  li»t  of  her 
mistress's  suitors 

It  was  thought  singular  that  Marguerite  should  thus  reject  lier  two 
public  admirers;  and  the  inference  was  that  she  had  one  private 
lover.  It  was,  however,  very  hard  to  find  out  the  truth  of  this,  for 
she  lyas  a  close  and  cautious  girl,  who  held  that  even  tenor  of  con- 
duct to  all  her  comera  which  suited  her  situation  so  well ;  and  she 
kept  her  own  counsel  with  a  sagacity  that  offered  an  excellent 
example  to  all  her  neighbors. 

The  most  conerpicuous  among  the  avowed  admirers  of  Madame 
Potdevin,  were  Monsieur  Ambrose,  Belpeche,  a  gardener.  Captain 
Blouffe,  a  smuggler,  and  Paul  Ricochet,  the  master  of  a  fishing  ves- 
sel, the  property  in  which  from  mast-head  to  keel,  from  bowsprit  to 
rudder,  had  duly  devolved  to  Madame  Potdevin  as  forming  part  of 
her  late  husband's  possessions.  There  were  several  others  whose 
pretensions  quickly  faded  away  before  the  more  substantial  claims  of 
the  ju«t  named  candidates.  Belpeche  was  a  grey-headed,  rosy  g'illed 
old  fellow,  far  beyond  sixty,  a  widower  without  children,  well  off  in 
the  world,  having  hurried  his  wife,  and  possessing  no  other  kind  of 
encumbrance.  He  kept  a  very  tasteful  and  well  assorted  nursery- 
ground,  with  a  pleasure  garden  attached,  at  the  northern  suburb  of 
the  town,  and  there  was  a  spruce  and  rather  priggish  air  about  him, 
when  he  came  sighing  at  Madame  Potdevin  across  a  huge  bunch  of 
ranunculus  or  stock  ffilly  flower,  that  marked  him  for  a  man  of  sub-> 
stance  and  self-conajderation. 

Captain  Blouffe  might  have  been  the  g^^rdener's  son,  for  aught  1 
know.  He  was  young  enough  for  it,  at  all  events,  being  not  more 
than  forty,  a  swearing,  swaggering  bully,  as  in  duty  bound  to  be ; 
and  he  had  a  leering  impudence  of  eye,  and  a  saucy  way  of  putting 
his  quid  of  tobacco  mto  his  mouth,  that  seemed  to  announce  his  con- 
quest to  all  the  by-sfanders,  when  he  drank  the  widow's  health  in  a 
glass  of  her  own  brandy.  ^ 

Paul  Ricochet  was  a  different  sort  of  person  from  either  of  these. 
Jle  had  not  the  sleek  and  smooth-faced  suavity  of  the  one,  nor  the 
cut-and  thrust  swagger  of  the  other.  But  he  had  a  way  with  him 
more  like  to  succe'ed  with  the  fair  and  gentle  sex.  He  had  a  happy 
mixture  of  boldness  with  caution — he  knew  when  to  keep  aloof,  aiul 
when  to  go  all  lengths — when  to  coax,  and  when  to  command — and, 
above  all,  the  bast  qualifications  for  a  lover,  gentle  or  simple,  rich  or 
poor,  he  had  the  knxck  of  never  betraying,  £y  word  or  look,  the  se- 
cret which  should  be  kept  safe,  from  all  but  the  one  to  whom  it  should 
be  no  secret.  He  was  in  other  respects  a  candid  off-hand  fellow , 
but  on  this  one  point,  of  deep  impenetruhle  cunning — and  he  cher- 
ished that  most  laudable  hypoerisy  which  in  such  cases  is  worth  all 
the  cardinal  virtues  combined. 
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'the  character  borne  by  Paul  for  profound  (liflcretion  made  him  a 
favor.te  among  bis  Qircle  ef  female  friends ;  and  it  was  \'*ng  evi- 
dent that  our  widow,  even  before  she  became  one,  bad  looked  on 
him  with  a  most  affectionate  eye.  It  was  therefore  considered  pretty 
certain  that  when  the  election  of  a  new  husband  came  to  be  decided 
P^ul  Ricochet  would  be  found  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

The  canvass  in  the  meantime  went  merrily  on,  on  the  parts  of  the 
gardener  and  the  smuggler.  They  lost  no  opportunity  of  paying 
their  court,  in  what  they  respectively  thought  ihe  best  way.  BeU 
peche  gave  presents,  Blouflfe,  paid  coraplinfients— one  sighed  forth  hia 
passion,  the  other  swore  to  it.  The  t>ld  man  touched  the  widow's 
avarice,  the  younger  one  flattered  her  vanity — and  these  are  no  doubt 
the  two  points  with  all  women  of  her  age,  between  the  attractions  of 
which  a  suitor  may  lon^  hang  suspended,  like  the  coffin  of  the 
prophet.  Richochet,  meantime,  stood  quietly  on  his  course,  and,  like 
a  skilful  angler  as  he  wos,  he  baited  his  hooks  with  just  such  food  aa 
he  knew  most  likely  to  tickle  the  old  woman's  fancy  and  Si'cure  her 
to  his  purposes.  Yet  he  was  too  kiiow'mg  to  commit  himself  with' 
her.  He  never  made  a  downright  declaration  ;  hut  contented  himi- 
self  with  delicate  attentions,  and  general  assurances  that  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  make  him  the  happiest  of  fishermen,  &c.  All  this 
produced  its  dne  effect.  The  uncertainty  of  the  widow  as  to  his 
positive  designs  kept  her  anxiety  alive  and  did  not  deaden  her  re- 
gard ;  while  the  gardener's  sneaking  confessions,  and  the  boisterous 
avowals  of  the  smuggler,  tired  her  of  their  attachment,  before  the 
first  coul4  ripen,  or  the  latter  be  run  into  harbor,  as  it  might  by  an- 
alogy  be  imagined.  , 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  courtships  and  counter-courtships, 
the  widow,  so  far  from  thriving  on  them,  was  observed  by  every  body 
to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  depression,  to  wear  a  feverish  look  of 
anxiety,  and  to  show  a  nervous  shrinking  from  every  mtention  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  husbands's  death  or  even  of  his  name.  This 
for  some  days  excited  but  little  marvel,  aa  she  was  known  1o  be  a 
shrew  woman,  who  understood  what  the  world  expected  from  her 
under  the  circumstances.  But  when,  at  the  end  of  a  fornight,  so 
far  from  the  appearance  of  her  suffering  wearing  ofiT,  it  was  evident 
that  all  its  symptoms  were  increased,  and  that  Marguerite  as  well 
as  her  mistress  wasted  away,  looked  pale,  haggard,  and  wo-begone^ 
the  neighbors  began  to  cogitate  on  the  possible  causes  of  all  this  ; 
and  the  customers  of  the  inn  assembled  there  almost  as  much  for 
gossip  at  the  landlady's  expense  as  for  refreshment  to  her  profit. 

)t  certainly  seemed  very  unreasonable  for  any  woman  in  her  oir- 
Gumatances  to  grow  pale  and  thin,  to  pass  sleepless  nights,  as  she 
avowed)  and  lose  her  appetite  as  she  could  not  conceal.  All  the  majc- 
ried  men  agreed  that  not  one  of  their  wives  would  show  such  ob« 
atinate  symptoms  for  a  whole  fortnight  of  widowhood ;  «md  a  few  of 
the  bachelors,  who  hud  been  repul.sed  by  Madame  Potdevin  and  Mar- 
guerite,  put  their  heads  together  to  account,  if  possible,  for  such  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  events. 

One  Sunday  evening,  which  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
week  aAer  the  publican's  death,  a  knot  .of  the  aforeoaif^  diacarded 
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puitors  bad  assembled  roand  a  table  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  kitchen ; 
and  while  apparently  discussing  •he  merits  of  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinm^ 
rie,  and  watching  the  progress  of  a  ea-me  of  dominos  which  two  of 
the  party  were  playing,  they  gave  all  their  observation  to  the  bar, 
within  which  wa4  seated  the  widow  of  the  woeful  countenance,  while 
Marguerite  was,  with  a  fatigued  and  indifferent  air,  serving  the  vari' 
ous  customers  around.  The  smuggler  leaned  with  his  back  against 
the  bar  counter^  his  arms  crossed,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  puffing  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  which  intermixed  with  sighs,  was  intended  no  doubt 
as  symbolical  of  incense  for  the  widow's  shrine.  Belpeche  was  sit^ 
ting  on  a  chair  inside,  his  cocked  hat  perched  upon  his  neatly  pow- 
dered curls,  his  pig-tail  sticking  sprucely  out  behind,  the  lapei>of  his 
green  coat  decorated  with  a  large  bunch  of  myrtle,  his  white  waist- 
coat and  lace  frill  all  in  order,  and  his  black  satin  breeches,  with 
their  shining  paste  buckles,  were  contrasted  with  the  broad  blue  rib- 
bed stock  in  jrs,  meant  probably  to  magnify  the  proportions  of  bis 
spindle  shanas.  Paul  Ricochet  sat  silently  on  a  bench  near  the  fire, 
but  quite  within  the  pale  of  the  widow's  jurisdiction,  in  his  blue 
jacket  and  trows^rs,  his  red  woolen  cap,  and  huge  boots  gaping  in 
large  wrinkles  far  up  his  thighs. 

^^Well,  it's  an  odd  thing  to  me,**  said  a  master  tailor,  one  of  the 
junta  of  observers  before  mentioned,  ^*how  that  woman  can  listen  to 
the  addresses^of  that  old  cabbage  planter,  and  that  goose  of  a  smug- 
gler, only  a  fortnight  afler  her  poor  husband  had  been  buried." 

**Because  she  rejected  your  addresses  a  week  ago,  isn't  it  ?"  re* 
torted  a  surly  old  grocer  who  sat  in  the  corner.  "Poor  woman,*' 
continued  he,  "she  does  not  listen  to  their  addresses — she's  plainly 
thinking  of  other  matters." 

**Ay,  that's  clear,"  murmured  a  tinman,  who  lived  next  door  to 
the  inn,  and  who  had  vainly  endeavored  to  hammer  himself  into  the 
widow's  favor,  singing  amorous  ditties  as  an  accompaniment  the 
whole  day  long,  ever  since  her  husband's  death.  "That's  clear 
enough,  and  a  troubled  conscience  she  must  have,  to  pine  away  as 
she  does  in  spite  of  every  thing  done  to  please  her." 

"Yes,  yes,  cried  a  chorus  of  the  whole  party,  "there  must  be 
something  on  her  conscience." 

"Her  conscience  !"  said  the  grocer,  who  seemed  resolved  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  widow,  "what  do  you  mean  ?" 

^*Why,  I  mean  much  more  than  I  choose  to  say,"  replied  the  tin- 
man ;  "but  this  I  will  say,  that  Potdevin's  death  was  a  sudden  and  a 
strange  one  ;  and  I  might  say  more  if  I  chose  it." 

This  was,  however,  enough.  Ill  nature  and  scandal  are  not  exi- 
gent of  arguments.  They  are  always  ready  to  take  a  hint,  and  re- 
quire nothing  half  so  strong  as  *holy  writ'  to  form  a  foundation  for 
the  structures  they  raise,  in  three  days  from  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, reports  and  murmurs  went  abroad  ;  and  in  two  or  three  more, 
opinions  were  freely  given  that  poor  Potdevin  had  come  to  his  death 
unfairly,  and  that  his  wife  and  her  maid  had  perpetrated  the  murder ; 
whether  with  or  without  associates,  the  public  mind  was  not  quite 
made  up. 

Madame  Potdevin  and  Marguerite,  the  accused,  were,  as  is  usual, 
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the  fast  peHoiM  to  hear  tht  aeenaation.  They  were  nrr^AfgoSd,  fbond 
gQiHy,  and  condemned,  to  the  perftkrt  wziti&etion  of  their  neigbi>ors, 
iQTkg  before  the  pestilent  breath  of  calamny  had  waraeA  them  that 
they  were  ita  Tictims.  But  the  public  had  on  this  occa^on  fair 
grouodB  for  suspicion  certainly.  There  was  something  mysterious 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  Potderin's  conduct  just  before  his  death.  He 
had  secrets  beyond  doubt,  and  companions  joined  in  them,  be  those 
companions  whom  they  might ;  and  from  mysterioaa  combinations, 
dark  results  must  be  expected.  His  death  was  sudden  ;  and  from 
the  harried  way  in  which  poathumous  in^^oests  are  slurred  over  in 
France,  it  was  not  impossible  in  a  case  of  this  kind  thai  'stranm- 
xlation*  should  have  stood  in  the  place  of  'apoplexy,'  in  the  mafis* 
trate's  report.  And  in  addition  to  the  widow's  and  Marguerite** 
deep  suffering,  so  charitably  nonstrued  into  direct  errdence  of  guilt, 
tlie  neighboring  tinman  beSnte  mentioned,  gave  a  desided  intima^ 
tion  of  bis  belief  that  the  inn  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  ite 
murdered  master.  Be  had  ooim  to  this  concluaion  ftom  the,  faot  of 
his  haTtn?  Iieard,  by  a  close  applioition  of  his  ear  to  the  adjoining 
waJi,  aunorv  unaccountable  night  noises,  proceeding,  of  course, Ironk 
the  troubled  spirit,  independent  of  the  sighs  and  groana  of  the  rer 
pentant  woman,  who  aaifered  undcf  ita  viailalioiiflu 
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"Every  trivial  circumstance  ^Ives  weight  to  caJmnny,  and  sereral 
concurrent  facts  were  at  this  time  remarked.  But  the  women  were 
seen  to  go  much  more  frequent  to  church  thftn  they  h»d  ever  been 
accustomed  to ;  and  the  widoW  particularly  was  observed  to  give 
large  sums  in  chanty,  to  attend  repeatedly  at  the  confessional ;  while 
a  succession  of  masses  were  subscribed  to  and  regularly  performed) 
nominally  for  the  repose  of  her  husband's  soul;  hut  it  waa shrewdly. 
Boapected,  more  with  a  view  to  the  pardon  of  her. own. 

General  inferences  only  could  be  drawn  from  these  facta.  Blore 
particular  proofs  were  called  for.  A  strict  scrutiny  on  the  inn  and 
Its  inmates  was  the  consequence ;  and  a  few  nights  more  brought  to 
light  the  circumstance  of  a  man,  mtifBed  in  a  cloak,  coming  secretly 
to  the  suspected  bouse  a  little  before  midnight,  aAer  the  oustomera 
bad  all  retired.  He  was  cautiously  admitted  by  Marguerite,  and  a 
careful  observance  of  the  windows  by  the  party  without  thowed 
them  that  the  green  chamber,  that  in  which  poor  Potdevjn  breathed 
his  last,  was  lighted  up,  a  most  uncommon  citeumstanee  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred strange  condustons  were  formed  upon  thib  mysterious  event. 
But  matters  went  on  just  af  befi>fe,  nothing  positive  taking  place  to 
criminate  the  suspected  women  but  their  ItMkks,  that  false  evidence 
oo  which  many  an.ui^nsV  jn<l|;a]ent  is  pronounced. 
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Now,  to  pnt  my  readers  out  of  pain,  or  at  least  to  place  the  charae-' 
ters  of  two  innocent  women  out  of  jeopardy,  1  mnst  say  at  once 
that  they  had  positively  nothing  to  do  with  the  assumed  murder, 
directly  or  indirectly.  But  it  is  yery  certain  that  they  did  suffer 
dreadfully  ;  almost  ever  since  they  discovered  the  blackened  face  of 
the  corpse  staring  behind  the  green  bed  curtains,  by  all  those  appall- 
ing noises,  which  weaken  echo  at  midnight,  harrowing  the  conscien- 
ces of  the  criminal,  and  thrilling  through  the  hearts  of  even  the 
guiltless. 

The  very  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  publican  was  laid  in  his 
grave,  when  the  solitude  of  death  itself  seemed  on  the  house,  the 
widow,  lying  sadly  in  her  bed  (while  Marguerite  slumbered  disturb- 
ediy  fn  the  same  room,)  distinctly  heard  low-  sighs  and  groans,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sreen  chamber,  which  was  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  corridor,  on  which  her  bed-room  opened.  Not  beinff  of  any  re- 
markable weakness  of  mindy  but  perhaps  the  contrary,  she  endeayor- 
ed  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  but  her  fancy  that  was  at  work. 
She  had  her  share  of  superstition,  however,  and  she  piously  repeated 
her  prayers  to  the  Virgin^  and  her  own  especial  saint,  without  dis- 
turbing her  tired  and  fdeepy  attendant.  That  night  passed  over ;  but 
the  next  brought  a  repetitiott  of  the  awful  sounds.  Terrified  now  in 
downriffht  earnest,  and  anxious  to  have  her  apprehensions  confirmed 
or  put  to  rest,  she  called  in  a  half  whisper  to  Marguerite,  who  occu- 
pied a  bed  beside  her*8. 

^^Margnerite,  Marguerite  !  are  you  awake  f" 

**  i  am  afraid  I  am,  Madame.*' 

••  Do  you  hear  any  thing?'* 

"  I  hope  not." 

«« But  what  do  you  think  ?" 

**  Oh,  Madame,  1  am  too  frightened  to  think  .^" 

••  Christ  preserve  us  T* 

«<  And  the  Virgin  !" 

«<  And  Saint  Fredegonde  !" 

•'Amen!" 

And  a  loud  and  voluble  repetition  of  the  due  number  of  Pafer5  and 
Jive*  succeeded  in  silencing  the  indistinct  causes  of  alarm.  A  third 
night's  repetition  of  these  awful  warnings  was  alone  wanting  to  con- 
firm the  belief  of  Madame  Potdevin  that  her  husband's  spirits  was 
not  yet  at  rest.  The  third  night  came,  and  with  it  the  so  much 
dreaded  sounds.  And  from  that  night,  might  be  fairly  traced  the  per- 
ceptible misery  of  appearance,  the  extravaf^ant  donations,  the  super- 
erogatory masses,  and  aH  the  other  symptoms  which  drew  down  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

Madame  Potdevin,  being,  as  was  before  stated,  a  knowingr,  clever 
sort  of  a  woman,  began  to  open  an  account  of  regular  calculation, 
between  her  fears  and  her  profits ;  and  Marguerite,  from  a  perfect 
sympathy  of  interest,  entered  fully  into  her  mistres's  views.  They 
were  both  actually  dying  by  inches  of  affright  and  suffering;  yet 
they  most  enduringly  bore  up  against  it  all,  sooner  than,  by  making 
known  the  fact  of  the  house  being  haunted,  utterly  ruin  its  reputa- 
tion, and  cause  it  to  be  wholly  deserted,  the  certain  consequence,  at 
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they  jartly  fozesaw.    it  has  been  seen  that  the  tavern  atid  coffee- 
house  department  of   the  establishment,   found    no  abatement  of 
cusiom.     The  eating  and  drinking  went  on  as  merrily,  or  more  so 
than  ever.     But  no  traveller  had  as  yet  occupied  a  bed,  since  the  re- 
oent  awful  catastrophe.     Although  the  mistress  and  n^aid,  whom  we 
may  almost  consider  as  joint  hostesses,  suffered  terrors  indiscribable 
m  the  endurance  of  their  nightly  torment,  they  rather  discouraged 
for  awhile  any  persons  from  sleeping  at  the  inn,  lest  the  fatal  secret 
might  be  prematurely  betrayed,  for  they  trusted  to  the  means  em- 
ployed for  getting  rid  of  the  evil  completely.     But  when,  night  afler 
aight,  and  week  aAer  week,  in  spite  of  prayers,  and  mas^s,  and  con- 
les:«ions,  the  same  friffhtful  noises  disturbed  them  they  resolved  to 
make  one  confident  to  the  sad  secret,  and  they  honestly  told  the 
Care,  of  their  parish,  the  cause  of  their  distress.     Having  thus  on- 
boeomed  themselves,  they  had  half  got  rid  of  their  fears,  and  they 
were  almost  disposed  to  join  in  opinion  with  the  incredulous  priest^ 
when  he  laughed  at  their  recital,  and.  told  them  they  were  a  pair  of 
fools.     He,  however,  agreed  to  their  request  that  he  should  watch 
one  night  in  the  haunted  room,  and  use  all  the  means  which  religion 
could  afford  to  quiet  the  purturbed  spirit.     He  accordingly  came  se- 
cretly (as  he  thought)  to  the  inn,  but  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
watched ;  and  his  proceedings  having  gone  regularly  on  without 
harm  or  hindrance,  he  leA  th(?  house  as  he  came  to  it,  couiirmed  in  the 
belief  that  the  women  were  the  dupes  of  some  delusion  or  some 
triek. 

Madame  Potdevin  and  Marguerite  strove  to  persuade  themselves 
that  they  thought  with  him,  but  the  next  night  brought  back  the 
sounds  of  alarm,  and  the  renewal  of  their  terrors.  They  were  then 
convinced  that  there  was  no  detusUm — but  they  did  begin  to  imagine 
that  there  mightbe  some  trick.  Somewhat  quieted  by  this  notion,  they 
set  themselves  to  a  regular  task  of  observation,  and  they  soon  notic- 
ed a  continued  train  of  circumstances,  which  led  to  the  belief  that 
they- had  been  dupes  of  a  very  impure  mortality,  instead  of  those 
ghostly  visitations  they  had  imagined. .  They  now  remarked  that 
^yeij  morning  some  article  of  food,  led  unlocked  up  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  disappeared  with  wondrous  regularity.  Bread,  cheese, 
and  ower  viands,  whether  fish  or  flesh,  were  sure  to  be  carried  in 
small  quantities  away.  Cats  and  rats  were  in  their  turn  suspected  of 
these  paltry  depredations  ;  but  a  little  reflection  caused  their  acquit- 
tal of  the  charge,  for  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  produce  the 
terrifying  sounds  which  were  the  accompaniments  to  such  perform- 
ances. Then  again,  it  appeared  unlikely  that  such  ignoble  pilfering 
could  be  the  sole  object  of  those  successive  attempts.  The  property 
of  the  house  was  untouched.  Spoons,  and  forks,  and  every  other 
portable  object  of  value,  were  carefully  counted  and  found  safe 
Could  all  this  be  then  the  persevering  malice  of  some  enemy,  or  the 
wantonness  of  some  thoughtless  friend,  merely  put  in  practice  to 
frighten  its  victim  P  But  by  whom  andd  it  be  practiced .?  Who  could 
thus  attain  free  entrance  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  were  so 
regularly  locked  ?  The  women  inquired  of  each  other  and  of  them- 
selves— and  the  debate  ended  in  their  being  unwillingly   forced  to 
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taspect  Fmneoifl',  the  lame  and  purblind  hostler^  of  b»rag  the  author 
of  these  pranks,  for  some  object,  the  truth  of  which  lay  in  some 
Well  too  deep  for  their  fathoming. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  he  should  be  carefully  ezaminedl, 
and  keenly  qaestioned  ;  but  on  the  very  morning  fixed  for  this  in- 
quisition,  rrancols  made  his  appearance  before  his. mistress  and  Mar> 
g-oerite,  and  very  bluntly  told  them  that,  sorry  as  he  was  for  it, 
he  was  forced  to  quit  the  service  in  which  he  was  beginning  to  grow 
rrey.  Startled  at  this  announcement,  and  wondering  how  he  could 
nave  divined  their  saspidions,  and  even  more  than  anticipated  their 
intentions,  the  women  eyed  him  keenly-^but  discovered  nothing  ait 
all  like  guilt.  Madame  asked  him,  with  feigned  indifference,  what 
could  have  caused  so  sudden  and  unprovoked  a  resolution  on  his 
part. 

**Because,*'  replied  he,  "1  am  worn  and  wasted  to  death — and  you 
yourselves  the  same  ;— because  my  poor  majiter  was  murdered^  and 
the  house  is  haunted  by  his  ghost  ?" 

The  abrapt  and  savage  tone  of  this  reply  made  the  women  vtart 
and  shudder.  Francois  seemed  to  remark  those  symptoms  with  a 
Bospicious  air;  and  he  cut  short  all  further  interlocution  by  a  brief 
statement  that  from  the  time  of  his  master's  death  he  had  been  in- 
cessantly  tormented  by  night  noises  in  the  outhouse  where  he  dept, 
or  attempted  to  sleep ;  that  the  few  horses  which  had  been  under  his 
eare  showed  evident  proofs  of  the  fear  and  uneasiness  which  all 
du  rob  animals  display  at  the  times  when  spirits  are  abroad ;  and, 
finally,  he  demanded  in  a  decisive  tone  the  arrears  of  his  wages,  and 
a  certificate  of  his  faithfdl  services.  Madame  Potdevin  terrified  by  the 
dftoad  of  the  effect  which  this  sudden  measure  might  produce  on  the 
public  mind,  to  the  certain  detriment  of  her  business,  and  the  proba- 
ble  injury  of  her  character,  used  the  most  covent  arguments  which 
her  knowledge  ot  human  nature,  aud  that  of  FranX!ois,  suggested,  to 
change  the  hostler's  resolution.  But  aU  unavailing,  although  sec- 
onded bravely  by  the  eloqueut  energy  of  Marguerite.  Francois  insis- 
ted  oA  hid  poiilt  be'mg  conceded,  and  he  carried  it  of  course.  The 
last  request  of  M^  late  mistress,  on  his  quitting  the  house,  was  that 
he  would  keep  proroundly  secret  the  circumstances  which  caused  his 
removal — and  Francois  did  not  fail  to  treasure  op  the  recollection  of 
this  anxiety  for  eonce'alment,  which  he  could  attribute  to  but  one 
cause.  The  fkct  was,  that  this  poor  fellow  had  been  himself,  several 
years  before,  severely  smitten  by  the  striking  charms  of  Mademoi- 
selle Marguerite,  but  his  passion  being  quite  ridiculous  in  her  eyesy 
It  had  met  with  no  return  but  contempt.  This  produced  that  natural 
rt^tort  of  fbeling,  dislike  on  his  part;  and  he  came  readily  into  the 
Opiilion  of  the  neighboring  tinman  as  to  the  mysterious  noises  which 
wfere  so  frequently  heard  by  both.  The  separation  of  Francois  from 
the  old  firm  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  an  humble  partner,  con- 
densed the  vapouty  mass  of  conjecture  which  had  been  so  long  afloat, 
and  it  took  the  shape  of  a  lowering  efond  of  obloquy  on  the  objects 
over  whom  it  hovertfd: 

Itl  the  meantime,  poor  Madame  Potdevhi  and  Marguerite,  so  far 
fibm  b^ing  in  any  Way  i^iet^d  fVool  their  apprehensions,  had  them 
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fedoabled  by  the  conviction  that  the  hontler  was  innocent ;  and  look- 
mg  at  their  persecution  either  as  human  or  supernatural,  they  had 
bat  a  duplicate  of  perplexity  and  alarm.  They  however,  resolved  to 
make  strenaous  efforts  to  bn^e  their  tormentor  should  mortal  appe- 
tile  be  really  a  matter  of  importance  to  him.  They  consequently  put 
every  remnant  of  victuals  under  lock  and  key ;  and  the  night  of 
Francois*  departure  they  carefully  bolted  and  barred  every  entrance 
to  the  house,  except  the  private  door  leading  to  the  green-chamber 
from  the  back  stairs — ^but  they  durst  not  approach  through  the  awful 
premises.  That  was,  however,  pretty  clearlv  the  vulnerable  point 
for  either  ghost  or  robber,  and  that  very  night  the  noises  were  re- 
newed. Groans,  lamentations,  and  even,  as  the  affrighted  women 
thought,  murmured  maledictions  same  in  hollow  tones  through  the 
panels  and  wainscot ;  and  to  complete  the  horror  of  the  haunted 
hoMess,  she  found  on  the  kitchen  table,  when  she  descended  Uie 
next  morning,  a  paper,  on  which  was  traced  in  characters  of  blood  the 
following  words : 

•*  Rash  Womaw  ! 

'*  Durst  thou  control  the  lawful  master  of  this  house  and  thee  f 
Yenttire  no  more  to  thwart  my  desires,  or  dread  the  vengeance  ol 

Thy  Husband's  Ghost." 

This  dreadful  warning  was  the  climax  Of  the  widow's  tortures. 
The  cup  of  her  snfierings  was  above  the  brim ;  she  could  hear  no 
more ;  but  determined,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  M^arguerite,  to 
make  known  the  state  of  facts  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  and  take 
decisive  measares  lor  the  discovery  of  the  horrid  case,  be  it  what  it 
might. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  close-drawn  circle  of  the  widow  Potdevin*s  regard  included 
only  those  who,  as  she  thought,  gave  her  a  share  of  theirs.  This 
was  a  narrow,  but  a  natural  method  of  regulating  her  friendships 
an4  was  certainly  less  likely  to  produce  disappointment,  than  a  more 
protnse  expenditure  of  benevolence  would  have  been.  Half-a-dozen 
persons,  at  the  utmost,  composed  the  select  junta  in  which  the  widow 
would  consent  to  repose  any  confidence.  Belpeche,  Blouffe,  and 
Ricochet  formed  half  this  council ;  and  Marguerite,  with  a  couple  of 
goaaipping  female  neighbors,  completed  it.* 

The  svowed  object  of  the  meeting  being,  on  th6  one  hand  to  make 
an  awful  disclosure,  and  on  the  other  to  aflbrd  advice  and  assis- 
tance in  a  serious  emergency,  much  gravity  and  importance  was 
carried  in  every  countenance,  and  great  curiosity  in  every  mind— bat 
one.  That  one  was  Paul  Ricochet's,  who  knew  very  well  before  hand 
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ill  that  was  about  to  be  divul^d,  and  made  li^t,  or  pretended  to  do 
00,  of  all  the  widow'8  and  her  bar-maid's  fears. 

The  assemblage  took  place,  on  the  very  night  of  the  daj  -when 
Madame  Potdevin  discovered  the  sanguinary  threat  before  copied,  in 
the  little  inner  room,  the  penetralia  of  the  pot-bouse,  from  which  the 
widow  could  still,  in  the  midst  of  her  disr.losuce,  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  customers  in  the  kitchen,  and  lend  a  ready  ear  to  their  calls> 
The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  succinct  detail  in  Ma- 
dame Potdevin's  best  manner  of  story -telling,  of  all  the  mysterious 
circumsiances  preceding  her  husband's -death,  and  of  the  still  more 
horrifying  combinations  which  followed  that  startling  event.  With 
low  voice  and  suppressed  utterance  she  spoke  of  the  nightly  visit- 
ings,  while  her  auditors,  (with  one  exception,)  gave  a  nervous  atr 
tention,  and  seemed,  like  the  speaker,  afraid  of  awakening  the  echo* 
of  the  green  chamber  just  over  their  heads«  The  few  customers  had 
dropped  one  by  one  away  j  the  night  waned  fast ;  and  at  length  came 
the  grand  point  of  information,  cogitation  and  dread — the  terrific  de- 
nouncement of  that  very  morning-^the  bloody  billet !  At  aight  of 
this  appalling  document,  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  audience 
— all  but  Ricochet.  While  the  countenances  of  the  others  betrayed 
the  curdling  of  their  best  blood,  his  only  showed  an  incredulous  cure 
of  lip.  Ti^  women  were  horror-«truck,  Belpeche  shook  in  every 
point,  Bloufie  twisted  and  turned  from  side  to  side,  coughed  and 
swaggared,  and  cursed  a  little  ;  and  the  whole  party  bore  testimony  to 
the  blood  traced  characters  being  almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  strangled 
inn  keeper's  hand-writing,  while  even  Paul  Ricochet  acknowledged 
them  to  show  a  spectral  sort  of  resemblance. 

Next  came  the  expression  of  the  various  opinions  on  the  case.  The 
women  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  ghost,  and  nothing 
but  the  ghost,  that  had  written  the  paper  ;  and  they  counselled  the 
widow  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the  exactions  demanded,  with- 
out nny  impioup  efforts  at  examination  of  their  propriety — to  Five 
the  best  in  the  house  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  spectre — and  Uien 
to  abandon  the  house  itself,  and  its  unearthly  occupant  for  ever. 

This  unsatisfactory  and  absurd  advice  was  cut  short  by  Bloufie, 
who  could  not  restrain  his  impatience  nor  his  temper.  He  burst  into 
a  whirlwind  of  passion — abused  the  women  as  croaking  and  coward- 
ly— swore  a  dozen  furious  oaths — disclaimed  all  beliefin  ghosts  and 
goblins — wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead — and  observing 
through  the  window  that  the  finger  of  the  white-faced  dial  in  the 
kitchen  was  placed  perpendicularly  against  the  nose  of  the  sun,  in- 
dicating the  near  approach  of  midnight  (the  very  hour  when  the 
noises  had  hitherto  commenced,)  the  captain  took  up  his  hat  and 
short  cloak,  and  protested  against  stajing  longer  on  such  a  foolish 
consultation. 

He  was  however,  in  his  turn  interrupted  by  Paul  Ricochet,  who 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  said,  with  his  peculiar  and  not  very  sat- 
isfactory smile, 

**  Nay  but  Captain,  you  must  not  abandon  us  this  way — just  at 
the  hour  when  the  ghost  is  about  to  visit  us !" 

The  women  screamed,  as  if  Paul  had  uttered  a  blasphemy ;  Bel- 
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peche  exclaimed  againnt  the  mdecormn  and  indecent  levity  of  tlie 
expression  ;  Blooffe  iwore  a  huge  oath,  and  prepared  to  rush  out  of 
the  room.  Paul  Ricochet  laughed  outright,  with  an  air  of  incredu- 
Ions  gaiety  which  made  the  whole  party  tremble.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  kitchen  clock  struck  twelve— and  the  twang  of  the  last 
stroke  had  not  died  away,  when  a  low  deep  groan/w^as  distinctly 
heard  to  proceed  from  the  green  room  above  stairs,  accompanied  by 
a  rumblinsf  sound,  such  as  has  been  the  sure  announcement  of  an 
unquiet  spirit,  time  immemorial. 

A  thrill  of  horror  run  through  the  assemblage.  The  women  hid 
their  faces  ;  Blouffe  shook  as  if  seized  by  an  ague  fit ;  Belpeche  alone 
recovered  energy  enough  to  speak. 

^^This  is  too 'bad,"  said  he,  addressing  PauI,^'too  bad.  Mister 
Ricochet — this  is  your  doing — you  have  some  accomplice  in  this  vile 
trick,  and  some  design  toa  deep  for  me  to  fathom.'  I  denounce  you 
te  this  amiable  lady,  widow  Potdevin,  and  before  her  friends  here 
assembled,  as  an  impostor,  a  trickster,  a  juggler ! — ^you  may  sneer 
and  laugh  if  you  like  it,  Sir,"^— continued  the  agitated  gardner,  look- 
ing ireniily  at  the  object  of  his  accusation — but  there  was  neither 
sneer  nor  faugh  on  the  face  ef  Paul  Ricochet.  A  pallid  hue  had 
OTerspread  it,  and  he  appeared  either  overwhelmed  with  guilt,  or 
seised  with  fear..  Belpeche  did  not  hesitate  in  attributing  his  visible 
emotion  to  the  first  cause,  from  the  very  natural  delight  which  he 
felt  at  bis  own  s^racity '  having  been  the  stimulant  to  which  it  was 
owing. 

«'Look  at  him,  Madame  Potdevin ;  look  at  him,  ladies ;  looli  at  bin. 
Marguerite;  look  at  him,  Captain  BloufS?  !*' cried  the  exhilarated 
Belpeche.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  Paul ;  but  before  any  one 
had  time  to  fix  its  scrutintiing  glances  on  him,  a  groan  louder  than 
the  first,  and  a  repitition  of  the  rumbling,  drew  off  the  attention  of 
all,  and  filled  the  party  with  renewed  alarm. 

**Yes,  yes,"  cried  Belpeche,  ^it  is  clear  that  his  accomplice  can 
time  these  interr options  to  save  him  from  condemnation.*' 

^<It  must  be  so,"  exclaimed  Blouffe,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  re- 
covering his  courage  and  clenr-sighfedness ;  '^  it  must  be  so !  Paul 
Ricochet,  this  is  all  your  doing  !" 

<*Paul,  Paul !"  whispered  Madame  Potdevin,  tenderly  incredulous, 
**can  it  be  possible  ?" 

>*Can  it  be  possible  V*  echoed  the  two  female  neighbors. 

^*  No,  I  am  sure  it  can  not,  and  that  it  » jiot,"  said  Marguerite, 
briskly.  "IMl  warrant  it  that  Paul  knows  no  more  of  the  trick,  if 
it  be  one,  than  Monsieur  Belpeche  himself;  and  is  no  more  capable 
of  such  a  scandalous  proceeding  than  Captain  Blouffe  is." 

*«By  the ,"  blustered  Blouffe,  about  to  utter  some  terrific  ad- 

juration- 

"I'll  tell  you ,"  stammered  Belpeche,  beginning  some   new 

tirade.  iJ»t  they  were  stopped  short  by  Paul  Ricochet,  who  siood 
up  with  a  resolute  demeanor,  walked  quickly  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  which  he  locked  firmly  and  put  the  key  in  his  p<)oket,and  then 
advancing  into  the  middle  of  group,  he  said, — 

•^Gentlemen  and  ladles,  all  this  is  going  too  ikr.     It  must  have  an 
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end,  and  speedily.  I  confess  myself  not  surprised  at  yonr  saspi- 
cions,  but  I  hope  no  one  that  knows  me  will  calmly  believe  me  ^iUy 
of  such  base  conduct,  from  any  interested  motive.  I  was^  till  now, 
I  acknowledge  it,  quite  incredulous--!  laughed  at  thsse  alarms.  But 
I  am  not  now  disposed  to  do  so.  That  something  is  at  wcrk,  humsB 
or  8upernatur<il,  is  clear.  1  protest  myself  wholly  innocent  of  all 
share  in  these  doings ;  but  I  am  accused,  and  the  truth  must  come 
out.  Therefore  no  one,  man  or  w6man,  quits  this  room  till  all  ara 
agreed  as  to  some  measures  for  sifting  this  mystery,  and  discovering 
its  truth.     That  I  am  resolved  on.'* 

The  utterance  of  this  oration  was  followed  by  a  very  serious  de- 
bate. The  6rst  thing  proposed,  or  rather  comniiandrd,  by  Paul  waa 
an  immediate  search  in  the  room  above..  His  orders  were,  after 
some  demurring,  obeyed  ;  and,  followed  by  the  whole  party,  armed 
as  best  they  could  supply  themselves  with  shovels,  tongs,  and  can* 
dlesticks,  he  boldly,  ascended  to  tlM*  green  chamber.  The  women 
all  ptood  trembling  at  the  door ;  Captain  Blouffe  let  his  candle  fall 
and  be  extinguished — by  accident  of  course — and  ran  down  stairs  to 
re-light  it,  although  there  were  four  or  five  others  close  by ;  and 
Paul  and  Belpeche  with  a  tolerable  air  of  courage,  went  in,  and  care- 
fully examined  every  part  of  the  room,  not  even  omitting  the  fatal 
bed  ;  but  (hey  found  nothing.  The  door  was  closed  and  the  party 
descended,  Blouffe  leading  the  way,  politely  leading  the  ladies  down 
stairs  aud  Paul  bringing  up  the  rear  with  an  air  of  dissatisfied  ab- 
straction, either  very  natural  or  very  well  acted. 

Once  more  seated  in  the  little  room  below,  the  consultation  waa 
renewed  with  increased  energy.  Many  plans  were  proposed,  many 
rejected ;  an  avowal  of  the  circumstances,  the  calling  in  of  the 
police,  and  such  like  public  displays,  were  deliberately  voted  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  reputation  of  the  house,  and  likely  to  defeat  every 
effort  for  discovery,  by  putting  the  ghost  on  its  guard.  A  quiet  but 
energetic  system  of  watcliiag  was  resolved  on,  as  best  adapted  to 
catch  the  impostors,  if  such  were  at  work,  and  it  was  finally  deci- 
ded, that  the  three  men  present,  (he  rival  suitors,  the  chosen  coun- 
sellors of  Madame  Potdevin,  were  successively  to  keep  watch,  until 
the  n*ystery  was  one  way  or  another  unravelled. 

Lots  were  drawn  by  the  three  to  decide  the  order  of  precedence, 
in  which  (heir  watchings  were  to  take  place.  Madame  Potdevin  cut 
three  pieces  of  coarse  brown  paper  of  different  lengths,  the  shortest 
of  which  waa  to  entitle  the  drawer  to  the  enviable  preference  for  the 
first  night's  duty  in  the  widow's  service  ;  and  she  firmly  dosed  her 
hand,  as  the  aspirants  stretched  out  theirs. 

Belpeche,  half  trembling,  shut  his  eyes,  drew  first — and  pulled 
the  shortest.  Bloufie  tried  next,  and  turned  his  head  aside,  unwill- 
ing to  look  his  fate  in  the  face.  He  had  taken  the  second  shortest, 
and  as  the  «fidow  opened  her  hand,  and  gave  the  last  and  I««ngeBt  lot 
to  Paul  Ricochet,  a  well  pleased  twinkle  played  in  her  eye,  at  the 
good  luck  which  removed  her  fivorite  the  farthest  from  tJte  dangiT- 
ous  trial. 

The  ceremony  being  concluded,  each  man  put  on  his  best  coat  of 
valor.     Belpeche  avowed  himself  ready  for  duty  fur  the  next  night. 
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Blottffe  (hoping  that  Belpeche's  ■access  might  save  him  from  the 
necessity  of  coming  into  action  at  all)  swore,  that  but  fox  thwarting 
the  destiny,  which  fixed  the  lots,  he  would  himself  undertake  the 
morrow*s  watch,  and  settle  the  business  wholly  by  his  own  exertions. 
Ricochet  talked  very  little,  and  only  expressed  his  wish  that  all 
might  terminate  well  for  all  parties. 

A^nd  now,  to  give  a  proper  solemnity  to  the  proceeding,  to  inspire 
the  adventurous  knights  with  still  greater  ardor  in  the  enterprise, 
and  to  display  her  own  liberality,  the  widow  Potdevin  solemnly  de- 
clared, that  feeling  her  lone  and  unprotected  state,  nnd  appreciating 
the  service  thus  undertiiken  on  her  behalf,  she  had  decidedly  made 
up  her  mind  to  confer  upon  the  successful  assailant  of  her  midnight 
persecutor,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs  in  cash,  accompanied  by 
whatever  othor  reward  it  was  in  her  power  to  give  ^and  that  he 
mij^t  decide  on  asking. 

The  last  words  of  her  declaration  were  uttered  in  a  faultering 
voice,  with  averted  head  and  downcast  eyes,  the  latter  taking  a  gen- 
eral glance  at  her  own  fat  and  comely  person  reflected  in  the  looking 
glass,  and  as  if  she  were  contoious  of  the  views  of  the  trio  around 
her,  and  that  that  alone  could  be  the  object  of  iheir  hopes." 

'*Oh,  generous  woman  !  sillied  forth  old  Belpeche,  fragrantly. 

**Bravo,  widow  !"  cried  Bloufie,  familiarly  slapping  his  hard  broad 
fist  upon  her  shoulder. 

*^Do  you  say  noAiing,  Paul  ?"  asked  the  widow,  in  a  subdued  and 
intermarrying  tone. 

"Why,  Madame,"  replied  he,  "you  know  I  am  a  man  of  few  woirds, 
and  I  quite  understand  the  force  of  the  fVank  declaration  you  have 
made  to  these  gentlemen  and  myself.  I  am  sure  yon  intend  doing 
what  you  promise,  and  I  am  very  sure  we  are  all  three  very  happy  in 
the  hope  it  holds  out  to  him  who  may  have  the  good  luck  to  be 
entitled  (o  claim  it.  But  ladies,  yon  know  Madame,  sometimes 
change  iheir  minds,  and  may  be  it  would  be  as  well  for  all  parties  if 
you  would  put  your  promise  in  writing,  and  get  it  regularly  attested 
before  a  notary  to-morrow.  You  will  pardon  my  boldness,  1  am  sure, 
and  not  mistake  my  motives." 

"I  do  pardon  you  freely,  Paul,"  replied  the  widow,  "and  I  approve 
the  prudence  which  has  always  characterized  you.  I  willingly  ac- 
cede to  your  proposal,  and  the  paper  shall  be  signed  to-morrow." 

Bursts  of  acknowledgement  from  the  gardener  and  the  smuggler, 
who  each  hoped  himself  the  winder  of  the  prize,  although  dieading 
the  risk  to  be  encountered,  and  a  qniet  and  contented  smile  from 
Paul  Ricochet,  ended  the  conference.  Morning  dawned  ere  the 
party  would  venture  to  separate ;  the  widow's  friends  stole  away 
unobserved  from  the  house,  and  she  and  Marguerite,  lay  down  ta 
their  beds,  to  ruminate  on  the  past,  and  -snatch  a  few  hours*  repo^ 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  future  with  renovating  strength. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Th4>  foIUwing  daj  was  osberpd  n  with  maeb  fidgetttneas  on  Xht 
part  of  Belpeche,  and  a  ratber  ancoaifortable  atate  of  lerlmg  to  the 
rest  of  the  combination  of  grhost  catcben.  It  waa  not  tbat  Belpeche 
was  artaally  a  belieTer  in  ghosts,  but  be  waa  a  caatioos  old  fellow, 
and  thoofht  it  foolish  to  trast  bis  own  iDcrednlity  too  far ;  and,  like 
moat  people -who  believe  tboae  things,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  he 
bad,  perhaps,  good  reasons  for  his  ieara.  He  therefore  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  walk  ifarongh  a  church-yard  at  night,  or  to  apeak  ali^htingly 
of  aapernatural  appearance*,  not  to  put  out  the  candle  antil  he  waa 
fairly  onder  the  blankets,  a!  waya4>ijliing  his  lega  into  bed  within- 
finite  spirit,  lest  something  more  might  be  larking  ander  it  than  met 
the  mortal  eye.  As  it  grew  dark,  therefore,  on  this  important  day, 
he  felt  any  thing  but  philoaophicaJly  indifferent,  and  a  compnnctiona 
•hivering  onee  or  twice  came  over  him,' at  the  thooght  that  he  waa 
perhaps  bravina  some  sapemalural  power,  fiat  hia  better  man  at 
length  prevailed  over  these  treacheroua  miagivings,  and  be  returned 
to  the  last  night's  conviction  tbat  the  whole  affair  waa  a  piece  of  hu* 
man,  or  rather  inhaman  waggery,  or  if  effected  iroro  aeriooa  motives, 
that  if  it  waa  a  device  of  Paul  Ricochet  to  frighten  the  widow  into 
his  possession.  This  last  notion  roused  niKtlie  little  remnant  of 
Belpeclie's  courage,  and  he  trudged  off  tow^ds  tiie  s«tene  of  adven- 
ture, determined  t<»  ran  every  risk  in  order  to  thwart  the  unfair  play 
thus  put  in  practice  by  his  rival. 

When  he  arrived  ifct  the  inn,  he  fonnd  the  rest  of  tba  allies  assem- 
bled in  the  little  parlor,  qaiie  aa  punctual  as  if  it  had  been  their  own 
turn  of  watch r  Blonfll^  was  awaggering  up  and  down  ihe  room,  and 
offering  wages  of  rum,  gin,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  EngliMh  mualin 
(favorite  articlf  a  of  his)  that  Belpeche  would  blink  the  unilertaking 
and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  Marguerite,  who  seemed  alone  ti>  up- 
hold the  balance  oi  equity,  stood  stoutly  up  for  the  gallant  gardener, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  old  man  proved  that  he  had  aa  much  blood 
in  him  as  she  gave  him  credit  for. 

His  arrival  waa  hailed  wiih  many  cordial  acknowledgments  of  his 
bravery  and  anticipations  of  his  prowess,  by  the  two  friendly  female 
neigh tMirs,  but  none  of  the  others  seemed  much  exhilarated  by  his 
punctuality  ;  and  the  widow  in  particular,  looked  aulky  and  disap- 
pointed, for  in  fact,  she  had  reckoned,  when  her  fnt  fears  for  Rico- 
chet's safety  had  somewhat  subsided,  that  Uie  cowardice  of  his  rivals 
would  have  kept'  them  from  the  undertaking,  and  lefl  him  a  clear 
field  for  the  acquirement  of  the  prize  she  intended  for  him. 

Blouffe  was  slill  more  displeased,  for  had  tlie  gardener  forfeited 
hip  pledge  of  precedence,  he  meant  to  have  protested  against  the 
whole  arrongi'ment  as  nuM  ;  but  now  he  had  no  ezcutie  for  not  going 
through  hrs  share  of  the  adventure,  and  therefore  he  waa  aa  dogged 
and  sullen  as  any  poltroon  could  be. 

Paul  Ricochet  had  confidently  reckoued  on  the  timidity  of  the  gar- 


dener  for  making  him  forfeit  his  ^ngagrement.  He  feared  that  the 
cunning  of  Ihe  old  man  might  dlBCOver  Ibe  secret  before  he  could 
come  into  action  himself.  As  to  Captain  Blonffe  he  had  no  aj»)>re- 
hensioii  of  bis  effecting  any  thing  but  a  retreat. 

Marguerite  was  influenced  h.y  feelings  of  her  own,  and  altogether 
the  gardener  was  not  very  entiiusiastically  received.  That  was  a 
pity,  for  m  his  then  frame  of  mind  he  required  encouragement,  and 
be  felt  his  drooping  spirit  thirst  for  a  draught  of  that  moral  alcohol 
which  he  expected  in  vain.  Ba£9ed  in  that  hope,  he  contented  him- 
•elf  with  a  glass  ol  cogniao,  and  Captain  Blouffe  took  another,  jukt 
for  company's  sake,  and  for  the  4iheral  purpose  of  drinking  succew 
to  bis  lival.  This  he  did  Aoni  his  hesrt,  for  he  bfgan  to  wish  the 
widow  at  the  very  devil  for  having  engaged  him  in  the  adventure ; 
and  he  was  little  less  severe  on  himslf  for  having  embarked  in  it. 

The  clock  told  half  past  eleven.  All  preparations  were  made. 
Belpeche  affectionately  saluted  the  four  females,  wrapped  bimf«lf 
in  hifl  warm  great  coat  of  brown  camlet,  put  on  his  white  cotton 
night-cap,  placed  captain  illoiiffe's  cutlass  under  his  arm,  took  a  well 
trimmed  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  be 
tamed  off  a  scaffold,  he  tottered  up  towards  the  green  chaii.ber,  for 
there  it  was  resolved  that  he  shouM  keep  watch,  meeting  the  ghost 
(or  the  im poster)  as  it  were  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  premises 
it  had  hitherto  wit  h  impunity  invaded.  Paul  Ricochet  propped  up  the 
old  gardener  at  one  side,  and  Bloiiffe  promised  to  do  so  on  th£  other  ; 
but  before  he  reached  the  upper  landing  place  he  contrived  to  let  the 
cork  fall  out  of  the  bottle  ot  lirandy,  which  he  carried  for  Beipecbe's 
comfort,  and  wlitle  he  fumbled  about  in  search  of  it,  quaffing  copi- 
misly  all  the  time  Belpeche  and  ''his  less  cowardly  companion  had 
fiiirly  entered  the  room 

A  fire  was  soon  blazing,  Paul  having  during  the  day  placed  the 
faggots  and  the  more  conibustible  brushwood  in  the  chimney.  Bel- 
peche dropped  shivering  into  an  arm  chair  by  the  fireside,  and  Paul 
delighted  at  the  exhibition  of  terror  before  him,  pboed  on  the  table 
the  Teg  of  a  potted  goose,  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  lilack  pud- 
ding, as  the  very  best  sort  of  ingredients  for  exorcising  a  ghost  or  exer- 
cising a  human  being.  BIouto  peeped  aneakingly  in,  with  the  half 
emptied  brandy  bottle,  and  soon  sneaked  out  again,  as  spiritless  as  the 
half  be  had  emptied.  Ricochet  wished  the  doughty  sentinel  good  night, 
with  an  air  of  exaggerated  apprehension ;  and  faithfully  promising 
to  come  to  his  relief,  at  the  least  alarm,  he  retreated  quickly  down 
stains  and  took  up  his  station,  as  agreed  upon  with  Captain  Blouffe 
and  the  women  in  the  little  parlor. 

The  nervous  anxiety  which  prevailed  below,  and  the  agonizing  agi- 
tation  which  reigned  above,  were  soon,  not  relieved,  but  replaced  by 
the  visitation  so  dreaded  and  so  dreadful.  One — two — three  i'^seven 
•—eight — nine —  ! — twelve!  struck  the  clock  ;  and  **  Twelver'  in  full 
c*ioru9  exclaimed  the  occupants  of  the  parlor,  when  one  ghostly  groan 
eame  down  thiough  the  chinks  of  thf  ceiling,  followed  by  a  feeble 
scream  from  Belpeche's  terror-parched  throat— and  in  an  instant  af- 
ter, a  crush  was  heard,  as  if  some  heavy  substance  had  fallen'^oii  the 
floor  abovek 
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The  women  all  screamed,  and  half  of  them  hid  tbemseWea  under 
the  table.  But  the  other  two,  Madame  Potdevin  and  Mar^aerite, 
ahowed  more  presence  of  mind  and  body.  The  first  threw  himself 
upon  Paul  Ricochet  ^who,  armed  with  a  lon|^  rusty  rapier,  was  val- 
iantly ru«hing  up  stairs,)  and  with  loud  vociferations  declared  that 
he  should  not  run  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  the  mysterious  en- 
emy above.  MargueritH  flung  herself  upon  Captain  Blouffe,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  detention,  but  to  push  htm  towards  the  door,  from 
which  he  most  restively  hung  back.  He  had  boldly  pulled  his  brass 
barrelled  pistol  out  of  his  belt,  and  cocked  it,  but  he  himself  showsd 
nothing  of  the  same  readiness  to.  go  ofE 

*'  Go  on,  Captain,  go  on  !"  xsried  Marguerite,  shoving  him  forwardt 
with  hands  and  knees. 

*^  Who  the  devil  is  holding  me  there?"  exclaimed  the  captain 
plunging  backwards  and  laying  a  strong,  posterior  emphasis  on  every 
Word. 

*'  You  shan't,  you  shan't,  sobbed  the  widow,  hugging  Paul  in  her 
arms. 

'  (*  For  God's  sake,  let  me  go !  Monsieur  Belpeche  will  hn  mur- 
dered ! ''  roared  Paul  ;  and  at  length,  by  a  bold  plunge,  he  escaped 
from  the  widow's  embraces,  rushed  towards  the  door,  and  darted  up 
the  stairs,  lugging  Blouffe  along  with  hira,  by  the  collajr  of  his  coat. 

When  they  reached  the  door  of  the  green  chamber,  Ricochet  burst 
it  open  with  his  foot,  and  Blouffe,  in  his  tremor,  fired  off  his  pistol 
close  to  his  companion's  head,  singeing  the  fur  of  his  cap,  and  send- 
ing a  bullet  whizzing  through  one  of  the  bed-posts.  Paul  sprang  for- 
ward, and  Blouffe  gaininff  courage  ^'at  the  sound  himself  had  made,'* 
and  ashamed  to  be  passod  by  the  very  women,  who  now  came  clam- 
oring up  the  stairs,  followed  into  the  room,  and  assisted  Paul  in  pick- 
ing np  the  astounded  gardener,  who  lay  on  his  face  on  the  floor.  The 
table  was  upset  beside  him,  and  every  appearance  of  the  preparations 
for  bis  supper  removed. 

Paul  having  satisfied  himself  that  Belpeche  was  alive  and  un- 
wounded,  except  in  spirit,  handed  him  over  to  the  caies  of  Blou^ 
and  the  women,  and  proceeded  to  search  in  every  possible  direction 
for  some  traces  of  the  enpmy.  He  examined  well,  above  in  the  gar- 
rets, down  in  the  cellars,  and  in  every  other  nook  and  comer  of  the 
house  ;  then  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  outer  premises,  and  lefl  no 
place  untried,  where  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  or  fear  the 
father  of  devotion,  might  have  forced  a  man  to  h'de.  His  search  was 
all  in  vain,  and  he  returned  into  the  house  bafiled  and  disatisfied^ 

The  gardener*s  account  of  the  apparition,  which  had  nearly  terri- 
fied him  to  death,  was  most  appalling.  He  could  not  dtscnhe  it,  he 
said,  for  he  acknowledged  that  the  moment  he  heard  its  first  groan, 
as  it  entered  the  green  chamber,  he  fell  down  flat  on  his  face,  and 
never  ventured  to  look  up  till  Paul  Ricochet  came  to  his  relief.  But 
be  was  certain  that  it  must  have  been  something  very  dreadful,  to 
have  produced  such  an  astoni  hihg  efiect :— and  be  did  not  venture 
to  doubt  its  being  supernatural,  from  that  very  circumstance,  and 
from  the  strong  smell  of  brimstone  lefl  behind  it,  when  it  vanished 
in  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  took  its  leave  with  a  clap  ef  thunder. 
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Tbe  discharge  of  Captain  filonffe's  brass  barralled  pitrtol,  satvtfac- 
torily  explained  the  latter  phenomenom  of  Paul's  anderstanding  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  viands,  which  none  but  himself  had  remark- 
ed, convinced  him  that  the  player  of  these  pranks  was  at  any  rate  a 
yery  hungry  or  ill-fed  fellow.  More  could  not  for  the  present  be  ascer 
tained  ;  and  the  party  broke  up,  agreeing  that  on  the  following  night,  , 
some  more  decisive  precautions  were  to  be  taken ;  and  fixing  the 
hour  of  meeting  in  the  litte  parlor,  at  somewhat  earlier  than  before,  to 
allow  of  a  full  consultation  on  the  measure  to  be  pursued. 

The  following  night,  at  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  a  man  wa4 
observed  walking  too  and  fro  in  apparent  agitation,  on  the  beach  of  the 
imter  harbor  of  the  town.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  course  boat  clouk.  On 
bis  head  was  a  red  woollen  night-cap.  He  wore  the  latge  wrinkled 
boots  pecoliar  to  sea^faring  men.  He  had  a  lighted  cigar  constiantly  in 
his  month,  except  when  bo  took  it  oat  for  a  moment  to  make  way  for 
the  neck  of  a  leatther-covercd  brandy -flask.  Yet  notwithstanding  all 
this,  and  althoogh  the  night  was  by  no  means  cold  for  the  seas^oo,  this  ' 
solitary  personage  wa$  observed  by  several  passers  by  to  tremble  atd 
shake  by  fits  ;  and  to  some  half  dozen  friendly  how  do  you  do's.'**  he 
only  replied  by  a  chattering  of  the  teeth,  and  a  half-choked  articulation, 
which  belied  the  *'very  well,  thank  ye,'*  that  he  meant  to  utter. 

The  man  was  Captain  Clooffe,  and  the  cause  of  his  agitation  was  fean 

I  have  passed  over^  withoot  an  attempt  at  describing  it,  the  torturing 
day  be  passed,  because  it  was  tndtiscribable  ;  and  I  only  glance  at  his 
Bight  terrors,  beeanae  they  form  a  neeespary  part  and  portion  of  the  hor- 
rors of  my  story.  BtooflTe  paced  up  down  the  shingly  strand,  looking 
westward  in  vain,  for  courage  from  the  blustering  tide  that  sent  its  ram- 

Sant  waves  high  up  the  mound.  He  thought  that  the  gho#t  of  Cardinal 
lichelieu  was  abroad,  and  sporting  over  this  huge  monument  of  his 
genius.  He  next  turned  his  ey««  desparing^y  towards  the  east,  to  see 
what  inspiration  mfght  be  gathered  from  the  moon,  just  then  rising.  It 
was  in  its  third  quarter,  ghnstty  to  look  at  and  mishapen  withal,  oblong 
and  awkward,  giving  the  figure  of  an  ill  cot  cheene,  of  a  dusky  pale 
complexion — arid  it  seemed  to  flounder  (the  wrong  side  uppermost)  in  a 
sea  of  mist  and  murkiness,  like  a  porpoi.te  rolling  over  a  sandy  shoal. 

••Worse  and  worse  !**  thoosfht  Captain  Btouffe,  *^every  thing  is  dis- 
heartening and  onmiona  !  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  His  cogitations  re- 
solved themselves  at  length  into  the  uffirmative  of  his  wishej*,  triumph- 
ing over  the  Tears  which  pat  a  strong  negative  upon  every  propnnition 
for  courageous  exertion.  But  hetttruck  a  long  and  well  considered  ac- 
count between  the  risk  and  the  reward  of  what  he  was  about  to  under- 
take ;  and  aAer  all,  it  was  not  wonderfol  thiit  the  comely  widow  and 
her  heavy  pockets,  should  have  weighed  doi^n  her  side  of  the  balance, 
and  made  the  flimsy  und  vapory  f^pectie  finally  kick  the  beam.  It  was 
probably  the  laot  quafTud  mou  hfal  of  brandy  that  produced  this  effect. 
Blouffe  turned,  briskly  towards  the  phire  of  rendezvous  ;  but  as  he  put 
the  empty  flnsk  irtto  the  side  pocket  of  his  cloak,  he  could  not  help  cast- 
ing a  wistful  look  at  his  own  little  cutter,  dancing  lightly  on  tlie  bosom 
of  the  wavesf,  and  he  half  winhed  himself  once  more  out  at  sea,  instead 
of  in    the  harbor  of  matrimony  with  the   widow  Potdevin.     lie  felt. 
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however,  too  far  advanced  in  the  ad  venture  to  draw  back  with  any 
chance  of  preserving  bis  character  ;  and  he  walked  iitraight  into  the  little 
parlor,  where  the  party  was  really  assembled,  with  as  bold  an  air  as  be 
eoald  master  for  the  occasion. 

The  arrangements  for  the  night's  proceedings  were,  afler  some  delib- 
eration, finally  settled.  Blooffe  declared  point  binnk  that  he  wonld  not 
watch  in  the  green  chamber,  and  he  defended  this  resolution  plaosibly 
enough  by  reasoning  on  the  greater  chances  of  entrapping  the  invader 
by  luring  him  father  into  the  bowels  of  tbelioose,  and  thus  letting  the 
burglary  be  more  throughly  effected.  As  he  was  the  moat  prominent 
actor  for  that  night,  he  assumed  all  the  importance  of  this  brief  author- 
ity, and  he  traced  the  order  of  the  operations,  with  as  much  penipoos 
solemnity  as  if  he  had  been  a  corporation  magistrate  fixing  the  order  of  a 
procession. 

The  widow,  with  her  handmaid  Marguerite  and  her  two  faithful 
friends,  were  committed  to  the  quiet  concealment  of  her  own  bed- 
chamber, with  positive  directions  to  all  four  to  hold  their  toiigues  as 
inactive  as  possible,  that  by  their  self-violence  in  keeping  silent 
for  awhile  no  suspicion  might  be  entertained  by  the  intruder,  should 
he  project  another  attempt  on  the  promises  that  night.  Belpecbe 
(the  strong  weakness  of  ^hose  timidity   was  overcome  by  the  more 

Powerful  curiosity  of  seeng  the  result  of  his  rival's  adventure,)  and 
*aul  Ricochet,  who  calmly  submitted  to  Blouffe's  directions,  were 
stationed  well  armed  in  the  passage  leading  directly  from  the  porteoh 
dure  to  the  kitchen,  the  door  of  which  was  to  be  kept  carefully  shn^ 
But  previously  to  the  different  parties  taking  possession  of  their  posts 
in  accordance  with  this  distribution,  the  Captain  himself  entered  into 
the  full  occupation  of  his — which  was  ne  other  than  within  the  body 
of  the  tall  clock-case,  through  the  oval  window  of  which  he  could 
command  an  ample  view  of  all  that  took  plaoe  in  the  kitchen,  and 
where  he  felt  himself  perfectly  secure  from  all  su»picioa  on  the  part 
of  the  expected  interloper,  even  supposing,  according  to  Belpeche's 
hypothesis,  that  il  was  no  ghost  but  an  accomplice  of  Ricochet.  Th'vi 
allotment  of  positions,  and  his  own  in  particular,  was  the  grand  se- 
cret which  the  Captain  had  carefully  kept  to  himself;  and  thus  placed, 
he  felt  a  momentary  satisfaction  which  he  little  expected  to  have  en- 
joyed on  this  perilous  occasion.  Having  made  up  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,  he  squeezed  himself  into  the  clock -case*  and  with  some 
difficulty,  notwithstanding  his  having  thrown  off  the  incumberance 
of  his  cloak  and  jacket  ^  and  he  lovingly  hugged  his  cutlas«  in  bis 
arms,  and  held  his  pistol  ready  cocked  in  his  hand,  to  fire  right  through 
at  the  very  first  symptoms  of  the  midnight  visitant. 

Having  recoived  the  farewell  of  his  friends,  the  door  was  shut 
upon  him,  and  he  was  soleiunly  jamed  in  with  feelings  of  intense 
agony  little  less  than  might  be  supposed  to  seize  on  a  vow-breakinff 
nun,  built  up  hi  her,  niche  of  punishment.  His  dusky  face  looked 
awfully  ill  through  the  glass  window  of  the  clock-case ;  and  the 
ghastly  dial-plate  seemed  to  grin  with  satisfaction  at  having  acquired 
so  fitting  a  companion. 

It  now  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twelve.  The  associates  re- 
tired to  their  quarters — and  Bloufib  was  **lefl  alone  with  his  glory.*' 
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ilicocbet  clapped  his  ear  ocoaaionally  to  the  kitchen  door,  but 
heard  only  the  awful  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  deep  breathing  of 
the  captain,  with  an;  attempt  at  a  coloquial  kind  nf  cough  now  and 
then,  to  keep  hia  heart  up.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  of  fearful  expecta- 
tion passed  over — and  then  the  solemn  burring  of  the  striking-chain 
slowly  announced  the  elevation  of  th0  hammer  which  was  to  sound 
the  peal  of  midnight  upon  the  bell  of  the  clock.  Down  it  came — 
twelve  terrible  strokes,  every  one  of  which  tingled  through  and 
through  the  imprisoned  Blouille.  The  echo  of  the  last  stroke  died 
away — and  its  faitJiful  response,  a  deep  and  hollow  groan,  was  im- 
mediately heard  to  proceed  from  the  grern-chamber.  Ricochet  ' 
Cped  his  weapon  firmly — Belpeche's  had  nearly  fallen  through 
rembling  fingers.  Both  listened  with  acute  attention,  and  they 
thought  they  heard  a  gurgling  murmur  from  the  Captain's  throat, 
while  the  clock  case  sounded  in  tremulous  vibration,  as  if  its  tenant 
shook  in  every  joint.  Then  again  all  was  hushed.  In  an  instant 
more  a  cautious  footstep  was  heard,  descending  the  stairs  and  pacing 
the  kitchen.  Ricochet's  feeling^s  were  wound  tiehtly  up ;  Belpeche's 
slipped  loosely  down.  Both  stood  and  eagerly  listened  for  Brouffe's 
assault,  ready  to  run,  the  one  in  upon  the  ghost,  and  the  other  out 
into  the  street.  But  no  assault  was  sounded — no  alarm  made — and 
in  a  minute  or  two  the  retiring  footsteps  came  lightly  on  the  listen- 
ers' ears — and  all  was  still. 

Paul  Ricochet  could  stand  this  no  longer.  He  opened  the  kitchen 
door,  and  fiercely  rushed  in.;  but  no  enemy,  bodily  or  spiritual,  was 
there.  The  viands  which  were  laid  as  a  lure  upon  the  table  had 
disappeared,  but  every  thing  else  looked  in  statu  quo.  A  sudden 
misgiving  shot  through  him  as  to  the  safety  of  Captain  Bloufife,  and 
he  thought  it  possible,  a^r  all,  that  some  foul  fiend  had  visited  the 
place,  and  carried  away  the  unhappy  smuggler  in  his  retreat.  He 
quickly  opened  the  door  of  the  clock-case,  and  was  nearly  as  much 
shocked  as  if  Blouife  had  not  been  there,  by  his  body  ulling  out 
out  against  him,  stiff,  motionless,  and  as  he  thought, 'dead  ;  while  the 
pistol  and  cutlass  dropped  clattering  on  the  floor.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ghastly  than  the  captam*s  whitcy- brown  face  contrasted  with 
the  daz'zling  scarlet  of  his  woollen  cap ;  and  as  Paul  dragged  him 
towards  the  fire-place  where  the  night  lamp  stood,  his  lonjp  boots 
came  half  oft  his  legs  and  trailed  auer  him,  giving  to  his  figure  a 
most  unnatural,  or  at  best,  a  moat  corpse^like  appearance  of  stifi^  and 
outstretched  length. 

(*  Monsieur  Belpechc,  Monsieur  Belpeche  !  come  here  for  God's 
sake  1"  cried  Paul,  while  he  almost  strangled  Blouffe  in  attempting 
to  untie  the  knot  of  his  black  neck  handkerchief. 

«*  I  am  here  !"  answered  Belpeche,  from  the  gate,  which  he  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  dra^  open,  it  having  been  cautiously  bolted 
and  locked  by  Paul  and  Marguerite. 

**  A  jug  of  water,  a  jug  of  water  !'*  cried  Paul ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  said  the  word,  than  a  very  large  jug  full  of  the  pure  element  was 
flung  in  the  captain's  face  by  the  liberal  hand  of  Marguerite,  who 
had  rushed  down  stairs,  with  the  widow  and  the  other  woman,  as 
soon  as  the  alarm  was  sounded  by  Paul.    This  profuse  ablution  made 
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Blouffe  start  suddenly  into  life  :  and  Maignerite  seeing  that  he  did 
live,  tamed  all  her  reiidiness  of  thought  to  the  prevention  of  the  dis- 
closures which  fielpeche  was  on  the  point  of  proclaiming.  She  ran 
quickly  to  the  gate,  and  seizing  him  by  the  powdered  tail,  she  led 
him  backwards  into  the  kitchen,  despite  his  screaming  Und  strag* 

Sling ;  and  he  wal  with  conniderable  difficulty  at  length  convinced 
lat  it  was  under  the  hands  of  Marguerite  that  he  suflfered  this  inflic- 
Uon  and  that  he  was  once  again  in  the  midst  of  his  coadjutors  and 
allies. 

Blouffe,  afler  a  few  minutes,  recovered  his  recollection,  and  with 
it  a  portion  of  his  wonted  impudence.  Seeing  himself  to  be  safe 
and  sound,  he  scouted  all  notion  of  fear — swore  that  he  had  only  fall* 
en  asleep  and  that  he  dreamt  he  had  seen  the  devil.  More  he  could 
not  tell ;  and  thus  finished  the  second  night's  watching,  leaving  the 
affair  still  more  perplexed  and  inxeplicable  than  eyer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  whole  matter  began  now,  however,  to  wear  an  extremely  seri- 
ous aspect.  Whatever  had  been  comical  in  the  mishaps  of  the 
widow  B  two  discomfited  lovers  was  to  be  the  last  of  that  species  of 
interest  in  this  strange  affair.  The  mystery  was,  iji  another  trial, 
destined  to  be  solved  ;  and,  as  my  readers  have,  I  am  sure,  wished 
if  not  anticipated,  it  wa9  fated  that  Paul  Ricochet  was  to  have  the 
honor  of  bringing  to  light  as  much  of  the  secret  as  ever  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  thousand  tongues  of  rumour  had  been  during  the  days  last 
described  extremely  busy  m  La  Rochelle.  Tbey  had  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  mouths  of  all  the  babblers  whose  palates  have  a 
natural  instinct  to  be  so  furnished.  All  other  topics  of  scandalous 
report  were  for  the  time  abandoned,  and  the  strange  secrecy  that 
hung  over  the  widow  Potdevin*s  dwelling  was  the  theme  of  general 
surmise.  All  the  little  faction  of  disappointed  suitors  before  men- 
tioned were  the  busiest  in  the  high  wind  of  calumny  and  exaggera- 
tion, which  now  blew  from  all  quarters,  and  in  which  the  devil  him- 
self might  have  been  proud  to  ride.  The  discharged  hostler  and  the 
discarded  tinman  were  the  most  dangerous  slanderers  of  the  fair 
fame  of  ihe  respective  objects  of  their  former  regard ;  for,  added  to 
the  sourness  or  feeling  which  had  turned  all  the  milkiness  of  their 
nature  te  curds,  they  carried  the  authority  .which  Vested  in  them 
as  the  nearest  neighbors  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  gossips  were 
all  abroad,  and  the  open  mouthed  swallowers  of  evil  report  had  their 
appetites  supplied  to  repletion. 

As  the  ^bole  town  was  in  a  tumult  of  agitation,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  minions  of  authority  could  remain  ignorant  of  what  every 
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Wkly  knew,  or  pretended  to  know ;  and  the  oonieqaence  was  a  ftr- 
mal  yiaitation  to  our  inniij  a  whole  posse,  of  pablic  officers,  regis* 
ten,  and  other  official  busy-bodies,  the  morning  aAer  Caplain 
Blouffe's  adventure  in  ihjd  clock-case.  The  widow  and  her  three 
lovers,  with  Marguerite  and  the  two  assistant  neiffhbors,  whose  natu- 
ral propensity  for  tittle-tattle  had  been  the  chief  means  of  propaga- 
ting the  roumurs  of  the  day,  were  all  examined,  and  their  testimony 
taken  down  in  due  form  ;  and  the  investigation,  in  short,  carried  to 
the  utmost  length  to  which  it  was  possible  ^o  stretch  tJie  elastic 
Tagneness  of  conjecture.  Had  the  memorable  siege  of  their  town 
been  about  to  be  reacted,  a  more  melancholy  weight  of  frowns  could 
not  liave  pressed  upon  the  brows  of  the  functionaries,  nor  a  more 
dignified  distortion  of  muscle  have  screwed  up  each  mouth  in  due 
pursiness  of  place  and  power.,  A  prodigious  quantity  of  snuff  was 
expended  on  the  occasion,  sufficient  to  have  supplied  the  place  of 
brains  to  half  the  offic^ial  noodles. of  the  land;  and  nods  and  winks 
were  exchanged  with  a  profuseness  fitting  such  liberal  proxies  for 
tJie  ideas  they  were  intended  to  represent. 

.  The  depositions  duly  authenticated,  and  the  magesterial  mind 
made  up,  it  was  decided  that  Paul  Ricochet  was  to  have  his  fair 
chance  of  catching  the  ghust,  and  clearing  up  hi^  character,  which 
was  perseveringly  assailed  by  the  inuendoes  of  Belpeche,  all  of 
which  found  a  very  ready  recipient  in  the  jaundiced  and  jealous 
mind  of  Bloufie,  whence  they  issued  again  in  doubled  distilled  as- 
perity. 

When  <*  the  authorities  '*  in  France  lay  their  hand  on  (or  put  their 
foot  in)  any  private  speculation,  be  it  of  what  nature  it  may,  they  are 
sure  never  to  let  go  their  hold  while  a  remnant  of  the  concern  hangs 
together.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  then  that  they  would  even  lor 
a  moment  resign  the  station  they  had  once  assumed  in  the  domestic 
difficulties  of  the  widow  Potdevin ;  and  she  was  therefore  by  no 
means  surprised  when  she  found  that  a  couple  of  tall,  bboted,  and 
belted  Gendarmes  were  billetted  upon  her  house,  at  her  expense,  the 
only  part  of  the  nuisance  which  prevented  its  being  gratuitous  on 
the  part  oi  "  the  authorities."  These  mixed  epitomes  of  the  civil 
and  military  power  took  possession  of  the  warmest  seats  in  the  chim- 
ney corner,  ordered,  the  best  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  most  comfortable  ways  and  usages  of  the  house,  with  a 
phlegmatic  condescension  that  abounds  In  the  corps  to  which  they 
belonged ;  .but  is  not  essentially  national  in  France,  for  beyond  the 
ItcenMd  inflictions  of  the  armed  police,  one  does  not  there  meet  with 
the  cool  and  matter  of  course  exActions  which  every  Jack-in-office  < 
lays  on  elsewhere.  The  two  Gendartiies  had  received  public  orders 
to  afford  every  protection  and  assistance  to  the  widow  and  her  maid, 
which  Ihe  nature  of  their  cases  might  require,  to  aid  Paul  Ricochet 
in  his  efforts  at  discovering  the  author  of  the  midnight  proceedings; 
and  there  was,  besides,  a  private  article  in  their  instructions,  which 
commanded  a  strict  surveillance  over  every  person,  and  thing,  and 
word,  and  action,  and  thought,,  that  might  by  any  possibility  come  un- 
der their  cognizance. 

TOL.    III.  19 
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Tho  day  wore  aver  heavily  eDough  to  the  iomfttet  of  tli«  1ioiiM» 
who  felt  ill  at  ease  at  the  alght  of  tha  living'  badges  of  azectttlve 
suspicion  affixed  to  it.  A  oumber  of  idle  gaping  gossips  were  con- 
stantly dropping  in  and  out,  and  every  thing,  in  short,  wore  an  air  of 
considerabie  discomfort.  The  widow  made  it  a  point  that  Paul 
should  remain  constantly  beside  he^;  and  Belpeche  and  Bloufiv  toI'* 
uutarily  established  themselves  of  the  household,  aod  being  rendered 
extremely  valorous  by  the  presence  of  the  Grendarmes,  they  freely 
offered  to  sit  up  again  that  night,  and  give  their  powerful  aid  in  sifl^ 
ing  the  secret  ddings  towards  the  discovery  of  which  tfaey  had 
already  so  much  contributed.  Paul  could  not  reflise  their  olbr  to 
share  his  watch,  without  giving  a  color  to  the  imputatSont  they  had 
set  afloat  against  him }  bo  it  was  deeided  that  another  well  planned 
scheme  for  final  discovery  was  to  be  that  night  carried  into  effect, 
should  the  creator  of  their  disquietudes  not  have  taken  fright  ai  dio 
dreadful  note  of  preparation  so  loudly  and  so  publicly  proelaimad. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  laid  down,  the  women  retired  to  thei 
beds  early — the  lishts  were  extinguished — and  the  five  male  gtiar« 
dians  of  the  premises  were  closely  Mid  silently  huddled  logedier,  on 
mattresses  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  little  biick  parlor,  which  wmm 
concealed  from  the  view  of  the  stairs,  but  so  near  as  to  allow  of  a 
ready  seizure  of  any  unwitting  interloper  who  might  venture  into 
its  periUns  neighborhood.  At  eleven  o'clock  ovenr  man  was  lying 
in  his  place — Blouflfe  the  farthest  fWKn  the  door*— Ricochet  next  to 
it — and  they  one  and  all  counted,  wiih  varying  pulsation,  the  seconda 
as  they  steadily  and  solemnly  struck  upon  the  kitchen  clock  and  the 
ear  of  night. 

Time,  Tike  an  experienced  old  hack,  in  his  mual  nnaccommoda^ 
ing  way,  neither  advanced  nor  retarded  his  rate  oi  going  one  instant. 
Midnight  came  slowly  and  surely  rounds  and  the  clock  atnick  load 
and  strong,  with  the  most  impenetrable  indifference  to  the  nerveua 
anxieties  within  its  sound.  Again  its  echoes  expired-— and  again 
their  faint  tone  was  taken  up  by  die  low  deep  groan  from  the  green- 
chamber.  Again  Paul  Ricochet  involuntarily  closed  his  hand  tU^t 
upon  his  swoH,  and  igain  did  Belpeche  and  Blouflb  shake  and  quiver 
ill  the  cold  sweat  of  trepidation.  The  Gendarmes  took  the  whole 
business  very  quie^y,  and  held  their  carbines  cocised  and  bayonet* 
fixed  ready  for  whatever  retuU  might  happen.. 

A  few  repetitione  of  the  groans  were  duly  uttered— <and  then  the 
cautious  tread  of  the  former  night  was  heard,  pat,  pat,  pat,  along  the 
corridor  above.  The  footsteps  gently  approached  tlie  staks*  and  pi'e- 
sently  I4ie  creaking  of  the  old  wood  aoAOunced  the  descent  of  a  foot 
upon  the  upper  step.  Ai«other,  and  another,  and  another!  And 
now  Paul  Ricochet  rose  slowly  on  one  knee,  with  as  much  delibera- 
tion as  though  he  feared  the  internal  machinery  of  nerve  and  sinew 
might  be  heard  on  their  muscular  hinges.  Advancing  his  sword  arm 
cautiously  out,  he  only  waited  the  arrival  of  the  mysterious  visitant 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  stairs  to  spring  upon  it,  be  it  man  or  demon  ; 
and  in  a  minute  more  he  would  no  doubt  have  eflbcted  diat  grand 
pvrpoeej  had  not  a  violent  increase  of  bodily  agitation  on  the  part  el 
either  Bloufle  or  Belpeche,  or  l>oth,  aet  into  motion  the  whole  parade 


of  glass  and  crockery  oo  the  table  beeide  them.  The  ratUiog  noise 
which  this  occasioned  received  a  considerable  additioa  from  the  re- 
ciprocally repioachful,  "  Hush !  "  and  "  Silence  !  "  and  "  Be  quiet !  *' 
and  "  Rest  tranquil! "  bandied  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
causes  of  the  disturbance.  Ricochet  listened  keenly — and  watched 
lor  the  descending  foot,  but  in  vain.  A  pause  ol  a  moment  or  two 
wae  Bucceeded  by  a  rapidly  retreating  f>tep  up  stairs;  and  when 
Paul  rushed  out  from  his  coocealinent,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and 
his  sword  in  the  other,  he  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  figure  in 
the  act  of  gaining  the  very  top  of  the  flight.  Up  lie  sprang,  aod 
away  it  fled.  The  Gendarmes  followed  clattering  after,  and  Blouflfe, 
«nd  Belpeche,  afraid  to  be  left  alone,  broyght  up  the  rear  with  all 
powible  diligence. 

The  figure  rnshed  quickly  along  the  corridor,  but  Paul  was  gain- 
ing on  it  fast  when  it  readied  the  door  of  the  green-chamber.  There 
ftt  entered,  and  as  Paul  pursued,  he  heard  the  door  bolted  on  the  in- 
side. He  put  his  foot  first  and  next  his  shoulder  to  this  obstacle.  It 
resisted  the  one  efiort,  but  gave  way  to  the  other,  when  Paul  in  the 
«irer  violence  of  his  exertions  came  sprawling  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  his  lamp  tumbling  out  of  his  hand  and  instantly  extinguished. 
At  the  same  moment  the  opposite  door  was  closed,  and  the  key 
turned  on  the  other  side  by  the  escaping  figure.  To  force  this  was 
the  work  of  some  minutes,  for  it  opened  on  the  inside  ;  but  Paul,  as 
•oea  as  be  got-on  his  legs  (the  Gendarmes  affording  a  light,  procured 
'firom  Madame  Potdevin's  lamp)  worked  hard  with  the  tongs  until  he 
effected  his  object.  The  door  once  opened,  np-stairsand  <k>wu-staini 
4he  searchers  labored — but  all  in  vain."    Nothing  was  to  be  found. 

Convinced  that  in  the  garrets  above  no  living  thing  was  lurking;, 
•adjoined  by  the  renervated  rai^orccmeat  of  Belpeche,  Bloufie,  and 
llie  women,  who  would  none  of  them  remain  within,  the  party  pro- 
■ceeded  forthwith  into  the  stable-yard,  and  there  every  nook  was 
ODoe  more  tried  with  the  »aQie  result  as  before. 

But  the  search  was  not  now  to  be  abandoned  while  one  possible 
hiding  place  remained  nupoked  into.  To  the  stable,  therefore,  they 
proceeded,  and  rack  and  manger,  and  even  the  bedding  of  the  two 
old  hot'ses,  thereon  quietly  reposing,  were  turned  over  and  examined 
with  a  scrupulousness  worthy  of  the  military  police.  The  lofts  alone 
remained  unexplored.  Paul  and  the  official  examiners  soon  mounted 
there,  and  wnth  great  as^daity  they  all  three  commenced  stabbing 
Into  the  several  heaps  of  hay  and  straw  with  which  the  place  was 
filled.  They  each  took  a  different  compartment,  but  no  groan  nor 
other  acknowledgment  of  injury  replied  to  the  scrutiny  of  their 
weapons.  In  utter  despair  of  success,  yet  convinced  that  the  object 
of  their*  search  lay  somewhere  cunningly  concealed,  they  descended ; 
and  they  were  all  proceeding  with  most  discontented  murmurings  to 
the  house,  when  Paul  Ricochet  suddenly  stopped,  and  looked,  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise,  satisfaction,  and  horror,  at  the  bayonet  of  one  of 
the  Gendarmes,  which  glittered  in  the  moon-light,  ss  he  paced  on- 
wards.    Drops  of  blood  were  trickling  from  the  blade. 

Paul  called  the  attention  of  his  comrades  to  this  ensanguined  proof 
that  their  scrutiny  had  reached  some  victim.    The  hearts  of  the  dia- 
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appointed  GendarmeB  revived— Blouffe's  did  not  levolt  from  the 
tight  cf  blood — bat  those  of  Belpeche,  the  widow,  and  Marguerite 
■link  within  tbem.  Belpeche  felt  a  ladden  faintness  once  more  steal 
over  him,  and  he  was  obli^d  to  lean  a^inst  the  pump  for  support, 
while  Marg^rite  drew  freely  on  its  resources  to  reanimate  his  fail- 
ing spirits.  Bloufie  and  the  widow  stood  by  to  help  in  his  reeoveiy, 
while  the  three  more  gallant  spirits  returned  to  the  stable  loft,  mod 
recommenced  their  senrch. 

They  careftilly  turned  over  the  bundles  of  hay  in  the  direction 
where  the  blood-stained  bayonet  had  pierced  before ;  and  in  »few  min- 
utes they  did  indeed  discover  the  victim  of  its  too  successful  search. 

The  unfortunate  being  now  dragged  forth  unresistingly,  presented 
a  melancholy  spectacle  to '  the  eyes  of  Paul,  and  even  the  hardened 
bosoms  of  the  Gendarmes  felt  a  throb  of  pity,  when  they  beheld  the  . 
object  before  them.  It  was  the  identical  figure  that  had  fled  from 
Paul's  pursuit — a  man,  tall,  old,  emaciated,  whose  strength  must 
have  been  quite  exh3,a<$ted  in  his  effort  to  escape,  and  the  last  drain- 
ings  of  whose  heart's  blood  seemed  oozing  from  the  deadly  wound 
raping  in  bis  side.  His  head  was  bald,  with  the  exception  of  some 
loose  grey  locks  flowing  at  the  back  and  sides ;  his  beard  was  grixaly 
and  matted,  and  concealed  the  natural  expression  of  his  gasping 
mouth.  His  other  features  were  finely  formed,  the  forehead  high, 
broad  and  prominent,  announcing  both  talent  and  energy  of  mind. 
His  dark  eyes  were  strained  wide  with  agony,  but  still  displayed  a 
bright  and  bold  expression.  Hit  nose  was  aqualine,  and  the  forVard 
chin  was  in  unison  with  the  determined  cast  which  marked  the  whole 
physiognomy.  His  dress  was  ragged  and  filthy,  denoting  long  negf- 
feet  and  cr  nfinement  to  the  place  where  h^*  was  now  discovered.  A 
loose  coat  hung  upon  his  meagre  form,  which  had  evidently  pined 
awiiy  from  its  naturally  full  and  pwerful  structure.  His  hands 
were  well  shaped,  and  bore  evidence  that  they  never  had  been 
used  for  ignoble  purposes.  The  whole  appearance  indicated,  in  fact, 
a  wreck  of  dignity  and  grace,manly  beauty  and  commanding  power. 

While  Ricochet  and  uie  Gendarmes,  in  their  hurried  and  cursory 
observations,  saw  enough  of  all  this  to  fill  them  with  involuntary  awe, 
the  hapless  object  of  tk^ir  astonishment  was  bleeding  rapidly  to  death. 

Paul,  whose  ready  head  came  always  to  the  aid  of  a  warm  heart, 
proposed  an  immediate  removal  of  the  apparently  expiring  man  to  the 
shelter  of  the  house.  Tlie  Gendarmes  were  not  so  prompt  in  taking 
this  view  of  the  case,  for  they  doubted  whether  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  criminal  law  to  remove  a  culprit  from  the  place  whejv  he 
met  his  death  without  proper  authority,  under  the  hand  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  To  these  objections, Paul  briefly  remarked,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  gentleman  (he  could  not  help  according  this  title  to  him) 
wss  not  dead  ;  and  next  that,  eyen  if  he  were,  no  proof  existed  of 
his  being  a  culprit ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  themselves  might 
each  just  then  be  standing  in  that  capacity,  for  having  (even  acci- 
dentally) inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  a  |»ossib}y  innocent  and  un- 
offending citizen. 

At  this  well  put  and  forcible  argument  (which  the  men  it  was  put 
to,  instantly  acknowledged  and  acted  on,)  the  prisoner  raised 
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eyes,  a  faint  tfmile  played  on  liis  lbatare«,  and  he  made  an  approving 
motion  of  the  head.  And  that  wai  the  last  proof  he  would  consent, 
or  condeecend)  to  giye  of  any  understanding  with  those  who  oame 
near  him. 

In  a  little  while  he  was  carried  safely,  though  with  great  difficul- 
ty, down  from  the  loft  into  the  yard.  The  night  air  seomed  for  a 
moment  to  refresh  iiim.  At  sight  of  his  helpless  form,  all  Captain 
Blouse's  small  stock  of  courage  reylved,  and  his  natural  brutality 
borst  forth.  He  was-witli  difficulty  prevented  by  Paul  from  plung- 
ing his  cutlass  into  the  dying  man  1  Belpethe  showed  his  manly 
weakness,  by  weepins  hysterically  over  the  sad  object.  The  widow, 
Marguerite,  ai^d  the  female  friends  displayed  all  the  sympathy  with 
suffering  so  natural  to  the  sex.  They  brought  water  and  wine  more 
quickly  than  the  supporters  of  the  body  could  .reach  the  house,  and 
they  made  kind  but  unavailing  efforts  to  offer  these  simple  and  ready 
means  of  relief,  which  were  obstinately  rejected  by  the  being  before 
them,  who  seemed  resolved  to  die. 

The  widow 'a  heart,  rather  than  her  humanity,  began  to  fail  her  as 
they  entered  the  house. 

**  Must  the  poor  creature  be  brought  in  Asre,  Paul  '*'  asked  she,t 
a  hesitating  tone,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  the  appearance  of  cruelty 
implied  in  the  doubt. 

**  To  be  SUM  he  must,"  quickly  replied  Paul,  "  what  else  could  be 
done  with  him  ?" 

**  Curse  the  fellow,''  cried  Blouffe,  "let  him  lie  and  die  in  the 
eow-house,  or  the  stable — ^too  good  a  fate  for  such  a  scoundrel.*' 

**  Come,  eomea^mv  brave  captain,"  retorted  Paul,  "none  of  your 
ferocity  now.  1  will  protect  this  dying  man  while  a  gasp  of  life  re- 
mains  m  him — and  if  you  disturb  his  last  moments  by  your  brutality, 
yon  shall  answer  for  it  to  me  at  the  very  point  of  that  cutlass.  In 
what  room  shall  we  place  the  gentleman?*'  continued  Paul,  in  a  de- 
cided tone. 

**  Where  so  properly,"  said  Marguerite,  "as  in  the  green  chamber  V 

**  Yes,  where  he  committed"  Blouffe  was  adding  in  a  some- 
what subdued,  but  still  brutal  tone,  when  the  stern  countenance  of 
the  dying  stranger  caught  his  eye,  and  he  turned  t^way  abashed, 
without  power  to  finish  his  abusive  sentence. 

All  seemed  agreed  in  the  correctness  of  Marguerite's  suggestion, 
and  the  widow  did  not  oppose  an  arrangement  which  confined  the 
obnoxious  necessity  te  a  room  already  condenmcd  to  deadly  suspi- 
cion, and  so  rendered,  in  fact,  useless.  To<  the  green  chamber,  there- 
fore, the  party  proceeded,  and  in  the  very  bed  where  Potdevin  had 
died  was  the  bleeding  stran^rer  laid.  He  was  watched  closely  by  all 
around  him,  but  no  expression  of  remorse  or  yneasiness  clouded  his 
brow ;  and  if  a  piMsing  recollection  of  guilt  had  possession  of  his 
mind,  his  countenance  at  least  did  not  betray  it. 

Paul  Rieochet's  first  feeiiuff,  then  was  to  run  in  search  of  a  sur 
geon,  and  he  promptly  proceeded  on  the  errand  ;  while  one  of  the 
Gendarmes,  wiUi  practised  precaution,  hastened  to  examine  the  place 
where  the  stranger  had  been  hidden,  the  other  remaining  to  watch  the 
safety  of  the  body.    Marguerite  wiUi  infinite  readiness  staid  close  by 
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the  bed  side,  forgetful  of  all  former  fearB,  applying  such  commofi  and 
ineffecient  styptics  as  (he  house  could  afford. 

Belpeche  s^it  below  at  the  kite 'ten  fire  with  the  widow,  who  had 
also  the  company  of  one  of  her  female  neighbors ;  the  other,  as  they 
took  the  duty  alternately,  giving  aid  to  M-irguerite  in  her  attendance 
above  stairs.  Blouffe  perceiving  how  ill-received  had  been  his  cru- 
el speeches  about  the  wounded  sufferer,  sneaked  off  ssmewhat  oat 
of  temper  with  himself,  but  still  more  so  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  like  all  men  conscious  of  their  own  worthlessness ;  and  he 
was  soon  stretched  in  his  hammock  in  the  cabin  of  his  cutter,  fkncy* 
ing  that  he  despised  every  body  out  of  it,  because  he  knew  himself 
to  be  deserving  of  their  contempt. 

Paul  soon  returned  to  the  inn  with  a  surgeon,  who  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  pronounce  the  strange)"  irrecoverably  hurt,  and  fast  ap> 
preaching  his  end.  At  this  professional  confirmation  of  their  own 
conjectures  the  gendarmes  agreed  that  not  a  moment  was  to  he  lost 
in  informing  the  authorities  of  what  had  passed,  in  order  that  official 
cognizance  might  be  taken  on  the  spot  ot  all  that  might  elucidate  the 
mysterious  transaction. 

Drowsily  alive  to  the  summons  which  called  them  to  the  discharge 
of  their  awful  duty,  thf  authorities,  or  that  part  of  them  whose  office 
it  was  on  such  occasions  to  represent  the  whole,  were  assembled  af^ 
ter  an  hour  or  two,  yawning  and  rubbing  their  eyes,  to  take  in  the 
evidence  of  the  green-chamher.  Several  of  these  persons,  with  the 
callous  abruptness  of  public  officers  in  general,  entered  into  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  dying  man;  and  true  to  the  system  of 
French  law,  they  began  a  string  ©f  interro^tories,  every  one  of  which 
tended  to  lead  to  the  self-crimination  of  the  subject  of  their  inquiries. 
Murder,  rohbery,  and  a  long  black  catalogue  of  crimes  might  have 
been  established  against  the  accused,  had  not  the  clear  lamp  of  intel- 
lect burned  brightly  to  the  last,  and  either  instinct  or  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  examiners  determined  him  to  persevere  in  utter 
silence.  The  rack  not  being  yet  revived,  they  had  no  chance  of 
forcing  a  reply  ;  and  therefore  all  their  questions  as  to  name,  birth, 
location,  occupation  and  the  long  train  of  usual  etceteras,  stood  op- 
posed in  the  official  paper  to  so  many  blanks. 

One  of  the  functionaries,  doubting  the  possibility  of  snch  obstinate 
contempt  of  himself  and  his  august  associates  in  any  being  Qot  nc- 
tually  deprived  of  his  mentai  faculties,  suggested  the  likelihood  of 
the  stranger  being  a  foreigner,  and  ignorant  of  the  French  language- 
This  sagacious  supposition  met  with  considerable  approbation  ;  «"» 
as  no  one  of  the  assembly  was  conversant  with  any  other  than  hi* 
vernacular  tongue,  messengers  were  dijpatchpd  in  several  directions, 
with  strict  mandates  Is  various  residents  or  sojdurners  in  the  town, 
of  different  nations,  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  scene  of  this  trad  in- 
quiry. In  consequenee  of  the  summons  several  persons  attended, 
and  the  most  harassing  and  assiduous  efforts  were  made,  in  fonr  or 
five  different  languages,  to  draw  some  reply  from  the  expiring  m*"- 
He  stared  at  each  new  catechist,  and  preserved  a  determined  silence 
throughout. 

All  the  efforts  at  discovering  his  nation,  name,  or  quality,  being 
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Ihns  baffled,  but  one  ^and  means  remained  to  acquire  that  aomething 
m  the  way  of  information — that  little  peg,  if  i  may  nse  the  homely 
phrase,  on  which  official  ineenuity  might  bang  the  robes  of  mock 
reality  in  which  it  too  often  disguises  it|imost  purely  imaginary ,^kU. 
That  rare ly-falitng  engine  for  extracting  some  acknowledgment,  some, 
doubt,  or  ^ar  from  the  weakness  of  a  death-bed  was->-reIigion.  The 
priest  was  according  summoned,  and  he  duly  cam<e,  preceded  by  the 
improsiAg  mummeries  which  degrade  the  beautiful  doctrine  they  are 
impiously  attalched  to,  and  obscurse  the  minds  it  was  meant  to  en- 
lighten. 

I  wiU  not  dwell  on  the  solemn  mockery  of  holiness  displayed  by 
the  bed-side  of  the.  fast  expiring  stranger.  The  Cure,  played  his 
part — he  exhorted,  persuaded,  threatened  ;  called  on  the  expiring 
sufferer  to  give  one  token  of  the  faith~4>ne  acknowledgment,  one 
hint  of  his  belief.  Heaven  was  held  up  for  an  instant  in  faint  per- 
spectife-^nnd  hell,  the  more  do werfVil  stimulus  to  a  mind  of  weak* 
ness,  was  beginning  to  glow  fiercely  in  the  lurid  eloquence  of-  the 
priest,  when  the  wearied  suflbrer  turned  his  head  aside.  He  made 
no  sign — ^but  he  was  dead ! 

A  burst  of  astonished  consternation  ran  through  the  by-standers 
when  tbe  surgeon  announced  the  faot.  Compassion  had  now  room 
to  flow  freely,  from  hearts  which  had  been  till  then  bound  up  in  offi* 
eial  insensibility,  like  animals  that  retain  the  vital  spark,  within  the 
air  excluding  covering  of  wood  or  marble.  Several  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  spirit  was  gone — for  added  to  the  innate  incredulity 
with  which  meli  always  witness  the  first  touch  of  death,  there'  was 
something  so  calm,  so  si'ent,  so  unsfruggling  in  this  instance  of  It, 
that  it  appeared  impossible :  and  the  little  of  mortal  weakness  or 
suffering  evinced  by  the  mysterious  subject  himself,  gave  rise  to 
many  a  wild  conjecture  as  to  who  and  what  he  was.  But  -of  this 
hereafler. 

Fast  following  the  stresm  of  pity  came  the  freezing  breath  of  sel- 
fishness, that  unable  but  almost  necessary  instinct  ofimperfect  man. 
All  present  soon  turned  their  quick  exchange  of  glances  in  upon 
themselves,  and  each  asked  how  ht  might  be  affected  by  the  event. 
The  magistrates  were  one  and  all  struck  with  the  ear  of  blame  and 
ponsshment,  which  they  might  well  expect  from  the  governmet  for 
permitting,  at  such  a  period  of  political  excitement,  a'stranger  such 
aii  this  tonave  been  secreted  in  the  tov^n.  The  underlings  present 
felt  a  deep  sympathy  in  their  employers*  apprehensions,  ami  much 
anticipation  of  regret  for  their  possible  removal  from  office — ti>r  they 
well  knew  their  own  would  follow  it.  The  doctor  and  the  priest 
dreaded  their  share  of  reproach,  the  one  for  having  suffered  the  dis- 
solution of  a  body,  and  the  other  the  escape  of  a  soul.  They  were 
both  aware  that  despotism  is  not  over  nice  in  its  distinctions  lie- 
tween  right  and  wrong.  And  thus  the  electrical  chain  of  self-inter- 
est was  touched,  and  the  shock  vibrated  at  mice  through  every  bosom 
with  its  links  kept  together. 

The  natural  result  of  this  common  feeling  was  simultaneous  efforts 
to  discover  some  clue  to  the  mystery  before  them  ;  and  in  the  failure 
of  success,  to  frame  the  best  possible  excuses  for  their  want  of  infor- 
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msUmi.  tt  wilt  not  be  espeeted  Utat  I  choiild  enter  inte  tike  minute 
V  desenplion  of  the  ▼arious  kindv  of  dirty  work  employed  on  ibis 
oceaiion.  Bribe*  and  tbreats,  spies  and  -informers,  and  all  the  longr 
train  of  device  and  subterfnge  well  known  to  the  police^  were  pni 
immediately  into  active  service  and  remained  long  employed.  Bat 
all  to  no  purpose.  Not  a  si-nffle  trace  of  any  kind  could  be  discovered 
to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  who  tliis  mysterious  being  was,  wheie  he 
came  from,  or  why  he  was  found  in  the  place  where  he  met  his 
death.  It  appeared,  that  he  must  most  indastriously  have  destroyed 
any  papers  or  other  means  of  betrayal.  Nothing  came  to  light  in 
his  miserale  retreat,  but  the  close-gnawed  remnant  of  bones  and 
emsts  of  bread,  ^ving  the  most  de^^ing  feeling  of  the  fate  of  one 
undoubtedly  suited  to  the  nobler  purposes  ol'  life.  Several  plausible 
conjectures  were  soon  aflost — many  monatrous  suppositions  got 
quickly  abroad ;  but  before  1  touch  on  either,  1  will  close  this  long 
chapter,  and  allow  the  reader  interested  in  its  details  to  form  his  own 
opinions  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Passing  over  many  of  those  suppositions  which  the  nature  of  the 
particular  circumstances  and  the  then  situation  of  the  country  gave 
rise  to,  I  will  state  but  one,  the  most  consistent  with  probsbility,  and 
which  obtained  general  credence  among  the  best  informed  and  most 
rational  of  the  mhabitants  of  La  Rocbelle.  It  was,  that  the  un- 
known was  one  of  the  several  persons  of  distinction  implicated  in 
(he  plot  which  originated  ^'  The  Infernal  Machine ;  "  and  that  on 
the  failure  of  that  diabolical  conspiracy,  he  had  fled  from  Paris,  and 
secretly  taken  refuge  with  Poidevin,  who,  there  was  strong  reason  to 
suspect,  had  some  connection  with  the  political  intrigues  men  going 
forward.  The  sudden  death  of  the  ion-keeper,  wbicn  the  most  min- 
ute reconsideration  of  the  circumstances,  left  no  doubt  of  being  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  cause  original^  assigned,  had  in  all  likelihood 
thrown  the  concealed  stran|rer  into  the  utmost  want  of  the  very 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  it  was  probably  while  waiting  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  some  accomplice  in  his  and  Potdevin's  doings,  that 
he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  stratagems  already  detailed, 
for  terrifying  the  widow  from  opposing  hio  midnight  depredations. 
The  ways  of  the  house  must  have  been  familiar  to  him ;  and  it  will 
be  recollected  that  some  person  was  oiten  overheard  by  Madams 
Potde?in  in  night  conferences  with  her  husband,  immediately  before 
the  period  of  his  death.  Such  was  the  least  complicated  and  most 
ratioiial  reasoning  on  this  strange  subject ;  and  to  the  conclusions  it 
led  I  havd  no  hsntacion  in  snhsorilMng  my  opimon. 
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But  there  were  many  whe  conld  b^  no  means  conient  to  receive 
as  fact,  such  a  yery  simple  elucidation  as  this.  The  love  of  the  mar- 
Telloas  still  exists  strong  enough  to  make  the  vulgrar  prefer  a  myste- 
rious supposition  to  a  plain  recital.  To  such  it  was  in  vain  to  apply 
the  common  arguments  of  reason.  They  were  listened  to  with  im- 
Mtience  by  the  wumyof  the  class  immediately  involved  in  Madame 
rotdevin's  adventures,  and  even  by  the  few  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance— and  they  made  no  impression  on  the  credulous  mass  that 
loved  a  tale  of  terror.  By  them,  then,  it  was  decided,  irrevocablv 
too^  that  poor  Potdevin  was  murdered,  that  the  stranger  was  his 
murderer;  that  the  measure  -of  his  punishment  was  filled,  not  merely 
in  his  own  violent  death,  but  in  the  circumstance- of  his  expiring  in 
the  very  bed  where  he  had  strangled  his  unfortunate  victim — and 
finally,  that  the  iiin  would  he  haunted  by  his  most  uneasy  ghost  for 
ever  -and  ever.  But  others  went  even  lartlier  than  this,  and  pro- 
nounced it  as  their  .distinct  belief  that  no  being,  merely  mortal,  could 
have  succeeded  so  completely  to  have  baffled  the  scrutiny  of  the 
police,  which  was  in  their  notion  almost  omniscient.   They  therefore 

•  concluded,  that  some  fiend  in  human  form  had  been  for  a  while  let 
loose,  and  had  commenced  his  sport  in  the  purlieus  of  the  inn,  and 
they  stoutly  maintained  that  there  was  something  in  his  bold  death- 
daring  demeanour  which  by  no  means  guaranteed  the  town  from  his 
very  speedy  re-appearnce.    Had  the  taste  for  vampires,  in  all  their 

,  horrors  been  at  that  period  revived  the  good  people  of  La  Rochelle 
would  no  doubt  have  placed  the  mysterious  stranger  among  that 
amiable  and  blood  sucking  race. 

Altogether,  a  bad  name  was  firmly  fixed  upon  the  inn,  and  that 
even  before  the  unfortunate  stranger  was  rf^moved  from  it  to  the 
grave,  where  the  worms  below  were  not  more  busy  at  his  body,  than 
the  reptiles  above  at  hi«  reputation.  As  soon  as  he  was  buried,  and 
that  an  utter  hopelessness  was  established  of  gaining  any  posthumus 
proof  of  his  identity,  a  regular  proees  verbal  was  dressed  (dresse)  in 
the  most  becoming  suit  of  masquerade  costume,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Grand  Depot  of  manufactured  humbugs  at  the  Police  generaU 
of  Paris.  Glad  of  giving  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  mj  recitals, 
where  records  exist,  and  are  within  my  reach,  I  will  subjoin  he^  a 
copy,  and  a  translation  of  the  ofllcial  documents  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  procured  them  with  some  difficulty  through  the  intervention 
of  a  friend ;  and  they  may  perhaps  possess  some  little  interest,  as  a 
model  of  the  way  **  they  do  (hese  things  in  France,*'  independently 
of  any  which  attaches  to  them  from  their  local  connection  with  the 
transaction  1  have  related. 

As  I  could  not,  consistently,  with  proper  respect  to  the  majesty  of 
these  state  papers,  intrude  a  less  dignified  subject  into  the  same 
chapter  with  them,  1  will  return,  in  another,  to  the  topic  of  the 
widow  Potdevin's  amorous  designs,  and  show  as  a  moral  how  trua 
lovers  were,  as  they  ought  always  to  be,  made  happy.* 

*1  vei7  mucb  ragret  bein^,  after  all,  unable  to  redeem  the  foregoing  pledge; 
and,  am  forced  to  let  that  inability  belie  the  assertion  which  stands  above 
recorded,  that  I  had  procured  the  documeats  in  question.  The  fact  was,  1 
bad  only  obtained  the  promise  of  them)  hot  that  so  positive  on  the  part  of 
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CHAPTER  Viri. 

From  the  iiMmorable  night  on  which  the  ttnnger  died,  Paal  Ri' 
notfhet,  at  the  poeitive  request  of  Madame  Potdevin.  regnlarly  took 
tttt  his  residence,  bed  and  board,  at  the  ian.  This  becsme  now  a  point 
of  actual  necessity  from  the  Iranqaility  of  the  widow's  mind,  and  of 
Jhlarguerite's  also,  for  thoagh  aU  appreheoeion  of  downright  danger 
was  .remoTed,  still  the  terror  excited  by  the  eventful  and  mysterioos 
<»ccttrrence  preyed  with  real  severity  upon  them.  A  thousand  advan- 
tages  might  have  been  taken  of  the  dubious  character  now  attached 
by  common  eonsent  to  the  house  (and  which  the  malignant,  the  en- 
•vjons,  and  the  idle,  are  alwkys  prone  to  seise  on)  had  not  the  sturdy 
pfotection  of  snoh  a  man  as  Paul  been  at  hand.  But,  with  him,  ss 
the  avowed  ohampion  of  the  widow's  reputation,  and  the  received 
eandidale  for  a  still  more  legitimate  responsibility,  the  tongues  of  the 
most  talkative  gfadually  became  dumb,  and  the  old  frequenters  of  the 
house  eame  back  by  degrees  to  give  it  their  countenanaoe  again. 
The  kitchen  soon  lesunm  its  wonted  appearance  of  carousing  and 
jollity,  the  widow  recovered  her  good  looks  and  Maguerile's  amile 
wore  "even  more  than  its  usaal  vivacity. 

Paul  Ricochet  bad  been  the  actual  and  undoubted  means  of  de- 
yelop'mg  the  secret,  on  the  discovery  of  which  depended  the  widow's 
generous  reward  of  ten  thousand  francs,  a  sum  that  wonld  have  been 
nattravagaBt  had  it  not  been  for  the  additional  clause  whioh  proved 
4hat  she  meant  herself  to  aoeompany  the  gift.  The  widow  never  fai 
one  moment 'doubted  that  if  the  secret  were  to  be  discovered  at  all, 
Paul  Rioaehet  was  the  man  to  discover  it  She  knew  that  the  ami- 
idkle  waaknees  of  Belpecbe,  and  the  swaggering  poltroonery  of 
Blouffe,  wese  quite  incompetent  to  the  performance  or  any  snch  feat, 
«nd  it  was  even  whispered  that  at  the  time  she  held  out  the  liberal 
indneement  to  cKertion,  she  had  been  in  some  measure  infected  with 
the  suspicions  of  Paul's  rivals,  and  that  she  was  more  pleased  than 


my  friend,  .that  we  were  both  qdite  certain  of  its  performancn.  But  if  the 
reader  kn«)w  the  flifficulty  of  extracting  any  thing  of  this  kind  from  the  pro- 
▼incinl  archives  of  France,  he  would,  lam  aure,  grant  a  full  pu^on  for  m^ 
failure.  It  it  ecvcely  to  be  believed  what  trouble  wai  Uketi  hi  the  present 
instance,  to  get  a  copy  of  the  papera  relative  to  '<  le  revenant  de  la  Ro- 
ehelle/'  as  sav  mysteriosa  etranaer  is  atiU  called  ta  the  scene  of  Ma  fatal 
adventure.  Heaps  ^f  official  rubbish  hare  been  destroyed  since  the  epoch 
of  my  atory ;  qontitiee  had  been*  tranaferred  to  Paria,  and  sUll  mora  to 
SJautea,  another  departmental  depot  for  auch  recorda.  Enoiivh,  however, 
remained  togive  my  friend  incalculable  trouble ;  but  all  his  reaearchea  have 
ended  in  diaappolntment :  and  we  cannot  resist  the  auspicion  that  some  im- 
portant aocret  did  really  lurk  in  the  pages  ot  Procet  Verbal,  which  was  the 
csuse  of  its  being  withheld,  if  not  altogether  aoppresaed.  Bat  it  is  p^rhsfM 
of  no  conaeqoence.  The  proriectton  m  those  guarantees  far  the  antbenti- 
clty  ef  my  siory  Would  have  beer,  certainly  material,  fo#  mv  own  satisfac* 
th>n  ;  but  any  readers  will  probably,  et«B  without  auch  testimony,  give  the 
sams  degree  of  eredit  to  the  accoracy  of  the  fkets  herd  recorM,  as  my 
other  recitals  faavs  aheady  succeeded  in  obtaiaiog. 


iBgrj  at  the  notion  ot  his  hvwing  played  off  the  trick  from  his  over 
foSor  to  secnre  what  she  felt  conrtneed  was  the  great  object  of  hia 
hopes,  herself.  She  therefore,  the  wery  day  after  the  tragical  event 
which  entitled  him  to  his  well-earned  recompense,  made  known  to 
him  her  intention  immediati»lj  te  ratify  the  engagement  she  had 
signed  at  his  suggestion ;  and  then,  being  amply  convinced  that  Paul 
was  perfectly  tanooent  of  all  complicity  in  the  mid-night  alarms,  she. 

Eersoaded  herself,  wtJth  the  ease  of  a  fond  woman,  tut  she  should 
ave  never  forgiVen  such  an  oatrage  on  his  part  against  all  delicacy 
and  aflhction  towards  her.  Either  way,  therefore,  Paul  Ricochet 
stood  securer  of  the  widow^'s  regard,  and  he  eould  not  help  seeing 
quite  plainly  that  he  had  only  to  ask  the  "anv  other  request,"  coup- 
led with  the  promised  pecuniary  reward,  to  obtain  the  utmost  extent 
of  whst  it  was  meant  to  imply. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Paul 
would  at  once  have  come  forward  with  his  demanci  for  the  widow's 
hand,  and  it  was  ftiUy  looked  for  by  the  gossiping  neighbors  all 
round  that  the  marriage  would  be>  rushed  into  without  any  regard  for 
appearances,  or  decent  respect  to  the  memory  of  poor  Potdevin, 
whom  the  same  sapient  speculators  without  hesitation  supposed  fo 
be  utterly  forgotten  by  wife  and  friend.  But  it  was  not  exactly 
so,  or  at  least  sufficient  of  their  respeotive  relations  to  the  deceased 
innkeeper  were  remembered  to  tell  them  what  was  due  to  a  deceift 
reiifaTd  to  their  own  reputations  and  interests.  Paul  declared  every 
where  that  he  had  not  the  least  notion  of  marrying  the  widow,  and 
the  widow,  half  whispering,  half  tittering,  talked  much  of  the  mesiti 
of  her  defunct  spouse,  and  endeavoured  to  speak  lightly  and  slight- 
ingly of  Paul.  But  there  was  an  invariable  weight  m  her  words,  or 
their  pronunciation,  wliich  kept  her  tongue  dwelling  on  the  latter 
theme,  ultke  the  glib  and  rapid  passages  pf  speech  which  cursbriAy 
touch  upon  some  object  of  real  indifference.  Tlie  widow,  in  facl^ 
eoold  no  more  give  weight  to  her  afiected  grief  than  lightness  to  Imv 
deep  felt  hopes ;  but  still  she  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  shewing 
alWIr  attention  te  the  observances  of  tlie  worMv  and  resolved  te  lei  a 
ts^rably  decent  length  of  time  pass  over  before  she  ey«A  aeknew^ 
ed^ed  her  intentiou  ef  marrying  again. 

Faul  never  showed  the  h»ast  desire  t»  push  the  aftidr  father  than 
seemed  consistent  with  Madame  9otdevin*s  Inclinations,  and  she 
amply  fbit  the  force  of  this  apparent  deHoacy  towatds  her.  JH*  r«* 
eeived  In  virtae  of  her  engafemenl,  the  legnlar  transiDr  of  ten  tlvmft* 
and  francs  In  the  French  fhads,  a  large  sum  fbr  him  to  become  the 
poseesser  of,  but  small  in  cemparlsen  with  the  widow's  vtealth;  and 
those  who  knew  Paul  Ricochet's  cautious  and  caleuhuing  charafiten, 
were  little  surprised  at  his  using  no  abraptnesa  toward,  her,  which 
might  altogetb«r  mar  hIa  almost  present  certainty  of  mete  than  tas 
times  the  sum  he  had  received.  It  certainly  wa8>  net  probabi*  thai 
the  widow  would  have  been  mveh  alarmed  oii  at  all  dSeplnased  eta 
bold  eutbursdttg  of  FauHs  yet  wtuttered  passlen;  butt  mOk  H  me 
argued,  he  was  net  a  fellow  to  trust  to  prakAihHn^  wheoi  Useemnd 
sure  that  by  letting  the  widow's  attadunent  take  iteesan  coussew  shn 
would  herself  bring  the  poln»^to  a  oonchHion,  and  thueailew  htaate 
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make  whatever  terms  he  choM.  But  hesidei  (he  widow's  prudentisi 
aad  wordly  reaseus  for  not  indecently  hurrying  on  a  second  union,  so 
fresh  upon  the  shocking  suddenness  of  her  former  husband's  de«ih, 
there  was  an  obstacle  just  then  in  force,  in  the  interval  of  six  weeks 
before  Christmas  during  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  prohibits 
its  members  irom  contracting  marriages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  priests 
keep  a  sharp  locHc  out  after  the  morality  of  their  parishioners  during 
the  thousands  of  melting  tete-^t-teUs  which  take  place  on  the  chilly 
evenings  of  that  season. 

During  all  this  period  the  widow  took  unceasing  pains  to  prove  to 
Marguerite,  to  whom  she  gave  her  whole  eenfidence,  that  her  inter- 
ests should  not  suffer  from  the  change  which  she  premeditated  in  her 
•wn  situation.  She  assured  her  faithful  bar-maid  that  she«  would 
stipulate  with  her  new  husband,  be  he  whom  he  might,  that  aa 
Ample  settlement. should  be  made  on  her,  to  ensure  her  a  respectable 
match  and  a  sufficient  independance  for  a  person  in  her  station,  upon 
the  foundation  of  which  she  and  the  man  of  her  choice  might  follow 
the  prudent  example  of  poor  Potdevin  and  herself,  and  realixe  a  good 
fortune.  Marguerite,  who  had  been  always  remarkable  for  her  gene- 
rous easy  temper,  seemed  little  affecte.!  by  the  projected  change  in 
*  the  widow's  situation.  She  never  repined  at  whut  must  certainly 
ensure  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  portion  on  which  she  had  every 
'  fight  to  reckon  during  Potdevin's  lifetime.  She  took  the  widow's  as* 
surauces  in  a  light  and  disenterested  way,  and  she  did  not  even  at- 
<r  one  murmur  at  the  profuseness  of  the  reward-  given  to  Paul 
Ricochet^  although  it  made  a  very  sensible  deduction  from  what  was 
now  likely  .to  come  to  her  own  share. 

But  with  all  this  contented  submission  to  whatever  might  happen 
as  to  her  fate  and  fortune,  Marguerite  had  a  sound  understanding, 
and  she  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  know  the  serious  value  of  look- 
ing fairly  and  prudently  to  one's  own  interests,  without  a  just  atteh- 
tion  to  which,  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  be  able  to  forward  those 
of  another.  She  had,  besides,  some  staunch  and  steady  friends,  and 
one  attached  and  iaithful  adyiser,  in  whom  she  reposed  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  Acting,  therefore,  npon  the  prudential  reasonings 
of  those  who  knew  human  nature  better  than  she  did,  and  who 
thought  that  no  dependance  was  to  be  placed  on  promises  that  were 
liable  to  the  shifting  of  every  caprice,  she  in  a  calm  and  guarded,  and 
not  oiFesnive  manner,  began  a  series  of  quiet  inducements  to  persuade 
her  mistress  to  fix  beyond  all  doubt  of  change  the  provision  that  she 
so  kindly  end  generously  intended  to  make  lor  her,  As  this  was 
done  in  a  way  not  to  startle  that  tendency  towanls  avaricious  consi- 
derations, which  I  fear  is  too  oAen  found  lurking  about  the  middle 
path  of  life,  the  widow  took  k  all  in  good  part ',  and  being  as  I  before 
mtimated,  not  only  a  friendly  and  generous,  but  a  shrewd  and  sensible 
person,  she  soon  saw  that  she  might  at  once,  perhaps,  get  Marguerite 
more  cheeply  off  her  hands  than,  by  letting  her  linger  long,  allow  her 
expectations  to'  accumulate  at  compound  interest.  She  daerefbre  re- 
solved at  once  to  settle  a  certain  sum  upon  Marguerite, -and  the  only 
thing  that  puzzled  her,  was  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  settled.  Shie 
wished  to  steer  clear  of  stinginess,  and  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  ex- 
traragant  :-4n  fact,  she  did  grudge  every  lonis  put  ont  of  her  power 
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of  bestowing  upon  Paul,  and  her  regard  for  whoin  had  added  a  ten- 
fold valae  to  her  possessions. 

In  this  dilemma,  and  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  great 
■umber  of  contending  calculations  and  considerations,  she  resolved 
upon  consulting  Paul  Ricochet  himself.  She  thought  there  could  be 
CO  doubt  but  such  a  communication  would  lead  to  his  actual  confession 
of  her  views  npon  himself,  and  that  she  might,  by  showing  him  how 
completely  his  own  interest  was  involved,  gain  a  decided  sanction  to 
the  rather  niggardly  amount  at  which  she  had  almost  fixed  Margue- 
rite's  intended  portion.  In  consequence  of  this,  one  frosty  day,  when 
Marguerite  had  just  left  the  house  on  an  errand  to  some  distance, 
looking  as  rosy  and  crisp  as  if  she  did  not  give  a  thought  to  her  pecu- 
niary concerns,  the  wiJow  pulled  her  rush  bottomed  arm-chair  closer 
to  the  fire  in  the  little  parlor,  and  told  Paul  to  draw  nearer  the  three 
lesged  stool  on  which  he  sat  smoking  a  cigar ;  and  she  began  some* 
thing  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  following  conversatiou,  darning  a 
tablecloth,  while  Paul  continued  smoking  all  the  while. 

Widow.     Well,  Paul— it*s  a  cold  day. 

Foul.    Yes,  Madame. — (pufi!) 

Widow.     And,  Paul — are  you  warm  ? 

Paul;     ]^ot  very,  Madame. 

Widow.     Paul — come  a  little  closer  to  the  fire,  can't  you  ? 

Paul.     Yes,  Madame.— (puff  !) 

Widow.  Now,  Paul,  you  know  what  an  opinion  I  have  of  you — 
that  is,  Paul,  of  your  good  sense  and  prudence,  and — 

Paul.     Yes,  Madame. 

WidoiD,  Well,  then,  Paul,  I  have  to  consult  you  on  a  very  serious 
affair — a,iid,  Paul,  I  want  your  honest  an^  candid  opinioii — and  I  know 
you  woot  deceive  me  ?    Will  you  Paul  ? 

Paul,     No,  Madame. — (puff,  puff!) 

Widono,    You  know  Marguerite,  Paul  ? 

Pavl^     Yes,  Madame. — (puff,  puff,  puff!) 

Widow.  Very  well,  Paul ;  it  is  my  intention  to  settle  something 
iodependent  upon  her---don't  you  think  me  right,  Paul  ? 

Paul,    Yes,  Madame. — (pun,  puff!) 

Widow.    But«  do  you  know,  I  am  yerj  much  puzzled  ? 

Paul.    No.  Madame. 

Widow.  Well»  but  I  tell  you  I  am.  00  you  know  what  it  is  about 
Paul? 

Paul.    No,  Madame. — (puff!) 

Widow.    How  dull  you  are  to-day,  Paul ! 

Paul.    Yes,  Madame. — (puff,  puff!) 

Widow.  Then  it  is,  Paul,  to  konw— how  much  I  should  settle  on 
Marguerite. 

Paul.    (Puff,  puff,  puff!) 

Widow.    Paul ! 

Pual.    Madame. 

^ufoio.    Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? 

Paul.    Yes,  Madame ! 

Widow.    Do  you  not  understand  me  ? 

Paul.    No,  Madame.— (puff!) 

▼o&.  111.  13 
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Widow.  Wefl,  then,  since  yon  will,  Paul,  force  me  to  speak  plaiif-' 
er — 1  want  your  opinion — as  to  the  amount  I  ought  to  settle  on  ihisgirl. 
Stop,  don't  answer  nie  in  a  hurry — consider  a  moment,  Paul — consi- 
der just  a  moment,  how  much  m>  interest  is  concerned — bow  ranch 
of  thofle  another  person — those  of  yourself,  Paul,  are  at  stake— consi- 
der— 

Paul.  (Taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  dashing  it  into  the 
fire.)  Now  I  tell  you  what,  Madame  Potdcvin,  you  know  I  am  a 
man  of  few  words ;  but  when  I  speak,  I  like  to  spaek  to  the  purpose. 
I  know  my  hiterest  is  concerned^t  would  be  deceiving  you  and 
myself  if  I  affected  not  to  think  so.  Therefore,  I  have  no  opinion  on 
the  subjects  and  what's  more.  I  would  not  give  it  even  if  I  had  one. 

Widow.     (Not  at  all  comprehending  t/us  kind  of  delicay.)     Why 
.  now  really,  Paul,  this  is  very  odd  of  yon — it  is  indeed,  Paul.  But,  Pairi, 
hate  you  ho  opinion  on.  a  point  that  is  after  all — as  much  peihape 
your  affair  as  it  is  mine  ?     What  would  people  say  to  this  ? 

Paul.  Mark  me,  Madame  Potdevin,  no  one  one  shall  have  a  word 
to  say  against  me  in  this  matter,  let  what  will  happen.  Your  money 
is  your  own— ^o  with  it  as  you  like!  (Here  Paul  rcMe  up  and  pre- 
pared to  quit  the  room.) 

Widow,  One  word,  Paul — ^but  one  word — Do  yea  think  ten  thou- 
sand francs  enough  ? 

Paul.  (As  he  strode  out  into  the  kitchen.)  Ten  thousand  francs! 
Since  you  ask  me  the  question  plainly,  I  plumply  answer,  no.  Con- 
sidering that  Marguerite  has  helped  to  make  all  your  fortune— cod" 
sidering  that  had  Potdevin  lived  or  made  a  will  she  would  hare  had 
at  least  half  of  it — I  do  thmk  that  ten  thousand  francs  wouM'  be  a 
shabby  portion.  That,  once  for  all,  is  my  opinion  Madame — and  more  I 
will  never  say.  You  may  give  the  girl  what  you  like — more  or  leea 
— no  matter  how  my  own  interest  gains  or  suners — no  reproach  shall 
rest  on  me  any  where.     Good  morning,  Madame  Potdevin. 

And  thus  ended  the  colloquy. 

Now,  the  abrupt  and  buUyiAg  tone  assumed  by  Paul  on  this  occa- 
sion might  possibly  have  produced  a  very  bad  effect  to  his  disfavor^  had 
it  not  been  addressed  to  a  woman,  body  and  soul,  flesh  and  blood, 
skin  and  bone,  in  love.  But  with  females  in  that  disastrous  predica- 
ment, particular! v  if  tliey  enjoy  that  '^second  spring,*'  which  one  of 
our  poets  somewhere  talks  of,  perhaps  this  very  tone  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  best  received.  It  is  very  certain  that  women  so  circum- 
stanced will  bear  willingly  an  air  of  authority  from  the  man  fliey 
love,  though  they  do  not,  it  may  be,  go  the  lengths  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  proverbial  saying,  which  compares  them  to  spaniels,  but  which 
no  author,  that  I  recollect,  has  ventured  to  exemplify  in  action  but 
Moliere  in  his  character  of  Ponrceynagc's  wife. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  Madame  Potdevin  would  not  have  borne, 
had  Paul  been  her  husband  on  that  day,  and  her  lovesick  fit  been  still 
alive.  As  things  were,  the  sharp  lecture  she  received  produced  a 
rery  striking  and  powerful  effect.  That  very  day  she  repaired  to  the 
honest  notary  (for  there  was  one  such  in  the  town)  who  had  drawn 
up  &U  her  deceased  husband's  and  her  own  papers,  and,  while  the 
warm  beam  of  generosity  was  »pon  her,  she  settled  upon  Marguerite 
beyond  the  power  of  revocation,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs. 
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by  the  nme  procesi  which  ihe  had  before,  adopted  in  her  recompense 
to  Paul,  a  tiansfer  of  so  much  stock  in  the  public  funds. 

.^hat  evening  she  assembled  Paul,  Marguerite,  Belpeche,  the  no- 
tary,  an^  a  few  other  friends,  in  the  memorable  little  parlor,  and  she 
there,  in  a  very  dff-hand  and  liberal  manner,  informed  the  circle  of 
what  she  had  done^  and  deposited  the  paper  which  secured  the  money 
IB  Marguerite's  own  hands. 

At  this  strong  proof  of  regard  and  generosity,  and  actuated  by 
ieelings  known  best  to  herself,  Marguerite  biirst  into  tears,  and  sob- 
bed forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude.  She  now  found  her- 
self, indeed,  more  independent  than  ever  she  could  have  hoped  for, 
though  certainly  not  as  ricli  as  she  might  formerly  have  calculated 
on  some  time  or  other  becoming.  She  had  now  the  control  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  while  youth  and  spirits  were  revelling  within 
her — ^how  much  better  than  the  expectancy  of  five  times  as  much  at 
her  mistress's  death,  when  the  sap  of  her  own  life  would  be  wasted 
away  in  the  anxious  watchings  for  the  treasure,  dearly  bought  by 
years  of  sla?ery  and  doubt  ]  She  held  the  paper  unconsciously  in 
her  hand,  u  ntil  the  fast  falling  tears,  had  almost  washed  out  the 
widow's  siflrnature,  when  the  sharp-eyed  notary  removed  it  from  its 
eritieal  position. 

During  the  progress  of  this  scene,  Paul  Ricochet  did  not  speak  a 
word.  When  Madame  Potdevin  anoounced  the  amount  of  the  set- 
tlement made  on  Marguerite,  he  started  half  up  from  his  chair — a 
▼ery  rare  instance  of  being  thrown  off  his  guard — ^but  immediately 
recovering  himself,  he  looked  thoughtful  and  dull  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening — and  the  witnesses,  one  and  all,  remarked  to  each  other  on 
their  way  home  that  it  was  a  pity  such  an  ungenerous  narrow  mind- 
ed fellow  should  ever  have  the  control  of  the  liberal  widow's  person 
«Bd  possessions. 

The  widow  herself  was  painfully  struck  with  Paula  apparent  dis- 
approval of  what  she  had  done  in  pursuance  of  his  opinion,  if  not 
actually  his  suggestion.  She  thought  she  could  perceive  that  he  re- 
tracted his  liberal  view  of  the  case.  She  lamented  her  indiscreet 
profusion  a  moment,  but  she  was  certaia  in  the  next  that  it  must 
nave  pleasingly  proved  to  him  his  influence  over  her ;  and  she  thought 
th«  best  way  to  reconcile  him  to  its  irrevocable  consequence  was  to 
boldly  lead  to  the  important  subject,  which  she  felt  to  be  the  upper- 
most in  his  breast  as  in  her  own.  She  therefore  briefly  and  blushing- 
Ij  addressed  the  assembled  party,  to  the  effect,  that  having  now  in 
two  instances  relieved  her  mind  from  a  weight  of  obligation,  and  giv- 
en independence  and  respectability  to  Margaente,  she  hud  to  touch  upon 
a  matter  which  involved  much  of  her  own  happiness,  and  might  affect 
perhaps  that  of  another.  The  love-sick  emphasis  of  that  * 'perhaps*' 
was  fairly  levelled  at  Paol.  She  could  not  speak  mucli  plainer,  but  she 
closed  her  address  by  saying,  that,  as  many  obstacles  would  be  soon  re- 
moved to  the  granting  of  any  request  which  Paul  might,  in  reason, 
make,  and  whio  she  felt  herself  in  honour  bound  to  grant  according  to 
her  pledge,  she  would  fix  her  own  fete  day,  the  third  of  the  next  month, 
January,  when  she  would,  in  presence  of  the  chosen  party  then  assem- 
bMt  and  amidst  the  annual  oongratutatioos  and  blessing  of  her  friends. 
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and  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Genevieve,  her  patron  and  namesake,  h% 
prepared  to  receive  PanPs  request ;  and  she  hoped  to  grant  it  with  the 
same  cordiality  and  pleasure  in  which  she  had  no  donht  it  would  Im 
asked. 

The  widow  breathe^l  more  freelj  when  her  speech  was  finished,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  relieved  when  Paul  took  hid  candle 
and  walked  up  stairs  to  bed.  Sho  willingly  found  excuses  for  hix  embar« 
raasmeot  of  air,  in  the  rush  of  anticipate  happiness  in  which  she  felt  it 
but  natural  for  him  to  indulge.  She  embraced  Marguerite  more  affec- 
tionately than  ever,  as  they  mutally  took  possession  of  their  bed^,  still 
in  the  same  chamber  ;  and  Marguerite*s  convulsing  sobbings  of  gratitude 
were  rather  a  lullably  than  an  interruption  to  the  placid  repose  of  Madame 
Potdevin.  on  this  the  happiest  night  she  had  spent  for  many  a  year. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

During  the  two  or  three  weeks  following  the  night  last  alluded  to,  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  roooientons  question  about  to  be  anked,  and 
calculated  upon  as  certain  to  be  atn^sded  to,  mingled  with  their  several 
occupations  serious  thoughts  respecting  the  approaching  fete  of  Saint 
Genevieve.  Madame  Potdevin  indeed  did  many  things  alx»ot  her  boose ; 
but  she  thought  of  but  one,  and  the  associate  points  diverging  from  it. 
The  manner  in  which  Paul  would  pop  the  question — what  she  ahould 
say  in  reply — how  she  should  look — when  she  should  fix  the  marriage, 
and  many  such  other  self*pnt  and  self-answered  queries  arose  upon  her 
in  quick  mind  and  vapoury  succession.  Every  matter  of  mere  bosinesi 
sounded  buzzingly  in  her  brain  ;  and  had  not  Marguerite  had  a  little  more 
command  of  herself,  the  aflkin  of  the  inn  would  have  gone  into  a  woeful 
confusion. 

But  Marguerite,  too,  had  reason  to  look  to  the  coming  day  with  anxie- 
ty, if  it  were  merely  as  it  might  affect  her  own  lutore  situation  ;  for  it 
was  very  questionable  indeed  if  the  arrangements  it  was  to  produce  might 
not  wholly  change  her  situation  in  life,  and  probably  banish  her  from 
her  early  home  &r  ever. 

Paul  Ricochet  felt,  and  justly  too,  that  the  most  serious  momeat  of 
htB  life  was  at  hand — that  important  one  in  which  he  whs  not  only  to 
choose  his  own  destiny  but  that  of  another,  loading  himself  with  a  doable 
weight  of  responsibility,  for  his  own  happiness  and  her*s.  He  pondered 
well  upon  that  coming  day,  and  the  course  he  was  to  pursue  ;  for  be 
knew  that  his  reputation  for  good  sense,  good  feeling,  fair  play,  ftnd 
manliness  was  at  stake  To  give  him  time  to  cogitate  more  at  h-s  ease, 
and  uninterrupted  by  the  bustling  realities  of  life,  he  took  once  more  to 
his  -fishing  boat,  which  he  had  for  some  time  neglected.  He  had  her 
cleaned  up  afresh,  new  caulked,  new  painted,  and  re-rgged.     He  bad 
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bu  neU  all  mended,  and  bn  lines  all  tended,  hooked,  and  baited.  lie 
ttuorted  his  crew  from  among  his  old  comrades  ;  and,  with  his  comple- 
ment of  nine  men  and  two  boys,  he  once  more  prepared  to  pat  to  sea, 
leaning  against  the  rudder  of  his  floating  home,  as  proad,  as  indepen- 
dent, and  as  despotic  on  her  little  dock  as  any  admiral  in  the  fleet. 

The  herring  fishery  was  now  in  its  full  season,  and  the  annual  cere- 
mony of  **ble8sing  the  ses*'  was  about  to  be  enacted  A  long  proces- 
sion of  priests,  with  their  attendants,  tapers,  incense  boxes,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  their  mystery,  marched  regularly  from  the  town  to  the 
sea-side  ;  and  there,  gazed  at  by  all  the  idle  and  gaping  part  of  the 
population,  but  sympathized  with,  only  by  a  few  of  the  fishermen  and 
tboie  connected  with  them,  the  waves  received  the  benediction  which 
vras  supposed  to  penetrate  into  their  deep  recesses,  and  to  act  as  a  charm 
on  the  shoals  of  piscatory  wanderers  that  floated  through  their  pathless 
^pvays.  Among  all  the  followers  of  the  reverend  magicians,  no  one  ut- 
tered more  fervent  responses  to  their  invocations  for  Targe  draughts  and 
fine  weather  than  tlie  widow  Potdevin  ;  and  Marguerite  echoed  her  mis- 
tress's prayers  with  a  doe  and  becoming  sincerity  of  tone  and  mien. 

Paul  Ricochet  all  the  while,  with  bis  arms  folded  and  a  cigar  in  his 
month,  lounged  carlesaly  agnin«t  the  rudder,  which  he  anxiously  longed 
to  direct  once  more  ;  and  when  the  procession  returned  towards  the 
town,  while  the  chanting  priests  were  still  within  hearing,  he  gave  the 
order  A>r  hoisting  sail,  and  away  hiK  little  vessel  scudded  with  a  light 
and  favouring  breeze.  His  was  the  first  to  sail.  Twenty  others  soon 
followed  its  track,  and  the  little  fleet  moved  gallantly  away,  tacking 
sod  man<Bnvring  to  clear  the  harbour  and  avoid  running  foul  of  each 
other  wiih  great  skill  and  much  pictnresquene8<«.  As  the  lending  boat 
passed  the  pier  and  bounded  over  the  breaker*  which  dashed  u^n  the 
bar,  the  master  at  the  helm,  Paul  Ricochet,  took  off  his  red  wot  ten  cap 
for  the  last  time  of  saluting,  and  waved  it  courteously  (with  the  re- 
spectful air  of  the  poon^st  Frenchman's  salutation  to  the  lowliest  female 
of  the  land)  towards  the  s)  ot  where  Madame  Potdevin  and  Murgoerit? 
stood.  The  widow  waa  almost  overcome,  and  leaned  more  heavily 
upon  her  handmaid's  arm,  and  they  waved  their  pocket  handkerchiefs 
in  signal  of  their  good  wishes,  until  Paul  and  his  little  boat  were  no 
longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others,  as  they  were  half  hidden  or 
impel fectly  revealed  by  the  heaving  of  the  billows. 

For  four  and  twenty  hours  Ricochet  and  his  fellow  fishermen  remain- 
ed as  usual  out  at  sea,  and  with  the  flowing  of  the  tide  the  follewing 
day  the  little  fleet  of  boats  came  into  the  bay  again,  one  by  one,  without 
any  precedence  from  any  title  but  good  sailing,  or  any  salute  but  that  of 
the  expectant  fi^h-woriien  who  hailed  them  from  the  pier.  Among  the 
scattered  groups  of  the  pickled  and  preserved  retailers,  who  stood  n  p 
or  sat  opnn  their  empty  baskets  watching  the  boats  as  they  approached, 
was  to  be  discovered  the  figure  of  Madame  Potdevin,  throwing  out  the 
bait  of  her  anxious  looks  with  which  she  hoped  to  entice  Paul  Ricochet 
into  the  tangly  meshes  of  the  matrimonial  net.  His  boat  at  length  ap- 
peared working  its  way  merrily  into  the  harbor,  its  little  streamer  of 
bine  serge  floating  at  the  mast  head  ;  and  ropes,  and  sails,  and  sides  all 
shining   brilliantly  in  the  frosty  sunbeams — being,  like  all  the  others, 
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thick  covered  with  the  scales  of  the  hondreds  of  scores  of  herrmgi 
with  which  it  was  filled.  Ricochet  stood  as  Dsnal  at  the  helnit  and  he 
and  his  crew  one  and  all  wore  open  their  cheeks  the  healthy  bloom 
painted  by  the  roagh  wings  of  the  ocean  breeze.  A  well  pleas«^d  look 
beamed  on  every  counienaace,  the  signal  of  a  snccessful  haal  ;  bat  the 
moment  Pnal's  eyes  fell  upon  the  widow  an  air  of  involuntary  confa  • 
sion  overspread  his  face.  This  her  qniek  glance  perceived,  and  her 
heart  interpreted  it  with  no  anpleasing  solation.  The  men  forming  bis 
crew  observed  it  as  well,  and  wonder^  wliat  the  deoce  could  revive  the 
ab^itracted  look  with  which  he  had  daring  the  live-long  day  gazed  down 
into  the  sea,  fathoming,  with  his  glances,  regions  too  deep  for  lioh. 

For  the  remaining  days  of  the  month  of  December  Paul  look  bat 
few  holidays,  but  made  the  most  of  the  fine  clear  froety  weather, 
catching  large  cargoes  of  fish,  and  pondering  on  the  deep  eubjiect 
which  evidently  worked  upon  his  mind;  and  on  the  evenings  when 
he  happened  not  to  be  out  at  sea,  his  manner  was  in  spite  of  all  his 
eflbrti',  constrained  and  stiff,  a  change  which  occasioned  mach  as- 
tonishment to  the  widow,  whose  supple  feelings  found  no  sympailiy 
in  his. 

I  have  stated  that  Belpeche  was  a  cautious,  calculating,  crafty  old 
fellow ;  and  all  his  actions  proved  that  he  possessed  that  left-haaded 
cleverness,  which  enabled  him  to  see  and  turn  to  advantage  most  of 
the  weak  points  of  another.  He  had  treasured  up  some  plain  pro- 
verbial axioms,  which  he  formed  into  a  code  for  the  regalation  of  his 
eooduct,  and  a  standard  by  which  to  calculate  the  probable  conduct 
of  others.  Without  euunierating  these,  it  is  enough  to  state  that 
they  consisted  chiefly  of  such  prudential  sayings,  as  **  patience  sad 
perseverance;'*  **'Tis  a^ong  lane  that  has  no  turning;"  **  Many  a 
slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip ;  *'-^and,  with  some  one  or  other  of  these  ever 
in  his  thoughts,  though  they  seldom  escaped  his  tongue,  he  never 
abandoned  any  pursuit,  merely  because  appearances  were  against 
success.  On  this  principle  he  had  acted  through  life.  He  had 
chosen  for  bis  garden-ground  a  piece  of  lantl  the  most  apparently 
unfavorable,  but  by  unwearied  care  he  overcame  every  impediment 
to  making  it  the  best  in  the  town,  or  around  it  He  tried  a  hundred 
odd  and  harsh  experiments  in  planting,  grafting,  and  pruning,  but  by 
dint  of  watching  and  waiting,  he  was  sure  to  catch  a  favorable  sea- 
son or  good  symptom,  and  almost  always  succeeded.  He  thus,  like  a 
rattle-snake  fascinating  a  bird,  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  object  and  kept 
his  maw  open  ;  and  in  ninety-niue  cases  out  of  a  handrad  the  victim 
fell  in. 

A  man  of  less  pertinacity  or  more  sentiment,  would  have  been 
sure  to  hide  his  head  in  a  bed  of  his  own  cabbages,  sooner  than  show 
his  face  a^ain  at  the  inn,  alter  the  signal  proofs  of  cowardice  he  bad 
there  displayed.  But  Belpeche  made  light  of  the  disgrace,  and,  with 
a  species  of  courage  peculiar  to  some  men,  he  braved  the  whole  tor- 
rent of  reproach  and  ridicule  which  was  poured  against  him ;  and  by 
the  callousness  of  bis  demeanour  under  this  kind  of  danger,  he  actu- 
ally brought  many  people  to  think  he  had  been  calumniated  with  re- 
spect to  that  other  sort,  which  to  most  men  is  infinitely  less  to  be 
dreaded.  Regularly,  then,  did  the  old  gardener  oome,  more  sprucely 
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dresMd  than  ever,  more  profuMly  furoiflhed  with  bunches  o^  gerA- 
Biam,  myrtle,  and  oiher  evergreens,  emblematic  of  his  passion,  to 
pay  bis  daily  court  and  courtly  compliments  to  the  widow  Potdevin. 
He  gave  to  all  these  assiduities  the  appearance  of  unshaken  devotion 
to  her,  although  be  acknowledged  himself  to  have  forieittd  all 
chance  for  her  favor;  but  it  was  all,  in  fact,  the  consequence  of  pure 
r«(ard  for  himself.  Fov  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  something  mys- 
terious in  the  bearing  of  Paul  Ricochet.  He  did  not  exactly  know 
what  was  in  the  wind — bMt  he  was  determined  that  it  should  not  be 
for  want  of  a  sharp  look  out,  that  it  was  not  to  blow  good  to  him. 
Madame  Potdevin  received  his  continued  attentions  with  great  indif- 
ference ;  but  valuing  his  respectable  charactvr  and  steady  advice, 
she  was  glad  to  have  him  for  a  friend  and  witness  to  her  late  impor- 
tant transaction,  and  to  that  most  important  ot  all  with  which  she 
was  about  to  usher  in  the  new  year. 

And  at  length,  the  new  year  came  fairly  In,  amidst  a  profusion  of 
sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  and  comfits — solid  edibles  and  empty  com- 
pliments. It  slipped  so  quietly  into  the  footsteps  of  the  year  that 
was  just  gone,  that,  by  those  who  had  po  strong  motive  to  mark  the 
time,  the  entrance  and  the  exit  might  have  been  alike  unnoticed. 
But  to  the  objects  of  our  present  observation  it  was  not  so ;  and  the 
first  of  January  was  marked  with  peculiar  M>iicitude,  chiefly  because 
the  third  came  so  close  upon  it.  And  with  the  dawn  of  tliat  self- 
same third  of  January,  1806,  there  was  not  one  of  the  numerous 
name-sakee  and  votaries  of  Saikt  Genevieve,  who  opened  her  orisons 
with  a  greater  flutter  of  spirit  thsm  Madame  Potdevin,  or  eontioued 
them  with  more  ardor,  or  finished  them  with  higher  hope.  She  wis 
realty  fond  of  Paul  Ricochet,  and  she  longed  for  the  coming  hour, 
when  she  Intended  plainly  to  say  so  to  him  and  the  wholo  world 
without  reserve. 

And  sore  enough  that  hour  arrived — but  not  alas !  to  answer  the 
expectations  of  Madame  Potdevin.  Onee  more  the  little  parlor  as- 
sumed the  important  air  of  council-chamber  consequence.  The 
chosen  friends  were  there — the  new  year*s  nresents — the  (bte-day 
offerings — flower*  from  Belpeche,and  fish  ironi  Paul,  and  suudry  va- 
rieties ot  other  gifts  from  all  the  widow's  neighbors  around.  Amidst 
such  a  profn^ion  of  blooming  things  who  could  have  thought  that 
dissppointment  would  have  lurked,  like  a  canker  within  the  blos- 
soms ! 

As  the  friends  came  in,  one  by  one,  or  in  pairs,  or  groups,  the 
ready  and  ruddy  cheeks  of  the  widow  presented  themselves  to  the 
embraces  of  the  visitors,  gaining  new  liloom  from  the  contact,  instead 
of  giving  it,  as  the  cheeks  oT  other  widows  might  do.  Belpeche  was 
one  of  the  first  at  the  levve,  carrying  a  bouquet  too  large  for  any 
Aower-pot  to  contain ;  and  it  was  accordingly  placed  in  a  tub  upon 
the  round  marble  table,  which,  according  to  custom,  graced  the  mid- 
dle of  the  little  parlor.  The  mantle-piece  groaned  with  the  inferior 
offerings  of  boxes  of  &on-6ofur,  and  little  nick-nacks  of  foil  and  fila- 
gree and  looking  glass  conibiued,  of  the  price  of  five  francs  dosm  to 
One. 

TIm  widow's  «yes  glanced  pleasediy  upon  these  trifles,  tsr  the 
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habit  of  receivinc  such  tokens  of  kind  feeling  from  one's  neighbora, 
raises  tliem  roucn  above  their  intrinsic  value.  But  an  object  of  a 
different  nature  was  in  the  widow's  thoughts,  and  >he  never  coo- 
sidered  the  presents  of  her  fete  day  friends  so  little  werih. 

At  leneth  Paul  Ricochet  came  in.  He  was  determined  to  be  the 
last,  that  ne  might  have  a  full  room  to  keep  him  in  counlenauce — ^not 
venturing  to  confront  the  single  tenderness  of  the  widow.  He  bad 
dressed  nimself  in  his  very  best  for  the  occasion.  His  tiir  ca|i  and 
blue  woollen  jacket,  with  its  brass  bnttons  the  red  scarf  of  netted 
worsted  twined  round  his  neck,  the  ^reen  plush  waistcoat,  blue  cloth 
trowseri,  and  huge  brown  boots,  wrinkled  half  way  up  his  thighs, 
were  all  spick  and  span  new,  as  well  as  the  pair  of  fox-skin  gloves, 
which  completed  his  costume  from  head  to  hand  and  foot.  As  he  en- 
tered the  roonr  he  doffed  hi 9  cap,  and  bowing  respectfully  to  the 
whole  company,  and  particularly  to  the  widow,  he  palled  off  the 
hairy  covering  from  his  right  hand,  and  held  it  out  to  Marguerite 
She  placed  her's  in  it  cordially,  and  from  the  rush  of  crimson  to  her 
cheeks,  it  was  surmised  that  Paul  gave  her  6ngers  about  such  a 
squeeze  as  he  might  have  given  to  a  halyard  or  cable. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  Paul,  and  every  ear  stra'ning  in  catch 
the  sounds  of  his  expected  speech.  He  did  not  keep  the  company 
long  in  suspense ;  ^r  standing  bolt  upright,  and  clapping  the  cap 
once  more  upon  the  side  of  his  head,  and  holding  Marguerite's  hand 
steadily  in  hia,  he  began  as  follows  : — 

**  Madame  Potdevin,  I  owe  you  a  great  many  obligations,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you  for  them,  and  particularly  for  your  generous 
bounty  lately ;  and,  so  far  all  is  right !  And  now,  Madame,  1  have 
a  request  to  ask — and  you  promised  to  grant  it — and  1  am  sure  you 
will — and,  so  far,  all  is  right!  Now,  Madame — hold  up  your  head. 
Marguerite  !  Now,  Madame,  need  I  ask  the  favor  ?  Does  not  the 
whole  thing  speak  for  itself?  (  hope  you  can't  break  faith  and  re- 
tract your  promise,  but  that  you  will  consent  to  my  marrying  Mar- 
guerite.** 

^*  Marry  Marguerite !  "  exclaimed  every  one,  the  widow  scarcely 
able  to  articulate  the  wonder-speaking  exclamation. 

"Aye,  to  be  sure,  and  why  not.'  Haven't  we  loved  each  other 
many  a  year,  and  witliout  a  soul  knowing  it  but  ourhelves,  secretly 
andlaithfhlly .'  And  so  far  all  was  right — wasn't  it?  Come,  Mad- 
ame Potdevin,  vou  have  made  me  independent  of  you." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  have,'*  sobbed  the  widow. 

^^  And  this  is  the  way  you  repay  her  generosity !  "  oned  the  wo- 
men. 

"  Let  him  go  on  " — whispered  Belpeche. 

"  Tou  have  made  me  independent,"  continued  Paul,  Jetting  go 
Marguerite's  hand  ;  and  taking  a  greasy  leather  case  from  the  inside 
p3cketof  his  jacket,  and  untyinx  the  string  that  bound  it,  he  drew 
forth  a  paper,  and  held  it  up  to  view.  **  Here  is  the  document,'* 
continued  he,  "which  gives  me  the  ten  thousand  francs  of  your 
money.  It  is  a  large  sum,  a  fortune  for  me  ;  but  not  for  ten  t'mes 
the  amount — that  is  about  your  whole  fortune  perhaps —  would  I  k  ep 
it,  and  let  you  Madame,  or  any  one  living,  say  I  took  advantage  of 
your  generosity  to  use  you  ill.'* 
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With  these  words,  he  tore  the  assignment  into  scraps,  and  strewed 
them  on  the  floor. 

■«  What  are  you  doing,  man  ?  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  notary, 
gathering  the  pieces  together. 

«*  Oh,  rani,  Paul,"  cried  the  widow,  **  I  cannot  speak  to  you ! 
How  cruel  and  honorable  both  together  ! " 

^No,  Madame,  not  a  bit  cruel.  Had  I  indeed  abandoned  this 
good  ^irl,  and  sold  myself  for  your  money,  I  should  have  been  cruel 
and  dishonorable  too— but  I  could  do  neither.*' 

"  Oh  !  '*  cried  the  widow,  hysterically,  "  am  I  come  to  this  ?  Oh, 
Marguerite,  you  treacherous  thing  !  to  get  my  property  from  me, 
and  steal  him  whom  I  valued  more  than  idl !  '* 

**  Ah,  Madame,"  sobbed  Marguerite,  "  I  can  etcuse  all  you  sav-^ 
but  I  don't  deserve  it,  I  did  not  steal  him  from  you,  for  he  was  mine, 
by  promise  and  vow,  in  truth  and  honor,  many  a  day  before  you  had 
any  right  to  think  of  him  ;  and  as  for  the  money  you  have  setiled  on 
me,  it  i's  true,  I  did  follow  the  advice  of  my  friends,  and  of  Paul 
above  all  the  rest,  to  get  you  to  make  me  independent ;  but  when 
we  saw  what  your  generosity  did  for  me,  giving  me  twice  as  much 
as  you  had  intended,  and  twenty  thousand  times  more  than  you  ne«d 
have  done,  we  could  make  but  one  resolution,  and  this  it  is  *' — and 
here  she  pulled  out  her  assignment  of  the  twenty  thonsand  hnntm 
from  her  bosom,  and  following  Paul's  example  she  tore  it  info  pieces. 

"Oh,  don't  tear  it,  don't  tear  it,"  ezclaimed  the  widow,  <«  f 'd 
rather  you'd  keep  the  money,  and  let  me  hate  you  !  "  and  a  violent 
flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

*'  No,  no,  Madame  Potdevin,  you  must  not  hate  me,'*  sobbed  Mar- 
guerite, taking  her  mistress's  hand ;  **  you  have  all  along  loved  me, 
and  from  childhood  up,  1  have  known  no  mother  but  you,  and  I  have 
loved  yuu  and  do  love  you  like  a  child.  Oh,  do  forgive  me,  Mad- 
ame ;  I  would  have  given  Paul  up  entirely,  when  I  found  you  liked 
him,  but  I  could'nt — indeed,  Madame,  I  could'nt;  I  struggled  hard 
with  myself,  but  he  had  a  way  with  him  that  quite  overcame  all  my 
resolutions.'*    * 

"  I  know  he  bad,  the  horrid  wretch '  "  said  the  widow,  convul- 
sirely. 

**  Come,  come,  Madame,"  whimpered  Paul,  taking  the  other  hand, 
^  do  forgive  me — it  was  not  my  fault — nature  made  me  so." 

**  Don't  touch  me  with  your  nasty  hand,  you — ^you — Oh  Paul,  Paul, 
Paul !  "  once  more  cried  the  poor  widow,  and  her  head  involuntarilv 
leaned  against  his  shoulder,  while  she  still  held  his  and  Marguerite's 
hands  in  hers.  "  Oh  what  shall  I  do  or  say  ?  "  oontmued  she,  un- 
heedingly,  and  scarcely  expecting  an  answer.  But  there  was  a 
prompt  one  quite  read  v. 

*'  Forgive  them,  and  tell  them  you  do,"  slily  whispered  Belpeche 

**  Ah,  Monsieur  Belpeche,  are  you  there.' "  said  the  widow,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  languidly,  and  throwing  their  misty  beams  upon  the 
insinuating  old  gardener. 

"To  be  sure  I  am,'*  replied  he  softly,  "  where  would  I  be  when 
he  widow  Potdevin  was  unhappy  or  uncomfortable.'  " 

3hall  1  prvss  the  centinuapce  of  this  scene  upon  my  readers  '  or 
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insult  their  ready  tact  at  winding  up  a  story,  by  tellini^  them  th«  rt- 
salt  ?  or  weary  them  by  spinning  out  details  of  what  they  know^  by 
this  time  at  least,  was  sure  to  happen  ?  I  will  do  no  such  thing,  bat 
let  them  one  and  all  find  out  of  themselves  how  the  widow  recovered 
her  temper  and  her  spirits — how  she  forgave  the  delinquents  whom 
she  could  not  punish — how  she  was  touched  by  Uie  honesty  and  in- 
dependent spirit  of  both  in  returning  to  her  what  she  had  given  away 
— how  she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  entirely  losing  Marguerite, 
and  giving  up  Paul — how  she  consented  to  their  marriage,  shared 
her  fortune  with  them,  and  made  it  a  condition  that  they  should  ever 
live  together — how  she  prudently  thought  that,  to  avoid  scandal  and 
secure  impunity,  she  could  not  do  better  than  marry  uld  Belpeche — 
how  she  married  him  accordingly — and  how  the  whole  party  lived  as 
happily  and  comfortably  as  best  they  might  for  the  fifteen  lone  years 
preceding  my  first  visit  to  the  inn,  where  1  found  them  and  len  them 
just  in  tnQ  state  described  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  tabU.  All 
this  I  leave  my  readers  to  settle  their  own  fancy,  giving  my  sanc- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

I  hope,  however,  in  my  anxiety  to  be  brief  at  this  conclusion  of 
my  story,  I  have  not  omitted  any  of  those  little  cementing  points 
necessary  to  connect  the  whole.  If  1  have,  I  throw  myself  on  the 
indulffence  of  mv  readers,  and  beg  Uiat  they,  for  whom  I  have  avow- 
edly fed  so  much  to  fill  up,  will  also  supply  such  possible  deficien- 
cies. So  that  thus  every  reader  providing  for  an  omission  aa  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  author,  the  latter  runs  a 
better  chance  of  giving  general  satisfaction. 

1  have  very  little  indeed  to  communicate  as  to  the  doings  of  the 
"joint  stock"  proprietors  of  the  inn.  If  any  little  bubbles  ^the 
natural  associates  connected  with  such  companies)  arose  from  time 
to  time  on  the  surface  of  the  domestic  waters,  their  bursting  cnly 
left  the  stream  to  flow  on  untroubled  again.  Nothing,  in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, could  have  been  more  generally  prosperous  and  quiet  than  the 
lives  and  adventure  of  our  doubly  married  household.  Belpeche 
attended  to  his  garden,  took  his  nap  by  the  fire-side  o^nights,  and 
thus  got  a  convenient  habit  of  shutting  his  eyrs  on  whatever  he  did 
not  cnoose  to  see.  Paul  Richochet  gave  up  the  fishing  trade  and 
took  to  inn-keeping,  which  he  managed  cleverly  but  rather  clumsily 
The  widow  and  Marguerite,  as  joint  mistresses,  had  no  rivalries  to 
disturb  them.  Paul  performed  to  a  marvel  the  duties  of  a  good  bus-, 
band,  and  he  made  up  in  kind  offices  to  Madame  Potdevin,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  for  the  disappointment  she  had  the  first  instance  experi- 
enced. Her  natural  good  sense  soon  reconciled  her  to  the  only  state 
of  things  which  was  attainable,  and  she  assented  to  Paul's  favorite 
maxim  that  **  so  far  all  was  right.  * 

I  have  not  thooght  it  worthy  my  while,  and  1  am  sure  it  is  not 
worth  my  readers',  to  throw  away  a  thought  upon  Captain  Blouflfe— 
1  never  inquired  what  became  of  him. 

Perfect  happiness,  or  freedom  from  its  reverse,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  world  ;  therefore  it  is  not  astonisliing  that  one  subject  of  a 
painful  nature  was  ccmstantly  mixed  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  inn 
»nd  its  invi«tes.     This  was  the  unfortunate  imputation  fixed  indel- 
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ibiy  upon  the  hoiii6,  of  ita  bein^  haunted.  Nothini|r  eoald  ever  re- 
moTe  the  impression  that  such  was  the  case  from  the  public  mind, 
and  indeed  even  the  private  circle  of  its  inhabitants  was  one  and  all 
infected  with  the  same  suspicion,  if  not  the  actual  belief.  A  thous- 
and odd  stories  and  remarkable  coincidences  had  accumulated  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  years,  all  tending  to  give  great  weight  to  the  popular, 
and,  as  I  have  just  said,  to  the  private  notion.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  those.  To  many,  such  circumstantial  evidence  would  prove 
nothing  ;  to  others,  what  I  saw  myself  may  be  sufficient  proof.  The 
prevalent  notion  was,  that  the  frequent  visitings  of  the  first  years 
following  the  mysterious  stranger*s  appearance  and  most  awful  death, 
had  frradually  subsided  into  those  which  arc  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
angels,  few  and  far  between.  In  fact,  an  annual  return  was  all  that 
was  believed  in  when  1  first  saw  the  inn,  and  that  was  always  sup- 
posed to  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  some  one  of  the  three 
nights  on  whch  Belpeche,  Blouffe,  and  Ricochet  took  their  memorable 
tarns  of  watch.  Except  those  night's,  travellers  and  townsmen 
flreel^  slept  at  the  inn,  and  feared  nothing;  but  on  these  no  one 
within  the  echo  of  the  rumors  of  La  Rochelle  would,  for  any  con- 
sideration, venture  to  encounter  the  risks  which  I  unwittingly  ran, 
and  at  any  rate  escaped  from. 

Whether  the  stranger's  spirit  did  or  does  haunt  the  house,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  Report  maintains  strictly  that  the  green  chamber 
is  and  ever  will  be  subject  to  its  appearance,  and  that  the  habit  ef 
the  being,  during  life,  of  hunting  in  the  presses  and  cupboards,  is  still 
the  distinctive  proof  of  the  spectre's  identity.  I  myself  have  never 
enconraged  the  belief  that  I  saw  **this  thing,"  as  Hamlet  says.  I 
am  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  sleepy,  and  restless, 
and  half  unconscious  Belpeche,  that  wandered  in  his  dotage  into  the 
room  where  I  lay,  quietly  opening  and  shutting  the  doors,  tlie  well 
oiled  hinges  of  which  did  not  betray  the  mortality  of  the  opener  and 
shutter.  I  wish  to  think  that  Ranger  crept  upon  my  bed  and  trem- 
bled there  only  from  the  natural  timidity  of  his  disposition,  and  I  en* 
dsayor  to  discard  all  that  is  super  in  the  whole  adventure. 

Still  I  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion.  I  leave  to 
theorists  the  task  of  balancing  contending  reasonings ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  conclude  as  1  began,  by  asserting,  in  contradiction  to  the 
proTerb,  that  *'  sxnmo  is  NOT  bxlijbviho." 


NOTE. 


A  note  inserted  in  the  original  edition  and  now  reprinted  in  this 
(page)  told  how  mnch  I  was  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  procuie 
some  documents  connected  with  the  circumstanoes  that  gave  rise  to 
thb  story.    It  would  be  but  a  trespass  on  the  reader  to  say  more  on 
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that  tabject  litre.  The  matter  which  ie  extraDeoos  to  the  eheolnte 
fiicts  of  the  caae  is  to  he  taken  as  at  heat  an  attempt  to  sketch  light]  j 
the  manners  of  a  not  celebrated  class  of  the  French  people. 

That  class  like  all  others,  has  its  faults  as  well  as  its  merits.  The 
latter,  in  my  opinion,  preponderate ;  bnt  while  I  have  endeaTored  to 
do  justice  to  the  one,  I  ha^e  not  spared  the  other.  The  nnmber  of 
persons  qualified  by  actual  obserration  to  pronounce  on  the  truth  or 
the  errors  of  the  pictures  here  presented  must  be  fn  m  among  that 
•omparatively  small  circle  of  travellers,  who  have,  like  myself,  mix- 
ed with  the  natives  of  almost  every  grade,  and  judged  of  each  not 
merely  from  observations  of  any  one  singly,  but  the  only  sure  stand- 
ard— eomparison.  To  such  travellers  I  fearlessly  submit  my  sketches. 
All  others  will  I  hope  take  them  upon  trust. 


r   - 
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**  I  was  [onee]  the  admiratioii  of  all  who  beheld  me.    What  was 
I  now**'  Godwin. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


It  was  fete  dmj  in  the  Tillage  of  Flixeeourt,  in  Pieardy,  bat  not  ez- 
4slasiTelj  there  ;  fbr  it  was  one  of  thoae  national  feativaU,  when  the 
whole  eoontrj  pourt  forth  ita  feelinge  in  oonciiiTent  atreama  of  glad- 
neaa.  It  waa  a  week  or  two  before  the  conavnimation  of  that  annual 
anion  whieh  joins  spring  to  aummer— - 

A  MaaoB  atweea  Jane  and  May, 

when  the  coyness  of  the  vernal  bride  melta  in  tepid  ahowera,  beneath 
the  aigbs  of  her  glowing  lover.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  feast  of  the 
Pentecost,  with  us  familiarly  called  Whitsuntide ;  and  it  wanted  two 
faoura  to  noon  as  I  stood  on  the  rising  ground  northward  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  looked  upon  the  valley  extetidin|f  at  either  aide.  The  verge 
of  the  horizon  all  around  was  formed  by  a  ndge  of  sloping  eminences ; 
and  the  hallowed  circle  beneath  them  was  a  pastoral  vale,  with  Flixe- 
coart  for  its  centre. 

The  great  road  between  Abervile  and  Paria  lay  cloae  to  my  lefl, 
but  I  descended  a  little,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  it  entirely,  for  the  rest 
of  the  sc^ne  owned  no  fellowship  with  the  highways.  A  breeze 
sporting  across  the  earth  gave  motion  to  the  corn-blades  and  herbage 
which  covered  it.  This  undulating  carpet  was  chequered  with  the 
brightest  tints.  Crimson  patchea  of  clover  and  ^in-foin  were  con- 
trasted with  6elds  of  yellow-flowered  trefoil,  with  green  x^ieties 
of  grass  and  flax,  and  greyish  shades  of  unripe  barley,  which  waved 
over  large  spacea  of  the  unencloied  plain,  and  looked  in  the  distance, 
like  the  neaving  bosom  of  the  sea.  Many  footpaths  wound  through 
these  fencelets  fields.     Oroups  of  peasant  girls  came  tripping  along 
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them,  their  heads  jast  vbible  above  the  com,  and  the  white  Uppet« 
of  their  caps  seetutng  to  move  over  it  like  sea-birda  skimming  the 
wayos.  I'bere  was  not  one  cloud  abroad.  My  shadow,  stretching 
awaj  towards  the  west,  was  the  only  dark  spot  betuf^en  the  brilliaat 
bltkeaOove  and  the  bright  Mvene  beneath  me.  The  odor  of  clover 
and  trefoil  came  floating  on  every  smell  of  air ;  and  an  invisible 
choir  of  larks  were  trilling  their  vuiigs  tar  up  the  «ky,  each  inde- 

S indent  note  dying  faintly  uowu,  as  it  echoed  from  the  very  vault  of 
eaven 

The  coniemplation  ot  such  scenes  is  at  all  times  delicious,  when 
we  take-in  draugtits  ot  enjoyment  through  every  sense  thus  acted  on. 
But  most  of  all,  wben  mankind  is  in  harmony  with  Nature's  leas 
dignified  productions  as  it  was  on  the  day  which  I  describe. 

Group  ailer  group  of  peasants  passed  by  me.  Nothing  could  be 
gayer  than  the  colors  of  the  gowns,  and  coats,  and  kerchieft  which 
they  wore ;  nothing  more  blooming  titan  the  flowers  they  carried, 
nothing  more  light  nor  graceful  than  their  gait ;  but  not  one  individ* 
ual  displayed  that  boisterous  mirth,  so  indicative  ot  rustic  happinese^ 
in  almost  every  nation  except  France.  There,  in  comparison  with 
other  countries,  one  seldom  hears  a  joyous  carol  burst  from  a  band  of 
rural  revellers,  nor  does  the  lightness  of  their  hearts 

Turn,  as  it  leaves  the  lips,  to  song. 

These  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  deeomra  in  tbatr  mirth  which  prevents 
its  ezubet-ance,  throws  a  tempering  shade  across  their  pleasures,  and 
gives  to  them  a  tone  of  courtesy- rather  than  of  jcj.  But  this  mnat 
not  be  mistaken,  as  superficially  it  might,  for  insensibility.  Comlert 
is,  in  truth,  as  common  to  the  French  peasant  as  is  the  air  he  hreatiiee. 
His  pleasures  are  as  usual  as  his  meals  or  his  repose.  His  climate 
allows  him  tp  live  in  the  constant  exercise  of  rural  sports  and  out-of> 
door  indulgences.  They 'are  to  him  no  r\rities;  and  it  is  only  thing* 
uncommon  that  call  forth  a  strong  excitement.  Amusement  is  eo 
blended  with  his  habits  and  pursuits,  that  even  while  he  is  gayest  he 
has  time  for  thought.  The  riot  oi  an  Irish  cottier's  brief  interval  ot 
joy  might  seem  more  genuine  than  his— but  that  is  not  enjoyment. 
~t  is  the  forced  forgetfulness  of  woe — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  thought  to 
come  from  the  mind  at  all;  or  is  not  rather  the.  mere  struggle  of 
youthful  blood  against  the  wasting  miseries  of  ill-fate. 

The  tolling  of  the  church  bell  seemed  to  cause  a  <iuickened  move- 
ment among  the  peasantry,  and  led  my  observation  to  the  bnilding 
itself,  towards  which  every  body  was  pressing,  with  an  anxiety  more 
animated  than  mere  devotion  could  awaken.  The  period  i  treat  of 
is  so  far  back  as  the  year  1814.  I,  insensibly  following  the  geneml 
movement,  struck  into  a  path  that  led  towards  the  church,  through 
a  deep  hollow  atone  side  of  the  village,  forming  a  kind  of  rustic  s«ib- 
urb,  eoraposed  of  detached  cottages,  standing  irregularly  in  plots  of 
garden  ground,  and  thick  plantations.  Several  observations  which 
caught  my  ear  hs  1  moveld  along,  led  me  to  expect  some  ceremony^ 
although  1  could  not  ascertain  of  what  kind,  beyond  th^mere  church 
service.     The  patois  in  which  the  people  eon  versed  was  not  quite  in- 
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telliffible  to  ne ;  00  I  stepped  on  still  futer  than  they  did,  and  soob- 
veacbed  the  foot  of  the  rising  ^ound  on  which  the  church  waa 
placed.  While  1  looked  upwards,  examining  the  appearance  of  the 
nmple  edifice,  its  white-washed  walls  and  spireless  steple  cheerfully 
reflecting  back  the  sunbeams,  a  pressure  of  the  people  within  be- 
eame  evident  towards  the  door- way,  and  a  partj  soon  issued  from  it, 
which  was  followed  by  a  crowd  that  gazed  with  looks  of  much  inter- 
est, mingled  with  respect. 

The  party  consisted  of  about  half  a  doten  men,  and  as  many  fe- 
males, all  evidently  of  a  class  superior  to  the  crowd  which  followed 
them,  and  easily  distinguished  by  their  air  and  costume,  as  belonging 
to  •  rank  of  society  which  in  the  country  parts  of  France  is  so  ttior- 
eughly  respectable.  I  mean  those  proprietors  of  small  estates,  ren- 
dered numerous  by  the  subdivisions  pf  property,  whose  station  is 
half-way  between  the  gentry  and  the  peasants  ',  but  whose  manners 
and  acquirements  allow  them  an  aiBnity  with  the  former,  too  close  te 
he  broken  by  their  participation  in  the  upright  independence  which 
chatacterizes  the  latter.  They  are,  m  short,  that  strong  link  in  the 
chain  of  social  life  in  France  which  binds  the  highest  wiui  the  lowest 
class ;  and  while  causing  an  imperceptible  fusion  of  distinctions  un- 
known in  nations  less  refined,  is  itself  the  perfection  of  that  middU 
MaU  which  philosophy  and  feeling  alike  pronounce  to  be  Ihe  best. 

My  eyes  glanced  quickly  on  the  several  individuals  of  the  group 
which  approached  me ;  but  they  were  soon  fixed  upon  the  centre 
object,  a  woman  dressed  in  the  uncouth  and  unbecoming  habiliments 
of  a  Siaur  de  Ut  CkariU,  She  was  not  near  enough  to  ihe  place  at 
which  I  stopped,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  towards  her,  to 
enable  me  to  examine  particularly  the 'features  shrouded  by  her  pro- 
jecting cap  of  stiffened  white .  linen,  with  lappets  hanging  on  her 
shoulders,  and  there  joining  the  folds  of  a  black  serge  dress  with 
long  tight  boddtce,  large  loose  sleeves,  and  of  a  out  and  pattern  alto* 

S ether  the  ra6St  ungraceful.  A  rudely  carved  crucifix,  suspended  to 
er  girdle  by  a  silver  chain,  was  held  in  one  hand,  and  the  otiier  was 
premed  between  those  of  an  elderly  man,  whose  arm  was  linked  with 
■ers,  but  whether  supporting  or  supported,  1  could  not  distinguish. 

As  I  stood  on  my  post  of  observation,  the  country  people  whom  I 
had  previously  outwalked,  came  thronging  after  me ;  and  as  they 
perceived  the  principal  figure  in  the  animated  scene,  they  one  and 
all  stopped  in  their  career,  fixed  tberr  whole  observation  on  ktfy  and 
while  the  bell  tolled  loud  reproa«hi>B  against  their  indifiexence,  they 
left  the  church  to  the  occupation  of  a  few  pious  old  souls,  in  whonv 
cariosity  had  become  extinct,  oc  religion  reanimated.  Anxious  ejac- 
ulations and  corresponding  gestures  told  the  disappointment  of  each 
of  the  new  comers  who  were  evidently  too  late.  1  gave  an  attentive 
ear,  to  catch  as  much  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  expressions  of  dis- 
appointment, loudly  uttered  or  half  jnurmured,  according  to  the  age 
or  sex  of  the  speakers. 

"Too  late,  dter  all,  Annette !''  cried  a  smart  ruddy-cheeked  girl 
to  her  companion. 

**  Aye,  thanks  to  your  vanity,  that  mmild  make  you  stay  to  stick 
Chat  new  laoe  round  tho  lappets  of  your  cap,*'  retorted  Annette,  at 
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the  same  time  adjostin^  the  Urge  booqaet  of  runmciiliMea  and  Hay 
rtsr  B,  which  wa^  pinn?d  to  her  flowered  oottoD  shawl,  and  had  heem 
deran  red  as  she  cams  along. 

*^  Mj  vanitj !  your  coqnetry,  yoa-  mean,  my  dear.  We  bad  bees 
h(  r.'  an  hour  a^o,  if  yoa  had  at  once  given  your  sprigs  of  myrtle  to 
Antoino,  the  gardener,  in  lien  of  tliat  keattt^l  bouquet,**  and  a 
longing  glanee  at  the  blooming  bunch  accompanied  the  words. 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  a  batchelor  s  button  for  Antoine  or  bio 
bouquet,"  cric^d  Annette,  blushing  deeply. 

*^Then  do,  my  dear  Celestine,  five  it  to  me,"  said  Annette,  her 
little  sparkling  eyrs  shooting  forth  rays  of  eagerness  aiid  aTidity. 
But  seeing  that  f  could  glean  nothing  from  that  couple  of  coquettes, 
I  turned  round  to  the  exclamation  of-a  middle  aged  man  behind  01^— 

**Poor  Mademoiselle  Valf  rie  I  she  hastlien  indeed  taken  the  vows!" 

**  Alas !  it*s  a  S3re  sight  to  look  on,*'  replied  the  good  woman  who 
leant  on  his  arm,  with  that  ea.«y  indiflferenee  which  dtstingnislieo  oM 
married  iblk^  on  a  holiday,^—"  a  sove  sight  to  see  one  so  pretty  and 
so  nicely  shaped,  ruined  by  that  hideous  drv^ss." 

«'  The  dress  is  the  least  part  of  the  eril,  Marie,*'  said  the  bMband, 
with  a  look  that  seemed  meant  to  smother  the  last  flickerings  of  bis 
helpmate's  conceit. 

««  Good  God  \  what  a  weary  pilgrimage  for  one  so  young — what  m 
sacrifice  of  duty— what  dangers  she  is  about  to  encounter!"  was 
sofUy  murmured  by  an  old  and  thoughtful  looking  man  dote  by,  in 
a  pensive  colored  brown  coat,  and  a  problematical  three  cornered 
hat ;  and  I  was  inclined  to  givte  all  my  attention  to  the  under  current 
of  information  which  ran  through  his  soliloquising,  when  a  smart* 
looking  young  fellow,  in  nankeen  trowsers,  and  a  pink  handkerchief, 
rushed  up  briskly  and  asked  me,  **  Pray,  Sir,  is  the  ceremony  really 
over?  Do  tell  me  how  did  she  behave  ?  Did  she  shew  no  regret^ 
Did  she  weep?    How  did  she  look  ?  pale,  or  flushed  ?*' 

I  answered  rather  abruptly,  that  1  had  not  been  in  the  ckureh ;  but 
my  questioner  only  exclaimed,  evidently  thinking  but  of  himself^ 
*^My  God,  what  a  pity  to  have  missed  it !"  then,  turning  sha  ply  to 
me  again,  **  Did  she  saj^  any  thing  ?  Nothing  ?  Did  not  she  'say 
when  she  would  set  out?' 

I  found  this  intolerable ;  and,  wheeling  away,  I  took  a  path  whioli 
led  me  nearer  to  the  line  of  tbe  approaching  party.  I  Mt  all  my 
own  inquisitive  propensities  fermenting.  I  had  heard  enough  to 
make  them  boil  over. — ^**  Young — pretty — well  shaped^a  vow — a 
sacrifice— -a  pilgrii.iage." — What  bettor  elements  than  these,  what 
more  is  wonting,  thought  I  to  form  such  a  oombination  a»  I  deligkt 
in! 

**  And  so  thinking,"  will  some  of  my  readers  perhaps  cry  out, 
^  why  not  at  once  have  satisfisd  your  own  curiosity  and  ours,  by 
drawing  freely  on  tbe  loquacity  of  those  who  gave  you  these  intar- 
esting  hints,  and  thus  have  escaped  the  necessity  of  tantalising  yonv* 
self  and  usf* 

But  every  one  has  his  own  way  of  coming  to  a  conclusion— and  I 
hktejmmping  at  it.  And  besides,  1  have  frequently  known  over-ar- 
dor fok-  knowledge  cause  a  troublesome  rs-actaon  V  m  when  a  ftst  go- 
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kkg  tftitler  rans  reitiTe  at  a  ^esHon,  like  a  croM^i^raiiied  h'^rae  that 
will  stop  from  a  foil  trot  at  the  very  touch  of  a  spur.  So,  wJAl'mg  to 
let  my  subject  develope  itself  in  its  own  way,  I  leaned  patiently 
•gainst  a  treti ;  and  having  marked  tlie  group  as  mine,  I  leisurely 
watched  its  approach. 

It  was  soon  cluae  to  me  ;  and  I  set  myself  quickly  to  work  at  my 
task  of  examination,  as  each  new  figure  burst  upon  me.  I  first  scru- 
tinised my  AeretTM,  for  I  had  without  hesitation  fixed  the  tide  on  her. 
t  next  perused  the  epen  countenance  of  her  arm-in-arm  companion. 
That,  said  J,  is  her  father  ;  and  that  ni6e  old  lady  in  the  satin  cloak, 
black  velvet  bonnet,  and  plain  tafiteta  gown,  that  is  her  mother  ;  and 
those  two  simply  yet  elegantly  dressed  young  women,  with  intelli- 
gent yet  sormwful  eyes,  they  mutt  he  her  sisters ;  and  the  two  young 
men,  tbey  are  her  brothers ;  and  so  1  went  on,  classifyinff  &11  the  in- 
dividuals in  their  difiTerent  degrees  of  relatienahip— and  1  was  in  ev- 
ery instance 'wrong.  But  I  might  have  remained  so  to  the  pretcnt 
day,  satisfied  that  1  had  made  out  a  very  interesting  fiimily  party,  of 
persons  who,  with  one  exception  were  im/v  connected  by  pure  friend- 
ship, and  not  by  the  muddy  cement  of  bloody  had  I-  not  luckily  es- 
pied among  the  very  persons  on  whom  vay  fiuicy  was  playing  ihese 
pranks,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  met  a  \veek  before,  at  a  table  d^hote, 
in  a  neighboring  town,  where  I  had  spent  some  idle  days,  killing 
time — the  only  fair  game  for  a  sportsman  then  in  season^ 

That  is  her  uncle,  thought  I,  and  through  his  means  ['shall  know 
all ;  and  just  as  he  passed  me  I  threw  him  a  nod  of  recognition,  and 
iflsmediately  took  ofi^  my  hat,  not  merely  to  him- but  to  the  whole 
party 'which  was  at  the  instant  passing  by.  My  salutation  and  tiianyi 
another  from  those  near  me,  were  courteously  return '  d,  in  the  lump 
as  it  were,  by  all  save  the  Scmr  delm  Ckarite,  who  wulked  br.»kl>  on, 
with  a  fixed  look,  and  a  bright  expression  in  her  young  and  lovely 
face,  as  if  she  wandered  not  even  in  thought  either  to  the  right  or 
lefl,  but  had  a  straightway  purpose  in  h^r  brain,  that  was  not  lo  be 
fnrned  aside.  She  was  very  lovely,  and  about  twenty  yiara  of  age, 
of  fair  complexion,  slight  of  f  rm,  with  eyes  of  mingled  blue  tnd  grej^ 
whose  dark  lashes  formed  a  fitting  fringe  to  their  line -woven  express- 
ion of  tenderness  and  depth.  Her  hair  was  tctally  put  oat  of  sight) 
usder  hercap,  but  her  broad  forehead  and  arched  brows  gave  evi- 
dence of  mental  charms  which  lacked  no  garniture ;  and  she  moved 
onwards,  with  an  intent,  but  atill  not  vacant  gaae,  that  seemed  to 
dear  the  path  on  which  her  mind  was  journeying. 

While  she  and  her  friends  passed  on,  ail  the  varieties  of  expression 
common  of  French  rustics  were  freely  lavished,  Admiration  for  her. 
••  beaoty,"  Uessings  on  her  **•  pilgrimage,"  and  prayers  for  het 
•afoty^  were  expressed  in  every  tone  of  emphaais  and  cadence,  from 
the  loudest  utterance  to  the  lowet  murmur,  intermixed  with  those 
tongue-and-teeth  interjections  which  do  not  amount  to  articulation, 
but  speak  still  more  feelingly. 

My  table  d*kote  acquaintance  dropped  behind,  and  bustling  towards 
me,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  in  the  church  ?  When  1  replied  in 
the  negative,  he  exclaimed,  **  More  the  pity,  for  you  lost  a  sight  of 
vacommoD  interest." 
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*'  Why,  it  was  only  a  young  wonaan  taking  the  tows  of  a  Smur  it 
la  Ckarite  f  said  I,  with  affected  indifference. 
X  «*  True !  bat  mek  a  woman,  and  for  such  a  purpose !" 

**  it's  nothing  very  uncommon,"  continued  1,  in  the  same  tsne, 
"  it  is  merely  to  attend  the  sick  poor,  is  it  not  ?'* 

**  Ah  r*  said  he,  *^  I  see  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  Yoa 
must  come  along  with  me,  my  friend,  and  see  this  wonderful  yoonff 
creature,  parting  from  her  friends  and  setting  out  on  her  uupsriillelea 
mission." 

1  cannot  help  avowing  that  these  words  gare  a  check  to  my  feel* 
ings  \  for  I  feared  tliat  my  heroine  would,  after  ally  turn  out  to  be  a 
wayward  fanatic,  inflamed  by  the  forced  revival  of  exploded  aral, 
and  rusbiuff  into  life  on  some  wild  schemes  misnamed  devotion,  bat 
in  truth  detirium.  fiut  a  moment's  reflection  drove  this  doubt  froui 
my  mind.  My  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  beaming,  warm  expression 
of  her  face,  and  I  felt  that  it  could  not  have  sprung  from  aught  that 
Was  distorted  or  impure. 

"  Come  along,  my  friend,*'  cried  my  contpanion.  '*  We  must  not 
lin^r ;  and  as  we  go  on,  I  will  explain  somewhat  ot  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  this  affair,  and  make  you  acquainted  with  all  that 
I^  for  1  am  but  an  acquaintance  myself,  know  of  it.'* 

I  accordingly  joined  him  in  the  straggling  and  imperfect  pmcesi* 
ion,  in  which  the  absence  of  all  form,  and  the  presence  of  m"ch  feel* 
ing,  supplied  in  interest  what  it  Wan'ed  in  effect.  My  good«natore<i 
and  garrulous  frieud  ran  on  roundly  in  his  tssk  of  inrormation.  He 
told  roe  as  much  as  could  be  told  in  the  same  space  of  time,  of  the 
situation,  and  circumstance  of  the  *^  Sour  de  la  Ckarite;'*  and'he  at 
once  put  to  flight  the  reptile  misgivings  which  had  been  settling  on 
the  wholesome  fancies  of  my  brain. 

fiut  in  the  brief  time  given  ts  us,  he  could  do  little  more  than 
whet  the  edge  of  my  curiosity.  It  required  long  days  of  social  inter- 
course and  careful  cultivation  of  the  opening  confidence  of  more 
than  one  informant,  to  enable  me  to  come  at  all  I  wished  to  know  of 
my  heroine's  story.  That  all  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  mf  read* 
era,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  think  the  worse  of  my  method  or 
my  motives,  in  cutting  slK>rt  all  that  relates  to  my  own  share  in  what 
followed.  The  nature  of  my  stories  forces  egotism  upon  me,an<*  the 
nature  of  man  is  a  great  bar  against  its  gof>d  manegement.  Jn  the 
wi»b  for  correctness,  1  may  say  too  much  of  self;  in  the  dread  of 
trespassing,  I  might  say  too  little  ;  but  the  latter  evil  is  the  least,  and 
I  shall  now,  at  all  events,  choose  it.  And  I  will  carry  my  caution  a 
step  farther,  omitting  all  mention  beyond  this  of  that  better  half  of 
myself  and  my  adventures,  jtoor  Ranger,  whose  sins  of  heretofore 
intrusion,  if  they  have  met  no  pardon,  must  be  yisited  on  his  master's 
head-^not  his. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  broad  valley  extendine  to  the  eastward  of  FKzeconrt,  and 
on  the  aides  uf  the  irre^lar  htlfs  which  bound  it,  stand  sereral  hen-' 
ses  belon^ni^  to  those  small  proprietors,  or  ^ntlemen  fkmers,  whoso 
condition  I  haye  before  slightly  sketched.  One  of  these  residences, 
with  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  had  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  one  Monsieur  Lacourtelle  upon  the  death  of  his  fkther,  hj  whom 
the  property  had  been  acquired  during  the  turmoil  of  the  ReTolntioiiy 
in  what  manner  is  not  important  to  me  or  my  story. 

Mr.  Lneoortetle,  in  following  the  poniuits  of  hnsbafidry  and  thci  chase, 
which  constitute  jilniost  the  only  e.nploymenfs  of  persons  of  his  station* 
had  hot  little  leisure  for  the  culttvotion  of  refinements;  and  an  indilKsr- 
ence  to  every  thin^  bejond  the  necessaries  of  life,  moral  and  physical, 
was  the  natural  consequence.  He  was  a  hardy  independent  jnan,  witft 
a  rough  hnnd,  ready  to  open  for  a  friend,  or  close  upon  a  foe ;  and  a 
heart,  which  though  it  might  lie  fillow  for  a  season,  was  ture  to  yield  n 
full  crop  of  feeling  when  moistened  by  charity,  and  warmed  by  dFed- 
tion ;  but  he  wss  not  one  of  those  men  whose  habitnal  course  of  thought 
and  action  stamps  on  them  the  broad  signet  of  benetolence,  And  marka 
them  out  to  their  fellows  as  objects  of  involuntary  lave  and  veneration. 
There  was  a  hursh  uncdni promising  monner  about  Mr.  Lacourtelle,  in* 
herited  from  the  revolutionary  roughness  of  bis  father  ;  and  hd  wit 
likely  to  hand  down  as  much  of  it  to  Lucien,  his  only  remaining  son,  as 
was  capable  of  resisting  two  very  powerful  pafsiona,  which  distinguish- 
ed the  youth,  and  which  act  more  than  any  others,  perhaps,  to  sol\eil 
both  mind  and  manners.  These  were  love  and  vanity.  I  place  them 
in  their  proper  order  of  recedente  here,  rather  from  an  estimate  of  their 
moral  value,  than  to  mark  their  station  in  the  mind  of  Lucien  ;  for  with 
him  the  latter  was  most  powerful,  perhaps  from  having  firmly  enshrined 
itself  within  him  ere  the  influence  of  the  other  came  in  contact  with, 
and  shook  its  pre-eminence. 

The  number  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle's  sons  had  dwindled  by  variott  castf-' 
alties  from  six,  an  usually  large  qaahtSty  for  a  French  family,  to  the  en* 
just  mentioned.  He  never  had  a  daughter ;  but  Valene,  his  sister's 
child,  had  always,  from  her  birth*  supplied  the  place  of  one,  and  held 
in  Mr.  Lucoortclle's  afiections  a  station  as  high  as  was  occupied  by  hit 
ofibpring.  Having  married  when  young,  he  was  left  a  widower  as  early 
at  most  men  become  husbands ;  and  not  having  been  peculiarly  happy 
in  the  wedded  state,  he  had  no  inclination  to  parchase  a  second  ticket 
ia  the  same  lottery.  His  affections  became  consequently  fixed  on  hit 
son  and  neice,  but  not  with  that  intensity  which  generally  results  from 
the  loss  of  one  dear  object,  in  rertrence  to  those  left  behind.  There 
was  a  sort  of  selfishness  mixed  with  the  good  nature  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle, 
which  made  the  latter  feeling  need  a  stronger  effort  to  development,  than 
is  necessary  with  those  of  more  spontaneous  kindness.  He  thought 
nM>re  of  his  farm  and  bis  field  sports,  than  of  bio  son  or  his  nieeo ;  and 
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while  the  former  were  coltiTated  with  care  and  perseTerance,  the  latt«r 
were  left  to  nalore  and  chance,  two  dangeroaa  goideii  for  yoath  and 
beaotj.  The  conaeqaenee  was  ohvioQs.  The  innnte/^f/tn/^x  (wboee 
ezii>tenee  no  philoaopher  will  diipate),  took  the  coorae  which  the  aex 
and  circomatancea  of  each  prepared.  The  boy  tan  wild  and  reative — 
the  girl  grew  aeositive  and  aby.  He  sent  his  thonghta  and  feelings  all 
abroad  on  the  fir  aea  of  lifej  while  kera  became  concentrated  and  dt^ 
mestie,  retiring  from  such  wide  development,  within  that  haven  of  so* 
closion,  where  the  heart  of  woman  bads  and  blo«oma,  like  the  flower 
that  sends  its  odor  from  tho  abude. 

Althoagh  dtfiering  thus  widely  in  mai^y  points  of  character  and  tem- 
per, there  were  some  feelings  which  seemed  common  to  both^-rwannth 
of  heart,  generosity,  hamanity,  and  above  all  things  a  strong  reciprocal 
affection.  Never  were  two  children  more  fondly  attached  to  each  oth- 
er ;  and  bad  there  been  any  one,  saffioiently  interested  or  observant 
habttnally  with  them,  it  would  no  doubt,  have  been  sorely  and  easilv 
foretold  what  their  c^hitdisth  fondness  would  in  time  ripen  into.  As  it 
was,  left  wholly  to  themselves,  they  had  only  to  love  each  other  with 
all  the  warmth  of  infantine  regard  ;  and  the  one  woman  servant,  and 
the  man  who  perf«>riited  the  indoor  offices  of  the  fnmily,  forming  togeth- 
er Mr.  Lacoartelle''s  scanty  household,  were  alone  the  coarse  but  pleased 
obaervers  of  the  children's  attachment.  Mr.  Laconrtelle  attended  to 
the  carea  of  his  farm,  and  enjoyed  the  relaxationa  of  the  chase,  whil« 
the  youthful  companions  followed  the  course  of  scanty  education,  glean- 
ed at  the  village  school,  and  revelh  d  in  the  unrestrained  enjoy menia  ai^ 
forded  by  the  rural  retreat  in  which  they  lived. 

The  growth  or  a  childish  attach mfBut  is  a  trite  subject,  often  treated  of, 
and  presenting  in  almost  every  ease  the  same  symptoms.  I'he  amalga- 
mation of  tempers  and  dispositions,  impercepiibly  taking  place  betweea 
two  charactera  originally  distinct,  and  even  opposed,  is  a  process  aa  nnt- 
nral,  as  the  junction  of  sap  and  fibre  between  branches  of  diflOerent  treea 
engrafted  together  ;  and  though  in  infancy  they  rnny  look  the  very  same, 
■till  in  the  ripening  season  the  foilage  and  the  fruits  betray  the  discrep- 
ancy, and  excite  wonder  at  the  mysterious  union  between  objects  so  rad- 
ically unlike  :  and  so  it  was  with  Valerie  and  Lucien.  Little  variety 
was  noticed  from  the  cradle  upwards,  till  at  the  mysterious  age  of  fifteen, 
or  somewhat  earlier,  the  rapid  revolution  of  nature  began  and  ended  en 
the  observers  had  thought  of  remarking  that  common  development, 
which  realizes  the  fiction  of  an  iastant  growth  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood. Lacien  did  really  seem,  at  this  season  of  change,  to  have  paaaed 
at  once,  over  all  the  usual  gradations,  which  murk  the  feelings  and  man- 
ners of  boys  in  general,  i  know  not  whether  to  call  this  prematurity - 
or  vigor  of  mind.  1'he  first  carries  with  it  the  gt;rms  of  decay  in  the 
very  efibrt  at  distinction,  and  such  could  not  certainly  be  discovered  in 
Lucien'rt  bodiry  or  mental  traits.  He  was  tall,  well  formed,  and  strik- 
ingly handsome  ;  and  an  early  consciousness  of  his  personal  advan- 
tages gave  to  his  whole  air  that  forward  bearing,  which  often  paaaes  for,, 
if  it  be  not  auperiority  of  ntind.  This  cortamty  of  poSi<essing  in  his 
very  looks  a  ptiasport  to  adiiiiraiion,  added  new  force  to  the  energies  of 
bia  ardent  temperament,  and  pushing  him  even  tiefore  the  station  whioli 
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to  att  a  slill  more  prominent  part  than  that  required.  ConscioosnOM  of 
intellect,  nnalHed  with  thoio  eiternal  advantagee,  which  philoaophy ' 
vainly  labors  to  depreciate,  may,  and  does  on  many  occasions,  prodace 
the  same  effect ;  bat  genius  itself  often  shrinks  before  the  comely  bally, 
who  looks  down  on  its  possessor  from  an  elevation  df  half  a  foot. 

Allied  with  this  self-satiiified  feeling,  thos  acting  opon  Lacien,  was  an 
overweening  vanity,  its  natural,  hot  not  inevitable  associate,  for  a  man 
may  know  his  advantages,  without  forgetting  himself.  Bat  in  this  in- 
stance memory  was  treacherous  in  proportion  as  conscioosness  whs  acute ; 
and  Lacien,  in  short,  believed  that  in  person  and  mind,  and  in  all  the 
exercises  to  which  both  were  sahject  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  action,  hb 
could  not  have  a  rival :  this  was  becaa^c  he  heui  not  one.  He  was  by 
far  the  most  active,  expert,  and  ready  of  his  school  companions,  while 
he  remained  at  school ;  and  when  he  gave  up  his  attendance  there,  to  as- 
sist his  father  in  the  superintendence  of  his  estate,  he  became  quickly 
remarkable  for  his  proficiency  in  all  the  field  sports  which  the  neighbor- 
hood allowed.  Thos,  to  his  sufficient  knowleidge  of  his  own  laoguagd. 
and  the  capabilities  of  reading  and  writioff  it  well,  he  added  an  ample 
proficiency  in  dancins,  fencing,  shooting,  m  riding  at  the  ring,  in  play- 
mg  qaoits  and  nrne-pms  ;  and  in  every  fete,  or  fair,  or  dueasset  for 
leagnes  aronnd,  Lacieti  was  adre  to  be  the  most  admired  of  all  the  lads 
that  entered  the  lists  df  rttstic  sports. 

The  striking  specimen  which  Luclen  afforded  of  the  genosof  natkmal 
character  to  which  his  belonged,  would  have  been  incomplete  had  it  not 
displayed  the  martial  propensities  «  hich,  at  the  period  of  his  boyhood, 
so  strongly  distinguished  his  countrymen,  tt  was  then  the  meridian  of 
the  empire's  greatness.  Wagraip,  and  Aasterlitz,  and  Jena,  had  sent 
forth  from  the  cannon's  mouth  the  proclamations  of  its  glory.  The 
remotest  villsjres  of  France  vibrated  to  the  sounds,  and  Lucien  was 
not  the  last  of  her  gallant  youths  whose  heart  bounded  at  each  new 
blast  fVom  Victory's  trumpet.  At  that  period  every  young  man  in 
France  seemed  bom  a  soldier.  The  feeling  that  they  were  destined  to 
arms,  was  common  to  all.  Their  fathers,  and  all  those  of  the  genera- 
tion to  whom  they  were  succeeding,  either  were  serving  in  the  armies 
or  had  served,  llie  whole  p«ipulation  was  imbued  with  military  ardor, 
and  to  be  insensible  to  it  was  not  to  be  a  Frenchman.  The  conse- 
quence was,  as  all  travellers  in  France  must  have  observed,  a  half 
chivalrous,'  half  barbarious  impetuosity  of  manners,  in  which  urbaq- 
itjr  seemed  to  be  thought  inconsistent  with  valor.  The  feeling  of 
property,  of  possessing  a  stake  in  the  great  fame  then  playing,  of 
having  a  land  to  fight  for,  not  in  name  but  in  fact,  was  another  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  tJie  pride  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  French  sol- 
dier ;  and  ths  conscription,  that  dreadful  drain  upon  the  population, 
was  almost  looked  on  as  a  necessary  support  to  national  nonor,  and 
the  only  wortliy  path  to  individual  distinction.  Such  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  aspect  in  which  it  appeared  to  such  bold  spirits  as  Lucien 
Lacourtelle,  and  the  majority  of  the  youths  who  had  not  yet  shared 
the  horrors  to  which  it  led  its  victims.  But  the  vanity  of  Lucien 
Was  perliaps  more  powerful  than  any  other  feeling  in  filling  him  with 
ft  passionate  desire  for  a  military  career.    He  gave  his  fancy  full 
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■cope  to  fevel  in  the  aatUipated  iriamphs  of  fiao  dotho^,  laoa, 
broidery,  and  feathers.  He  marked  the  ffrowin^  ■ymmetry  of  hie 
own  form,  nzed  at  the  fine  features  which  his  lookinc-f  lass  revealed, 
cafcuUted  the  coming  harv4>8t  of  beard  and  mustachios,  and  never 
did  a  prisoner  long  more  ardently  for  tbe  barsting  of  his  dungeoB;- 
door,  toaa  did  Lucien  for  Uie  day  which,  completing  his  eighteenth 
year,  would  make  him  competent  to  the  slavery  of  beiag  drawn  for 
a  soldier- 
When  the  longed-for  day  arrived,  and  the  swaggering  importanoe 
of  Lucien  seemed  at  its  height,  he  found  out,  as  is  usually  the  < 
with  human  wishes,  that  in  the  attainment  of  one^  he  had  only 


till  called  out  for  service  he  might  as  well  have  remaiAed  a  child  for 
ever. 

The  day  of  drawing  lots  under  the  conscription  laws  was  not  loqg 
in  coming  rouitd.  These  calls  for  blood  were  now  each  year  more 
frequent.  Vietory  on  victory  was  purchased  by  whole  hecatombs  of 
men.  The  years  which  had  pasii^d  had,  long  ere  they  begun,  fur- 
nished their  quotas  of  recruits,  and  ere  these  bad  time  to  run  their 
brief  career,  and  perish  for  the  conqueror's  glory,  new  drafts  were 
made  for  the  years  to-  come ;  and  this  system  went  on  with  such 
frightful  rapidity,  that  the  school  room  and  the  cradle  were  threaten- 
ed with  anticipated  mortgages  to  supply  the  fierce  expenditure  of 
war.  Had  the  curse  of  conquest  Iain  much  longer  upon  Frmoee. 
even  unborn  babes  would  have  been  the  right  of^  despotism,  and 
mothers  would  have  prayed  for  the  reversal  of  nature's  laws,  and 
loathed  the  hour  in  which  they  brouarht  forth  a  male  child,  anleas 
deformity  or  disease  gave  hope  of  its  escape  fxom  the  general  doom. 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  village  of  Flizeeoort  presented  a  striking  piotuxe  of  mixed 
animation  and  unhappiness  on  the  wished  for  morning,  when  Lucien 
presented  himself  with  the  other  young  men  of  the  commune^  to 
tempt  the  chances  of  the  fate  he  lotaffed  for.  At  an  early  hoar  the 
street  was  thronged  with  the  inconsiderate  youths,  their  anxious  par- 
ents and  relatiyes,  and  an  assemblage  of  indiflerent  speotators,  con- 
sisting of  those  veterans  who  had  already  gone  through  the  test,  and 
9f  individuals  who  ftom  various  causes  were  exempted  from  the 
risk.  A  large  proportion  of  females,  actuated  by  varied  emotions  of 
solicitudes  miade  pp  the  prowd  that  thronged  round  the  office  ol  tbe 
QM>Jprf  APd  p^epsed  for  entrance  into  this  place  of  doom.  The  vil- 
^gp  ftmc^oparief  $>ccvfried  their  etb9w-fihaurs.  the  nherry4ree  backs 
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Uid  nuh-bottonu  of  which  «ap|»orted  a  mtma  of  rustic  dignity  amply 
proportionate  U>  tliat  which  filled  the  costly  state  chairs  of  the  capi- 
tal itself.  The  business  of  the  day  was  entered  on  with  as  much  so- 
lemnity as  tUough  the  imperial  council  charoher  had  been  the  scene 
of  trial ;  and  the  sentence  of  fate  from  the  petty  magistrate  was 
looked  for  with  as  much  respect  as  though  the  lips  of  the  emperor 
were  about  to  utter  the  decree. 

Silence  being  proclaimed,  tlie  names  of  those  liable  to  serve  were 
loudly  called  la  alphabetical  order^  and  one  by  one  they  stepped  up 
to  the  magisterial  table^  put  forward  their  hands,  drewiorlh  from  the 
vase  containing  the  numbers  that  one  which  decided  for  the  time 
their  hopes  and  fears,  and  filed  off  immediately  to  the  right  or  left, 
^pursuant  to  the  chance  vyhich  pronounced  them  conscripts  or  free- 
men. 

Varied  and  mteiesfing  w«re  the  exhibitions  of  feeling  which  tuok 
iplace.  Some  of  these  young  men,  hurried  away  by  Uie  factitious 
impulse  of  military  ambition,  danced  and  leaped  with  joy  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  luck  which  made  them  soldiers.  Others,  struck 
with  anguish  at  the  sentenoe  that  toi«  them  from  their  happy  homes, 
coold  sccrcely  muster  pride  or  courage  swffictent  to  preserve  them 
from  some  unmanly  show  of  grief.  Again,  there  were  seen,  among 
those  who  had  escaped  the  lot,  <either  the  violent  expression  of  real 
or  feigned  reeret,  or  the  unbounded  display  of  natural  delight  One 
^outh  rushedinto  the  open  arms  of  his  rejoicing  mother — another 
embraced  his  anxious  and  trembling  sweet-heart — a  third  vowed  a 
pilgrimage  of  grateful  thanks  to  the  patron  Saint  who  had  pn^served 
4um  to  his  parents.  Nor  were  these  outward  Indications  of  joy  or 
ffrief  confined  to  the  young  men  alone.  Lf>ud  bursts  of  hysteric 
uuiffhter,  or  piercing  laraenlations  from  relatives  and  friends,  follow- 
ed the  declaration  which  pronounced  the  fate  of  each  new  name  ; 
-and  as  Lucien  Lacourtelle  strode  forward,  with  panting  anxiety,  to 
answer  the  call  upon  him,  he  was  stopped  hy  the  falling  body  of  a 
poor  woman,  who  sunk  down  in  strong  convulsions,  as  the  preceding 
jMme,  that  od  her  favorite  son,  was  followed  by  the  announcement  of 
4L  number  within  those  limited  for  service,  and  which  consequently 
iorced  him  Awav. 

But  Lucien  felt  for  the  moment  injSifferent  to  all  hut  his  own  sen- 
sations. Burning  with  impetuous  ambition,  he  thought  only  of  the 
long  career  of  opening  glory  which  he  saw  before  him.  Danger  was 
not  for  a  moment  presented  to  his  view.  His  heart  beat  high  with 
hope,  and  he  felt  his  face  flushed  as  he  presented  himself  at  the  ta- 
ble. He  rapidly  passed  his  finders  through  his  curling  locks,  and 
looking  round  in  conscious  satisuction  at  the  admiration  which  his 
heau^  excited,  he  stood  erect,  with  an  expression  of  countenance, 
half  smiles,  half  firowns,  and  he  put  his  hand  boldly  into  the  vase. 
The  chances  that  he  would  have  drawn  a  number  above  that  required 
for  service  were  considerably  enhanced  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
lad  who  preceded  him  having  been  below  it  It  was  not  likely  that 
two  successive  lots  would  have  met  the  same  luck.  The  by-stand- 
ers,  therefore,  uttered  many  an  exclamation,  meant  to  encourage 
JLucien,  giving  assurances  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.    But  he,  with 
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the  common  feeling  that  leade  mankind  to  believe  in  what  thej  wieb 
tor,  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  he  should  draw  one  of  the  nnni« 
bers  he  desired ;  and  he  listened  with  impatient  eZ]>eetation  to  the 
slow  and  cautious  tones  of  the  wary  Qrvmer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  the  numbers  and  announce  them  as  they  were  drawn  and 
hauded  to  the  mayor,  and  finally  passed  into  his  hands.  The  num- 
ber was  proclaimed.  It  was  below  the  mark — and  Lucien  was  con- 
sequently a  conscript.  An  ezpressioii  of  astonished  regret  broke 
firom  some  individual  in  the  crowd,  and  was  echoed  loudly  through 
it.  ^^  Vive  V Empereur  r*  cried  Lucien,  striking  the  table  with  his 
open  hand,  then  waring  his  hat  above  his  hesd,  and  stamping  on  the 
floor  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  command  an  according  shout.  His 
bold  demeanor  and  manly  tone  produced  the  effipct  he  desired,  and  a 
general  repetition  of  his  enthusiastic  exclamation  shook  the  onaeeus- 
tomed  and  white-washed  walls  ol  the  mayor's  cottage  chamber. 

Lucien  filed  off  to  the  little  inner-room,  where  sat  the  council  of 
revision,  consisting  of  the  agents  for  the  conscription  and  the  surgeon 
appointed  to  examine  the  young  soldiers,  and  see  that  no  physical 
impediment  debarred  them  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  **fbod  for 
poWder,**  or  a  mark  for  bullets. .  Lucien  was  pronounced  perfect. 
The  surgeon  declared  him  a  model  of  symmetry  ;  the  agents  regis- 
tered his  name  in  their  muster  roll ;  and  the  serjeant  who  was  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  levy,  embraced  him  with  a  brotherly  delieht, 
and  made  him  by  anticipation  a  field  marshal  of  France.  He  uen 
tied  a  bunch  of  tri-colored  ribbons  round  his  hat ;  and  Lncten,  thus 
distinguished,  sallied  out  into  the  street,  where  a  number  of  curioiM 
and  interested  rusties  waited  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  each 
new-drawn  recruit. 

A  murmur  of  regret  mixed  with  admiration  of  Lucien *s  bold  de- 
meanor and  handsome  appearance,  was  heard  in  the  crowd  as  he 
pushed  through  with  a  haughty  air ;  and  he  passed  on,  reffardless  of 
their  kind  expressions,  but  not  insensible  to  the  admiration  fie  excited, 
and  which  never  fiuled  to  command  his  attention.  He  walked  quick- 
ly onward,s  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left— soon  cleared  tlie 
long  street  of  whiclLthe  village  is  composed,  and  aftei  mounting,  for 
a  little,  the  rising  ground  to  the  north,  beyond  the  extremity  m  the 
street,  he  struck  off  to  the  eastward,  by  the  little  path  which  still 
leads  through  the  pastures  and  meadows  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 

Elated  in  spirits,  absorbed,  not  in  thought  but  in  forgetfhhiess,  a 
twnsation  of  chaotic  confusion  alone  occupied  his  brain.  His  move- 
ments sympathised  with  this  light  unheeding  frame  of  mind,  and  he 
'stepped  forwards  briekly,  following  his  path  over  hill  and  valley, 
With  instinctive  rather  than  reasottiuj^  correctness.  Wholly  wrap- 
ped up  in  this  intense,  but  not  nnfeelmg  selfishness,  he  did  not  ri vjs 
a  thought  to  others,  nor  calculate  for  an  instant  on  the  effect  wlich 
the  news  he  had  to  tell  was  likely  to  produce  on  his  flither  and  Val- 
erie. He  was  insensible  to  the  abruptness  of  his  coming  appearanoa 
before  them,  with  the  badge  of  his  fate  flaunting  and  streaming  from 
his  hat,  and  the  intelligence  of  their  misfortune  in  thus  losinr  him 
evidenced  in  the  exultation  of  his  look  and  manner.  This  might,  in 
a  modest  mind,  have  arisen  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  its  own  i»- 
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portwMe,  not  belieying  the  happiness  of  other»  to  be  dependent  in 
itfl  fate,  and  conae^iuently  overlook infftfae  eflect  it  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  each  was  not  the  cause  of  Ltocien's  inconsiderate  bearing. 
He  knew  full  well  bis  own  value,  and  made  no  under  estimate  of  his 
importance  in  the  feelings  of  his  father  and  his  cousin  ;  and  his  tem- 
porary forgetfulness  of  Uium  was  solely  an  effect  of  the  selfish  van- 
ity which,  till  that  hour,  was  the  leading  impulse  of  his  character. 
But  as  he  rapidly  approached  the  house,  and  suddenly  raising  bis 
eyes,  caught  its  full  view  before  him,  the  recollection  of  its  occu- 
pants, of  himself,  and  of  the  rtlative  positions  in  which  they  all 
stood,  flashed  across  his  mind.  Ue  snatched  bi»  hvt  from  his  head, 
tore  the  ribbons  from  around  it,  and  thrust  them  into  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  passed  his  hand  for  a  moment  over  his  flushed  and  throbbing 
brow,  and  endeavoring  to  compose  himself  to  a  more  calin  demeanor, 
be  walked  towards  the  hease  with  a  firm  but  measured  step. 

But  be  was  not  unobserved  From  a  window,  looking  down  upon 
the  lawn  hc$  had  just  entered,  and  the  hazel  copse  he  had  emerged 
from,  a  pair  of  anxious  eyes  had  watched  and  closely  marked  those 
actions  of  his  too  dilatory  sense  of  delicate  consideration.  Valerie 
had  been  long  waiting  his  approach,  long  even  before  he  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  to  return.  But  when  affection  is  on  the 
watch,  reason  is  an  unheeded  time-teller.  Before  it  was  possible 
that  the  business  of  the  conscription  could  have  been  well  beguo  at 
Flixecourt,  Valerie  had  taken  her  station  in  the  room  which  com- 
manded the  path  leading  front^  it,  in  that  state  of  restless  hope  insejt- 
arable  from  expectancy,  and  her  bright  eyes  sent  their  glances  fsr 
across  the  fields,  as  if  their  at^-action  had  power  to  draw  along  the 
viewless  object  of  their  search.  From  the  same  universal  weakness 
pf  oar  nature,  the  belief  in  what  we  desire,  which  had  filled  Lucien 
with  a  presentiment  that  he  should  be  drawn  for  the  conscription, 
Valerie  had  alt  along  indulged  the  expestation — almost  the  conviction 
-^that  he  would  not.  The  actual  dread  of  such  a  calamity  had  nev- 
er once  crossed  her  mind,  but  she  could  not  shake  off  a  feeling  of 
nervous  and  knawing  insecurity,  which  is  almost  as  agitating  as  ap- 
prehension, and  to  some  minds  worse  than  certainty.  She  did  not 
suffer  under  the  fear  of  ill,  but  she  wanted  to  be  assured  of  good; 
and  in  this  state,  more  passive  but  more  trying  than  the  very  knowl- 
^  edge  of  the  worst,  her  anxious  heart  told,  in  redoubled  palpitations, 
a  talse  account  of  time. 

At  length  she  saw  him  coming.  She  marked  the  agile  bound  with 
which  be  sprang  aeoross  the  stue  that  divided  the  coppice  from  the 
lawn ;  and  she  read  in  his  quick  and  forward  air,  security  to  her 
hopes,  to  Iter  happiness,  and  to  him.  A  fiiint  scream  of  joy  burst 
from  her,  and  she  rose  from  her  seat  to  fly  towards  him.  But  she 
caught  his  sudden  pause,  as  the  house  seemed  to  fix  his  attention. 
She  marked  the  harried  and  agitated  movement  with  which  he  tore 
the  ribbon  from  his  hat  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom^ — and  the  agonis- 
ing quickness  of  affection  too  plainly  seized  upon  the  rest.  The 
whole  story  of  his  fate  and  her's  seemed  told,  and  the  broad  volume 
of  afiliction  was  self-opened  to  the  deep-searching  glance  of  instan- 
taneous grief.    Valerie  tottered  to  a  chair.    A  sickness  of  heart  sue- 
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ceeded  to  its  momentary  ezpansioi^.  She  felt  the  Blood  rasfi  fiosf 
her  freezing  cheeks.  Her  eyes  »wam.  But  she  bud  a  fine  and  rig' 
oroas  mind — and  even  in  this  stage  of  acute  and  sudden  sufferinff, 
she  rose  up  against  the  weakness  which  Bhe  could  not  avert.  To 
meet  LucLen  was  the  immediate  impulse  of  her  recollection  ;  in  joj 
or  in  wo,  her  fiist  movement  was  towards  him.  She  therefore  slow- 
ly and  with  faltering  steps  quitted  the  room ;  ^vt  when  she  reached 
'  the  stairs,  she  was  forced  to  pause,  and  lean  against  the  banisters,  for 
support  from  the  faintness  which  returned  upon  her  more  overpow- 
eringly  than  at  first.  She  heard  Lucien's  step  as  he  approached  the 
house — she  saw  him  open  the  door  and  enter — she  marked  liim  coming 
towards  her — she  felt  herself  folded  in  his  arms— but  she  seemed  riv- 
eted to  the  spot  where  she  stood ;  her  tongue  cleaved  to  her  mouth, 
her  sight  began  to  fail,  she  heard  not  even  the  accents  of  his  voice — 
and, for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Valerie  fainted  away. 

The  rustic  habitation  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle  was  not  accustomed  to 
this  so  common  occurrence  in  the  elegant  mansions  of  fashion.  The 
enerva;tiona  of  refinement  had  not  reached  the  nerves  of  its  occu- 
pants ;  but,  as  has  been  seen,  feeling  did  not  hold  a  less  mighty 
sway  within  their  hearts.  Lucien  confounded  and  shocked  by  thie 
spectacle  of  Valerie's  pale  and  insensible  form,  lost  for  a  while  all 
thought  of  self,  and  with  hurried  movement  he  bore  her  down  stairsL, 
and  into  the  little  parlor,  which  was  the  common  sitting-room  or  the 
family.  He  threw  open  the  window,  and  applied  cold  water  to  her 
forehead,  and  forced  some  into  her  lips.  A  less  confident  mind 
would,  in  such  a  moment,  havej>rompted  an  immediate  call  for  help; 
but  tliat  of  Lucien  contained  none  of  the  elements  of  weakness, 
which  in  times  of  difficulty  or  peril  seems  to  lean  for  support  on  oih> 
ers.  He  never  thought  of  asristaoce  but  such  as  he  could  himself 
afford  ;  and  as  Valerie's  eyes  opened  wildly  upon  him,  he  endeavor- 
ed to  bring  her  back  to  consciousneas  by  sounds-of  the  most  soothing 
endearment. 

Called  thus  into  life,,  the  lovely  girl  soon  revived,  and  a  sense  of 
her  sitnatlon  and  of  hie  came  rapidly  upon  her.  As  she  recollected 
all,  a  shuddering  crept  aeross  her  fr.une,  and  she  felt  ainking  again  ;. 
but  she  was  saved  from  this  relapse  by  a  copious  fTood  of  tears — that 
dew  of  the  heart,  which  waters  the  parched  feelings  and  saves  the 
mind  from  withering. 

<<  Dear  Valerie,"  said  Lucien,  **  what  is  the  cause  of  this  I  are  you 
ill  indeed,  or  is  this  but  emotion  at  my  return .'" 

-'Your  return — your  return,  Lucien  ?  Oh  f  do  not  think  to  de- 
ceive me — I  know  you  are  going  from  us  forever !'' 

"  My  dearest  girl  what  can  have  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head  * 
Forever!  what  a  frightful  word.  Come,  come,  you  have  me  wit5 
you  still — you  see  I  am  come  back.*' 

**  Do  not  think  to  deceive  me  Lucien.  You  are  come  back,  but  to 
leave  us — and  to  part  with  you  at  all,  seems  forever."' 

**  But  why  suspect  all  this,  my  Valerie — I  have  not  told  |Ou  this 
ill  news  ?" 

*'  Yes,  yes,  you  have— this  has  betrs\j^ed  you — I  saw  you  hide  it 
here  !" 

With  theie  words  she  drew  the  boiich  ef  ribbootf  from  hia  boaosk^ 
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ttressed  it  between  h»  handt,  laid  her  head  upon  the  table,  and,  sob- 
bing convulsively,  abe  bathed  the  gaudy  emblem  with  her  tears. 

Luden  was  utterly  astonished.  He  had  a  strong  ailection  for  his 
eousin,  bis  playmate,  his  earliest  and  almost  his  only  friend.  He  was 
conscious  ot  her  affection  for  him — ^but  he  had  never  till  that  moment 
auspected  that  she  loved  him,  and  never  knew  till  then  what  it  was  to 
love.  He  had  not  thought  of  analyzing  the  feelings  which  Valerie 
bad  excited.  He  had  been  happy  when  with  her,  but  not  wretched 
while  away.  His  attacHroent  seemed  that  of  relationship  and  habit, 
bnt  hia  hei etofore  security  left  bim  ignorant  of  what  it  really  was. 
He  had  till  then,  held  kiwueif  a  more  prominent  place  in  his  own 
consideration ;  bnt  the  speaking  events  of  this  awakening  scene  told 
him  irresistibly  that  the  supremacy  of  self  was  at  an  end. 

Perhapa  the  most  intoxicating  feeling  of  the  mind  is  the  first  con- 
Tieljon  of  being  truly  loved.  To  one  of  Lucien*s  temperament  tt 
was  almost  insupportably  delicious.  All  tboaght  of  suffering  or  sor- 
row vanished  before  it.  An  exulting  consciousness  filled  his  breast 
Be  knew  and  ielt  at  the  same  instant  that  all  the  calm  and  brotherly 
feelings  he  had  believed  in,  were  no  looser  hia.  A  magic  touch  Jiad 
changed  the  dull  compounds  into  paaaion's  brightest  ore,  and  the 
heart  s  alchymv  had  gained  its  utmost  triumph.  He  pressed  Vale- 
rid*8  hand  in  his.  He  held  her  to  his  bosom,  and  felt  her*s  throb  like 
it.  A  whirlwind  of  new  sensations  rushed  through  his  breast  and 
heart,  which  revealed,  like  another  landscape  at  the  melting  of  its 
■nowybrain.  The  chill  pure  covering  of  friendship  dissolved  m>m  his 
Feil,  the  bursting  germa  and  blossoming  delights  that  had  been  work* 
ing  their  silent  unsuspected  growth  beneath. 

liueien*s  first  seaaationa  was  one  of  unbounded  happiness.  He 
felt  a  proud  glow  of  importance  on  his  cheek  and  brow.  He  gazed 
OB  his  companion,  kisoed  off  her  teara  as  if  no  bitterness  was  in  Uiem, 
held  her  in  his  arms  with  a  triumphant  pressure,  and  devoured  with 
eager  eyes  and  new  bom  feelings  the  ripening  form  and  eloquent 
feaUirea  of  the  lovely  |[irl. 

Valerie  had  jnst  attained  the  earliest  stage  of  womanhood.  She 
was  about  a  year  younger  than  Lucien,  and,  like  him,  perhaps  more 
ndvanced  in  person  and  in  feelings  than  the  generality  of  voung  per- 
sons of  the  aame  age.  Witbont  knowing  why,  she  had  utterly  be- 
£n  to  feel  a  reserve,  an  awkwardness,  a  something  she  could  not  de- 
e,  in  Lneien's  presence,  and  a  sensation  still  more  puzzling  while 
he  was  away.  Natorally  Deserved,  she  seemed  to  shrink  still  farther 
within  herself-— the  only  retirement  left  as  a  deeper  shelter  from  her 
habitual  seclusion.  This  timidity  bad  been  rapidly  growing  upon 
her ;  and  now,  preoaed  in  her  cousin's  arms  for  the  thousandUi  time, 
•he  trembled  with  an  unknown  sense  of  fear  and  shame ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  hia  looks  grew  warmer,  and  his  words  more  glowing,  the 
nndoYeloped  sense  of  female  modesty  overpowered  her  with  ita  mys- 
lio  and  embarraaaing  force. 

They  marked  emSn  other  in  mute  and  reciprooal  surprise.  She 
could  not  eomprehend  his  air  of  happineaa,  at  the  moment  of  part- 
iag,  perhaps  for  ever.  He  waa  aatoniahed  at  her  coldness,  while  he 
caemed  to  be  transported  to  a  world  of  ummagined  bUas.    There  were 
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no  words  for  them ;  but  by  cfegrees  they  interchangied  idetftf  tbt^mglt 
a  medraiR  leaa  decei^ive,  for  k>oks  and  sighs  spoke  a  faingaage  that 
rarely  lends  itself  to  guile. 

After  an  internal,  whose  duration  they  could  not  tbennelres  have 
told,  Locien  appeared  by  deg^rees  to  ha^e  recQyered  the  mastery  orer 
speech.  He  made  many  faint  and  ineffectual  eflbrts  to  express  h'w 
sentiments,  but  he  could  for  many  minutes  give  atterance  bat  ta 
monysylTables^  or  short  and  common-phce  phrases.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  saying,  with  many  a  pause  between  the  words,  and  with 
impassioned  looks  and  gestures  filfed  up  each  chasm. 

"  Can  it — can  it  be  possible  Valerie  ?  I>o  yon  feel  all  this  for  m«  ^ 
Alt  this  deep  sorrow  at  losing  in«  f" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do,  Lucien,  mere  a  hundred  times  than  I  cair 
or  would  express.  My  heart  is  almost  breaking  st  the  thought  of 
your  leaving  me — «*,  I  would  say.     What  will  youf  father  ** 

*^  Dearest,  dearest  Valerie,  let  tis  not  think  of  him — ytt.     I  am  so 
delighted  to  find  that  you  love  me,  so  surprised  at  the  way  in  whicir 
/  love  you,  that  I  can  think  of  nobody  nor  nothing  but  you.    And 
you  do  love  me  as  much  as  this,  quite  as  much  as  this  r' 

**  As  much  as  is  pos.sib1e — as  much  as  I  could,  or  ought  dear  Lu- 
cien," murmured  the  blushing  girl,  confused  and  abashed  at  the 
growing  warmth,  and  increasing  pressure  of  her  cousin. 

"  As  you  ought  f  and  how  much  is  that,  Valerie  ?  Ought  there  to 
be  any  bounds  to  your  affection  ?  Should  you  not  love  roe  as  much 
as  ever  you  can — more  than  ever  you  did — more  than  any  one  ever 
loved  another,  except  as  I  love  you  f  Tou  should  and  will  love  me 
this  way,  Valerie — tell  me  that  you  do.'' 

^*  I  cannot  say  all  I  feel,  Luoien — •!  hope  I  de  not  love  yoo  loo 
much.'* 

"  Too  much,  too  much  !     No,  no,''  answered  he,  kissing  her  a) 
most  to  affection,  "  that  is  impossible.     We  must  love  each  other, 
even  more  than  this,  my  own  Valerie.    There  most  be  no  bounds  to 
what  we  feel,  and  think,  and  say  to  one  another.    I  feel  as  I  never 
felt  before " 

*'  So  do  I,  I  am  sure,"  said  Valerie.  **1  hope  in  heaven^  I  leel 
rightly  and  correctly." 

*'  Good  God  :  what  do  you  mean,  Valerie  }  What  are  yoQ  afraid  of 
— why  do  you  shrink  from  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,  Lucien — but  I  believe  I  am  afraid  of  yt>H 
— or  of  myself  perhaps — I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me 
My  brain  is  reeling  round,"  and  here  she  laid  her  head  upon  hie 
shoulder,  and  sobbed,  and  wept,  in  a  burst  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
shame,  and  fear. 

This  deep  display  of  emotion  brought  Lucien  to  himself.  A  new 
feeling  rose  upon  him,  an  awakened  sense  of  propriety  and  respect 
towards  her,  which  he  irresistibly  obeyed  without  stopping  to  denne. 
He  imprinted  one  calm  kiss  upon  her  forehead — and  eently  disengag" 
ing  her  from  bis  embrace,  he  placed  her  again  upon  her  chair  ;  then 
sat  down  upon  another  beside  her,  and  with  trembling  hands  he  held 
one  of  hers  firmly,  but  not  ungently  clasped,  while  he  poured  forth 
in  unstudied  phrase  the  feelings  that  rushed  warm  and  rapidly  from 
his  heart. 
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CHAPTEa  IV, 

During  the  early  part  of  the  important  day  jiiei  described,  and 
while  the  pair  mcMt  interested  in  ita  results  were  occupied  as  hafl 
been  seen,  Mr.  Lacourtelle  was  following  his  usual  avocations  on  his 
farm — bat  not  in  his  usual  careless  and  common-place  frame  of  mind. 
He  was  not  so  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  son,  involving  as  it  did 
his  o«vn  interest,  as  not  to  know  that,  on  that  day  he  ran  the  risk  of 
being  torn  from  his  home,  and  deprived,  at  once,  of  his  liberty  and 
of  the  power  of  rendering  his  need  of  assistance  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  little  property  that  in  the  course  of  nature  ought  one  day 
to  be  his. 

Mr.  Lacourtelle  had  never  been  drawn  for  the  conscription.  His 
early  marriage  had  saved  him  from  the  liability,  and  by  continual 
good  luck  he  had  previously  escaped  the  fatal  lot.  Emboldened  by 
his  own  escapes  he  had  calculated  with  almost  certainty,  that  Lucien 
woold  not  be  unfortunate  enough  to  draw  a  number  against  which 
the  chances  were  three  to  one.  Under  this  impression,  be  saw  his 
■on  sally  out  in  the  morning  to  the  ploce  of  trial,  and  he  himself 
went  forth  without  uneasiness  on  the  subject.  For  a  couple  of  hours, 
be  quietly  continued  his  superintendence  of  what  was  going  forward, 
and  gave  his  orders  as  unconcernedly  as  though  the  culture  of  His 
fields  had  no  contrast  in  the  blfK>d-stained  scenes  of  many  a  ravaged 
waste,  to  act  in  some  of  which  his  only  child  might  be  at  tiiat  mo- 
ment doomed.  The  tolling  of  a  bell,  that  speaking  token  of  the 
flight  of  time,  is  perhaps  the  thing  of  all  others  the  most  frequently 
^TOctive  in  rousing  the  thoughtless  or  the  reflective  to  a  sense  of  the 
things  that  are.  In  ^e  present  case  it  was  the  deep  tone  from  the 
belfiry  of  Flixecourt  that  awoke  Mr.  Lacourtelle  to  a  recollection  of 
what  affected  him  so  nearly. 

*<  One  o'clock !  "  cried  he,  in  surprise,  as  the  single  note  came  yi- 
brating  upon  the  air.  "  Is  it  possible  !  '*  and  he  examined  bis  watch, 
for  a  confirmation  of  hjs  doubts  or  the  accuracy  of  the  warning  jost 
giycn.  <*  So  late  !  why  the  drawing  must  be  over  by  this  time — it 
was  to  have  began  at  twelve  precisely.  I  must  go  to  mee.t  him — he 
will  be  anxious  to  oome  up  to  the  bouse,  and  set  our  minds  at  rest. 
Not  that  I  have  been  uneasy — no,  no.  Foh !  there  can  be  no  fear  of 
him.  Thirteen  to  be  drawn  for  the  commune  out  of  fif\y -two—that 
is  more  than  three  to  one  in  favor  of  his  escape.  No,  no,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear — ^yet — perhaps  -it  might  chance — but — let's  see,  let's 


About  half  of  these  expressions  were  addressed  to  the  men  around 
him,  the  other  half  to  himself,  as  he  quitted  the  field  and  walked,-  in 
constantly  growing  speed,  towards  the  house.  Littte  by  little  his 
confidence  diminished,  and  his  anxiety  increased ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  garden  gate,  which  led  towards  the  rear  of  the  house,  he 
■topped  for  a  moment,  to  wipe  his  brow,  and  remove  the  collateral 
evidence  of  his  uneasiness,  too  plainly  stamped  upon  his  looks.    He 
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entend  the  hoaie  by  the  kitthen,  where  tiM  irontMn  mtfwUl  wMpn-^ 
]Mriiur  her  soup  and  ragotU  for  dinner,  unconacioos  of  the  leene  of 
mixea  distreae  and  delight  that  had  been  for  lonie  time  peaaing  in  the 
parlor.  Had  ahe  known  it,  her  eulinarr  dntiea  Woold  not  haye  been 
•o  leiaarely  performed,  for  ahe$  like  tne'  tfederalitr  of  aeryania  in 
France,  had  a  deep  intereat  in  the  affairs  ofthe  familj  she  iiyed  with, 
nor  did  her  employen  feel  tbcinaelyea  degrraded  bj  her  preaoMing'  t« 
oonaider  herself  entitled  to  loye  aa  well  as  to  aerre  tbein.  She  "wm^ 
not  aware  of  Lucien^a  return  fVom  Flixeeonrt ;  and  Mr.  Laooiirtell» 
opened  the  door,  and  walked  tnto  the  room  where  he  and  Valerie  ast, 
unconacious  ofthe  kind  of  tete-^t-tete  he  mternipted,  and  umexpttVtd 
bjr  the  couple  of  whom  it  waa  composed. 

Hia  abrupt  appearance  waa  aa  atartlin^  to  them,  aa  wn  their  &»» 
looked-for  presence  to  him.  A  moment  of  eonfnaion,  almost  e^oii 
to  what  guilt  itaelf  might  haye  caoaed,  auffuaed  the  cheeks  of  Valerio 
with  crimson,  and  the  aource  of  her  tears  aeemed  at  once  dried  wp. 
JLucien  felt  a  mixture  of  emotions,  in  which  criminality  eertaiajy 
had  no  part,  but  the  yery  feeling  of  concealment  ia  to  an  ingenvook 
and  unpractiaed  mind,  eyen  on  a  point  in  itself  innocent,  sofleieMt 
to  giye  an  api>earance  of  dime.  Lncien  therefore  looked  as  if  hii 
newly  founa  secret  was  at  once  discoyered,  and  aathoogh  its  betmyvl 
had  coyeied  him  with  infamy.  But,  fortaaately,  the  |irsyi<Mio 
anxiety  of  his  father  did  not  giye  htm  time 'for  acnte  remark,  nor  nK 
low  him  to  place  any  bad  constrnction  on  the  embarraasmeiit,  whieh 
might  have  justified  the  worst.  Mr.  Laconrtefle  saw  only  the  oo«- 
firmation  of  the  doubts  as  ts  Lucien'a  aafety,  which  had  in  his  owtt 
despite  been  creeping  upon  him.  He  suspected  nothing  moie,  omI 
only  gaye  a  new  proof  or  the  egotism  with  which  the  mnMi  paaMM^ 
by  external  sources  of  reasoning,  to  accotmt  from  those  within  it,  Ihr 
facta  that  are  out  of  itfl  control.  Hia  audden  cortitade  of  wluit  fcs 
had  ao  lately  beliey^d  so  improbable,  filled  him'  with  an  nnwootod 
agitation,  and  all  the  warm  and  afibctionate  feelinga  of  hia  natarcv 
aroae  in  unusual  diaplay. 

**  Good  Grod  !  "  cried  he,  stopping  suddenly,  and  Io<Aing  at  Loci- 
en,  '*  1  suspected  this.  Something  told  me  it  was  so^-wSat  a  »!». 
^rtune  for  us  all !  '* 

There  was  yery  much  of  sorrow  and  nothing  of  amer  in  this 
apeech  ;  but  Lucien  and  Valerie  both  saw  only  a  wrathral  reprowA 
on  the  countenance,  that  in  reality  expressed  deep  grief,  'l^h&y 
thought  for  the  instant  of  but  one  thing  to  be  snspeeted.  The  ift- 
fltinct  of  new  born  loye  told  them  that  secrecy  was  Ms  chief  ohsavs^ 
and  its  sensitiyeness  whispered  that  diaooyety  inyoltod  desti  notion. 

Lucien  in  hia  confusion  attempted  to  atammor  some  words  Im 
knew  not  what — but  a  quick  return  to  his  presence  oi  mind,  oo». 
yinced  him  that  silence  waa  the  aafeat  eonrae  Ibr  a  wMlo.  Ho  did 
not  therefore  interrupt  hia  father  aa  he  went  on ;  and  a  Ml  wsight 
fsemed  taken  from  his  heart,  and  that  of  Valerie,  aa  they  dlsooyow^ 
the  real  bearing  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle't  regret. 

**  Do  not  attempt  to  deny  ibe  fact,  my  boy,nori!i9iik  I  aata  not  idite 
to  support  the  shock,  bad  as  it  is.  But  what  ill  |ack !  TobodmwnOo 
yery  first  time  !    My  poor  child,  and  must  yon  be  torn  ftom  at  \  Wli«t 
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can  I,  ivhai  can  Valerie  do  in  our  loneliness?  It  is  indeed  a  great 
affliction — great  ill  lack.  Kiss  me,  Lucien,  kiss  me  Valerie — I 
never  dreamt  of  this.  I  was  too  secure  in  the  happiness  of  having 
JOQ  both.  I  did  not  know  how  happy  I  was— I  wanted  this  stroke 
of  fate  to  show  me  what  I  enjoyed,  only  by  making  me  lose  it.  So, 
Locien,  you  are  drawn — a  conscript— a  soldier .'  Aye,  Valerie,  yon 
may  well  weep  over  those  cursed  ribbons,  that  were  not  wanting  to 
tell  me  the  truth.  I  knew  it,  even  when  1  was  persuading  myself  it 
Gonld  not  be." 

"  It  is  true,  my  dear  father,'*  said  Lncien,  drawn  back  by  his 
lather's  grief  to  a  sense  of  his  own  situation,  and  with  his  wonted 
lacility,  forgettinir  a  while  the  suffering  it  involved,  **  It  is  true  I 
am  a  soldier,  and  entering  on  a  career  of  honor  and  glory  lor  a< 
all."  • 

**  Honor  and  glory,  my  brave  boy  !  But  what  is  to  become  of  me 
and  Valerie .'  '*  and  here,  overpowered  by  the  suddenness  and  force 
of  parental  suffering,  he  could  not  suppress  the  tears,  which  had  long 
lain  frozen  in  his  commonly  unsusceptible  bosom.  This  extraordi- 
nary display  of  sensibility  deeply  affected  Lucien,  who  took  one  of 
his  father's  hands  in  his  and  affectionately  kissed  it,  while  Valerie, 
sympathizing  but  too  painfully  in  her  uncle's  sorrow,  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  completed  a  group  of  genuine  distress— one  of 
thousands  at  the  same  time  displayed,  in  the  country  scourged  by 
military  glory.   - 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  over  m  sadness,  but  not  unmixed  with, 
bright  gleams  of  hope  and  sunbright  visions  of  happiness  to  come. 
Mr.  Lacourtelle,  after  some  short  time,  left  the  children,  as  he  called 
them,  or  the  lovers,  as  we  must  designate  them,  to  themselves.  And 
thus  left,  thev  soon  abandoned  themselves  to  the  flood  of  new  sensar 
tions  which  irresistiblv  hurried  them  away.  Valerie's  reserve  dis- 
solved before  the  ardour  of  Lucien.  She  listened  to  the  glowing 
language  in  which  he  gave  utterance  to  his  passion,  and,  by  degrees, 
lost  all  sense  of  pain  in  frankly  avowing  her  own.  While  thus  hur- 
ried on,  the  sudden  recollection  of  Lucien's  situation,  their  approach- 
ing separation,  the  dangers  he  was  about  t6  run,  the  dreary  blank 
which  was  to  surround  her,  came  upon  her  with  tenfold  anguish' ; 
and  she  shudderingly  hid  Ifer  head  in  his  bosom,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
frightful  Images  wnich  burst  upon  her  view.  She  was  again  re-as- 
aured — again  forgetful — and  again  terrified,  by  fears  which  possess- 
ed too  much  the  consistency  of  truth  to  be  treated  as  mere  fancies. 
Lucien  therefore  combated  them  with  all  the  force  of  natural,  yet 
boyish  reasoning — and  thus  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Lacourtelle  was  almost  wholly  alone.  He  retired  to  his  own  cham- 
ber, where  he  remained  for  several  hours  seated  at  his  secretaire 
with  pen  in  hand,  in  some  deep  calculation  of  ways  and  means,  or 
pacing  the  floor,  with  an  anxious  tread  that  kept  time  to  the  agitated 
feelings  below.  The  dinner  was  a  matter  of  mere  form,  and  the 
early  vegetable  supf>er  was  placed  on  the  table  as  usual,  but  taken 
off  again  untasted  More  than  half  the  night  was  consumed  before 
any  one  thought  of  bed,  and  the  rest  passed  over  without  the  aid  of 
sleep. 
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Lncien  nMe  Mrijr,  hmving  previoiuly  henrd  hm  hihei  get  np  and 
iBave  hii  foom ;  and  •&  i^oiiur  down  stain  bimaelf  h«  was  aaqf>rise4 
|o  learn  thai  Mr.  LaoourtBlIe  had  some  time  before  mounted  his 
l^rae  and  ridden  away,  leaving  word  for  Lucien  and  Valerie  that  be 
btd  goiie  to  Amiens,  and  would  not  return  before  night.  WhateTex 
might  be  the  sudden  business  that  called  him  away,  the  young  couple, 
thus  oooe  more  left  to  themselres,  most  heartily  rejoiced  in  his  ab- 
«ence ;  and  they  oould  scarcely  believe  it  powible,  when  the  well* 
known  trot  of  the  old  horse,  and  Mr.  Lacourtelle's  arrival,  told  them 
that  the  da^F  was  gene. 

Mr.  Lapourtelle  was  affectionate,  but  silent  and  thoughtful.  Ha 
lelired  early  to  lest,  evidently  fatigued  and  ill  at  ease  in  mind.  La* 
Men  and  Valerie  were  unwilling  to  disturb  him  by  inquiries  as  to  the 
business  of  bis  journey  *,  and  long  after  he  retired  they  contincd  to 
oetnfuias  the  night  in  deep  debate. 

Worn  out  by  the  agitation  of  tbe  previous  days,  Lucien  slept 


heavily  the  iblTowing  morning,  and  be  sprang  from  bed  with  a  and** 
ing  the  sun  fuU  riren,  and  recoJlecting  that  this  waa 
Mmb  last  Bay  he  baa  to  spend  at  home.    On  the  next  the  sergeant  waa" 


den  pang  at  seei 


t*  BBwreb  with  his  little  band  of  eonscripts  ftom  Flixecourt,  and  this 
tlone  was  left  to  Lucien  to  make  his  preparations  for  departure.  He 
htastsned  below,  ajad  found  ViJerie  waiting  for  him  in  the  parlor,  her 
i^es  betmying  the  sleepless  night  she  had  passed,  and  her  agitalioa 
proving  who  in  able  she  was  to  support  this  last  sad  day  of  pcepaiatioau 
MOiea  laaiaed  with  surprise  that  his  &ther  was  again  gona  to 
A.quena»  and  could  not  repress  an  expression  of  aatonishment  that  he 
liad  chosen  to  pass  tkia  day  firom  liome.  But  Valerie 'a  kindliness 
9k  spirit  found  a  re«dy  reason,  in  her  uncle's  wish  to  be  spared  tl|e 
yttin  of  the  previous  hours,  which  are  even  worse  than  that  of  partp 
jng,  and  Lucien  was  easily  reconciled  to  what  left  him  anotiier  uBr 
broken  day  whoily  ta  Valerie  and  love. 

Amidst  all  her  sorrow,  the  considerate  and  soothing  attentiona  of 
her  sex  did  not  abandon  tbe  amiable  gifl.  With  a  method  and  care^ 
ftilnesa  worthy  of  the  most  tranquil  state  of  mind,  she  prepared  idl 
the  objects  destined  to  form  the  scanty  provision  of  Lucien*s  knajp- 
•aek.  '  Luoien's  vanity^  was  deeply  wounded  when  he  had  time  rar  * 
veflection,  and  read  carefully  over  the  undignified  list,  given  to  bioa 
by  the  sergeant,  of  articles  which  he  was  to  carry  on  his  back. 
Brushes  for  cleaning  Ins  own  shoes  brought  no  actual  sense  of  de|fr%- 
dation,  as  French  philosophy  is  easily  reconciled  to  any  services  per- 
formed lor  one's  aelf.  '  But  what  most  hurt  his  pride  was  the  linut«- 
lifini  of  ffntr  skirts  in  this  shabby  inventory.  His  father,  like  moet 
people  of  his  class  in  France,  had  full  three  times  as  manv  dc«ens  of 
tbie  luxury.  Luoien  himself  had  a  large  stock,  independent  of  his 
right  of  inheritance  to  his  father's.  He  could  not,  tlierefore,  resist  a 
blush  of  humiliation  as  he  saw  Valerie  arrange  four  of  the  best  aad 
finest,  with  tiie  collars  and  frills  worked  in  Jier  own  neatembroiderj. 
From  his  own  confession^  this  was  his  first  feeling  of  distaste  to  the 
eareer  he  bad  so  lately  gloried  m,  and  the  wound  it  gave  to  his  self 
consequence  was,  for  the  moment,  more  poignantly  felt  than  eveik 
the  misery  of  the  morrow's  parting     For,  by  a  strange  commiKtUBe 


«f  motWee  &nd  feeling*,  that  very  parting  contained  the  elenienta  of 
consolation.  The  frequent  insufficiency  of  eventa  that  are  close  to 
as  to  excite  emotions  as  strong  as  those  that  spring  ftatn  anticipation 
or  memory,  was  fully  exemplified  on  this  occasion.  The  anguish  of 
separation  from  her  whom  he  now  found  himself  to  loye  so  dearly, 
seemed  to  fall  with  a  deadened  and  stupiiying  w^fglit  upon  him ; 
while  the  triumph  of  possessing  her  heart,  the  l<>oked-for  jot  to  hi 
t^U  in  the  reception  of  her  letters,  the  delight  to* he  awakened  by  the 
perusal  of  his,  the  importance  of  the  conviction  that  she  lived  al-^ne 
for  him,  the  very  certainty  of  tlie  pain  his  absence  woold  eause  hMT^ 
contributed  to  give  an  additional  swell  to  the  tide  of  vaing1oriou$neai 
that  h<;aved  his  mind,  and  raised  ift  above  the  level  of  its  umnedtalft 

tuflering 

Valerie's  feelings  were  of  unmitigated  wo.  flhe  saw  only  liie  a«* 
tQa]  reality  of  the  scene  befbre  her.  The  eertain  aspect  of  LaeieA''^ 
departure  was  too  painfully  clooe  to  allow  of  distant  ameiiorations  ii 
soften  its  effect ;  and  if  she  did,  for  an  inatant,  carry  her  tboughte 
^yond  it,  it  was  only  to  wiCfadimw  them  ftom  the  desolate  waste  sif 
bneltness  which  broke  upon  her.  She  ooold  not  hear  up  aganuft 
^i«,  and  warm  drops  of  mitow  from  her  full  eyes  iKdewed  evei^ 
otject  which,  with  aflbetioaate  care,  ahe  had  selaetad  finr  her  lomerv 
wants.  Tli6  V^ry  lock  of  hair  deatined  aa  an  amulet  to  hang  u^pon 
his  breast  was  soaked  in  tears. 

All  was  arranged— 4he  minuieat  trifle  was  agaan  and  again  exam* 
teed;  loany  superflnotis  mck^naoks,  too  ansigaiicantfor'a  aeUtcr'0 
comfort,  were  added  by  Valerie,  and  proudly,  yet  kindly  Dejected  hf 
Lucien  ;  subjects  of  conversation  exhausted,  yet  woi)4b  fkei  flowingt 
when  tlie  day  closed,  and  might  eel  in  without  aay  appearance  of 
•Mr.  Lacourlelle.  This  absence,  atsadii  a  time,  was  strasge  beyond 
ittMigitting.  The  hours  .were  counted  by  Idaeien  »m4.  Valerie,  with 
inereasing  anxiety  and  agstation.  Tk»  oioon  roaa  and  sunk,  t;^ 
•tftara  gliipmered,  twiojcled,  and  hid  themselves  firom  the  /norning 
fight,  which  came  upon  the  loyeaa,  to  iflid  thwn  pi^e  ajpd  wio^hc^ne. 
The  servants  had  passed,  like  them,  a  night  of  amyous  Wfaichin^; 
and  the  whole  party  weae  lOut  of  the  ^ouae  by  a»n  rise,  distributed 
on  the  knolls  and  rising  grounds,  with  anxious  eyes  ;lurn«d  in  tiha 
-direction  by  which  the  &r-sougbi  fihth^c  aild  mtfih  JmA  mMt^r  should 
MlurB. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Valerie  kd^  Lacien  itood  together  on  an  eminence  that  roM  above  thtf 
garden,  and  overlooking,  at souie distance,  the  landscape,  the  chief  femr' 
tvrcs  of  which  I  attempted  to  aketoh  in  the  opening  pagei  of  this  tale. 
The  newly  rinen  ann  had  tinged  the  whole  wiih  his  splendent  coloring, 
aad  the  aoft  grey  tints  of  dawn  gave  a  melancholy  effect  to  the  still  and 
misty  scene.  The  yoang  lovers  gazed  open  it  ;  be  with  feelings  sofleu- 
•d  and  snbdaed  ;  the  with  a  tenderness  of  wo,  not  inspired  by,  bat  in. 
harmony  with  the  material  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Their  looks  wen 
tamed  towards  the  roed  leading  from  Amiena«  hot  their  thoughts  flew 
far  beyond  Its  visible  limit  ;  for  in  th^  direction  lay  the  ronte  traced  o«t 
ibr  the  conscripts,  fw  that  which  they  were  to  follow,  in  search  of  the 
army,  of  victory,  and  fame.  While  tlie  lovers  gased  thos,  some  a  sate 
rceolleotion  now  and  again  rousing  them  from  their  reverie,  and  making 
them  torn  to  each  otho'  with  a  closer  expression  of  attachment,  the  me- 
tic  popoistion  of  the  vaUeys  around  b^an  to  fill  the  air  with  the  harmo- 
ny of  morning  sooods.  The  voices  of  the  hosbandmen,  the  songs  of 
birds,  the  bleating  of  cattle,  the  bom  of  insects,  were  mingled  together. 
The  smoke  rising  op  from  scattered  cottages  and  hamlets,  gave  a  aoA- 
ened  animation  to  the  pastoral  scene— and  every  thing  of  sight  end 
■oond  combined  to  bring  most  painfolly  to  Luoien's  mind,  the  atmoe- 
pbere  of  innocence  and  peace  be  was  going  to  abandon,  for  tbe  tnmioita 
and  perils  of  tbe  world. 

While  he  mased  on  the  scene,  and  Valerie  bnng  andly  oo  his  arm,  a 
startling  and  terrible  soand  broke  apon  them.  It  was  that  of  a  drnia, 
beaten  in  rattling  defiance  of  all  the  qaiet  it  disturbed,  and  of  iodiflbr- 
ence  to'  the  tortaring  nseociatioas  of  thought  which  it  aroused.  Lusiem 
almost  sprang  from  the  ground  when  his  ear  caught  the  long  roll,  which 
he  knew  for  the  fummons  to  him  and  his  fellow  eouacripis  throughoot 
the  neighborhood. 

'*For  Heaven's  sake,  Lueien,"  cried  Valerie,  **wbat  moves  joe  ao  ? 
Oh,  say  what  it  is.*' 

**  Do  you  not  hear  the  drum,  my  own  Valerie  ?  My  hour  is  come — 
that  is  the  call  which  orders  me  away.  1  have  but  little  more  of  lioM 
at  my  command.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  house.  I  must  not  seem  unpre- 
pared when  the  serjeant  arrives." 

Valerie  trembled  with  agitation.  She  did  not  attempt  to  >pe^-  She 
could  with  difficulty  walk  ;  but  summoning  all  abehad  leA  of  reoolutioa, 
and  supported  by  Lueien,  she  reached  the  house.  With  hasty  prepaie- 
tion.  Lueien  got  his  things  in  order.  He  had  no  assistance  from  Valerie, 
who  sat  in  silent  affliction  on  a  chair  beside  him;  nor  from  either  of  the 
servants,  as  both  man  and  woman,  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  signal, 
oontinoed  abroad  searehing  for  their  master's  approach,  and  were  thea 
diverted  from  the  more  serious  contomplation  of  her  son's  departure. 

'*  Here  becomes  I"  cried  Lueien,  lookinc  from  the  window. 
'*  My  uncle— thank  Heaven  I"  murmured  Valerie,  faintly,  and  riain^ 
fiom  her  ebair. 
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^  I^,  ho,  dM  my  tkthei^-only  ifM^  Mije&nt,  AccompAnwd  by  iba^  or 
Sve  of  the  conscripu — of  tiiy  folioMr-coldiers,  VHletie.^* 

Viilerie  hn4  Mthing  to  reply,  and  sunk  down  Hgfiin  apon  her  tent. 

Ilie  rnttliagof  the  drttiii  vnta  now  heard  in  quick  approach,  and  the 
oerfnant  with  hia  Iblktwera  oiitiie  forward  in  fantantic  movement,  dizened 
4Nit  with  ribhona,  and  the  recmita  dinplaying  that  half-miHtary  co«tume 
end  aoldier  like  air  that  ae^ma  to  sit  on  them  more  eaaiiy  than  on  the  vet- 
erana  of  other  nationi,  or  at  leaat  of  oars.  A  rode  cuarae  choms.  of  a 
Mng,  wna  ahooted  by  the  groop  as  they  advanced,  either  thooght- 
tesa  or  wishkig  to  be  thought  so.  The  serjeant  Boorished  hia  cane,  and 
twiated  hia  nmatachioa,  andencooraged  the  young  soldiers  by  all  the  ex- 
oiting  trickery  of  an  ezpenenced  qaack.  Lncien  came  to  meet  them 
tX  the  door,  welcomed  them  with  an  airof  gaiety — and  was  for  an  instant 
animated  into  somewhat  of  hia  late  (eelingB,by  the  profose display  of  the 
ieijeant*s  badges  of  honorable  aervtee  and  reward,  and  by  the  apparent  or 
real  reckleaaneas  of  the  conacrtpta.  He  briefly  explained  his  pergonal 
readiness  to  march,  only  begging  the  seijeantto  enter  the  boose  and  wait 
«  while  for  hia  father's  return,  without  which  be  declared  be  could  not 
|>oasib1y  start. 

The  aeijeant,  with  a  doe  display  of  courtesy  and  condescension,  ad- 
mitted the  plea,  and  entered,  leaving  the  yoashfijl  aspirants  on  the 
meadow  before  the  doOr,  jumping  ronntng  and  gnmbolling,  to  show  at 
once  the  lightness  of  their  heels  and  hearts.  An  hour  or  more  psfsed 
over  in  this  way,  the  Serjeant  running  on  in  praise  of  a  soldier's  life,  in 
promises  of  fame,  and  in  descriptions  of  battles,  which  almost  turned 
Lacien's  bend  with  pleasore,  and  made  poor  Valerie  sick  at  heart,  fiat 
Laeien's  attentions  reverted  soon  again  into  their  nator-il  channel.     He 

Siive  all  hia  care  to  her,  and  no  longer  lent  his  ear  to  the  Serjeant,  who, 
ke  any  other  actor  with  a  heedless  audience,  got  weary  and  impatient, 
Examined  his  watch  with  peevish  gesture,  and  declared  that  the  hoar  of 
flaarching  eould  be  no  longer  delayed.  Ere  Lucien's  rising  insubordina- 
tion had  time  to  exhale  in  angry  vapors,  the  servants  both  came  running 
in,  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  their  moutning  faces,  and  announced 
Hr.  LacoartelIe*8  approach.  In  a  moment  more  be  was  really  seen,  preo- 
0iog  his  foaming  and  jaded  horse  op  the  straight  avenue  of  elms  tl'St  led 
from  the  road,  and  all  the  lookers  on  were  sorpriaed  to  observe,  that  he 
carried  behind  him  an  additional  pair  of  legs,  while  the  face  of  a  airanger 
was  visible  over  bis  shoulder. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  the  person  behind  him  sprang  actively  from  the 
cropper,  and  as  sooo  as  he  reached  the  ground,  made  a  simple  but  rather 
graceful  salatatron  to  the  group  before  him,  marking,  with  the  common 

Kliteness  of  his  countrymen,  bis  notice  of  Valerie  by  aparticalarly  gal- 
it  obesiance.  He  was  at  first  little  heeded  by  any  of  the  party,' and 
least  of  all  by  her.  Her  whole  attention  was  given  to  her  ancle,  who 
dnmounted  from  his  horse  with  a  less  active  movement  than  his  fellow 
passenger,  and  when  fairly  on  the  gronnd,  he  received  the  welcomes 
which  were  showered  opon  him,  with  a  conntenanoe  in  which  pleoBoio 
•bowed  its  victory  over  fatigue. 

<*My  dear  ancle,"  sobbed  Valerie,  <<  I  aqi,  indeed,  rejoiced  at  yonr 
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ratorn — bat  what  eoald  baTe  kept  yoa  till  the  momeot  of  Laeien'ii  de- 
parture— he  18  OD  the  very  pnint  of  seitiog  off." 

'*  Dry  yoar  eyes,  my  dear  niece — he  in  not  setting  off — not  going  to 
move.  Do  yon  think  any  thing  could  have  kept  me  away  bat  to  keep 
bim  here  ?  Come  Locien,  my  boy,  kiaa  yoor  ^iber  once  again — ^yoa 
are  not  to  be  lorn  from  as  yet.*' 

A  scene  of  real  embracing  here  took  place,  not  the  mere  cheek-to- 
cheek  salutations  of  ludicrous  formality,  but  the  hearty  hug  of  pa- 
rental energy  on  the  one  part,  and  the  ardent  pressure  of  young  af- 
fection on  Se  other.  But  there  was  a  difference  still  greater  be- 
tween the  manner  of  Mr.  Larcourtelle  and  hip  son's.  The  faihers'a 
had  that  of  positive  certainty  in  the  happiness  he  gvre  vent  to^ 
while  Lucien  showed  that  bewildered  air  which  proved  him  to  take 
be  good  news  upon  credit.  Yalecie  was  almost  overcome  by  the 
sudden  change  irom  sorrow  to  joy,  but  she  eagerly  asked  her  uncle, 

*^How  is  this  ?  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  uncle  ?  Liucien  does 
not  leave  us?     For  Heaven's  sake  explain — who  has  saved  him  ?" 

"This  fine  lad  here,*'  answered  he,  seizing  the  stranger's  hand 
and  cordially  shaking  it.  "This  gallant  fellow,  who  has  become  his 
substitute,  who  goes  for  a  soldier  in  his  stead  and  gives  us  all  back 
to  i«»y  once  more." 

The  stranger  here  brought  so  fully  to  notice,  stood  carelessly 
looking  on  with  no  air  of  conscious  merit,  for  the  services  thoa 
vaunted.  He  was  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  neither 
good  looking  nor  the  contrary,  somewhat  rough  in  appearance,  plain 
in  his  dress,  and  altogether  putting  forth  no  striking  claims  to  at- 
tenrion.  But  Valerie  at  the  time  considered  bim  as  worthy  of  every 
possible  distinction.  It  was  one  ot'  those  moments  of  the  heart's 
supremacy,  when  thought  and  criticism  are  obscured,  and  when  even 
the  stridi  rules  of  common-place  decorum  are  forgotten.  Acting  on 
the  impulse  of  the  instant,  and  abandoning  the  line  of  etiquette 
,which  manners  prescribe  to  young  French  women  of  all  classes,  sbo 
flew  towards  this  unknown  saviour  of  her  happiness,  and  stretching 
forth  her  hand,  she. addressed  him,  with  almost  breathless  rapidity, — 

**Oh,  Sir  !  let  me  thank  you — do  pray  accept  my  gratitude — yoa 
know  not  how  happy  you  have  made  mc- you,  have  preserved  us 
from  despair.     How  generous,  h9w  good  you  muH  be  !'* 

She  was  checked  in  her  rhapsody  by  a  rather  confused  air  in  the 
youMg  miin,  who  seemed  to  receive  her  address  with  the  awkward- 
ness of  conscious  overpraise.  She  stbpped  suddenly,  afraid  she  bad 
gone  too  far,  and  her  blushes  were  reflected  on  the  stranger*s 
cheeks. 

"You  must  not  deceive  yourself.  Mademoiselle,*'  said  he,  "or 
rather  let  me  undeceive  you — you  owe  me  no  thanks.  Tlie  man 
who  sells  himself  for  money  deserves  no  gratitude — I  have  had  my 
price. 

There  was  an  uncouth  tone  in  this  speech,  and  in  the  manner  of 
speaking  it,   that   made   Valerie  start  bock.    The  young  man  follow- 
ed her  with  his  looks  as  she  retreated  towards  h«*r  uncle  and  Lucien, 
and  he  se«*med  anxious  to  make  his  eyes  atone  for  the  abruptneos 
of  his  tongue.     Lucien  disliked  his  •  manner  of  gasing  afVer  her ; 
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mnd,  endeavoring  to  compoiie  his  conlSicting  thoughts,  he  asked 
hw  father  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction.  Mr. 
Larconrtelle  replied  briefly  that  the  joung  man  had  consented  to 
become  a  substitute  for  the  conscription,  aAer  he  bad  almost  given 
up  th^  hope  of  procuring  one,  on  so  sliort  a  notice,  and  for  any  thing 
approaching  a  reasonable  recompense.  Lucien  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance almost  orerwhelmned  with  delight  at  the  news  of  his  escape  ; 
for  in  the  anguish  of  parting  from  Valerie,  he  forget  for  the  time  am- 
bition, giorv,  vanity,  self.  But  when  he  reflected,  ev<?n  for  a  moment ; 
it  was  no  more — a  sudden  pang  shot  through  him,  of  mixed  reproach, 
mt  thus  shrinking  from  his  duty,  and  of  shame  at  suffering  hit 
fatJjer  to  buy  him  off*;  for  he  knew  well  that  his  means  were  very 
limited,  and  that  the  sum  paid  for  a  substitute  must  have  been,  under 
the  circumstances,  enormous.  Man  was  at  that  epoch  ^  merchan- 
dise of  monstrous  price.  Following  the  course  of  his  impetuous 
thoughts,  Lucien*8  first  impulse  was  to  inquire  the  sum  thus  paid  for 
his  release,  and  to  decide  on  refusing  hfs  liberty  if  it  were  to  cost 
his  father  dear. 

'  «*Tell  me,  father,"  cried  he,'  "tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what  have 
you  agreed  to  give .'" 

*»No  matter,  no  matter,  my  boy — ^yoa  are  free — the  money  is  not 
worthpa  thought.'* 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  though,  if  you  are  to  be  the  the  sufferer.  Pray  tell 
me  the  sum  you  are  to  pay." 

"The  matter  is  at  an  end,  Lucien.  Ask  no  more  these  trifling 
questions." 

**From  you  then  I  must  demand  this  infbrmtion,"  exclaimed  Lu- 
cien, haughtily  turning  to  the  stranger,  "you  will  not  refuse  to  name 
the  STun  paid  to  you  ? 

"Ten  thousand  francs, '  calmly  answered  he. 

'^Ten  thousand!"  repeated  Lucien  three  or  ii>UT  tiroes.  **fmpos8i- 
ble  -ten  thousand  francs  for  yov !  Buch  a  sum  is  ruinous  to  mj 
Ikther.  Never  can  I  consent  to  these  terms.  My  dear  father,  how 
could  you  accede  to  them  }  And  yov,  how  could  you  expect  to  ask 
fsuch  an  exorbitant  sum  .'*' 

^'Because  less  would  not  get  my  father  out  of  goal." 

A  deep  blush  mantled  on  the  cheeks  of  Lucien  while  this  unhesi- 
tating answer  seemed  to  convey  a  bitter  reproach  to  the  contrast  his 
own  conduct  formed.  He  could  not  resist  the  unjust  sentiment 
which  rose  up  in  his  mind,  of  instantaneous  dislike  to  the  individual 
thus  brougl^t,  as  it  were,  into  opposition  with  him.  Turning  ab- 
ruptly to  his  father,  he  again  exclaimed, — 

"Father,  1  will  not  be  a  party  in  this  ruinous  proceeding.  I  know 
you  cannot  pay  this  sum,  and  1  should  therefore  be  only  placing  you 
m  the  position  from  which  it  appears  this  individual  has  relieved  hi$ 
father.  Valerie,  one  more,  one  last  farewell ;  I  must  not  consent  to 
this." 

"It  is  too  late,  my  dear  boy,**  said  Mr.  Larconrtelle,  deliberately, 
*Hbe  money  is  paid.*' 

"That,  my  dear  father  cannot  be — I  know  you  possessed  no  saoh 
«um.*' 
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<*I  tell  yon,  Luc'ien,  it  is  all  anmnged.  My  old  fiieiui^  Bonimrdp, 
the  noUrj  of  Amiena,  procared  ine  the  monej.  I  baw  spent  tbvee 
days  and  nights  in  thoughts  and  efforts  to  complete  the  business,  and 
thank  Heaven  it  is  done  at  last^  and  not  too  late  I  The  moae;  \m 
paid/ 

**Ye8,  and  my  lather  free,"'  said  the  stranger.  **Sb  nothing  is 
now  to  be  done  but  to  let  me  depart  with  this  worthy  serjeant  and 
these  smart  lads,  my  lei  low-soldiers.'* 

The  serJ4>ant,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  and  somewhat  iaft* 

Citient  spectator,  now  stepped  forward^  and  demanding  from  Mt. 
arcourtelle  more  particular  information  on  the  sobjeet  of  this  ez* 
change,  received  from  the  latter  all  the  document*  and  authority 
which  justified  him  in  resigning  his  claim  on  Liucien  and  accepting 
the  volunteer.  He  was  evidently  much  dissatisfied  at  having  lost 
the  handsomest  of  hia  recruits,  but  he  had  no  excuae  of  objection  to 
the  substitute,  and  no  pretence  for  murmur  from  the  regularity  of 
the  documents  presented  to  him. 

Valerie  was  an  agitated  but  still  an  accurate  observer  of  thiaseene^ 
She  knew  Lucien  well  and  minutely,  aad  she  read  truly  all  the  va» 
rious  movements  of  bin  legible  mind ;  but  though  her  main  atten- 
tion waa  given  to  them,  sl^  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  marked  and 
remarkable  bearing  of  the  young  stranger.  She  caught  every  one  oT 
the  few  words  which  had  miten  ficom  £ni,  and  there  waa  somethings 
about  him  wbich  irresistibly  commantfed  her  esteem.  The  mo- 
tives of  his  self-sacrifice  were  alone  sufficient  to  have  secuied  it, 
and  there  was  an  unreasoning  sentiment  also  at  work,  which  inte- 
^eed  without  convincing  her,^  to  honor  and  cherish  the  man  vtha 
had  been,  even  for  his  own  purposes,  the  means  of  saving  her  lover» 
Anxious  to  throw  the  weight  of  her  feelings  into  the  scale  whena 
Lucie n's  fate  seemed  still  balanced,  she  advanced  towards  him,  and 
implored- him  to  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hia  father's  and  her 
happiness.  She  represented  the  money  in  question  as  so  mueh  drosu^ 
and  so  she  tbeught  it,  for  her  young  and  frugal  mind  had  never  yet 
experienced  the  value  of  that  dross,  Lucien^  in  the  rapid  reckoa* 
ing  which  he  mentally  ran  over,  endeavored  to  lessen  to  himself  t4e 
importance  of  the  sum  for  which  his  father  was  involved.  He  was 
not  a  pro£»nnd  calculator — the  amount  at  first  appealed  immense — 
but  he  gave  hia  father  credit  for  prudence^  and  look  as  much  to 
himself  for  industry — and  thus  satisfied  himself  that  this  great 
sacrifice  might  in  some  way  or  mother  be  seon  vedeemed.  Tho 
ixsiuuatiug  tendecness  of  Valerie  throw  a  seductive  veil  aor<M» 
the  galling  feelings  which  rose  uyi,  in  shMue  of  his  retiring  foA 
the  station  which  his  honor  seemed  in  be  pledged  for  his  aain> 
tain  ing.  He  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  prospeet  of  his  owa  dissatis- 
faction and  the  reproach  of  others :  and  he  y  ieldedf  without  further 
murmurs,  to  the  arrangement  which  substituted  the  name  of  Isasft* 
bert  Duflos  for  his,  in  the  Serjeant's  muster  roll,  was  as  it  already  ii» 
the  official  papers  procured  by  Mr.  Lacourtelle. 

Nothing  material  now  retarded  the  departure  of  the  seijeant  and 
his  party.  At  Mr.  Lacourtelle 's  invitation  they  entered  tlie  house, 
and  some  homely  refreshments  were  produced  and  hssttly  partaken 
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of.  The  Serjeant  drank  a  half-bottle  hamper  of  Burgundy  ta  the 
health  of  the  new  reemit.  The  toast,  with  a  warm  wish  for  his  hap- 
pineas  and  safety,  was  pledged  by  if  r.  Lacourtelle  and  the  rest, 
Lucien  himself  not  resisting  the  generous  impulse,  although  he  felt 
mortified  in  the  conviction  that  all  his  pretensions  to  distinction 
were  at  the  time  eclipsed,  by  this  self-devoted  example  of  filial 
duty. 

**And  now,  my  good  friend  Isambert,"  said  Mr.  Lacourtelle,  *4 
must  complete  my  promise  of  equipping  you  for  your  march.  Our 
hurry  at  starting  from  Amiens  this  morninff  left  no  time  for  arrang- 
ing even  a  conscript's  scanty  warilrobe.  Here,  I  see,  is  the  knap- 
sack meant  for  my  son.  Take  it,  just  as  it  is,  ready  packed,  and  I 
dare  say  well  filled,  for  it  has  been  the  work  of  Valerie,  I'll  warrant 
it :  has  it  not,  Valerie  ?*' 

**Ye8,  uncle,  it  has ;  and  1  am  happy  if  ray  bands  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  future  comfort  of  this  gentleman." 

She  blushed  deeply  as  she  spoke ;  Lucien  was  crimson  to  the  ejet^ 
but  he  turned  away  to  conceal  this  appearance ;  and  Isambert  made 
a  short  and  not  ill  worded  acknowledgment  of  Valerie's  kindness. 

^*Now  for  his  cockade/*  said  Mr.  Lacourtelle.  ^'He  cannot  march 
without  this  badge  of  service.     Where  is  it?" 

*'Coroe  then,  Valerie,"  added  her  uncle,  sew  it  quickly  to  that  of 
Monsieur  Duflos.  He  will  not,  as  a  gallant  man  and  a  brave  sol- 
dier, value  it  the  lens,  from  being  placed  in  his  hat  by  the  hand 
which  is  joined  with  a  warm  and  friendly  heart.  Out  with  your 
needle  quickly,  niece — make  haste." 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  cockade  was  fastened  firmly  to  the  side  of 
l8ambert*s  hat,  and  as  Valerie  handed  it  to  him,  applogizing  for  its 
being  moistened  with  her  foolish  tears,  he  pressed  the  ribbons  to  his 
lips,  and  with  a  full  expression,  in  eyes  which  Valerie  discovered  to 
possess  much  meaning,  he  said, 

1  shall  indeed  value  this  cockade  and  promise  not  to  disgrace  it. 
The  tears  which  wet  it  makes  it  still  more  precious,  and  I  may  one 
day  return  it  unsullied  by  any  less  sacred  stain.  I  was  before  but  a 
soldier  from  principle  and  duty — 1  am  so  now  from  sentiment  and 
inclination.  Adieu,  Sir ;  farewell  you,  whose  place  I  fill,  and  whom 
I  shall  endeavor  not  to  dishonor  by  proxy — Mademoiselle,  permit 
me,  I  entreat,  the  happiness  of  pressing  my  lips  to  your  hand." 

Valerie  stretched  forth  her  hand,  timidly  but  not  unpleasedly — for 
Isambert's  words  though  she  took  them  as  mere  phrases  of  courtesy, 
did  not  tingle  disagreeably  in  her  ears. 

**  Forward!  March  I"  exclaimed  the  serjeant  in 'a  tone  leud  enough 
to  have  maaoeuvered  a  brigade.  The  drum  answered  the  command 
— away  went  the  gay  and  tbgoughtless  youths,  in  straggling  and  ir- 
regular movement — shouting,  singing,  and  flourishing  their  sticks. 
Isambert  was  the  sole  exception  to  this  riotous  departure.  He  went 
steadily  lurward,  and  seemed  superior  to  those  vulgar  bursts  of  joy« 
•r  to  its  still  more  contemptible  sfieclation. 

The  family  group  thus  left  behind  stood  for  some  time  looking  after 
tbe  conscripts,  as  they  traced  their  devious  way  across  the  fields 
towards  the  high  road.    Mr.  Lacourtelle  was  the  first  to' enter  the, 
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luMiM ;  YalerU  followed,  ta  preptre  ibr  him  mhm  aolU  aftd  «otflta-e«w 
ble  refresbin^nt ;  aoii  Luciett  fell  his  boeem  bee¥e  mmI  eink  altoMMto^ 
ly,  as  be  poadered  on  the  BkottioA  he  now  filled,  %nd  piei«reA  thm- 
chaucee  be  had  reMgoed. 


GHAFTEJl  VI. 

Id  the  monotony  of  country  life,  with  no  eztraordfnary  erenCH  td^ 
mark    its  prepress,' time  steai»  our  best  days  from  us  unpereerred ; 
and  tboHgh  he  only  tlies  at  b»  it«ci>stom6a  rate,  we  fancy  that  be 
mast  have  added  new  feathers  to  his  winga.     It  may,  then,  be  well 
believed  that,  to  use  the  common  parlance,  several  months  "passed' 
rapidly  over'*  the  heads  of  our  heroine   and  her  lover.     Wkb  her 
they  formed  but  one  bright,  cloudless  day  ;  each  mlnufe  of  which  was 
■pent  in  communings  with  her  own  heart,  and  au  interchange  be> 
tween  its  seosatiomi  and  those  of  kit.     Happy  m  the  certainty  of  hl» 
being  with  her,  grateful  for  the  good  fortune  which  preserved  hfm  to 
her,  she  sought  for  no  drawbacks  to  delight  in  the  past,  nor  pictare* 
1(1" decrease  in  what  was  ta  come.     Loving  and  beloved,  the  object  oT 
her  pa89ion  constantly  with  her,  this  seeming  sameness  did  not  tlt6 
her.    She  feh  no  want  of  change,  for  the  modulations  of  affectloo 
vary  without  altevtsg  its  chords. 

Lucien*s  sensations  were  not  so  uniform  nor  so  tame.     Had  ther 
been  so,  he  would  not  have  been  as  happy  as  he  was,  for  fHtrt  walk  a 
stormy  spirit  In  his  mind  that  loved  a  more  agitated  atmosphere  than 
this;  and  he  had  withm  htm  wherewith  to  create  a  fermentation 'even 
stronger  th.m  his  temperament  required.    Ddring  the  first  mcmthr 
immediately  following  the  events  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  he 
ahandoned  himself,  with  the  forgetfulness  of  yooth  and  love,  to  the 
indulgence  of  that  passion  whli'h  for  awhile  absorbed  hfm.    The  soft' 
delight  which  beamed  from  Valerie's  looks,  and  spoke  ia  aff  her* 
tones,  infected  him  with  iis  delicious,  vet  enervatlag  languor,  and  aU 
hit  dreams  of  glory,  and  his  vowa  of  industry  were  alike  fbrgtytten. 
Natther  the  army  nor  the  farm  were  thaught  of     His  mind  revelled ' 
in  inactivity,  with  a  slothful  voluptuousness  proportioned  to  its  nsuaS 
vigour,  as  the  relaxation  ot  a  bow-string  is  proportioned  to  its  fbrmer 
tdiision. 

Mr.  Laconrtelle  observed  his  son's  indolence  without  seeking  fb^ 
its  cause.  He  was  too  happy  in  having  him  spared  to  him,  to  quar- 
rel with  his  course  of  life.  His  parental  feelings  had  experienoed  so 
stfong  an  excitement  that  they  overpowered  all  others  for  awhile  ; 
and  he  was  determined  not  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  Lucien*i  pre* 
sent  career,  lest  he  might  disgust  him  with  hfs  sitoation  altogether, 
and  force  him  to  the  ptirsnits  from  whtoh  he  had  Just  savtd  him,  but 
WhSch  he  still  believed  fahn  in  secret  to  whih  ibr. 


At  iMgtIl  donMAnrrcfBt  eati«Btf  nnrnw  timtie  tkhovk  to  diPturb  tfato  X^A'" 
argy  of  iove»  and  arotM«  the  lot^er  from*  that  atata  of  quiesceDt  hap- 
irfaMa,  tia  be  felt  perhapa  bat  once,  and  DOTer  to  be  deaeribed.  Ttaw 
paytaeirt  of  the  firat  iostaliaaniu  oa  Mr.  Laeourtella'r  d^bt  esmv 
round,  and  Lucien  knew  too  wail  how  muGh  inconrenience  hia  father 
must  be  to  provide  for  them,  and  felt  too  keenly  how  IHtIa  Aa'  hatt 
coDtriboced  to  the  provision.  The  produela  of  the  property  wbhsh' 
t^oy  poaaeased  w^re  avAciettt  for  the  tmpport  of  the  family,  inalltfur 
eooifort  Buiteble  to  their  ataition  In  life ;  bnt  at  the  year'a  end  no  aar^- 
plaa  was  laid  by  to  meet  any  unlooked  for  ezigenciev.  Mr.  Lacow- 
talle,  net  expecting  such,  had  not  forethought  aulBcieflit  to  create  • 
fund  of  the  sort ;  and,  in  fact,  ontil  hia  son  waa  drawn  fer  the  con- 
acription,  he  had  never  eiqMrienced  such  a  want.  The  conaequen*- 
oea  were  to  him  most  embarrasaing.  The  ten  thaoacnd  fratika  r»- 
qnired  for  the  substitata,  en  snob  short  notice,  were  only  to  berfaiaa^ 
by  means  of  uaarers;  and  their  exactions,  added  to  the  charges  of  tha* 
fntndly  notary,  made  altogether  a-  sum  lar  ex«eeding  the  amotfiH^ 
ortgmally  required.  Bonds,  bills,  and  mortgages  were  th«  eoAs^« 
quent  evils  of  the  loan;  and  principitl, interest,  and  cost,  were  atl'efli' 
gaged  for  by  the  borrower  to  be  paid  at  certain  half  yearly  epoch's, 
until  the  whole  was  cleared  off,  for  which  conannhnaition  the  explra^ 
tioB  of  two  years  was  the  final  limit. 

When  the  firat  day  of  payment  came,  in  aix  months  after  the- debt 
was  incurred,  Mr.  Lacourtolle  found  himself  totally  unable  to  meet' 
hia  engagement.  Ar  delay  was  with  some  difficulty  obtained  ;  and 
accumulated  interest  and  additional  charges  swelled  out  the  original' 
debt.  It  was  at  thirt  nsMnent  that  Lucien  felt  himself  awakened  frmo 
tke  trance  in  whi<^  he  had  l>een  lulled,  and  poignant  aelf-reproachea- 
(for  he  mat  no  others)  asaailed'bf mi  fie  oould-not  eonceat  from  him«> 
aelf  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  assist  bis  father  in  liquidatiog  the 
debta  created  solely  for  him.  He  now  swore  to  exert  himself  a&d 
kept  hia  vow.  For  six  months  more  belabored  hard,  in  the  fieldi 
and  in  the  farm-yard,  at  the  neighboring  fairs  and  miarketa ;  in  every 
way,  in  short,  in  which  an  agriculturist  or  cattle-dealer  could  labor. 
Hia  father  was,  as  usual,  intelligent  and  iiidustrion»— but  every  thing 
aeemed  to  go  wrong.  The  result  was*,  that  to  meet  the  promised  pay- 
ments, stock  wanaold  at  a  disadvantage,  the  harvest  disposed  of  in 
expectancy  and  at  under*ralue,  and  the  time  to  come  deprived  by  an* 
ticipationof  itf  profits.  Sacfificea  like  theae,  sufficed  to  satisfy  the 
griping  creditors,  but  it  was  but  a  respite  from  the  quick  recurring, 
day  of  set^meitt.  Luelen  suffered  all  the  perturbed' anxieties  of  a- 
sensitive  and  ardent  mind.  H«  was  no  longer  what  he  had  been  to 
Valerie,  nor  did  he  feel  her  influence  to  be  the  same.  He  was  often 
abstracted  in  hia- manner  add  peeviahm  hfa  temper ;  angry  with  him^ 
aelf  for  soiRfftog  his  thoughts  to  wander  fVom  thia  demrest  objett,  and' 
altll  mo^  diicontentMl  when  he  auffered  his  splbed'to  vamt  itself  on  h^. 
But  he  loved  her  proMbly  the  better  for  those  Htlle  saftieaof  Ul  ten^ 
per^-and  certainly  did  not  love  himself  the  less  to  find,  thait,  be  hli^ 
bearing  whatit  bright;  ske  loved  him  daily  more  and  moi«. 

laambert  Dtfilea  had  not  been-forgottcfti  by  auyef  the  party  be  baid 
leit  behind  him:  Mr.  Lacourtelle  aometlmee  tliot|ht  uf  blm' wM 
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pleasure,  for  he  liked  his  nmnly  ■traight-forward  mumerR  and  con- 
duct ;  and,  be  could  not  help  being  a  ItcUe  vexed  that  this  youth  had 
not  bad  not  kept  his  promise  of  wcttiog  lo  him.  Valerie,  at  times- 
cauffht  in  her  mind's  eye  the  figure  of  fsambert  as  he  made  his  part^ 
ing  bow,  and  she  retained  a  perfect  recollection  of  every  word  of  his 
iarewel  speech.  Whenever  Lucien's  mind  reverted  to  this  substi- 
tute of  hi«,  it  was  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  kindness — a  gnawini^, 
envious,  jealous  sensibility  was  always  mixed  with  the  recollection  ^ 
and  such  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the  human  heart,  that  the  more 
Lucien  was  convinced  of  its  injustice,  the  stronger  was  his  antipathy 
to  this  absent  object  of  his  self-created  rivalry.  Valerie,  with  the 
eagle  eye  of  love,  saw  into  the  recesses  of  her  lover's  beajt,  and  she 
abstained  cautiously  from  all  mention  of  the  unwelcome  name.  Mr.. 
Lacoui  telle  avoided  every  topic  that  might  lead  Lucine's  thongbc* 
back  to  the  channel  from  which  he  hoped  ta  turn  them  entirely — and 
thus  fsambert,  though  thought  of  ofteii,  was  scarcely,  if  ever,  named, 
until  one  day,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Lsconrtelle  suddenly  threw  down 
the  newspaper,  which  he  regularly  received  and  carelully  perused* 
and  exclaimed  with  thoughtless  pleasure, 

*<  1  knew  if — I  knew  it  welV!  There  was  something  in  him  which 
promised  distinction,  and  he  has  &  ained  it  already./ 

He  then  read  the  passage  which  caused  this  exclamation.  It  was 
from  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  army  in  Spain,  which,  in  detaitiogthe 
particulars  of  one  of  those  every  day  victories  into  which  the  French 
generally  magnify  each  trifling  or  doubtful  affair,  contained  the  men^ 
tion  of  some  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  bravery.  Among  others  it  stated,  that  '*  the  Conscrirt  Isam- 
bert  DoBos  had  displayed  the  valor  and  steadiness  of  a  vetraii,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  on  the  spot  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor." 

<«  I  am  glad  of  it,hearUly  glad  of  it !"  cried  Valerie,  without  any 
hesitation. 

**  And  I,  too,  sincerely  so,*'  said  Mr.  Lacourtelle. 

<*  I,  then,  am  not!"  exclaimed  Lucien,  with  a  fierce  and  almost 
furious  expression  of  countenance.  "  He  has  robbed  nu  ot  this — 
these  honors  should  be  mine.  He  stole  into  my  place,  and  leA  me 
thus  ingloriouslv  and  disgracefully  to  pine  away  my  life,  while  be 
gains  fame  and  iortune  at  my  cost!  Curse  him,  say  I,  and  the  evil 
hour  in  which  he  ever  crossed  my  path.'" 

With  these  words  he  rose  from  bis  seat,  and  strode  backwards  and 
forwards  in  violent  agitation.  Mr.  Lacourtelle  and  Valerie  endeav- 
ored to  quiet  him  for  some  time  in  vain.  The  former  was  astonished 
at  this  impulse  of  passion  and  almost  hatred.  Valerie  felt  no  surprise 
but  infinite  regret  at  the  intemperate  display  ef  feelings,  which  sbs 
knew  to  be  in  themaelves  unjust  and  in  their  avowal  unwise.  The 
whole  scene  lowered  Lucine  in  her  estimation,  for  she  was  not  one  of 
those  lovesick  maidens  who  shut  their  eyes  upon  their  lover's  taults» 
or  converted  them  into  virtues.  She  rather  looked  baldly  on  the 
weakness  she  could  not  but  «:inpprove ;  but  affection  held  the  bal- 
ance in  which  she  weighed  both  merits  and  defects,  and  oo  wonder  il 
the  latter  flew  upwards! 
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liucien  ftit  himMlf  to  be  wroug,  bat  tbat  convlctioii  mad*  him  tiM 
more  ponitive.  Hit  fkther  eipoetuUted  against  bis  iajoatice  towavdt 
laambert,  bat  he  only  replied  by  Tebement  mvefcti^eo  agiinat  tlifi  no* 
eoDscloas  disturber  of  his  peace. 

**  Tea !  be  has  robbed  me  of  these  chances,  of  which  be  n«vr  rotfpl 
the  barrest.  He  had  no  right  to  steal  Into  my  place  withoat  my  eMi« 
sent.  What  have  you,  my  father,  got  by  this,  bat  embarrMsment  and 
loss  ?     What  have  [  acquired  bnt  self-reproach  and  misery  ?'' 

At  these  words,  his  angry  glances  eame  in  contact  with  the  mlM 
and  sorrowful  expression  of  Valerie's  eyes.  These  was  no  actiMl 
upbraiding  in  them,  but  they  spoke  remonatrance  hi  its  softest  tona. 
Lucine  felt  the  appeal ;  and  bursting  from  <me  impetuous  strain  hita 
another,  he  continued-— 

p  **  i  am  going  too  far,  I  acknowledge  it.  I  should'  not  have  said  all 
this.  I  do  hate  this  Isambert  for  bis  success,  tar  the  fame  he  is  ac 
quiring,  for  the  very  gpeod  he  has  done  me.-^But  J  coulees  ha  haa 
done  me  good.  He  h^s  saved  me  to  you,  my  dear  firtber— aiid<  taaiyr 
own  sweet  Valerie  here  '*— mod  ha  was  gcAng  on  in  a  strain  o#  that 
secret  elaqaaneta  to  whseh  aai  third  parson  should  be  'a  listener,  whan 
its  blushing  object  felt  herseli  caUedi  on  to  give  bim  another,  andia 
dMferent  k&d  of  repnoviag  ghmoa,  the  Influence  ef  which  ha  acfe* 
oawledged,  by  an  abrupt  cencluaian  to  his  rapsody. 
,  This  scene  made  adeef^impreaeion  on  the  whole  paity.  They  aH 
dlaeovered  that  Lueien'S  military  passiaa  was aaaellve aa eviev,  and 
tfaey  each  lameolBd:the  discovery ;  Vaftarie  and  her  anola»  from  tlielf 
diatiBCt  seosadona  towards  bim^  and  he  himaelf  from  the  tao  avMeM 
troth  that  he  had  bnt  deceived  himself  mto  the  belief  of  faia  passta 
for  Valerie  being  the  leading  impntse  of  his  mind.  From  thatdky  aa 
increasing  feeKng  of  disquite  broke  in  upon  the  minds  of  Lueian  an# 
bis  iathev-;  and  it  raffled  tiie  calm  surftiee  of  Valene's  deligfat,  Mas 
the  night  breeae  that  creeps  upon  the  snioothneas  of  a  summer  hiha. 

it  was  soon  aftnr  this  time  that  an  event  oocusred  in  tho  neighhor- 
hoed  of  Fiixeeourt  which  pramisad  to  have  a  considerable  infinenoo as 
the  fate  of  our  hero  and  his  frienda ;  and  was  aventoally»  in  no  alight 
way,  coaaeotad  with  iU  Ihis  was  the  ratuni  of  an  emigrant  famlhp 
to  their  paternal  manMon  and  the  remnant  of  their  property,  aAer  aa 
azila  of  twenty  years.  When  I  say  the  return  of  afimUyy  fshonld 
state  that  only  one  of  the  family  rtiumeiL  The  reat,  thaugh  osnshU 
aring  themselves  French,  had  never  seen  France  before.  Moasiam* 
da  Villeforte  had  fled  from  the  first  symptoms  of  the  revolution,  a 
yioung  maa,  without  any  plea  but  petsanal  aafety  kf  tbeabaadomt 
nient  of  his  country,  thus  left  by  him  and  odiara  a  prey  to  the  avila 
which  that  abandonment  was  sure  to  bring  upon  it.  He  now  retnriB4. 
ad  advanced  in  life,  with  ne  reason  for  bio  return  but  that  boast  a# 
the  morbid  patriotism  so  ccmiroeo  and  so  sickening  amonff  man-  of  hiv 
class.  He  had  married  in  Oermsny,  where  his  years  ofesile  passed 
away,  a  wealthy  and  well  born  baroness ;  and  he  and  his  avistavraticf 
spouse  emieavored  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  sod  and  two  dragh^ 
tars  as  much  of  their  owu  prejudices  as  th^y  couM  spare,  or  the  efail* 
dren  receive.  The  young  people,  however,  grew  up  (as  is  orditisillyt 
the  case  with  tesa  whose  taacbara  follow  an  ovankme  s^tam*)  the 
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exact  dpposites  to  their  parents.  The  vagueness,  the  romance,  the 
Ambiguity  of  German  feeling,  was  deeply  engrafted  upon  the  warmth 
and  the  levity  of  French  sentiment ;  and  the  young  man  and  two 
girls  came  into  the  country  of  their  ancestors  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the  memory  of  their  ancient  race,  and  filled  with  ftilse  no- 
tions.  of  freedom  which  never  has  existed,  and  ot  equality  which 
never  can  exist,  where  both  were  tallied  of  the  nu>Bt. 
'  The  Ville fortes  took  possession  ot  their  empty  and  almost  uuinhab- 
Itable  abode.  The  father  and  OiOther  became  unpopular  the  very 
first  day  on  which  their  haughty  and  supercilious  looks  were  visible 
to  their  scanty  tenantry,  and  the  other  independent  rustics  who  came 
to  stare  at  the  new  comeis.  The  cheetful  and  familiar  countenances 
of  the  daughters,  and  the  unaflected  bearing  of  the  son  won  for  them, 
on  the  contrary,  the  instant  good-will  of  the  beholders.  They  all  de- 
scened  from  their  travelling  carriage,  a  solid,  heavy,  German  ma- 
chine, loaded  with  imperials,  trunks,  and  rases,  with  richly  embossed 
mountings,  and  pannels  proudly  emblazoned  with  the  family  arme — a 
fortified  castle,  (rampant,  I  believe,)  supporters  two  twenty-four 
pounders }  erest,  a  hand  grenade,  rising  from  a  ekevaux^dt-frise ; 
motto  I  forget  exactly  what — but  as  appropriate  as  the  rest,  no  doubt, 
to  the  hereditary  power  of  the  Villefortes.  Besides  the  superior 
members  of  the  family,  contained  inside,  the  external  seats  were  fill- 
ed with  the  chief  domestics, — ihefemme  dechambre  a  stiff  untoiletted 
q>in8ter,  the  very  antidote  to  French  taste ;  the  valet,  a  auperanuated 
coxcomb,  powdered  and  frizzed,  with  plenty  of  ruffles  and  a  scarcity 
of  shirt,  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  aneien  regime ;  the  coachman, 
round  and  rubicund  ;  and  the  aook,  well  fed,  sleek,  and  saucy.  Be'> 
aids  these  important  membersof  the  household,  various  inferior  ser- 
vants were  bundled  together  in  a  species  otfaurgeon  which  followed 
dose  behind  ;  and  a  variety  of  wagons,  with  baggage  and  provisions^ 
Dd  then  a  number  of  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  brought  up  the  train. 

This  arrival  was  indeed  an  event  in  the< retirement  of  Flixeooart; 
and  the  couriers  who  had  preceded  its  approach,  had  given  ample  time 
for  the  curiosity  of  the  village  practically  to  display  itself.  The 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  dilapid^ited  mansiop  of  the  De  Villefortes 
was  consequently  thickly  lined,  and  the  grass-grown  court-yard,  filled 
with  the  gaping  witnesses  of  th6  spectacle.  By  mere  accident, 
Lucien  Lacourtelle  msde  one  of  the  crowd.  He  had  been  returning 
fi^em  a  neighboring  village,  where  business  had  detained  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  as  he  passed  by  the  Chateau  de  Ville- 
forte,  which  was  within  half  a  league  of  his  home,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  bustle  of  expectation  presented  by  the  scene.  He  had  heard 
of  the  lookedofor  return  of  the  emigrant  family,  from  the  spoils  of 
which  bis  father's  property  had  been  realized.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  these  new  comers,  but  he  felt  a  somewhat  insolent  throb  of  self- 
consequence  in  witnessingx  the  return  of  these  proud  aristocrats  to 
the  partitioned  scenes  of  their  forefathers'  greatness  and  tyranny.  As 
the  carnage  drove  up  he  gazed  on  it,  undazzled  by  the  display  of 
teudal  pride,  and  he  felt  a  contemptuous  sneer  curl  his  lip  as  the 
fravellers  one  by  one  descended  from  their  seats. 

iiilipiep  stood  upon  the  steps  leading  op  to  the  prindple  entrance, 
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sOrroiinded  by  a  miinber  ef  the  villagers.  He  bad  a  good  view  of 
tbe  different  personages  as  they  came  forward.  Mr.  de  Villeforte^ 
leadinfi;  the  Barouess,  first  approached,  and  be  was  evidently  morti6ed  . 
and  di->pleased  at  the  uncourteous  deportinentof  the  byeptanderii,  who 
jiJl  kept  their  heads  covered,  and  did  not  utter  a  shout,  although  the 
almoner,  and  the  maitre  d*ho(el,  who  had  arrived  some  days  before  (o 
see  the  house  prepared,  had  used  many  inducements  with  the  stub* 
born  ru<}tics,  to  make  their  voices  belie  their  hearts  on  this  occasion. 
The  impressiou  made  bv  the  father  and  mother  was,  as  I  said  before, 
Uitfavorable.  The  ron  next  appeared,  a  frank,  good-tempered  looking 
youth,  smartly  drcsned,  and  smiling  on  tho^e  around  him  He  g^va 
a  hand  to  each  of  his  sisters  as  thf*y  left  the  carriage,  and  he  led  them 
through  the  crowd  ^nd  up  the  steps. 

As  soon  as  these  young  women  appeared,  a  murmur  of  pleasure 
and  admiration  hurtjt  from  the  vilUgers^  They  were  gaily  and  fash- 
ionably dres:sed,  vtrikin^ly  handsome,  and  their  whole  air  and  manner 
was  condescei  ding  without  appearing  patronizing,  and  amiable 
without  being  overstrained.  They  bowed  and  suiHed  repeatedly  to 
the  salutations  of  thorite  around  them,  and,  aa  they  came  slowly  up  the 
step^,  Lucien  had  a  full  view  of  them.  It  waa  hard,  he  thoucht,  to 
say  which  of  the  two  was  the  mora  handsome  or  pleasing ;  but  one, 
evidently  the  eldest,  particul^irly  struck  him,  as  po^ssessing  a  peculiar 
air  of  what,  if  not  exactly  wildness,  was  sometkioff  very  like  it.  She 
had  a  bright  and  searching  eye.  She  seemed  to  look  for  something 
or  some  one  in  the  crowd,  and  an  expression  of  adventurous  inquiry 
beamed  from  her  countenance,  and  gave  to  it,  Lucien  thought,  a 
charm  of  infinite  worth.  As  she  came  close,  her  glance  seemed 
suddenly  riveted  upon  him.  She  almost  started  when  her  eye  first 
caught  his  :  she  blushed,  and  trembled,  and  laid  hold  of  her  sister's 
arm«  whispered  a  few  words  to  her,  and  they  both  stood  still  darling 
the  most  j>enctratin^  looks  upon  the  object  of  the^r  observation.  Lu- 
cien hftd  taken  off  his  hnt  as  they  approached,  and,  with  his  flushed 
cheeks  and  curling  locks,  was  certainly  not  an  uninviting  subject  for 
the  scrutiny  of  female  eyes. 

He  was  at  first  somewhat  abashed,  and  felt  awkward  under  this 
examination.  But  hi^  native  confidence  soon  rose  to  h>8  relief,  and 
he  sent  back  the  gaze  of  the  chief  examinist,  with  full  as  much  de- 
termination a^  she  put  into  her's.  She,  in  her  turn,  seemed  first  con-  ' 
(used,  then  pleased,  and  during  the  two  minotes'  interchange  of  looks 
which  thus  took  place,  an  undoubted  apd  extraordinay  svmpatby  arose 
between  the  metaphysical  young  lady  and  the  more  material  >outh. 

At  length  the  peasnnts  began  to  observe  the  scene.  Its  awkwardness 
was  felt  by  the  chief  actors,  llie  brother  orged  his  sisters  towards  the 
hoa.se  ;  Lucien  involnntarily  stepped  back  ;  and  the  young  ladies  enter- 
ed the  m Anson,  the  eldest  throwing  one  parting  glance,  into  which  she 
seemed  to  fling  her  whole  soul  at  Lucien,  and  exclaiming,  to  her  sisters 
in  a  half  whisper,  but  loud  ennogb  for  him  to  hear, 

"  Yes  !  'lis  be — 'tis  he  !    What  an  extraordinary  destiny  !" 

Lacien  stood  for  a  moment  qaite  bewildered.  The  words  he  heard, 
and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  ottered,  seemed  the  resolts  of  some 
roagic  combination.    The  looks  of  the  lovely  ntterer  had  inspiration  in 
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Um.  He  WM  clearly  the  objed  that  had  excited  all  thit.  He  experi- 
enced ao  extraordinary  msh  of  senintiom*  utterly  oew.  He  aeeriied  no 
loD^r  the  being  of  hia  own  will  ;  bat  fell,  or  landed  he  felt  hinnelf 
the  agent  of  some  unknown  iftid  irreaiatible  fate.  He  slowly  quitted  the 
crowd,  and  reached  home,  as  it  were,  mechanically,  for  he  remeinbered 
nething,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  of  any  one  of  the  tbonghts  or  iDtentiene 
which  occupied  biio  on  the  way. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Perplexing  and  unfathomable  aa  this  state  of  feeling  appeared  to  my 
hero,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  ebould  long  remain  ao  to  my  readers.  Tlw 
Ihct  was,  that  Henriette  and.  Victorine  de  Villeforte  had  entered  France, 
filled  with  feelings  of  the  most  romantic  extra vajrance,  and  determined 
te  find  adventuiea  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  first  arrival  at  ihe 
heme  of  their  ancestors  was  an  event  not  to  be  pasaed  over  without  on« 
of  these  adventuries  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  conviction,  Henriette, 
the  eldest,  resolved  to  dream  a  dream.  She  did  so  accordingly,  whether 
sleeping  or  walking  I  know  not ;  but  as  was  fitting,  and  right  and  proper 
on  the  occasion,  she  saw,  in  the  shadows  of  vision,  the  face  and  form  of 
the  youth  who  was  destined  to  be,  for  ever  and  a  day,  her  kindred  spiritp 
her  associate  body,  ber  torture  and  delight,  her  sunshine  and  her  gloom, 
her  bane  and  antidote — and  all  other  sorts  of  things  suited  to  the  lover 
of  a  would-be  heroine  of  a  patent  romance.  Resolved  not  to  have  all 
the  trouble  of  this  dream  for  nothing,  she  was  bent  on  the  discovery  of 
the  living  image  of  this  visioned  face  and  form  ;  and  she,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  communicated  this  revelation  ef  fate  to  Victorine,  on  the  special 
condition  that  she  was  to  be  but  confidante,  and  on  fio  account  to  pr»* 
same  to  fall  in  love  with  her  sister's  already  bespoken  lover. 

The  day  of  arrival  at  the  Chateau  de  Villeforte  waa  looked  for,  hoped 
Ibr,  and  dreaded,  in  due  form,  and  with  a  fit:ing  proportion  of  palpita- 
tions and  presentiments.  Every  new  post-boy  that  clambered  up  the 
rides  of  the  post-horses  at  each  new  stage — every  chance  gamekeeper 
that  lounged  across  the  road— every  straggling  courier  that  galloped  to- 
wards her,  was  gazed  at  by  Henriette  with  the  ahiverins  incertitude 
proper  to  be  experienced  on  so  nervous  an  occasion.  But  the  uaprepo^ 
•easing  looks  or  these  vulgar  individuals  gave  the  lie  to  the  expectation 
that  any  one  of  them  was  her  hero  in  disguise.  At  length  the  carriage 
reached  the  chateau-gates,  and  Henriette*s  fidgetty  pnisationa  beat  high- 
er and  higher  as  she  saw  the  throng  assembled  in  the  avenue  and  court- 
yard. The  carriage  went  slowly  on,  and  her  eager  eyes  darted  out  of 
all  the  windows  at  once  ;  but  no  face  of  beauty,  no  form  of  grace  pre- 
sented itself.  Henriette  thought  she  had  never  seen  such  a  duoisy,  clod- 
hopping  aaMinblage  of  tU-leoking  bein^k    In  fiiet,  the  Picardy 
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«very  youth  of  th«  province.  Henriette  was  ci  thie  ver#e  of  de^pa:r. 
Can  tt  be  poAibfe,  thoajj^ht  ahe  a«  IhaI,  that  xome  jog'iltng  ncnd  hns  been 
paltering  with  me  i«  a  doaMe  itenfle  ?  or  word«  to  Uint  effect — fur  bhe 
liad  not  read  Sh9i1<](peare.  Bat  «he  hnd  read  enough  of  Geriiinn  trajih, 
twnib i0tic  caricatiires  on  hiit  sublimity,  to  have  invo-ations  in  plenty  at 
band  on  an  occnAion  tike  thi.4  *,  and  nhe  forthwith  fervently  pmyi'd  t4»  be 
tmmeaifanibly  piange  into  the  depth  of  a  charnel  vault,  frozen  op  for 
«ver  in  an  iceberg,  or  engorged  to  perpetuity  in  the  horrors  of  Home 
wolf^fl  glen,  rather  than  not  realise  the  brilliant  dt^stiny  that  had  been 
pro'iiifled  her.  This  was  her  last  prayer  a<4«he  quitted  ihe  carriage,  and 
tt  imparted  tt>  her  eyes  thai  impayaioned  uitravagance  whi^h  Lacien  re- 
marked when  heitaw  her  looking  so  wildly,  but  little  imagining  that  nhe 
ivas  looking  for  hinu  Bat  go,  however,  it  w  .s  ;  or,  at  ledsl,  turned  oat 
to  be.  Henriette  saw  that  she  bad  no  time  to  lose,  and  she  was  resolv- 
ed that  the  charm  should  be  complete — the  spell  confirmed,  ^e  had 
thns,  as  she  reached  the  top  step  in  otter  desperHtion,  fixed  lier  eyes  on 
«  g:iping,  white-haired,  rosy-checked  lout,  ihft  only  look-at-abie  thing 
ahe  h^d  seen  ;  and  she  began  ranning  over  in  \wr  mind  th«  features  of 
ber  dream,  and  convincing  herself  thev  were  the  prototype  of  these — 
when  the  glowing  beaaty  of  Larien^s  face,  and  thu  rareless  grace  of  hia 
figure,  in  a  happy  moment  caught  her  eye.  The  result  of  this  di!«covery 
my  readers  kn«>w  already.  In  a  raptured  whi.spersh  ;  told  her  sister  she 
bad  at  last  foartd  him  ;  and  tht  ugh  she  acknowledged  the  e)es  and  hair 
to  be  of  a  different  color,  and  some  of  the  features  not  the  -ame  as  those 
ahe  had  so  tif'en  described  to  Victorine  as  belonging  to  *'lhe  revealed 
One,*^  yet  she  satisfied  herself  that  she  had  seen  him  thnnigh  some  visioo- 
«d  prisrn,  and  that  this,  his  fl»'sh-and-b'ood  lepreseiitaiive,  v^ua  the  real, 
downright,  destined  object,  who  was  to  be  her*s  foe  ever  end  ever.  So 
much  for  the  self-made  heroine  !  and  now  for  my  hero,  whom  she  waa 
flo  desirous  to  have  for  Aer*s. 

Poor  Lacien  thought  himself  certainly  bewitched.  But  there  waa, 
after  all,  no  sorcery  employed  to  make  him  lose  hishe^ird.  He  had  seen 
these  fine  blue  beaming  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  had  head  the  words  which 
nlladded  to  him  and  destiny  together,  and  he  thought  he  most  be  a 
charmed  man.  And  so,  in  truth,  he  was — but  merely  .by  the  natural 
apell  of  his  own  vanity,  which  told  him,  in  an  instant,  that  this  fair 
charmer  of  his  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  hint.  I'hat  waa 
oaitc  enough  to  set  him  beside  himself,  to  make  him  forg'.'t  all  the  real  of 
the  world,  and  to  convince  him  he  was  acted  on  by  futo,  as  a  person  pr^ 
pares  himself  for  animal  magnetism,  by  believing  in  the  operator,  or  per- 
•aades  himself  be  otif(M  to  be  a  poet  or  a  painter,  becaoee  a  phreoologiit 
finds  a  certain  bump  upon  his  akoll. 

The  evening  of  this  momentous  day  was  one  of  perfect  abstraction 
on  the  part  of  our  liero  ;  and  while  his  father  and  Valerie  pitied  the 
fceeno-8  of  what  they  sappoaed  his  suffering  at  theaccnmulating  difficnl- 
ties  of  the  fumily,  he  waa  as  free  from  care  as  they  might  have  been  of 
compassion.  Something  told  Lacien  that  he  ihonld  hear  more  of  the 
witching  Henriette,  whose  name  he  had  made  himself  master  of,  and 
that  flattering  wbieperur,  so  oAen  falae,  did  not  on  this  oecaiion  tall  a 
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lie.  The  very  next  morning  n  very  civil  menage  was  brought  Croat  ffi# 
chateau,  by  a  fiiotrtian,  thai  tlie  young  L-idies  iiccompniiied  by  iheir 
brother,  meant  to  huve  the  pleasure  of  ptiyiiii:  a  viiiit  that  duy  to  Mttdeiik* 
oiselieM  Valerie,  anil  the  Me&iieurs  LacourteIle»  fullier  und  »on. 

This  me.*>8age  was  tormc'iiting  to  Mr.  Lacourielle,.«tar(liuGC  to  VaU 
erie,  and  electrifying  to  Luciea.  The  proini'ted  vUit  as^oried  ill 
with  the  anxious  stAte  of  the  I'dther's  mind,  or  with  the  revolutionary 
contempt  and  dislike  which  he  cherished  towards  the  emigriints;  and, 
to  avoid  it,  he  left  the  hous*^,  and  occupied  himself  in  (he  mo»t  distant 
part  of  the  fariii.  Valerie  bumied  herstelf,  with  her  natural  prompiU 
tude  and  goo<I  taste,  to  make  homely,  but  hos^pitable  preparation*  for 
the  expected  guests;  and  Lucien  flew  to  his  toilette,  and  decked 
himself  out,  in  the  maniu;r  most  becoming  to  the  occasion — aiid  to 
himself.  Thus  prepared  he  looked  roo^t  strikingly  handsome,  and 
Valerie  felt  90  proud  of  him  that  she  longed  almo:«t  as  much  as  he  did 
for  the  arrival  of  the  visiiois. 

They  at  length  arrivt^d.  Valerie  had  too  much  of  native  good 
sense,  and  was  sufficiently  like  the  generality  of  her  countrywomea^ 
to  feel  any  i^reat  alarm  or  evince  any  extraordinary  shyness  «t  the 
visit  of  two  fine  ladies  and  their  attendant  fine  gentlemen.  The  rev- 
olution had  destroyed  the  feeling  which  atiaclied  notions  of  awe  to 
the  very  name  of  greatness ;  and  men  and  women  in  France,  a*  thej 
ought  eNewhere,  knew  the  proper  limits  which  should  raaik  their 
respect  fjr  rank  and  wealth.  For  that  due  to  wisdom  and  virtue 
t  eie  should  be  no  bounds.  But  even  if  Valerie  hal  laboied  under 
the  senseless  dread  which  whs  formeily  inspired  by  the  very  name  of 
nobility,  (he  maimers  of  iu  representatives,  who  now  vi:»i(ed  her, 
woul.1  at  once  h<ive  put  her  at  easj.  The  frank  and  unaffected  air  of 
Camille  de  Villefort,  and  the  easy  and  winning  manners  of  his  sis- 
ters, won  Valerie's  heart.  Henriette  In  particular  was  perfectly  de- 
lightful— but  Valerie  did  cot  all  at  once  peiceive  that  it  was  because 
she  was  in  love.  Lucien,  however,  wbo^e  observation  was  sharpened 
upon  the  keen  edge  of  personal  vanity,  saw  through  the  cause  at  m 
glance  ;  and  he  perceived  that  Heinietle  wai^  pleasing,  chiefly  be- 
cause she  wished  to  he  so.  An  hour  sufficed  to  make  the  whole 
party  familiarly  acquainted,  if  not  exactly  intimate  friends;  and  Ilt^a- 
riette  indued  that  they  should  g^  in  search  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle,  in 
order  to  make  him  one  in  the  bond  6f  union  in  which  she  meant  lo 
be  joined  with  the  whole  family. 
-  »*Ah,  yes,  my  dear  Valerie,"  said  she,  as  they  passed  throusjh  (he 
little  garden  hand  in  hand  **Ycs,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pure 
friendship,  ethereal  fsymp.ithy,  and  this  is  it !  I  panted,  sighed  for 
this.  Sometkinff  told  me  I  should  find  ft  lends  here,  in  these  our  old 
paternal  fields — and  1  have  found  them.** 

The  more  than  tender  look,  sent  full  into  Lncien's  face  with  the 
concluding  words  of  this  speech,  gave  Valerie  a  turn,  she  could 
scarcely  s^y  of  what  kind.  She  had  been  pleased  highly  with  the 
courtesy  and  graciousne«s  of  Henriette*s  manner,  and  she  was  almost 
diepo<<ed  to  receive,  with  the  same  readiness  with  which  tt  was  offer- 
ed, the  abrupt  intimacy  so  warmly  proposed  to  her.  But  this  over- 
flowing declaration  of  friendship  at   first  sight  (a  thing  as  impossible 
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»s  love  at  first  sight  is  natural)  filled  Yalerie^s  mind  with  a  doubt 
and  A  dread  that  she  couid  not  repel ;  and  she  felt  herself  chancre 
colour  two  or  three  times,  diisinj^  the  short  pau<«e  that  intervened  be- 
tween Hen  I  if.' I  te'.*  speech  and  Lucien's  repl}'. 

"Why  don't  you  answer,  Valerie  ?'*  asked  he  ;  but  quickly  turning 
to  Henriette,  he  continued,  *'let  me  (-peak  for  her,  she  is  overpow- 
ered by  your  kindness.  Hut  she  does  not  feel  the  les;,  I  vouch  for 
it,  the  warm  glow  of  thoso  divine  reiitiments  which  you  inspire — that 
exquisite  sympathy  which  I  trembled  with  the  moment  I  fiist  g^zed 
on  you.** 

"My  dear,  dear  Irlcnd  !"  cried    H.  niiclle,  taking  Lucien's  hand, 
and  looking  a  thousand  meanings  full  in  his  face.  He  pressed  the  tips 
of  her  delicate    fingers    to  his  lips  as    if  his  sensibility  was  afraid  of 
venturing  a  more  substantial  embrace. 

•*Ye8,  yes!"  continued  Fhe,  "tins  t> happiness — this  balmly  morn- 
ing — these  verdant  fields — these  heavenly  sensations  !  Yes,  yes,  the 
destiny  which  was  revealed  to  me  in  slumber  was  not  a  deception — I 
feel  that  there  is  a  secret  link,  a  mysterious  bond  which  binds  us  to 
each  other — ii  still  deep  voice  which  whimpers  that  we  belong  to  each 
other  fer  ever !" 

"The  devil  we  do !"  said  Lucien  to  himself,  or  some  inward  inter- 
jection of  like  meaning;  for  he  was  utterly  electrified  by  Henriette*! 
speech.  He  had  no  notion  whatever  that  matters  were  going  so  fast, 
or  se  far.  His  brain  had  been  turned  lound  and  round,  by  all  (hat  had 
been  passing,  but  only  ene  word  was  wanting  to  bring  him  to  his  sen- 
ses ;  and  Henrifte  had  furnK«hed  a  whole  sentence.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  astonished,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  himself,  while  she 
pressed  his  infensihie  hand  between  hers,  and  gazed  on  him  with  a 
melting  expre>sion  in  her  full  orbed  eyes.  But  his  were  mechani- 
cally turned  towards  Valerie,  and  were  at  once  riveted  on  the  sad  and 
almost  terrified  expret-aion  of  her  countenance.  In  an  instant  the 
confusion  of  Lucien's  head  and  heart  was  at  an  end.  Ideas  and  sen- 
timents recovered  their  own  proper  places;  and  as  soon  as  they  did  so, 
words,  their  audible  representatives,  came  glibly  enough  to  our 
htro's  commacd.  He  could  have  spoken,  he  thought,  any  thing  at 
the  moment — but  the  first  thing  that  pressed  for  utterance  was  Fome 
reassuring  expression  to  his  beloved  Valerie.  Prudence,  however,- 
stood  sentinel  at  his  lips,  and  repulsed  the  Imprisoned  Fpeech  tha^ 
would  have  rushed  beyond  them.  But  it  sought  another  mode. of 
communication,  and  the  very  words  be  would  have  spoken,  filled  hit 
eyes  with  a  meaning  as  legible  as  a  written  scroll.  A  lightning 
glance  from  those  of  Valerie  sent  back,  a  full  reply  ;  and  they  botn 
stood  as  satiffied  of  each  other's  sentiments  as  though  an  hour  of 
speech  had  amplified  their  condensed  but  eloquent  expression. 

This  was  a  crisis  as  possitive  as  a  medical  man  could  require  in  any 
case  of  moral  or  physical  derangement.  Henriette  stood  as  still  as 
thoDfrh  Comus  had  touched  her  with  his  wand.  Her  brolhei:  and 
si«ter,  who  knew  her  ways,  and  were  a  good  deal  infected  with  her 
weakness,  remained  silent  witnesses  of  the  scene.  Lucjcn's  and 
Vaterie's  occupations  I  have  already  stated — and  while  the  whole 
$ieup  stood  thus  immovable  and  speechless,  Mr.  Lacourteile  stepped 
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through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  close  by.  HU  mind  was  «!np?j  Sited 
with  the  consideration  of  his  embarrassments,  and  be  had  forgotten 
the  promised  visit  from  the  young  de  Viileforte^.  He  started,  there- 
fore, in  surprise,  and  that  expression  was  changed  to  i  look  of  dis^ 
pleasure,  as  he  thought  that  this  silent  convention  was  parposely  lying 
in  wait  to  entrap  him  into  an  interview.  Lucien  stepped  towards  him^ 
and  announced  the  narpes  of  the  strangers;  but  the  rough  and  inde- 
dependent  manners  of  the  lather  were  not  softened  by  the  son's  in- 
sinuating tone,  aitd  he  asked  with  unusnal  harshness. 

^*Well,  and  what  do  Ihey  do  here  ?  I  have  no  bnsinesa  with  them, 
oor  they  with  me.  If  you  and  your  cousin  chooee  to  receive  their 
Yisit.%do  so;  entertaiM  them  as  vou  like,  but  let  me  be  freed  fiora 
tbi$i  intrusion/' 

And  he  was  turning  abruptly  away,  when  Henrtette  stepped  for- 
ward, ^er  face  Btill  beaming  in  the  glow  of  the  energetic  feelings 
she  had  just  expressed  to  Lucien.  She  made  a  most  graceful  aaluta- 
tion  to  Mr.  Lacourtelle,  and  with  a  voice  of  respectful  softness  and 
word.<4  of  soothing  gentleness  she  expressed,  on  behalf  of  herself  and 
all  her  family,  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  the  prospect  of  a  frequent 
and  intimate  intercourr«  with  him  and  his.  There  was  An  irresistible 
charm  in  Heoriette,  when  she  confined  herself  within  the  bonnds  of 
rational  demeanor.  It  was  only  in  her  flights  of  romance  that  sh» 
woanded  sense  by  her  exaggerations  oi  sensibility.  Mr.  Lacourtelle 
thought  her  quite  bewitching,  and  he  no  longer  opposed  a  surly  in- 
civilty  to  the  advanees  so  condescendingly  made  He  replied  in  kind 
and  civil  terms ;  and  the  brother  and  sister  fallowed  sp  Henriette's 
overtures  by  some  well  turned  and  conrtly  compliments,  th^  nHtural 
language  of  good  breeding,  and  which  ovaa  ehurlishncss  itself  oour 
seldom  withstand.     Mr.  Lacourtelle  immediately  became  one  of  the 

tartv,  returned  with  the  others  to  the  hnuse,  and  foined  Talerie  and 
•ucien  in  the  escort  which  they  gave  to  their  new  friends  on  part  ot 
their  way  to  the  chateau. 

Mr.  Lacourtelle  was  a  shrewd  man,  sUtt  young  enough  not  ta 
overlook  the  manners  of  younger  people,  and  he  was  not  slow  in 
observing  in  those  of  Henriette,  her  decided  admiration  of  his  son. 
In  the  actual  state  of  his  affairs,  such  a  symptom  ^as  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  merely  observed  and  then  forgotten.  He  treasured 
op  his  remarks;  and  a  new  train  of  thought  was  opened  to  him^ 
in  the  matrimonial  associations  which  presented  themselves  to  hi« 
mmd,  and  in  the  fair  chance,  thus  possibly  within  his  reach  of  se^ 
•uring,  by  rood  management,  his  own  relief  from  present  embarrasa- 
nents,  and  Lucien's  ultimate  elevation  in  the  world,  with  his  exemp- 
lion  from  the  military  life^  which  was  to  the  fond  father  the  worst  of 
evils 

Every  encouragement  was  given  by  Mr.  Lacouctelle  to  this  new 
intimacy,  so  auspiciously  begun.  He  talked  incessantly  for  several 
days  in  praise  of  Henriette,  and  spoke  in  suQh  terms  of  her  beauty^ 
her  manners,  and  her  evident  fancy  for  Lucien,  as  made  kim^i  tiniea 
•gain  and  again  almost  beside  himself  with  gratified  vanity,  u^til  a 
glanc?  at  poor  Valerie's  speaking  countenance  once  more  recalled 
him  to  himself  and  to  her.     Still  the  viaiting  went  on.    Not  a  daj 
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passed  without  Henriette's  appearance  at  Mr.  L^icoartelle's ;  a  card  ' 
from  Mr.  de  Villefort  was  left  by  a  footman  at  his  door ;  and  Vale- 
rie's heart  and  Lucien's  head  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  perturba- 
bation,  in  spite  of  their  reciprocal  eiTorts  to  keep  each  other  calm 
and  steady.     But  though  Henriette   hurried  on  by  this  impulse  of 
hers,  was  resolved  to  give  destiny  no  loop-hole  to  escape  from  the 
result  to  which  she  held  it  pledged,  there  was  nothing  in  her  conduct 
or  manners  unbecoming  the  bearing  of  a  modest  and  right  thinking 
enthusi.ist.     She  went  too  far,  as  we  have  seen,  in  her  words,  and 
perhaps  her  looks  gave  them,  even,  a  too  strong  emphasis      But  ber^ 
thoughts  had  nothing  impure  in  them  ;  her  feelins;B  were  generous^ 
and  warm;  and  it  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  her,  that  were  her 
extravagance  tempered  down  by  experience,  she  possessed  many  ol 
the  elements  of  a  fine  character.     She  was  under  twenty  years   of 
age,  and  her  sister  and  brother,  who  in  a  great  measure  took  their 
tone  from  her  more  marked  peculiarities,  were  still  younger  than 
she.     They  accompanied  her  visits,  which  were  ostensibly  made  to 
Valerie,  but  virtually  designed  for  Lucien  ;  and  they  served  merely 
to  fill  up  the  interstices  lef\  in  the  main  action  by  the  occasional 
lassitude  of  their  over-excited  sister. 

But  although  this  new  connection  gave  a  respite  to  the  feelings  of 
pecuniary  annoyance  which  had  been  pressing  so  hard  on  Mr.  La- 
courtelle  and  his  son,  it  by  no  means  (but  in  the  expectancy  of  the 
former,)  removed  the  cause  from  which  they  arose.  Month  after 
month  had  been  passing  over  with  all  Mr.  Lacourtelle's  pledges  of 
payment  unredeemed,  and  disappoinments,  excuses,  and  importuni- 
ties had  followed  the  course  usual  on  these  occasions,  until  at  length 
the  latest  day  of  settlement  came  fast  approaching,  for  the  two  years 
had  but  a  small  portion  of  their  extent  to  run.  Several  plans  of  re- 
lief were  debated  between  father  and  son ;  and  it  was  at  length  re- 
solved, that  the  latter  should  go  once  more,  to  Amiens,  where  he  had 
been  frequently  before  dispatched,  to  make  another  effort  to  gain 
time  from  the  friendly  notary,  (who  had  at  length  thrown  off  the 
mask  and  shown  the  native  deformity  of  extortion) — and  if  that  fail-  * 
ed,  he  was  to  propose,  as  a  last  resort,  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
property  was  to  be  actually  sold  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  this  man, 
and  the  brood  of  kindred  harpies  whom  he  represented.  Bitter  were 
the  feelings  with  which  this  sacrifice  was  at  len^h  determined  on  by 
Mr.  Locourtelle,  but  those  of  Lucien  were  infinitely  more  acute. 

The  appearance  pf  a  letter  had  been  for  some  time  past  a  painful 
sight  to  both,  for  scarcely  any  had  lately  arrived  that  did  not  contain 
a  reproach,  an  insult,  or  a  threat.  The  very  morning  fixed  for  Lu- 
cien's visit  to  the  notary  brought  one  of  those  arrivals,  so  long  look- 
ed on  with  loathing.  The  letter  lay  for  some  time  on  the  breakfast 
table  before  Mr.  Lacourtelle  would  break  the  seal  or  look  at  the  su- 
perscription. At  length  he  took  it  up.  He  saw  that  it  was  not  di- 
rected in  any  of  the  well  known  hated  writings,  but  that  a  strange 
band,  and  foreign  appearance  marked  the  epistle  to  be  from  a  less 
familiar,  and  more  distant  correspondent.  He  broke  the  seal,  looked 
at  the  name  at  foot^  found  it  to  be  that  of  Isambert  Duflos ;  and  he 
immediately  began  to  read  the  letter  aloud,  forgetful  for  the  moment, 
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of  the  annoy »Dce  foTDMrly  excited  in  Locien  by  a  Ie«i  direef 
munieatioo  from  the  writer.  The  letter  was  brief,  friendly,  and 
cotumanicative.  It  told  of  Isambert'a  fQCcess,  with  the  firmneas 
and  modesty  combined  with  which  a  man  should  riew  and  ppenk  of 
Ms  own  merits.  Isambert  was  superior  to  the  aflectation  of  conceal* 
ing  tlie  results  which  good  conduct  alone  could  have  gained  him 
He  told  of  prize  money  acquired  and  of  promotion  promised,  and  he 
ooncluded  by  cordial  expressions  of  |rood  will  towards  each  member 
of  a  family  for  which  he  ventured  to  express  a  more  than  commois 
Mterest. 

Lucien  did  not  on  this  occasion  allow  of  any  out-borstiog  of  his 
feeling',  even  if  they  arose  in  their  former  violence  ;  bnt  leaving  all- 
comment  on  Isambert's  letter  to  his  father  and  Valerie,  he  embraced 
them  both,  mounted  bis  horse,  and  set  off  with  a  foil  heart  on  Uis  al- 
most hopeiefes  mission. 


CHAPTER  VII L 

• 

Lfueien  proceeded  on  his  jonmey  of  a  few  miles,  with  feelings  of 
intense  su0*ering,  and  of  as  serious  a  nature  as  are  commonly  endnr- 
ed  by  men  leaving  their  homes  on  voyages  of  hundreds  of  leagues. 
His  sensations  were  of  a  mixed  and  agitating  kind,  with  scarcely 
one  of  solace  or  satisfaction.  Thi')  letter  of  I^mbert  arouse*!,  once 
more,  all  those  dormant  feelings  of  ambition  which  less  noble  excite- 
ments had  obscured;  and  the  pang  with  which  he  contemplated 
flie  rapid  success  of  this  youth,  in  the  path  of  reputation  and  riches, 
was  aggiavated  by  all  those  harassing  emotions  which  had  been  so 
lon^  preying^  upon  him.  The  two  years  of  stipulated  credit  had 
expired.  This  very  day  completed  the  term ;  and  he  was  now  pro- 
ceeding on  that  most  painful  of  services  to  a  high-minded  man — 
the  requ'st  for  indulgence  from  a  harsh  creditor;  and  there  are 
few  indeed,  who,  being  creditors  at  all,  can  resist  the  ungracious 
temptation  of  showing  to  their  debtors  that  they  have  at  least  IJU 
power  to  be  harsh  and  humiliating.  And,  added  to  all  these  sources 
of  pre-existing  di  quiet,  Lucien  had  now  full  opportunity  of  review- 
ing his  late  state  of  feeling  with  respect  to  Henriette  de  Villeforte, 
and  the  consequences  emanating  from  it,  relative  to  Valerie.  He 
was  deeply  fiissatisfied  with  himself.  He  could  not  blind  himself  to 
the  display  of  weakness  and  vanity  which  his  secret  emotions  had 
betrayed  ;  he  saw  that  the  blandishments  oi  beauty,  rank,  and  flat- 
tery had  acled  on  him  as  the  wind  upon  a  weathercock  ;  and  he  ieli 
himself  to  hnve  been  kept  steady  in  his  fidelity  to  the  sweet  girl  to 
whom  he  had  over  and  over  sworn  It,  but  by  the  attraction  of  her  de- 
corous grace,  and  its  visible  contrast  with  the  ardent  impetuosity  of 
her  who  had,  even  for  a  day,  seduced  him  from  his  allegiance.    M« 
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luul,  it  was  true,  recovered  from  that  lapse  of  faith ;  bat  be  felt  it  to  b« 
the  power  of  Valerie's  charms,  not  hiaown  innate  loyalty,  that  sav* 
ed  him  ;  and  eyen  at  the  moment  of  this  self-acoQsin|r,  he  could  not 
be  insensible  to  the  intoxicating  delight,  with  which  bis  memory  re* 
verted  to  Henriette*s  manifest  admiration ;  and  at  the  very  instant 
that  his  mind  beamed  brightest  in  the  conscioasness  of  Valerie's, 
love,  this  spurious  thought  came  across  it,  asi  a  meteor  glares  in  the 
sky  that  is  luminous  with  moonlight  purity. 

Thus  agitated,  dissatisfied,  and  almost  desponding,  Lucien  reached 
Amiens,  and  prepared  for  his  visit  to  the  notary.  But  he  required  a 
considerable  delay  before  he  could  quite  bring  his  mind  into  proper 
tone  to  meet  the  combination  of  trickery  and  imperiinence,  w«.ieik 
from 'former  visits  to  the  same  person  lie  knew  he  had  to  expects 
The  day  was  waning  fast;  he  had  eaten  his  solitary  dinner  at  a 
comfortless  inn  ;  had  sauntered  for  some  hours  on  the  public  walk, 
called  I  Autoy,  close  to  the  river  Somme ;  had  paced  for  the  bund-* 
redth  time  the  ai'sles  of  the  cathedral ;  and  the  sun  of  a  soft  evening 
in  spiing,  was  sinking  quietly  to  rest  behind  the  shelter  of  the  risuig 
grounds  westward  of  Amiens,  when  Luoien  at  length  determined  to 
repair  to  the  house  of  the  notary,  and  tnrned  into  the  narrow  street 
where  it  stood.  He  approached  the  well  remembered  and  open  door 
of  the  shabby  little  mansion  ;  and  advancing  half  way  into  the  pa»< 
sage,  he  pulled  the  greasy  bell-cord  which  nung  beside  the  wicket, 
that  prevented  a  nearer  approach  to  ^he  legal  sanctuary  where  the 
'notary  sat  enshrined,  the  high  priest  of  chicane.  An  eld  woman 
servant  answered  Lucien 's  call,  and  replied  to  his  inquiries,  that  Mr. 
Bonnard  was  in  his  study  ;  and  she  forthwith  admitted  him,  opened 
the  study  door,  and  announced  liis  name. 

But  the  tone  of  her  feeble  voice  made  no  impression  on  the  closed 
up  tympanum  of  the  notary's  earw  He  was  fast  asleep  in  his  elbow 
chair  by  the  chimney  side ;  and  Luoien  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in 
the  middle  ot  the  little  closet-like  chamber,  before  he  knew  for  cerv 
tain  that  Mr.  Bonnard  was  not  awake. 

He  had  all  the  appearance  of  waking  life,  he  sat  stooping  forwards, 
as  was  his  custom,  towards  the  table  before  him,  his  pen  was  held 
mechanically  between  his  fingers  and  thumb — his  spectacles  were 
balanced  loosely  on  his  nose — ^his  black  cap  covered  bis  head — and 
his  flowered  silk  dressing  gown  displayed  its  usual  arrangement  of 
folds.  Mr.  Bonnard  baaa  habif,.  common  to  many  men  of  business 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  of  leaving  a  person  for  some  seconds  stand- 
ing,  without  taking  any  notice  of  them,  possibly  from  fear  of  inter- 
rupting the  chain  of  their  own  thoughts,  jn-o^oMy  from  a  notion  that 
they  give  themselves  importance  by  this  apparent  abstraction  and 
certain  incivility.  Lucien  knew  this  habit  of  the  eld  notary,  and  he 
was  therefore  notsure^that  he  slept,  until  an  audible  evidence  or  two 
spoke  to  the  fact  from  the  witness  box  of  the  notary's  proboscis. 
He  snored  most  refreshingly,  and  Lucien  stood  looking  at  him  as  he 
snored.  Age  and  cunning  had  shrivelled  his  cheeks,  and  wrinkled 
his  brow,  and  given  a  peculiar  compression  to  his  features,  visible 
even  in  sleep — and  perhaps  since  that  day  in  death.  The  tell-tale 
expression  of  the. little. grey  eyes  was  lost  to  our  observer,  but  his 
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memory  raised  the  lids  that  covered  their  piercingr  and  disaemblia^ 
glances. 

l^he  room  contained  the  u9u&1  mixed  display  of  professional  and 
provincial  littleness  and  greatness,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  office 
of  a  country  practitioner.     A  mahogany  book  case  showed  within  its 
gla^s  door  many  volumes  of  well  bound  works  on  law,  and  some  on 
equity,  the  latter  of  which  contained  no  attraction  fur  the  touch  of 
the  old  notary.     Some  loose  slielveo,  from  whieh  hung  draperies  of 
green  stuff,  were  also  loaded  with  the  labors  of  those  who  poured 
the  blaze  of  their  literary  and   legal  lights  to  keep  the  world  in  the 
dark.     Some  portraits  of  dead  judges,  on  whom  in  their  turn   the 
public  had  passed  sentence,  hung  against  the  walls,  a  posthumous 
and    unpremeditated    indication  of  their  deserts;  and  one  or  two 
pictures  oi  legal  punishments,  the  pillory  and  the   galleys,  filled  the 
vacant  spaces,    mementos  as  fitting  to  the  place  and  to  its  occa- 
pant,  as  pamtings  of  limbo  and  purgatory,  to  the  confes^iienal  of  a 
Jesuit.     Several  square  pasteboard  boxes  decorated  the  sheK'es  fixed 
round  the  room,  marked  with  the  names  of  various  clients,  whose 
hopes  and  happiness  bad  many  a  lUn  upon  them  within.     The  table 
at  which  Bonnard  set,  was  thickly  covered  with  bundles  of  paper* 
tied   up  and   labelled;   account  books  and  pamphlets;   some  loose 
sheets  newly  copied  ;  and  one  lying  close  under  his  pen,  which  had 
been  just  tracing  in  a  cramped  and  crabbed  hand,  lines  that  Lucien 
thought  likely  to  be  the  death-warrant  to  some  family's  peace  :     He 
stood  for  a  while  fixed  to  the  spot,  in  silent  observation  of  the  scene 
thus  sketched,  and  of  the  old  sinner  who  formed  its  illustration.     A 
long  train  of  reflections  passed   rapidly  through  our  hero's  brain. 
He  saw  before  him,  and  he  mused  and  moralized  upon  the  sight,  a 
hoary  extortioner,  whose  griping  hands  had  strangled  the  hopes  of 
many  a  confiding  novice,  and  picked  the  pockets  of  many  an  easy 
dupe.     ^*  There,"    thought  Lncien,  **  sits  in   death's  mimicry,  the 
very  nmn  whose  false  friendship  has  led  my  father  and  myself  into 
years  of  distress  and  discomfort — the  ready  instrument  of  ruintoev- 
ery  unfortunate,  who,  sinking  in  the  waves  of  want,  catches  at  the 
rotteneat  reed  that  promises  relief.     H'hat  an  infected  atmosphere  I 
breathe  in  !     How  this  don  of  infamy  is  filled  with  the  foul  odors  of 
roguery  and  baseness  !     Surely  when  this  old  man  quits  the  world, 
this  house  will  smell  strong  of  brimstone  !     1  am  sick  of  being  hi  re. 
I  seem  to  form  one  in  the  firm  of  villany,  of  which  that  shrivelled 
wretch  has  never  till  now  been  a  sleeping  partner.     Am  I  indeed 
then  joined  with  him,  even  in  temporary  communion .'     Perhaps 
Providence  has  thrown  me  into  this  fellowship  for  some  good  end. 
Let's  see — what  papers  are  those  P'* 

Thus  thinking,  Lucien  aporoached  on  tiptoe  towards  the  table. 
Curiosity  was  not  exactly  the  propelling  motive.  A  eoncealed  im- 
puls>  of  individual  benefit,  an  instmct  of  self-interest  was  working 
witl)in  him.  He  thought,  without  reflectinjr  on  it,  that  the  proofs  oi 
his  father's  debt,  the  instruments  that  worked  his  distress  might  be 
at  the  moment  within  his  grasp.  He  advanced,  he  touched  the  table 
lightly  with  one  hand,  sent  strained  glances  among  the  papers  scat- 
tered round,  held  in  his  breath,  threw  a  piercing  look  across  the  room 
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to  see  that  no  one  lurlied.  '*Perha]M,"  thought  he,  ^'the  devil  £t^ 
really  here;  watching  the  prey  be  has  aeciued,  and  prowling  tor  morel" 
He  paused  a  moment,  shocked  by  the  thought,  but  the  temptation,  of 
possibly  ^*' ihe  tempter ^^*  was  too  strong.  He  eagerly  looked  orer 
the  papers,  held  his  ear  close  to  the  sleeping  notary,  scrntinised,  at 
once,  the  old  deceiver's  visage,  and  his  records — and  he  saw,  whiles 
his  heart  seemed  bounding  in  his  throat,  the  bonds,  bills,  mortgagee, 
writs,  and  judgments,  which  seemed  heaped  together  to  crush  hw. 
father  to  the  earth. 

It  was  no  time  for  half  measures.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
Desperation  neemed  to  swell  his  pulse,  to  steady  his  hand,  and  stifle 
his  conscience.  He  hesitated  bo  more  ;  but  with  cautions  touch  he 
selected  all  the  papers  connected  with  his  father's  case,  put  them 
carefully  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  buttoning  that  close  up  to 
his  throat,  he  stole  gently  across  the  floor.  He  threw  one  keeQ 
glance  at  the  old  man,  and  assured  himself  that  he  still  slept.  '*  All's 
safe  !  Thank  Heaven  "—or,  God  forsive  me  !  I  know  not  which  to 
say,"  inwardly  nuttered  he;  snd  softly  opening  the  door,  he  wen( 
out  on  tiptoe  into  the  passage,  crept  slowly  on,  fearful  of  attracting 
the  old  woman's  attention,  reached  the  wicket,  raised  the  latch,  pass- 
ed this  last  barrier^  gently  closed  it  again,  and  in  a  moment  morA 
was  standing  in  the  street. 

Bnt  the  very  moment  he  reached  the  open  air,  no  sooner  had  hs  es- 
caped from  the  atmo^tphore  of  sin  which  was  behind  him,  than  his  conr 
science  awoke,  and  smote  him  with  a  leiant^s  strength.  **What  have  I 
done  !*'  exclaimed  he,  shadderinf^ly,  **Whai  deied  of  felony  have  I  eflect- 
ed  I  Valerie,  Valerie,  what  woold^at  thoo  ssy  to  thU  I  No  no,  ihi^  iimst 
nei  bs.  Es«nipti«ii  even  from  rain  miMt  not  be  purchased  at  thii  prics^  I 
Let  me  harry  bjick,  ecs  the  hoary  villain  awakes." 

With  tiiooghts  like  tlie^e,  almost  audible,  and  feeling  as  if  every  ar** 
tery  of  his  body  had  thrown  their  fountains  into  his  glowirig  face,  hst 
rstniced  his  way.  Rat  he  no  longer  stepped  like  a  skulking  felon.  He 
trod  the  pMi«age  with  a  firm  fiipt,  as.  suited  an  honest  and  honorabJa. 
man.  Knowing  the  way  of  opening,  ^nd  having  no  ceremonious  aur 
noancemeni  to  send  forward,  he  rabed  the  wicket  latch,  and  steadily 
opening  the  door,  be  was  once  again  in  the  middle  of  thenotiiry's  roomn 
Be  tho  inflaence  what  it  might,  he  was  do  sooner  there  than  he  half  re* 
pyented  his  retorn,  and  for  an  instant  was  Sgaio  tempted  to  keep  fast  bii^, 
booty  and  escipe  \  But  bis  better  feelings  prevailed-  He  stood  clos^, 
to  the  table,  the  dosky  shade  of  evening  came  throagh  the  single  win^ 
dow  into  the  dim  chaoiber,  and  left  Lucieo's  face  and  figure  half  in 
gloom.  The  notary  fronted  the  window,  and  as  he  looked  musly  and 
ahrivelied,  like  one  of  his  own  iniquitoon  parchments,  Lucien  could  not 
resist  the  inclination,  prompted  by  his  fermenting  blood,  at  least  to  giv9, 
a  fright  to  his  f;ither*8  persecutor.  Instead,'  therefore,  of  replacing  ih« 
securities,  as  she  had  just  intended,  he  held  them  closely  in  bis  boiiOiQ  ; 
and  in  a  hallow  voice  be  called  the  notory  by  his  name. 

**Who  calls,  who  calls  me  ?"  stammered  fionuard,  starting  half  up  \m 
bi^  chair.  n  ^ 

**  Vour  old  friend,**  deeply  mnrmnred  Lacieo* 

**  Who  ?    What  ?    God  proderve  me,  who  ar^  yoa  ?"    tremhiinglj 
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cried  the  notary,  while  in  his  cffbrtfl  to  diKtingui^h  LQcien*s  halfreveafed 
figured  he  let  full  his  spectacles,  and  recovering  thciii,  had  nearly  nptiet 
tlie  tnhle. 

•*  What,  don't  you  know  me  ?"     said  Lucien,  in  the  same  voice. 

"  Saints  and  Angelii  suve  me  ?"  exclaiined  the  old  man,  sinking  on 
bis  knees,  and  putting  up  hi^n  hands  in  the  attitude  of  pniyer. 

"  What,  yon  don^t  know  me  !*'  mattered  his  tormentor,  in  his  own 
natural  voice.  **Who  did  you  take  me  for  ?  The  devil  ?**  and  he 
could  not  re  ist  bursting  into  a  loud  fit  of  h-iugliter. 

"  IVho  are  you  ?*'  said  Bonnard,  JDrnping  up  on  his  feet,  '*Is  it  pos- 
sible ? — are  vou — *' 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  T  am,*'  said  Lucien,  advancing,  "yoor  old  friend's 
■on,  Lucien  Lacourtelle.     Is  it  possible  you  don't  really  recollect  me. 

"  What,  who  ?  La^'ourtelle  ?  Oh  God  !  where  are  my  spectacli^a  ? 
The  bond^,  the  mortgages,  the  judgments  !  where  are  they  ?  where  are 
they  ?     I'm  undone,  I'm  Io«»t  forever  !" 

While  he  uttered  these  broken  exclamations,  he  grouped  about  in  vain 
for  the  important  documents,  seemingly  forgetful  of  Lncien*s  presence, 
yet  iniitinctively  suspecting  him  of  the  roguery  which,  in  his  sitaatioo, 
he  would  have  surely  practised,  and  not  repented  of. 

*'  Come,  come,  Mr.  Bonnard,do  not,  I  pray  you,  ruffle  yourself  so  mach 
about  a  trifle,  what  have  you  lost  ?" 

"  What  have  1  lost  ?  what  is  at  this  moment  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  me." 

"  Only  your  character,  I  hope,"  continued  Lucien,  laughing,  "for  yon 
can  easily  find  a  bener,  yon  know." 

"  Mr.  Lucien  I^rAurtolle.  what  do  yoo  dnre  fo  say  to  me  ?"  cried  the 
not^iry,  fiercely  looking  upon  his  visitor  ;  but  forgeltmg  his  insulted  rep- 
utation for  what  he  valued  much  dearer,  his  threatened  interest,  he  turn- 
ed once  more  in  great  agitation  to  the  table,  and  recommenced  his  uao- 
less  search. 

1'he  old  rogue's  perturbation  gave  Lucien  more  time  for  thooght.  He 
saw  himself  the  possessor  of  the  whole  of  these  impoilant  papers.  He 
little  doubted  their  containing  ample  evidence  df  Bonnard  s  exactions  and 
cheatery.  He  did  not  scruple  to  make  a  fair  advantage  of  what  he  poe- 
ses-ed  ;  and  such  he  considered  insisting  upon  the  terms  of  iodolsfnce 
for  his  father,  and  a  requirement  of  all  the  surcharges  on  the  original 
dt-lit,  with  legal  interest  to  the  day  of  payment.  He  felt  that  be  bad  «he 
power,  no  tnatter  how  acquired,  to  procure  these  conditions,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  use  it.  I  must  here  beg  of  the  reader  to  recollect  that  I  am 
only  stating  facts,  not  defendmg  opinions,  and  leaving  him  to  draw  his 
own  inferences  and  moral. 

After  somcminutes  hopeless  scrutiny,  the  poor  notary  gave  his  docn- 
ments  up  as  lost,  and  himself  also,  and  he  sunk  into  his  chair  in  a  state 
of  almo^st  childish  exhaustion.  He  bitterly  bewailed  his  fate,  and  only 
expressed  a  hope  that,  as  Lucien  mu^it  certainly  havo  robbed  him,  he  did 
not  mean  to  murder  him  too.  There  is  always  something  in  sorrow,  be 
the  sufferer  ever  so  worthless  and  abject,  that  moves  tlie  pity  of  a  gen- 
erous mind.  Lucien  could  not,  thereluie  help  feeling  compassion  forhis 
anworthy  victim,  although  he  was  an^ry  with  himself  for  his  weuknfss. 
He  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  notary 'sand  sitting  down  beside  him,  be  said, 
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*' Weil,  w«n,  Mr.  Bonnard,  he  composed  nnd  comforted.  I  nm  not 
soifi!;  to  iiiurdor  \oa,  nor  hive  I  exacOy  rohbtMl  you  ;  but  I  coniVg;*  I 
h.ive  ull  1 18  dt;ed8  anti  pjipers  which  are  connected  with  your  iniquitous 
treulnient  of  my  la  her.*' 

"Whiil,  nil ' — Jill  the  p-ipcfR,  the  calculations  of  inter«?Bt,  the  private 
agreement  wiih  the  lenders  o^  the  money — the  private  awreeincnt  ?*' 

**  Aye,  every  one  of  theni-^al)  1  tell  you,*'  excl  liiiied  Lucien,  in  a 
firm  tono,  and  he  hoped  a^  firmly  ns  he  npoke,  that  he  had  n\\. 

•  Th«*n  1  am  utterly  destroyed  !'*  criwJ  the  notary,  **thal   is  to  k.iv,  if 
your  object  be  my  dt^iroction.     But   could   we  not  accommod.iie    this 
ntattifr,  my  dear  Mr.  Lacourli;lle  }     Conld  we  not  come  to  tioniH  compro- 
mise?      Kecollect  youi\  worthy  father  is  one  of  my  oldest   friends — rfr- 
mentber  our'lon^  aitJichment." 

All  that  Lucien  watifed  was  n  compromise,  and  he  smothered  his  lig. 
ing  resentment  nt  the  effrontery  of  the  wretch  who  invoked  the  nliadeof 
the  friendship  he  h.id  mardered. 

•*  WeH,  well,"  said  he,  **I  do  not  wish  to  ruin  you  quite,  and  V  may 
perhaps  consent  to  compromise  this  atfair.  Call  ^o7  srome  suppe.r  and  a 
bottle  of  >our  good  old  Burgundy,  and  let's  see  if  we  Cdn*t  urrung  ■  mut- 
ters amicably." 

The  notary  felt  like  a  criminal  reprieved.  Ife  called  his  housekeeper, 
ordered  (in  on'ielette,  a  fricassee,  und  a  bottle  of  his  best  win^  ;  iiad  with 
8  couple  of  fresh  fii;rgois  on  the  hearth,  ;md  :i  -couple  of  cheerful  bun.pers 
bef«ire  them,  he  and  Lucien  set  to  work  lo  exauiinK  the  piipers'and  make 
out  the  conditions  of  the  new  tre.ity.  Although  Luciei  was  no  lawyer, 
the  Inst  two  years'  experience  had  taught  him  something  of  law.  llo 
did  not  want  clear-sightedness  in  a  plain  case  of  either  honesty  or  fraud, 
a-id  he  could  see  that  llie  latter  was  the  leading  fe.ilure  in  all  I  he  traiis- 
a. lions  which  he  had  now  to  examine.  Several  ho  irs  parsed  ovit  ere 
he  had  quite  unravelled  the  web  ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  do  his  busi- 
ness compi  tely,  and' he  did  not  quit  his  chair,  nor  suffer  Bonnard  lo  stir, 
until  n  regular  agreemunt  was  made'oul  by  ihe  latter,  and  signed  with 
his  own  seal  of  offic  *,  by  which  he  renounced  all  claims  upon  Mr.  La- 
eourielle  for  a  larger  sum  ihiin  six  thousand  francs,  thus  reducing  his 
dishooest  demnnds  full  one  half;  and  he  granted  him  clear  twelve 
months  lo  pay  the  money.  This  done,  Lucien  returned  the  original 
bond  to  Bonnard,  and  Jeliberaiely  thrust  the  other  papers,  one  by  one, 
into  the  tire,  thu4  fulfilling  that  part  of  the  compact  which  freed  the  ro- 
gish  notary  IVimii  all  fear  of  prosecution,  on  ihu  score  of  his  usurioos 
exactions  and  the  ille^fal  private  agreement  before  alluded  to,  but  which 
Lucien  did  not  exactly  understand  till  some  time  afterwards. 

This  consninmation  etiected,  both  parties  f  It  relieved  of  a  weight 
of  uneasiness.  Lucien  had  nothing  to  regret ;  but  mixed  with  Boa- 
nard's  srlf-gratulations  was  the  deep  and  painful  reflection,  that  he 
bad  lost  by  that  night's  work  the  fruits  of  two  years  wickedness. 
Lucien  was  prepannfr  to  take  his  leave,  but  he  saw  evidently  that 
the  notary  labor*  d  with  some  secret  proposition, and  he  only  delayed 
its  utterance,  until  he  had  concocted  the  terms  into  which  it  might 
best  be  put.  Lucien's  impatience  to  know  if  any  thing  still  lurked 
unsifted  or  unexplained,  induced  him  at  once  to  bring  the  notary  to 
ihe  point,  and  he  accordingly  begged  of  him  to  unburthen  himself 
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of  any  matter,  the  disdaenre  of  which  miffht  be  to  the  inter^flts  cif 
either.  Thus  pressed,  Bonnard  requested  Xiacien  to  draw  bia  chair 
closer  to  the  fire,  and  being  so  situated,  the  old  man  proceeded  to 
speak,  with  a  peculiarly  knowing  aiid  significant  expression  on  hu 
wily  face. 

^'Why,  as  mntters  have  gone  so  far  between  us,  Mr.  Lucien  l^ar 
courlolle,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  after  this  night's  transactions,  our 
mutual  internsts  make  a  speedy  payment  of  all  acconnts  between 
your  father  and  myself  desirable,  and  that  in'  common  justice  you 
must  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  ray  claim.'* 

**Ay,  of  all  connection  with  you  certainly,"  interrupted  Lncien. 

**Nay,  nay,  don't  be  impatient ;  nor  is  there  any  need  of  foul 
word»,  Mr.  Larcourtelle  ;  but  as  you  haye  violated  all  the  rights  of 
domestic  security '* 

**Foul  words,  you  old  slanderer!  what  do  yon  call  this?*' 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,  you  are  so  impetuous — I  was  only 
stating  my  case — it's  my  way — you  most  let  me  have  my  way — par- 
ticularly as  it  leads  to  your  own  great  advantage,  Mr.  Larcourtelle. 
IJa,  ha,  ha !  that  is  the  manner  of  putting  an  argument,  isn't  it, 
youn|  man  ?** 

"Go  on,  go  on — take  your  own  way,  and  come  to  the  point." 

"Well,  then,  au  you  have  by  violence — nay,  nay,  don't  interrupt 
me — by  stratagem,  then,  if  you  like  the  word  better — you  having  by 
treachery — stratagem,  I  mean,  forced  me  to  relinguish  claims  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  francs,  you  would  in  bare  justice  wish 
me  to  be  paid  what  you  acknowledge  to  be  due,  as  soon  as  was  con- 
venient with  your  circumstances." 

"Granted." 

**You  know  that  had  you  setved  as  a  soldier  when  drawn,  the  debt 
would  not  havtt  eiAsted  ?" 

•*What  next.  Sir?" 

**Very  well !  Now  you  know,  this  debt,  in  fact  and  justice,  is 
yY>ur6,  not  your  father  s  ?"  " 

"Well,  Sir— Go  on  !" 

"It  is  hard,  you  must  confess,  that  he  should  be  distressed  for  the 
payment  ?' 

•♦Proceed,  proceed." 


"And  yon  disgraced  by  bis  suffering  ?" 
«*I  can  bear  this  no  longer,"  cried  Lucien  i 


starting  up  and  striking 
hiB  hand  against  the  table,  "you  werk  me  into  a  fever.  What  ts 
your  object?  What  are  you  driving  at?  Nothing  could  move  me 
but  this.  1  am  proud  of  the  violence  of  which  you  accuse  me — I 
glory  in  having  been  the  means  of  punishing  y«ur  vile  extortion*^ 
your  reproaches  have  no  sting  on  that  score.  &ut  when  you  remind 
me  of  my  fiither's  suHertngs  on  my  account,  of  my  own  indelible 
disgrace,  you  pay  me  back  the  pain  I  have  cost  you,  and  you  put  me 
beside  myself.  1  will  not  endure  this.  If  you  have  any  plan — any 
schme^  let  me  say,  to  be  more  intelligible  to  your  mind  and  your 
habits — communicate  it.     Tell  me  how  I  can  wipe  out  this  infamous 

debt— by  what  self-infliction— by  what  sacrifice .' " 

**By  no  infliction — by  no  sacrifice !     But  merely  by  making  happy 
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«loTvly  girl  w1k>  adores  yoa,  wlio  admiivfl  yt>vr  manly  character 
«Bil  fine  ^rsoiv,  whom  these  briUiant  eyea  of  yours  iiave  |jlayed  Uia 
^ery  deuoe  with,  Mr.  L ircfiartHlie  Aha!  I  have  ainde  you  smile, 
liaTe  I  ?  to  ha^e  airaost  with  a  look,  gained  the  btart  of  one  of  t  :• 
loTeIi«Ht  girls  in  France,  who  will  by  and  hy  possess  an  independent 
fortune  of  two  handred  and  fifty  thousand  francs." 

«<1  waa  Bo4  uware  that  1  smiled — ^but  you  have  apoken  laTigbingiy, 
Mr.  Bonnard.  Out  with  your  secret — it  ia  but  half  revealed.  What 
ii  tlie  lady's  name  ?'* 

'*Henriette  de  Villeforte,  you  rogiie-^did  not  your  heart  tell  it 
you  ?•* 

Lucien*s  heart  had  anticipated  the  notary's  arowal,  and  it  throb- 
bed wildly  at  the  mention.  A  thousand  thoughts  11  iUed  across  hie 
brain.  How  could  the  notary  have  known  her  feeliaffs — how  apt^ak 
00  positively  of  them  ?  An  independent  fortune  or  two  handred 
and  fifty  thoosand  francs  1  What  a  aplendid  possession !  what  hon<* 
ors  might  he  not  attain  i  Soch-  were  a  few  of  the  leading  ihooghta 
that  crowded  on  him. 

**Ye8,  yea,'* '^continued  Bonnard,  '^ou  know  it  all — every  ona 
knows  it — she  only  waits  for  your  proposal — she  expects  it — in  fact, 
she  is  yours  for  asking.     The  deeds  of  her  fitrtune  are  in  that  box.*' 

**Mr.  Bdnnard,  you  must  excose  my  abruptness,"  exclaimed  Lu'' 
cien,  **and  I  inairt  leave  you.  I  confess  you  have  stirred  upa  world 
9f  filings  within  me.  I  mnst  have  ttme  for  reflection.  Good 
night  t  I  ahall  probably  see  yon  again  on  tlfis  subject — butl  am  not 
cerain.    Yoa  are  sure  of  what  you  say?" 

**Atl  of.  it — every  word.    The  ^leede  are  there  J  *' 

**  Good  night,  good  Mr.  Bonnard,  good  night ! 

And  with  these  words,  he  rapidly  quitted  Uie  boose. 


CHAPTER  rt. 

Though  Lueien  once  more  emerged  from  the  mansion  of  the  no* 
tary,  and  was  again  at  large,  he  did  not  aeem  to  have  recovered  hit 
iiberty.  A  host  of  besetting  fkncies  heid  his  mind  in  durance,  and 
he  eoald  not  escape  from  th^ir  control.  He  walked  to  his  hotel,  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  door,  he  hesitated  to  knock  or  ring.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  s'eep.  He  wanted  exercise,  not  repose.  Hig 
spirit  seemed  clogged  and  trammelled,  and  required  the  freshness  of 
the  open  air.  The  night  was  far  advanced,  the  moon  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  our  hero  felt  himself  to  breathe  and  walk  more 
lightly  in  its  cooling  beams.  He  turned  away  from  the  door  of  his 
lc3|ffings,  and  sauntered  off,  he  cared  not  in  what  direction. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  young  life's  troublesi 
flaay  form  an  idea  of  the  conflicting  emotions,  whieli  struggled  fot 

voi«.  III.  18 
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masterj  in  Loeien's  breaat  The  words  of  the  wily  notary  ho4  saait 
deep  within  him.  This  old  maater  of  bio  art  htid  touched  the  chords 
whose  vibrationa  were  sure  to  awaken  (he  loudest  echo  in  our  hero** 
heart  His  Tantty,  that  pivot  on  which  all  bis  passioas  turned,  had 
never  been  excited  as  now.  His  interest,  tliat  mainspriag  of  activa 
in  all  who  breathe,  wss  involved  as  it  nev;r  before  Ihtd  been.  His 
ambitioa  was  offered  a  field  for  its  most  unbounded  display;  but  he 
«isA0<i  to  think  all  these  as  naugrht,  compired  to  the  opportunity 
promised  him  of  proving  the  sirengthof  his  Blialafiection, of  blotting 
dul  the  record  of  his  own  dishonor  ^-for  such  he  bad  ever,  but  never 
BO  much  as  now,  Qonsidered  the  fact  of  his  father's  embarrassments 
on  his  aecoant.  Every  thing,  in  short,  which  couM  excite  or  dazkle 
ioeh  a  mind  as  his,  was  all  at  once  combined  to  overooiue  him.  Th« 
moon  went  slowly  down  into  the  grey  mists  of  dawn,  and  the  light 
of  morning  was  faintly  breaking  through  them,  while  Lucien  paced^ 
with  a  hurried  step,  the  promenade  wliere  be  had  ruminated  so  long, 
and  so  differently  the  preceding  eveuiug. 

Many  a  wild  phantasy  of  h<>nor  and  distinction,  of  wealth  anil 
glory,  was  conjured  up  by  his  imagination  during  that  night  walk; 
qaany  a  throb  of  pride  was  swelling  through  hiiu,  but  mixed  with, 
combating,  and  finally  conquering  all,  was  the  brighter,  ibe  better 
feelSng  of  his  young  affection,  in  all  its  fervor,  and  purity  and  holi- 
ness.    Love  and  Valerie  came  triumphant  through  the  struggle.  . 

^^Tes,  thus  let  me  be  tempted,"  cried  Lucien,  half  aload ;  "the 
Ibfve  that  suffer^  no  assay  can  show  no  purity  1  Let  the  whole  pha* 
lanz  of  worldly  lures  beset  me.  Lean  withstand  ihem  all.  With  her 
bright  smile  Co  cheer  me  on,  1  tread  the  labyrinih  of  mortal  guiles 
unharmed.  Her  bosom  is  the  haven  of  my  hopes — thete  aheltervdy 
1  can  smili9  on  the  syren  blandishments  of  lifi^.** 

Elevated  by  these  feelings,  be  walked  up  and  down  tbe  beaten 
path  of  the  public  promenade,  his  mind  elate  in  conscious  rectitui*e, 
and  his  heart  swelling  in  the  pride  of  its  unshaken  fidelity.  While 
he  paced  along  in  this  mood,  a  distant  sound  came  onwards, breaking 
the  stillness  of  the  morning.  It  was  the  mixed  noise  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  the  clattering  of  many  horses  at  foil  trot.  Lucien  stop- 
ped and  listened,  marvelling  at  such  an  interruption  at  so  early  hour, 
and  wondering  what  cavalcade  could  be  travelling  at  such  speed. 
The  sounds  rapidly  approached,  and  in  a  little  while  he  distinguished 
through  the  hate  a  troop  of  about  fiAy  dragoons  coming  forwards, 
and  escorting  three  cloae  carriages,  with  six  horses  each,  which  were 
driven  at  the  quickest  travelling  pace.  St-veral  officers  and  equer- 
fies  were  mingled  with  the  troopers,  although  Lucien  was  then  igno- 
rant of  their  diatiaotions.  The  cortege  passed  him  with  a  rapidity 
that  seemed  to  make  him  whirl  round.  Curiosity  was  baffled  in  «t- 
t»  npting  to  diat'mguish  the  persons  inside  the  carriages  by  that  im- 
perfect light,  acd  conjecture  was  totally  puzzled  as  to  wb!o  or  what 
they  could  be.  The  first  notion  that  struck  Luoine  was,  that  they 
were  prisonen  of  state,  hurried  on  towards  the  capital,  perhaps  f^r 
trial :  but  while  li^  cogitated,  he  observed  that  the  whole  party  turn 
el  sharply  down  a  little  road  to  tbe  leA,  and  in  a  fi^w  minutes  a  ees- 
■etiOA  of  ail  noise  told  plainly  that  they, had  atopped  soinewheM 


eloK  by.  Pleaatd  with  the  hopes  of  dmem/%n9g  somethng  more  of 
these  mysterious  travelleni,  he  ran  rapidly  on  in  the  direction  thegr 
had  taken ;  and  juat  aa  he  turned  into  the  narrow  road  the  carriagea 
had  srruck  into,  be  met  an  officer  trotting  briskly  forwards,  as  if  go- 
ing back  into  the  town.  Lnoien  was  never' over-diffident  when  ht 
wanted  infonnatioD,  and  he  therefore  (inheaitatingly  touched  hia 
hat,  and  asked  the  officer  if  he  might  venture  to  inquire  who  were 
the  travellers  that  had  just  passed  him.  There  was  something  at  ail 
times  particttlariy  striking  in  Looien's  appearance  and  roannem,  and 
the  animation  of  his  late  sensations,  and  bis  im mediate  anxiety  for 
information,  might  have  heightened  at  the  moment  his  usual  air  and 
address.  The  officer  puiled  up  his  horse,  looked  at  his  questionei» 
ma  if  he  measured  him  f>om  bead  to  foot,  and  answered, 

**  My  lad,  y*oo  ought  to  know  who  it  it  that  has  passed  you.  £ verj 
Frenchman  ought  to  know  it  by  instinct,  almost ;  and  such  a  finf 
hand^me  feUo  w  aayoa  ate^  should  not  be  so  long  without  having  aemm 
•—aye,'  and  fought  by  the  side  of  the  emperor." 

**  The  emperor  I  was  it  he  that  passed  me  ?  I  did  indeed  feel  my 
head  turn  round.     Is  it  posail»le  it  was  he  ?" 

*^  Aye,  that  it  was,  my  lad ;  and  yon  shall  see  him  presently  if  yon 
wieh  it.  Oo  on  there,  and  wait  for  me  at  the  gate  of  yonder  okateaa 
—I  shall  be  there  directly— and  1  will  get  you  admitted  to  eee  hit 
majesty  pass  the  garriaon  in  review.** 

As  the  officer  galloped  off,  his  short  cloak  was  blown  on  one  side, 
«nd  Lueien  resnuked,  wirth  the  reapect  which  grandeur  always  made 
on  him,  that  the  offioer'a  breast  was  covere4  with  gold  lace,  ribboaai 
clasps,  and  medeti. 

*«  Such  might  I  one  day  have  been  !  Such  will  Isambert  be  !!' 
thought  Lueien,  as  his  ejrea  remained  fixed  on  the  turning  of  the 
road  where  the  officer  disappeared.  But  his  attention  was  quickly 
roused  by  the  rapid  coming  of  two  or  three  more  officers  and  soldiers, 
valloping  one  after  another  at  short  intervals  towards  the  town.  Our 
hero  let  them  pass,  with  only  an  admiring  and  envious  look  sent  a^ 
ter  each.  He  walked  quickly  towardci  the  chateau,  which  lay  in  a 
hollow  on  the  left.  At  the  lai^ge  wooden  gate  f  tood  two  sentinels, 
whom  be  did  not  attempt  to  approach ;  but  he  loitered  near,  anx- 
iously waiting  the  officer's  return.  Several  horsemen  passed  out  of 
the  gate  while  he  watched,  all  at  full  |[allop,  and  some  returned ;  but 
half  an  hour  elapaed  before  he  reco^ised  the  one  he  Wanted.  As 
soon,  however,  as  he  appeared,  Lueien  ran  forward  and  reached  ths 

Eate  just  as  he  wa4  entering.  Lueien  would  have  passed  in,  close  to 
is  horse^s  foot,  bat  the  sentries  stopped  him,  and  pushed  him  rudely 
back. 

*'  Let  me  pass,**  cried  Lueien,  in  a  hauly  tone  :  "  I  want  to  see  ths 
emperor,  and  that  <^cer  promised  me  that  1  thould  enter." 

At  these  words  the  officer  turned  round  on  his  horse,  recognised 
Lueien,  remembered  his  promise,  smiled  at  the  intrepid  air  with 
which  the  young  stranger  urged  hia  right,  and  waving  his  hand  ta 
the  sentrien,  he  said, 

**  Let  him  pass-^he  follows  me." 

«^Ycs,  Prince,"*  replied  the  seatiies,  teapeotfally  saluting  i  aad 
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Lneien  found  himself  within  the  wide  and  stianrliitff  cnnrt  yard  oT 
ths  cImteaB,  and  clfMe  to  the  spot  where  leateilwr  Uie  moment  the 
greatest  man  on  earth.  No  one  was  move  8aseept:h]e  than  he  to  the 
insptrfftiOQ  excited  bj  the  conti^ity  of  greatneM.  He  had  never 
hefore  been  in  8uch  fellowship,  and  be  had  never  telt  a*  he  did  theow 
The  officer,  or  the  prince,  as  Luciea  preferred  connderinf^  hno,  gm^ 
loped  on,  and  left  him  quite  to  hirosekf.  He  looked  rouira  the  large 
space,  enck>sed  within  a  high  wall,  and  he  saw  liimaelf  the  only  tm- 
ibie  unmilitary  thing.  The  chateau  terrace  and  steps  were  gsmished 
with  officers,  warlike  fi^^ures  were  seen  moving  to  and  fro  inside  the 
house,  the  court-yard  was  nearly  filled  by  the  dragoons  who  were 
c*eanin2  their  jaded  horses,  and  every  moment  brought  some  fresh 
arrival  from  the  town,  of  Ctendarmes  or  soldiers,  horse  or  foot.  The 
sounds  of  martial  music  filled  the  air.  Trumpets,  bugles,  and  drums, 
from  various  quarters  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  kept  op  an  incessani 
eal!  on  the  garrison,  ta  turn  out  firom  their  beds  and  hasten  to  their 
parades.  Soon  the  clatter  of  the  earliest  of  the  cavalry  was  heard 
approachFt^,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  wide  open  for  their  admis* 
•ion.  They  came  in  at  the  steady  and  accustomed  pace  of  veterana, 
ever  ready  and  never  discomposed.  The  infantry  sooa  followed, 
with  their  bands  playing  and  eagles  glitterine  ;  and,  beyond  the  gates 
were  visible  to  ow  hero  crowds  of  tne  astonished  and  admiring  citi- 
zens, who  had  hurried  on,  in  vaii»  hopes  of  being  admitted  to  wib> 
ness  the  review  and  gaze  on  the  emperor. 

The  enclosed  space  in  front  of  the  chateou  was  of  considerable 
extent,  and  retained  many  of  those  appearances   which  formerly 
marked  it  as  a  garden  and  pleasure  ground.    The  lemaina  of  a 
shrubbery  covered  it  here  and  there.     A  decaying  arbor,  a  clump  of 
trees,  a  pedestal  for  some  s'atu*,  and  the  ruins  of  like  ornsmenta 
were  still  standing,  and  rendered  it,  Lneien  thuusht,  a  plaee  but  little 
•nited  for  the  evoluiiofis  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  men^ 
wbi  wen?  now  drawn  np  on  parade.    Directly  in  iront  of  the  chat«a« 
and  extending  from  it  ibr  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  was  a  parter- 
re laid  out  in  the  formal  but  imposing  styk)  of  French  gardenings 
and  thickly  covered  with  flowers  and  plants  of  cos'l/  and  rare  de- 
•*:riptions.  placed  in  most  careful  order  and  kK>kiBg  rich  and  beanti>> 
ful.     While  Lucine  took  these  observations,  aid-de-camps  and  adjia- 
tante  were  trotting  busily  aboot,  giving  orders  and  making  arrange*- 
ments.     Suddenly  all  the  pioneers  from  the  different  regiments  came 
to  the  front,  and,  with  saws,  and  pickaxes,  and  hatchets,  commenced 
aimulUneously  the  work  of  dilipadation.     Every  pedestal  and  arbor 
and  clump  of  trees  wasquiekly  levelled  with  the  ground.     Carts  nn4 
barrows  were  in  immediate  readiness  to  carry  out  the  rubbish  ;  and^ 
m  less  time  than  it  appeared  possible  to  our  hero  to  have  conceived 
the  change,  tlie  whole  of  the  space  beyond  the  parterre  presented  a 
clear  unbroken  surface.     The  parterre,  however  was  spar«*d  from 
these  destructive  changes,  and  it  looked  more  smiling  and  graceful 
from  the  contrast  with  the  desolation  beyond  it. 

During  these  operations  Lucien  observed  a  group  of  officers  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  chateau.  He  approached  them  as  ekwely  ne 
be  could,  and  was  not  long  in  distinguishing  the  figure  of  Ni^leoia. 
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A  thrill  of  indescribable  delight  and  awe  rushed  throagh  him,  as  he 
ffazed  on  this  mighty  monarch  the  creator  and  destroyer  of  kings. 
His  simple  dress — his  unaffected  mien  ~his  profound  and  penetrating 
lo  >k,  were  all  remarked  by  Lucien,  as  we  gaze  on  the  mysterious 
p'lenomena  of  Nature,  and  tremble  while  we  admire.  The  influence 
of  the  Emperor  on  all  around  him  seemed  quite  magical.  A  look,  « 
nod  was  sufficient  for  the  prompt  apprehensions  m  the  obsequiooe 
courtiers  ;  and  thpy  flew  in  diff*erent  directions,  to  communicate  or- 
ders they  seemed  intuitively  to  have  guessed  at. 

Nothing  appeared  to  escape  Napoleon's  eagle  glance.  It  rested  for 
a  while  on  Lncien's  unobtrusive  yet  striking  fi|^re,  and  he  turned 
suddenly  round  and  said  something  to  the  ofllcer  next  to  him.  It 
was  he  to  whom  Lucien  had  been  indebted  for  the  privilege  he  en- 
joyed ;  and  a  reply,  as  prompt  as  the  observation,  satisfied  the  Em- 
peror, and  turned  his  attention  elsewhere. 

A  group  (if  civilians,  approaching  in  something  like  proeession, 
BOW  appeared.  Napoleon  saw  what  it  was,  and,  with  eyident  emo* 
tions  of  uneasinesfi  and  discontent,  took  two  or  three  rapid  turns  on 
the  terrace  where  he  had  b^en  standing.  He  placed  his  hands  cros- 
sed behind  his  back  ;  and  as  he  walked  oackwards  and  forwards,  witk 
his  head  bent  and  eyes  cast  down,  the  busy  motion  of  his  fingers  told 
that  he  was  conning  something  in  his  mind— of  question  or  answer 
to  the  coming  depudation.  For  it  was  the  worthy  citiiens  nf  Aioiens 
who  approached,  represented  by  their  magistrates  and  council.  Noth- 
ing could  have  brought  out  into  better  relief  the  military  promptitude 
and  vigor  of  the  scene,  that  this  decrepid  specimen  of^^civil  display. 
As  the  straggling  members  of  the  depudation  concentrated  them- 
selves, and  prepared  to  encounter  the  appaling  presence  of  him  they 
came  to  idolize,  the  individual  exhibitions  of  perturbation  and  prep- 
aration were  irresistibly  ludicrous.  While  they  all  endeavored  to  rub 
the  sleep  from  their  eves,  and  the  cold  from  their  hands,  one  worthy 
burger  took  off  the  large  coat  which  had  wrapped  him  from  tlie 
morning  air,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground  ;  another  disburthened  his 
bead  of  the  black  silk  nightcap  which  had  covered  it ;  a  third  un- 
buttoned the  woolen  gaiters  that  had  hitherto  hid  the  display  of  his 
spindle  shanks,  decked  in  a  pair  of  dirty  white  silk  stockings.  The 
spokesman  carefully  read  over  and  oyer  the  paper  containing  his  ad- 
dress, and  his  teeth  chattered  from  frtglit  even  at  this  rehearsal.  At 
length,  however,  they  all  moved  forwards  in  couples,  with  bare  beads 
ana  almost  prostrate  bodies.  Napoleon  turned  round  and  stood 
calmly,  ready  to  receive  them  ;  took  two  or  three  pinches  of  snuffy 
and  bowed  with  the  politi<^  show  of  politeness,  while  the  overpow- 
ered magistrate  began  his  oration. 

It  consisted  of  the  usual  verbiage  of  which  these  iulsome  things 
are  formed.  It  was  scarcely  audible,  from  the  trepidation  of  the  or- 
ator. Napoleon  listened  with  impatience,  and  when  the  maffistrats 
made  a  short  pause  to  recover  breath,  he  took*  ad  vantage  of  the  mo- 
ment, feigned  to  believe  the  address  concluded,  and  spoke  a  few  sen* 
tences  of  reply,  rapidly,  yet  distinctly.  Lucien  caught  some  of  the 
word  J.  They  referred  to  the  war  on  which  he  was  just  then  entering 
to  decide  the  destinies  of  Europe ;  and  the  conelading  expressions 
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beiogr  uttered  in  a  more  positive  and  p^cemptprj  toae^  were  not  lo  Scr 
mis  aken. 

'*  «i  is  men  I  req*iire,  M-^iwieur  tiie  Mayor — men,  not  manufikcto 
rie-\     I  wjnt  yourcitixens  to  become  soldiers.     The  towns  that  send 
ii>e  the  iHASt  and  bt*st,  are  those  which  may  expect  my  favor  and  pro- 
tection.   See  to  it,  gentbmen ;  the  oonscri|«tion  i»at  hand — the  armj 
u  on  the  path  to  glury  1" 

With  tliese  words  lie  gave  some  sign,  perceptible  to  those  who^ 
watched  his  every  look  ;  and  in  an  instant  his  charger  was  led  te  tlie 
steps  of  the  terrace^  the  discomfited  depiidation  l>eLng  force  i  t«^  break 
away  as  best  th  'y  mi^ht,  and  save  themselves  from  the  curvetings  of 
the  prnud  animal. 

Without  furiher  notice  of  the  citizens,  the  emperor  mounted  hi» 
horse  ;  and,  once  in  the  sad^lle,  the  docile  beast  was  as  caFm-and  tem- 
perate as  though  conscious  tliat  it  bore  tlie  master  of  half  the  civil' 
ised  wofld. 

A  ad  now  the  review  conimenccd.  As  soon  as  (he  emperor  wa» 
monnted,  the  word  was  passed  for  the  formation  of  the  troops  into 
column,  and  then  the  different  evolutions  began.  The  personal  staiT 
ot*  NapMeon  were  in  a  few  minutes  on  horseback,  and  close  beside 
their  chief.  He  stood  out  a  little  in  front,,  only  distinguished  from 
tfaem  by  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  and  the  singular  power  of  his 
look  and  appearance.  Lucien  gaz'^d  on  him  wiih  fascinated  eyes^ 
and  Mi  that  he  could  willingly  lay  down  bis  life  that  moment,  to  at- 
tract one  approving  glance  from  the  mighty  conqueror.  As  the 
troops  began  to  move,  and  perform  (heir  various  manceuvres  on  the 
ground  that  had  been  clt'sred  for  them,  the  countenance  of  Napoleon^ 
which  had  till  tlien  disphiyed  the  gravity  of  command  ratlier  than  its 
energy,  began  gradually  to  lighten  up  with  a  brighter  expression^ 
The  muscles  of  bis  face  came  into  active  play,  his  eyes  became  eni- 
lirged,  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetnees  spread  over  his  lips,  his  sallow 
o*ieeks  began  to  glow,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  warrior  dissolved 
lie  callousness  of  the  king.  As  the  infantry  marched  and  wheeled, 
p  *rforming  its  evolutions  with  perfect  skill,  he  was  evidently  moved 
to  absolute  delij^ht.  Frequent  approving  gestures  encourao^pd  them. 
He  took  snnfF,  in  quantities  that  proved  the  act  of  doing  so  the  mere 
force  of  habit  during  his  pleased  abstraction.  As  the  tbrce  regi- 
mento  marched  past  him,  he  gave  them  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  him.  He  loudly  praised  them  to  (he  gf^neiafa 
around  bim,  and  they  filed  away  in  evident  enthusiasm  about  their 
great  chieftain.  Napoleon  on  this  occasion,  while  reviewing  this 
(comparatively)  handful  of  soldiers,  proved  himself  truly  a  man  of 
genius;  for  genius  alone  can  enter  into  the  consideration  of  trifles, 
and  clothe  them  with  the  consequence  of  mighty  matters  and  events. 
It  is  imagination,  the  grand  attribute  ot  genius,  that  supplies  the  de- 
fioieney,  and  brings  to  the  highest  level  of  importance  that  which 
with  ODinmon  minds,  would  ever  retain  its  littleness. 

Bat  it  was  when  the  ^ix  squadrons  of  dragoons  began  to  move, 
that  Nopoleon  refLlly  felt  the  inspiration  of  tlie  scene.  The  infantry 
had  filed  off  through  the  gate,  and  the  distant  sounds  of  their  music, 
were  gradually  dying  away,  when  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announced 


the  cavalry  manoeuvres.  The  clatter  of  the  horses  and  their  harness ' 
ed  riders,  as  they  filed  and  wheeled  about,  stifrefl  npeach  behulderV 
hlood,  and  the  emperor's  not  the  least.  Several  charges  took  plaoe 
at  his  orders,  soperblv  executed,  bat  in  a  space  too  confined  to  allow 
of  their  full  effect.  Napoleon  ordered  the  whole  to  retreat  to  the 
▼erj  extremity  of  the  court-yard,  and  he  himself  hastily  retired  from 
the  place  he  had  occupied  in  front  of  the  paterre.  He  now  almost 
touched  the  terrace  of  the  chateau,  and  when  the  squadrons  had 
wheeled  round,  and  faced  him,  he  commanded  in  his  own  persun 
another  charge.  Like  lightning  the  word  was  obeyed,  down  clatter- 
ed the  whole  line,  the  AiU  length  of  the  court,  and  as  they  touched 
on  the  paterre  alt  seemed  to  expect  the  word  to  halt.  The  officers 
of  the  staff  looked  at  the  emperor  in  anxious  hope  that  he  would 
•peak — but  his  mind  was  far  abroad,  not  prisoned  to  a  flower  plat. 
He  gave  no  word,  the  squadrons  came  on  ;  in  a  moment  the  whole 
treasures  of  the  paterre  were  trampled  into  atoms,  rooted  up,  aoni-) 
hilated.  Several  horses  stumbled  over  the  shrubs  and  flower  pots, 
and  fell — Napoleon  heeded  them  not^nor  ever  gave  the  looked  for 
word,  till  the  foremost  line  almost  touched  his  horse's  head.  Pursu- 
ant to  his  command,  in  an  in<>tant  they  halted,  and  wheeled  round 
again  ;  and  another  retreating  charge  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  doomed  paterre,  and  ended  the  mortial^lisplay. 

Several  of  the  dismounted  troopers  recovered  their  seats  and  rode 
back  to  rejoin  their  troops.  Two  were  unable  to  move  ;  and  sume  of 
the  attendant  observers  raised  them  from  the  ground,  and  bote  them 
away.     One  had  a  leg  broken,  the  other  a  skull  fractured  ;  and  the 

{»ale  fkces  of  both  were  turned   full   upon  Napoleon,  as  he  spoke 
oudly  to  their  more  fortunate  comrades. 

^'Soldiers,  I  am  well  pleased  with  you  to-day.  To-morrow  shall 
see  yon  rewarded.     You  march  at  dawn  to  join  the  grand  army." 

**Lnng  live  the  Emperor  !  Long  live  Napoleon  tlie  great,'*  was 
shouted  by  every  voice.  Even  the  poor  wounded  wretJhes  on  the 
earth  beneath  him,  feebly  joined  in  the  sound.  But  these  exclama^ 
tions  fell  dull  and  damp  on  Napoleon's  ear.  The  delusion  of  the 
scene  was  gone.  The  world  he  bad  created  had  vanished  with  th^ 
breath  of  man's  af^lause:  He  recognized  the  reality  of  the  narrow 
sphere  he  moved  iu.  Scorn  of  the  insufficient  space  took  place  of 
his  high-wrought  energy ;  his  countenance  lost  its  brightness,  it  be- 
came at  once  dull,  dignified,  and  gloomy ;  he  cast  a  cold  and  care- 
less look  upon  the  wounded  sufferers  beneath  him,  dismounted  firooi 
hiii  horse,  and  walked  hastily  into  the  chateau. 

Lncten,  who  had  observed  him  closely,  stood  trancfixed  to  the  spot. 
He  was  carried  away  into  forgetPulness  of  all,  but  the  contemplation 
of  the  wonderAil  being  who  filled  hrs  eyes.  He  saw  the  wpunded 
soldiers  carried  off,  the  carriages  with  fresh  horses  brought  to  tlie 
door,  and  the  emperor  and  his  immediate  followers  enter  them,  while 
the  rest  mounted  their  horses,  and  all  rapidly  dashed  off,  without 
deigning  a  visit  to  the  town.  It  was  the  garrison  only  that  he  cared 
for. 

All  the  beholders  of  the  scene  with  the  exception  of  Lucten,  had 
followed  the  eavaloade.    While  oar  hero  stood  alooe  and  thoughtful* 
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be  wu  ftrwiied  ftom  his  reverie  by  a  voicp  of  wailing,  and  looking; 
fonnd  him  he  saw  sitting  on  the  terrace  steps,  an  old  grey-headea, 
nan,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  desoUted  parterre,  wringing  hia  haod* 
in  anguish,  and  loodly  Tenting  his  feelings,  it  was  the  old  garden«c 
of  the  chateau,  who  had  thus  wimeesed  in  an  hour,  the  destractioa, 
ef  half  a  century  of  care,  of  labor,  and  of  pride. 

**Oarse  on  the  conqueror !  Death  to  the  destroyor/*  cried  he  i 
**eallous  to  all  but  his  own  greatness,  men  are  his  slaves,  and  natures 
Itself  his  byword  of  contempt.  He  cares  not  what  hearts  be  ringi^ 
with  grief,  what  regions  he  lays  desolate.  Why  should  I  then  won- 
4&T  at  his  wanton  waste  ?  He  goes  now  to  finish  the  conquest  of  tha 
world— ^ to  devastate  whole  realms,  as  he  has  ruined  this  garden. 
But  the  day  may  come,  when  not  one  shrub  shall  shadow  the  de- 
destroyer' «  grave  !*' 

Lucien  turned  away,  walked  to  his  inn,  got  his  horse,  and  sannt- 
•red  home  ;  the  scene  of  tlie  morning,  and  the  old  man's  anathemifc 
filling  his  brain  and  ringing  in  his  ears. 


GfiAPTER    X. 

The  transactions  }«st  describcid  took  ptaoe  in  the  latter  end  o^ 
April,  1812.  Napoleon,  big  with  his  vast  designs,  was  then  on  \hm 
point  of  leaving  France,  to  put  himself  at  the  £ad  of  the  combined 
forces  with  which  he  was  about  to  op«*n  his  crusade  against  the  nortli. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  had  made  several  rapid  and  almost  se- 
oret  journeys  into  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  inspecting  fort- 
resses, reviewing  depots,  and  taking  garrisons  by  surprise.  He  ha4 
thus  with  his  own  eyes  i<.en  tie  state  of  things  in  almcst  every  impor* 
tant  quarter,  and  forined  his  judgment,  on  personal  observation,  of  th« 
oondition  and  disposition  of  the  troops  he  was  about  to  leave  behind 
him.  He  had  made  a  hasty  visit  to  some  of  the  str<mg  places  on  thm 
northern  frontier,  and  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  returning  to  Paria, 
he  had  suddenly  left  the  direct  road,  and  totally  unexpected,  he  aj^ 
peirec*,  at  we  have  seen,  at  Amiens. 

Napoleon  m<»rtally  hated  on  these  occasions  the  pompous  parade  oC 
corporation  loyalty,  and,  above  all  things,  the  fnstian  eloquence  in 
which  the  addresses  were  written  and  spoken.  To  avoid  as  mu0^ 
•8  could  be  escaped  from  of  these  solemnities,  he  often  took  up  his 
residence  at  some  house  in  the  suburbs  ol  the  town,  and  declined  to 
occupy  the  official  mansions  of  the  mayors  «>r  prefects ;  and,  as  ha4 
jost  taken  place,  he  roost  frequently,  avoided  even  entering  the  tow9 
nt  all,  making  the  municipal  authorities  ooroe  to  him  to  his  county 
quarters,  and  cutting  as  short  as  possibh*  the  measure  of  their  fefw 
Tile  euloffy.  The  chateau  which  he  had  this  time  chosen  for  him 
iialting  place  at  Amiens,  was  tiMproperliy  of  one  of  thoa^  emigrwutf 
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wWbtd  refased  to  retarn  to  France,  notwithstanding  all  the  enoonr 
•^ement  held  ont  in  the  imperial  promises,  and  a|^inst  whom  a  pos- 
itive decree  of  hanishment  was  al\er wards  issued  for  contempt  of  it. 
Napoleon  did  not  of  course  hold  these  recusants  in  great  good  will ; 
and  he  thought  nothing  of  tlie  passing  inconvenience,  or  permanent 
annoyance  occosioned  by  his  three  hours  sojourn,  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  at  the  uninhabited  house  of  a  man  who  despised  his  induce- 
ments or  detested  his  rule.  The  officer  of  bis  household,  on  whom 
depended  the  providing  of  proper  quarters  on  the  Emperor's  flying 
excursions,  knew  well  the  particular  situation  of  e'wery  habitation 
likely  to  suit  his  purposes,  near  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  this 
like  the  others,  had  been  noted  do^n  as  the  one  most  fit  for  his  re- 
ception. It  was  kept  in  good  order,  scantily,  but  sufficiently  furn- 
ished, and  a  few  servants  retained,  at  the  expense,  for  many'years^ 
of  the  absent  proprietor ;  and  the  garden  and  shrubberies^  where  his 
^ppiest  hours  of  childhood  had  been  spent,  were  preserved  at  consid* 
•rable  cost,  in  the  order  in  which  the  emperor  found  tbem.  His  act  of 
destruction  was  not  by  any  means  premeditated.  The  clearing  away 
the  remains  of  the  shrubbery  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  as  worth  a 
thought ;  but  the  wanton  ravages  of  the  parterre  was,  as  it  has  been 
described,  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  impulse.  When 
done  he  experienced  not  the  least  regret.  The  feelings  of  the  ob- 
stinate absentee,  were  of  perfect  indifference,  to  him  ;  but  his  keen 
sense  of  justice  made  him  order,  before  he  left  the  place,  an  ample 
equivalent  for  the  damage,  to  be  charged  to  his  private  purse — and 
be  commanded  a  |>ension  of  several  hundred  francs  to  be  settled  on 
the  old  gaidener,  whose  sorrow  did  not  escape  his  penetrating  eye, 
though  it  made  but  faint  impression  on  his  heart. 

These  points  adjusted,  and  his  hasty  breakfast  dispatched,  he  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  oa  his  way  to  the  capital,  to  take  his  final  measures 
of  departure  ;  having  long  planned  the  whole  of  that  stupenduous 
undertaking,  which  was  destined,  like  the  pyramids  of  the  Egyp 
tian  kinifs,  to  be  but  an  unwieldly  record  of  perishing  power  and 
Tain  amb  tion. 

And  while  the  imperial  traveller  hurried  on  with  all  the  speed 
which  his  horses  could  put  lorth,  our  hero  returned  homewardaat 
bis  animal's  easiest  pace,  with  his  mind  as  full  of  plans  and  projeets 
(and  all  of  as  mighty  import  to  himself)  as  was  that  of  the  great  con- 
queror for  whom  the  world  was  too  small. 

liucien  was  received  by  Valerie  and  his  father  with  more  than  a 
ooromon  welcome,  for  they  (need  1  say  she  in  particular  ? )  were 
somewhat  uneasy  at  the  unusual  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
absent  all  night.  They  were,  however,  relieved  from  all  anxiety,  by 
ascertaining  that  he  was  safe  and  well ;  and  Valerie  soon  observed 
in  him  an  air  of  extraordinary  buoyancy  that  seemed  to  elevate  him 
ajiove  himself.  She  knew  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind,  and  she  was 
certain  that  some  event  of  rare  occurrence  had  given  this  coloring  to 
bis  manners.  She  did  not,  however,  seek  to  force  the  revelation 
from  him,  but  quietly,  though  anxiously,  waited  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Laeonrtelle  began  his  inquiries  as  to  the  result  of  Lucien'a 
mission,  with  an  uneaainess -too  evident  to  be  trifled  with.    Xiuoi^t 
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libooffht  th€  best  answer  would  be  tbe  prcwlirotioo  of  the  iastnifDenC 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Bonnard,  and-by  whieh  the  astonished 
father  saw  that  he  had  a  whole  year's  respite  for  paymt  ni,  wad  that 
hii  debt  was  reduced  to  leas  than  half  the  sam  for  which  he  belieted 
himself  involved.  He  pressed  Lucien  for  a  detail  of  tbe  nK>«ns  bf 
which  he  had  eflfected  these  unexpected  conditions,  and  Lncien  gav* 
a  brief,  bat  i^raphic  sketch  of  his  interview  with  the  notary,  and  made 
a  f«ll  confeasion  of  the  part  he  himself  had  acted,  and  cf  the  varied 
tensations  which  had  accompanied  his  conduct  from  first  to  last. 
He  then  narrated  the  circumstances  of  his  intermew  with  the  e«p9> 
iwr ; .  and  beinii;  on  this  subject  even  more  animated  than  on  the  for- 
mer,  be  prodoeed  on  his  listeners  a  vivid  impression  of  the  nBene, 
and  of  all  that  passed  in  his  own  mind  in  connection  with  it ;  and 
from  the  oft-repeated  description  of  this,  his  lather  and  other  friends 
Ind  it  as  much  by  heart  (though  by  no  means  as  much  «t  heart)  as 
he  had,  and  from  their  accounts  at  second  hand,  1  have  enabled  to  i»- 
tail  it,  as  1  have  done  in  the  last  two  chapters. 

From  the  day  of  Lucien  *s  return  home  a  week  or  more  passed  bty 
•pent  by  him  in  a  state  of  min filled  ferment  and  constraint.  Deeply 
and  devotedly  as  he  loved  Valerie,  hefelf  that  he  must  leave  her.  Fate 
seemed  to  have  decided  the  necessity  of  military  service  as  s  part  of 
his  existence.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  pease,  fos- 
tone,  love,  all  combined,  could  have  no  permanent  charn«s  for  him, 
while  the  canker  of  ungmtiBed  ambition  was  gnawing  at  his  heail 
His  passion  for  a  miiilary  life  might  perhaps  have  been  stifled  amidil 
the  tranquil  joys  of  home  and  happiness,  had  not  the  memorabls 
scene  at  Amiens,  and  the  fascination  of  Napoleon's  fame,  o«Ued  It 
too  powerfully  into  action  to  make  its  suppression  possible.  Feel- 
fAg  but  a  source  of  self  torment  in  efforts  to  extinguish  this  Jus  rul- 
ing passion^  he  at  length  resolved  to  let  it  run  its  course  unobstnse^ 
«d ;  and  the  only  linfferitlg  pxin  he  expc^enced  in  so  doing,  wns 
from  the  difficulty  of  conceding  from  Valerie,  or  tbe  still  gtimku 
«ne  of  confessing  to  her,  feelings  and  intentions  which  must  somi, 
very  soon,  cause  her  so  much  misery. 

Bat  apart  of  this  disquietude  he  might  have  spared  himself.  At- 
tempted  concealment  from  her,  was  unnecessary  aud  frnitless.  Ska 
knew  all  that  he  had  to  acknowledge.  From  the  day  of  his  reioctt 
from  Amiens,  it  was  impossible  to  deceive  her.  His  animated  de- 
scription of  the  emperor,  of  the  prince  he  had  conversed  with,  of  tin 
•oene  he  had  witnessed,  were  indications,  as  strong  as  fact  itself,  to 
the  ea^er  watchfulness  of  Valerie's  mind  that  Lucien  was  about  iw 
leave  her.  When,  or  how  he  meant  to  effect  his  resolution  to*  beeoflse 
n  soldier,  she  knew  not,  nor  had  he  indeed  decided,  when  a  most  us- 
looked  for  arrival,  and  its  consequences,  gave  him  the  wiabed  §ag 
opportunity. 

One  day  as  the  family  party  were  sitting  at  their  frugal  dinner,  not 
expecting,  nor  prepared  for  a  visitor,  a  gentleman  appeared  at  tlis 
outer  door;  and  before  Mr.  Lacourtelle  bad  time  to  go  out  of  tht 
room,  to  receive  him  with  the  courtesy  due  to  a  stranger,  be  walked 
in  with  an  air  of  mixed  politeness  and  familiarity.  He  bowed  to 
¥ftlefte  with  a  marked  expression  of  respect,  more  slightly  to  iMm- 


tft;  ao4  aiteiakuaig  bitB  huid  towards  Mr  Laeoortelle,  okuneA  W#v 
for  his  old  acquaiii  ftnoe,  liambert  Dufloa. 

It  was  h;ird  to  tell  whicli  of  the  party  was  most  surprispd.  Luciefi 
Had  Valerie  both  reddened  cleeply-^from  different  feelings  howe;ver. 
Mr.  Laoourtelle  stared  at  Isainhert,  while  he  grasped  his  hand  firmljr^ 
mad  looked  at  him  long  before  he  was  quite  convin«ed  of  his  iden'iiy. 
Mis  appearance  was  much  changed  and  infini'ely  improved.  He  had 
grown  into  the  height  and  full  proportious  of  manhood,  and' was  nosv 
in  figure  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  Lucien.  He  was  by  no 
qieans  so  handsome,  but  he  had  acquired  an  air  of  military  firhinesi 
t)iat  was  more  marked  and  decided  than  his.  He  was  better  drea» 
^fs,d  toOf  than  on  the  day  of  hi^  former  visit,  and  was  altogether  siii* 
Herior  in  appearance  to  what  Valerie  remembered  of  him  on  thatoc* 
casion.  His  manners  were  quite  unchanged,  frank  and  careLess  in 
their  general  tone,  but  particularly  decided  and  impressive  when  he 
wished  to  give  strength  to  any  observation  that  fell  from  him. 

AAer  the  warm  welcome  of  Mr.  Lacouitelle,  the  forced  civility  of 
Lacten,  and  the  courteous  salutation  of  Valerie  were  duly  acknawis 
edged,  and  Isambert  bad  taken  his  place  at  table,  he  hastened  to  e» 
plain  the  circ4imstances  which  had  so  soon  terminated  his  military, 
career,  and  brought  him  back  to  France.  In  lightly  touching  the 
details  of  his  services  in  Spain,  where  he  had  been  sent  direct  from 
Flizecourt  wilh  the  batch  of  his  fellow  conscripts,  he  did  not  quite 
•^uppress  the  circumstances  which  had  gained  him  such  honorable 
mention  in  the  public  despatches.  From  the  peculiar  good  luek  which 
follows  some  men  in  their  military  career,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
afford,  on  the  very  day  that  gained  him  admission  to  (he  Legion  of 
I-JloRor,  protection  and -safely  to  the  family  of  a  rich  and  grateful 
Spanish  grandee,,  who  insisted  on  his  receiving  as  his  right,  but  still 
ifisufficient  reward,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  property  which  his 
bravery  and  generosity  had  preservd.  This  atifi  of  a  portion  of 
.Vfihat  was  his  own,  had  he  preferred  the  laws  or  war  to  tlie  Jlictates 
of  integrity^  was  presented  lo  him  in  valuable  diamonds,  as  being 
more  portable,  and  more  eaaily  transferred  to  ca^h  than  any  other 
kind  of  securities.  Isambert  safely  preserved  the  diamonds  until  an 
qpportunity  offered  of  disposing  of  them^  in  one  of  the  great  towne 
to  which  his  regiment  wa«  soon  removed  ;  and  having  procured.  ib0 
fanest  price  he  could,  which  was  far  below  their  valu^,  he  transmitted 
tlie  bills  to  old  Boiinard  at  Amiens,  by  whose  means  it  was  that  h# 
Ifad  known  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle*s  want  of  .1  sulisti.tute  for  bis  90a,  and 
through  whom  the  whole  arrangement  had  been  made. '  Isambe^ 
wrote  to  the  old  notary  ample  directions  for  the  disposal  of  his  re- 
mittance, desiring  in  the  first  place,  a  certain  portion  to  be  immedir 
ately  handed  to  his  father,  and  next,  that  the  outstanding  claim 
against  Mr.  Lacourtelle  should  be  instantly  bought  up  in  his  nan^ 
and  that  gentleman  allowed  his  own  time  for  the  payment.  T^e 
notary  performed,  the  latter  part  of  his  orders,  wi^h  a  slight  excepr 
^on  or  two ;  he  totally  suppressed  all  mention  of  Isambert  s  name  in 
the  purchase,  calculating  upon  the  great  probabilities  that  he  w>ula 
never  return  ;  he  bought  up  the  bonds  in  hi^  own  name,  by  a  private 
agreemei^  with  the  original  lender  of  the  money,  by  which,  he.se^ 
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cnr^d  t  large  allowance  to  bimaeif  in  cfmrnderatKHi  of  prompt  pmy* 
ment,  and  he  took  steps  to  pursue  Mr.  laooortelle  for  the  wbole, 
with  all  the  ▼engeful  riicc^drs  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Licourtelle's  gratitude  to  Isau.bert,  and  Lucieii's  indigdatioa 
against  Bonnard  prompted  frequent  interruption  at  this  parr  of  the 
narrative  *,  both  being  anxious  to  relate  to  Isambertthe  particulars  of 
Lucien's  interview  with  the   legal  Villain.      But  Isaiuhert  shopped 
them  short,  by  assuring  them  (hat  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole 
affair  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  state,  that  subsequently  to  the  good  tor- 
tone  which  he  had  already  mentioned,  he  had  had  the  still  greater  of 
aetaally  saving  the  life  of  his  general,  one  of  the  moyt  di8tin«.iii9bed 
marahais  of  Franc<>,  who,  in  his  unbounded  gratitude,  offered  every 
thing  to  hii  preserver  that  his  influence  tsould  procure.     Promotion 
waslhe  first  thing  that  occurred  to  the  marshal — but  it  happened  to 
be  the  very  last  that  suited  f  samhert.     He  had  done  his  duty,  as  hae 
been  f*eeD,  with  distinguished  zeal ;  had  gained  the  applause  and  ad- 
aairatiou  of  all  ranks  for  hi4  pzeroplary  conduct  and  courage  ;  but  he 
ki'ed  the  life  of  a  soldier.     He  hated  the  scenes  of  blood,  the  lecklesa 
wisteof  time,  the  total  dissipation  of  mind,  and  the  abounding  profli- 
gacy  which  were  too  much  ihe  avoidless  characteristics  of  the  profes- 
sion.    He,  therefore,  to  the  ast<»nishinent  of  the  marahal  and  all  his 
companions,  (but  he  could  not  forfeit  their  esteem,)  requested,  as  the 
reward  most  congenial  to  his  desires,  an  immediate  discharge  from 
the  service  ;  and  asked  another  private  favour,  which  it  would  be 
premature  to  mention  here.  The  first  request  was,  after  remonstrance 
and  almost  raproach  had  been  exhausted,  granted  to  him;  and  thus, 
at  ilie  expiration  of  two  years  he  found  himself  released  from  his 
engagement,  which   had   bound  him  to  serve  for  five ;  and  without 
one  day*s  delay  he  hurried  back  to  France,  and  arrived  at  his  fath- 
er's house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens,  as  soon  as  a  letter  could 
have  travelled  to  ann  lunce  his  coming. 

*' My  first  visit,"  ssid  Isambert,  concloding  his  recital,  **was,  as 
VOD  will  Hoppose,  to  my  purenti — for  I  have  both  fsther  and  tnoiher  still 
livin^^-and  to  tiiy  great  delight  I  fooiid  them  well,  and  to  tt»eir$  I  con- 
vine^  them  that  I  wax  so  too,  after  all  my  pet  its.  It  was  ye>«terday 
Biorninjc  that  I  reached  home.  In  the  afternoon ,  I  visited  €mr  oofiinioB 
friend  old  Bonnard.  Since  the  day  that  Mr.  Locien  Larcoortelle  caught 
him  napping  he  has  nut  had  soch  a  fright,  depend  npon  it,  ns  wy  np- 
pearanne  caa<«ed  him.  The  devil  himself  eon'd  not  have  Barpri<M-d  him 
•o  niarh.  Oar  interview  wag  a  long  one,  bat  it  ended  w»-ll.  The  old 
wret  h  acknowledged  his  iniquity,  detailed  all  that  passed  with  yoa,  re- 
funded the  money  which  I  had  transmitted  him,  and  the  first  U!«e  I  made 
of  part  of  it  was  to  pay  off  the  six  thoas)ind  fninks  yon  owed  him,  and 
here,  I  h'lve  the  pleasure  to  present  you  your  bond,  with  a  fuH  acquittal 
for  principal  and  interest." 

**  And  now,"  continued  ho,  seeing  that  both  father  and  son  were  pre- 
^paring  to  speak  their  thanks,  and  that  Valerie  was  nn>*t  eloquently  ot* 
taring  h(>rs  throogh  the  medtom  of  her  bright  yet  hriinfal  e^es,  *'  «nd 
DOW,  that  we  may  quite  cinnprehend  the  footing  on  which  we  Htand.and 
to  prevent  ytmr  misconceiving  it  for  a  moment,  let  me  tell  yon  that  it 
Was  not  my  money  that  redeemed  this  bond,  but  your».    Yon  know 


•  » 

fSkik  y^m  pitid  mt  tan  tlwafltttd  franni  f«r  my  proinUed  Merviee  for  five 
76iir««  for  wbieh  pwiocl  ya«  connived  your  foii  r«leiii««d  fmiu  nil  coiv- 
•oripiMiii  eliiiifiB.  Sb  di4  1  ;  nnd  whan  I  i;4M  aty  «)Mriinr|;«  rroin  iho  ar- 
my tti  llie«nid  of  t%v«  y«fini,  I  ilioiiglit  <htit  in  <itnci  juxtice  (hu  axewp- 
tion  grmiletf  t#  m«  fur  life  HhA«kl  hnvo  extended  to  bi  m  thtit  I  repreMsn- 
tod.  80  in  jaatice  it  idHnild,  bat  yon  know  tint  law  nnfi  justice  ore  ni>i 
^ite  the  Mtiio  ;  mid  I  foand  y<$«terday  tm  nmking  I  ho  inquiry  hi  Amiens 
thiit  the  favor  grmilod  lo  uie  wim  iiieroly  pi>rMonitl;  4 hut  Lui-.ieii  l^to- 
tollo  wu«  iM  IMIe  HH  over  to  «erve  m  a  noldter  ;  and  thni  he  tuny  bo 
driwn  iigiHii  for  the  eon^icrip.ion  nC  tlio  Mnino  nf  Flixeceort  ie*iiM>rr«iw,. 
That  iMsiiig^ho  ea?*o«  I  wa«  eloarly  b«i«nd  lo  refond  yoo  the  propttrtion  t>f 
the  iiimiey  y#a  paid  me  oqvivslent  to  three  y^ara*  aer^'ice  ^  ic  auiounJid 
to  aix  thottJiMnd  friHiea  exncily^nnd-l  ttioflght  the  beat  and  nmat  pletaiiitf 
WHy  to  yoo  to  reeeive  it  wiiold  ho  i«  the  redemption  ol'  }'o«r  bond.  1 
thorefore**— —  livt  heaoddenly  aioppod,  on  pereeiving  that  Valerio 
tamed  pale,  roae  hnatily,  and  qeitled  the  rooni.^ 

Thfii  circa inMiNnoe  i^ke  her  secret  i«nty  to  hirn  who  knew  it  before, 
leaiiibert  aUnehed  no  nteaning  of  iia  tr«e  nntare  to  ibiii  change  of  co  or^ 
and  Mr.  LKeoart«lle  wn«  it>o  luoeh  intereaied  in  the  converaation  in  giva 
any  thing  elM  hie  minato  attentitm.  Valerie  therefore  ettcapud  oiidia* 
eovered  ;  tMoii|rh  not  utioHservod;  and  ill  anahe  felt  heraelf,  ahe  coold 
not  fiiil  to  remark  the  strong  eirtotion  visibfo  on  Iiiambert*8  coaotensflco, 
oft  the  betrnyal  of  hers.  Lacten  foltowed  tier  from  the  nmni,  to  cheer 
liar  with  naeh  comfitrting  asseninceii  as  he  ooald  give  ;  but  n  new  pung 
Itoid  been  tidiled  to  the  certainly  that  he  wished  to  go  as  a  soldier,  by  tba 
tiaowtedgo  that  he  WH4  liable  to  be  forced  away 

Durmg  the  time  that  Lacien  and  Valerie  were  absent  from  the  room, 
Mr.  hacoartelle  bud  comtiinnicnied  to  Isambeit,  for  whom  bin  fiimier 
IHcing  hud  ja:«tty  increased  ten-fold,  mach  of  the  circa niatanoes  of  the 
last  two  yean*.  He  particalarly  told  of  the  arrival  of  the  l>e  Vitteforta 
Ibinily,  of  Henrietta**  evideni  ultachineTit  to  his  wn,  and  he  confea^ed. 
fhtit  he  had  given  a  faU  accoaot  of  it  to  Bonnard  white  indacing  him  to 
withhold  h'8  demands,  in  the  notion  that  Lacien *s  marriage  to  the  ro« 
cnantic  benaty  woald  bnve  soon  enabled  him  to  clear  off  the  incam* 
iirancc  of  that  debt.  Mr.  Lacoartelfe,  in  his  oordini  confidence,  and 
cheered  by  u  more  than  ananl  portion  of  wine,  acknowledged  to  Iftaiii* 
bert  that  his  next  wish  after  seeing  Lacten  married  was  to  find  a  fitting 
husband  for  Valerie^  and  he  so  bro:tdly  hinted  his  wi^h  that  IsanitM;^ 
biijiself  might  prove  th^  man  that  the  latter  coald  not  affect  to  himaelf 
^  want  of  conscioui(ac>ss  as  to  the  extent  of  those  wishes. 

On  Valerie's  return  to  the  dining-room,  she  replied  to  her  anc1f>*a 
inquiries  for  Lucien,  that  he  had  gone  for  a  short  time  to  Flizecourt. 
and  she  apologised  in  his  name  to  Isambert^  who  readily  pardoned 
an  absence  ot  which  she  spoke  the  excuse.  Isambert's conversation 
with  Mr.  Lacourtelle  had  ^iven  to  his  manner  that  kind  of  thonght* 
ful  animation  which  is  so  distinct  from  the  etery-day  gaiety  of  little 
minds.  Although  his  words  did  not  come  from  him  exactly  as  if 
they  were  either  weighed  or  measured,  they  spoke  a  meaning  of  oolid 
enjoyment,  as  unlike  to  levity  as  it  was  to  g-loom.  He  talked  to  Va^ 
lerie  in  a  strain  of  mixed  amusement  and  instruction,  at  least  what 
Valerie  felt  she  ought  to  have  acknowledged  as  auoh,  and  that  at 
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•Bother  time  fihe  neit  utidoabtedly  woaM.  Bat  wiA  the  horriUv 
ihooght  before  her  of  Laeien*!  bein^dravwii  agmiD  for  «  c«Hiaeri^ 
unusement  nor  imtruction  bad  no  existence  for  her.  Isambert  talked 
on  without  appearing  to  be  affected  by  her  want  of  attenUon.  In 
fact,  he  was  so  occupied  in  the  thoughts  excited  by  Mr.  Lsooorte]le*a 
discourse,  and  in  the  flow  of  spirits  arisinj^  from  it,  that  he  OTerJook* 
ed  Valerie's  abstraction  and  his  own  inability  to  remove  it.  At 
length,  to  his  infinite  annoyance  and  Valerie's  relief,  and  to  the  as 
great  delight  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle,  Henriette  de  Vill-fo|1e  made  her 
appearance,  to  pay  her  usual  aAemoon  visit.  She  had  walked  fr«»a 
the  cha'eau  alone,  and  she  came  in  with  that  peculiar  air  of  easy 
cordiality,  which  is  so  irresistibly  attractive  when  the  heart  ts  evi- 
dently its  inspiration.  Her  faee  wore  it4  brightest  glow  of  health 
and  animation,  and  the  elegance  of  her  manners  completed  the  com- 
bination of  all  that  was  required  to  make  a  very  striking  impieasion 
at  first  sight. 

Henriette's  first  impulse  was  to  cast  au  inqairing  glance  around 
the  room,  which,  not  containing  the  object  of  her  search,  held  noth» 
ing  of  any  great  interest  to  her.  She  was,  notwithstanding,  as  fond 
of  Valerie  as  she  could  be  of  any  one  that  was  not  the  one  paramount 
mark  of  attachment.  She  had  a  great  respect  also  for  Mr.  iiaeoar- 
telle,  and  she  liked  to  regard  both  him  and  Valerie  with  those  feel, 
logs  of  kindred,  iu  which  something  told  her  she  would  one  day 
have  a  right  to  view  ihem.  She  had  never  bad  the  remotest  notion 
that  the  attachment  which  she  saw  between  Valerie  and  Lucien  waa 
more  than  what  misht  exist  between  brother  and  sisler  And  1  may 
here  mention  that  Valerie,  though  well  aw  ire  of  the  nature  of  Hen- 
riette's feelinn  towards  Lucien,  knew  nothing  of  that  petty  jealousy 
which  is  falsely  supposed  to  be  the  test  uf  woman's  love,  and  which 
torns  all  he^  feelings  into  gall,  because  another  can  admire  the  ob- 
ject of  her  Affection.  This  s  »rt  of  jealousy  arises  from  selfishness, 
not  love  ;  for  that  delights  in  seeing  the  beloved  One  the  attraction 
round  which  the  innoxious  brilliancy  of  beauty  and  grace  inav 
•port,  as  lightning  plays  round  the  magnetic  rod  it  illumines  but 
cannot  consume.  Valerie  put  her  whole  trust  in  Lucien's  faith,  and 
while  sure  of  him  she  had  no  f^ar  from  others. 

The  effect  produced  on  Isambert  by  Henriette's  manner  was  pleas- 
ing, so  much  so  that  he  recovered  from  the  discontent  which  her  in- 
terruption at  first  caused,  and  he  listened  to  the  animated  flow  of  her 
conversation,  rather  amused  by  the  absent  air  which  accompanied  all 
•he  sa'id,  while  her  sclf-belraying  glunces  we  e  perpetually  turned 
towards  the  window  which  coiiunanded  a  view  of  Flixecourt.  To 
her  greit  relief,  and  to  Valerie's  evident  joy,  Luc  en  at  leagih  in  de 
h's  appearance  ;  but  be  seemed  ill  at  eaM*.  His  whole  manner  t-vin- 
oed  a  struggle  of  powerful  feelings,  which  none  nf  the  party  w«  rm 
able  completely  to  understand —but  Valerie,  and  she  alone,  feared 
that  she  ojnjectnred  rightly  as  to  iis  cause. 

LuCtf^n  received  all  the  marked  attentions  of  Henriette  with  a 
eomp  »sed  indifference,  except  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  a 
momentary  feeling  of  gratified  vanity  prompUd  him  to  let  liiaiinbfrl 
•ee  the  emotion  he  had  the  power  to  excite.     And  even  these  pirttaJ 
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ivtornt  which  he  made  to  her  kind  looks  and  words,  seemed  to  satisfjr 
Henriette,  whose  imag^ination  easily  filled  ap  the  long  intervals  of 
his  abstraction,  by  the  supposed  workings  of  timidity,  delicacy  and 
dread — ^wbich  she  firmly  reckoned  on  as  the  sole  preventives  to  La* 
oien's  full  and  formal  declaration  of  an  attachment,  of  which  she 
never  doubted  Uie  existence. 

The  closing  in  of  evening  gave  its  warning  for  Henriette 'a  depar- 
tare.  The  whole  party  rose  to  accompany  her  on  her  way  towards 
home ;  bnt  after  walking  all  together  ibr  a  while  in  the  direction  of 
ithe  chateau,  Lacien  contrived  to  detach  Mr.  Lacourtellc  from  the 
rest,  and  making  -an  apology  to  Henriette,  they  left  her  aad  Valerie 
in  Itambert's  care  ;  and  father  and  sob  sauntered  off  on  another  path. 
Ab  soon  as  they  were  out  oi  hearing  of  the  others,  Lucien  said, 

**  Well  now,  my  dear  father,  every  thing  promises  you  prosperity 
uid  peace.  This  Isambert  has  certainly  acted  nobly  hv  us,  and  yoo 
see  yourself,  thank  Heaven,  free  from  all  the  trouble  I  have  caused 
you  for  two  years  past." 

"  Tea,  my  boy,  Isambert  has  indeed  fully  proved  himself  what  my 
first  impression  told  me  be  was ;  all  now  looks  well,  and  but  one  or 
two  things  are  wanting  to  complete  the  happiness  of  us  all.  1  think 
I  know  what  you  have  taken  me  aside  for?  Do  I  guess  rightly  .' 
Come,  come,  I'll  relieve  your  embarrassments — ^you  want  to  speak 
to  me  about  Mademoiselle  de  Villeforte  '  " 

**  Mademoiselle  de  Villeforte  !  No,  indeed,  father,  I  do  not." 
.    *'  Tes  you  do — ^there  is  no  use  in  denving  it — but  I  will  spare  all 
your  confusion — I  take  it  all  upon  myself.    It  is  a  brilliant  thing,  my  ^ 
boy — and  tomorrow  morning  1  will  wait  upon  her  aristocratieal  old 
fiUher,  and  rouse  the  thick  blood  in  his  noble  veins,  by  proposing 
euch  a  son-in-law  as  none  of  his  feudal  progenitors  ever  had..  Leave 
it  all  to  me,  Henriette  will  have  an  independent  fortune,  and  a  fine 
one,  ybu  dog,  at  her  mother's  death— I'll  warrant  you  I  shall  get 
over  their  scruples,  if  any  exist.    Tou  shall  have  her — never  fear—I . 
promise  her  to  you." 

«« My  dear  father,  you  quite  mistake  me — I  swear  to  you  you  do. 
Tou  forget  the  conscription — that  i  am  again  liable — " 

<^  A  fig  for  the  conscription  !  What  even  if  yoa  were  drawn  ^  Old 
De  Villeforte  shall  buy  youofiTatany  price." 

*'  I>e  Villeforte  !  What  in  God's  name  have  i,  can  I  have  to  do 
with  him  ?  Tou  are  laboring  under  a  dreadful  delusion,  my  dear 
Ikther — the  shock  you  will  receive  by  and  by  will  open  your  eyes  to 
tiie  fact." 

**  Shock  !  What  do  you  call  a  shopk  ?  Ton  think  he'll  refuse  me  ? 
He*ll  not  dare  to  do  that,  Lucien.  My  fkther  made  his  fly  before 
now,  in  fear  and  trembling— and  he  will  not  venture  to  rouse  my 
blood,  depend  on  it.  He  knows  the  Laoourtelles,  as  well  he  may  ! 
So  now,  Lacien,  leave  all  to  me.  Say  nothing  more  to  me  now —  I 
have  put  myself  in  a  passion  with  this  aristocrat  already,  but  I  shall 
be  with  him  to-morrow." 

Lucien,  finding  it  vain  to  oppose  for  the  time  his  father's  obstinate 
error,  leit  him  at  length  and  went  off  in  search  oi  Valrrie.  He  met 
ber  and  Isambert  returning  to  the  house,  where  Mr.  Lacourtelle 
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•oon  appeared ;  and  after  wome  few  words  of  eoinmoii>phce  coitwr' 
aation,  Luc  ten  coDtrifed  again  to  eseape  from  the  presenee  of  hi* 
lather  and  their  visitor  ;  and  Valerie  following  his  sirnal,  they  weiw 
once  more  to^^tlter,  unobserved  and  nirheard  oy  all  the  worhl. 

But  how  ditfereiit  was  their  brief  and  an^ished  interrfew,  frnm 
those  delicious  hours  of  stolen  ^intercolirse  which  had  shortened 
and  brightened  every  day  for  the  lust  two  years !  Lveien  had  made 
«p  hid  mind,  in  desperation,  to  coromunioaie  to  Valerie  before  hand, 
the  intelligence  which  the  morrow  ^as  to  proclaim  to  all.  She,  on 
her  part^  too  elearly  anticipated  the  disclosure  he  was  aboiii  to  make. 
She  had  known  him  too  long — had  waiehed  him  too  well,  to  heMtate* 
in  her  eonviction  of  ^e  eonrse  he  was  so  decided  on  takisg.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  eonversatiow  and  eondnct,  from  the  day  of  his 
return  from  Amiens,  bad  impressed  her  with  the  ceitainty  of  his  in- 
tended voluntary  service  as  a  soldier :  and  when  she  heard  Inmhevt 
thot  day  pronounce  his  liability  to  be  drawn,  and  saw  ihe  flash  of 
animation  which  the  statement  canned  on  Lueien's  brow,  her  heart 
•uiik  within  her,  and  drew  with  it,  as  we  have  seen,  every  drop  of 
the  blood  that  mantlod  in  her  cheeks.  Still,  although  Valerie  covU 
Ibel  the  very  depths  of  emotion,  she  had  a  fund  of  strength  of  mind 
that  rarely  fai)ed  her.  She  had  good  seifse,  as  well  as  strong  feeling  ; 
and  she  possessed,  bctidVs,  a  fine  quality  of  pride,  that  told  her  what 
was  due  to  herself  in  all  the  varying  accidents  of  Uf^.  She  eoald  not 
consent  to  be  an  unsaceessful  supplisnt  for  mercy,  even  at  the  leet  of 
Losien,  and  she  (eh,  that  it  woald  be  ainaost  as  degrading  to  her  to  use 
tha'  last  resource  of  womanly  persuasion,  to  make  him  change  a  reso> 
hjtion  on  which  his  present  peace  and  her  own  chance  of  fotvre  hap^ 

Sinfss  depended.  She  saw  clearly,  that  were  he  now  induced  to  abaA- 
»nhis  dasiffn,  it  wonld  ho  the  creation  of  otter  misery  to  him,  fhun 
which  would  spring,  perhaps,  contempt  and averaion  to  her  who  would 
have  been  its  cause.  Under  the  influence,  then,  of  afl  these  reason- 
ings,  she  was  prepared  to  hear,  and  to  support  as  best  she  mighty 
the   avowal  which  trembled  on  Lueien*s  quivering  lip. 

Vslerie  in  the  midst  of  her  own  wretchedness  strove  to  lessen  hia 
agitation  and  ennbartassinent^  and  she  led  to,  rather  than  avoided  his 
confession,  thnt  when  he  parted  from  her  that  evening  he  went  to  the- 
Greffier  at  Flixecourt,  who  had  the  management  of  Uie  lots  for  tlie- 
drawing  to  take  place  the  next  day,  and  that,  by  a  particular  manner 
•f  rolling  the  papers  to  be  placed  in  the  vase,  Lucien  was  10  beawaiv- 
of  those  which  enimred  the  fate  of  the  drawers.  He  had  ado^d 
the  usual  means  employed,  in  persuading  the  underlings  of  oftce  U> 
induce  the  Greflier  to  make  this  arrangement,  and  the  ^ttcrsstisfied 
his  conscience  for  the  act  of  connivance,  hy  the  consideration  that 
he  was  thus  instrumental  in  gaining  for  the  emperor*a  service  the- 
finest  lad  in  the  cominune. 

Valeric  summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  listen  to  thM  derisive  detatt. 
Sho.  now  saw  that  no  rational  hope  was  ht^  for  her  ;  and  with  an  en« 
^nST*  Which  mifcht  nUnost  be  called  heroism,  she  ImmedMfely  hc- 
^n  to  repeat  the  preparations  for  her  love r'^s  departure,  which  twa 
year*  before  she  made  wiih  a  bund"  less  firm  even  than  now.  Fhr 
her  affliction  in  the  first  Instance  was  even  greiaterthan  the  |^reM«t» 
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Imt  nerves  beiog  then  not  Strang  b/  the  cerUtnty  of  her  lover's  tried 
•tUchment,  which  now  seemed  to  brsce  her  spirits  and  counteract 
the  workings  of  despair.  Valerie  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  and 
Lucien  returned  to  the  sitting  room  where  supper  was  prepared.  The 
woman-servant  soon  brought  an  excuse  for  Valerie's  non-appearance, 
and  Lucien  early  withdrew,  leaving  his  father  and  Isambert  to  the 
discussion  of  their  repast,  and  the  various  topics  of  public  and  private' 
interest  which  arose  from  its  inspirations.  Long  after  both  bad  re- 
tired to  their  beds,  Lucien  and  Valerie  continued  their  sad  employ- 
ment and  more  sad  discourse  ;  both  borne  up»  by  their  several  excit- 
ing ft'elings,  against  the  misfortune  of  a  separation,  which  they 
knowledged  to  be  inevitable. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  drawing  for  the  conscription  was  fixed  for  an  early  hour  the 
following  morning,  and  Lucien  attended  punctually  at  the  Marie.  As 
soon  as  his  turn  for  drawing  oame,  ho  put  in  his  hand  with  a  quiet 
certainly  of  the  result,  but  with  none  of  the  haughty  impatience 
which  so  distinguished  him  on  the  former  occasion.  He  pulled  forth 
the  lot — it  was  examined  and  proclaimed — Lucien  was  announced  a 
second  time  a  cen^cript— passed  histily  through  the  hands  of  the  jun- 
ta witliin — and,  while  he  calmly  but  resolutely  walked  through  the 
village,  he  sent  forward  a  swift  messenger  to  announce  to  his  iather 
thai  he  was  decidedly  a  soldier. 

Mr.  Lacourli'lle  and  IsSmbert  were  at  breakfast,  when  the  messen- 
ger arrived.  Valerie  could  not  venture  to  appear.-  The  man  an- 
nounced his  intelligence  abruptly  at  the  open  window,  and  no  sooner 
did  Mr.  Lacourtelle  understand  it  fully,  than  be  commenced  his  pre- 
parations for  hastening  his  visit  to  the  Chateau  de  Villeforte.  H* 
seemed  to  have  expected  this  result,  and  he  reckoned  on  the  certain- 
ty of  his  own  and  Heniiette's  influence  with  hsr  father  being  un- 
doubtedly strong  enough  to  obtain  his  purpose,  Isambert,  who  two 
years  before  had  witnessed  Mr.  LAcourtelle's  suffering  in  the  dread 
of  losing  his  son,  could  not  now  help  moralizing  on  the  variability  of 
the  human  mind,  when  he  saw  his  father  on  the  very  point  of  endur- 
ing the  certainty  of  the  evil  he  bad  before  had  the  means  of  averting, 
and  confiding  in  a  most  improbable  contingency,  his  only  chance  for 
escape,  without  any  apparent  symptom  ot  uneasiness.  But  thb  in- 
stance warf  but  a  proof  of  the  too  common  readiness  with  which  m^n 
eling  to  the  faint  hopes  of  aid  from  others,  on  points  which,  when  de- 
pendent on  their  own  exertions,  they  almost  despair  of. 

Mr.  Lacourtelle  hastily  buttoned  on  his  short  cotton  gaiters,  fix4»d 
his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  took  his  stick  in  bis 'hand,  and  thus  plainly 
•quipped,  and  winding  up  liis  eontemptnoos  dislike  of  the  arbloerat 
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t»  Its  hi|[;liA»t  pilchf  he  let  olF  oo  the  prop096d  ▼iiif,  wMefi  was  Hr 
termifiate  io  v  demnml  ijr  bis  daughter's  b^Dd^and  an  ioMiiedialesafla 
of  money  to  buy  off  Lucit  n*8  aervioe. 

A  (tout  an  hour  bef'^o  tliM  departure,  a  scene  occurred  at  tin  Cha» 
to«io  de  Villpforte,  which,  by  a  curious  eoincMeooe,  bad  decided  ito 
haughty  pos«es«or  (o  set  off  t^  pay  a  vmt,  but  of.  a  Tery  dtflfcreat 
iMture,  to  Mr.  Laroortelle.  Scat  ct>ly  bad  Mr.  de  Villeforte  saHiod 
l&rib  from  his  drei«ing  room  that  nrarntner,  and  taken  bia  early  cny  of 
eoffee,  in  the  large  and  half  furnished  sslooa,  wben  he  wa^  surptiaod 
•nd  somewhat  alaimcd  st  the  abrupt  eotrance  of  his  daughter  HeB^ 
riette.  Her  hair  Wttaditheyetled,  her  eyes  tilled  with  tear*,  henlreaa 
disordered,  and  her.  whole  air  and  appearance,  soaiething  befwcon 
that  of  a  maniac  and  a  triigedy  queen.  Her  father  was  accn-tomad 
to  her  romaoiic  fl'ghts,  but  be  titought  there  was  more  of  reaility  in 
her  present  dii^tress,  than  he  had  erer  before  ob<e*Ted,  sad  be  anx- 
iously moved  towards  her  with  open  arms  and  inquiring  loolsa.  Hen- 
rieite  fliing  herself  on  her  kneea  at  his  feet;  such  a  proceeding  bein^ 
in  all  aflfriirs  of  the  kind,  what  a  gambler  would  rait  a  jea  de  rtglm^ 
and  for  several  minutes  she  vainly  attempted  to  utjer  eoinethiag, 
through  a  host  of  obstructing  sobs  awl  aVghs  and  other  convulaiona. 

1  mav  take  advantage  of  ber  situation  to*  explain  to  the  reader, 
what  she  found  it  so  hard  to  tell  her  fa'Jier  '  It  was  aimply  that  she 
^ad  joat  heard  of  Lucien'a  beings  present  at  the  Mairie  at  Flixecoort, 
tD  answer  the  call  upon  hw  name,  and  of  his  liability  to  aerve  aa  a 
•onacript.  She  acquired  thia  information  from  one  of  the  eeiTtnta, 
who  had  come  up  to  tiie  chateato  with  frequent  buHetina  of  the  pro- 
gireas  of  the  drawing,  some  anxiety  bavinc  been  either  felt  or  aaaoai- 
ed  by  the  family,  particaiarly  the  young  Tadiea,  oo  aci!oiint  of  Ca- 
anille  de  Vilteforte,  whoae  name  waa  also  on  the  liat,  but  who  rap 
little  risk,  as  his  mother  had  a  pume  of  several  tkoosand  franca  ready 
to  pay  for  the  ini  npdiate  purchase  of  a  nubetitate,  in  case  that  one 
9f  the  lola  shmtld  fall  upon  hi*r  darling  eon.  Hentiette  had  often 
fleard  fbe  story  of  I sam ber t'a  connection  with  the  Lacoartellea,  and 
hnew  that  it  was  be  whom  ahe  had  aeen  the  previous  eveaiflg  at 
their  house.  But  Valerie  had  held  back  the  painful  information  of 
>  bucien'a  liability,  caused  by  laarabert's  return,  and  ber  own  au^fii- 
«ions  of  his  determination  to  become  a  soldier.  She  knew  the  atala 
«f  Henriette's  heart,  and  neither  wished  to  inflict  on  her  any  of  the 
pain  ahe  herjelf  experienced,  (the  ordinary  relief  to  a  8elfi.«li  min^) 
aor  would  ahe  risk  the  expoaore  of  her  friend's  wild  and  nnregala- 
ted  feelings  before  a  stranger.  The  news  of  the  following  roorniog 
%tc^e  upon  Henriette,  therefore,  with  all  the  becoming  agoniea  of  a 
mmantic  denouement ;  and  ahe  ran  aa  we  have  eeen  her,  to  bar 
^tbi^r's  feet-^baving  first  taken  doe  care  to  diaenoomber  her  beao- 
tifiil  brown  tresaea  of  the  unagitating  acceaaotiea  of  oomba  and  pa- 
fillotea. 

^*What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  yon,  Henriettei,"  aaked  Mr.  de 
Villeforte,  asauming  an  tndifierenoe,  which  waa  foreign  to  what  he 
Alt*  **  What  new  bo>n  bav«  you  to  ask  ?  Haa  yoar  pet  rabbit  done 
eome  mtachief  in  the  garden,  or  yoor  oat  broken  a  obina  eop^ 
Ceofte,  cooM,  tell  mm  your  auafoKane-^yoav  pardeai  ia  granted  ' 
hand." 


'  ^(Oh,  my  detr  father,*'  cried  she,  in  half  articvfate  toiiea,  wi^ 
real  tears  streamiiiff  down  her  cheeks,  'Hlo  not  act  like  those  flhity- 
bearted  |iarent8,  who  doom  their  oflSiprinj^'to  perpetual  wo—take  pity 
on  me  ?** 

**Now  really,  Henrtette,  this  is  going  too  far.  Get  np,  like  a  good 
girl,  and  wipe  your  eyen." 

**Wipe  my  eyes !  Oh,  HeaTens,  is  it  thns  a  father  can  speak  to  hill 
heartpbreakin^  child?  Wipe  my  eyes!  Is  that  the  only  comfort 
in  my  affliction?  Is  that  the  only  balm  for  the  despair  which  has 
seized  not  only  npon  me,  but  which  at  this  moment  consumes  kim^ 
•who  is  ray  world — my  all — myself.*' 

^•Him  !  Who !  What  do  you  mean  ?*'  qu;ekly  demanded  the 
fkther,  fa  keying  that  be  at  length  saw  some  cause  of  danger,  where 
he  at  first  only  saspected  mere  trifling.  '^Explain  yourself  instant 
ly,  Henriette.  1  command  you  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  this 
riiapsody." 

'^Rhapsody  !"  echoed  she  ;  **attd  is  it  thns  the  throes  of  the  heftft^i 
•ttlFerings  are  called  ?  Thus  the  expruciated  utterance  of  agony  is 
reviled  ?     Rhapsody  !  Oh  !  cruel,  cruel  father  !'* 

**ln  the  name  of  Heaven,  Henriette,  I  implore  you  to  have  a  m^ 
ment's  common  sense !" 

•'Common  sense  !*' 

**N«y,  don't  interrupt  m'e,  ^irl!    Tell  me  what  you  want — what 
has  happened  to  you— -who  is  impltcsted  in   this  extravagance  of 
your9?    Answer  me  these  questi  ms,  and  I'll  do  what  1  can  fct 
you  ?"    ' 

"You  will  ?  You  will  ?  You  do  already  relent  ?  The  tears  of  love 
have  then  thawed  the  ice  of  paternal  ri^or  ?  And  you  will  save 
bim  and  ine  ?  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost — at  this  moment  the 
drawing  may  be  over — tlte  fhtal  lots  assigned.  He  may  now,  even 
now,  be  a  conscript !" 

«<  What  then  you  foolish  girl,  is  this  all  >  And  what  if  he  is  a  cM. 
seript  ?     I'll  buy  him  off,  cost  what  it  will.*' 

•«On,  noble,  generous,  princely  father  !  yon  will  then  save  him  tb 
ine,  and  me  toTiitn!"  and  with  these  werds  Henriette  embraced  the 
old  man's  knees,  and  squeezed  his  legs  so  tightly  in  her  impassioned 
pressure,  that  be  tottered  and  nearly  felt.  1  think  it  is  unneceMary 
to  say,  that  while  Henriette*s  feelings  and  observations,  and  plead- 
inas,  had  Lucien  for  their  object,  her  father^s  perception  hud  only 
pointed  to  his  own  son  Camllle,  as  the  cause  of  her  selicitudfl :  and 
be,  getting  tired  of  her  unnecessary  heroics  to  save  her  l^roiher  from 
•a  merely  Imaginary  danger,  was  determiaed  to  put  an  and  to  the 
eeene. 

««Let  me  go,  you  foolish  girl,"  cried  he,  pettishly ;  "yotf  w<ll  pull 
me  down  on  the  floor.  What  nonsense  is  all  this!  It  is  carrying 
your  usual  absurdity  too  far,  Henriette.  You  iniow  well  that  I  never 
trould  have  snflTered  year  brother  to  go  to^  a  common  conscript." 

"My  brother!  my  brother!"  exclaimed  Henrltte,  starting  op, 
pushing  her  hair  off  her  face,  and  taking  a  slanting  gisnce  at  the  Ifcrge 
mouldy  mirror  beside  her;  '*and  is  it,  is  it  for  the  simple  instinct  of 
sistdrlj  regard,  that  you  have  mistaken  the  mjrstie  fermentations  of 


lore,  which  h«r«  come  gloomiog  aad  bubblmg  up  from  the  aonllf 
d«ep  caverns  ?  Have  the  rfark  wiogs  ordeitiay  been  Avppinic  beforp 
your  eyes,  to  blind  you  to  my  desperation,  und  tfhul  out  the  real  objeoC 
of  my  devotion  ?  Have  you  in  the  mi^tsi  of  wilful  iicnorauce  seen  ih« 
form  of  Camilla  de  Villeforte  for  that  of  Luoien  Lacourtelle  ?  Oh* 
Lucien,  Luden,  Lucien!*'  and  here  she  flung  herself  upon  au  old 
faded  flesh-coloured  aalin  sofA,  in  a  very  becoming  atUiude^and  left 
one  'ji  her  eyes  aufficiently  uncovered  to  allow  her  to  cUstinguiifth  the 
effect  produced  on  her  father. 

If  the  black  wings  and  the  mi«ts  alluded  to  by  He oriette,  had  real- 
ly hovered  round  Mr.  De  Villeforte,  her  laneiclamation  completely 
dissipated  them,  and  be  saw,  with  the  keen  eye  of  an  astrouomeft 
into  the  whole  system  of  planetary  influences  under  which  bisdauith* 
torhaJ  bet  n  acting.  The  truth  flashed  upon  him  in  a  moroaiit;  and, 
with  a  passing  curse  upon  his  own  folly,  in  having  aanctionetl  ihe 
intimacy  with  the  Lacourtelles,  none  of  whom  he  had  yet  seen,  he 
took  the  instant  resolntion  of  paying  an  in:  mediate  visit  to  the  bond 
of  that  family,  to  command  his  interlerence,  or  purchase  his  convene, 
for  the  prevention  of  further  niiichief ;  and  Co  take  inea5urea  for  Li*- 
cieub'rf  prompt  removal  from  the  neighbourhood,  should  the  conacr.pl- 
lon  have  unfortunately  spared  him. 

He  therefore  rang  the  bell,  requested  the  instant  preaence  of  iho 
baronesa,  told  her  briefly  and  reproachtully  the  discovery  he  had 
made,  consigned  Henrietta  to  her  charge,  and,  retiring  to  hia  drea* 
aing-rooro,  he  called  his  old  yalet  to  taaiAt  in  making  his  toilette,  with 
such  eiiect  as  he  thought  likely  to  produce  a  fitting  aensation  upoa 
the  democratical  rustic  whom  he  was  going  to  honor  by  his  visit. 

The  ready  valet  bad  made  rapid  way  in  the  embellishment  and 
equipment  of  bia  old  master.  He  bad  put  the  broad  gold  bueklea  !• 
his  high-qaartered  shoes,  had  tightly  drawn  up  and  fastened  at  the 
knees,  h'u  blue  and  white  striped  silk  stockings,  bad  gone  gradually 
ttp  wards  iu  the  various  articles  of  dress,  fastened  the  stifi*  white  stock 
round  the  neck,  and  was  just  giving  a  finishing  frizzing  to  the  left  aide 
earls,  when  a  footman  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lacoortalle,  and 
his  request  for  an  immediate  interview  with  Mr.  de  Yillefbrte,  oa 
bufliuess  of  the  utmost  importance. 

This  abrupt  announcement  threw  Mr.  de  Villeforte  aomewhaC  off 
his  centre.  He,  as  most  others,  had  a  considerable  dislike  to  be  takt*a 
by  surprise,  and  felt  the  usual  inconveniences  it  occasions.  He 
was  quite  At  a  loas  how  to  act  in  this  emergency.  He  had  piepered 
the  plan  of  his  projected  visit — what  he  was  to  sav — bow  he  was  le 
look,  to  stand,  to  go — ^how  to  enter  the  house,  aiid  how  to  come  out , 
and  to  be  cut  off  in  this  way  from  the  whole  effect  of  this  display  I 
Who  would  not  pity  poor  Mr.  de  Villeforte  ?  He  never,  however, 
doubtrd  Mr.  Lacourtelle's  feeling  and  thinking  on  the  main  subject 
Just  as  he  did ;  he  was  certain  his  viut  now  was  to  anticipate  his  ar- 
istocratic wrath,  by  a  renunciation  of  all  hope  on  the  part  of  hie  aeii» 
and  moat  probably,  to  propoic  his  receiving  a  pecuniary  reward  for 
giving  op  the  thing;  and  he  reaolved  to  aasame  an  air  of  dignified 
protection  to  the  suppliant  father,  and  to  spare  his  feelings,  as  much 
as  was  censistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  De  Villefories. 


Havmg  thrown  bi^  lowered  silk  dremlng  fown  lootely  nwnd  liim, 
he  retarned  to  the  drawing-room*  and  taking  a  chair  by  the  lire  aide, 
he  put  on  his  best  air  of  supprannuated  puppyism,  and  ordered  th« 
servant  to  show  Mr.  Lacourtelle  into  the  room*  The  latter^  who 
rather  impatiently  paced  the  marble  flagging  of  the  veaiihule,  almost 
anticipated  the  servant's  intimation  that  he  might  enter,  and  was  in- 
side the  door  of  the  drawing-room  as  soon  as  it  was  opened  tor  him.. 
He  touched  hi<<  hat  a«  he  brushed  the  footman,  and,  without  uncor- 
eringhia  head,  he  wallted  bolt  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Mr.  de 
Villeforte,  though  somewhat  startled,  was  courtier  enough  to  seem 
unmoved  bv  what  would  have  ruffltrd  a  man  of  more  nerve  but  less 
fashion.  The  start,  for  it  was  a  start,  with  wl  ich  he  rosie  from  hia 
chair,  received  from  his  ready  air  all  the  grace  of  a  friendly  advance  ; 
for  the  sturdy  maoner  of  his  visitor  made  him  instantly  change  hie 
tactics,  and  instead  of  his  former  haughty  preparation  o(  countenance, 
he  was  now  all  smiles  and  cordiality.  Mr.  Lacourtelle  did  not  expect 
this,  neither  did  he  douht  its  sincerity ;  and  his  heart  being  a  good 
deal  softened  by  the  situation  of  his  son,  he  was,  like  many  a  trusting 
dupe,  decoived  by  the  serpent  insincerity  before  him.  A«  Mr.  de 
Villeforte  came  up  to  bim«  bowing  and  smiling,  Mr.  Lacourtelle  took 
off. his  hat,  and  sat  down,  as  he  was  requested,  on  one  of  the  old  sat- 
in covered  chairs,  which  felt  to  the  rough  republican  exceedingly 
■oft  and  rickelty. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Mr.  de  TUIeforte,  who  had  drawn  hia 
chair  beside  him,  began  the  discourse,  by  requesting,  in  venr  trim 
phraseology,  to  know  to  what  good  fortune  he  was  indebted,  for  the 
hotior  ot  receiving  the  visit  of  Mr.  Ijicourtelle. 

**  VVhy,  as  for  that.  Sir,  I  told  your  servant,  who  no  doubt  informed 
you,  that  I  came  here  on  business  of  very  serious  importance;  and  it 
may  he  called  important,  Mr.  de  Villeforte,  when  it  relates  to  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  two  re>«peetable  families,  one  of  which,  at 
least,  has  served  its  country  through  all  her  glorious  struggles  for 
liberty — whose  citizens  have .*' 

**Softly,  softly,  my  dear  Sir,**  said  Mr.  de  Villefoit,  **  I  fancy  the 
interests*  of  our  families  do  not  now  require  a  political  discussion  be* 
tween  us.  Depend  upon  it  I  feel  convinced  that  you  are  di«pneed  to 
do  every  thing  that  becomes  a  man  of  integrity  and  modcri^tion,  in 
the  rather  delicate  affair  on  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  come 
here ;  fori  think  I  do  divine  the  motives  of  your  visit.** 

**  Then  you  might  as  well  have  said  so  at  once,  for  there  Is  nothing 
like  plain,  straight  forward  dealing  in  these  cases,  Mr.  de  Villeforte. 
The  gloiious  revolution  has  taught  us  ' — r-" 

•*  Pray  do  permit  me,  Mr.  de  Lacourtelle,  to  keep  you  rather  more 
to  the  point  of  our  immediate  bii«rness.  I  dare  say,  now,  1'  is  this 
affair  between  Mademoiselle  de  Villeforte  and  your  son,  which  haa 
procured  me  this  honor  ?" 

'<  So  so,  then,  your  daughter  has  told  yoa  of  her  attachment  to  La- 
cien  r 

••  Mademoiselle  de  Villeforte  has — lately— jnst  now,  in  fact.  Sir,  giv- 
en me  some^euson  to  understand — that  is,  I  should  say,  to  suspeet  tha| 
■omething  may  kiave  imprudently  passed-——*' 


**  Cmne,  eeme,  Mr.  de  Villelbrte,  it's  very  well  fe  talk  oTimproiKniee 
■t  oar  fine — bet  when  1  married  my  wife,  and  yon  first  fell  in  with  tim 
•Id  baroness *> 

**  Mr.  fjicoortelle,  those  retniniscuoees  sre  rery  Ibrei^  to  the  present 
mention — the  honor  and  the  happrness  of  my  danghler  is  now  at  stake, 
9nd  it  is  that  I  oiOHt  look  to.*' 

*'  1  woold  not  for  the  world  that  any  thing  dishtmnrable  happened, 
Mr.  de  Villefurte,  be  aasered  of  that — it  was  lo  prevent  that,  that  I  ea»»«e 
to  jrofl  so  promptly  ;  lor  yon  know,  whe»  the  yoang  blood  is  vp- there  is 
no  answering  for  eonseqoenees.'* . 

**  Very  tme,  I  confess  It,  that  even  birth  and  station  nre  not  strong 
enoagh  to  prevent  women  of  family  from' sometimes  sofKsrinj;  themselves 
to  yield  to  the  tindignified  weakness  of  nalore — therefiire  the  sooner  mat- 
tars  are  brooght  to  h  final  r.lose  the  b«'tler  for  all  parties.  Yoa  will  sgren 
whh  roe,  Mr.  Lflooartelte,  I  am  sore — yoa  will  allow  that  I  Amir  some 
reason  to  be  sore  on  this  bosiness,  althouf  h  yoor  son  may  be,  and  no 
doobt  is,  as  indeed  I  hnve  heard,  a  very  line  yoang  fellow.  Bat  ii^  a 
case  of  ibis  kind,  where  there  i^  rach  wide  diflerence  of  rank,  tl>e  sooner 
■ach  a  mutter  is  condoded  oir  tlie  be!*t  terms  the  better — ^bot  there  can- 
not be  much  difficalty,  Mr.  Lacnnnelle,  I  should  hope.*' 

•*  Why,  no,  indeed,  Mr.  de  Villefiirte,  not  mnch,  as  the  fbrtane  is  all 
on  one  side." 

"  A  sii^ifieant  hint  ?**  thoaght  Mr.  de  Villeforte  ;  and  resaming  tlin 

conversation,  he  said,  '*Bat  then  the  object  is  lo  coma  to  sn  amingenient 

at  once.     Yoo  and  I  know  the  world  nnd  onderstsnd  each  other — there 

is  no  ose  in  mincing  matters — it  mast  be  an  ofThand  ba^iness — m*  pm  j 

tell  me,  what  soui  in  fact  do  yoa  suppose  yoor  son  woald  be  satisfied 
with?'*  /     .     ir-    .7 

Mr.  Laooortelle  was  astonished  at  the  promptimde  with  which  he  wae 
met  at  all  points.  He  had  not  expected  so  much  fVankness  on  the  part 
of  the  proud  aristocrat  ;  hot  he  look  it  for  granted  that  llenriette's  dli- 
termination,  as  well  as  her  independence,  had  ailenced  his  ohjectiona, 
and  be  was  determined  not  to  be  ootdone  in  liberality.  He  tberefiiin 
replied, 

*^  I  think.  Sir,  I  may  say  safely  on  the  part  of  Lacien,  that  he  is  above 
sordid  considerations,  and  be  will  leave  the  money  arrangements  entirely 
Co  ycmrMcIf  and  the  yoang  lady." 

••  Really,  Mr.  Laconrtelle,*'  exclaimed  Mr.  de  Villefurte,  all  his  pride 
bristling  ap,  "this  is  an  indelicacy  1  scarcely  expected  from  yoac  open- 
ing observations.  My  daoghter's  honor  coold  not  allow  her  to  be  a  pa»- 
ty  in  soch  a  compromise.  To  ensure  her  happiness,  and  the  family  ho- 
nor, I  will  go  any  reasonable  lengths,  bat  I  mai«t  repent  my  qoestioa  as 
to  the  sum  which  I  ooght  in  fui  ness  to  be  expected  to  give.'* 

"Well  then,  let  us  see,"  said  Mr.  Laromtelle  ;  "bat  before  going  ono 
inch  further,  I  most  tell  yoo  thiit  n  great  difficulty  to  an  immediate  wtr 
Uement  is  my  aon's  having  been  within  the  last  hour  actually  drawn  for 
tlie  conseriprion." 

"  Difficulty  !'*  exclaimed,  the  other,  starting  up,  and  robbed  his  handb 
with  joy,  "difficulty  !  Why,  what  does  the  man  mean  ?  A  piece  of 
•alooked  for  good  newi  indeed  !" 


"tdonn  eznetlj  aiNlemtfiiid  this,  Mr.  de  Vitlerortv>*'  cried  Mr.  La- 
•wrtflle,  whli  a  bewildered  dir  :  "ihe  firat  liriiijr  yoo  mo«l  do  i«  to  bav 
LBcienofT"  ' 

•«  Boy  Wni  off !  iMicU  htm  off,  yoo  nienii  !  itie  hoy  him  off  !  What) 
then.  Sir,  do  yoo  90ppo.<*e  me  to  be  fool  enooKh  io  give  money  to  brmt 
him  buck,  hec/iaaie  I  was  willing  to  p:iy  sharply  for  sending  hiiri  nw  ly  f 
Isi  thi**  the  way  you  w«»old  aid  in  snviiig  my  fnuilv  from  didhomK-  nhd 
my  child  from  di.4grace  ?  B*  keeping  thin  yoong  felinw  la  prowl  iilN>ot 
here,  wiili  my  money  in  hi^i  poctet,  and  a  chance  of  seeing  my  d.ittgh- 
ter  Hgrno)  Diilem  I  choose  to  Iock  her  ap  in  a  dark  room  on  bread  and 
Water  !" 

•  Yoo  pot  me  beside  mynelf,"  fiercely  cried  Mr.  Lacoanelle  rising  : 
"whui  do  >no  meiin  by  all  lhi«i  ?  Do  \oa  now  mean  to  say  yoo  will 
•ot  consent  to  my  a*tn  marrying  yoar  daughter  ?** 

"  Four  son  marry  my  daughter,  Sir!"  said  Mr.  dp  Villefofte, 
drawinfir  htmself  up  to  the  highest  possible  |>erpendica]ar  stretch  of 
eon9eqnence~**A  de  Villeforte  marrv  a  LacoarteMe  !  this  is  indeed 
too  bad  '.  ReaHy  I  Utile  thought  nobility  was  note  held  in  this  livht 
—little  expected  that  you  could  dream  of  such  a  proposition.  I  think^ 
Sir,  we  may  better  separate,''  and  with  these  words  he  rang  the  b«*ll. 
A  servant  opened  the  door,  and  stood  waiting  for  orders^  Mr.  La^ 
eonrtelle,  utterly  confounded  by  the  turn  tilings  had  taken,  filM 
with  despair  at  the  failure  of  his  almost  certain  expectations,  and  ac- 
knowledging, in  spite  of  himself,  a  sort  of  repect  forXfee  pruad  carw 
riage  of  the  haughty  noble,  stood  without  power  for  a  moment  to 
move  or  speak. 

Fro  n  this  situation  of  embarrassment  and  suffering  lie  was  releaa* 
ed,  though  not  relieved,  by  the  sudden  sounds  of  female  lamentation 
m  the  loudest  key  of  sorrow,  it  was  Henriette*s  voice  which  pierced 
the  mouldy  walls  of  the  old  chateau,  and  sent  shrill  screams  through 
the  moth-eaten  doors.  The  two  fathers  were  roused  from  their  re- 
nective  inertness,  and  both  were  hurrying  out  of  the  room,  when 
the  servant  who  stood  at  the  door  was  pushed  violently  forward 
against  them,  and  Henriette  came  s  reaming  in,  with  hysteric  exolar 
■lations  of  wo,  and  flung  herself  alternately  into  Mr.  Lacourtelle't 
arms  and  at  her  fither's  feet. 

The  baroness,  Victorine,  and  Camille  all  foHowel  her,  the  latter 
having  been  the  cause  of  this  new  out-bnrsting  of  his  sister's  emo* 
lion,  by  having  announced  the  intelligence  of  Lucien's  fate.  A 
icene  of  Babel-like  confusion  arose.  Six  of  these  chief  actors,  that 
is  to  say  every  one  of  them,  spoke  together,  in  nil  the  various  tones 
of  supplication,  ethortation  and  recrimmation.  High  words  arose 
betwtren  the  fathers,  each  reproaching  the  other  in  terms  which  it 
was  impossible  for  either  to  understand  ;  the  mother  endeavored  to 
command  silence  in  the  noisiest  possible  tone  ;  the  sister  and  brother 
flung  their  discordant  peace  offermgs  into  the  general  chorus  ;  and 
the  servants,  all  called  up  by  the  contest  added  their  mite  to  the  com* 
mon  stock  of  disturbance,  chattering,  crying,  laaghinf  and  swear. 
ing,  according  to  their  different  sexes,  dispositions,  or  household  oo- 
cupations. 

In  the  midst' of  all  these  commingling  elements  of  confasion,  wh'ilg 


fM  rum  ooiriCBipr*a  smds. 

<tach  wnB  fixed  with  intriwe  applicaiton  upon  Ua  immedtate  object, 
and  every  one  doing  all  thai  was  possible  f^r  the  defeat  of  their  own 
purpose,  in  walked,  with  wondering  eyes,  inquiring  ears,  and  open 
moutii,  the  unintentional  and  unconscioos  cause  of  the  scene.  This 
was  Lucien  himdelf«  He  bad,  afler  a  snatched  moment  with  Valerie, 
in  which  he  told  her  of  the  certainty  of  his  lot,  Net  out  in  search  of 
his  father,  whose  moreaient  towards  the  chateau  he  had  learned  at 
home,  tie  was  breathlessly  anxious  to  stop,  if  possible,  ihe  mens- 
urea  his  father  was  .ibout  to  take  with  Mr.  de  ViUeforte.  He  shrunk 
fkom  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  Henriette's  weakness,  ^  bich  she 
however  gloried  in  displaying.  He  felt  himself  bound  in  honor  to 
spare  her  if  possible  the  mortification,  which,  even  could  his  father 
tocoeed  in  his  views  with  reg'ird  to4ier,  must  be  Ihe  inevrtable  cooae- 
qoence  of  his  own  rejection  ot  her,  beautiful  and  rich  and  amiable 
M  he  acknriwledged  her  to  be. 

He  therefore  pressed  on  to  the  chateau ;  and  when  he  arrived 
there,  and  found  all  the  gates  and  daurs  wide  open  and  no  servant  to 
he  seej,  and  heard  the  discordant  sounds  pr  »ceeding  from  the  inleri- 
QC>  in  which  the  voices  of  bis  father  and  Henriette  were  so  dtstin- 
gaishible,  he  did  not  hesita*e  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  as  aston- 
ishment and  curiosity,  and  he  therefor^  walked  uncoremonioosly  into 
Hm;  room. 

He  remained  for  some  moments  unperceived,  and  too  much  ama^ 
lod  to  know  what  measures  to  pursue.  At  length  one  pair  of  eyes 
were  fixed  on  bis  fine  figure,  as  be  stood,  with  hands  half  raised  and 
half  outstretched,  in  an  attitude  of  mixed  benevolence  and  sur- 
prise— as  if  he  would  have  calmed  the  tumult  could  he  but  have 
known  the  cause.  The  eyes  which  discovered  him  were  Henrierte*s« 
She  immediately  uttered  a  wild  scream  of  joy  that  silenced  all  the 
lest  of  the  party,  and  she  sprang  awav  from  the  group  into  which 
they  had  hustled  each  other  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  and  waa 
in  an  instant  twisting  tendfil-like,  round  the  neck  and  shoulders  of 
JLfUcien. 

The  others  immediately  started  after  her  along  the  floor,  but  see- 
ing her  safe  sheltered,  they  gave  np  the  chace,  and  all  stood  looking 
on,  while  Luciea  loudly  en  reated  some  explanation  of  the  scene. 
£very  throat  ins'antly  opened  out  again  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Henriette  claimed  his  protection,  and  swore  that  she  was  his  forever 
•nd  ever.    Mr.  Larourtelle  attempted  some  explanation  of  what  had 

Eissed  ;  while  Mr.  de  ViUeforte  and  the  baroness,  discovering  who 
ucieu  was,  flew  at  him  as  if  to  tear  him  to  pieces. 

**  My  sword,  my  sword  !*'  cried  the  irritated  aristocrat.  *^  Let  me 
levenge  the  honor  of  my  house.  This  should  be  your  work.  Sir,'* 
•ontinued  he  with  a  reproachful  look  at  Camille,  *^  but  the  verj 
fiNindation  of  social  order  is  split  asunder — plebian  dare  to  embrace 
our  wive«  and  daughters  before  our  eyes,  and  our  degenerate  sono 
wink  at  the  pollution.     My  sword,  I  say." 

**  S^y^  nay,  Sir,  be  appeased,  I  conjure  tfauT*  .eried  Lucien,  wi|h 
a  loud  voice,  that  would  he  heard.  ^*  Yon  have  nothing  to  dread, 
nothing  to  deplore — all  will  be  right  in  a  moment — I  am  the  innocent 
•aoM  of  all  this.    It  is  quite  a  mistake  firoip  first  to  iMt.     My  own 
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hSOlKT  IS  M  nmeli  im  «rror  as  yon  are.  I  never  dreamt,  Mr.  de  Ville- 
Forte,  of  presaniAi;  lo  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  your  family.  I 
admire,  I  esteem  Mademoiselle  de  VilJeforle  beyond  all  expression ; 
tint  I  love  another — I  am  irreTocably  bound  to  another.  Can  I  ez- 
|4ain  myself  moiv  fully.     It  is  all  k  mistake.'* 

**  A  mistake  !  another !  admire !  esteem  !  but  not  love  me !  What, 
ISueien,  is  it  thiis  yon  woiuld  dare  to  thwart  my  mysteriOQsdoom  that 
;gave  us  to  each  ottier  ^     Is*  this  what  yon  tell  me  f  * 

«<  Dearest  Mkdemoiselie  de  Villelorte,  this  is  no  i\mfe  for  any  thlaf 
hnt  matter  df  fkot  realities.     I  have  said  the  ti'ttth.*' 

"  Now,  Mademoiselle  de  ViHeibrte,*'  exclaimed  her  fkther,  '^what 
46  yon  say  to  that  ?  Are  you  snffieiently  ex|iosed  f  Am  I  enough 
disfirraced  f  I  recommend  yo«r  to  go  and  olTer  ysnrselt'  next  to  me 
scullion  boy,  who  is  grinning  younger  at  the  exhibition  you  make^ 
What  win  yoa  do  now,  let  me  ask^'* 

Henriette  seemed  scarcely  to  have  made  up  ber  mind  to  that. 
The  window  she  thought  wai  a  couple  of  feet  too  high  over  the  ter- 
race, to  allow  of  her  throwing  herself  out  with  combined  impaniljf 
«nd  effect.  She  was  afraid  to  trust  the  shiirp  points  of  her  seissars 
fbr  an  innocent  Wound.  She  thought  for  a  moment  of  a  fainting  fit 
— then  of  hysterica— and  then — ^but,  looking  at  the  stern  reaiitv  of 
Lucien^s  face,  she  could  not  emittnue  the  -scene,  so  she  defermmed 
on  a  speedy  retreat,  and  uftering  a  convulsive  exelamatJon,  between 
ikttghrng  and  crying,  a  very  (r^tty  imitation  of  a  nervous  cough,  she 
lied  from  the  room,  tearing  her  hair  ahd  wringing  her  hands.  H^r 
mother,  sister,'  brother,  ana  all  the  servants  pursued  her  in  full  ory, 
ntid  they  just  caught  her  in  good  time,  as  she  was  going,  or  pretend- 
«.l  to  be  going,  to  throw  herself  ov^r  the  ba;nisters  of  the  kitclieft- 
9taiT8. 

Lucien,  left  alone  with  his  fktiier  and  Mr.  de  Vilteforte,  thought 
ft  necessary  to  say  a  few  explanatory  and  decisive  words.  He  there- 
fbre,  with  an  air  that  com  man 'fed  attent?oi!l,  tnld  ihe  fact  that  had 
the  whole  possessions  of  the  De  Vil^efort^,  and  the  inheritance  of 
mil  their  fkme  been  offered  to  him,  on  condition  of  maraying  Henri- 
ette, he^  would  not  have  accepted  it;  and  that  he  was  determined, 
nnd  that  no  earthly  consideration  couM  stop  him,  to  follow  the  cft- 
r^er  he  f^lt  his  whole  happiness  to  depend  on.  *■  Twice  drawn  for  n 
soldier,*'  said  he,  **  1  either  now  fblfil  my  duty,  or  1  shall  not  be  a 
living  man  to-morrow." 

These  emphatic  words  were  accompanied  by  an  expression,  never 
bef  >re  observed  in  Lucien*s  looks  and  which  seemed  to  penetrate  his 
lkther*s  heart. 

**  Come,  come  along,  my  child,''  cried  he,  **  the  wealth  of  the 
world  would  not  make  me  thwart  you  more.** 

They  left  the  chateau  together  abruptly,  add  neither  spoke  a  word 
dll  they  reached  their  home. 
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CHAPTER  Xir 

The  d».j  p«Med  over  in  paiBfttl  despondency.  The  liufe  wbtc£i 
there  was  of  cnnyersation  w»s  troubled  nnd  in  snatches.  Brief  ex- 
iplaiiations of  feelings^  which  he  himself  imperfectljr  understood,  wens 
attempted  by  Lucien,  to  account  to  bis  father  for  tbat  boundless  and 
ancontroUable  passion  which  urged  him  away ;  and  the  father  saw 
that  it  was  a  fate  less  limited  than  that  relatmg  to  a  conscription  list 
which  bad  doomed  his  son  to  be  a  soLiier.  He  bore  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  whole  morning's  disappoinUnenU  with  as  much  forli- 
tude  as  he  could  commaud  ;  and  he  was  probably  supported  under  ic 
by  an  involuntary  feeling  of  reliance  upon  Isambert,  and  a  con  vie 
lion  that. his  sentiments  towards  Vaierie  were  such  as  might  h-ad  t* 
his  becoming  to  him  almost  a  second  son. 

Valerie  was  not  seen  out  of  her  own  room  during  the  day.     Sh« 
was  busily  occupied  in  the  service  of  Lucien,  superintending  the 
Mepamtion  of  some  of  his  scanty  wardrobe,  and,'  as  she  had  done 
before,  arranging  with  her  own  hands  the  soldier's  knapsack.     Bui 
»o  tear  fell  this  time  on  its  contents.     Sbe  knew  he  was  to  set  off  on 
the  morrow,  for  not  a  day  more  could  be  spared  tu  the  conscrips. 
The  grand  army  was  actua'ly  on  its  march,  and  all  the  new  raised 
levies  had  the  strictest  orders  to  follow  it  without  i  be  respite  of  an 
hour.     Valerie  knew  all  this,  yet  she  could  not  shed  a  tear.     Lucien 
was  much  with  her.     He  had,  however,  a  good  deal  of  time  to  give 
to  his  father,  and  much  to  say  to  him,  of  consolation,  and  mucli   to 
listen  'x>  of  aiectionate  solicitude.  But  be  was  not,  in  such  a  moment, 
overloaded  with  advice.     His  father  had  discretion  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  not  in  the  season  of  the  heart's  fulness  tha>  the  mind  of  youth 
is  fit  to  sympatliise  with  precepts  of  morality   and  prudence.     He 
trusted  to  the  hereaAer  of  reflection  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  his  son's 
early  imbibed  principles  of  independence  and  honor,  and  he  left  hie 
career  to  Providence  and  his  own  sense  of  right.    He  was  astonish<*d 
nt  Lfucien*s  calm  but  firm  avowal  of  his  attachment  to  bis  cousin. 
He  had  never  suspected  such  a  thing.     It  seemed  almost  out  of  the 
eourse  of  reason  and  nature — becaue  he  had  not  been  privy  to  it. 
Yet  that  it  could  have  existed  at  all,  did  not  appear  so  wonderful  as 
that  it  had  existed  without  his  knowledge ;  and  be  was  more  dispos- 
ed to  believe  it  a  new-formed  notion  of  Lucien,  ari^sing  from  his  agi- 
tated sensibility  a  parting  Iron  Valerie,  than  an  old  and  well  found- 
ed sentiment,  nurtured  t'roui  the  cradle  and  to  be  forgotten  only  in 
the  grave.    He  therefore  opp  ktied  neither  remonstrance  nnr  persuasion 
to  stop  the  current  of  his  son's  proffs  ion  of  faith,  but  bis  mind  se- 
cretly an  I  involuntarily  turned  towards  Isambert,  whei.ever  Lucien 
spoke  of  Valerie*s  attachment;  and  in  the  sa^ne  ways  connecting 
link  seem  ed  to  un  te  Henr  ette  to  every  menlion  of  Lucien 's  own 
passion.     This  Ac  f<*lt  to  be  the  proper  order  of  things,  and  thus  in 
Ilia  own  mind  he  would  have  it. 

The  dinner  was  cheerless  although  the  cheer  was  good ;  the  heaita 
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of  father  and  son  were  faller  than  their  glasflea  ;  and  nothing  but 
Hr.  Tjacourte11e*8  urgent  entrvaties  could  have  indaced  Isambert  to 
continue  his  visit  during  this  last  day  of  his  friend's  domestic  unity. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  an  intruder  in  his  own  despite  ;  and  as  Valerie 
was  not  present,  he  saw  nothing  that  could  make  him  forget  realities, 
with  the  self-willed  perverseness  which  blinded  him  to  them  when 
•he  was  there.  Determined  at  length  to  remove  all  obstructions  to 
the  confidential  commuhication  which  he  knew  must  be  desirable, 
on  this  last  evening,  between  father  and  son,  he  made  some  pretext 
for  quitting  the  room;  and  takiag  up  his  Kat  in  the  passage,  he 
walked  from  the  house,  and  proceeded  tor  some  time  at  a  rapid  pac^, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  recall,  and  witlK>ut  at  all  calculating  his  path. 
He  was  rather  surprised  to  find,  after  a  short  time,  that  he  was  with 
in  sight  of  the  Chateau  de  Villefort,  having  unconsciously  followed 
fhe  track  which  he  had  gone  the  preceding  evening  with  Valerie  and 
Henriette.  He  had  not  on  that  occasion  approached  closer  to  the 
ehateau  than  the  entrance  of  a  back  avenue,  which  led  up  to  the  farm 
yard  and  so  to  the  offices  of  tSie  mansion.  He  and  Valerie  had  there 
parted  with  Henriette,  and  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better,  for  hit 
prese  it  hour  or  two  of  disposable  time,  than  to  lounge  about  the 
grounds  of  this  ancient  place,  his  mind  being  much  filled  with  spec- 
ulations on  the  characters  of  the  various  members  of  the  family, 
-whose  conduct  of  that  morning  Mr.  Laconrtelle  had  sketched  to  him. 
He  found  full  employment  for  his  moralizing  mood,  in  gazing  on 
these  relics  of  former  grandeur  and  importance,  and  roentaliy  trac- 
ing their  gradual  decay,  through  the  various  revolutions  which  time 
or  man  had  effected.  Evening  was  coming  fast  on  in  its  shadowy 
indistinctness,  and  Isambert  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro  in  large 
long  alleys  of  elms  and  oaks,  emerging  at  times  from  their  gldom 
and  walking  in  the  open  places  of  the  park,  his  mind  filled  with 
thoughts  of^the  past,  and  his  heart  with  hopes  of  the  foture.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  cast  his  glances  in  the  direction  of 
mn  old  and  uncleaned  fisn-pond,  which  he  had  a  few  minutes  before 
passed  close  to,  he  observed  two  female  figures  pacing  the  weed-cover- 
ed circular  walk  which  was  close  to  its  edge.  One  of  them  display- 
ed great  agitation,  and  the  oiher  seemed  to  argrue  with,  and  dissuade 
her  from  some  desperate  design.     Isambert  paused  a  moment.     He 

guieWly  recognized  the  graceful  form  of  Henriette  de  Villefort,  and 
e  soon  conjectured  that  it  was  her  sister  who  accompanied  her.  Ho 
called  to  mind  Mr.  Lacourtelle's  account  of  the  morning's  scene, 
and  from  that  friendly  interpreter  of  Henriette *s  words  and  conduct, 
he  had  had  a  most  touching  desciipiion  of  her  despair.  His  own  im- 
pression, the  evening  before,  had  been  highly  favofable  to  this  inter- 
esting girl,  and  he  had  heard  notliing  that  had  not  tended  to  strength- 
en it.  He  had  seen  plainly  her  strong  attachment  to  Lucien,  but  he 
had  had  no  whisper  of  its  extravagance ;  and,  as  he  gazed  on  hev 
now,  he  shuddered  lest  she  might  contemplate  some  violent  end  to 
what  he  had  no  doubt  was  most  serious  suffering. 

He  therefore  lost  no  time  in  repairing  close  to  the  apot  where  she 
ftnd  her  companion  stood.  He  stole  through  a  shrubbery  which  came 
i^oae  to  one  side  of  the  pond,  and  he  placed  himself  as  near  the  edge 
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•f  tbe  pUntvtion  «a  woold  ftnow  of  his  obaerriiig  the  mot rmrBfti  oC 
the  siflten,  without  being,  as  be  thoagfat,  secB  hj  them.  Although 
not,  like  some  people,  a  listener  on  principle,  or  rather  from  tho 
want  of  it,  hA  thought  this  was  an  occasion  which  justified  even  thai 
means  of  anoertaining  the  intention  of  the  lovely  joung  person,  iik 
urhose  wild  looks  and  passionate  gestures  he  saw  the  incipient  genam 
of  b/«(9  lie  m.   He  thus  caught  the  following  seBtimenis  of  coloquial 


^  What  then,  Victorine,  jon  do  refuse  me  ? — Ton  are  not  tbea 
•live  to  tlie  deep  insult  on  oar  family  honor,  which  calls  for  moiB 
than  my  life  in  expiation  '  Oh,  Heavens,  do  1  yet  live  to  hear  a  D* 
Villeforle  say  she  could  witness  her  sister's  disgrace,  and  survive  it ! 
Ton  will  twi  drown  yourself  with  me  ?  *' 

^  Indeed,  Henriette,  I  don't  see  why  I  shoirfd  drown  myself  be- 
•aose  yoB  are  eroased  in  love." 

*•  And  JOB  refuse  to  flmg  jonrself  from  the  tnp  of  the  pigeon 
bouse,  which  once  was  the  lower  where  the  GnaitP  called  our  ances- 
tor's serfs  to  battle,  to  avuBge  the  honor  of  onr  name  ?  ** 

**  Henriette,  I  positively  will  not  do  it.  So  there  is  no  use  in  ask- 
ing me.'* 

^  Then  let  me  alone  wipe  out  the  stain !  Let  me  immolate  m/self^ 
nor  survive  the  burning  degrailation !  '* 

And  with  these  word«>,  uttered  at  the  very  highest  noie  on  her 
voice,  Henriette  flung  herself  bodily  into  tbe  fisb-pond.  Victorinr 
•creamed  with  ail  her  might,  while  Isambert,  rBsbin;  through  ihr 
brambles,  was  in  a  moment  at  the  edge,  and  in  another,  by  an  activB 
jump,  he  gained  tbe  middle  of  the  thickly  clotted  weeds  and  duck- 
meat  that  covered  the  stagnant  water. 

He  sank  in  the  mud  about  half  leg  high,  and  immediate!;^  stoopeil 
to  raise  up  Heriette,  who  bad  risen  on  her  knees,  and  was  in  the  at 
tilude  of  a  mermaid,  wringing  the  green  lat  of  the  fish  pond  out  of 
her  hair.  Isambert's  agitation  prevented  bis  instantaneoualy  seeing 
the  safety  of  the  make*believe  suicide,  so  he  dragged  her  very  un- 
ceremoniously tbroBgfa  tiie  mud  and  ob  the  bank.  Bhe,  of  course^ 
•n  a  moment  recovered  her  insensibility,  dropped  her  bead  and  bandit 
and  showed  no  appearance  of  life ;  and  Victorine  (the  confidant,  but 
not  the  accomplice^  thought  she  could  do  no  hsssthsn  faint  away  «# 
wM.  She,  therefore,  dropped  down  upon  the  gran,  to  tbe  wofi^ 
embarrassment  of  Xsainbert,  who,  afraid  to  leave  her  by  herself,  wa» 
iSbliged  to  take  her  up  onder  one  arm,  white  be  carefully  Ihrev 
Henriette  across  his  shoulder ;  and,  bearing  this  doable  load  of  beauts' 
and  atieurdity,  he  made  his  way  as  fast  as  he  coald  across  the  park 
Bad  up  to  the  chateau. 

He  was  met  half  way  bj  tbe  whole  family,  mnning  out  ib  the 
grea*est  alarm  to  look  £>r  the  sisters,  who  had  atolen  away  unp<>rw 
oeived ;  and  he  had  to  encounter  a  mixture  of  wailing  and  inquiry^ 
and  resuscitation,  and  hBisthom,  and  aal-volatile,  in  auch  ^uantitien 
as  I  do  not  care  to  enter  on  a  detail  of.  Victorine  soon  recovered 
her  undemtanding,  and  stood  firsiUy  on  her  lega;  bnt  nothing  Cf»iild 
•Bcceed  in  bn aging  Henriette  to  herself,  nBtir(to  amuage  the  baro- 
ness's despair)  the  cook  proposed  to  bleed  her  in  the  jugular  vies 
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with  a  large  and  sharp -pointed  iron  skewer—"  and  on  that  hint  she 
•pake.*' 

Her  first  words  were  incoherent,  as  all  parts  of  speech  should  be  in 
fncli  a  case.  Her  first  thoughts — will  the  reader  believe  it?  were  ab- 
solutely those  of  good  sense  and  propriety.  The  whole  process  of 
her  mind  (as  she  herself  attempted  to  describe  it)  had  been  one  of 
wild  and  most  extravagant  confasion.  The  machinery  had  all  gone 
wrong,  the  unnveted  wheels  spun  round  with  the  unimaginable 
speed  of  those  ot  Phoebus's  chariot,  and  the  loosened  chain  of  reason- 
able thought  had  run,  whirring  along,  till  it  suddenly  came  to  the 
click  which  stopped  the  whole ;  and  something,  she  could  not  teU 
what,  seemed  to  strike  against  her  sensorium,  with  the  force  of  the 
clapper  of  the  belfrey  clock — which,  in  one  of  its  disorganized  fits, 
had  fuinished  Henrielte  with  this  whole  illustration. 

But  the  fact  was,  that  the  process  of  decomposition  had  commeoe- 
ed  with  her  absurdity  sooner  than  she  thought,  for  it  was  when  La- 
eien  had  renounced  her  lore  that  her  eyes  i^gan  to  open  to  the  light. 
Still  she  could  not,  all  at  once,  return  to  her  senses.  She  persisted, 
during  the  whole  day,  to  continue  the  deception  on  herself  as  well 
as  others.  She  would  not  eat  a  morsel,  although  her  usual  healthy 
appetite  called  out  for  food ;  she  rubbed  her  eyes  into  a  state  of  in- 
flamation,  though  not  a  tear  was  starling,  and  she  heaved  her  beauti- 
ful bosom  with  forced  aspirations,  that  were  less  like  legitimate  sighs 
than  the  wheezings  6f  an  air-pump.  As  evening  approached,  she 
naturally  became  cooler,  and  she  might  have  subsided  before  bed- 
time into  a  very  moderate  state  of  rationality,  had  she  not  perceived, 
from  the  windows  of  the  chateau,  the  figure  of  a  man,  lurking  aboat 
the  grounds,  which,  in  the  imperfect  light,  she  could  not  recognise, 
but  wished  to  take  for  that  of  Lucien.  She  made  herself  almost 
sure  that  it  was  he,  in  a  fit  of  remorse  for  his  morning's  rejection  of 
her  love,  wandering  in  hopes  of  catchinff  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  per- 
haps of  pouring  out  some  propititory  explanation  or  retraction.  But 
•he,  on  the  instant,  resolved  to  read  him  a  ^eat  lesson,  and  wishing 
also  to  produce  a  sublime  effect  on  Victonne,  she  declared  her  de- 
termination to  go  instantly  and  drown  herself  in  the  water,  running 
AM  she  little  thought,  the  much  more  likely  risk  of  smothering  her- 
■elf  in  the  mud.  Vietorine  followed  her  hurried  flight  towaias  the 
fishpond  ;  and  there,  on  its  banks,  did  Henriette  commence  her  pre- 

Earatory  attitudes  to  attract  the  observation  of  him  whom  she  be- 
eved  to  be  Lucien,  and  those  high-flown  appeals  to  Victoiine's  sym- 
pathetic desperation,  which  she  thought  would  at  least  produce  m 
powerful  effect  on  the  listener,  if  thev  did  not  prevail  on  her  sister 
to  share  the  ducking  she  meant  to  submit  to,  for  she  knew  well  that 
the  nearly  dried  up  pond  was  of  no  dangerous  depth. 

The  result  has  been  described,  but  nothing  could  sufficiently  ex- 
press Henriettas  mingled  astonishment  and  shame  at  all  these  her 
scandalous  proceedings,  when  Lhe  burst  of  returning  propriety  broke 
upon  her  brain,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  She  was  gradu- 
ally  preparing  for  this  from  the  moment  Lucien  had  so  plainly  avowed 
his  own  passion  and  disowned  her's.  When,  to  her  amaiement,  ab» 
saw  Isambert  instead  of  Lacine  in  the  pond  beside  her,  and  dragging 
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her  oat  of  the  mud,  she  was  eTectrified  by  the  disappointmeof  Snip 
fkud  I  hen  by  shame  of  his  witoessivig  the  scene,  and  fear  of  his  sus- 
pectinsf  her  shsm  despair.  The  same  fuelioffs  were  working  as  she 
{ay  on  his  shoulder  from  the  porsd  to  the  cliateaa.  But  it  was  not 
liatil  slie  was  fairly  deposited  by  him  in  safety  within  the  ebateaa 
walb,  that  the  vapors  of  romantic  delusion  were  really  dispelled,  and 
H^nrietle  became  saddenly  sensible  to  the  whole  absurdity  of  her 
m»aduct,  and  fi*It  a  glow  of  natural  sham«?  suflosin|^  her  mud-covered 
ahe  -ks  and  bosom.  Following  the  impulse  of  her  eonscioiuinesd  aud 
pelf  reproach,  she  hastily  sought  her  own  apartment. 

Mr.  de  Villeforte  and  the  baroness  loaded  Isambert  with  ihankff 
jand  praise ;  and  whi'e  he  retired  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  mad 
and  his  wet  clothes,  the  agitated  mother  went  off  to  assist  in  the  ab- 
lutions necessary  for  the  puriftcation  of  Henriette.  Mr.  de  Vile' 
ibrte  very  soon  rejoined  his  daughter's  preserver  (or  more  correctly 
her  picker  up,)  and  to  inquiries  of  his  name  added  warm  assurance^ 
pf  gratitude,  and  a  pressing  invitation  that  he  would  take  up  hi» 
night's  quarters  at  the  cbaieau.  This,  however,  Isambert  declined ; 
•romised  to  call  the  nejU  morning  to  inquire  after  the  young  ladies,  and 
ipok  his  leave  prudently  abstaining  from  all  niention  of  the  Lacour- 
ielles,  a  name  not  likely  to  have  given  any  higher  flavor  to  the  very 
«avory  feelings  of  legtrd  which  be  had  already  inspired.  And  wh.le 
he  turned  bis  back  upon  the  scene  of  thin  strange  adventure,  mnuing 
.^ver  in  his  mind  the  rapid  incidents,  which  though  so  recent  appeared 
jKMU'cely  real,  she  who  had  been  the  heroine  of  the  adventure  lay  in  her 
bed,  where  her  motlier  had  s  ^en  her  placed,  not  sleeping  away  the  fa^ 
.tigue  of  all  these  artificial  excitements,  but  de<*ply  cogitating  upon 
the  whole  course  of  her  conduct,  and  the  train  of  lier  feelings  for 
iseveral  weeks  past. 

Sue  now  saw  clearly,  and  she  no  longer  wished  ts  reject  the  truth* 
ihat  she  had  not  in  reality  loved  Luoien  Lacourtrlle.  She  felt  thai 
thi' spurious  kind  of  attachment  she  had  worked  herself  np  to,  waa 
Jks  flisasy  as  it  was  factitious.  Founded  on  the  worst  principles  of 
•romantic  nivflticism,  it  had  nothing  better  to  support  it  than  her  ad- 
juiration  of  Luci  ^n's  Jtandsome  person, and  her  determination  to  have 
|i  lover.  But  nothing  had  ocou,rred  to  give  consistency  to  her  /aacjr. 
JLittcien  and  she  had  no  feelin^ft  of  real  sympathy.  He  was  almost 
.wholly  uncultivated,  while  it  wjs  overdone  refinement  that  led  her 
into  au'ih  ezoerses  ol  sentimental  foolery.  Nejther  liad  be  p«t  for- 
ward any  of  the  means  which  are  so  essential,  and  which  so  rarely 
/ail  to  gain  a  woman's  love.  The  persevering  assiduities ',  the  adap- 
itation  of  manner ;  the  careful  watching  of  every  look  ;  the  ready 
e^  for  eveiy  word ;  the  ardor  in  wooing;  and  thi*  marked  determinnr 
tion  to  win — these  are  alone  the  ways  to  tlie  female  heart  TJiej 
would  melt  any  woman  but  ane  of  inarbU; — and  Pygmalion  is  a  pro*if 
Ihat  there  is  a  way  to  even  that.  But  none  of  these  methods  were 
taken  by  JLuoicn  ;  and  Henriette  discovered,  therefore,  that  she  was 
really  indifferent  to  him,  ju^t  af  she  had  wrought  haryelf  into  the  no- 
Aio'i  that  she  was  madly  in  love. 

In  the  twilight  solitude  of  her  bed-room,  she  frankly  acknowledged 
l&er  discovery — to  herself;  but  from  some  Jlingering  weakness  of  Ker 


nature,  ahe  half  tlit)t]£fat  It  necMMnr  to  tQttke  « tfantfltr  bf  h^r  Kflbe- 
tion,  or  rather  really  to  create  an ttroetion  in  herself fbr another;  Ptt 
the  heart  of  woman,  like  nature,  ot  trhicb  ft  should  be  an  epitofiie, 
mortalljr  abhors  a  ▼acoum.  Henriette's  self^leftrned  lesitoii  ivaa  HM 
thrown  awajr.  She  did  not  ru^h  mto  any  nonaenstcal  ptf^'sion  for  4^ 
ambert,  because  he  bad  lugged  her  out  of  the  mud,t>r  from  any^ 
the  fantastic  incitements  to  her  affiiir  with  Lucien.    Bni  «be  wia 

JreaUy  pleased  with  the  manly,  plain  and  steady  tenor  of  bis  c<m- 
uct,  and  she  recollected  more  of  his  manner  the  pree£  ing  evenirtg 
tlian  she  had  noticed  at  the  time ;  aU't  moreover  she  dwelt,  atra 
pleasedly,  upon  all  she  had  heat'i  fVom' Valerie  of  his  previous  tranr 
soxstions  relative  to  the  conscription,  and  of  the  events  of  his  militai^ 
career,  as  detailed  in  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Licourtelle.  In  short,  H^nn- 
ette  at  last,  worn  out  by  her  exertions  and  excitement,  began  to  dote 
quietly  away,  with  a  notion  that  it  was  but  common  gratitude  to  her 
preserver  that  she  should  fall  asleep  in  tile  pleasantest  possible  re» 
'flections  relative  to  him. 

Wh<>n  Isa,mbert  reached  Mr.  Lacourtel1e*s,  the  moon  was  just  riv- 
ing, and  faintly  lighting  the  rural  and  placid  scene.  He  distingniah- 
ed  his  friendly  host  pacmg  with  a  measured  step  before  the  door  On 
the  little  lawn ;  and,  joining  in  his  walk,  he  abstained  from  any  da- 
tail  of  what  had  passed  at  the  chateau,  and  entered  intc  the'eonver- 
sation  by  which  Mr.  L'icourtelle  strove  to  beicnile  his  thoughts  dchr. 
ing  the  absence  of  Lucien  and  Valerie,  who  had  wandered  off  to- 
gether in  siime  of  the  moonlit  paths. 

Valerie  had  been  ineessantly  employed  during  the  day  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned,  and  Lucien  had  divided  his  time  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  soothe  her,  and  cheer  his  father's  spirits.  The  latter 
was  (he  more  difficult  task  of  the  two,  for  he  found  his  father  to  sink 
more  and  more  as  the  hour  of  separation  approached,  while  the 
gentle  and  timid  girl,  who  was  going  to  suffer  the  most  cruel  afflic- 
tion that  could  bt'fal  her,  seemed  every  moment  to  gain  new  pow^r 
to  meet  the  evil  from  which  she  found  it  was  in  vain  to  fly.  TItia 
true  courage  of  reflection  is  most  oflen  found  in  women,  wlio  make 
up  by  it  for  their  constitntinnal  deficiency  m  the  brute  bravery  which 
men  more  frequently  display.  Valerie  seemed  to  rise  above  all 
weakness ;  and  her  calm  deportment  fitted  Lucien  with  a  mlenm 
sentiment  of  respect  that  was  still  a  novelty  in  his  feelings  for  her. 

Her  work  completed,  his  knapsack  arranged,  the  niffht  fairly  set 
in,  she  sat  down,  fatigued  and  with  a  pensrve  air,  hf  the  open  Wim- 
.dow  of  her  bed- room  which  looked  out  on  the  garden,  whence  the 
■aw  the  red  moon  slowly  rising,  and  throwing  its  ahadowy  lustre  on 
the  fields  and  shrubberies.  Lueten  stood  beside  her,  leaning  Ten- 
derly towards  ber,  but  wilhout  speaking.  She  looked  up  to  his  face, 
and  the  expression  of  deep  sorrow  which  clouded  H  for  a  rn'mif^nt 
.almost  brought  a  return  of  all  the  former  emotions  which  she  bid 
been  contending  against  so  long. 

«*Let  us  walk,  Lucien,"  said  she,  rising,  and  taking  his  hand  In 
hers ;  *Hhe  air  will  refresh  m(>,  and  I  feel  cramped  fh>n*  l>ein|^  io 
long  in  this  tittle  room.  See  that  there  ie  no  one  in  the  drairrtig- 
room — Mr.  Duflos  may  have  returned." 
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Lileien  stepped  into  the  drawing-room,  adjoiniof  Valerie's  chaoi' 
ber  and  finding  that  no  one  was  there,  he  called  her  out ;  and,  Valerie 
throwing  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  the/  passed  into  the  nrden, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Che  copsewood  formerly  mentioned,  Uiroogh 
which  lay  the  direct  path  to  Flizecourt.  Just  as  Uiey  entered  into 
this  little  grove  they  perceived  Isambert  on  his  return  from  the 
chateau,  and  saw  him  join  Mr.  Lacourtelle  on  the  lawn.  Lucien 
bad  till  that  moment  had  his  thoughts  wholly  fixed  on  Valerie,  and 
he  was  silently  picturing  to  himaen  the  life  of  loneliness  which  she 
was  about  to  lead  during  his  absence.  A  momentery  doubt  even 
passed  his  mind  as  to  bis  right  of  inflicting  this  long  wretohedness 
upon  her  fcir  the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity  and  ambition.  But 
it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  sacrificing  their  iadulgence,  and  he 
was  shaking  off  the  harrassing  reproach,  when  Isambert  caught  his 
Tiew.  The  electrical  chain  or  thought  was  touched,  and  its  thou- 
sand links  seemed  to  vibrate  at  once.  Associations  crowded  upon 
Lucien.  He  knew  not  how  to  separate  nor  to  define  them.  *^Caii 
this  be  jealousy  ?"  asked  he  of  himself.  '*This  hurried  rush  of 
sensation  is  qnito  new  to  me.  1  never  liked  this  man— he  has  taken 
precedence  of  me,  and  in  spite  of  me,  whenever  we  have  come  to- 
gether. Is  he  then  superior  to  me '  Not,  certainly,  in  personal  ad- 
vantages. But  when  1  aui  gone — when  absence  throws  its  veil 
across  my  looks — when  he  is  here,  alone,  to  follow  her  up— for  I 
know  he  loves  her — may  she  not  change .'  May  she  not  ^nd  him 
superior,  if  indeed  he  is  ao  ?  It  is  too  late  now — I  must  run  the 
risk — but  could  I  not  bind  her  by  some  solemn  pledge  .'"  Such  did 
Lucien  almost  immediately  acknowledge  to  be  the  sum  of  his  pass- 
ing fears  and  fancies.  She  saw  his  agitation  In  its  silent  workings. 
8he  implored  him  to  speak  out  his  thoughts  with  candor,  on  this 
last  night  of  their  being  togetlier,  perhaps  for  vears — perhaps  for 
ever.  ,He  could  not  resist  her  entreaties ;  and  half  cursini^  the 
weakness  or  the  force  of  his  attachment — for  he  knew  not  which  it 
was  that  made  him  for  a  moment  doubt  her — he  confessed  to  her  that 
he  should  feel  more  at  ease,  or  rather  less  uneasy,  if  before  they 
parted,  some  mutual  pledge  was  passed  between  them. 

^  "A  pledge,  Lucien  !*'  said  she,  reproachfully,  '*what  pledge  can  1 
give  you  stronger  than  I  have  already  given  ?  Do  you  not  possess 
my  whole  heart  ?     Are  you  not  sure  of  that  ?" 

**Yes,  dearest  Valerie,  I  know  you  love  me  now,  and  I  am  sure 
you  always  will.  Yet  when  I  think,  of  alisence,  of  time,  those  ter- 
rible enemies  of  affection *' 

*^Oh,  do  not  speak  so,  Lucien !  1  should  hate  myself  indeed  if  1 
thought  you  believed  me  capable  of  change,  or  within  the  possible 
reach  of  caprice." 

''No,  nor  do  I  Valerie.  It  is  not  exactly  phange  I  dread,  nor  ca- 
price neither — nothing,  in  short,  proceeding  from  yourself.  But — 
ra  fact,  I  do  not  well  know  what  apprehension  haunts  me — ^but  if 
while  I  was  away,  another  might  love  you,  might  persuade  yon 
to  love  him,  without  exactly  forgetting  me !  if,  m  short,  any  one 
was  to  gain  ever  so  slight  a  footing  in  that  heart  that  should  be 
wholly,  exclusively  mine— the  very  imagination  of  it  seto  me  mad 


"Oh,  Lncien,  haye  no  inch  fear.  I>o,  my  dearevt' friend,  wny  lav* 
er,  my  husband — I  can  find  no  words -fitrong  enough  to<*JLpigaa  #lwt 
1  consider  yoa  to  me — do  think  woithily  of  me  and  of  yowstifc 
Tour  doubts  are  alike  dtshonoring  to  us  bolh,  but  I  know  they  «m 
Ih'^  excess  of  lore,  and  therefore  1  fbrgiTe  them,  for  whom,  iLa- 
cien,  aould  I  forget  yoq,  or  who  eould  ]  lore  wUk  yon?  I  faairevm 
fears  for  you.  1  see  yon  go  into  the  wide  world,  far,  far  from  me-** 
to  all  the  temptations  of  beauty  snd  variety — but  1  do  not  fuar  fnu 
to  whom  could  I  gire  the  least  portion  of  the  heart  that  is  yMirs>»iBi 
yours  only?'* 

The  name  of  Tsambert  was  on  his  lips ;  bnt  be  could  not  ttt  ^ist 
utter  it.  Still  he  found  it  impossible  at  sueh  a  time  lo  nmmteisi  4 
forced  reserve,  and  he  thought  it  more  manly,  and  more  truly  «ffeo* 
tionate,  to  confess  his  own  weakness,  than  to  leave  Valerie  in  deukC| 
and  part  from  her  with  an  untold  suspicion  larking  in  hisibraaat. 
He  therefore  repeated  to  her  the  reflections  that  Md  been  'paasinf 
In  his  mind,  and  confessed  his  fi^ars  that  Isaisbeit  -would,  durMgibitt 
absence,  attempt  to  gain  her  lillections,  or  at  least,  to  eacite  'bwr  >to 
listen  to  the  avowal  of  fats.  Valerie  heard  him  with  surprise.  A\ 
another  time,  a  feeling  of  pleasure  might  have  mixed  with  it ;  ioi 
•he  held  Isambert's  character  and  conduct  in  the  highevt  «s«eem, 
and  the  notion  that  he  loved  her  was,  to  her  own  foAtvid mil  .feel mgs, 
highly  gratifying.  But  when  she  viewed  such  a  'composltioti  as  '% 
violation  of  the  sanctity  in  which  she  considered  her  attadbnNnMftn 
Lttcien,  she  shrunk  shocked  from  the  very  thought  'cf  Ieambert*s 
passible  affe(^ion,  and  she  then  felt  as  auTinas  as  Luoien  'wws'to  seat 
their  plighted  fidelity  by  some  s»cred  promise,  which  'bMh  the  hea»l 
and  conscience  would  preserve  from  violation. 

During  this  eonveisation  they  had  passed  by  the  vflhige  df  f>I»n»* 
court,  and  crossed  the  high  road  southward  of  ihe  town,  and  -weve 
following  the  path  that  led  by  the  church,  and  through  'the  llltla 
suburb,  of  which  the  reader  may  recollect  the  description  in  tfat 
•^M^ning  chapter.  When  Lucien's  impassioned  avowal  bf 'his  'feafi 
was  just  at  its  height,  and  Valerie's  sympathy  with 'him  had  ledifaor 
to  the  result  just  mentioned,  they  bovh  at  once  perceived  lliat  thejr 
were  actually  close  to  the  church,  the  small  side  door  of  whroh^waa 
open,  for  the  admission  of  such  penitents  as  chose  the  evening 'bouv 
for  the  putting  up  their  silent  prayers.  « 

**Oh,  God!  *  exclaimed  LuCien,  with  strong  emotion,  and  itfaitt- 
ing  Valerie  in  his  arms,  **that  I  cannot  now  enter  here  with  ywk^vrt^ 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  man  secure  you  mine  for  ever  !  That 
obstacles  should  exist  to  this,  in  the  odiou:«  protractions  of  the  law, 
and  in  the  infamous  restrictions  of  what  they  call  religion !  I  must 
part  with  you,  unaffianced,  unattached  but  in  heart,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  a  thousand  contingencies.  Perhaps,  ere  another  moon  may  shine 
vpon  this  sacred  edifice,  in  spite  of  all  your  present  feelings,  snd 
my  adoring  confidence,  uncontrollable  circumstances  may  arise— 
nnlooked  f<^r  changes  of  the  heart — unparalleled,  unprecedented 
oatises — to  make  you  enter  this  very  church,  the  bride  of  another  !'* 

Lucien  shook  with  emotion  as  be  thus  exclaimed,  and  Valerie 
•ither  thrilled  from  her  own  or  from  the  force  of  his.    She  felt  ttr* 
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rified  at  the  pietored  probabili^  which  he  had  traced,  and  hot  one 
wish  engrotaed  her.  It  waa  to  satisfy  him,  and  bind  herself.  To  ac- 
complish this  by  the  most  solemn  means  within  her  power  was  her 
■Mt  thought — and  fall  of  this  ardent  desire,  she  cried. 

**Here  tlien,  Lucien,  let  ns  enter  here  *  The  open  door  seems  to 
invite  as -the  solitude,  the  secrecy,  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and 
hoar  suit  an  occasion  so  holy  as  this.  I  could  not  now  become  your 
irife,  till  forms  and  dispensationa  are  procured,  for  which  an  age 
might  as  well  be  required  as  the  time  which  we  cannot  now  com-> 
mand.  But  the  altar  is  open  to  us.  The  eye  of  Heayen  will  wit- 
ness our  TOWS.  The  holy  spirit  of  love  will  dictate  our  contract,  and 
I  ahall  be  your  own,  your  raat  bound  bride,  i^  aecurely  and  as  sa^ 
oredly,  as  if  priests  and  magistrates  had  sworn  me  yours,  with  all 
the  rites  of  religion  and  law.    Come  in,  come  in,  and  be  satisfied.*' 

She  led  him  towards  the  church-door,  and  they  entered  together. 
All  was  still  and  silent.  Not  one  pious  soul  was  there  to  disturb  tht 
solemn  scene.  A  lamp  hung  dimly  burning  before  a  shrine.  It 
•eemed  to  invite  the  lovers  to  solemnize  their  purpose  there.  Thith- 
er they  moved,  and  knelt  together  on  the  steps  of  the  altar ;  and 
there,  in  deep  and  not  unhallowed  fervor,  they  pledged  their  vows 
of  everlasting  love  and  faith. 

Never,  so  help  me  Heaven,**  exclaimed  Lucien  concluding  his  en- 
gagement, **will  I  marry  another — never  bend  in  plighted  union  at 
another  altar,  till  you  are  joined  with  and  sanctify  the  pledge.** 

^'And  all  the  saints  be  witness,"  murmured  Valerie,  'Hhat  but  for 
ou  no  vow  shall  ever  pass  my  lips — no  man  but  you  receive  my 
lith  and  troth — never,  never  !** 

The  echoes  of  the  church  whispered  a  repetition  of  these  words^ 
but  no  mortal  voice  returned  them — and  noglanae  but  that  of  Heav- 
en itself  fell  on  the  lovers,  as  they  rose  from  their  knees  aad  slowly 
retired  into  the  open  air.  As  they  ouitted  the  church,  Lucien  slop- 
ed for  a  moment.  He  cast  one  look  deep  into  the  misty  aisles,  and 
assured  himself  that  no  prying  eye  ^ad  marked  the  scene.  He  then 
folded  Valerie  once  more  in  his  arms,  and  passionately  pressing  hia 
Ups  to  hers  he  exclaimed, 

**Now,  I  have  nothing  to  require.  Tou  are  mine,  irrevoeablj  and 
iar  ever.  Henceforward,  I  exist  doubly  in  you  and  in  myself  Ab- 
sence has  now  no  terrors  for  me.  I  shall  be  with  you,  even  thougii 
absent — shrined  in  your  heart.  Now  indeed  I  glory  in  being  a  con- 
■cript,  for  Valerie  is- a  conscript's  bride  l" 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Within  two  months  from  the  evening  which  witnessed  {he  scen6 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  Lucien  LxCourtelle  had  joined  the 
grand  arinj  on  its  march  throu|rh  Poland,  and  had  actually  entered 
on  his  duties  as  a  soldier,  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  lancers  m  the 
division  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene.  ?vhen  he,  among 
others  of  the  conscripts,  arrived  at  the  head- quarters,  and  was  about 
to  be  appointeJ  to  a  particular  corps,  he  saw,  amonif  other  officers  who 
inspected  the  new  levies,  the  prince  tq  whom  he  had  been  indebted 
for  admissio:i  to  ihe  review  of  thegarrison  of  Amiens.  He  inquired 
his  name,  and  found  him  to  be  no  other  than  Eugene  Beauhiirniis. 
He  immediately  presented  himsetf,  adverted  16  the  Amiens  adVen- 
iure,  and  addres^ied  a  personal  request  ih\t  he  might  serve  undi*r 
Eugene's  orders.  He  was  as  qmckly  rcc  >gni^d,  his  petition  grant* 
ed,  and  himself  nominated  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  re:;i- 
ments,  with  a  certainty  of  being  during  the  whole  campaign,  under 
the  actual  orders  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  Napoleon's  gen- 
eraU.  Thus  placed,  he  had  the  first  object  of  his  ambition  gratified. 
He  was  qn  the  road  to  distinction  and  success,  and  his  fate  seemed 
now  in  his  own  hands.  He  asked  no  more.  He  iii^-tsntly  applied 
himself,  with  all  the  earnest  activity  of  his  n  iture,  to  the  duties  as* 
■igned  him.  The  drill  sergeant  had  not  much  trouble  in  couip  e  ing 
ihe  sildier,  which  nature  had  sent  nearly  ready  made  into  his  hands ; 
and  Lucien  was  ere  long  noted  by  the  prince  himself  as  one  of  tne 
most  forward  and  pr'om'iaing  youths  in  the  army. 

A  series  of  lefers  was  regularly  despatched  by  Lucien,  and  for 
eome  months  as  regularly  received,  detailing  to  the  much  loved  ob. 
jects  from  whom  he  was  separated,  the  course  of  events  connected 
with  his  individual  services,  and  with  the  military  operations  in  which 
he  was  an  actor.  But  this  correspodence,  the  delight  of  Lucien** 
hours  of  repose,  was  interrupted,  as  the  triumphant  advance  of  the 
army  led  to  a  rapid  succession  of  actions,  with  all  their  usual  coh- 
eomitants  of  privation,  hardship,  and  fatigue.  Several  of  his  hurri- 
ed letters  were  lost,  and  the  few  which  reached  home  contained  warm 
and  reiterated  entreaties  that  his  father  and  Valerie  would  attrihnte 
to  the  true  cause  <  the  apparent  neglect  to  which  he  felt  his  irregular- 
ity  miffht  be  ascribed. 

Lucien  wrote  in  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  soldier — to  his  father; 
and  in  the  passionate  tenderness  of  a  lover — to  Valerie.  His  pers'>n. 
al  details  were  mizc'd  up  in  his  correspondence  with  the  assurances 
of  unbounded  attachment  as  a  son  and  a  husband — ^for  it  was  in  he 
latter  light  he  pre«isted  to  consider  himself  to  Valerie. 

He  mentioned  wi<h  enthusiasm  the  atf.iira  which  be  witnesspd  and 
•hared  In,  and  proved  that  they  were  all  Tictories,  even  when  ihat 
fact  was  questioned  by  the  victors.  He  (old  of  hi-^  own  hopes  of  pro- 
motion, 01  hii*  escapes  from  all  serious  injury,  having  only  rece  ted 
daring  the  campaign  one  or  two  slight  scratches ;  and  bis  accoanl  of 


tlie  doaMful  uid  marderoan  battle  ij^  Borodino,  ended  with  the  ^•w* 
ing  antiei)»ation  of  bta  soon  marching  in  triaiD|»h  luto  the  aacred  city 
•I  tb-j  Cxan.  He  wrote  once  moret  to  tell  that  tale  of  glory.  Hia  la«l 
letter  watf  de«patched  frooi  Moscow,  the  very  daj  thai  the  arioy  en« 
ten*d  its  gates,  in  all  the  p<»mp  and  pride  of  oonqneet. 

From  tne  hour  of  aeparatioQ  with  Lucien,  Valerie  conducted  htwwrVl 

M  became  Uie  character,  of  which  1  hare  endeavored  to  give  a  faint 

idea  tu  the  reader.    Of  the  separation  itsell'  1  have  not  cboeen  to  att 

tempt  a  detail.    The  ianis  attending  on   Laoi<*n'N   d«>p«rtiire,  and 

y^erie's  distress  were  but  scanty  materials  for  description.     They 

have  occurred,  with  vanous  modifications,  to  a'mnst  all  who  have 

loved  and  p:irled.     It  is  the  ftfitings  alone  that  may  be  traced  with 

Any  hape  of  effect;  but  in  skelchinj^  what  took  place  on  Lncieo  • 

first  threatened  absence  from  home,  I  told  pretty  nearly  the  ule  of 

what  Valerie   suffered  when   ihe   real   separation   came.     For   it   it 

v^arcely  the  actual  moment  of  parting  tbst  is  the  period  of  most  feel* 

inf.     It   is  the  previous  hourd  or  days  of  preparation  for  the  event 

that  try  the  heart  with  agitation  and  nearly  make  it  break  with  aa- 

gaishi     When  the  mind  is  made  up  to  the  inevitable  evil,  and  bopt 

£as  no  resting  plaoc,  sensation  itself  for  awhile  seems  dead,  and  the 

object  is  far  away  befere  we  feel  it  to  be  reaiy  gone,     mien  that 

drear  conviction  came  home  to  Valerie,  and  she  awoke  to  the  feel' 

ling  of  her  desolaleness,  she  did  not  lie  down  nn(i«>r  the  affliction, 

ilfttti  exerted  every,  energy  of  intellect  to  bear  up,  as  became  the  chos- 

.•n  a.nd  affianced  bride  of  him  whom  she  at  once  deplored  and  doated 

-OD.     She  felt  as  if  bis  bold  spirit  had  infused  a  portion  of  its  daring 

.into  hers,  and  ss  U*  ber  affecion  was  to  be  showo  worthy  of  its  ob^ 

ject,  by  force  a^  well  as  depth.     So  completely  did  she  suppress  aU 

evidence  of  weakness,  and  exert  herself  to  supply  Lucien's  p'actf, 

4n  many  domestic  iratters  in  which  she  had  never  before  iutei fercd, 

that  her  uncle,  following  his  wishes  as  much  as  his  reasonings,  coold 

'Aot  believe   her  to  be  very  deeply  distressed,  and  thought  it  i*f\er  dft 

i^pasible  that  lsambi;rt's  evident  attachment  was  soothing  her  lor  Lo- 

«eien's  absence. 

Isambei  t  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  his  gr^^at  regsrd  100^  evident 

Alt  only  for  Valerie,  but  to  her.     He  displayed  in  a  thousand  ways  a 

..tender  and  delicate  feeling  towards  her — but  he  never  spoke  of  love, 

.nor  gave  her  an  instant  s  cause  of  alarm  on  the  subject  of  Lneien's 

i^fprehensions.     From  tlie  day  sn  which  her  lover  lefl  her,  sbe  bad 

BO  opportunity  of  displaying  her  fidelity,  except  in  the  silent  indut> 

gence  of  her  passion— but  nothing  on  the  port  of  Isamberi  put  her 

.  eonstaocy  to  the  test,  and  she  continued  to  receive  him  with  the 

., flame  cordial  esteem  and  growing  regard,  which  had  all  along  mark- 

,  #4  her  sentiments  and  distinguished  her  conduct. 

IduobiTt  knew  full  ivell  trom  Mr.  Locourtelle's  information,  that 
L'ifi>>n  had  declined  llenrie'te  de  Villeforte*s  affection,  from  his 
.Avowed  attachment  10  bis  cousin  Mr.  Ltcourtelle,  in  broadly  con- 
«.f«Hin^  bis  own  views  on  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject,  made  light 
«af  this  boyish  faiioy  of  his  son,  and  pr'inounced~  it  contrary  to  all 
.»aUral,.aad  rational,  ^nd  ecclesiastical  rule.    He  declared  himself 


^•ifte  unable  to  eoneeive  the  posMbiliijr  of  a  man  fMug  in  love  with 
ki9  first  aottiiB,.aa)e6i  ahe  hid  a  lajrge  ibriaoe,  or  in  soiue  such  spiriU 
tlirringcontiDgeiicyi  bat  he  quite  acouted  the  nelion  of  a  faitcy  <>| 
the  kind  ■tanding  the  test  of  siz  months*  absence,  or  bearing  th^ 
brant  of  his  opposition.  He  tlierefore  encouraffed  Isambert  to  all 
possible  diligence  in  mo  king  his  approaches  to  Valerie's  regard,  an4 
expressed  his  firm  reli^ince  on  Lucien's  safe  return  alter  a  while  witlfe 
ffuffieient  experience  in  the  art  of  w-'*r  to  enable  him  to  open  th« 
tfenches  once  more  against  MadeoiQiselld  de  Villeforte,  and  carry 
her  person,  heart,  and  fortune,  either  by  sap  or  storm,  as  might  b# 
Oiost  convenient. 

lsimb.;rt  listened  to  all  Mr.  Lacourlelle^s  suggestions;  but  ifh# 
noted  on  them  it  was  in  such  a  way  as  ne  tber  :<atitified  his  impatience 
nor  slarmed  Valerie's  reserve^  Isaiubert  saw  clearly  that  she  did 
love  her  absent  cousin,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  tiie  passion  being 
niatual.  lie  was  prudent  rather  than  passionate,  and  he  knew  tli«| 
an  abrupt  avowal  of  tlie  attachment  which  he  iruly  felt  for  Valeria 
would  have  shocked  her  delicacy  and  ruined  his  hopes.  Hr  cako^ 
bkied  on  many  chances  leas  eninsi  <^  not  re^novinff,  the  obs'aclef 
which  lay  in  his  way.  If  he  did  not  actually  speculate  on  Luc.en*« 
possible  death,  in  the  terrific  contest  to  which  he  was  ezpised,  h« 
«u>ul<l  not  perhaps  divest  himself  of  the  notion  that  such  an  evenl 
i0as  possible.  But,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  go  too  deeply  into  the  na» 
ttti-e  of  his  own  sensations,  neither  must  we,  being  content  with  th# 
fact  that  he  continued  his  steady  and  unchanging  course  of  intimata 
and  friendly  visiting,  without  once  startling  Valerie's  fears  or  eoa^ 
mitting  his  own  feelings. . 

Isaiubert  was  also,  daring  all  this  lime,  a  frequent  gnest  at  thft 
Chateau  de  Villefori0«  where  he  had  made  for  himselfa  footing  of 
considerable  intimacy.  Circumstances,  not  now  to  be  revealed,  h^d 
^iv«*n  htm  a  consideration  in  Mr.  de  Villeforte's  eyes,  infinitely  gteat* 
mr  than  that  arising  from  his  being  the  preserver  of  his  daughter,  far 
mmy  country  bum|Mtin  might  have  d«^u  so,  and  plebian  services  af 
any  extent  had  no  value  in  his  estimation.  Isambert  was  grad^aally 
becoming  a  great  favorite  with  the  whole  family  ;  and,  from  what 
has  been  already  told,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  leai  n  that  He»» 
riette  was,  day  afler  day,  forming  a  sincere  and  rational  attachment 
far  her  new  friead ;  but  totally  unenrouraged  by  hiin,  for  he  never 
^It  (  r  profena.'d  any  thing  beyond  sentiments  < if  friendship,  founded 
on  admiration  cf  her  beauty  and  talents,  and  esteem  for  the  whole 
tenor  of  her  conduct  and  manners,  which  he  thtingbt  exemplar* 
After  the  severe  trial  of  the  heart  which  he  believed  her  to  have  su» 
fered.  Her  affair  with  Lueien  had  tanglit  her  the  dinger  and  diav 
Vrace  attendant  on  the  unmeasured  coiMluet  she  then  pursued,  aiHl 
3be  was  resol-ved,  on  this  occasion,  to  rt«k  no  such  re  {petition  .--^ 
.Victnrine  and  Cauilie  ran  the  usual  coorw  of  their  unimportant  oo» 
it^ttpations  and  amusements^  the  aeal  with  which  they  formerly  fot 
lowed  their  elder  sister's  wild  example  being  moderatfd  in  propoi> 
t'lon  to  her  present  calmness,  and  both  of  ihem,  as  well  as  the  baroiK 
^ss,  giving  their  full  share  of  intimacy  to  Isambert,  who  .was  in  ik9 
liigbest  possiUe  fiivor  with  all  partiea. 
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*  From  tfie  time  of  Laewen's  d •ptrtum,  Bffr.  d«  ViTIHbrte  and  ftAi 

Spouie  had  been  grraduallj  •oftenin^  in  tlietr  mvetenus/  to  the  rert 
tLtne  of  LacovrteUe.  Tbey  were  not  bad  hearted  people,  lhoufi;n 
tlieir  pride  often  ^Te  them  the  appearance  of  hmttff  ao ;  and  thtf 
ilatened  by  decree*  to  Isamberfa  cautious  and  conciliatory  n^moh^ 
Aranoes,  till  at  length  tbey  gave  their  foil  consent  to  a  renew.il  of 
the  ▼iaiting  between  Valerie  and  their  young  peop  e,  and  an  inter- 
dbnrse  of  a  moat  warm  and  fri  nd}y  nature  was  perfectly  estabUjhed 
between  them.  This  was  to  Valerie  in  every  way  an  adTanlage. 
Vrom  the  aocomplisbments  of  her  friends,  she  acquned  many  a  hint 
for  her  own  improyement,  and  in  their  refined  and  now  rat'onal  sd* 
cAety  she  telt  a  relief  from  many  a  painful  thought.  By  tacit  consent 
Luoien's  name  was  never  mentioned — bnt  the  secret  echoing  of  Va*  ' 
lbr«e*s  tieart  prevented  its  erer  beiikg  hushed. 

Thus  did  affairs  go  on,  fill  the  time  of  the  ree^tpt  of  Locien's  let- 
ter giving  an  account  of  his  entrance  into  tfie  Rossii-n  capital.  From 
that  period,  gloom  and  doubt  and  sorrow  came  thickly  U|H>n  »ur  he* 
mine's  lieart.  Tl>e  neVs  of  the  burning  and  of  tfie  atmndonment  Of 
Moscow  stole  in  faint  whisperings  o?er  France,  like  a  noxioos  j4% 
InvisiMe  mildew,  blighting  tfie  promise  of  the  land.  Prance  had 
been  raised  to  an  elevation  t>f  unbounded  transport  by  ihe  triumphant 
progress  of  tlie  emperor  and  tfie  army.  The  whole  world  seemed 
anbdued  ;  and  the  nrst  bulletin,  dated  from  the  Kremlin,  realised  tbia 
bop9s  oft  the  most  unlimited  entfiosiasts.  The  fhll  ftoro  this  point 
•f  exultation  was  to  instant  and  inevitable  despair.  Day  after  day 
biHMight  the  woful  ratolligence  of  rr treat,  and  wretehedness,  and 
ruin ;  and  at  last,  the  return  of  the  lone  and  crest- fkllen  chief  sM 
the  seal  upon  the  fiat  of  destrnction  which  fate  bad  Issued  against 
the  mighty  host  be  had  marched  with.  Regular  rstHrtis  of  c^sunl- 
fles  were  vainly  demanded  by  the  nation.  Thousands  of  anguished 
families  clamored  forth  unanswered  call^  for  their  mns,  (heir  broth* 
%r«,  and  their  husbands.  V  hetber  death  in  some  of  its  various  ahapbt 
If  fiorror  liad  made  them  ira  prey,  or  captivity  bonnd  fheni  in  cbiinst^ 
tew,  very  lew,  could  aacertsin.  Entire  cohorts  w^re  1o«t  and  uiise^ 
boantod  for.  Soldiers  and  chief*  had  perished  in  a  hieak  and  de>olat^ 
abscurlry.  The  ruin  of  the  whole  bad  been  »lik\B  prompt  and  uiyste- 
Mens. 

'  One  point  alone  was  ascertained  fn  f'eference  fo  Ln'cien  I«a^onr- 
lalle :  he  had  not  returned  to  France  with  the  iftfeletdn  remnan?  off 
the  army.  He  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  how ;  hu) every  proba* 
bliify*— a  million  otnmees  to  one — seemed  to  say  that  he  wa^  no  niore*. 
ihtt  while  Inquiry  bad  one  nook  Into  which 'to  pry,  or  hope  even'm 
#isdow  to  grasp  at,  Mr.  LacourteHe  conttnned  toifM|uire  and  to  fit.p^. 
Ikt  length,  however,  he  abjindoneif  \iU  fruitless  sttemptf^,  and  he  nraib 
e.>iiviiiced  that  Lucira  had  shared  the  f  >ttf  of  the  bttridreda  of  tfion^ 
•ends  who  had  fallen  by  the  froat,  by  famine,  or  the  s#ord.  Mr.  La* 
^artelle  felt  more  even  than  he  himself  expected,  at  fhi*  drear  cot.* 
miction  being  oonfimied  in  his  mind.  He  movned  his  otify  chi*d 
•wi  h  manly  weakness;  and  he  would  hsve  «un^  utterly  under  thh 
%ilietion,  bad  not  hi^  growing  affeefTon  for  tsamtmci,  4nd  his  nrf^ 
certain  expectation  that  he  wonkt  btlcoAO'  V^lcYla'a  tittfbaild,  aaWl 
him  from  completo  despondency. 


Bow  IsambeK^s  mivA  rnDt)  heart  were  acted  on  or  agitated,  I  mu^ 
leave  the  reader  to  conjecture,  as  I  myneH'  was  4etU 

But  Valerie  ?  How  did  ahe  betf  up  againat  the  agonmng  incer^ 
tude  ?  With  an  unvaried,  unflinching  t)eliei'  that  Lucien  mil  Jived^ 
and  a  firm  expectation  that  he  would  one  day  return !  Love  is  some- 
timfa  an  inapiration,  and  somettiuea  a  delusion.  We  shall  pre^ntjy 
aee  which  it  was,  in  the  instaivce  before  us.  , 

Valrrie   did   not  despair — did  trot  even  doubt — ^but  slie  suffered 

grobablv  snore  t^an  if  she  had.  Hrr  mind  was  in  a  perpetual  fer- 
lent  of  ne r(X)us  expectation.  Every  day  brought  the  hi^e  of  yi 
knival,  either  o(  intelligence  of  Lucien,  or  of  himaelf.  -Her  uncle 
ond  bor  friends  felt  it  a  duty  to  remove,  if  poaaible,  this  fevered  add 
<Uixious  reliance  oa  what  they  deemed  impossible.  They  now  dread- 
od  the  actual  confirmation  of  their  belief  in  Lucien's  death,  more  do 
Valerie's  accront  than  his,  whom  they  were  convinced  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  forlher  liufil'ring.  For  her,  they  apprehended  the  shock 
with  the  worst  anticipations — bnd  they  ceased  all  efforts  at  inquiry 
Ibr  fear  of  receiving  a  decisive  confirmation.  Mr.  Lacourtelle  hA 
but  one  object  now  in  view — Valerie's  marriage  with  laambcrt.  Ho 
talked  freely  on  the  subject  with  Aim  ;  and  the  latter  made  no  scruple 
,of  diacuastng  the  means  of  atta'ning  the  object  on  which  be  confe^a 
md  hii  happtttesa  depended.  Mr.  Lacourtelle  consequently  turned  cm 
il,!l  oecaaiona  to  the  mention  of  Isambert,  with  the  warmest  afifection, 
and  at  length  threw  out  saeh  plain  suggestiona  aa  left  Valerie  fto 
idoubt  of  the  views  which  she  had  all  along  suspected.  But  tUis 
^used  her  no  eoncern.  She  did  not  interrupt  her  uncle *s  specula 
tioAs— and  was  indiffereii^  i )  theik,  aa  long  aa  Isambert  made  him 
oelf  no  party'  in  them.  He  had  not  aa  yet  ever  ventured  one  word 
beyond  What  was  c^naiafent  with  the  tender  friendahip,  which  aho 
oaw  and  waa  happy  to  believe  he  had  for  her.  But  at  length  he 
tfpoke  out  ttore  plainly. 

laaoabert  had  waited  more  than  the  ampleat  term  which  ezpectan- 
oy  eoold  with  any  rational  pretence  have  dictated.  But  he  found,  at 
lengtb,  that  hia  happineaa  was  frittered  away,  and  Valerie 'a  very 
lieatth  impaired  4n  a  flniitleaa  delay,  which  had  exceeded  the  utmoet 
bounda  that  delicacy  or  decorum  could  preacritie.  He  reiolved  >to 
«Tow  hia  paasion,  and  at  once  to  demand  the  reward  of  years  of  fond 
and  uneeaaing  attachment  He  balanced  long  before  he  decided  on 
thia  final  step,  and  when  he  had  resolved  on  takiag  it,  the  means  to 
•mploy,  the  words  to  use  in  preferring  his  sait,  be^une  a  new  soufce 
of  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  Accident  at  length,  the  lover*a 
leadieat  friend,  gave  him  an  (»pportonity  of  apeaking  his  mind. 

Mr.  Laconrtem  waa  now  once  more  entering  with  hia  accustomed 
Tigor  upon  the  management  of  his  farm,  which  nearly  a  year  of 
bopeless  sorrow  had  led  him  totallv  to  neglect ;  and  in  the  too  great 
oxertion  of  tome  bodily  effort,  he  had  the  miafortune  to  fracture -an 
arm.  Isambert  was  happily  at  the  house,  on  one  of  his  frequent  t is- 
Us,  and  to  him  the  afiiMed  Workmen  ran  with  the  news  of  tl^ir 
maater's  mishap. 

When  the  fint  meaBen||er  came  to  him,  he  was  setting  in  the  little 
4raiifii^  raiwi  wiUi.Vahkrie,  and  this  sad.  intormption  to  ineir  convepa- 


^^  THB   COiriCHIPT's   BEIVff. 

lion  threw  her  into  ablution.  The  man  told  hh  short  tale,  and  hasfev. 
•d  away  in  search  of  the  Tillage  wrgoon  ;  Iramhert  was  reshtng  out  t^ 
the  rehi-r  of  his  woonded  friend,  when  he  observed  that  Valerie  was  al- 
most fainting,  from  the  alarm  tha^i  soddenly  txciied.  She  wafl  >nncb 
chang#Hl  of  late  :  even  trifies  had  the  power' of  aff«ctiog  her,  more  than 
lor  portaol  events  conld  formerly  have  done  ;  and  her  nervoos  apprehen- 
won  magnified  her  ttncle*8  accident  into  somewliat  mnch  worse  eVea  tha» 
it  reali J  was. 

«  My  dear  Valeric,"  said  Isambert  soothirgly.  ««there  is  no  need  fbr 
this  alariD.  This  accident  though  severe,  can  be  by  no  means  dan- 
geroDS.  ' 

"^J'w.alas!  Every  thing  is  now  a  matter  of  alarm  to  me.  Unpre- 
lected  and  helpless  as  I  shall  be  without  my  ancle's  care,  what  wUi  be- 
come of  me  !*' 

ITie  accent  of  forlorn  distress  in  which  these  words  were  uttered* 
■truck  upon  Isambert's  heart.  At  that  instant,  ill-timed  as  it  w«m.  hr- 
feeling  towards  tlie  sufiering^  of  his  friend  ns  it  might  sppear,  unthoudit 
of.  and  unreckoued  on— at  that  instant  Isambert  felt  irrttUtibly  impelM 
10  prefer  the  declaration  of  love  which  had  been  so  long  suppressed,  and 
which  hud  resMted  a  hutrdred  fining  occjisions  of  developmeut 

"  No,  Valene,  no,"  cried  he.  "yao  are  not  helpless,  not  unpretected. 
Let  what  may  happen  to  all  the  world  beside,  I  am  your  support  anil 
•olace,  if  yen  will  pern,it  me.  Even  now  I  niufit  toll  it— I  cannot,  if 
the  fate  of  the  world  was  nt  iHnke,  longer  delay  theavowaJ— I  love  you, 
Tou  alone,  with  unutterable  fervor,  l^k  liere,"  added  he,  Ukinc  from 
his  breast  a  locket  with  a  piece  of  Valrrie**  own  hdir,"here  isthetoken^ 
winch  I  have  so  long  worn  upon  my  heart,  that  you.  and  you  alone  are 
dear  to  me.  \  b^  braid  of  h«ir,  steeped  in  your  tears  discovered  in  the 
knapsack,  which  I  received  from  you  the  first  day  I  marehedas  a  soldier^ 
has  never  eft  its  place  there  where  you  ohoald  rei^.  I  know  not  what 
1  have  sjiid— I  am  hurried  away  beyond  myself— ihw  is  no  time,  I  feel 
Jl  to  be  wrong.— Firgive  me,  Valerie,  hut  I  have  spoken,  and  now  yo« 
fcnow  !  I  fly  to  aRsin  yanr  uncle.— For  God's  sake  furgivo  me  this  ab- 
rupt avowal— but  I  was  not  my  own  master,  your  serrow  quite  overeane 
me.     Ah  will  be  well — have  no  fe;irs  !" 

With  these  words  he  ki<fc>ed  her  hands  fervortly,  and  rushed  from  the 
wwm.  Valereie  whs  unable  to  xtir  or  almost  to  think.  This  wild  and 
ilMimed  avowal  of  love,  so  unlike  lsaii.bert*s  uxual  steady  and  well 
poised  demeanor,  mixed  with  the  shock  at  tlie  news  of  her  ancle's  ac- 
cident, quite  overpowered  her,  nor  had  she  for  some  time  strength  or 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  rise  from  her  chair,  till  her  nnc)e  walked 
into  the  room,  p  le  and  faint,  and  leaning  on  Isambv'ri's  arm.  That 
•1«hi  in  a  moment  brought  her  to  herself,  i*nd  ah  her  netive  and  affect- 
ionate feelings  were  revived  ;  and  until  het  mind  was  set  at  r-et  by  the 
eor  jeon's  assurances  of  his  pntientV  perfect  safety,  she  did  not  allow  it 
to  revert  for  an  instant  to  conKideraiionn  purely  her  own.  The  fin»t  sen-^ 
ftitmn  which  might  be  called  HOlfi^h,  of  which  she  was  oonscieus,  ueemed 
to  ripring  from  the  recnl|«ciion  of  tliat  lock  of  hiiir,  which  Isamberi  hiid  so 
iniMiutiou-ly  hrooghl  to  light.  A  thousand  nMmllHrtion^  of  Lueim  were 
essociaied  with  it.    Ihe  angntsh  from  which  flowed  the  teen  witk 
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wVieh  It  h^d  been  wet — the  intoxicating  delight  which  followed  the  fint 
b^nfeflsion  of  his  love — theacarcely  less  delicioos  wonderment  arining 
/loin  the  discovery  of  her  own  pamion,  and  the  whole  chain  of  circum^ 
■lanced  and  feelings  which  liad  nnited  the  davs  that  bad  so  rapidly  pae» 
sed  since  then,  all  mshedat  once  on  Valerie*s  brain,  and  filled  her  heart 
with  the  iin.ige  of  her  absent  lover.  8he  had  no  room  for  any  olhtf 
thoaght.  IsBfiibert  was  forgoUea,  and  his  declaration  of  love  anheeded^ 
3nt  thoagh  her  mind  was  thas  oqcopied  with  Lncien,  it  did  not  interrupt 
her  conFtaiit  and  careful  attendance  on  her  uncle,  for  daring  Beverq) 
weeks  that  he  suffered  ander  the  effects  of  his  accident,  she  never  pe^ 
nitted  another  lo  perform  the  dnties  of  his  nurse. 

Daring  ibiii  period,  Isuuibert,  thoagh  a  constant  visitor,  never  mei^ 
tioned  the  sobject  nearest  lo  his  heart.  He  lamented  the  rashness  if 
that  moment  when,  foryetAil  of  bis  cautions  reserve,  he  risked  by  an  ab- 
rupt avowal  the  loss  of  what  he  sought.  He  now  felt  that  he  had  no| 
Waited  long  enough,  and  accused  himself  of  indelicaoy,  in  not  giving 
<Valerio  time  to  inourn  her  former  lover,  and  let  her  mind  settle  into  tho 
eonvinction  of  his  death,  which  every  one  else  admitted.  He  felt  em* 
iKirrassed  more  than  ever  in  her  presence.  He  would  have  civ  en  world^ 
to  recall  his  words — and  at  times  even  hoped  for  the  possibility  of  Va- 
lerie's forgetting  what  ho  had  ottered.  But  she  had  not  forgotten  it. 
The  imprecision  made  on  her  bad  been  at  the  moment  vague,  but  it  after^ 
words  acquired  all  the  consistency  of  fact.  She  brooded  over  it,  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  pleaaure  and  pain.  She  could  not  resist  the  for- 
mer, at  finding  that  she  was  indeed  an  object  of  attachment  to  such  a 
roan  as  Isambert,  and  she  lamented  the  loss  of  his  friendship  which 
might  follow  her  rejection  of  his  love,  fiut  still  she  found  it  impossible 
lo  swerve  from  her  vows  of  fidelity  to  Luc.en — and  the  very  air  of 

^folemn  singularity  thrown  over  the  circumstances  under  which  thoee 
vows  were  made,  gave  them  a  sacrcdness  in  her  view  much  greater  thaa 
had  she  been  but  legally  wedded.  She  also  dreaded  as  much  as  laan^ 
bert,  his  recurring  to  ibe  subject  which  caused  her  such  varied  emotioni; 
yet  she  felt  that  it  was  not  worthy  of  her,  nor  fair  to  him,  to  let  the 
matter  rest  where  he  seemed  disposed  to  leave  it.  She  considered  it  al- 
most as  criminal  to  have  listened  to  without  repelling,  as  to  have  admit- 
ted and  symp.-ithized  with  an  avowal  auch  as  Isambert  bad  made ;  airtl 

'  ahe  finally  resolved,  on  her  uncle's  recovery,  to  explain  herself  to  Isaoik 
bert,  and  pot  upon  a  proper  footing  the  nature  of  the  only  aentimente 
which  she  could  admit  oither  in  him  or  herself.  ^ 

Some  women  have  the  fine  anion  of  aense,  and  feeling,  and  <acC, 
that  enables  them  to  do  what  others,  as  amiable  and  as  sensible,  but 
wanting  in  the  essential  requisite,  can  never  accompliah,  altbougll, 
perhaps,  their  own  happiness  and  that  of  another  may  be  bacrific^ 

'  to  their  indecrsion.  Valerie  was  one  of  those  who  conld  well  ^e^t 
Buch  a  delicate  task — and  such  a  one  was  the  conimuntcation  aiie 
determined  on  making  to  Isambert.  She  did  make  it,  in  firm,  atfd 
friendly,  and  even  anectionate  terms.  She  told  him  of  her  afi<£red 
enga^ment  with  Lacien — and  she  still  persisted  in  expressing  ^er 
Conviction  that  he  lived,  and  woald  yet  return  to  her.  She  impldf- 
ed  Isambert,  therefore,  to  spare  her  firom  any  Ikrtiier  ezpreasion  4f 
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fiiB  attachment— to  love  her  as  a  friend — tn  banish  all  more  tender 
leelings  from  his  mind — and  to  turn  his  affections  to  some  other  ob^ 
jfect  more  worthy,  or  at  least  better  able  to  reward  them. 

Isambert  pnssespod  great  good  sense  and  steadinesv.  He  never, 
perhaps  hnd  forgotten  him  elt'so  mach,  as  in  his  hastj  declaratioa  of 
love.  Bat  he  was  now  on  his  guard  ;  and  the  attainment  of  such  an 
pbjoct  as  he  had  in  view,  added  to  his  usual  circumspection.  He 
resolved  not  to  press  his  suit,  but  patiently  to  wait  tlie  course  of 
events,  the  gradnat  dec  ly  of  her  present  feelings  frlstive  to  Lucieir, 
and  the  growth  of  a  sympathy  with  his  own. 

The  winter  of  1813  how  set  in,  nnd  a  year  of  dark  aneertaintf 
liad  c'osed  over  the  fiile  of  Lueicn.  Valerie  grew  dav  by  diy  mon 
nervous  and  looking  wor^e-  Her  he:ilth  whs  evidently  saSering  from  the 
Bn.twinjr  uncertainty  that  oppremcd  her.  Every  thing  was  dene  to  soothe 
tier  and  keep  her  op,  by  heronnle,  by  ImHiibert,  and  her  friends  at  the 
nhateao.  8ho  received  the  attentionM  of  all  with  grntilode,  and  strove 
fo  repay  them  by  a  f(>rced  cheerfulneM,  hot  the  reMtlesn  mind  wna  too 
tiearly  evidenced,  in  the  f'lding  bloom  of  cheek,  and  tite  gr  deal  decay 
if  frame,  which  speak  in  terms  too  plain  for  affection  to  be  deceived  by. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Among  the  various  circamfftances  which  acted  on  and  increased  the 
leclingA  in  the  miud  of  Valerie,  ibere  w.'isone,so  nearly  similar  to  th< 
ef  her  iaimediute  ssuflTerinj;,  thait  it  excited  n  deep  and  painful  syuiputhy, 
which  slie  cncourHgud  ruther  than  repressed. 

Several  of  the  conscripts  who  had  quitted  Flixecoart  and  its  neighbor- 
Ikood  about  the  same  period  as  Lncien  Lacourtelle,  had  periidied  in  thai 
Idtal  expedition  in  which  he  was  siapposted  to  be  lo«t  The  great  mnjori- 
fy  of  these  y oath  had  marched  frum  their  native  villages,  with  light 
liearti,  joyous  at  the  prospect  of  variety  bcftire  them,  indiff'irent  lo  or 
f  »pgetfal  of  nil  that  tliny  left  behind.  Feme,  however,  were  lesa  enfeel- 
Ihg — or  rather  let  us  Oiiy  unthinking,  for  that  is  in  most  cases  the  ehief 
fault  of  youth.  Recollections  of  home  endfnrments,  of  boyish  frieiMl- 
ship,  or  adult  affection,  came  across  their  minds  in  all  the  sombre  shad- 
ews  with  which  memory  robes  our  far-off  objects  of  regard.  The  col- 
late liearth,  the  anxious  parents,  the  playmates,  or  the  one  most  cheiish- 
4ri  nnd  beloved  f«)rm,  were  seen  in  distant  perspective,  and  the  fronts  of 
timi)  and  absence  (more  chilling  than  those  of  the  North)  were  insofli- 
citot  to  congeal  the  everspr  nging  fountains  of  the  heart. 

Of  all  the  village  ladx  who  felt  /Aris,  one  was  conspicuous.  I  do  not 
vemeiiiher  his  name,  although  I  whs  told  it  with  his  story — but  it  is  of 
■little  imporiance  now,  for  its  owner  is  no  more.  He  perished,  niiscrahiy 
•nd  ingloriously,  in  the  wilds  of  Russia*  snow  flakes  for  bis  shroud, 
teaching  bones  his  only  rooonment. 


The  thovghti  of  this  poor  yoang  fellowdarhig  life  were  almoei  wholtjr 
fixed  on  AlgHe  his  sweet-heart  ;  her  name  was  the  last  word  he  otteretft 
ere  the  carrent  of  exintence  waii  stopped  by  the  pitiless  element  thut  hil- 
led him.  He  presrted  the  hand  of  a  parsing  comrade,  and  in  complete 
exhNostion  he  with  diflicohy  niormored)  "  Ah,  my  friend — this  crael 
north  wind  !     Aglae  !" — and  in  4  few  minutes  he  was  a  froz**n  corpse. 

His  comrade  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  who  retimed  to  Flixecooit. 
He  had  many  a  sad  detail  to  give  to  the  enqoiries  after  those  who  pet- 
ished.  To  j^glne  he  had  liitle  to  say,  bat  to  repeat  the  dying  sentenee 
of  her  lover.  She  caaght  each  woril  with  a  fixed  and  intense  avidity. 
Bhe  seemed  to  devoer  every  syllable^'— and  when  the  narrator  had  finish- 
ed, ^he  pr"«0ed  tmth  her  hands  abruptly  to  her  forehead,  and  mshed  froCD 
the  coti.'ise  where  the  recital  had  taken  placet  1 

Th  sgirl  was,  in  her  sphere,  what  is  to  be  foand  in  every  circle  in  cil|y 
or  village,  the  one  saperior  person  to  whom  the  others  coiHd  not  help 
looking  up.  She  was  fur  above  her  ordinary  companions  in  mach  that 
elevates  the  mind— in  talent  and  information.  But  she  wanted  jud|^ 
ment,  that  important  ballast  without  which  the  most  triro^bnilt-inielieet 
most  some  time  or  orher  fonnder.  Aglae  had  been  when  quite  a  little 
girl,  placed  as  servant  in  a  religions  Iroose  established  at  Amiens,  and 
with  the  seeds  of  education  there  acquired,  she  imperceptibly  caught 
what  turned  out  a  fatal  afler-crop  of  weeds — H>r  wild  flowers,  quite 
as  useless.  Her  quickness  in  letirning  was  pleasing  to  each  Amia- 
ble recluse  who  fonned  the  little  society  of  the  house ;  and  th^ 
yied  with  one  another  in  encouraging  and  aiding  her  efliirts  fyt 
knowledge.  But  what  they  could  commonieate  or  choose  to  give  fell 
far  short  of  the  opening  curiosity  of  their  growing  protegee.  Religioos 
instruction  and  moral  lesions  were  not  enough  (or  her.  She  sighed  for 
the  mysteries  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  slie  soon  found  that  thaie  were 
not  enshrined  within  the  walls  of  a  convent.  But  Amiens  aflbrded 
other  sources  for  the  rapply  of  her  wishes.  Circulating  librariea 
furnished  her  with  the  works  of  the  poets,  and  the  theatre  embodied  both 
their  conceptions,  and  her  ex|*ectations.  By  what  stratagem  she  pro- 
cured the  books  or  saw  the  plajis  I  know  not — nor  is  it  of  importance. 
The  eflfect,  however,  was  of  serious  consequence.  Her  head  became 
filled  with  sufficient  of  the  fancies  of  others  to  make  her  hitherto  an* 
leavened  imaginations  ferment.  She  was  born,  if  not  decidedly  a  poet- 
ess, at  least  poetical,  and  into  the  ready  channel  of  rhyme  her  'now  ex« 
eited  feelings  naturally  tamed. 

Her  attempts  at  writing  verses  were  really  curious  ;  but  they  had  bo 
charms  for  her  religioos  instructors,  wlio  on  discovering  her  secret  nn- 
dersUmding  with  the  inspired  si^tterhood  of  Parnassans,  turned  her  away 
in  disgnCce,  and  sent  her  back  tu  her  native  village,  with  as  bad  a  repu- 
tation  as  their  piety  could  establish  for  her.  Once  more  fixed  with  her 
mother  a  poor  paralytic  woman,  incapable  of  either  guiding  or  restaining 
her,  she  gave  a  loose  to  her  literary  instinct,  and  read  and  wrote  whenev- 
er she  could  procure  materials  ;  until  the  gradual  developement  of  deeper 
feelings  turned  her  into  a  still  more  dmgerons  pursuit.  The  co<  rent 
suddenly  changed  from  the  head  to  the  hewrt — if  physiologists  will  allow 
tlih  distinctk>o — and  her  passion  fiir  poetry  gave  way  to  that  of  whieb 
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wMniihofffi  iT'ii  iiiDl|}.il»  and  it  IhkI  a  ^avor  of.  delicacy  mixed  witJb 
•its  Hireogili*  wbicb  nefioBuieoi  iiii§ht  hardJj  believe  ^oipetible  witb  omh 
■lift  lo^e. 

Wbea  berloTer  wm  torn  from  her  bj  the  opierpileMooiucription,  A^ 
lee,  io  tbe  mtatel  extni,va|pinoe  ef  a  romanMc  loind,  elevated  him  iiiio 
•  liero«and  henelf  inio  a  heroine,  if  depth  of  foeling  and  poritjr  of 
-Iboaght,  dewftioo  to  the  ol^t  beloved,  and  abaence  of  all  aelfi«b  coi^ 
eUeraiione  were  auffieient  to  com*tJtiite  tbo  partiea  what  ahe  thoqgjbtt 
Ihem— -ihej  weie  ao.  At  any  rale,  the  aequel  of  their  eehappy  fate  r»- 
iAovedthen  oet  of  the  track  »f  oocamou  iDdividoaia  of  mech  higl^ 
dMrea. 

Daring  her  lover*9  ab^n'*e  with  the  arjnyt  Aglae  abaadooed  her  mipd 
4o  wild  reveriei  and  tiiibi»aiid»HJ  fljghia.  She  had  wprl^  on  her  feeliegt 
•jlo  an  ieteaae  pitch  of  eatbaaiaFm,  and  tho  radical  defects  of  her  nndeiw 
.#laodtnff  Mon  gf>aeni|ed  a  djaeaae  that  waa  ita  final  min.  On  her  early 
•Heparatibn  from  the  object  on  whom  her  iheaghta  weie  ell  centered,  viie 
.showed  an  ezcoas  of  griH*;  and  when  thai  aobaided,  it  was  as  the  born- 
JBg  annliaht  sinks  into  depth  of  shadow  and  mitwoken  § loooi.  llie 
MBicht  of  her  mind  wae  aetting  in. 

Month  after  month  rolled  on  in  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  him, 

ilbr  whom  alone  she  coanted  time.  .  I>oflbti  and  driiad,  and  despondency 

OBoie  open  her  jbWt  in'qniokjmooessioo  ;  Jiad  the  sad  fulfilment  of  her 

{worst  anticipntioos  fell  upon  and  crushed  a  fnind  already  w^uted  af»d 

.mon  td  deeay.    She  Aid  from  the  cottage  irrecoverably  mad. 

.  AH. the  pmyers  and  blesi*ingA  of  her  M^rm  oM  perent,  and  the  ect^iv* 

uattentionfl  of  her  oof  ^iderale.neighbors,  were  exerfi^  lo  soothe  the  mal- 

i«dy  which  nothing  cottki  ttsMoage.     Its  rerolts.  as  is  commonly  the  case 

ifirom  aeeh  a  eonae,  were  only  dangeroas  to  its  i^nfortanate  sabject ;  fior 

.•he  was  hasmless  in  her  wanderingis  u»  all  hot  herself.    She  roved  ab^at 

^the  neifihborheod  from  boose  to  boose,  neglectful  of  all  precaatiooe 

.itgainat  neat,  and  wet,  and  cold  ;  and  tlw  enecta  were  utterly  tfestroctive 

tOjher  oatamllv  delicate  constiiotion  and  tendef  frame.    CoosamptiJMi 

..•fixed  itself  in  her  fair  bosom,  and  its  wasting  iaflaepce  was  soon  visilde 

.in  the  heetio  oe  her  cheek,  and  the  distempered  brilliancy  of  eyes  el* 

.  dneady  lighted  by  inmnity.     It  wiia  a  sad  si^iit  to  mark  her  strollii^  Thu 

Jessly  aboet  the  fields,  sitting  in  fixed  despair  by  the  river's  side,  or  end- 

denly  presenting  herself  at  the  doors  or  windows  of  the  booses  she  fre- 

qoented  ;  some  wild  ditty  wildly  bursting  from  heclips,  orathriliii^ 

o laugh,  the  fine  startling  notice  that  she  waa  near. 

i  To  none  were  thoee  wild  visitings  so  painful  as  to  Valerie.  QQea 
^ktm  ahe  beeBxoused  from  jier  own  deep  rey^rifes  1^  the  piercing  mel* 
.(Miy,  of  the  raanieo's  yoiee,  singing  her  incoherent  rhapsodies^  in 
tUtrains  as  wild  and  irregular  as  they.  Valerie  was  the  chief  object 
\.ot  her  torturing  regard.  When  bfiffled  to  $nd  her  at  home^idie  used 
■  to.  lie  in  wait  for  her  in  the  fields  and  lanes  where  fihe  knew  her^!to 
(tnkeher  soUtafy  walks;  ;imd  fssteaing  on  her  tliere,  she  wouMpoikr 
jjforth  har  lamentaj^ons  on  their,  mutual  sorrows,  end  trace  w^ 
^hockin^  accuracy  the  close  analpgy  in  their,  fate.  ,'She  had  wqunrd 
i.i,f«rfbct.knQ>wledffe  of  all  th^^  wM^aede  pH^Jiicpf  the  mm  ofjjjie 


«rin^ ;  and  she  dwelt  on  ererj  instance  the  bad  learned  of  indiTidaal 
safierinir,  windings  np  the  moat  harrowing  deacriptiona  in  ihe  calm 
deep  apathj  of  madness,  by  solemn  aaen ranees  that  aach  was  the 
fate  of  Valerie *a  lover,  as  well  as  of  her  own. 

The  fixed  and  oracular  air  with  which  these  boding  announce* 
menta  were  given  out,  gave  to  the  atterer  an  appearance  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  the  heart-breaking  feelinga  thoa  excited  in  Valerie,  uaed 
to  force  her  to  run  from  her  hapless  peraecutor^-lbr  the  time  more 
frantic  than  ahe.  A  wild  scream  or  fiend-like  laugh  would  follow 
her,  as  if  the  unconscious  maniac  had  joy  in  the  anguish  she  crea-  • 
ted. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  Aglae's  derangement  had 
commenced.  The  summer  had  now  passed  away.  Every  day  in- 
ereased  the  ravagea  of  her  diatemper ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter-ahe  was,  both  in  mind  and  peraon,  a  mournful  illustration  of  the 
desolate  aetaon  then  at  hand.  Hnndreda  of  wild  fantaaiea  had  auc- 
eessiTelv  filled  her  brain.  She  had  imagined  for  herself  and  all 
aground  her,  countless  transformations,  incongruoua  and  groteaqiie. 
The  aeasons  and  weather  had  ever  a  strong  innuenee  on  these  fan- 
eiea.  Aa  winter  approached,  a  new  notion  fixed  upon  her  mind,  ao 
strange  and  fanciful,  that  it  could  acarcely  have  been  aucceeded  by 
one  mere  extravagant,  even  had  it  not  been,  as  it*  was,  the  last  of 
poor  Aglae*s  freniied  imaginings.  From  the  hour  in  which  she  lis- 
tened to  the  details  of  her  lover's  death,  she  had  the  almost  incessant 
habit  of  repeating  the  last  few  words  which  escaped  his  freezing 
lips.  **This  cruel  north  wind !"  was  hundreds  of  times  %day  utter- 
ed by  her,  in  a  variety  of  intonation  and  expreasion  that  made  the 
liateners  shudder.  From  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words,  the 
idea  seemed  at  length  identified  with  her  feelings,  so  as  to  become 
the  ruling  impulse  of  all  she  aaid  or  thought.  She  suddenly  gare 
up  all  mention  of  her  lover — all  allusion  to  the  scenes  of  horror  ac- 
companying his  death — and  "the  north  wind*'  alone  waa  the  theme 
of  her  ravings.  For  a  long  time  she  personified  it  with  every  at- 
tribute of  terror,  and  shrunk  affrighted  from  the  demon  ahe  had  con- 
jured up.  But  at  laat  a  far  diflTerent  idea  took  posaeaaion  of  her  mind. 
It  was  that  last  one  to  which  I  hare  already  alluded.  She  now 
believed  herself  enamored  of  the  fiend  !  Instead  of  hiding  herself 
as  before,  from  every  breath  of  air,  she  courted  the  chilling  breeses 
of  winter,  and  in  the  most  tempestuous  weatlier  waa  most  boister« 
ous  ;  and  when  it  really  came  from  the  north,  her  frenated  eeataoy 
was  at  its  height.  With  her  hair  nnhound,  and  none  but  the  slightest 
covering  on  her  shivering  and  decaying  form,  she  would  run  to"  meet 
the  blast,  baring  her  bosom  to  receive  its  deadly  embrace  ;  and,  almost 
breathless,  and  tainting  from  its  effects,  endeavoring  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  frantic  expressions  of  endearment  with  which  she  apos- 
trophized her  destroyer.  Many  scraps  of  her  incoherent  verses, 
written  at  jthis  time,  cam^  into  my  hands.  The  following  ia  %  pi^7 
elose  transcript  of  the  ideas  of  one  of  then. 
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Ob,  tlM  mnnk  wind  it  nine  owb  trne  ipTt, 

Let  others  fioH  bim  eold ; 
To  MS  be  19  wmrm  at  a  d  wnv  dore, 

WbeaJlie  lie«  in  m/  boaom  a  fold. 

The  frert-Wffc  giittering  gcini  his  wiagt. 

Am  tho  lure  loag  iiigbt  he  lingen » 
Andaootbeaiaie  w-ib  aofl  wbA«|^iBg«v 
And  twines  his  icj  fingers 

Tbn^gli  these  disherelled  locks  of  mi  ne, 

Thatioets  so  strsnn  end  wild. 
Ob,  God !  nnd  where  is  hs  wbo  so  eft  ^ 

At  their  braided  beauty  smiled ! 

The  voUTH  wiiTD  swept  the  plain  of  death, 

When  the  bnttfs  din  was  dene— 
And  he  sacked  the  dead  nii>n's  OHMilbs  for  bieatliy 

And  he  kissed  the  lips  of  ohb 

« 

Wb<Nie  naom  mutt  ne'er  be  breathed  bj  me. 

Who  lies  in  a  snowy  moand, 
Coldlr,  yet  uocorrnptingly, 

Burled  tboTe  the  ground ! 

B«t  ^be  iv^hth  vfihd  saw  is  ip/pnj^lctio, 

Qe  jpeeu  me  on  the  wold  ; 
4Qd  he  nesUing  lies  like  a  feathered  doTe, 

Within  mj  bosom's  fold ! 

One  night  in  the  very  midAt  of  winter,  Valerie  was  sitting  in  Ker  little 
dbed^-reein' reading*  or  Attempting  to  read,  for  her  thonghts  flew  far  avrej 
•ifoin  the  pnge  on  which  ber  eyes  were  6zed.  Her  ancle  and  the  sfr- 
ivants  bed  been  ior  some  time  in  bed,  and  the  boeae  was  perfectly  still. 

While  she  sat  silent  and  thoughifol,  a  gentio  tapping  at  her  winikrar 

•roswed  her.  She  lisiened  awhile  ;  the  tap  was  repeated  ;  and  shestood 
iiip  and  moved^  to  the  window,  which  she  immediately  threw  open,  bar- 
-'ing  no  fear  of  harm.  A,  biond  glea'n  of  moonlight  eame  in  open  her* 
'bot  DOikiiig  was  visible  except  the  sheet  of  snow  which  covered  thegjfr- 
^en,  and  ine  pendant  icicles  shining  from  the  branches  of  the  fmit  treee 
tend  shrobs. 

The  air  was  piercingly  cold  ;  so  Valerie  drew  in  her  head  and  van 

eloemg  the  ahntter  again,  when  a  beret  of  maniac  langbter  made  ber 
.epring  shnddering  back  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  well  known  form  of  Ag- 

Ue  was  standing  before  ker. 
'*  I  thonght  to  make  yon  start,  Mademoisolle  Valerie,  bnt  did  net 

mean  to  frighten  von,"  an  id  she,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  which  was  interrep* 

ted  by  n  violent  fit  of  conghing. 


^  Xih  "hawi  though,  Agtae,*'  uifiM  Vaferftr ;  «<  Hdd  H  is  tiM  kirid  ^ 
yoQ  to  nti<rni  me  thas." 

**  I  Woold  not  be  intentinnnltj  unkind  to  70a  ;  5*00  most  fbrgive  ttitf^ 
fbr  1  do  not  welt  Icnow  what  I  do.     !t  was  very  tnnnghtieits  01'  me." 

With  thesK  words  th**  poor  girl  leant  on  <he  window  stone  ;  nnd  ^H^ 
Yalerie  look  her  hand  sooihiiif^Iy,  vhe  foond  it  as  coltf  Us  ice.  Ag^d% 
shivered  in  every  limb  and  her  teeth  cMuitered  together. 

**For  God's  sake,  my  poor  Aglae,  come  iiSlo  the  home'!  you  af« 
scarcely  covered  with  clothing  sufficient  for  the  day,  much  leSS  M 
f&is  bitter  night.     I  will  go  rnand  and  open  the  door  fbr  you.'* 

^'Indeed,  1  cannot  go  in^  I  am  going  to  meet  him — a  little  ftrih^ 
dtf,  down  by  the  river  side,  where  m  tny  a  time  yoa  have  w*a!ki^tt 
«nd  talked  with  poor  Lucien.  It  is  now  my  turn — mv  lov^r  wiliti 
ftir  me.     Ue  is  cold,  piercingly  cold — but  I  will  warm  liim  h^re  !'* 

JBhe  thi^w  aside  th?  seamy  covering  of  her  neck,  and ' pressed  h^ 
tey  hands  upon  her  bosom. 

^*Dear  Aglae,  come  into  the  hous<>,*'  said  Valerie,  in  a  sa]ip1icatill|f 
tone,  and  unable  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"Well,  well,  then,  come  round  and  open  the  front  door.*' 

'^<I  will  immediately,  my  poor  girl,'*  replied  Valerie,  hastening 
Urotn  her  room.  She  passed  quicklv  through  the  sitting-toom  aha 
piasage,  without  disturbing  the  family,  and  gently  unbarred  the  dOOt 
opening  on  the  little  meudow. 

"Come  softly  in,**  said  she,  extending  her  hand,  in  hopes  of  damp- 
ing that  of  the  wretched  wanderer ;  but  she  was  not  near,  and  Va^ 
lerie,  on  looking  down  the  meadow,  saw  her  flying  as  if  from  some 
violent  pnrsuit.  At  about  a  hundred  yards  distance  she  stopped, 
•Dd  a  hoarse  effort  at  laughter  came  upon  the  sharp  air,  followed  by 
one  of  those  frightful  fits  of  coughing  which  were  the  sure  effect  of 
her  least  exertion. 

Valerie  stepped  a  few  paces  fVom  the  door,  but  the  mad  girl  in- 
stantly started  from  her  halting  place  and  fled.  Valerie  saw  thai 
pursuit  was  vain.  She  only  therefore  attempted  to  Seduce  her  back 
(y  gently  caHlne  on  her  10  return.  The  only  Answer  s^nt  baok  by 
A^ae  was  a  h'alf  articulate  attempt  to  sing  some  dcfnttered  pnssagH 
of  her  sohg—knd  the  broken  voice  di^d  away,  little  by  Tittle,  as  tH4 
Ik^fortonate  girl'  went  farthei*  off.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  neither 
to  he  seen  hor  h&ard. 

Valerie  drew  back  into  the  house,  and  retired  to  her  room  awkfTlA 
fh  liobes  of  her  return.  She  placed  her  lamp  in  the  Window,  bht  itif 
tt^nal  ffime  failed  to  draw  back  the  maniiic.  Sottaetimes  Valerto 
bpened'the  Shi^tters,  and  wrapped  in  a  shawl  she  llstt'iied  anxiousft. 
I3he  once  or  twice  thought  she  caught  the  wild  tones  of  the  songTh 
snatches— but  nothing  at  last  was  heard,  but  the  Sharp  whistling  xif 
the  win/l  throofl^h  the  stilfened  branches. 

Vafcrie  could  not  rest.  She*  went  gentl/  to  (be  door  of  the  rooin 
'#here  the  man  servant  slept,  Snd  caltc'd  on  him  ro  arise.  He  S0611 
^me  ont^  half  dressed  and  half  ^leep.  She  told  him  What  had  pas- 
%f^d;  ahil  dc^siivd'hini  to  go'fdrth  '(Lhd  seek  the  poor  c^iject  of  her  hi- 
^ui^tUde.  Th\»  'hian  readily  obeyed,'frr  he  was  a  kind  hearti-d  fel- 
'^r/toi  Violated  on  bis  >oung  mistress ;  iand,  like  alT  the  «ount^ 
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folks.  At  once  pitied  A|r]ibe  and  thought  it  a  dutj  to  buftea  to  her 
relief.  After  an  hour's  fruitJeas  search  he  returned  to  the  hoose^ 
and  told  Valerie  his  belief  that  she  must  have  ffone  back  to  the  Til- 
lage. Vslerie  hoped  so,  and  lay  down  in  bed.  But  she  ciHild 
scarce] jr  sleep.  The  image  of  Afflae,  pale,  emaciafed  and  shivering 
in  the  frosty  air,  was  ever  before  her,  surrounded  by  the  painful  as> 
•Delations sne  h-id  awakened.  Hut  her  f^ars  for  the  poor  girl's  safety 
were  lessened  by  the  reoollection  that  the  river  was  thickly  froxen, 
and  ihal  nsuxlly  ready  nievis  of  destruction  thus  rendered  imprac- 
ticable. It  was  late  in  the  morning  wlien  she  awoke  from  a  disturb- 
ed d  )se.  The  woman  bervant  wa^i  sitting  weeping  by  her  bed-side, 
and  the  man  stood  at  the  foot  wi'h  a  melancholy  expression  of  faQe9 
and  as  if  waiting  to  tell  his  own  tale  of  soriow. 

It  was  briefly  that  Aglae  had  been  discovered  by  some  workmen, 
■oon  sA^r  day- break,  quite  dead,  on  a  little  mound  near  the  river *s 
•d^e.  Her  hair  was  frozen  to  the  ground,  and  her  body  and  clothea 
stiffened  like  it.  The  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the  night,  had  al- 
fieady  drifted  over  part  of  her  form,  but  enough  remained  uncovered 
to  betray  hvr  to  the  laboreni,  and  it  was  soim  found  that  lifb  was 
gone  bevond  alt  Intpe.  Her  fate  excited  but  small  surprise  ;  and  she 
was  buried  the  same  evening,  with  liiile  prepiration  ;  for  the  village 
•exiDU  said,  that  even  the  grave  had  been  loag  ready  for  and  expect- 
ing her. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  year  1813,  which  followed  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow, 
had  passed  away.  A  new  army  was  supplied  by  nearly  exbaos*ed 
France,  to  uke  the  place  of  the  veteran  legions  lost  to  tHcf  countiy 
for  ever.  The  spring  of  1814,  had  opened,  and  with  it  that  wonder- 
ful campaign  of  home-fought  baitles,  which,  more  than  all  he  had 
ever  co  nminded  in,  proved  the  might  of  Nipoleon  smilitairgenios. 
The  memoryof  the  Russian  expedrtion  was  beginning  to  fade  fio«a 
the  public  mind,  and  the  ho|)e  of  new  conquests  was  fai^t  effacing  the 
horrors  of  recent  defeat.  The  buoyancy  of  French  feeling,  thiw 
rising  above  the  disasters  of  the  nation,  was  in  its  individual  drvt-l- 
opment  almost  as  easily  assuaged.  Private  grief  was  becoming  le« 
poiini'int,  and  nature  once  more  seemed  ti  raise  its  drooping  head. 

The  immediate  objects  of  my  observaticm,  and  I  hope  of  the  irad- 
er*s  interest,  partook,  with  one  exceiit'oii,  of  the  feelings  common  to 
the  country.  The  first  burst  of  sorrow  over,  and  every  hope  abaa- 
don«*d,  Mr.  Liicourtelle  became  gradually  resigned  to  bis  lo^s ;  and 
all  bis  friends  un'ted  in  the  belief  that  Lucie  i  would  never  more  be 
lieard  of— all  but  she,  lo  whom  even  proofs  would  have  aliiio»i  failed 
to  bring  conviction.     Valerie  oOLtiuued  firm  in  her  belief  of  Lacieu'e 


4xnil#nee,  wHh^«t>tei»Ait3r  of  opfni6fi  whieh  to  oAen  resoU*  fK>ial 
the  fkilttpe  of  eircimwCiiniial  proofj  oo  a  mind  resolved  to  doobt.  Her 
ttMeW  in  the  MP«i»lii»e  eont-imiedv  with  peneTKriHp  and  almost  p^r** 
aootiwg  driMmiiiation,  to  prear  h-rto  aeoede  to  the  wiftbon  wfiieh  bi4 
i««rt  was  a<>  reaol«irly  beirt.  Entreat jr,  aTgr»fi*em,  expostalation,  aa^ 
tailed  oar  heroine  in  their  tarns,  and  wlk'n  reawan  ftiled  to  change  her^ 
anphiairy  was  nnaparingly  bronght  in.  Mr.  Larcourtelle  thought,  in 
fiust,  that  any  means  bat  those  or  actnal  force  were  jd  tifiable,  to  per- 
Made  Valerie  ont  of  a  tancy  that  woald  l*e  b«'F  desttnctiont  and  into 
dMasvres  cenamlo  eimire  her  happiness.  Besides  thts^  he  consider* 
•ted  that  bf»owii  chanoes  of  comfort  or  sapport  in  his  decJining  y<*ars, 
^i^pen  ted' wholly  on  the  connection  with  Isambert,  which  every  ration* 
ml  feelinsc  aeeme«  to  tirge ;  and  when  ht*  conaidert* d  that  the  well>beinf 
yff  Ihat  fnesttmabte  fri*'nd  was  also  at  Stake,  th*re  was  scarcely  any 
Measure  that  fai4s  eotiseifnce  wota)d  not  have  i-xcascd,  for  the  atMin. 
mem  of  the  consent  on  which  all  depended.  He  thas  no  sooner  found 
wne  argument  to  fail  than  he  easayed  another ;  ai>d  he  tun  ed  in  his 
fcead  a  hundred  stratagams,  few  of  them  practicable,  and  none  poases* 
•tng  a  chance  of  shaking  the  obstinate  fidelity  of  Val«rie*f«  heart. 

]  have  already  mentioned  the  calm  and  well-regulated  way  itf 
wMch  fsambert  Teoeived  from  Valerte  the  decisive  commutiioathstf 
if  her  sentiments  relative  to  him.  He  recovered,  by  this  prudent 
Coadnet,  the  ground  which  he  lost  with  her.  It  was  not  ibat  the 
ilbrBpt  and  prematute,  lkoa||4i  long  delayed  confession  of  his  afach** 
ment  had  lessened  her  regani^that  would  have  been  out  of  nature, 
«Md  certainly  far  out  of  the  nature  of  woman  ~hut  it  was  fhat  her  re- 
nance  on  his  forheanuice  and  eonstderateness  was  somewhat  chaken, 
ttt"  which  ahe  felt  herself  indebted  for  the  long  suppression  of  his  wish* 
tu.  Bat  he  now  gradually  resumed  his  station  in  her  confidence.  Ho 
discreetly  abstained  from  every  word  or  look  which  might  renew  her 
tHaraa;  and  he  aaw  tliat  gratitude  was  eilently  working  its  way  in 
the  bosom  inaeee^sible  to  the  afiproach  of  a  warmer  passion. 

While  Vs^ie  thns  reposed  in  the  most  unbounded  confidence  on 
laambert^s  delieacy  and  honor,  and  he,  with  redoubled  caution,  en*' 
^envored  to  confirm  her  reliance  upon  him,  and  Mr.  LaconrlelieP 
fumed  in  bis  mind  every  possible  method  to  wean  his  niece  fremr 
what  appeared  her  preposterou*  belief  in  Luoten's  existence  an  event 
•courred,  in  its  operation  so  mysterioos  and  extraordinary,  and  in  it^ 
wau^ts  so  important,  aa  to  involve  directly  or  remotely  the  fate  of 
e^ery  individual  lor  whom  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  excite  the 
reader  s  interest. 

tSprmg  was  now  advare'ng  nip'd  j  upon  tlie  fVnien  trrees  of  win- 
ter, and  Natore  in  all  its  varied  prfxiuctions  bursting  into  renovsted 
life.  April  had  begun,  the  days  were  lengthening,  and  the  cbarnM 
of  country  enjoyments  fast  reaching  maturity.  The  turmoil  und 
terr'-rs  of  invasion  had  however  broken  upon  France,  and  the  vicis- 
oKu<l*  s  of  war  i»ere  felt  on  the  frontiers  and  sent  their  eflVcts  far  in* 
to  the  heart  of  the  find  Mystery  and  doubt  were  abroad.  Un- 
known agents  of  conflicting  parties  were  scattered  all  through  the 
country ;  and  every  social  in-titntion  seemed  tottering  to  its  base. 
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Romori  of  the  Emperor*!  defeat,  of  ifftngera  to  Pariv,  nf  tlH»  nrnviiS 
of  the  BoarboDi,  and  a  bandred  other  rpporU,  appaking  alike  ike 
kiDgoage  of  what  had  hitherto  appeared  impouikUity  were  now  afloat. 
Every  one  was  more  or  leaa  aiftfcted  by  this  atate  of  rague  incert** 
tode ;  and  it  waa  a  m  aaon  well  adapted  for  the  aaanageaientof  f  ithef 
^bhc  intri^e  or  private  machinationa. 

V<ilerie  iMid  for  aoiue  weekii  observed  the  peeuliarlj  agitated  and 
occupied  air  of  Jaambert,  and  for  four  or  llvif  dajfi*,  »  loag  abaenee 
for  him,  he  had  not  been  to  see  her.  She  made  aiuie  olM»*rTati<tiis 
on  thia  unuaual  lapae  in  hia  viaiting,  ti>  her  uncle  one  daj  aller  din- 
ner, but  he  aeenied  to  waive  the  aubject  with«>i>t  eoitearr»U|i  in  bet 
aurpriae,  or  expreaaiiig  hia  usual  regret  at  hia  Ihvorite'a  non-appear* 
tnce.  He  merely  remarked  that  ^^  here  wan  nodou'>tgood  cactM*  fag 
it ;  and  Valerie  aeeing  nothing  in  the  circnmatonee  reqotho:;  nioro 
particular  observation,  let  the  remark  paas,  and  oocupicMl  keiaelf  no 
oaual  in  her  afternoon  domestic  employ menta. 

Af  er  8oii*e  time  she  k-A  the  house,  and  remained  awhile  in  th« 

ftrden,  in  that  close  and  care-taking  in  ereuurse  with  her  pi  ^n  s  and 
(iwers,  so  much  enjoyed  and  so  well  appreciated  by  every  lovrr  of 
rural  pleasures.  Tben«.e  she. wandered  out  into  the  fields,  and  she 
IbiloHed  whatever  path  presen  e^  i  self  Without  selection  or  care. 
Uer  mind,  as  it  waa  wont,  flew  bick  to  the  by -gone  days  when  she 
rambled  over  these  same  fields,  with  Luciin  by  her  side ;  and  man/ 
a  melancholy  recollection  caiue  fiist  up  >n  her.  She  ri  called  the  t'alo 
of  poor  AgUe,  as  she  pissed  hy  the  Lttle  mound  where 'the  unlurtu- 
Bate  girl  lud  sighed  otit  her  spirit ;  and  horrid  thoughta  of  frost  ind 
•now  and  death  arose  in  the  misty  fears  which  in  spite  of  h*r  wou  d 
ooiiietimes  shadow  her  hopes.  It  was  almost  dusk.  The  sun  wao 
down;  and  she  was  returning  towards  home  by  Uie  copsi^-wood  palh^ 
when  a  rustling  anions  the  trees  caught  her  attention,  aiid  she  ob- 
■erved.  at  some  pacea  before  her,  a  figure  cross  the  path,  apparently 
for  the  piirpoas  of  obs  rvation  rather  than  con-  e&liuent.  W.tiiout  % 
fifeling  of  auperstition,  she  possessed  a  portion  of  the  nervous  sensi* 
kilty  common  to  her  sex  ;  and  her  long  state  of  ag  tattonhad  increao» 
od  tenfold  this  const  tutional  defect.  She  hurried  cw,  and  trem* 
klingly  crossed  the  st  le  ;  and  just  as  she  got  solely  into  the  iiteadour 
•lie  MW  the  figure  again,  but  iimre  plain'y,  stunJng  in  the  sh«*  tt*i  of 
Ibe  hedge,  and  clearly  court  ng  her  stieutiun.  it  was  evideut'y  a 
»uui,  wrapped  in  a  long  military  c  oak  ;  and,  without  eipos  ag  hao 
lace,  he  courteously  saiuted  Valerie,  and  by  a  pressing  gesture  invtfp 
ed  her  to^tay,  while  he  advanced  cautious'y  towsrds  her. 

A  tliousaud  notionn  iusU«<i  upou  hc<r,  mid  sht  wa^  lor  a  moment 
lr'<.sfi*sed  to  the  spot*  But  while  she  ttnoil  tlie  inou  advsuccii,  and 
t. r<or  then  seizing  her  cunpUt  ly,  ►!!«  lurnei  tuoard:*  the  Ivujo 
•lid  moved  hastily  lorwunl.  S  «e  looked  hchiiMl  her  S4»he  fl-tf,  and 
siw  tuat  thtf  ftrainicer  had  ^opp>.'<\  aiul  by «  vii.>  p*»t<4blo  attiiU'le  di4* 
p'.iy«  d  h<a  di.«ippoiiit:iiciit4t  U-  t  flight.  S-«.i  ^  tlMts'ie  observed  hii^ 
siii:  pa  ised  on^o  mon-,  I  e  Uxkk  a  psperfrom  hU  kmsoui  sotl  tJi  ew  it 
tow..r  s  her,  an  far  a^  it  coultt  fly,  ami  then  he  r«:t.rjU  to  a  coii>ider«» 
btc  <li  t^nct',  to  ob^tervv  I  er  i4toveiii«'Uli>. 

Valerie'a  hesitation  waa  but  of  abort  continuance.    She  waa  nov 
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•oAviBced  that  this  mysterioos  stranger  and  bia  billet  bad  Bome  con- 
nection with  I  he  one  stibject  of  her'  hopes  and  fears.  She  could  not 
even  in  circa  instances  of  danger,  have  neglected  any  chance  infor- 
mation— and  now  the  long  sought  intelligence  seemed  within  her 
reach,  ani  proffered  through  a  friendly  mediuni.  No  sooner  did  she 
conceive  this  tlionght  than  <ibe  hurried  towards  the  spot  where  the 
paper  lay.  She  took  it,  unfolded  it,  and  read  the  following  words, 
evidently  written  in  haste,  but  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  her  apr 
pfehensions, — 

*^  Fear  nothing  It  is  a  friend  who  approaches  you — a  friend  af 
vours — of  Lucieii — the  bearer  of  his  last  wishes — of  a  letter  written 
by  his  own  hand !  H/ive  no  fear  \ — but  be  discreet '  Receive  the  let. 
(er,  and  the  token  contained  in  it.  Speak  your  loind  fully — but  do 
not  require  me  to  speak,  nor  attempt  to  see  my  face.  This  is  from  a 
friend,  be  satisfied  of  that — and  fear  nothing.'* 

She  trembled  violently  as  she  read  these  words.  Her  blood  ^seem* 
ed  chilled  at  the  intimation  that  Lucien  was  no  more — that  she  was 
about  to  receive  a  letter  written  by  his  hand,  and  containing  his  last 
Wishes.  The  whole  mystery  of  the  scene,  the  hour  of  dusk,  the 
dim  light,  the  stranger,  the  prohibition  to  look  on  bis  face,  or  hear 
his  voice^all  threw  a  solemnity  into  the  transaction  beyond  any 
eommon  train  of  feeling ;  and  Valerie  was  rendered  utterly  incapii^ 
Ue  of  movement  or  speech,  although  her  safety  might  have  depend- 
ed on  either.  The  stranger,  either  taking  her  immobility  for  consent 
•o  hi<«  proposal,  or  resolved  not  to  lose  the  advantage  given  him  bj 
her  fears,  came  forward  with  a  quickened  pace,  holding  a  letter  in 
his  hand.  Surh  was  Valerie's  perturbation  that  she  nearly  fell  to 
the  gromid,  and  she  felt  tiiat  she  must  have  sunk  had  not  the  atraop 
^r's  8upt>ortin^  arm  upheld  her.  He,  too,  she  thought,  trembled-^ 
and  that  feeling  gave  her  new  eovraee,  for  had  he  meant  her  evil 
flhe  thought  he  would  have  been  more  Irm.  Recovering  her  strength 
•nd  fortitude,  she  determined  to  take  the  letter  from  his  hand  ;  and 
acting  on  the  injunction  she  had  received,  snd  thus  tacitly  consent- 
cd  tor  abide  by,  »he  asked  no  question,  nor  did  she  make  any  attempt 
to  see  the  face  which  was  »tudiously  turned  from  her,  and  concealed 
in  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief^  and  shadowed  by  a  large  slouched 
hat. 

^Read  !*'  said  the  stranger  in  a  hoarse  and  hoUew  whisper,  which 
made  Valerie  shudder.     Still  leaning  on  his  arm,  she  broke  the  seal 
The  page  was  but  ncantily  filled — but  she  thou^t  she  could  have 
#worn  to  Lucien *s  hand  !     Her  head  began  to  swim,  and  she  waa 
obliged  once  raoi^  to  pause. 

**  Read  !  '  said  the  same  voice,  with  an  impatient  but  not  unfriend- 
ly emphasis,  as  if  the  suspense  suffered  by  the  stranger  was  still 
greater  than  her  own.  As  Valerie,  roused  by  this  appeal,  was  about 
to  read,  something  fell  from  the  folds  of  the  letter,  and  stooping  to 
lift  it  from  the  earth,  she  disccvered  ii  to  be  a  braid  of  hair — and  on 
eloier  ezaminstii  n,  t^he  distinguished  some  of  Lucien's  mixed  wiih  her 
own.  This  seemed  to  bring  conviction  of  authenticity  to  what  was 
Mssing — and  Valerie  proceeded  in  breathless  palpitation,  to  trace  the 
lines  which  the  twilight  rendered  scarcely  legible. 

They  vera  as  follows : 
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^*  Do  not  hesitate,  deamt  Valerie,  to  ^reeeive  tbis  aa  the  geoRfiM 
racord  of  my  senttoients.  The  hand  writing,  the  lock  of  oar  hair, 
the  sentiments  theniBelvea,  all  speak  the  reality  of  this  address.  1  hare 
keen  long  lost  to  yon,  and  the  world.  I  must  rr  nonnce  al)  hopes  of 
JOB  and  it.  Reasons  which  1  cannot  avow,  nor  enter  into,  make  it 
impossible  ibr  you  ewer  to  see  me  more.  I  hereby  ahaoWe  yon  from  all 
obligation  to  he  bound  by  that  pledge,  which  in  the  hour  of  hope  and 

SDuthful  passion,  we  exchanged  together.  Ton  have  many  days  cff 
appiness  yet  before  you.  One  worthy  man  at  l^ast  loves  yon  ;  kB 
It  (By  father's  chosen  friend  ;  he  has  my  hopes  for  his  suoce'as ;  and  if 
^on  become  his,  ye  shall  bo\h  possess  my  ardent  prayers  for  youB* 
wel&re  and  happiness.  1  thus  renonnce  yon,  my  Valerie,  for  ever. 
It  would  be  cruel  indeed  to  link  yon  in  misery  to  tlie  fiite  which  haa 
doomed  me  to  lose  yon.  1  write  this  far  away  from  yon,  and  oar 
happy  home,  which  after  you  receive  this,  I  shall  never,  never  see 
again.  A  thousand  blessings  on  yon,  my  beloved  Valerie — and  mj 
father  tr>o«  ^'  Farewell, 

**  Ever,  ever  yoars, 

"Lbcieii.** 


Valerie  s  agiution  inereased  with  every  word  that  sfie  read ; 
as  she  came  to  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  the  tears  which  were  a^ 
most  choking  her,  forced  tliemselves  in  tnrrenta  fh>m  her  eyes.  -SHe 
Bc»bbed  aloud,  and  it  required  all  her  oeH*command,  to  save  her  from 

Soing  into  hysterica.    She  "held  by  the  arm  of  the  stranger  with  kotli 
er  hands,  and  she  exclaimed,  in  passionate  emotion. 

^'  Oh,  tell  me,  is  this  true  ?  Can  it  be  r  for  my  heart  gives  it  the 
<lie  1  Can  Lnoien  have  venoonoed  me  thus  for  ever  ?  Is  it  tkas  he 
fepaya  sty  faith,  and  keeps  his  own .'  Who  are  y«>o^  mystenoos  moi^ 
ithst  come  with  this  frigfhtfnl  letter  ?  Tou  have  desired  me  not  te 
'teqaire  yoB  to  speak—^or  to  look  at  yoor  Ikatares.  Bat  I  wiU  4* 
iboth— I  demand  of  you  to  confirm  the  troth  ot  this— to  tell  me  of  my 
•beloved  L*neien — and  your  hollow  voice  will  not  be  enoogh.  i  m«al 
jes  ynu,  to  traoe  year  features  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  c^wkkt  yon 
itell  me." 

The  man  gently  straggled  to  shake  her  Offf  and  attempted  to  es- 
cape. 

«<  No,  no,  cried  she,  •<  ysn  shall  not  leave  me ;  I  will  ding  to 
yon  forever,  till  I  find  out  more  of  this — 1  have  no  fear  of  you— yo« 
can  do  me  no  harm,  that  will  not  be  better  then  this  agony  of  aus- 
ipense.  Oh,  do  not,  if  you  be  the  man  of  common  feeling,  preserve 
this  cruel  mlence — do  not  drive  me  to  despair^^tell  me  where  is  my 
Lucien — what  has  become  of  him — where  have  you  placed  him— i> 
what  force  keeps  him  from  me  .'    Tell  me,  tell  me,  f  beseeob  yon.*' 

With  these  words  she  sunk  on  her  knees,  holding  fast  by  the 
stranger's  cloak,  and  retaining  one  of  bis  bands  in  hers ;  his  tiem> 
bled  as  she  held  it  in  her  grasp,  and  he  still  kept  his  face  averted^ 
end  a  handkerchief  held  close  to  it.  For  some  OMBOtes  longer,  she 
contined  to  iroplote  the  stranger  to  speak,  or  to  let  her  see  his  face- 
but  in  vain.  He  seemed  greatly  moved,  bat  he  increased  his  efforts 
to  loosen  her  hold,  and  he  was  nearly  escaping  from  her  ezbaosltd 
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•iPorti  at  detention,  when  tttddenly  a  new  light  teemed  to  break  up- 
on her,  fhe  itarted  up  in  recovered  energy,  and  flinging  away  the 
hand  she  had  before  eonvuhively  held,  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
Qpbraiding. 

**  Tes,  at  length  I  aee  through  this  mockery,  this  eniel,  this  inf^ 
moQs  deceit !  Shame,  shame  upon  you,  Isambert !  How  could  yon 
descend  to  this  '  Is  it  by  vile  means  like  these  you  could  expect 
or  would  condescend  to  win  my  consent,  or  force  me  to  violate  my 
pledge  to  mv  beloved  Lue'.en  ?  Oh !  were  his  brilliant  and  beautiful 
features  to  nasb  their  anger  on  yon  now,  how  would  you  shrink  into 
▼'>ur8elf !  Away  from  me — but  I  will  keep  tliis  forged  record  of  the 
Dase  attempt,  to  strike  you  dumb,  and  make  you  hide  yourself  as  you 
do  now,  it  ever  you  dare  appioach  me  more  ' 

She  was  then  t*  rntng  to  go  towards  the  house,  when  the  man 
man  threw  myself  on  one  knee,  and  with  still  increasing  emotion 
■etaed  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Warm  tears  fell  on  it,  but 
they  could  not  soften  Valerie's  resentment.  She  drew  her  hand  in- 
dignantly away,  and  without  deigning  to  cast  a  look  behind,  she  left 
the  suppliant  as  he  was,  and  hastenea  to  the  hoose. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

On  Valerie's  return  home  she  passed  quickly  to  her  own  room,  and 
desiring  the  servant  to  inform  Mr.  JLacourtelle  on  his  return  from  hie 
farm-y<ird  occupations,  that  a  head-ache  would  prevent  qer  appear- 
ance at  supper,  she  nndressed  and  went  to  bed.  In  that  refuge  she 
was  sure  of  siiety  from  her  uncle's  importunities;  and  there  she 
was  best  able  to  recover  from  her  perturbation,  and  retrace  the  events 
of  the  evening. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  she  could  calmly  enter  into  an  acute 
ezamtuatioo  of  all  that  had  passed.  The  whole  scene  seemed  swim- 
ming before  her  brain,  in  the  confusion  and  vagueness  of  a  vision; 
and  bad  she  not  held  in  her  hand  the  letter  wiUi  the  lock  of  hair, 
•he  would  have  half  doubted  the  reality  of  all.  Anger  and  contempt 
for  Isambert*s  mean  artifice  were  hrr  uppermost  feelings— but  they 
•eemed  softened  by  an  involuntary  throb  of  pity,  as  the  recollection 
of  the  burning  tears,  which  fell  upon  her  hand  while  she  poured  out 
her  reproaches.  Upon  ample  consideration,  she  had  no  doubt  but 
that  htfr  uncle  was  more  to  blame  than  he,  for  she  was  certain  that 
the  p'ot  had  originated  with  him,  and  that  he  had  even  forgotten  all 
parental  delicacy,  so  far  as  to  furnish  iMunbert  with  a  lock  of  hia 
aon*s  hair,  to  mix  with  hers  and  aid  in  this  deception,  revolting  and 
unfeeling  as  K  was. 

Again  snd  again  she  read  the  letter ;  and  while  astonished  at  tha 
aecnracy  with  whieh  tha  hand-writing  waa  eoooierfbited,  she  thonghi 
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t'le  aeiitiBieiits  i*  ezpresaed  were  b«t  olamtj  Mtempts  «l  ^ba§wbAmg 
jr  lat  Lucien  had  felt  for  her.  She  wa»  onl^  irriiited  with  heraplf,  Cbr 
Ije  ieving  for  aji  issiaot  that  he  could  calmly  and  cruelly  aboadotther^ 
tor  she  relied  on  it  that  did  he  live,  aa  she  was  still  coDviaeedlie  di^^ 
jkOthiojT  on  earth  coald  make  him  give  her  up,  and  least  of  all  to  s 
iTival.  She  was  deeply  grieved  ai  the  whole  affair,  mortified  at. hav- 
ing been^ven  for  awhile  deceived  ;  and  a  thousand  imqaiet  Botioaa 
assailed  her,  while  picturing  the  im  war^fices,  aad  perhaps  more  aeri- 
OUB  aueupts*  of  which  she  might  be  made  the  victim.  The  Aietit 
^passed  i»v«r  is  tbis  state  of  p«^rturJrd  'thought;  and  when  she  aroi» 
in  the  morning  she  suffered  in  reality  the  evil  which  the  evcwtag  b^' 
^ore  she  had  but  feigned. 

She  knew,  however,  that  ahe  had  no  retreat  from  the  perseeiitioii* 
^f  ber  uncle,  if  he  had  actually  commenced  auch  a  syaten,  and  ahe 
"Xeaolved  to  meet  him  at  breakfast  without  any  allusion  to  her  a4- 
fventu'^,  unless    he    himself  adverted  t(»  it.     Her   eluef  difioiite(f 
was  how  to  treat  Isambert  if  he  should  appear ;  for  she  waaconsaioas 
rfhat  did  he  choose  to  deny  bis  conduct,  she  could  produce  no  proof 
againat  him  ;  ai^d  in  her  uncestaiaiy  as  to  what  course  aha  ahoidbi 
pursue  phe  determined  not  to  mention  his  name  to  Mr.  Lacourtelle, 
nor  to  reply  to  any  observation  which  n>ight  have  htm  for  its  object. 
The  fii>t  remark  which  Mr.  Lacourtelle  made,  sfter  his  usual  ten* 
der  inquiries  fur  his  niece's  health,  was  one  very  fc reign  to  the  sub- 
ject of  those  personal  concerns  which  so  oppressed  her.     It  was  to 
inform  ber  that  the  emperor  had  abdicated,  that  the  allies  had  entered 
Pari%  and  that  the  Bourbons  were  restored.     Liitle  as  she  under- 
stood  or  cared  for  politics,  these  were  paints  of  too  gpreat  importance 
not  to  command  her  attention,  and  it  was  turned  for  awhile  from  her 
^previously  ahporhing  reflections.     In  the  midst  of  ber  inquiries  as  to 
Avrther  particulars  of  this  atraoge  news,  ahe  was  almost  thuader- 
^ruck  to  see  isambert  walk  into  the  room,  with  an  air  of  unusual  vi- 
.vaclty,  while  he  stretched  out  hie  hand  to  her  to  reee4ve  the  acciia- 
itemed  eordirfl  salute.    She  started  back,  as  if  from  the  touch  of  a  sor- 
^peiit.    The  blood  ruflbed  into  her  cheolpi,  and  in  a  moment  nMra  ake 
felt  tliein   to  be   cold  and  pule.      I«ambert    seemed    coofauntleii 
but  he  made  no  observation,  and  merely  addressed  himaelf  Cor  amo- 
.ment  or  two  in  a  whi^ber  to  Mr.  Lacouvtrlle.    The  latter  memwd 
Jirhat  Isambert  sai4l  with  evident  pleasure,  shook  -him  h«  the  hai^aii4 
almost  immeUiately  quitted  the  room,  leaving  him aloue  with  Valerie. 
•No  sooner  was  he  satisfied  that  they  were  alone,  than  kamberi  ofi- 
..proached  her,  and  with  an  air  of  frank  yet  ntodest  eontrition,  ht  hM^ 
"  Valerie,  I  did  not  expect  this— «not  ouite  this-^althovsrh  I  isea 
.iprepared  for  some  Utile  expression  of  yo«r  diopieasure.    I  see  that 
.you  have,  even  before  I  c^uld  confess  k,  found  out  my  impaeKnra 
.  ^our  uncle  has  betrayed  me.*' 

"  No,  sir,  he  has  not.    He  hoA  not  mentioned  the  odioustsuhycat  of 
.•your  artifice.    The  diaeovery  wae  quite  my  own." 

*'  Well,  well,  but  surelv  you  are  imt  iocUned  to  visit  thiainaeeeot 
deceit  ao  a  mortal  sin,  Vsleiie?     And  heaven  only  .knows  hew  jf»u 
puld  dUcovier  my  smrelV* 
:  *'Thie  iiirofleivMy  wae  elciQO  waniibg  thorougUf  iO'diageot  »e 


h$t  tb«  «iikf«ct  dr^p  ior  evw.  1  f  peisU>l0»  MooeidBr  Dufliw,  oe  v^rlet 
me  see  you  agtin.** 

**  MooflUur  Doflot  I  $aid  y^t  you  any  you^now  my  feeffet  ?  Coonv^ 
come,  V»lerie,  you  jf  si  tivitb  ine." 

"  Joft  wilh  you !  Alas !  is  the  4ay  indeed  come  thst  I  an  to  be 
thua  iopoited  by  you  f  What  elae  couid  1  «all  you  ?  Can  I  ever  agite 
(•ddreaa  you  by  the  mote  iamiliar  uanie  which  our  intioiacy  permitii^ 
Ja  U  fKHatble  afler  what  haa.paaaed  ?" 

*•  Good  Gad»  Valerie,  why  aoi?  Do  you  think  that  a  change  i« 
my  situation,  or  the  aauiniption  of  another  aame,  should  mahc  any 
•change  in  youretyle  of  addre«s?  No,  no,  you  must  erer  call  me 
4aiimbert-— no  otbernaoie  shall  be  mine  when  I  lun spoken  to  by  y<M|. 

**  Tbisia  toe  bad—*'  cried  Valevie,  bursting  into  tears,  «  thisheatt' 
ileaaneaa-  .thia  ornel,  thia  cold  indifierence  to  wliat  you  have  made  jue 
puffer—*' 

«' Jdade  yon  auffer,  Valerie!     What  do  I  hear?    What  eaa  >«« 


'*  How  can  you  presume  to  touch  my  hand  ?"  exclaimed  nh^, 
anatohiog  hastily  from  him  the  one  which  he  had  tenderly  taken  be- 
tween hia.    **  How  venture,  how  dare  too  look  at  me,  after  your  <la^ 
.baaing  conduct  last  evening ! 

*<  iM£t  evcninc !"  exclaimed  iaamhert,  in  an  accent  of  aurprine. 
<*  lA^t  evening,  ^alerie !  I  implore  you  to  explain  youraelf  ?" 

**  What  then,  waa  1  not  sufficiently  humiliated  at  the  time,  hot 
would  you  now  he  vile  exuMigb  to  deny  what  paesed,  for  the  mean 
.pleasure  of  iroaiung  me  repeat  it  ?  But  no !  I  scorn  you  new  too  much  to 
mbiuit  to  thnt^-^from  thia  moment  my  Upa  are  forever  sealed  upon  the 
eubject— wouUl  that  my  eyea  could  cloae  for  ever  upon  you— -you  am 
Jiow  <|utte  odious  to  me  !" 

"  Wbatinaanity  haa  aeiaed  on  you,  Valerie?*'  cried  isambert,  <la- 
'•Uining  her  aa  abe  attempted  to  leave  the  room.  "  You  muataud  shall 
nzplain  yourself.  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witneaa  I  am  utterly  |g* 
norant  of  your  meaning.  You  talk  of  last  evening^  waa  then  in 
•Paris — I  did  not  leaive  the  capital  till  eight  e^clocdc,  and  1  have  trav- 
#lled  all  night." 

There  waa  an  air  of  veracity  in  I«ambert*a  look  and  maBner,  chat 
•tamped  antbentioiiy  npon  hia  worda.  Valerie  could  not  a  raeanent 
doubt  him — neither  oould  ahe  all  at  once  give  up  the  belief  in  what 
•he  had  ao  firmly  eatablished  in  her  mind.  She  thought  aome  honi- 
ble  deluBion  was  sporting  with  her.  Slie  paused  a  minute  or  two«— 
looked  aearobiniglv  into  Jsambert^s  countenance—- and  aaid  to  him, 
frith  a  tone  of  .profound  emotion. 

•*  Tell  me,  laambert,  aa  you  hope  for  heaven,  did  yon  not  meet  me 
In  the  copse  at  sunset  ye4»terday-~of  procure  some  one — or  connive 
nt  aome  pemon's  accosting  me^  and  giving  me  « letter  ?  As  yon  hc|ie 
'Ibr  heaven,  speak  the  trnfii  I'* 

**As  I  hope  for  heaven,"  answes*d  he,  **I  know  not  what  yma 
onean — I  was  in.Parii'ai  swiset  yeaterdi^— and  I  am  wholly  ignora»t 
M  the  rest." 

*«  What  then  did  you  mean  jnat  now,  by  what  von  called  yoor  («- 
.foatnre,  by  the  naanmpiion  of  another  name,  and  all  thoae  juggling 
axpreasiona  ?    Answer  me  truly — in  pity — and  quickly." 
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•*  f  meant  only  what  jrour  word*  made  me  aapiioae  too  hate  cfitf- 
eoTered— onlj  that  I  have  beeo  all  alongr  known  to  you  bj  aname  not 
my  own — that  I  am  not  laambeit  Dnfflo$>,  brt  the  Viacoant  de  Mrnt- 
menil,  son  of  the  count  of  that  name — that  the  return  of  the  K'lnv  al- 
lows my  father  and  myself  to  throw  off  our  concealment,  to  assume 
oar  tittles,  and  avow  our  principles.  Tkat  was  my  secret,  Vnlerie» 
•ad  if  some  other  mystery  of  «  more  serious  nature  has  oppressed 
you,  acquit  me  of  all  share  in  it,  I  conjure  you — and  if  tlH^re  be  m 
man  aliye  who  has  dared  to  insult  or  injure  you,  give  10  my  pride  its 
tall  measure,  by  suffer' n^  ine  to  be  your  avenger.*' 

The  rapid  expft-iaiion  which  followed  this  speech,  told  I«ambert  all 
Chat  the  reader  kn  >ws  of  Valerie's  evening  adventure.  Such  was  the 
overpowering  intf^rest  which  it  now  possessed  for  her,  that  Isambert'n 
arowal  of  rank  and  change  of  circurosianoes  passed  alonost  unheeded 
by.  She  on'y  thought  of  him,  with  a  pang  for  the  nnjnst  suspfcioa 
•he  had  ca<it  upon  him,  and  a  passing  sensation  of  pleasure  at  the 
briifht  prospect  opening  before  him.  But  her  mind  was  wholly  absorb^ 
ed  by  the  deep  contemplation  of  her  adventure,  and  the  mysterioao 
Tisiunt.  She  did  not  give  herself  time  to  dwell  on  the  minnte  d(  tails 
of  the  transaction — she  only  felt  that  it  was  in  itself  rmiisty — and  sho 
•tarlpd  back  from  the  painnil  and  horrible  sensations  it  excited.  Ono 
tlirill  shot  through  her,  which  seemed  to  combine  every  feeling  of 
anguish  and  d.-light — it  was  thpt  the  stranger  was  Luoien  himself— 
that  she  had  been  once  more  with  him — had  felt  the  pressure  of  his 
hind — and  trembled  in  sympathy  with  the  emotion  which  shook  his 
fram-*.  The  whirlwind  of  feeling  that  accompanied  this  thought  wss 
insupportable,  and  Valerie  hurried  to  her  chamber  and  threw  oerself^ 
almost  d  stracted,  upon  her  bed.  A  thousand  agitating  thoughts  as- 
sailed h(>r  there,  as  to  the  possible  motives  or  desperate  circurostsnces 
that  could  have  caused  Lucien's  abandonment  of  her,  and  thru  her 
mind  came  round  again  to  the  one  central  point  of  its  disordered 
mov>'m  -nt,  the  wild  impulse  that  seemed  to  say  it  was  Lucien  him* 
self  she  had  seen. 

fsambert  bad  listened  with  astonishment  to  Valerie's  story,  and 
bad  read  the  let'er,  in  which  such  evident  alluaion  was  made  to  him, 
without  being  able  to  fathom  the  motives  of  the  writer.  He  com- 
municated the  transaction  to  Mr.  Lacourtelle,  and  they  consulted 
long  together.  They  could  not  resist  the  belief,  extraordinary  and 
almost  incredible  as  it  seemed,  that  it  waa  Lucien  who  had  written. 
The  hand-writing  was  positively  the  same  as  his,  but  why  renounoo 
Valerie  without  cause  or  explanation .'  It  must  hsve  lieen,  they 
thought,  that  he  had  himself  given  his  affections  to  another,  or  thst 
be  was  resolved  to  try  her  fideiitv  to  the  utmost.  The  latter  seemed 
the  more  probable  notion,  and  thus  they  were  forced  to  let  it  rest. 
But  they  took  immediate  measun  s  to  attempt  once  more  the  discov- 
ery of  Lucien *s  fate.  An  instant  application  was  made  in  the  proper 
quarter,  to  ascertain  if  his  nsme  was  included  among  thof«  of  tlis 
prisoners  taken  on  the  retreat  fiom  Russia,  and  of  whom  it  was  now 
eas^  to  procure  authentir  information,  in  eonseqnense  of  the  peaA» 
which  had  just  been  msde. 

Isambert  saw  in  this  whole  ooeurrenoe,  toni  ••  it  BaSght,  ths  total 
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deatruction  of  all  his  hopes  of  luccesa  with  Valerie.  Her  def  ^— roi|t 
ed  atiachment  to  Lucien  was  now  too  palpable  for  douht.  The  veiy 
thought  that  he  had  cast  her  off,  seemed  to  bind  her  affectionv  tJtfi 
eloser ;  and  Isambert  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  shake  such  a>paMion,%i 
this  His  pride  too,  was  aroused.  He  could  not  caudeacend,  much 
as  he  loved  her,  to  waste  awaj  his  life  in  ignoble  effurts  to  fonce  hor 
to  receive  his  love.  He  was,  in  fact,  worn  out ;  and  his  late  displajr 
of  her  feelings  completed  the  revolutioi^  which  such  persevering tdk^ 
coursgement  had  been  effected  in  his. 

Isambert  still  loved  Valerie  tenderly,  but  he  could  not  love  ,hw 
meanlj.  He  was  determined  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  her,  bnt  in 
the  friendship  to  which  she  herself  had  wished  to  limit  his  ^egardy 
and  had  he  still  wavered,  there  was  a  motive  at  hand  to  have  deq^ 
ded  him  in  this  course.  Mr.  de  Villefore  bad  been  bis  father  ««:ax^ 
friend,  and  this  latter  was  no  other  than  the  emigrant  own«r  of  >the 
chateau  near  Amiens,  where  Napoleon  had  committed  the  devasta- 
tion formerly  described.  The  Count  de  Montmenil,  from  Ifaat  j»e9- 
verseness  of  feeling  which  drives  people  to  run  headlong  inio  di^ 
culties  for  opposition  sake,  continued  in  exile  when  solicited  to  ith 
turn  to  France  ;  and  had  no  sooner  found  himself  forbidden  toxelnxi), 
than  he  resolved  lo  come  badk.  Accompanied  bj  his  son,  he  made 
his  WSJ  to  Amiens,  and,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Ouilos,  he  h^ 
for  years  lived  concealed  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  and  favart^ 
residence,  and  while  keeping  it  up  in  the  way  we  have  seen,  suffer- 
ing all  the  privations  for  want  of  means  himself,  which  nt  -hx^glii 
forced  his  son  to  sell  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  into  the  service  of  i^ 
•man  whom  he  mortally  detested. 

'When  Isambert  communicated  to  his  father  the  circuDatatacaa -^ 
his  introduction  to  the  De  Villeforte  familv,  he  gladly  seized  on  \kp 
occasion  to  renew  his  friendship  with  his  brother  aristocrat,  aD4  he 
made  him  acquainted  with  his  situation.  It  was  this  knowledge  th^ 
procured  Isambert  so  good  a  footing  with  the  master  of  the  c&tea^, 
.who  joined  in  all  his  and  his  lather  s  plans  for  the  remission  of  iifi 
sentence  of  exile.  Added  to  their  efforts,  was  the  interest  of  th^ 
ma/ibal  ivhose  life  Isambert  bad  saved  in  8pain,.and  whohad  jMrom- 
ised  him  to  use  it  for  this  object,  the  second  favor  which  Isambe^et 
Jiad  demanded,  on  conficiing  to  him  his  re^l  name  ajnd  hia  frther'^ 
circumstances.  But  all  was  ineffectual  to  excite  the  emperor's  »^ 
tention  in  his  behalf.  The  gigantic  prcjeeta  then  in  his  mind,  gave 
him  no  opportunity  of  thought  for  such  an  insignificant  maiier ;  an4l 
the  Count  de  Montmenil  and  his  son  were  forced  to  continue  in  th«ir 
.obscurity  till  Napoleon's  overthrow  effected  their  elevation. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  Isambert  had.con6ded  to  Mr.  Ltacoiif- 
telle  the  secret  ot  his  real  name.  He  thought  him  entitled  to  this 
return  for  his  warm  friendship  and 4:ontinued  kindness;  and,  aa  }tp 
expected,  the  knowledge  of  bis  rank  and  opinions  neither  added  .tp 
the  republicans  respect  nor  lessened  hia  regard.  Mr.  Laoourteilp 
saw  that  change  in  the  political  atmosphere  was  at  hand,  and  hishi^ 
tred  to  the  Bourbons  did  not  affect  his  attachment  to  one  of  their 
well- wishers.  Isambert  was  prevented  £rom  avowing  kimaelf  to  Va- 
lerie, only  from  the  aj»prehension  that  it  might  seent  like  Mix  MM/eukjj^ 
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to  influence  her,  hjr  the  attraction  of  titlei  at  distinction,  which  he^ 
notwitbstandin^,  knew  her  heartily  to  detpiae.  He  ftqueaed  her 
uncle  not  to  betray  the  aecret  before  he  himaelf  thought  fittings 
jet  he  did  not  quite  reckon  on  his  discretion,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
pared to  expect  Valerie's  knowledge  of  the  facts  sooner  than  he 
meant  to  divulge  them  ;  nor  did  he,  even  when  she  receired  him 
with  such  violent  repugnance,  blend  a  reproach  with  the  news  of  bi« 
father's  public  acknowledgement,  which  he  whispered  to  Mr.  La^ 
courtelle,  although  he  attributed  his  niece's  conduct  wholly  to  his 
premature  disclosure. 

For  some  days  following  that  which  Ted  to  tlie  explanation  of  these 
circumstances,  and  to  Valerie's  account  of  her  mysterioos  adventure, 
Isambert,  as  has  been  mentioned,  joined  with  Mr.  Lacourtelle  ta 
forwarding  every  necessary  inquiry  f(»r  Lucien,  and  hp  also  used*  in- 
defaticrable  eff>rts  to  tra-  e  the  strangei  who  bad  been  the  cause  of 
Valerie's  alarm  and  suffering.  These  last  a'tempts  were,  however. 
Tain.  In  the  then  disorganised  state  of  the  police,  it  was  impossible 
to  acquire  any  certain  information,  as  to  one  of  the  many  suspicious 
persons,  natives  and  foreigners,  just  then  straggling  tlirough  the 
country. 

The  news  of  lsambert*s  real  rank  was  received  at  the  Chatean  de 
Villeforte  with  great  delight.  Henriette  made  no  secret  Iroro  her 
family  of  her  readiness  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  when  her  lather 
now  avowed  to  have  for  some  time  to  have  pnjected  by  him  and  the 
Count  de  Monfmenil.  Not  one  day  passed  over  until  it  was  propos- 
ed to  Isambert  by  both  the  fathers ;  and,  on  the  next,  having  receiv- 
ed the  assurance  of  Henriette's  consent,  he  was  formally  proposed 
and  admitted  as  her  lover,  and  preparations  entered  into  lor  the 
•peedy  solemnization  of  the  nuptials. 

Two  dreary  weeks  drawled  on,  without  any  circamstanoes  occur- 
ring to  relieVe  poor  Valerie's  torturing  suspensCi  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  however,  an  answer  came  from  the  War  Office,  coached  im 
the  pith  of  official  conoensafion,  but  to  the  purport  that  Lucien  La- 
courtelle of  such  4  regiment,  had  been  severely  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Krasnoe,  on  the  retreat  from  Russia ;  that 
It  was  ascertained,  by  inquiries  made  throa)|rh  the  Rassian  authori- 
ties, that  he  had  been  subsequently  liberated,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  officer  to  whose  care  he  nad  bei*n  committed. 

A  very  few  duys  after  this  intelligence  was  received  it  was  follow- 
ed by  another  important  and  very  convincing  proof,  that  tencled,  at 
ence  to  clea^away  the  mystery  hanging  over  Lucien  and  his  singular 
fate,  and  which  gave  to  the  afflicted  Valerie  a  respite  from  the  chief 
and  most  intolerable  cause  of  her  anguish. 

She  was  one  morning  at  breakfast  with  her  uncle,  disconrstag,  se 
had  been  for  several  days  their  wont,  the  various  extraordinary  and 
conflicting  circumstances  connected  with  this  affair.  Valerie  now 
knew  that  Lucien  lived — ^that  love  had  been  to  her  an  inspiration,  in 
nnccAstngly  telling  her  so— and,  in  her  usual  spirit  of  wilful  extrav*- 
agance  she  could  not  avoid  hoping  and  believing  that  bright  daya 
were  yet  in  store  for  her,  and  her  lover,  in  spite  of  his  drvadful  let- 
teri  and  all  the  gloomy  obstacles  that  seemed  to  hover  between  them. 
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Inmbert^fl  approaching  marriage  was  a  lubject  of  great  joy  to  her, 
•ft  it  removea  the  only  har  to  her  perfect  freedom  ;  and  now  that  tne 
fond  hope  of  her  ancle's  heart  wan  beyond  the  p'^wer  of  real  tn  ton, 
the  wa«  delighted  to  o'»iierye  tnat  his  mind  turned  with  renewed  vig- 
or to  the  xsontemplation  of  hisi  ng  mourned  ezi:»tenct*,  and  to  etfirta 
for  tracing  his  ret  eat  and  penetrating  the  mys  ery  of  his  conduct. 
While  they  talked  over  their  mutn  t1  pt inS  fir  further  exertion,  the 
tillage  uiessenger  brought  a  letter  inl'i  tlie  room  ;  and  Valerie's  de- 
vouring vytfa  soon  saw  that  it  was  addressed  in  Lucien's  hand.  She 
tore  open  the  seal  und  read  as  follows:—^ 

Strasburo,  May  8,  18)4. 

H'^re,  on  the  very  fon'ier  of  Princ*,  an  J  quitting  it  forever,  I 
pause  before  I  en'er  on  my  eternal  exile^  ^o  address  one  word  t  >  her 
who  is  and  his  Veen  the  fir:»t  and  las  object  of  my  distracted  thou:r'its. 
It  was  not,  dearest  Valerie,  my  intention  to  hav**.  ever  written  to 
you  again.  1  wished  to  spare  you  and  my  e^f  rhe  cruel  protraction 
•f  an  interconrae  which  now  must  •  nd — for  I  n«'ver  can  see  you 
again,  or  at  least  you  never,  never  roust  see  my  face.  My  last  letter 
told  yon  this — and  1  with  my  own  hands  put  that  letter  in  jours! 
Yes,  Val<*rie,  I  was  the  stranger,  whose  mysterious  silence  first 
alarmed  and  then  deceiv>  d  you.  It  was  I  who,  at  your  feet,  bathed 
your  hand  with  my  tearti,  and  received  the  reproaches  meant  for 
another,  as  innocent  and  unoffend  n;;  as  myself.  It  is  in  his  defence 
1  now  write  to  you — U  is  to  remove  the  unfair  imputation  which 
your  sus>picioii8  have  cast  upon  his  honor,  and  in  dong  this,  in  ac- 
quitting Isamhert  of  all  deceit,  of  all  knowledge  of  the  measures  I 
have  taken,  I  cannot  longer  avoid  some  explanation  of  the  conduct 
which  must  lead -you  to  believe  me  the  falsest  and  basest  of  man- 
kind. 

**My  confession  is  soon  made,  for  it  does  not  involve,  thank  Heav- 
en, one  moral  fault.  You  know  how  I  have  loved^  you,  but  yon 
never  can  know  how  I  sti.l  love  yon.  You  are  evi-ry  thing  in  life 
to  me,  but  you  never  musf  look  on  me  again  !  In  one  word,  I  am 
no  longer  what  I  was — no  longer  suitable  to  a  being  of  Ix'auty  and 
irrace  like  you.  Once,  1  may  now  con'ess  it— with  agony  of  regret 
and  without  a  boast — I  was  not  unworthy  of  being  mated  with  you — 
of  being  been  joined'  with  you,  as  your  second  self  I  was  proud 
of  my  appeari'nce,  1  own  it ;  and  to  have  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
you  in  life,  reflecting  reciprocal  orn-.<ment,  and  receiving  equ.'l  ad- 
miration, was  the  bright  dream  of  my  early  hopes.  But  ambition 
nnd  vanity  forced  me  away  from  you^made  me  discard  the  blessings 
I  bad  w.thin  my  graap«-and  I  aai  punished  !  1  am  now  hideous  — 
loathsome  to  invself  to  look  at — and  never  more  to  be  aeen  by  300/ 
An  the  battle  of  Krasnoe  a  desperate  sabre  wound  dis6gured  me  so 
much,  as  to  make  me  scarcely  recogn'zible.  As  I  lay  on  the  frr-zen 
lie  d  tor  a  whole  night,  the  frightful  climate  completed  what  my  en- 
emy's steel  hid  begun;  and  whjn  I  wis  saved  by  one  mirao'e,  and 
cured  by  another,  and  could  examine  my  disfigurement,  so  shocking 
was  my  appearance,  that  I  waa  on  the  point ot  destroying  a  life  from 
i|iat  b^ar  a  bui then  and  reproach. 
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■*TIii9  is  my  short  and  horrible  detail,  f  imagine  70a,  as  yotf 
•htink  in  disgust  fri»m  what  I  writ  ? ;  and  shall  I  ever  inear  the  mis* 
cnry  of  sbeiro  jod  tarn  loathing  from  that  face  you  have  so  ofWn 
gait9d  on  in  admiration  and  love  ?  Never,  Valerie,  nevei !  Too 
must  never  see  me  mord. 

•(fiiil  I  Wa«  determined  witH  niy  own  hand  to  abaelve  yoa  of  yoar 
yt>W'->tn  recommend  your  marriage  with  the  man  who  my  fa'D«*r*a 
letters  had  reneatedly,  biit  unknown  to  you,  told  me  he  wished  tot 
your  husbancf.  I  believe  him  to  be  worthy,  snd  I  recommend  yoa 
•till  to  become  his  wife.  Imagine  what  I  suffered  while  I  held  yoa 
in  my  arms,  kneli  at  your  feet,  kissed  your  hand,  ft  It  your  bosom 
once  moi-e  throb  so  close  to  mine— yet  da  ed  not  let  you  look  on  me-— 
d4red  not  ^ive  otterance  to  one  sentence  to  refioVe  my  bofstin^ 
Ifeart,  lor  war  of  your  disc-»vf»rirtg  me.  Oh',  God !  what  agony  c^a 
equal  that  of  being,  ailer  absence  and  suffering,  within  reach  of  the 
objeet  of  Mie's  love,  withont  the  means  of  telling  her  how  she  ia 
tflfll  beloved  f  But  my  cup  of  wretchedness  is  now  fUU.  The  most 
fbreible  passion  of  inv  existence — my  love  for  Valerie — the  mo«t 
iMrwerfbl  weakness  of  my  nature— vanity  in  my  pervnnal  beauty- 
are  both  torn  from  me.  I  can  never  possess  her,  and  I  look  on  my- 
■elf  at  times  in  my  own  despite,  but  always  with  horror  and  disgnst. 

*H>nne  even,  while  I  held  you  in  my  arms  that  dreadful  evening, 
e^rery  thing  I  believe  would  hive  given  way  to  the  strong  influence 
fit  my  affection  and  my  agony — I  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  in 
ihy  own  voice— of  diseovermg  myself— and  of  dying,  if  it  must 
Inive  been  so,  under  the  withenng  expression  of  your  horror — when 
yon  spoke,  as  you  thooffht  to  Isambert,  and  spoke  of  the  brilliant 
and  beautiful  /ace  which  you  h:td  loved.  That  phrase  was  my  final 
doom.  I  then  felt  how  your  love  was  connected,  was  part  of  yoor 
admiration — how  I  had  deceived  and  broken  all  it-*  dreams  of  bliss, 
tend  I  crawled  from  the  «pot,  like  a  loathsome  reptile,  conscious  of 
tile  loa'hini;  that  would  have  followed  your  discovery. 

"And  now,  Valerie,  once  more  and  for  ever  farewell !  This  Is  ia- 
d<N^  the  last  time  I  shall  address  you.  I  escape  now  under  a  feign- 
ed nan  *,  into  the  wilds  from  which  I  stole,  but  to  take  my  last  ago- 
A'vtmg  look  of  you.  I  shall  be,  when  yon  receive  this,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  discovery — and  every  day  shall  see  me  plunging  deep- 
er hito  the  desolation,  which  now  alone  suits  the  foulest  blot  upon. 
Ills  race. 

**!  can  add  no  epithet  to  tell  how  much,  and  how  solely  1  am 
tOtRS.  LuciKN.** 

Valerie  read  through  the  leMev-*with  sihtrt,  wild,  eonrtilsfTe' 
movements  4^  face  and  form;  and,  when  finished,  it  dropped  fT«»m 
berliands,  w^toh  wese  meefaaDically  clasped  togetber  m  strong  emo** 
tkHft ;  and  faUing  on  her  knees^  Mm  Woold  bave  uttered  a  prayer  to 
Hevven,  but  her  voiee  and  reef)lleetion  alike  failed  her,  and  she  fell 
l%ok  in  her  uncle *s  arms,  witlt  a  loud  scivam  of  bystene  hius'hter. 

Meed  the  reader  be  told  of  her  rapture,  when  recovered  recoll<«e- 
tion  brought  Lucioh's  letter  to  her  mind  f  Need  H  be  said,  that  she 
waa  rejoiced  to  find  what  had  eauesd  Leeien'e  sond«ct>    Must  I 


■top,  and  strive  to  trace  all  the  windings  of  passionate  delight  that 
deluged  her  whole  soul,  to  know  that  she  was  still  worthy  of  her 
love ;  Language,  thank  Heaven,  refuses  its  intrusion  sometimes — 
and  readers  have  hearts  as  well  as  eyes,  to  feel  what  they  never  can 
see  explained. 

Not  a  day  was  lost — not  a  minute  misapplied.  Prompt  as  light- 
ning, and  steadv  as  the  sun,  Valerie  formed  her  plan  and  followed  it 
up.  Documents  of  all  kinds  were  procured,  of  Lucien*s  identity 
and  services — and  an  instant  application  made  and  acceded  to,  and 
carried  into  effect,  for  Valerie's  admission  into  the  sublime  sister- 
hood of  SoBurs  de  la  Charite.  Under  the  protection  of  their  vows 
and  costume,  and  furnished  with  a  passport,  which  bore  on  it  the 
object  of  her  pursuit,  "the  care  of  the  wounded  stragglers  of  the 
French  armies,"  she  resolved  to  set  out  alone — ^to  traverse  the  route 
which  Lucien  had  taken — and  find  iiim,  if — but  she  would  not  admit 
one  doubt  to  check  the  enthusiastic  inspiration  which  urged  her  on. 
She  went  to  fini>  him — not  to  seek  him,  for  the  latter  word  implied 
^4oubtJ  Such  was  her  way  of  expressing  Iver  resolve — and  such, 
wUl  every  heaf  t  of  energy  respond,  was  the  way  to  ensure  success* 

The  reader  has  seen,  with  me,  this  heroine — for  was  she  not  one  i 
ou  the  very  day,  at  the  very  momeot  she  completed  her  vows  for  one 
yeiur,  in  the  very  church  that  had  witnessed  that. other  pledge  th^jt 
WAS  to  endure  for  ever — and  I  0aw  her,  such  was  my  great  good  k^k^ 
]Mtrt  from  her  group  of  friends,  and  the  crowd  of  astonished  and  ,ad- 
nairiffg  rustics,  who  raised  their  chorus  of  honest  blessings  ¥S  she 
walked  away. 

Her  uncle,  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  .of  the  De  Yille- 
ibrtes,  and  Isambert  accompanied  her,  in  close  contact,  .to  the  top  of 
tike  soathem  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  little  village  .of  Flixecp-uit 
reposes.  From  its  summit  a  distant  view  of  pastoral  plains  is  eyi- 
dent,  stretching  far  away.  There  the  whole  party  took  their  fare- 
well of  The  ScBur  de  la  Charite.  Thenoe,  on  her  singular  aud  per- 
haps unparalleled  million,  set  out  The  Cojif script's  Bkide.  Lou^ 
did  the  whole  body  of  observers  stay  lingering  on  the  summit  of  this 
eminence,  pouring  prayers  and  blessings  afler  the  fading  £gure  of 
Valerie  ;---but,  her  farewells  taken,  her  parting  over,  she  sent  bac)c 
no  lingering  glance.    Her  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul  were  all  before 


wot,.  lu.  ^ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


It  is  now  near  thirteen  years  since  the  day  I  first  saw  Flixecoiirt, 
and  listened  to  the  recital  from  which  and  sabseqaent  informationy 
the  foregoing  slory  was  composed.  I  bavo  many  a  time  passed 
through  this  little  village  since,  but  generally  in  the  rapid  convey- 
ance of  the  Millie  Post,  which  has  no  sympathy  wi!h  the  move- 
ments of  the  adventure-seeking  traveller.  Still,  dorin.'y  the  few 
minutes  occupied  in  changing  horaes,  I  have  always  contrived 
to  exchange  a  friendly  word  or  two  with  mine  host  of  the  Croiz 
Blanche,  Monsieur  Joly,  or  with  the  worthy  owner  of  Le  grand 
Salon,  a  little  cabin  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village.  From  these 
good  folk  I  never  fail  to  inquire  after  (he  several  persons  so  often 
mentioned  in  thetfe  pages.  The  sum  of  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  snatch,  up  to  the  time  of  my  last  journey  from  Paris,  a  few 
months  back,  is  this: 

Valerie,  after  a  reselute  struggle  through  soch  difficulties  as  might 
be  supposed  to  beset  a  young  creature  unaccustomed  to  the  world 
she  fearleealy  entered  into,  but  wiihoutmeetingany  of  those  "mona- 
sters of  chinieraa  dire,*'  which  assail  some  heroines,  succeeded  in 
the  object  of  her  pilgiinnge !  Tracing  the  wanderings,  which  love 
alone  could  have  unravelled,  she  at  length  found  Locien,  in  a  se- 
cluded retreat  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge  from  his  own  misery,  with  a  bcnevohint  and  hospitable  fami- 
ly. The  particulars  of  the  meeting  I  never  could  learn.  But  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Valerie  thought  (or  at  least  persisted  in  writing  that 
■he  did  so,)  that  never  was  exaggeration  so  absurd  as  was  Lucien's 
account  of  his  own  deformity.  Ue  had  been  disfigured  certainly— 
but  one  side  of  his  face  was  still  beautiful ;  and,  although  both  were 
alike  dear  to  the  pure  and  exquisite  afiection  of  Valerie,  it  appeared 
that  she  took  the  handsome  one  'for  the  model  oi  these  miniature  re- 
semblance?, which,  as  a  fond  and  faithful  wife,  she  was  and  is  fttill 
probably  in  (he  yearly  habit  of  presenting  to  him.  For  she  writes  to 
her  friend  Henriette,  long  since  the  Countess  of  Montmenil,  that 
nothing  can  exceed  the  loveliness  of  her  children,  except  their  good- 
neas    the  usual  wording,  I  believe,  of  a  mother's  certificate. 


But  slAhM^ph  ItMLCieii  w^a  at  le^gitb  cpnyioce^,  that,  he  wa^  Dotq^^ite^ 
hideous  in  Valerie's  8ight,'he  uever  could  consent  to  return  to  Fraiice. 
He  Bcarcety  expectiyi  to  meet  such  wiU'ul  biindn^aa  to  his  defects  ia 
any  other  pair  ojf  eyes,  and  he  would  not  risk  any  Uiortilication  to 
£at  poor  vanity  of  bis,  which,  after  all,  we  may  suppose  he  will 
carry  to  the  grave  wiUi  iiioi. 

Mr.  Lacourtelle,  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  son  aad  Va- 
lerie, for  he  would  not  give  up  his  country  to  join  them  as  they  en- 
treated, married  his  faithful  servant  Madeleine,  and  will  1  am  sure  be^ 
happy  to  give  further  information  as  to  himsielf  and  his  friends,  to  any 
one  wiio  travels  more  leisurely  than  I  now  do,  and  will  pay  him  a  vsit. 

Isambert,  soon  alter  his  marriage,  came  into  his  inberilance  ;  lor 
his  father  having  lived  to  i*ee  the  tinal  fail  of  the  imperial  apoller  of 
luui  abruMi^ry,  died  soon  after  being  secured  in  his  titles  and  bouorSf 
having  first  sold  the  old  chateau,  which  he  could  no  longer  endure, 
and  leaving  his  son  the  produce,  with  the  other  remnants  of  his  prop* 
ertytsnd  such  interest  at  court  as  ensured  him  an  honorable  and  lu- 
crative place  in  Paris,  where  he  and  Henriette  are,  1  hope,  drmly  and 
bappily  eatabliahed. 

The  De  Villefortes  are,  I  believe  just  as  we  left  them,  for  I  know 
not  if  Camille  or  Victoriue  be  married  or  singie ;  but  the  chateau  it- 
felf  is  within  half  a  league  of  Flixecourt,  and  whoever  may  think  it 
worth  while,  can  there  learn  every  particular. 

Old  Honard,  the  notary,  who  cheated  the  devil  90  Ipng,  is  they  aay 
caught  at  last.  He  certainly  has  been  for  several  years  dead — ani 
the  reader  will  make  whatever  addition  his  charity  dictates. 


NOTE. 

Reference  having  been  made  in  some  of  the  previous  pages  to  the 
concluding  note  of  these  volumes — that  last  note  must  be  written ; 
and  lilce  all  last  words,  those  are  certainly  the  most  difficult  to  be 
expressed.  When  T  undertook  to  give  certain  explanatory  addenda, 
it  was  really  my  intention  to  have  communicated  to  my  readers 
some  authentic  indications  of  what  was  positive  fact  and  what  em- 
heUishment  in  the  various  stories.  But  in  the  first  note  I  attempted 
I  was  stopped,  by  more  than  one  consideration.  On  the  very  steps 
of  the  confessional  I  faltered,  and  doubted  the  propriety  of  unbosm- 
ing  myself  entirely  of  the  insignifflcant  secrets  involved.  1  began 
to  reflect  that  if  a  mere  itory  is  worth  anything  it  is  fVom  its  re- 
aemblance  to  truth,  and  that  mere  truth  ia  generally  so  dull  as  to 
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require  an  air  of  romanee  to  giye  it  any  exoiting  mteraat.  The 
eyentfl  of  every  day  life,  told  aa  fiction,  oian  delight  and  siuprise  the 
liatener  or  reader,  who  gives  amall  attention  to  them  knowing  thenoi 
to  be  realities ;  while  fictions,  so  very  mach  relished  when  related 
as  troths,  lose  all  their  charm  when  followed  by  a  sober  aasuranoe 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  them. 

The  fact  is  people  like  to  be  deceived  in  thii  way,  however  much 
they  may  dislike  it  in  other  ways.  Judging  by  my  own  feelings  of 
intense  disappointment  at  having  mysteries  cleared  op  and  delosiooe 
dispelled,  I  cannot  follow  what  I  believe  to  be  a  bad  example. — 
Romance  readers  cannot  be  too  ^<  candid,"  but  writers  may  be  so. 
And  I  am  certain  that  that  author  will  best  please  the  generality  of 
the  former  class  who  leaves  a  good  deal  to  their  '*  imagination  "  and 
their  ingenuity,  in  this  conviction  I  have  decided  to  let  my  stories 
stand  just  as  they  have  done  from  the  first ;  and  so  I  confide  this 
latest,  and  most  probably  last,  edition  of  High-ways  and  By-ways 
to  the  public  kindness  which  has  been  so  favorable  to  the  former 
ones. 

On  reading  over  these  stories  again,  and  comparing  the  persona 
and  events  with  much  of  what  I  have  observed  among  other  people 
and  in  other  countries,  I  am  struck  more  forcibly  than  ever  with  the 
trite  but  positive  truth  that  human  nature  is  every  where  Jthe  same. 
Individuals  of  any  other  land  "would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  acted 
just  as  my  characters  here  have  done,  iiad  they  been  placed  in  sim> 
ilar  circumstances.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  way  of  acting— 
not  in  the  thing  done.  But  perhaps  it  is  from  this  contrast  of  man- 
lier that  the  very  oircumst^ces  arise,  which  we  too  commonly  ]oek 
at  as  the  cause,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  but  the  consequences?  The 
common  saying  that  "manners  make  the  man"  maybe  true  ia  a 
much  more  important  sense  than  is  apparently  implied.  And  if 
"  the  man  *'— that  is  to  say  character  and  conduct — is  really  the 
result  of  manners,  how  important  is  the  study  of  what  certain  sor- 


